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movement* of, 593. 
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Berar* operations of fidd, forre in, 577* 

Serb ampere, doubtful conduct of the Uoop- at, 164* 
arrival of H,M. 90lh regiment »t, *A; native troops 
disarmed at, 161. 

Beykh, halt of the Oink I brcc at, 529. 


A Tick!; nd, Lord* letter of, to the ki-.g of Dade* 459, 
Aurungcibad, bEale of the city of* 140* 
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rc Lcl force to, 295 ; occupied by K<mr Sing, *5. 
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iron, 457. 
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537 ; nogmifttioik airb, 538; Sight and pursuit of, 539. 

Banker, coT'ftict at, 534, 

Bank*, Major, death of* at Lticknow, 10, 

Bareilly, r^pftivitiona of rebel troops in, 306; advftnca of 
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from* ib. \ Hie shot, 329 , the town t apturrd, 330 ; 
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Mar, 1957, \ atatfimrnt of Mrs Decamp, i&* . 

Barroa-, Major, commandant of volunteer cavalry in the 
field ; thanks of government to* 40ft; negotiations of* 
with the rnjah of Aumtido, 539, 532, 335* 536. 
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BhseU, outrage perpetrated by the* 157. 
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486; Htosrk> upmi* 498; debate thereon, 4H9, 490 ; 
petition of East Ind « Company agaii^t* *9^ fwawri* 
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^^Blrjica Kuddr, interview wHb f at the aunp of *he fiegnm 
of Oucle, 3&0; letter of* to Jung Bahadur* j'Ji. 
Bithnor, the town and for; of, 23; nction iw, 2^; 
de?|>atcli from, 27. 

Bnrnhay, dfeturhwu^^s in, 130; plot disoc^ered St* IH; 
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royni government .it* 52T* 522; reforms iu ndmin^tm* 
tinn at ¥ 62 £. 
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Booty, orders respecting She Delhi* l?fi, lS 4 ■ 
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Bwldeu Snokud, arrest of* at K.ummfte* 148. 

Ihtliumglmr* correspondent from. 58, 

Burton* Major* murder of* at Kotab, 159, 160, 
j Busherut-’g'uage* actions at, 18, 21. 
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Calcutta, atata of public VUn^ in* 3S8, arrival of 
troops from England at, 15*; pj cfentititn* uf 
toluoteers at, 392; arrival of fugitive rrmn Lucknow, 
451 s yrsigtew of the convoy described, 4ii2 . <hc 
embarkation* 463; death of the bbihop uf* 404 ; vlann 
at* 406 ; compensat'on w rcririg at* 408 ; vtj . i>nU*ci 
cavalry rfisbajiaed flt, 409 ’, return of naval brigade in, 
410; prodamatiou of the .v>ul government at, 319* 
^20; public mreUtig m, 521. 
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gumml, ' h & n*rai orders by , OZ \ hasty return to 
C«wnpore p \*J l \ arriviil of cMjfijy from Lnrknow f 
IM j dribiifc of rebels itt Cu^ruiorc by, RJ3 ; mesisoren- 
illW of, 196; dtflp;* tikes from, I !i7 # lS*& u i&7; oper*- 
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public temcc?, 67 1 goverament notification, GB. 
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Compensation, the (picattoN of, ngiuted, 409; resolution* 
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if/cr?' 250 j attack upon. and defeat of, rebel- «tl Luck* Control, proposed change In the Board of, 423, 

Cooper, Lieutenant P murder of, at Dcaghur* 1 GO, 
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6?i ; despatch from, 64, 

Court tf-imrtl&i, ruvtifiTitian nf the comma infer*in'-chief 
re*puettog, 6] 5. 

Cullen, GuicmI, eomtoet of, at Tra van core, 5Sf i em- 
bitmatiug result to the govtrimitntv 5tf|L 


now, 2,*4, 256; JgU’j dents of the vtctWf, 256—260 : 
devp.itok* ft. n Luck urn*, 270 -— 275 ; general order 
to the troops, 27U \ departure for campaign fti Roiiil- 
curid, 924 j ivinfevi-u-i wjih General Penny at Butte- 
Jnir t 326; joins Brigadier Walpole at Thigrcc* to. ; 

• ipUi c nf IfamjUjr, .129 T 330 ; despatch from, 331 ; gen* 
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:H; pird oi\ Ht Hhahjrhanporc, 337; general order, 
33rt; return to Fntteghtif, 375; elevation to the parage 
miftfumivd. 459 ; Unroq Lord* annuity of j£2 t Oti0 
voted by the Eaiit India.Compirny, 489» paragegfieetted, 
5U0; departure for final cjvwpmgn in Oudc. bin ; pro- 
ctemattofl to the inhabitant^ arrangements of, 
531 j ncadent to, at Mujtdkh, 352; defeat of rebels at 
Bdnht*j, 5f#l j intorvlew-with rebel chiefs at the Rap¬ 
tor 562; despatch from, 563; anti firm ion of end of 
the war in (Jude, 567, 560 to Nano, 

WR&tiWMt at CUtirdaln &'6ti f .mpatotei nid to Jung 
itiilmduer, 570; arrival &c Delhi, 606; tostmaioushr 
giakJanto ef courts-martini, 615; farewell order to the 
troops, 617 J despatch from, 662* 

Canterbury ipwch of the Archbishop of, an Christianity 
in India, 435, 

Curthfw* Brigsdi. t, opctmtJoPs of, nt Crumjiorc, 195; 

meuoorandmu nl eewtuimndpr-lrt-idiinf reapeotfng, 106* 
Cauar * of discontent ctmsidored, 632 ; uativt opinion 
to, 613 

CnvfliuvgU, Piitrirk> heroism of, IS, 

Cawnpofe, departure from* of General !‘]n,velodi to relk?e 

Lucknow, 16 ; returns to, 22 ; letter from, 15 t 39 ; 
Bieellng of Outrun, flaveloct; and A>iU ot f « 
KCrivud departure ftom, 33; arH^nI of k ; >■ 

r, ' tr< ' rB 77 ■ iU importance ut h inllit f y fiosiiidni 
jidvimoo o( ftwnfiur anil Imkire niutfatofo 
»««!»**» i rt^pulsc of ^FionJ Windhom fl t, it. ; 
ticLdls o| thtt actiun, 196; defensive 
Hrt* repented nttoc.k* <•( the one my, 19], 1112* -*j, 
torrn of 64th r-'-hi lit, 193} arrival of 8ir Culm 
Catnpbrtl, 191 the Lucknow r*mvTW ; Bri^dkr 
C*rthew nrmmred at, 197 ; loim of Getonl Wbd* 
ham, ik; despntcb^ fnun, 1 91 1 \W ; letter of anM- k 
i'rr from, 200; pMuftiOU of C|»jKhdn£ forces nt, 2U5 - 
tleffBt imd tout of the rebel*. 206', 207 ; details ot 
eecurreneas, hy P njitivc, 1 10 
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Dacc* t outbreak at, 221 ; native troops disarmed at, 222- 
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failure nt Carvnimre, ; on the Judin Bills 1 and 2. 
472, 

Davidson, Cuban 1, narrow esc ape of, nt Hyderabad, 5R5, 
Dr bah mi Imho UiU No, l (Fidmr 455 , 40^,467 ; 
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1 1 9, 4HI t 4B2, 404 ; on Mr. DisrmH^ resolutions, 
476*470- trn Bill No, 3 (Stanley 1 'a)* ibi>, 491, 
Debroghnr, eWabHBbtocut of a naval Brigade for the pro¬ 
tection of* 162 ; insiibovt3Inition of Uie it, \ arrait 
of the liftwab of, fi- 

Decamp, Mrs,, narrative of outbrrflk a| Jkreilly, 333 
Deccan, movement -if Artlw and Hohiilas in the, 3 t8j 
murderous attempt in the, 5b5. 

Duhree* motion at, 374* 
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the rity after the recapture* 166 - t slleged indulgonoes to 
the king and hii aon, cohtrudiet^d, U\ti ; visit to, U r J; 
charges figainst the king, 171; trial coium-cueid. \b. \ 
sefiienoe, I7& ; Mr, LayanL'a miaatotemeut respecting, 
179, 1^0; opimona rrspevyng tbr futuiy (of Delhi}, 
1^2; Mr. ltusstfl r g Visit to, 375 ; tbu pobtoe, 376; ihi? 
k.i uk 3?H ; depu itvire of the. kiug fur B^ugpou, 629 ; 
nrrfval of, ut Cuwnpore, 521; ftt Cutouti >, 620; 
Rauguoa, CJQ; aywiii^to cil\ to.; Sir John Lftwtonee*# 
udpjiiu tration at, 1BJ, 612, liij. 

Dcltii Gazette, narlvo mHidfeMo in, (^0* 

Dw'^hur, revolt of troojvs at* 160. 
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Chepmafi, «J«fatimLftiflgiatriti?j repun of iDrth of Lieu. 

tenant Henry nt NrunJunr BingoDb, 151. 
t lirt too, death of th*s Mabrntu i-Jilcf* 362. 

Chittu^ong, imiti nuue outbmik at, 219 ; niOTcnicnts of 
rt-bel» horn, 22 i. 
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of, 413; tttglret of* GIB. 

tihuprali. alarm ai, :md fliphr from, dafdilwd* 210 
Chiudah, rijiit to the tort tif, 560. 
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Claim* of \kv late Company's troops to diiehafgfc and 
T’-** fob lament, 657 ; Court of Inquiry oiderodHf toiril 
i Mr, to rrport .in tbr. etoim, 65^; petition of th^ 
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Clyde, Lord. Sec Campbell, Sir Colin, 

Cotamtot arvival uf the , at Soutfatoiuptoii, hUIl fugitive- 
fkun ltidjji, 4 25; the passengers, 416} scene ou 
board, to. 


Derby, Lord* new cabinet of t 467. 

Dowooi, Captain, rqiort of tnurdurous outbreak at Chit' 

tagmig, 22U, 

Dhoondin Kcrfl, junction of the foretfS at, 539 ; hatUc at, 
540. 

Diikwba, the, 06, 

Diurpm c, the cantonments at, 100 ; outbreak &t* 163; 
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toe* 375. 
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m*ctrct Cpmiermmtory d. *pJitnh of Lord KU i nhor j uy !> b>, 
■i70 ; letter from si^rH committee of tb* Court of 
Dircidora to F 4S<>; dL»tu.s.siou in parliament tVioreoti, 

■I Hi ; rrftignnfhin „f Lord ElloiihorOigb, 4S2 ; hr struct 
tiojiA to tliv guYfruor-general Irbm tim Court of Dbno* 

tufi, ib* 1 rv-sulufjou of rantmnrd ainddfticv lu, 4^4; 

dvsputtdi from Sjoni Caanin^to the Court of Dhwtort, 
50 i j adtnowb'il^mvut of file of coufidewca in* 506 ; 
iuttruct^l&a to dbril (►ftieec* in Glide* 513; pT^elama* 
lion to the khiihtten!^ 614; proelamaBoti of the 

royal gcfvbmiflent, end appoint mi m tif Lord U4»nlfl| 
n* viccrf-^y. 5IS; Lnauguratinn of the royal ^-verriu^nt 
ftt Ailabebad, 520; despatch fro&s h rl Clym + to, 
wmonucing temuouticiu of the war in t)uu*, 563 * % fiX - 
emnmnt Iiotiticwvioti thereof. 367] return of, to Cut- 
cai.te, 615 ; re^uhti'.Mh, of, in coses of ib,; 

ooswir to imjtbeiu after cniupeusoiioa, oi6 : amount 
of eltum><, ib- \ appeal of dsim iii to the Jintiih par* 
liameut. 617; obnoxi-ms Sauiciul ox’Murc of, 621; 
dUcussiOD in counfil thereon* 623 ; popular excitement, 

621; ef Cbwober of Comtnrrt:c, l> > nb^y v 

625 i proceediat Madras, 62fi *, alleged jollbinn «'tl» 
Sir John JJiwrenoe rcfatctl, 639; inter m i ni Ste. 1 - 
W to, 644; tia4$itadett of his co Midi by, 616; dx-- 

r ^\m on tb Stanley i .... i A7 , IbanV- 

of ji:j ' turn ml t tu, - 30, »V:-. | Earl C*nn<i.g, 

651- ^mm^tadoaof seuteucp oh Uus uawsb of l w - 
ntrkabnd, by, € 6 l. A 

Grslmm* 7,1 i»e (SeuMtote), arrival of* in Kogkud, 116- 
GyahL the Hon, J. 1L ( wvrr^pondfcnec of, wup^rting 
(ZwwTiiHjrc rebel?, 481). 4ML 
Gmnt Mr. «. 11* r*c a pq of, from Gen^bur, 160. 

Gr^nt. Brigatlkr aiTntr oft f W*'“- 

mnval nt GaM\>atc> ih.-, defeat of rebel# m -hthnor, 
ylt>- at Stnd phat. fL ; r» j»ort Iroin* 2\l ; a-h mr■“ te 
iJumV 31) 7; skirmish # ra'mU ftt, 313; cup sure of 
NiiT«h'.W W&s rrport «.f. 316; mJwnw frem 
I orW't. .172 ; relir.ra Muttii Slfg nt Bhlligiin.w, 3,.. 
GtertUte, Lard, defcw* of Lord C.aolng'. nJn.,mrtrfl- 
tinn tiy. *30; qaanloiuj f. *° Loiil EltabWWpip 
478 * mu lion fur pap^r,. 473. 1 7 ) , *^t. 

C;„-ULtled. BrtodSW, dcfrttl Of r,;lwJs OoWnJ*l:- 
br. (i 0 ; arrival at A P ii. Cl; aurprlraJ bT the rncmj, 
ii, ■ of As rt’.-I., f.V ; r. purt uf, b... a 4 ; m 

rrai order by, AS i iurwucUuu- for f^Lure opeW.ut, 

69 : lett,ir» from U» oolrnnB, 73. - 

Gubhkn, Martin, E«q.,%to([»rrf»on at Lnrltuovr. t»r- 

r^b, at tbs „^»f, KB- 

Gwalior, drfccnon of tb* conougent of, IK,; tiuoMtiunof 
the troop., 188, abrm at, W0; opraa-o « r.nej 
fa,™ sail or Mans Sahib uhJ l«-«* 
of SonSia, 330 1 talt*n po»«»^’ ja ci l, 7 ri,bHi '' '*' * 
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n drtmw ©f Sir Hu#;h .Hote; ; ilefott of i^bela a: 

th«' Mom 1 rticaxnpnuut* ih.\ the dty recovered., *535; 
re4lJbral.kfu of Sehidiu, 35 i; go* cTniaeot cations, 
35C[ Incidents of the capture, &M*i Wtitc trea- 
Vhery exhibited nt In August, 1858* 597. 

H, 

HAfJ FTUVKY OrLSG*, ckjatoff bbt»vm *t, 430* 
ilwTifiit Cs ntsan, report >f dh alter at Arr«li t no. 
Hardoak, Brigadier-general, tiding' of the aucteai oF, at 
Cawtiliure, 14 ; enters Qude for the relief of Lucknow* 
lii; action «t Oonao* 17 J a£ tiuhlm ntgnngc, 18, 21 j 
td^mtxn from 4 18, 20, 22, 2i ; his tr^ retire to 
MnnguiWBr, 19; gun Lascar driftnued, 21; action at 
Riiiiiiirekee Cbowkcn, 23; retirea to Ooa.ao, id .; re* 
WMi n the river to Cuwnpore* id. % state of the imops 
described* '2b, 23* 31 1 attack ami capture of Bithoor, 
26 ; return to Cav, njmt, 27 ; rongratubitary order to 
the troops, id ,; report of action fit Alt haw* id .; list uf 
triumph?. fA„* reoflmmcudatfcms lor the Victoria Cross, 
2A } objections to. iHid eerreapoodcDCi.' tberoon, 28* 28 * 
report of the eawattllnder-in-chief, 30 ; detail of his 
ecrviewi and position, 30, 3d * roply of tue commander- 
ip+ehfcfi. #6.; telegram from Brigadier luflb to, 33 ; 
the raiutunud of ti e Luriinoy relief fori* conceded to* 
by General Outre to > 37 ; General HtvelocVs mkiiow- 
Jcdgmutvt, and. order to the troops, tb .; rtCTOtterthe 
Gauges into Oude, 3S; dr /m the retails from Mun- 
gtlUvtir, 39; advance* to Lucknow, 40 j capture of 
the AiumtMgh, i&.i enters ihc ci'y* 41; roufliet in 
thtt streets* i/>*j enters the naldtucy cudofrure, i£.; 
joy t f the rdievcd garrison, id .; emt of tin triumph, 
42* 44; surrender* the command to Sir Janies Oui- 
rain* 12; despatch from, ib.; government notification 
of ids * ir' v , i t ; raimauihlcatiOfi cut off between Ihc 
residency mid Aiumbugh, tb M ; beleaguered by the 
i chrl^ G; unovtsioent of troops for htii relief* 69; 
approach nf Hu* eomteJUMter-m-chief, 861 the garrison 
rescued, H { death of General llavdock nt Dilkonsha, 

9 S j penouGl notice of, 95* SJ ; po&t hiiriioiis honoura 
nini iWfJo, 133* 412. 

IliLTdook, Ihr cf-naut Henry, reronnmputW fur the Vic- 
tnrta Crfl , for canopimuQS pi Inn try At Cawnpom, 28; 
utinrspuniimee thereon, 28, 28; decorated by the 
on, 043. 

iUvHuck. Lieutenant CbnrH, death of* nl Jaunpore, 2&f< + 
Hcn.l< y t an EngHeh lirnntie prisoner,found at Bareilly. S38* 
JleAth' hi, Kiiitgn, murder of. at Kulapurt, 131, 132. 

IL ury* Lieutenant, death <if, nt Kandoor Singoleh, 151. 
ilidnvur AH, Icynl conduct of, reunded, 184. 
Highlander**, native d?ts»d of, 73. 

Uto&uh, Major (cuptor of tb king of Delhi), mortaliy 
wounded nt Luck now* 255, 

Ilngg* Colonel, nvpkiiatioas of* respecting the. prince 
Jimma HukhL ICS. 

VIoinitr. Major* tunrdcr of* and IbwIt* at Segon-lk, 127* 
Hfirec, Liuutennnt, of Delhi* killed by u mine ui Mala- 
gbur* 60. 

Hope, HrigaiUcr Adrian* death of, at Kooyn or Khoodo- 
jficjw* 3H, 314. 

Hrtrnc* Mnjar* drowtied in the tUptce* &35* 536* 
Hornftnd. Hrigadirr* defeat! fugitive rebels from Octic, in 
NopauS* 5£S. 

Ho cin Mud 1 * Klisn* uflffab of Morftdahad; captcrc 

of* 303, 

Hot-we.uher eamjiaigta of 1858, fteld ope^tion* in the* 
284. 

llnme, Mr., magbitratc of Etawib; galLnlrf Of, la the 
field, 517. 

Hume* Lkuteoftat* death of, at Hiirchandpore* 547, 
Huasun Ushkurie* the kiag of Delhi's sootinwyer, execu¬ 
tion of. 134* 

|^ur:nit tfabivi* fir^t wife of the kiiift of Onde; awarncs 
'the .re gen /j of the ki&gdmn* and promotes the rebel¬ 
lion in fmvr of tier 247 s /unditkma offered to, 


2hG; driven freon Lucknow, ib* s purchnEcs the Lnck* 
now priiotu^i from Loonte Sung tor 8,00.8 rupees* 
257 : reorganising her army, 265 ; in the field at liliv- 
raUiuJ with 10,CHW men, 231; moments of, 335, 
»44, 372* prodamatbu tif, 543; term# o t fflttretujur 
ofl'er- .i G, 551 j carried off by her troope, 552 *• do 
rnandv of, 556; driven fra n a petition fin die Ruptee, 
5G0 ; fiighl Into Wepaul* 501 ; comViliou of her troopn 
there, 57^; interview with irt ew$»_ 580; reerosEe# 
the Cuuduck* and tiubteqafiui rccvemrnti of, 523* 
Hyderabad# Attempted ass-id nation at, 585. 


IhihAn imm t state of. 383 ; scheme for impruvement 
of, 390. Src* also* 641, 642, 648, 

Indian Belief Fund, concapnndenes reapt .-ting, 439. 

fa dlls, arrival of fagiUvra by the, at Southampton* 43.7, 

Inglls* Colonel appointed by Sir Henry Lawrence to tlia 
command nt Lucknow, 3 j tdegmin irom* to firigadkr- 
geuvral Tiaveiock, 35; report of thr defem-B yf the 
residency, 45—56; promotion. 56, 453 ; succeeds to 
the command at Cuwtipore. t?ree Windham, removed to 
Umbsllah* 230, 

1 Dglis, Lady, diary of, 30; arrival In England, 415. 

Inxtmdlbns from" Court of Directors to Lord Canning:, 
482- 

InUtfferene* of cbilmna with military «mngebttpl* 
judidous efllcte tif, 70* 71* 

Ishmud Khan, surrender of, 550; inlluencc <ir bii ex¬ 
ample* 


Jackson Sir Moan!^ uatI md feiis Grorgiana, mur¬ 
dered at Lucknow. 3M. 

Jurit&un, M m Madedin©, rfticueof, 258; her marriage at 
Calcutta, 596* . , . 

Jamtexoih Colonel, letter to* from rebels of Jnbbalpore, 

146 ; his leply* 147* 

Jerrmn, (vmvnrratiflii of rebel troops oi, 212; dispersed 

at* hT Captain Tmifr, 213. .* ■ 

JillsWffld* occrupRtimi of the fort of, 8b; English troojis 
arrive at, 327 ; m\ execution, (5* . , P . . 

Jdpigbre^ nrrest of mediums at, 142; nreivol nf rebel 
force at, 222; desertion of troops from. *5.; letter 
{>, 01, 223 , unsu.-c'r^ful rspeditioQ frnm,- 

dhanua llownu, pOluge of the tru n oi* 59. 

Jlnoste, attack of, by Sir Hugh Rose, 2S9; duplicity of 
the Rami* ik ; letter from, 290; ndvnnca of Taiitw 
Toper to relieve It, i'5.; aterm atid capture of the fort, 
2P1 ; light of thy Runa, f5*; fub S explosion it, 292; 
huideniaof dm ?torm* 2^ 295; TWW&m of ths 
massacre of June* 1857, 296, 

Janes, Brvgadhu', despatch fvoto, at Morava ban, m3; 

udvattes to Bareilly, 317 . 

Jones* Colonel, report of hauls of KukSrJtwlctr JJ9, 

Jubbulpore, Rlarm at, 143, iU* execution tit* U6 : dc- 
gfrtten from. #*; df tails of ©tvurrerew* 15H. 

Ju^di•spire, capture of the furt and palace of, Lb; tlisrks- 
trr ut* Sf*7. 

Jung liahudijor, of Xepaul, assiatance offered by, 163; 
spirited cfindnct of h'w t -nops at Mundoiee, it..; gov. 
ranumut no hi"-rati on of libs advance, 224 , visit to, 
226 j Gureckp ia’ relieved h\, 227; urr val nt Tyxa. 
had, 2li8 \ battle ^if Sohuttpore* 229 ; ^ v"'" towards 
Lucknow* 2f>3 ; g^lant condiivt of the Gh^xwkas, 255* 
257, 266, . re^unis to Nipaal* *75,^761 wma- 

pondence with rrhi \ h- , nri?rs, 37D# 68U ; juisuudvrrfatid- 
tiiK with British rfrideOt & Khatmandoo. 560; prtida- 
mAthm nf, 570; infft-ra an ir^ySum to the begmn of 
Oudc and family, 57580, 603 ; rebels tnkc shelter in 
Kcpaul, nmtTfli y to bit iriah* 579 ; requires RrilbSi aid 
to expel thnm, Ik 
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K. 

JCtJ9ft&8Xpu r tAft, at Lucknow, 41* 207. 

KlVfihkgli, Mr., adventure of, from Lucknow to £lio 
Alumbi'gfo B4 f 8C ; at Rfiltimiifoid, Si I j rewarded by 
government, c7i* ; presented fo the Qu*&ft, and obtains 
the Victor in Cross, 045. 

Kerr, Uattftiftfflirt;, galliwitry of* at Kolnpore, 130. 

Kerr, Ijord Murk, dispatched to the rebel of Aslrugurh, 

jm, 

Ivhatmimdori, rc«;ptkm*of the Queen 1 ® proclamation at , 
by the Kepattlese*. 560. 

King o' DdbL visit* ta, 109, 179, 578 ; trial of, in — 
177) Mr. Layard'* report of vwit to, 179, 180 ; arrival 
wt Cnwi)port% 5L'4 ; deportation of, 629 i arrird at 
Rangoon, 630. 

[ Kfrwee, cu^oulf mid rapture of, 3>y General Whitlock, 
367 ; repulse of reMa it, 55ff, 

Korr J'ciig. followers of, fit Arnih, 104 ; routed by Major 
1 Vincent Eyre, 211; retina to Jugdispore, 120; popu¬ 
larity of, 163 *, defeated at Axirnguck, 286; icvurd 
offered fur, 2b 7 . 

Kokpore, outbreak ate 130; mur-ler of officers nt, 131; 
details >1 tilu occurrence, HI, 132, 135; Oddity of the 
rajah of, 136; punishment of rebel* at, 137, I3d* 

KoncU, triumph uf Sir Hugh Row; at, 297* 

Kow?i\ surprise and defeat nt* ML 

the frontier towri of, 153 ; murder of M^jnr Bqfv 
1.“fon ui, tb. : rupture of, 300; fatal aspfosLm at, 302. 

KoU-kL Serai, occupation of, by Sir 71 ugh Rose, 351. 

Kudjvru, nttnek upon the rebels ut, 76. 

Kuk crow tee, death of General Fenny at, 318. 

Kuraidhee, the port of, 156; revolt preWted at* *//.; 
punlshjuiint nf rebels, 157, 158; frightful explosion at* 
GH* 

Kuttungee, flight i>f rebels from, U8; umtifoUd corpse 
of Lieutenant Maqrregor found at, i&. 


L, 

La nv’s diary of the deg® of Lucknow extracts from, 
42, 90, 

Lahore, proclamation of the royal government at, 321, 
Lull Mftdboo Sing, rajah of Amutbie, conduct of, 330; 

surrender* to l*ord Clyde, 531; Urn far* evncimtetl, 532* 
lenubum. Captain, t»mx-esa of, at Nnhirgurb, 5J5. 
Language*, the, of India, proposal to Anglicise them, 
434 * 

Uwrcncr, P\r Henry, desperate condition. of, fit Luck~ 
now, 3 ; telegram from, 6 i deatlx of 7; notification 
of, by the government, 58, 387; tnmdiy voted to the 
eldest ion of, G4* 

Lawrence, Sir John Muir, assume® the adimnUtralion of 
the Delhi and Punjab dtetiict*, 18 1 f lfi -1 ; compensa¬ 
tion, iwhe *e of, 181; 612, 613; brntmetcy conferred 
iipuu, 50fl; pension voted to, tb. ; mmjiuated to Urn 
council of India, AOS ; report of uduihustr ;Nvu of the 
Pu njah, 0 J 2. 

Lnvird, Mr.* mirastatoroeiits c j f, respiting th- king of 
Delhi, 179 ; n ration of the, 18th 
Lvafters <. r’ti;r rebel forced if. June, 1H58, 363* 

Lt Oraod, Cyptiin, d<ath. of, nsar Jugdkpom, 
l^oagrd^, l.^rd St*, reply of, to Archbishop Ctdten, 
421, 422. 

Lloyd, Major-grnend, conduct uf T at Dmaporc, 103 1 

report® from, J0S> 1 11 ; icttrrt to th® drpufcy--mljutaut- 
geucrali 118; removed from oommarul, 121; cxplaoa- 
tions Of, 12i, 125; alleged feeling jgaiwsc fit Dhiap^ce 
123* 

Loans authorised for the sendee of India, 451, 041, 6l2, 
f.48. 

Lunvr Sing, rajah uf Mibi^Iee; treitaoti and punishment 
of* 596* 

Lowther, Captain, arrest of tJjic raju]! of Deiroghur hr, 
1C2* 


Lucknow, the r^uletiry and fortifirations L 3, 4 ; terge 
of, commenced, fi; deuth of Lawretu 11 at, 7 , C-olonel 
Inrite appointed to the tomcvmd, 8; in idapts of the 
viege, 8, II, 12; eondiUen of the iidifibitfiftts, 30, 13, 
15; advance of Havelock for the ndief of, 16; 
sr jngmf nt of force for, 37; the Aiumhfigh, 4th 73* 
piitrv of HuvvltK'.k r s troop?. 41 ; report of Gtnfirid 
Have lack, 42; death of Gonmd Neill at r.; the 
rolief that up m, 44 ; Lnga lier loglie'fc report <( thft 
defence of the residency, 40—56; fidelity of amtitc 
suidtent at, 37; instruritems fur the dfccULal relief uf, 
69, 70; state uf the besieged gsvrite m in rcaldeuty, 
78, 79; dimionnl order o f General Ootrnm at, 86; 
approach uf Sir Cotifi Campbell to, 83; xMr. havo* 
nagb’fi Mtlventure to convey intrUigeiu'c. 84, #0 1 the 
DiJkuoslio nmS Sccuod^rbaghi 86; c^erationa of the 
uavnl brigand at, 87 r 88 ; the n^i v ncy delivered, 85 ; 
ih® women and children wlchdmwn from, 8S, 234 s 
evacuated hy the gfifiisOH, 93; peril of Ca^tahi Watrt- 
TTurn at, 1)2 ; general orders uf the ucmmendcr-in-dijef, 
93; lifnputrh of Gcaeriil fHitrnm, 94 ; death of Havr- 
lock ct DUkmha, 03 ; coax jentrsUotv of rtibel fit re. s in 
nud arcnuid the dly, 242; tfm Aluodiagh »i^»ulted, 
243, 2-1 l ; foiupcr of the itbel iiToopst at Lucknow, 
245; ro;W ddenaive work.'t at, £4d; rebel Icadiu's nt| 

2d7; Bntteh fore® fifiaigned hr the final rficapturo of 
.the <4ty, 230; inchienU of the marrli, 231; att^k 
upon die city, 233,256; the reMilf, 256; fatal a^rdnxt 
At* i6 .; carrutive of treatst^nt of Rnglrsli piinoncrs by 
the rebels, 257; extract from letter in Bombatf Stmu- 
tterd respecting the Jackins and Orrs. njurd+ rod '\t 
Lucknow, 250, 260; cotretpondnocc dwrihing incte 
dent^ of the siegc» 269; of the recapture, ^65,268, 
260; offluiol notification of the capture, 27d J , das* 
paix’hes of Sir Colin Campbell, 2H i general order fo 
the troops at, £73 ; plfimi for the future ore up n (.inn of, 
280 *, state of the troops at, 281; temper of tiie peojde 
around, 282; arrival of Mr* Montgomery fit, M »h\«t 
comuilifiiiDner of Oudc, 305 ; urrangetnont of tlxs pro¬ 
tecting force, 306; tnenaced by the rebel*, 343 ; mj- 
pfoveincuts in the c’iy, 369 ; dciaiL, by fi native, <rf j 
the tnurdcr of Sir jdUuoUtuart j nekton mid f >thcra, | 
389; sifiFdi for the gra'efi, 381; vidt of Lord Ctydi 
to, 542 

regard, Sir Edward, appointed to the command of ilia 
Aaitogurh field fom: f 2St; advance of, to reiki a i 
Aximgnrlv, 2H 0 Lb 61 detect and pursuit of Koer SinR 
by* 297* 

Lydl , Dr*, murder of* at Fatiw, U?2* 

Lytfon, Sit E, B.,i!|re(fch of, at St* Albania, on Indian 
affsdrt, 43.7* 

M* 

M^CoufiOOit, lien tan unt, carried off by mntv l ieera from 
Jubbulpore, M6; corretpoiideTice with then revpeei* 
lng t 146| 147 j ffjutiteUd corpm^ of, dUcovr d fit KuU 
tungra. 148* 

Medium Itati, jttirreniJer of, fit K^rwcct 3t>7. 

Madras, disquietude nt„ i 2B; antipathy uf native race*, 
120 ; letter from, on 3 opukr lediag* 130 { piorlama- 
tWu of the Qatta't government at* 523* 

Madrru; Ut fudhxrs* nddrww to, bj rhe governor-^m- 
cral, 619; r-option of* fit Ifl&draa, 620. 

Muliomed SnrajrOo-de«n* ex-king oi Delhi; difirgea 
gainst* 171; trial of, 171—178; vmtH to, 169* U9, 
378 ; arrival at Cawnpore, 524 ; at SLvng^'xn, 630* 

MilftdmiribtrfitSon of military affairs by the Indian gov. 
ernmeiit* 70. 

Mateghur, drstmetion of the sort of, 60* 

Mmiifield, Genial, ^purt of operalsiawi M Cawoport, 
209 ; defeat of rpbete fit 31 njiiWi, 5^2- 

Mwuon, Mr,, currier uf, bf the chief of NurgootiL Ml ; 
oflicaal notifiaiticm of* 34^* 

Msfifinuwes general notice of, 590; corroborative terU, 
uiony of, 591 ; surdvora of, 502* 

Ship, rajfih of Shabgunge; fidelity of, 36 ; l^vr-d 
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by tit® rebel#. 372, 381 ; doubtful movement.* of, before 
Luck now, 382 ; hi* conduct reviewed, 383. 

M«u;i Sing, r^nh of Powri* • troachery of, 539, GUI ; per. 
ROnli uppttm.nce of. 604. 

McltaufJI, W., magistrate of Chuprah; narrative of 
pr*'ce» 'lings at, 117. 

MceutwMecr, mutiny of 26th regiment at, 141. 

Mehidjjitre, (iisAKtroux affair at, lfil ; attack on tin 
Mult# a contingent at, 2J 7; Europeans murdered at, 
il. ; report of occurrences at, ib. ; arrival of Hyder¬ 
abad contingent at, i b.; ilight and dwpenoon of rebels 
at, ib ., detail of operations at, 218. 

Mehundic Hussein, nawah of I’urruck ’.bad ; mirrender of, 
at the Raptec, 561 ; trial of, 595; banishment of, 661. 

Mrwattiei touted from Dtlld, 5b; engagement with, 59. 

Military communion, proceedings of, at Delhi, 170; rt¬ 
f ' 0 * 1 of, on the state of the Bengal army, 610. 

Missionaries, papers relating to tlie, 648 , 649 . 

Mitawlre, treason and punihiiment of the rajah of, 5 CD. i 

Mitchell, General, defeat of Tantiu Topee by, 514; letter 
from the camp of, 517. 

Mobtundco, < peratiems of Brigadier Jones at, 338. 

Mohumnn, the Mohammedan fort of, 144. 

Montgomery, Mr., judicial eoratnifiioner for the Punjab: 
tlcauvc proceedings of, ?19 ; appointed chief muimb- 
Moi.cr in Oudv, 323. 

Mmditbsd, defeat of Kcrnte Shah at, 308 ; despatch 
from, 3U9 ; loyal nddre** of the nawub of, 524. 

Morar, cantonnititt of, at Gwalior, captured by .Sir Hugh 
Rost*, 351. ° 

Moulvie of Fyz.vhad, operations of the, 307 

Movable columns from Delhi, operations of the, 59 , Cl 

Mujidiah, the battle of, 552; anhdent to the com nan.ler- 
m-ciuel at, ib. ; the fort of, 553 . 

Mondjaore, revolt at, 155 ; defeat of reheU at, 2!<t. 

Munaulww, the camp at. 21, 24 ; defeat of rebel, at, 38. 

Musburruft Khan, conduct of, at Goruckporc, 228. 

Mynpooric, capture of, by Colonel featem, 180. 


N. 

. NAaiaouaii, affair of Captain Lunbton at, 575 . 
t raa.rt, nut* pnvil.^ea of the, 588. 

0fl M,: ,ctter or> 10 J ““* 
'll' Bht,u 151 * u “ Ui <- f 

Nopic,, Brigadier, pursuit of Tantia TW by, 353 
Nargumnl (rravamrore). caste disturbance* «u, 687 . 
Nsirayuu lUo, delcat and sn render of, at Kirwrc, 3 $ 6 . 
Native army, suggestion* for the reorganisation of *1 > 9 * 

I fc V >CKy and i , '*lrt:d, an instant of, Gi l. * “ * 

Native iuMgiotta f*^rivals dwcouutenauoed, 649 
| Naval brigade ^hmmon, C aptain Sir VV. Peel) dispatched 
to the it-Mstance of lluvrlo k, 32; arrival r. Ca* n . 
pore, ; ifotiee of, 74; gallant conduct at KuJiwn 
'? ; ftttai k of the Shah Nnjeef, Lucknow, by, 87 • mt’ 

| vie i at the Kaiserbagh, 91; hoover a gun at (W 
pore, 191 ; mentioned in despatch**-*, 197 , pjg 370 
2.4; at Lucknow, 260; return to Calcar.:*, llu 
NhvsI brign „ (/Vor/, Captain SothcSy), „ arnronrv ,, f j u 

JfNflOtaiuA, advance of rebel*upon, 213; the fo.t of 21 A 
' V.ff rr n t .'.“ ns 1 , ore- 215; »*'T»tive r»l inridenu, *u J 
hrifl Bri^dto^eneral. repot of, Iron C«w„porti,') 6 s 
<lcath of, «t Lucknow. «; of> u ! • " • 

m.n» honoora awarded to, 1 J 9 . ant,.'., to wL. of, 

Kepavd «trnt »nd territorj of, 22 J ; adv of Ghoor- 
U. from, 22 b; ojv rations of. at Gonnltporv. 2*7- at 
Lu.-k.ww, 257 , return of to. 27« ; r , bt-L from r>, ldc 
take r,-fugs 579 ; defeated upon the fi ontirr, f, 581 

Nwhoko'* *?,'• ' "‘« or disquietude of tbr. 150. 

1 'i .J- '’- , ' a “' r , im.-thumous iionoura swinleJ to 

40; umiut, granted to tlai mother of> U. 


Nimhhatra, expulsion of a rebel for< i from, 155. 

Ni*am, attempted assassination a t rl»r court of the. 5$5. 
Norria, Lieutenant, mtG'dercd at Kohipore, Ml, 132. 
Nurgootic, tlie rujob of, 340; murder of Mr. Manaon 
by, 341. 

Nawahgunge, battle of, 345 ; desj«atches from, 346 ; de¬ 
tails of the action. 347. 


O. 

Oonao, 1-title of, 17. 

Orr, Major, advance of, to Mehidporc, 217. 

Orr, Copt in. imprisoned at Lucknow, 267 ; murdered, 
258 ; search for thb grave of, 381. 

Mrs., and infant, rCsV ied by British ofBcvrs, 258. 

Imttditv o f the pcophi of, 21 1 Operations of Sir 
• (>ohn Compbf ll iu f ^,73,^12^; recapture of Lucknow 
accomplished, 276; proclamation to the people of, ib. ; 
disposition of the Dude force, 305; Administrative 
commission of, 324; renewed disquietude In, 314: 
general state of the country in Juno, 1858, 308; rebel 
(ore- in, 372 ; Operations in, 510 ; Inst.ructions :o civil 
authorities of, 513; proclamation of the goi*emor- 
general, 514 ; of the begum, 543 ; termination of hos¬ 
tilities in, 571 , progress of geueral tlianriuun.cnt, 689 ; 
ths esnsst of revolt con'-idercd, 632. 

Oude, the king of, hi* embwr/cssin^ position. 300, 391. 

Oude, the queen-mother of, her death uml luT eral at 
Paris, 453. 

Outrum, Major-general, at Dinaporc, 32 ; deipatcb from 
Sir Colin Campbell to, *5.; hi.*» plan of advance to 
Lucknow, 33; generous M‘lt-d«trial, 37; aoioinpanies 
Havelock; as a volunteer, to the relief of Lucknow, 
38; wounded at the Charbugh, 43; takes the c -iu- 
rnand in (9udc, 78 ; despatches of, from the Alambagh, 
94; instructions to. from CiMnpore, 23f«: corresjvm- 
dence with the command c-in-chief them »n, 236, 238 ; 
defeats rebels at Guilee, 239; divisioiiAl orders of, 240; 
despatch from, 212; popularity of. in tlm army, 305; 
letter to Major Barrow, 4i>9; grant of annuity io, 469. 

Owen, Sergeant (53rd regiment), and family at South- 
nmpton, 416. 

Oxf *nl, .sj*eech of the Bishop of, on Christianity in India, 
436. 


P. 

Pakingtov, Sir John, M.l\, address of, tt Ms consti- 
tmnts, on Indian affairs, 42?. 

Palnr* r, Miss, wounded at Lu know, 8 . 

Palmer*ton, Lord, speech on the |Hjlicy of Lord Canuing, 
433; announces tlA direct government of India by fhe 
crown to the Court of Directors, 444 ; correspondence 
thereon, 446, 447 ; moves the thank* of parliament to 
the governor-general, and t*> the civil, military, and 
naval unices in India, 4aI; motion for hill to transfer 
thf! government of India to the crown, ib. , Bill Nh;. 1 , 
introduced, 463 ; resignation of the Palmerston cabinet, 
4c»7 , Assents to the introduction of Bill No. 2 (Ellen- 
borough'*; bi Mr. Disraeli, 471; the two mevturca 
compared, 47*2, 474, 485, 489. 

Pmm.ure, Lord, exphmiition of relations between the gov. 
emor-genrral and thecomuinnder.iu-cliiefin Indin, 4 12 . 

Parke, Br.gadler, defeat of Tantia Topee by, 545. 

rurlipmentar) Acssion of December, 1857, comm-nccmctit 
of, 441; thanks of parliament voted to governor-gen* 

♦ ral, Ac., 45 i; petition of Kast India Company to, 44 7 ; 

bill introduct.*d by i^ird Palmerston for transferring the 
government of It.dia to tlie crown, 454 ; debate 
thereon, 435—457, 462 ; debate on Mr. Raiihe’s 
motion for inquiry into causes of the war, 167, 462; 
Vt i>^ * V0 * ^ ♦ scr () ; ! reading post|H!j.cd, 467 ; 

* *r Uu'b'A motion for p ijvr«, ib. ; disciLv 4 <>n oa the 
queriicn *if bato. h>r servim at Delhi. 466; Lord 
c.Uciihovough*b Bill No. 2, introduced by Mr. Disraeli, 















































470; discussion thereon, ^71 ; defects of, 473 ; op- 
p°sed 1>y the East India Company, 474 ; resolutions 
proposed to he substituted, 476 ; debate thereon, 477 ; 
Lord Granville moves for pipers, 47^. 484; tbeaccrct 
dc-pp/itches produced, 479, 482; Bill No. 3 (Stanley’#), 
480 ; adopted by the .Commpns, 490; petitioned 
agni'iat by tho East India Company fn the L inis. ib ,; 
text C the bill aa p:i**ed, 491; * >;sion of February , 
1859, opened, 039; financial affairs of India, 641, 
647; Lord Stanley’s letters to the governor-general, 
64 4; 048; discussion thereon, 047; parliament dis¬ 
solved, 654; reassembled, 664. 

Patna, the city of, 101 ; murder of Dr. Lyelt at, 102; 
puiishment of rebels, 103. 

Peel, Captain Sir William (naval brigade), advance of, to 
the assistance of Havelock. 32 ; »r Cuwnpore, 72, 74 ; 
at Kudiwa, 76; Lucknow, 87, 91; wounded, 260; 
death of, 321 ; official notification of, 322; honourable 
mention of, in parliament, 052. 

Peer Ali Kb an, seditious conduct of, at P.itna, 101 ; pun¬ 
ishment of, 102, 103. 

Penny, General, death of, ai Kukcrowlce, 318. 

Personal narrative of the siege of Lucknow, extract 
from, 41. 

Pertabghur, defeat of Tantia Topee At. 557. 

Pcahawur, the 10th irregular cavalry disarmed at, 141. 

Petitions of East India Company Against the government 
measures, 447> 474, 490. 

Polehampton, Rev. Mr., wounded at Lucknow, 8. 

Policy ov the government m Oudc, 284. 

Poonah, the city of, 139; conspiracy frustrated and 
punished at, ib. 

Popular feeling in England on the Indian war, 426. 

Prize-money for Delhi, reported amount of, 184, 612. 

Proclamation to the people of Oude, 276 : effect of, 280 ; 
of the government of the Queen, 518; < ercno^ iaU 
thereon, 519—626 ; of the begum of Oude, 543; of the 
king of Delhi, 630. 

Promotions for services at Lncknow, 56. $1, 511. 

Ponderpore, alarm tit the sacred town of, 142, M3. 

Punjab, quiet stntc of the. 23J; plot discovered in, 373; 
administration of Sir dohu I*wrrence in. 612. 

Pnttcfjola, defeat of rebels at, 186; reward to the rajah of, 
041. 


R. 

R\da Govind, defeat and slaughter of, 559. 

Rajpootana, disturbed state of, 155, 212. 

R trnporc, attack of the fort of, 566. 

Rao Sahib, personal appearance of, 550. 

Raptcc, appearance of the river, 555; concentration 
of rebel forces upon, 560; submission of robe! chiefs 
at the, 661, 

Rvvul Pindee, conspiracy detected at. 589. 

Reikde, Captain, death iff, at Jcerum, 213. 

Rees, Mr., description of the residency at Lucknow, 79; 
of the removal from. 89. 

Relative merits of India Bills No. 1 and 2, discussed, 
472, 474 ; No. 3. 488. 

Religion in India, conduct of the government respecting 
It, 637. 

Reorganisation, the great difficulty of, 027. 

R**ridcncy (Lucknow), condition of, itt May, 1857, 3, 4; 
details of the siege, 8—15 , relieved by i lav clock, 41 ; 
state of the occupants, 4, 78; office.! details of the 
relief, 45 ; report of Lbigadier Inglia, 48 ; operations 
of the relieving force, 80; divisional <irde.r, ib .; Mr. 
K.tvanagh’s escape from, 84; relieved by Sir Colin 
Campbell, 88; the women, children, and wounded 
withdrawn, 89; abandoned by the garrison, 91, 92: 
general orders to the troops, 93; despatch of Sir James 
Ontram, 94. 

Resignation of the Palmerston cabinet, 467 ; return to 
power, 664. 

Resolutions of the Court of Directors, 475. 
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Resolutions as a basis for legislation on Indian affairs, 
476. 

Restoration of arms t<> the 33rd native infantry, 61 {. 

Rewahlt for fidelity, 596, 640, Oil, 645. 

Robert*, General, awmult and Capture of Kotnh by, 309. 

Roebuck, Mr., M.P., c<u the double government of , 
India, 425. 

Rohilmnd, disturbed state of, 16), 233; concentration of 
rebel forces in, 306 ; plan of campaign in, 308 ; inatrt c- 
tions to the authorities of. 320 \ departure of Sir Colin 
Campbell for, 321 ; hostility of the people. 366. 

RohiJbi*, unsettled state of tire. 676. 

Ronald, Mr., murder of, at K<«tah, 160. 

Roova. or Koodhumow, of the fort of, 311; death 

of Brigadier Hope at, 311, 314 j operations before, 
313, 115. 

Row, i$ir Hugh, movements of, in Central India, 231, 
269; operations before Jhumuc, 289; defend Taurim 
Topee, 290; storm .\nd capture of JLan.de by, 291 ; 
telegram from, 296; relieves Kom.h, 297 1 details of 
operations, 297, 299; report from Calpoe, 300; fare¬ 
well *«ldre#» to the troops, 348; resumr* field opera¬ 
tions, 351; defeat# Gwalior rebel# at the Morsr 
encampment, ib. ; recover# the ripttal of Gwalior. 
353 ; restores Sdndia to Ins throire, 354; genend 
order on relinquishing command, 358; notice of ser¬ 
vice#, 359. 

Ro*c, Lieutenant, death of, ai Gv alior, 354. 

llowcroP, Colonel, report of operations near Cbota Gun- 
dah, 228. 

Roy Bureilly, arrival of Lord Clyde at, 639. 

Rvfsell. Lord John, speech of, ou Indian affair#, 460. 

Russell, Mr. (Ume*' commurioncr), extract# from letters 
of, 251, 254, 266 323 336, 375, 380, 540, 568. 


Pa La Jpxg, attempt on the life of, at Hyderabad. j45. 

R.uitha! districts, disquretude of the, 161. 

Suttaro, arrest of the rajsh of. 139 

Satigor and Ncrbudda districts, rebellious atato of the, 
150. 

Scir.dia, maharajah of GwaJii.r. difficult position of, 187 ; ' 
defection of hi# troop#, 188; approach of rebel force 
under Rao Sahib, 349; retina from hia capital, 330; 
restored by Sir Hugh Rose, 354. 

Srindwa, defeat of Tantia Topou at, 514. 

Seaton, Colonel, operations of, 185, l&>. 

Sccunderbagh, attack upon the, 86. 

Seetapore, fugitive# from, at Lucknow, 257, 254, 381 
596. 

Sell nopore, confiict with rebels at, 512. 

Sepoys, submission of the, 5filL 

Sepoy ores*, specimen of, 42L 

Shaftesbury, l, r rd, vote of censure proposed by, 432. 

Shnhjehannore, rebel attack upon, 331, 334. 

Shatura, condition of female# belonging to the, 538. 

Shannon (the naval brigade), tho icrvices of, 32, 72, 
76, 87, 91, 260, 4L0. 

Sherer, Captain, re^rt of occurrtn«^s st Jelpigorce, 222. 

Showcrt, Brigadier, operations of, 185. 

Sbunkerpore, tire fort of. 537, 538. 

Sbnnkcr Shah, rajah of Gond, treason of, 144; metrical . 
prayer of, tb .; punishment of. 146. 

Sikhs, hostile prophecy of the, 594. 

Sinur, the town of. Invested by Bheel#, 134. 

Siren, defeat of rebel force nt, by Brigadier Walpole, 316. : 

Smith, Bric&dkr, affair of, at Kota-ki-Semt, 342; ot 
Tinala, 600. 

8otheby, Captain (Pearl naval brigade), service* of, 
enumerated, 618, 619. 

Spencer, Major, murder of, at Mcran-Mrcr, 141. 

Stanley, Lord, appointed secretary of state for Indin, upon 
the resignation of Lord Ellcnburough, 182; iddread of, 
to the student# at Addiscombc, 637; despatch •»* tub 
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December, 1858, to tbc govern' r-gencral, 614; parlia¬ 
mentary discussion thereon, 646; resign* office, and a 
succeeded by .Sir Charles Wood, 664. 

State of ntfiiir* in India, in June, 1858, 361, 766. 

Stttbba, Ensign, murder of, lit Rolapore. 131, 132. 
Suroeadon, the claims to, a caunc of disquietude, 128. 
Sudr&r, peculiantics of the caste of, 587. 


T. 


■^ANtia TorKK, attempt of, to relieve Jhansie, 290; de¬ 
feat of, by Sir Hugli Rom , ib .; Intrenched at Konch, 
297 ; intrigues of, at Gwalior, 349 ; defeat and rout: »»r, 
fro.i Gwalior, 353 ; reappearance of, 513; defeated at 
Soiadwa, 514; at Korrat. 515 ; subsequent movements 
of, 516, 544; pursuit of, by Brigadier Parke, 545; 
defeated at Chotu Oodeyjiore, ib. ; proclamation of, 
546; movements of, 54« ; interview with a spy, 549; 
personal appearance of, :i50, 601 ; pursuit of, 537 ; de¬ 
feated at Pertabghm, ib .; at Seckur, 574 ; ut Ko<>*ana, 
575; movements of. 582, 684 ; surrounded by IJritifh 
troops, 598; defeated «t Tinsis. 600; betruved by 
Maun Sing of Pourie, COl ; trial and death or, 602; 
persomd notke of, 603, 004. 

Tavlor, Mr., commissioner of Patna, reports of, 102, 

107. 

Taylor, A. L., riport of conflict with Bhcols, 153. 

Thanksgiving, national, for successes in India. 650; the 
pruyer ndoptrd, 656. 

Th tnks of parliament to the governor-general uml army 
in India, 454, 650. 

Thatcher. lieutenant, report of conflict with Bhecls, 
151 

Thompson, Gcnttral, extraordinary speech on the war in 
India, 460 

Tborantye, insurrectionary movement at, 548. 

Tinnevdly, eastc disturbances at, 586. 

Tin sin, dr lent of rabels at, hy Brigadier Smith, 600. 

Toolscyparc, affray with rebels at, 606. 

Treachery, « characteristic of Hindoo nature, 597. 

Trevelyan, Sir C., r. forms Introduced l»v, at Madras, 
628. 
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Tucker, Captain, defeats a rebel force at Jeer urn, 213; 
hi* dentil, 1 1 . 

Tuilowon, attack of, by rebels, 234. 

Tytlcr, LieuUnart.colonel, telegram from, 16. 


U. 

UwiiAi l.Ati, General Windham appointed* to the corn 
ruand of, 202. 

V. 

Victoria Cross, the correspondent of Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell respecting nomination* for, 2'J ; declared attainable 
by civilians for gallant conduct during the revolt in 
India, 612; conferred upon Lieutenant-colonrl Sir 
Henry M, Havelock, by the Queen, 645, 


W. 

Wakk, Mr. H. C. f gallant conduct of, at Atxah, 104, 
105. 

Waller, Lieutenant, report of operations neM Arrah, 108. 

Walpole, Colonel, junction with Sir Colin Campbell At 
Futtaghnr, 232; attach «he fort cf Rooya, 311; de¬ 
tails of action, 313; dele its rebels nt Sirsu, 316. 

Waris AJi, trea* muble corr rsjpomlence af, ac Patna, 102. 

Wuterfeld, Major, murder of, near Fcrozeabad. 340. 

Waterman, Captain, perilous adventure of, at Lucknow, 
92. 

Whitlock, General, defeats rebels >.t. Kirwee, 366 ; 367. 

Willoughby, J. B., speech on tbo Indian crisis, 422. 

Wilson, Rev. I)r., Bishop of Calcutta, death of, 404. 

Wilson, Sir Archdule, of Delhi, relinquishes command at 
Luckuour, 257 ; created a baronet, 439 ; nunuity voted 
to, 143. 

Windham, General, disastrous operations of, at Cavrti- 
por*, 98, 188; notice of, 201,202; despatch from, 202; 
explanation in parliament, ib.; removed to command 
at Umballah, ib. 

Wiseman. CurdinrJ, pastoral letter of, -120. 

Wood, Sir Charles, appointed secretary of state for 
India, 664. 

Z. 

Zen at Mahal, queen of Delhi, visit of English ladie* 
to, 169; alleged intrigues of, 180; accompanies her 
husband in his exile, 629; rnibirks at Calcutta for 
Rangoon, 630. 
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INDIAN MUTINY. 


CHAPTER I. 

LUCKNOW; THE RESIDENCY AND ITS DEFENCES; STRENGTH OF THE GARRISON; DISMISSAL OF NATH / 
TROOrs BY SIR HENRY LAWRENCE; ATTACK UPON TBS REBELS AT CHIXHUT j TREACHERY OF THE OCNNKRS, 
AVI) OF THE OUDB CAVALRY; RETREAT OP THE BRITISH TROOPS; CONCENTRATION OF THE FL’KOVKaK 
INHABITANTS WITHIN THK RESIDENCY; COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIEGE j DBATJS OF SIR IL LAWKKNCY ; 
BRIGADIER INGUS SUCCEEDS TO TIIK COMMAND ; VIGOROUS OPERATIONS OF ATTACK AND DEFENCE; 
A MESSENGER FROM CUVTNTOim; MINES AND COUNTERMINES ; DE \TH OF MAJOR BANKS ; CONDITION OF 
TICE BKSIKOED; WEEKLY PROGRESS OF EVENTS; STATE OF THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN ; ADVANCE OF 
GENERAL HAVELOCK FROM CAWNPOBE { BATTLES OF OONAO AND intSHLRUT-GCNGK ; RETRO(.R\DK MOVE¬ 
MENT J JUNCTION WITH OUTRAM; SECOND ADVANCE TO LUCLNQW, AND PARTIAL RELIEF OF THE 
GARRISON. 


The story of the relief of Lucknow will ever 
occupy one of the brightest pages in the 
annals of British heroism. The unquench¬ 
able spirit of the besieged, amidst the perils 
of wnr, the ravages of disease, and the wear 
of anxiety; the indomitable energy aim per- 
sevcnuice of the noble band sent forth to 
the rescue; and, finally, the glorious tri¬ 
umph by which their united efforts were 
crowned, present to the world a continuity 
of events as interesting in detail, as they 
were supremely important in result. The 
lives and honour of Englishwomen were im¬ 
perilled, and the brave hearts and strong 
arms of their indignant countrymen were 
irresistible, as they sprang forward to save 
or to avenge them. 

Turning from the crime-polluted streets 
of Own pore, while yet reeking with the 
blood of the victims of treachery and lust, 
and echoing with the despairing shrieks 
of the miscreant slaughterers of the defence¬ 
less and the weak, as they writhed in the 
retributive grasp of the avenger Neill; we 
have now to trace the progress of the la¬ 
mented Havelock, as, with his noble band, 
progressively augmented to about 2,500 
British soldiers, he fough- liis way step by 
step through a conutrv w hose entire popu¬ 
lation was in arms against him, and whose 
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every town, village, and even house had 
been converted iuto a fortress, ouly to bt 
reduced by blood and toil. With but one 
practicable road along which he could ad¬ 
vance, he found on either side impenetrable 
juugle, or death-exhaling uwamps, that ren¬ 
dered the slightest deviation from the nmiu 
route perilous, if not fatal, to the troops 
under his commapd. The bridges over the 
intervening rivers and streams, between 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, which nt the period 
were swollen to an enormous height, had 
been carefully destroyed by the people of 
Oude; and on the further hanks, ar he 
approached, innumerable bands of armed 
1 rebels, consisting of the mutinous soldiers 
J of the Bengal native army, and of regiments 
of the several contingents m revolt, bad 
taken their position—strongly intrenched, 
amply supplied with artillery and ammuni¬ 
tion, and «li burniug with hatred and fana¬ 
ticism ; impatient to avenge their imagined 
wrongs by exterminating the whole race of 
their benefactors, whom they felt they had 
outraged by crime so sanguinary, and insults 
so foul, that a life of despair, or a felon's 
doom, had left no alternative for them but 
a war of reckless desperation. Yet, under 
a leader whose name hail now become syno¬ 
nymous with assurance of victory, the band 
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of Havelock overcame in detail every ob¬ 
stacle ns it presented itselt; and though for 
» moment checked in its triumphant career 
by a swollen river, or by the visitation of 
disease, neither paucity of numbers, in¬ 
creasing difficulties, or unavoidable priva¬ 
tions, could prevent the accomplishment of 
the glorious task enjoined them, or could 
avert the just punishment it was their mis¬ 
sion to inllict upon the merciless and un¬ 
manly destroyers of helpless women and 
innocent children. 

Anticipating the result of General Have¬ 
lock’s advance upon Lucknow, we must- 
pause for a moment before the vista opeued 
| to us by three weary months of daily-in¬ 
creasing peril and diminishing resources, 
to compare with the generous perseverance 
and resistless valour of tln^ rcscueis, tho 
heroic spirit and Unwavering faith of the 
rescued;—to contemplate the exertions of 
that small but glorious band, whose vigi¬ 
lance and bravery preserved the priceless 
treasures of womanly honour and infant 
J purity, dependent upon it for protection, 
and tor even more than existence;—to trace, 
with exulting admiration, the ceaseless euer- 
! gies called into action by the inspiriting 
I examples of a Lawrence and an Inglis, and 
their co-rivals in a glorious emulation; sus¬ 
tained by which, a few worn-out heroes, 
regardless of wotmda or fatigue, had, from 
June to September, successfully repulsed 
the assaults of an enemy outnumbering 
them by thousands, as day by day they 
rushed upon a position ill-provided to with¬ 
stand a siogte; and whoso defence consisted 
in tha brave hearts and strong artus of its 
handful of defenders, rather than in the 
walls by which, it was partially surrounded. 

I And thus it w;vs, that, sustained by the im- 
pu ses of their true English hearts, and by 
their faith in the outstretched arras anil 
aleopless anxiety of their advancing country¬ 
men, no itttpaticut cry, no desponding wail 
was heard, though the women and children 
fftr outnumbered their defenders, every one 
of whom, as ho fell, titTuck down a harrier 
behind which they were sheltered, and left, 
a gsp through which the tide of horrors that 
surged around them, might rush in to dese¬ 
crate and destroy. No wonder, then, that 
vrhilo the defended thus bravely sustained 
the spirits, and cheered the energy of the 
defenders by their inspiring faith and pa¬ 
tient endurance of hardship and of peril, 
the assault* of the rebel hordes that thirsted 
! for their blood, were shorn of hall* their < 
9 . 


terrors, and assurance of ultimate deliver¬ 
ance became daily yet move strong, as the : 
counter-attacks*of the Jifctlo garrison oeca- 
sionally forced the assailants to reel back¬ 
ward in dismay, and by wall-timed and ju¬ 
diciously-planned sorties, found opportunity 
to drive into the beleaguered inolosure, the 
herds aud stores of provisions collected by | 
the besiegers for th necessary use and sus¬ 
tenance of their ow» troops, and tho hungry 
multitudes tli&t swntraed afound them. 

The relief of Lucknow from the rebel 
host that surrounded it, involved a struggle 
in which every nerve was strained to its 
utmost power of tension, both by our be¬ 
leaguered countrymen and by those who 
fought their way through hostile myriads 
to relieve them; and the capability of English 
endurance was, indeed, then tested. Before 
the gates of the residency could be thrown 
back to welcome the generous rescuer j, 
death had already thinned the ranks of its 
defenders*, the wisest and bravest—where 
all were wise and brave—had fallen in the 
shock of war; physical weakness had pros¬ 
trated the strength, though it e >uld not sub¬ 
due the indomitable spirit, of the heroes of ’ 
Lucknow; and famine had already unveiled 
its ghastly face amidst the beleaguered band. 
One day—perhaps bat a few hours longer, 
and the imsnrpassed hemam displayed by 
nil, for the sake of all, might have proved 
unavailing; and three months of tiusur- ; 
passed endurance and unshaken faith would 
hare been succeeded by an hour in which the 
shrieks of dishonoured and dying women 
and children would have mingled with tho 
expiring groans of their mutilated and over¬ 
powered defenders. Already the mines of 
the insurgents had peuetrated withia the j 
line of defence, and .1 short time need only 
have elapsed before the extemporised bul¬ 
warks of the residency would be blown into 
the air, and the infuriated and ferocious host ! J 
that panted for slaughter, with their no 1 ss 
brntal abettors from the bazaars and the 
gaols, would have been streaming over the 
ruins to glut themselves with the blood of i 
the defenceless victims. It was the will of ) 
Providence that this crowning atrocity of tin 
sepoy war should be wrested from tlie grasp 
of the murderous host that designed its 
consummation; and Lucknow, its women, 
and its children wferc saved! but some of 
tho best Wood of England bathed the laurels , 
that were impian^d to immortalise the 
memory of their deliverance. 

The position of Sir Hcury Lawreucc had 
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become extremely onerous after the events 
of the latter end of May, to which reference 
has already been made;* and it wax impos¬ 
sible he should avoid being deeply *m- 
pre&sctf with a xo*se of the importance of 
an approving crisis. la anticipation of 
this, he had already be pan to make prepara¬ 
tions for the defence of the residency, ip 
which he purposed to collect the whole of 
thu Europeau community, both civil And 
military, then in Lucknow; and, with this 
view, had thoroughly armed severed iwppr- 
tnnt poiuts of defence within the enclo¬ 
sure, distributing hit European soldiers to 
the best advantage over the place. Two 
squadrons of che 2nd Oude irregular uvr- 
airy were at the dfik bungalow, halfway 
between the residency and the canton¬ 
ment ; rid at the latter were sUf.ioned 
about 840 men of her majesty's 32nd regi¬ 
ment. The cantonment was situated about 
six roijte* from the city, and the residency 
was itself entirely isolated from Ixrtb. 

According to a plan recently published 
of the residency suui a [mi of the city of 
Lucknow, the former appears to have been, 
in its entirety, an irregular, Jozcuge-sliapcd 
encip&ura, having its acute angles nearly 
north and south; the southern extremity 
being contiguous to tbe Cawnpore-road, and 
the northern point approaching near to the 
iron suspension-bridge over the (roonitec, 
which separated the cantonment from the 
city and residency. Near the south point 
of the enclosure was the house of Major 
Anderson, standing in the middle -<»f a 
garden or open court, and surrouinLud by a 
wall: the house was defended by barricades, 
and loopholed for musketry; while the 
garden was strengthened by a trench and 
rows of palisades. Next to this house, and 
■ on* uuuicating with it by a hole in the 
wad, was : newly-cou&tructed defence-work, 
that received the name of tbe Cawnpore 
Battery; mounted with guns, and intended 
to command some of the houses and streets 
adjacent to tbe Cawnpore-road. A house 
next this, occupied by a Mr. Deprat, had a 
verandah, which, for defensive purposes, 
wo.s blocked up with a mud trail six feet 
liicfb, and two feet and a-half thick: this 
wall was continued in a straight line to 
that of the next, house, and carried up to a 
height of nine feet, with loopholes for 
musketry. Next to this was a house occu¬ 
pied as a school for boys of the Mar time re 
coJl-ge—strengthened by a stockade of 
• See vol. i., p. 183. 


beams placed before it; aud adjacent was a 
street or road, defended by stockades, bar¬ 
ricades, and a trench. Further towards 
the western angle of the enclosure was a 
building known as the Daroo Shut?*, or 
King’s Hospital; but then called the Bri- 
gade Mesa-house; having t well-protected 
awl lolty terrace, which cornnmudcd an 
exterior building called Johannc'* House, 
lu its rear was a parallelogram, divided by 
buildings into two square* or courts, occu¬ 
pied in various ways by officer* ami their 
families. Then came groups of low brick 
buildings around two quadrangles, called 
the Sikh Squares, ou the tops of which 
ejections were thrown up to eon hie the 
troops to /ire upon the town. Separated 
from these by a narrow lauc was the house 
of Mr. Gubbius, the financial commLaioner; 
the fine was barricaded by earth, beams, 
and brambles; the buildings wen? at length¬ 
ened in every way; and the extreme western 
point formed a battery, constructed by 
Mr. Gubins himself. Then, passing along 
the north-west side, were ceeu in turn the 
racket-court, the slaughterhouse, the sheep- 
pen, and the butcher-yard—all near tho 
boundary of the fortifications, ana sepa¬ 
rated one from the other by wide open 
spaces .* there was v. storehouse for cattle- 
food, and a guard-house for Europeans; and 
all the buildings were loopholed for mus¬ 
ketry. In the rear of the Bhoota Tutrcoch- 
ment (ao this post was called), was tho house 
cf Mr. Ommaney, the judicial commis¬ 
sioner; guarded by a deep ditch aud cacfeus- 
hcdge ; aud provided with two pieces of 
ordnance. North of the slaughterhouse, a 
juortar battery was formed. The English 
church was the next important building 
towards the jorth: it w.w speedily con¬ 
verted imo a granary; aud in the church¬ 
yard was formed a mortar battery, capable 
of shelling all the portion of tbe city be¬ 
tween it and the iron bridge. This church¬ 
yard was afterwards destined to receive me¬ 
lancholy proofs of *he sacrifices required 
for tlie defence of tin station. Beyond the 
churchyard was the home of Lieutenant 
lanes, in duugerous proximity to many 
buildings held by the rebels, and bounded 
on two sides by a gardflu; and it was a dif¬ 
ficult but most important duty to strengthen 
this house as much as possible. The ex¬ 
treme northern point of the whole euclo 
sure—not 500 yards from the iron bridge— 
was scarcely susceptible of defence in itself; 
but it was fully protected b> the ftethir 
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battery, constructed by Captain Fulton. 
This wus [decidedly the oest battery in the 
whole place, commanding a wide sweep of 
the city and country on both banks of the 
river. Along the north-enst aide, con¬ 
nected at one end with the Redan, was a 
fifcries of earthworks, fascines, and sand- 
I bags, loopholed for musketry, and mounted 
• with guns. A long ratine of sloping garden- 
ground >m turaed into a glacis, in front of 
tiic lmc of intrenchinent Just named. In 
the centre of the northern half of the whole 
place was the residency proper, the official 
abode of the chief commissioner. This was 
n spacious and beautiful brick building, 
which ua» speedily made capable of accom¬ 
modating several hundred persons; and as 
it stood on elevated ground, the terrace 
roof commanded a view of the whole city— 
for such as would incur the peri! of stand¬ 
ing there. The hospital, a very* large build¬ 
ing near the eastern angle of the whole 
enclosure, had once been the banquetiug- 
room for the British resident nf. the court 
of the king of Oude; but it was now occu¬ 
pied as a hospital, a dispensary, officers' 
quarters, and a laboratory for making fusees 
and cartridges: it >vns defended by mortars 
nrnl guns in various directions. The Ba'lee, 

I or Bailey Guard, whs near the hospital, but 
on a lower level; various parts of it were 
| j occupied as u store-room, a treasury, and 
i barracks: flic portion really constituting 
i the Bailey Guard gate (the 'station of the 
! sepoys formerly guarding the residency), 
was beyond the limits of the euclonirc, ami 
was, therefore, productive of more harm 
than good to the garrison : and as a means of 
security, the gateway was blocked up with 
j earth, ami defended by guns. Dr. Fav- 
rer’s house, south of the hospital, had * a 
; terrace roof, whence rsfles wore frequently 
j brought to bear upon the insurgents} and, 
near it, a few guns were placed in position. 
Southward, again, was (be civil dispensary; 

! and near this the post office—a building 
( which, from its positiou and construction! 
was one of the most important in the whole 
place Soldiers Here barracked iu the 
interior; a shell and fusee-room was set 
I apart* the engineers made it their bend- 
| quarters, several families resided iu it; and 
| guns and mortars were planted iu and 
around it. The financial office, and the 
house of Mrs. Sngo(the mistress of a charity- 
school), were on the south-east side of* the 
enclosure; and were, with great difficulty, 
put in a defensive condition. The judicial 


office, near S.igo's house, could only be pro¬ 
tected from an open lane by a wall of 
fascines and earth. The gaol near the 
Cawnpore gate was converted into barrack*, 
and the native hospital became a tolerably 
sheltered place. The Begum's kothee, or 
“lady's house" (formerly belonging to a 
native lady of rank), was in the centre of 
the whole enclosure: this comprised many 
buildings, which were afterwards converted 
into commissariat store-rooms, cooking- 
rooms, and dwellings for officers' families. 

The residency at Lucknow, it will be 
seen from the above description, was a small 
town, rather than a mere single building, 
occupied by the chief commissioner. Be¬ 
fore the defences were commenced (in June), 
it could be approached and entered from 
all sides; and, at the beginning of Julv, 
only a part of the defence-works above 
described wore completed. The brave oc¬ 
cupants of the improvised fortress had to 
fight: and build, to suffer and work, to watch 
and fortify, day after day, under privations 
and difficulties it is almost impossible for 
those at a distance to appreciate. The va¬ 
rious houses, frequently denominated “gar¬ 
risons" by those engaged in the siege, did 
really deserve that title iu a military sense; 
f>r they were gradually transformed into 
iirtle forts or rtronghclds, each placed under 
one commander, and each bravely defended 
against all attacks of the enemy, until tho 
triumphant advance of Havelock gave nil 
that survived of the heroic band a respite 
from their labours. 

Of the Europeans collected together 
within the enclosure of the residency, od 1 
the 30tl» of May, 1857 (numbering, ^to¬ 
gether, 794 persons;, the women and chil- * 
dren alone amounted to 522 ; besides whom 
were 138 civilians: the entire military force 
for their immediate protection, consisting 
of 144 men of all grade*—from the chief 
commissioner downward. At a subsequent 
period, when the whole of the European 
troops had been withdrawn from the out¬ 
posts, and were concentrated within the 
enclosure, the residency became necessarily 
the shelter of a much larger number of per¬ 
sons, including as well the English troops 
as also a number of men belonging to the - 
native corps, who as yet professed to be I 
loyal to the government. 

After the affair of the 30th of June (here- • 
after referred to), the discomforts of tin; in- I 
dividual* shut up within the line of defences 
began to be seriously augmented. The un- 
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fortunate result of the affair near Chinhut, 
rendered it apparent that every European 
or native Christian who valued existence, 
; | must look for its preservation within the 
wdH of the residency*; and many w ho had 
risked remaining iu the city until that tin. 
now rushed into the enclosure, without 
having made any preparation lor flight, and, 
in most instances, divested of every article 
of property but the clothing they happened 
to ho weaving at the moment of their panic. 

! The cotifusion for the first few days after this 
sudden influx, was indescribable. ‘Numbers 
I w ho had thus come iu at the eleventh hour, 

J vainly for u time sought to fiud, or to make, 

! something which they might call a home; 

| and the consequent excitement, aided ‘*y 
| the clamour and perplexities of the native 
servants, rendered the enclosure for a short 
time a perfect Babel in miniature. 

Without further anticipating events which 
will be better understood iu their duccourse, 

! it is necessary litre to observe, that, after 
' the defection of a portion of the native 
| troops at Lucknow, on the Slstof May, and 
| their flight towards Seetapore,* some 700 
I men of the several corps who still remained, 
i or professed to remain, faithful to the gov¬ 
ernment, continued to be employed iu their 
| military duties as usual; but as time pro¬ 
gressed, and it became evideut to the keen 
perception of Sir Henry Lawrence that the 
whole surface of Oude was seething with 
rebellion; when, day by day, intelligence 
reached him that station after station had 
been a scene of sanguinary outrage, and 
that regiment after regiment had, after 
murdering its officers, either dispersed in 
lawless gangs over the country, or, in a mass, 
had joined the rebel hordes that were di¬ 
recting tlieir steps towards the capital; it 
was no longer prudent t hat reliance should 
be placed upon the loyalty of men so closely 
connected by blood and religion with the 
rebellious soldiery, and whose presence had 
become a source of embarrassment rather 
than of strength. At length, intelligence 
! reached the residency that the deserters 
from Lucknow had succeeded iu exciting 
their co-rtligionists at Seetapore to mutiny; 
i and the danger of an explosion among their 
t comrades who still remained, became hourly 
more imminent. No time, therefore, was 
to be lost iu removing this cause of anxiety, 

I and, in all probability, of danger also; and 
Sir Henry Lawrence at once determined 
I upon getting rid of the whole of the native 
• See vo; 1 . i., p. 183 . 


MDTLNY. [dismissal of native troops. 

troops that remained in the cantonmeut. 
This object Iras accomplished by giving 
each man the arrears of pay due to him, 
with leave of absence from duty for three 
months. Tlie plan succeeded, without, at 
the moment, excit'ng suspicion of the motive; , 
and nearly the whole of the men evaded 
themselves of t he proffered indulgence, thus ■ 
relieving the European garrison from much 
ftnxiety, nud greatly strengthening its confi¬ 
dence in its own means for surmounting 
the difficulties that appeared likely to *ur- , 
round it. 

In a non-official communication from Mr. I 
Martin Gubbins (the finance commissioner , 
already mentioned), to his brother, the assis- , 
taut judge at Benares (printed among the ! 
Indian correspondence laid before the House j 
of Commons),f that gentleman observes as j 
follows :— " Here iu Oude we have lost every 
station but Lucknow. We hope to hold 
against all the world for a length of time. 
We hold two positions—that is, the resi¬ 
dency and Muchee Bhowun, separated by 
about three-quarters of a tnile; and wc 
have 225 Europeans and throe guns in the 
Muchee Bhowun cantonment. We have, 
thank God, got rid of the remnants of the 
mutinous regiments of Lucknow — that is, 
the 48th, 21st, and 80th native infantry, 
and 7th light cavalry. Sir H. Lawrence 
was so ill that a provisional council has 
been appointed. We ordered commanding 
officers to recommend their men to go hbme j 
for three mouths after receiving their pay ; ; 
it succeeded, in most cases, with a mere | 
trifling exception : none remain of all our 
disciplined troops. About l.,200 Seetapore , 
mutineers threaten us on the north; six ! 
regiments and a battery on the Fyzabad 
side, and two regiments and a battery from 
beyond the Gogra, also threaten us. I have 1 
no fear if wo are true to ourselves, nod go 
at the first force which approaches. We 
have plenty of elephants to carry the Euro¬ 
peans, and the fellows fear us immensely ; 
but if, as I expect, we may be hemmed m, 
though I do not fear the result, yet wc must 
needs undergo the misery and sorrow of h 
iiege.” 

Although the residency was the mam 
point of defence, the city and cantonment 
were still under British control up to the 
end of June; and, on the 27th of thnt month, 
Sir Henry Lawrence apprised tin* autho¬ 
rities at Allahabad, that lie still held the i 
residency tend the Muchee Bhowun, having , 
| See Blue Book (Indian Mutiny), No. 3; p. 75. 
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I then concentrated liis forgo upon those 
pointy only; and that bis supplier were equ d 
to two mouths* consumption : adding, that 
although he feit assured that Lucknow was 
at timt moment the only place in Oudo 
where British influence was paramount, nnd 
he dared not leave the city for twenty-four 
hours without risk of jl popular rising ; he 
declared his belief. that if he gouid be 
.strengthened by one additional European 
regiment, and a hundred artillerymen, be 
could re-establish British supremacy in 
Oude. It was not the will of Providence 
that he should have uu opportunity for test¬ 
ing the soundness of bis* frith. 

The next authentic information received 
by the Indian government, in reference to 
events at Lucknow, was conveyed by the 
following telegrams from the officer com- 
roimcliug at Allahabad, and the chief com¬ 
missioner at Benares, to the governor- 
general in council. The first is dated 
“Allahabad, July 10th, 1.30 r.n. Tbi> 
just come in to officer commanding here ;— 
'Lucknow, June 30th. From Sir II. Law¬ 
rence. Went out tins morningnaght miles 
to meet the ear my, and were defeated, 
through misconduct chiefly of artillery and 
cavalry, many of whom deserted. Enemy 
followed us up, and we have been besieged 
for four hours. Shall likely be surrounded 
to-uight. Enemy very bold, and our Euro¬ 
peans very low. Books upon his position 
now ten times ns bad as it w as yesterday: 
it ia very critical. We shall be obliged to 
concentrate, jf we are able. We shall have 
to abandon much supplies, and blow up 
much powder. Unless we are relieved in 
fiftecu or twenty days, wo shall hardly be 
nblc to muiutam our giouud. Wo* lost 
three officers killed this morning, and 
scrml wounded—Colonel Case, Captain 
Stcevcnu, Mr. Brackenbury/ ” 

The second telegram, "dated from Be- 
ttaref, July 11th, 6.15 p.m., is more 

explicit w A man belonging to the com¬ 
missariat-office in Luckuow, deposed that, 
oil June 29th, it was rumoured that 7,006 
or 8,000 insurgents were encamped ou the 
opposite Hide of the Kookral canal. Sir 
Henry went out to meet them with two 
companies of her majesty's 82ud t eleven 
gun®, and sixty sownra. After a severe 
contest of two hours, nnd a loss of sixty 
men, he was forced to retreat. The sowars 
were panic-struck, and fled. At ADyguuge, 
about two miles from the Kook ml can al, 
the enemy attacked and captured six guns. 


Sir Henry siud u> have been wounded 
there. The British fought their way to 
the rcsid ucy, closely follow o«i by the insur¬ 
gents, who entered the city, tuul began 
plundering the inhabitants, who would iot 
join them in their excesses/* 

The siege if Luckuow commenced on 
the 1st of July—the day succeeding the 
disastrous affair above-mentioned; and it 
was, for duration and severity, even more 
truly such than was that to which the ill- 
fated Sip Hugh Wheeler had been sub¬ 
jected at Cawnpore; since, in addition to 
the incessant firing of musketry, eaniiau, 
and mortars, there were also, in its progress, 
subterranean mines or gall ries dug by the 
mutineers from the outer streets, under the 
enclosing wall of the position, intended to 
blow up and destroy the defence#. To de¬ 
tect these proceedings, it was necessary to 
maintain strict and unceasing watchfulness 
at. every point of the residency at all hours. 
The concentration of the European troops 
being now indispensable, a telegraph, estab¬ 
lished upon one ')f the buildings, signalled 
to the officer in command at the Muebee 
Bhowun, directing him to blow up the fort, 
and retire to the residency with the trea¬ 
sure and guns. This affair was successfully 
accomplished; nnd 240 barrels of powder, 
and 600,000 rounds of ammunition, were 
blown mto the air to prevent them from 
failing into the hands of the enemy; the 
officers aud soldiers meanwhile Inking their 
departure for the residency, where they 
helped to strengthen the ranks of its valiant 
defenders. 

As yet, nothing had occurred seriously to : 
depress the spirits of the garrison; but the 
period approached when the master-mind 
that had hitherto successfully grappled with 
every difficulty opposed to it, was destined 
to succumb to the lethargy of the tomb, by 
an accident as extraordinary as it was uu- I 
expected. After repeatedly facing the 
perils of treason, and the more honourable 
dangers of the battle-field, it was the fate 
of Sir Henry Lawrence to be *trickeu down 
in a moment, of comparative repose, and 
beneath the shelter of his own roof. 1 
It had happened, during the morning of 
the 1st of July, that an 8-inch shell, from 
a buttery of the rebels, entered a small 
apartment of the residency, iu which at the 
time Sir Henry Lawrence was sitting, in 
conversation with his private secretary, Mr. 
Cooper. 'J he missile burst between them, 
without injuring either: and now as the 
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advantages so small as those; and, conse¬ 
quently, such acts of heroism were not en¬ 
couraged by the brigadier. 

The indignation and anxiety of the gar¬ 
rison became much* iocroaseil timing the 
third v eck of tho siege, in consequence of 
j the enemy having commenced firing at the 
■ brigade mess-house, where tho ladies and 
children had takeu refuge. Iu perfect 
keeping with the sepoy tactics, attacks 
, were thus persistently made upon those 
who could not defend themselves; and thus 
the officers and soldiers found their attention 
distracted from necessary duties at other 
points. Anderson's hou«e had by this time 
become so riddled with shot, that the stores 
were removed from it; and Depr it’s house, 
similarly battered by the enemy, in like 
maimer became uninhabitable. The build- j 
ing^ near the boundary suffered most, and, 
as a consequence, those nearer the centre 
became more crowded with inmates. Daj' 
by day, mid hour by hour, did officers and 
tneu work hard *o strengthen the defences. 
Mortars were placed behind the earthwork 
at the post-office, to shell the battery at 
Job an lie’s house; and stockades and tra¬ 
verses were made to screen the entrance to 
the residency, within which so many per¬ 
sons were sheltered. Nevertheless, the 
attack increased iu vigour quite as rapidly 
as the defences gained strength. The cus¬ 
tom of the insurgents at this time, was to 
lire all night, so as to afford the garrison 
no rest, and wear them out with a want of it. 
They nl<o now placed a mortar that sent 
shells directly into the residency building, 
and commenced n new battery to bear upon 
Guhbms’ Louse; and their cannon-balls 
fell upon aud into Fayrer’a and Gubbius 1 
houses, the post-office, and the brigade 
mess-house. Ou the 20th, a shot swept 
through a room in which several of the 
officer* were breakfasting, aud a mine was 
sprung inside the Water-gate, intended to 
blow up the Redan battery; while, at the 
same time, vigorous attacks were made on 
almost every point of the enclosure, as if to 
bewilder the garrison with crushing on¬ 
slaughts on every side. Almost every 
building was the object of a distinct attack. 
The Redan battery *as fortunately no* de¬ 
stroyed, the enemy having miscalculated 
the distance of their xuine; but the explo¬ 
sion was followed by a desperate struggle 
cm the glacis outside, iu which the insur¬ 
gents were mowed down by grape-shot be¬ 
fore they would abandon their efforts to 
voj>. U. c 


enter at that point. At lanes’* bouse, 
Lieutenant Loughnau maintained a long 
and fierce contest against u body of insur¬ 
gents twenty-fold more numerous than tho 
little band that aided him; and before they 
desisted, a hundred of their dead ant* 
wounded were carried off by the rebels. 
The financial oflico and Sago s house, en¬ 
tirely defended by military men, bore up 
bravely against the torrent that sought to 
overwhelm them. In short* every point 
was attacked with vigour; but every attack 
>* is also vigorously repelled. 

When the muster-roll was called after j 
these exciting struggles, it was found that , 
many valuable lives had been lost; though, | 
happily, not more than thirty persons of all 
grades were killed or wounded >u tho 20 th. | 
| But it is asserted by the author of A Per* J 
tonal Karr afire of ihe Siege, that the loss i 
of the enemy during nvm hours of incus- I 
sant fighting, could not have been less than 
1,000 men—a result attributed to the* 
shower* of grapeshot poured forth from the 1 
beleaguered garrison. 

In the c&urse of the fourth week, a 
gleam of hope brought transient joy to the 
besieged. Ou the 23rd, a messenger who 
had succeeded, ami<jLt imminent peril, iu 
reaching Cawnpore anu returning, entered 
the reridency, bringing news of Havelock's 
vice ones in the Do&b. He was imme¬ 
diately sent off .again, with an urgent re¬ 
quest to the general to advance with hi« 
column to Luckuow as speedily as possible. 
Now, indeed, the anxiety of tbe English 
residents was painfully augmented; they 
began to count the days that must clause 
before Havelock could arrive—a hopeful 
idea at tbe mom out, but bitterly disap¬ 
pointing afterwards; for succour came not, 
aud they knew not why; and, at last, the 
" deferred hope that maketh the heart 
sick," shed itn chilling influence around 
them. Meanwhile, the enemy were not 
idle r ou narrowly watching, the engineers 
detected the rebels forming a gallery be¬ 
neath the ground, from Johanne'a house 
to the Sikh Square and the brigade mess- i 
house. They could hear the miners at j 
their subterraneous work, and immediately 
rail out a countermine, aud destroyed the 
enemy's work by an explosion. Ou the I 
25th of tbe mouth, a letter arrived from i 
Colonel Tytler at Cawnpore—tbe first re¬ 
ceived from any quarter throughout the \ 
month of July; for the former messenger ; 
had merely brought rumours concerning 
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Havelock, and not a letter or message. 
The assurance -bat that general intended 
to advance to Lucknow, again awakened 
hopes tliat had almost ceased to exist; ao<l 
the messenger was dispatched to hiui with 
a plan of the city, to aid his proceed¬ 
ings, and to urgb his prompt advance: the 
:ne$ae«gc- being promised a reward of 
5,000 rupees if he safely brought back an 
answer. 

r f<< add to tlie distress of the Europeans, 
Majo Banks, the civil commissioner named 
by Sir Henry Lawrence, was shot dead 
while reconnoitring from the top of an out¬ 
house. The Rev. Mr. Polchnrnpton was 
also killed; ns were Lieutenants lYw.n, 
Shepherd, and Archer. Dr. Brydon was 
.severely wounded ; and the death of Major 
Banks greatly incireasad the cure and re- 
spo labilities of Brigadier Tnglia ; who, now 
that tber was no chief commissioner, felt 
the necessity of placing the community 
under strict military garrison rules. 

The following picture of the condition of 
the occupants of the residency during July, 
is drawn by one of themselves —“The 
commissariat chief was ill; no one could 
promptly organise that office under the 
sudden emergency; the food and draught 
bullocks, unattended to, roamed about the 

! >lace, and many of them were shot, or turn- 
ded into veils. Terrible work was it for 
tin.: officers to bury the killed bullocks, les* 
their decaying carcasses should taint the 
air in the excessively hot weather. Some 
of the artillery Horses were driven rami for 
want of food and water. Day afteT day, 
alter working hard iu the trenches, the 
officer* had to employ them skives at night 
iu burying dead bullocks and horses, the 
men being all employed as sentries, or on 
other duties. A» the heat continued, and 
the dead animals increased iu number, the 
stanch became overpowering, and was one 
of the greatest grievances to which the gar¬ 
rison was exposed; and the officers and 
men were troubled by painful boils. Even 
when wet days occurred, matters acre not 
much improved; lor the hot vap urs from 
stagnant pools engendered fever, cholera, 
and other diseases. The children died 
rapidly, aud the hospital rooms were always 
full; the sick mul wounded could no; he 
carried to upper apartments, because the 
enemy's shot and shells rendered such 
places untenable. The officers were pul on 
half rations early in the month ; and those 
• K*es* Personal _Va rraUco qf the Stye, 
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they had to cook for themselves, as most of 
the native servant*' had ran away w hen tins 
1 roubles began, and many of them embed 
their service by plundering i heir unsus¬ 
pecting ma*ter«. ,; The English ladies suf¬ 
fered unnumbered privations and inconve¬ 
niences, as nmy be conceived from the 
following account iu the Diary before 
alluded to; which, recording the first day of 
the siege, says—“No sooner was the first 
gnu fired, than the ladies and children 
(congregated in large numbers in l>r. Fay- 
vr’s house) were all hurried down stairs 
into an underground room, called the. Tye 
Kbana— damp, dark, and gloomy as a vault, 
and excessively dirty. Here we sat all day, 
feeling too miserable, anxious, and terrific ! 
to speak, the gentlemen occasionally coming 
down to reassure us and tell us how things 
were going on. — was nearly all the day 
in the hospital, where the scene was terrible; 
the place so crowded with wounded and 
dying men, that there was no room to pass 
between theru, ami everything in a state of 
indescribable misery; discomfort, and eon- 
fusion. In the preceding month, it; had 
been a hardship for these ladies to be de¬ 
prived of the luxuries of Anglo-Indian life; 
but they were now driven to measure com¬ 
fort.-? by n different standard. They were 
called upon to sweep their own rooms, 
draw water from the wells, wash their owu 
clothes, and perform all the menial duties 
of the household ; while their husbands and 
fathers were cramped up in little out¬ 
houses or stables, or anywhere that might 
afford temporary shelter at night. When 
food become ncanty, and disease prevalent, 
these troubles were of course augmented) 
and difference of rank became almost ob¬ 
literated, where all bad to suffer alike. 
Many families were huddled together in 
one largo room, and all privacy was de¬ 
stroyed. The sick mid wounded were, ns 
might he supposed, in sad plight; for, kind 
as others were, there were too many harass¬ 
ing duties to permit them to help mlecjiiately 
th'.se who were too weak to help them¬ 
selves. Officers aud men were lying* abour. 
in the hospital rooms, covered with blood, 
and often with vermin; the d/wbee*, or 
washermen, were too weakhauded for the 
preservation of cleanliness; aud few of the 
British lmd the luxury of * change of linen: 
the windows being kept closed aud barri¬ 
er, doji to prevent the entrance of shot, the 
pestilential atmosphere carried off almost 
as many unfortunate* as the enemy's mis- 
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sxle»." Of the flies, it is said—" They daily 
increased to -such au extent, tlmt we’at last 
, began to feel life Jfksome, more on their 
i recount than from ary other of our numer¬ 
ous troubles. In the clay, flics, in the 
, night, mosquitos: but the latter were bear- 
! 'ddc; the former intolerable. Lucknow 
' had always been noted for its flics; but at 
no time had they been known to be 
I troublesome. The mass of putrid matter 
| 1 that was allowed to accumulate, the rains, 
the commissariat stores, the hospital, had 
attracted these insects in incredible mini* 
hers. They swarmed in millions; and 
| though we blew daily some hundreds of 
thousands into the air, this seemed to make 
j no diminution in their numbers—-the 
ground was still black with them, and the 
table* were ever covered with these flics, 
j Wo could not sleep in the day on account 
of them. We could scarcely eat. Our 
beef, of which we got a tolerably small 
i quantity every day, wa* usually studded 
1 with them; and when I ate my miserable 
boiled lentil-soup and unleavened bread, 
a number would fly into my mouth, or 
tumble into and float about in my pl*te.” 

The fifth week of the siege opened with 
the same dreary prospect as the last, only 
deepened in intensity: the enemy did not, 
it is true, attack with more vigour, but the 
defenders wore gradually becoming weaker 
j uy their resources except courage, and 
I the resolution to bear all rather than yield 
I to the eueaiy. Colonel Tytler'a letter" had 
j inspired hope that the relieving column, 
under General Havelock, would arrive at 
| Lucknow before the end of July; but when 
the oOlh and 31st had passed, and ibe 1st 
and 2ud of August had passed also, then, 
indeed, were their hopes cruelly destroyed, 
and it required all the energy of the briga- 
i dicr to keep up the tpiriU of himself and 
his companions uudor the disappointment. 

About the beginning of the month a 
j great accession to the number of rebel 
sepoys had occurred, thereby increasing the 
phaJ.mx opposed to the British, aud requfr- 
iug yet more strenuous exertions to repel 
their constant attacks. During the opera- 
tions of this week (the fifth), Olio of the 
ladies, Mr i. D jrin, was among the number 
I from the shots of the enemy—an 

event which was peculiarly distressing to 
ail. A soldier learns to brave death on his j 
l own account, but ho is inexpressibly grieved 
when he secs tender women falling near 
I* him by bullets intended for men alone. 


Shortly after the sixth week had com¬ 
menced, the brigadier succeeded in obtain- 
ng the services of a native, who undertook I 
the perilous duty of convoying a small imlc! I 
to General Havelock at Cawupor ?. On ' 
the 8th of August, (ho garrison could hear j 
t»nd see much inarching and count* rmarch- 1 
ing of troop* within the citv, without being 
able to discern its cause; hut fondly hoped, 
when the booming of guns was hoard, that 
Havelock was at hand. This hope was, 
however, speedily and bitterly dashed ; for, ! 
on the following day, a great force of rebels 
was seen to approach from the direction of 
the cantonment, cross the river, aud join 
the main body of the insurgents in Luck¬ 
now. On the 10th, they made a desperate 
assault on all parts of the enclosure; but the 
attacks were again frustrated by the heroic 1 
valour ‘.ud determination of the besieged, 

Hp to the time when the seventh week of 
the siege had commenced, there had beeu 
twenty letters seut for succour; first, by 
Sir Henry Lawrence, and then by Brigadier ■ 
lugiis; and to only one of these had a direct I 

reply been received. Few of them had , 

reached their destination; and of those few 
a reply to one alone safely passed through 
ad the perils between Cawnpore and Luck¬ 
now ; aud this was not, of a nature to impart 
much comfort. At length, on the 13th 
(each intermediate day being occupied with 
fighting), a letter was received from General 
Havelock, felling of lus inability to afford 
present succour. The residency had by this J 
time been so ehftkeu by shells and balls, 
that it was no longer a secure retreat; but 
a groat increase of discomfort was yvt in 1 
store for the numerous persons who hud 
beea hitherto accommodated within it. Ou 
the 18th, a terrible commotion took [dace, j 
the cuemy having exploded a mine under , 
the Sikh Square, or barrack, nnd made a 
breach of thirty feet in the defence boundary 
of the enclosure. Instantly ail hands were | 
set tc. work: boxes, plank*, doors, beams, 
were brought from all quarters to stop up 
the gap; while muskets and pistols were 
brought to bear upon the assailants. Not 
only did the gallant fellows within the i 
enclosure repel the enemy, but they made a • j 
sortie, aud blew* up some of the exterior 
buildings which were in inconvenient prox- 
imity. 

By the eighth week, the report of fire- | 
arms had become so familiar to the resident 
of the enclosure, that hey ceased to notice * 
the iTilssilc-i a* they whistled past their cam. 
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Every day was now marked with some vicis¬ 
situdes. Ou the 20th, the enemv opened a 
tremendous cannonading, which knocked 
down n guard-room over the mes^-houae, 
and learned the number of places from 
which the garrison could obtain a look-out. 
The enemy were, on that day, also detected 
in an attempt to run new mines under the 
Cawnpore battery and the Bailey Guard. 
This led to a brilliant sortie, which resulted 
not only in the spiking of two of the 
enemy’s guns, bat also in the blowing up 
of Johaiflnc’ft house, which had been such a 
perpetual source of annoyance to the garri¬ 
son. It was one of the heat day's work yet 
accomplished, and cheered the poor, hard- 
worked fellows for n time; hut they had 
still enough to trouble them. The Cavrn- 
pore and Redan batteries were almost 
knocked to pieces, and needed constant 
repair; the judicial office became so riddled 
with shot, that the women and children had 
to ho removed from it; while the enemy's 
sharpshooters were deadly accurate in their 
aim : their miners began new mines as fast 
ns the old on os were destroyed or rendered 
harmless; and, worst, of all, luglis’s little 
band wus rapidly decreasing. 

The last week in August was the ninth 
of a perilous life in the residency at Luck¬ 
now, As the days passed slowly and sadly 
by, they exhibited variations in the degree 
of danger; but they brought no comfort to 
the hearts of the garrison and its charge. 
The advantage gained by the successful 
raining and blowing up of Johanne’s house 
(the post from which the African eunuch 
before mentioned had kept up n most accu¬ 
rate and fatal fire into the enclosure, bring¬ 
ing down more Europeans than any other 
person in the enemy's ranks), was more 
than balanced by abundant miseries in 
other quarters. GubLina' hou^.e had be¬ 
come so shot-riddled, that the ladies and 
children placed there for shelter, wore too 
much imperilled to remain longer: they 
were necessarily removed to other buildings; 
adding to the number of inmates in rooms 
already sadly overcrowded. 

Distressingly severe as the labour* of the 
besieged had been from the commencement, 
they now became doubly so ; for the oueiny 
had erected a new battery opposite the 
Ihtilcy Guard, and commenced new mines 
in all directions. As the defenders could 
seldom venture on a sortie to examine the 
enemy's work.* of attack, they were driven 
to the construction of listening galleries— 
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underground passages, where the sound of 
the enemy's mining picks and shovels could 
he heard. And then would be renewed 
the digging of countermines, and a struggle 
to determine which p:«rty should be the 
first to blow the other into the air. 

During this harassing week, another 
letter was received from General Ilavclock; 
whose intimation, that a period of three 
weeks, at least, must yet elapse before he 
could possibly reach them, threw them into 
a state of despondency; the more painful 
because the announcement that a letter 
from him had reached the residency, had 
raised their hopes and expectations to the 
utmost: when, therefore, the delay was 
made known, the disappointment of all was 
excessive. The sick and wounded, and the 
women and children, suffered in health anil 
comfort much more terribly in August than 
in July: every kiud of peril and discomfort 
had increased in severity ; every means of 
succour and solace had diminished in pros¬ 
pect. Death struck down many; disease 
and wounds prostrated a still greater num¬ 
ber; and those who remained were a prey 
to apprehensions that weakened m ud auu 
body together. The poor women, shut up 
by dozens together in smalt rooms, yearned, 
but yearned in vain, for the breathing of a 
little air free from impurities. They dared 
not move* out, for the balU and bullets of 
the enemy sped into and across every open 
space. Sometimes an IS pounder shut 
would burst into a room where two or three 
of th<mi were dressing, or where a large 
number of them were at meals. Iu some 
of the houses where many ladies formed 
one community, they would take it in turn 
to keep awake for hourly watches during the 
uight. One of these said in a letter—“ 1 
don’t exactly know what is gained by these 
night watchings, except that we are all very 
nervous, and arc expecting some dreadful 
catastrophe to happen.” The little childrcu 
now died oft' rapidly, their maladies being 
more than could be met with the resources 
at hand; and those who bore up against 
the afflictions were very much emaciated. 
The husbands and fathers, worn out w ith 
daily fatigue and nightly watching, had 
little solace to afford their families; and 
thus the women anil children were left to 
pass the weary hours as best they could. 
A few little creatures (“ siege babies” as 
their poor mothers called them) came into 
the world duriug this stormy period; and 
with them each day was a struggle for life. 
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To the officers and men, much additional 
misery arose from the fact, that the com¬ 
missariat quarter, offensive to every sense, 
on account of the organic accumulations 
inseparable from .the slaughtering and 
cutting up of animals, was one of the 
weakest parts in the whole enclosure, and 
required to be guarded at all hours by 
armed rnen, who loathed the spot for the 
reasons mentioned. The chaplain, also, now 
found the churchyard getting into such a 
horrible state, that he dared uot go near 
the graves to read the burial-service. An 
instance is mentioned by Mr. Rees, which 
illustrates the mental sufferings of many 
who, however willing to endure suffering 
themselves, were almost crushed by the con¬ 
templation of the miseries around them. 
" One of the officers,” he says, “ had at first 
told me of his wife being feverish, and quire 
overcome with the abominable life she had 
to lead. And then he talked to rue of his 
boy, Herbert; how he was attacked with 
cholera, and feared he was very ill; and 
how, instead of bdng able to watch by his 
bedside, he had been all night digging at 
Captain Fulton's mine; and theu, how his 
child, next night, was convulsed, and what 
little hope of his darling being spared to 
them; how heartrending the boy's suffer¬ 
ings were to his parents' feelings; how 
even his (the father's) iron constitution was 
at last giving way; how he had neither 
medicine nor attendance, nor proper food 
for the child; and how the blowiug-up of 
the mine so close to his sick child had 
frightened him. And then to-day he told 
me, with tears in his eyes, that yesterday— 
the anniversary of his birthday -his poor 
child was called away. f God's will be 
done/ said he; 9 but it is terrible to think 
of. At night we dug a hole in the garden ; 
and there, wrapped iu a blanket, e laid 
him."' This case, says the narrator, is uot 
singular: many another poor parent's heart 
w as similarly torn in this terrible ordeal. 

The necessary supply of provision for the 
garrison was naturally a constant source of 
anxiety to Brigadier Inglis and the other 
officers, and the distribution of food became 
a work of some difficulty, as the store 
rapidly diminished, and no prospect ap¬ 
peared of replenishing it. Fresh meat could 
be obtained for ths garrison as long as 
any healthy bullocks remained; but in 
other articles of food, the deficiency grew 
serious as the month advanced. An im¬ 
mense store of attah (the coarse meal from 
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which chupatties, *or cakes, were made) 
had been provided by Sir Henry Lawrence; ' 
but this was now nearly exhausted, and the i 
garrison had to grind corn daily from the 
store kept in the impromptu granaries. 
The women and elder children were much 
employed in this work by means of hand- 
mills. The atom of b/toosa , or animal food, 
was also diminishing; and the commis¬ 
sariat officers saw clearly before them the 
approach of a time when the poor bullocks 
must die for want of food. The tea and 
sugar were exhausted, except a little store 
kept for invalids. The tobacco was all 
gone; and the soldiers, yearning for n 
pipe after a hard day's work, smoked dry 
leaves, as the only substitute they could 
obtain. A few casks of porter still remained, 
to be guarded as a precious treasure. Once I 
now and then, when an officer was struck 
down to death, an auction would be held of 
the few trifling comforts he had been able j 
to bring with him into the enclosure, nud 
then the prices given by those who pos- 
! sessed means, plainly told how eager was 
the desire for some little change in the 
poor and insufficient daily food. A few 
effects left by Sir Henry Lawrence were 
sold; among them £16 was given for a 
dozen bottles of brandy; £7 for a dozen 
of beer; the same amount for a dozen of 
sherry; £7 for a ham; £4 for a quart bot¬ 
tle of honey; £5 for two small tins of 
preserved soup; and £3 for a cake of 
chocolate. And these prices were moderate, I 
compared with those given towards the 
close of tho siege. 

September brought with it the com¬ 
mencement of the tenth week of the capti¬ 
vity. New minis were everywhere dis¬ 
covered, and the officers and men attended 
sedulously to the underground "listening 
galleries” before mentioned, and there ob¬ 
tained unmistakable evidence that the 
enemy were runniug mines towards Sago's 
house, the brigade mess, the Bailey Guard, 
aud other buildings, with the intent of 
blowing them up, and making a forcible 
entry into the enclosure. Unceasing exer¬ 
tions at countermining aione prevented this 
catastrophe, nud its attendant horrors. 

On one day the upper part of tho brigade 
mess was smashed in by a shot; on ano¬ 
ther, a breach was made iu the wall of the 
Martiuicre temporary school, requiring in¬ 
stant barricading to prevent the entrance 
of the enemy; on another, a few engineero 
made a gallaut sortie from Innes's house. 
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I and succeeded in blowing up a building 
from which the enemy bad kept up an 
in rs*nnt. n ? of musketry: and on omi oc¬ 
casion, :m offirevlnKi the curiosity to count 
the cannon-balls, varying from three to 
twenty-four pound* cadi, which had fallen 
i ( cm the ro of of owe building alone (the 
brigade mi ss-housi), and they amounted to 
the incredible number of 280 in one day ! 

On the 5th of September, the enemy 
' appeared, by their activity, to be deter- 
I mined upon the accomplishment of some 
extraordinary object. hive thousand of 
| them advanced towards the residency, and 
having farmed a battery on the opposite 
side of the river, they exploded two mines 
near the Bailey Guard and the mess-house. 
They then rushed forward to Guhbint/ 
housn and to the Sikh Square, bringing 
with them long ladder.** to effect an escalade, 
in short, limy seemed determined to carry 
their point on tie's occasion: but their 
efforts were vain. The garrison, though 
worked almost to death, gallantly rushed 
to e cry cud angered spot, and repelled the 
enemy', hastily reconstructing such defence- 
works as had been destroyed or damaged; 
and the two mines, being short of their in¬ 
tended distatice, fortunately wrought but 
j little mischief. 

At length, vague rumours readied the 
residency that General Kaveloek had a 
j second time defeated the troops of Nana 
I Sahib at Gawnporc. or Bithoor; and, as 
| much unusual marching mid activity were 
occasionally visible among the troops in the 
city, apprehension became painfully excited 
as to the effect, such intelligence might 
have upon the passions of the enemy who 
had beeu continually receiving reinforce- 
i rucut$, and appeared resolutely determined 
to possess themselves of the enclosure, if 
i | not by huud-to-h&ud fighting, by the utter 
exhaustion ot its defenders. Thus, the 
nights now became to the residents more 
| | terrible than even tho days; for the rebels, 

! as if to destroy all chance of sleep for 
I the wearied garrison, kept up an unceasing 
j torrent of musketry close to the walls, ac~ 
l com pruned by the most unearthly yells and 
* shouts, the very sound of which was 
I enough to sink*. dismay into the hearts of 
the women and children, who vainly sought 
j to shut their ears against the hellish din. 

I The peril of the garrison had, as may be 
| supposed, increased as time wore on ; and, 
U by the beginning of the eleventh week, 
i [wounds ami fatigue had weakened the 


physical energies of the strongest among 
thorn. Still the spirits of all were buoyant; 
they knew that their extremity would 
have a triumphant end—that Iieip would 
come; and, although still left in uncer¬ 
tainty as to the movements of tho force 
under Havelock, not a doubt was felt that 
its approach would be sudden, and their 
deliverance sure. Still they did not roly 
with blind confidence upon the efforts <j!f 
friends without tho enclosure ; while in¬ 
stant and increasing effort was indispensable 
for the safety of those within it. ln short, 
there was no time for relJection upon the 
probabilities of what others might do for 
them, since every moment was necessarily 
devoted to the bare preservation of exis¬ 
tence. The officers, who had from the first 
boon driven from place to place for their 
scant opportunities of repose and food, had 
for some time messed in one of the bnihi- 
iugs of the Begum** kothee ; and this fact 
appeared to be known to the rebels, who 
were from tiic first better informed of what 
took place within the enclosure, than the 
garrison were with the transactions beyond 
the walls: they therefore directed their 
shells and balls so thickly on that spot, that 
access to it became exceedingly difficult and 
dangerous. Two sides of lanes'* house 
were bl< wn m, and tho whole structure 
made little else than a heap of ruins. The 
residency proper had become so much shat¬ 
tered by the continual firing to v% liioli it 
bad beeu exposed, that great caution was 
necessary on the part of those ns yet shel¬ 
tered within its walls. New nines were 
also discovered, directed to points under¬ 
neath the various buildings; ami the enemy 
sought to increase their means of annoy¬ 
ance, by throwing shells filled with abomi¬ 
nable anil filthy compositions. 

One of the most annoying perplexities, 
beemrne the most constant, wa« the uncer¬ 
tainty in which the men and officers were 
kept as to the point at which their efforts 
would be next required: then there was the 
constant anxiety as to whether they were 
milled or not; and they could not !>e sure h 
moment that the ground would not’ open 
under their feet, or the buildings around 
them fly into tho air, by the explosion of a 
mine. Shells came smashing into their 
rooms, and knocked the furniture, &e., into 
fragmeuts; then followed round shot, and 
down tumbled huge blocks of masonry, 
while splinters ot wood and bricks flew m 
all directions; beds were literally blown to 
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afoms, and trunks ami boxes smashed into ’structed near the iron bridge; in a piece of 
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little pieces. Nevertheless there was still 
no flinching: if a dine vere discovered, a 
countermine was speedily run out to frus¬ 
trate: its purpose. ’If a‘wall or a verandah 
wore knocked down by a shot, the mine 
was instantly converted into a rampart, bar¬ 
ricade, or si kade; ; nd the persevering 
obstinacy of the rebel assailants was thus 
more than inet by ti indomitable spirit 
and energy of those assailed. 

A loss was incurred on the 14th of Sep¬ 
tember, which occasioned much grief to the 
whole garrison. Captain Fultou, who had 
succeeded Major Anderson as chief engi¬ 
neer, and whose skilful operations had justly 
earned for him the admiration of all, while 
his kindness of manner had rendered him a 
general favourite, w in struck by a cannon¬ 
ball, which took his head completely off. 
His lo5*s was severely felt by Brigadier 
luglis, and mourned by everyone. 

At length the period had arrived when 
deliverance was near. The twelfth week of 
the siege was the last in which the be¬ 
leaguered garrison and its he!pies** charge 
were destined to suffer the perils and sus¬ 
pense of a cruc! captivity. Iu approach 
found them with spirit* much saddened, 
but* with determination firm as ever. They 
had now lost a number of valuable officers 
and estimable friends, and could not choose 
but feel the deprivation. Within the last 
few days Lieutenant Birch had fallen}’then 
Mr. Deprat, a merchant, who had worked 
and fought most valiantly at the defences; 
then Captain Cuoliffe; and then, most 
mournful loss of all, Lieutenant Graham, 
whose mind, over-worn by exertiou mid 
fatigue, had given way; and Lis own hand 
had sadly terminated a career of honour. 
A* a natural consequence of these and 
similar losses, harder work than ever pressed 
on those who remained alive. Not for a 
moment could the look-out be neglected. 
At all hours of the day and night, officers 
wore posted on the roof* of the residency 
and post-office, finding such shelter as they 
could while watching intently the river, 
the bridges, the roads, and the buildings 
in and around the city. Every fact they 
observed, serioun in its nppurenfc import, 
was at once reported to Brigadier Inglis, 
who made .*uch defensive arrangements as 
the circumstances called for, and aa bw 
gradually lessened resources rendered pos¬ 
sible. The enemy's batteries were now 
mure numerous than ever: they were con¬ 


open ground that formerly comprised the 
kiteheu-garden of the residency ; near a 
mosque, by the swampy ground on the 
river's bank ; in front of a range of buildings 
’ailed tfae Captan Bazaar; in the Tarco 
kothce, opposite the Bailey Guard ; near the 
clock-tower opposite the financial office ; in 
a garden and buildings opposite t he judicial 
office and Anderson’s house; in numerous 
buildiugs that bore upon the CJawnporo 
battery and the brigade mess; in fields and 
buildings that commanded Gubkins’ house, 
and in positions on the north-west of the 
enclosure;—-in short, the wholo place was 
surrounded by batteries bristling with mor¬ 
tar* and great guns, some or other of which 
were incessantly firing shot mid shell into it. 

The personal life of the inmates of this 
abode of peril, during the last three weeks of 
their occupancy, w as fraught with wretched¬ 
ness to everyone. If the men toiled and 
watched in sultry, dry weather, they were 
nearly overcome by heat and noisome 
odours; if they slept in the trenches in 
damp nights, after great heat, they suffered 
in their bones, for they had neither tents 
nor ehauge of clothiug. Such was the 
slate to which the whole of the ground Mas 
brought by refuse of every kind, that a pool, 
resnltinfjj froru a shower of rain, soon be¬ 
came an insupportable nuisance; and sani- I 
tary cleansings were unattainable by a com¬ 
munity who had neither surplus labour or 
opportunity at command. Half the officers ! 
were ill at one time from disease, over- | 
fatigue, and insufficient diet; and vben A 
thus laid prostrate, they hud neither medi- t 
cines nor surgeons sufficient for their need. 
There was not a sound roof in the whole 
enclosure, anci provisions of every kiml had 
at last become short. A crisis eonld not he 
distant. Such, then, was the state to which 


the garrison of Lucknow, and the women 
and children under its protection, were re¬ 
duced, when the third week of September 
was closing upon them. Endurance, almost 
superhuman, had brought them thus far 
through suffering and peril. Deliverance 
was now at hand. 

And here, for the present, we lca\e the 
noble band ot valiant men, and high-spi¬ 
rited women, and confiding children, as¬ 
sured of their speedy emancipation from 
the toils that surrounded them—to trace the 
progress of the gallant army, led by the 
victorious Havelock to the rescue, and to 
inscribe upon future pages the record of its 
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trials and its triumphs. It will be remem¬ 
bered, that the pfeudui detail of the opera¬ 
tion* of the force under Brigadier-general 
Havelock, closed with a ekgraphic an¬ 
nouncement from that officer to the com- 
mauder-in-chicf, on the 21 At of July, that 
lie was then “free to cross the ftangw” 
from Cawnpore; and that a portion of the 
troops, with five guns, which had already 
passed over, were in position at the head of 
the road to Lucknow.* From this date, 
j*thereto^?, the narrative of proceedings for 
the relief of the capital of Oude are pro* 

| periy resumed. 

By a telegram from Lieutenant-colonel 
Tviler (assistant, quartermaster-genera] with 
! the force), to tiie commander-in-chief, on 
l the 23rd of July, that officer reports as fol- 
I lows :— 

* Vie have 1,100 men across the river. 
Passage most difficult on account of the 
breadth find strength of the stream. 1 hope 
to complete the passage in two days; hut 
can’t say lor certain—all workiug hard at 
it. Sent thirty-five elephants across to-day, 
but fear I have lost one. Lucknow holds 
out bravely, and in uo danger—can easily 
hold ih .ir own until the 5th of August, 
mil longe r, if necessary. Enemy's fire very 
slack. Large bodies of men who occupied 
the villages on the road, have abandoned 
them on receiving intelligence of our passing 
the tiver. It is a great pity we can’t keep 
up our old system, seen and felt at the same 
inrjuatrnt; but this river is a fatal obstacle : 
all possible baggage is left behind. No one 
* takes tents—-only a change of clothes, and 
1 some food and drink, and yet we ahs de- 
i layed. We shall resume our old ways in 
I three days, please God ! ami relieve Lucknow 
in six. Give us 3,000 Europeans and six 
horsed guns, and we will smash every rebel 
1 force one after the other: and the troops 
coming up in the rear can settle the 
count' v.’* 

On the 26th of the month, Brigadier- 
general Neill reported to the commander- 
in-chief that the whole of the foredestined 
for the relief of Lucknow-, had crossed from 
Cawnpore, and would be ready to move on 
hv the 28th ; on which day Brigadier general 
Havelock, who had united to collect his 
troops at Mungulwar .(six miles from the 
Haul iyg-place ou the left bank of the Ganges), 
iuforiued the commander-in-chief that tin; 
chances of relieving Luc know were hourly 
multiplying against him; that Nona Sahib 
• Sec vol. L, p. 38& 
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hail collected 3,000 men, with several guns, 
and was then on his left Hank at Futteh- 
pore Bhowrassee, with the avowed intention 
of cutting in upon the rear of the British 
force when it should advance. The telegram 
then proceeded thus;— : 

“The difficulties of an advance to the 
capital arc excessive. The enemy has iu- 
trenched, and covered with gnus, the long 
bridge aero is the Soke at Bun nee, and has 
made preparations for destroying it, if the 
passage is forced. I have no means of 
crossiug the canal near Lucknow, even if 
successful at Bmince. A direct attack nt 
Bunuee might cost me one-third of my 
force. I might turn it by Alolian, unless 
the bridge there is also destroyed. 

“1 have this morning received a plan of 
Lucknow from Major Anderson, engineer 
in that garrison; and umclf valuable in¬ 
formation in two memoranda, which escaped 
the enemy’s out-posted troops and were 
partly written in Greek characters. These 
communications contained much important 
intelligence orally derived from spies, and 
convince xne of the extreme delicacy and 
difficulty of any operation to relieve Colonel 
Inglis, now commanding iu Lucknow. It 
shall be attempted, however, at i very risk, 
aud the result faithfully reported. 

"Our losses from cholera are becoming 
serious, and extend to General Neill’s force 
as well ns ray own. I urgently hope that 
the 5th and 00th cau be pushed on to me 
entire, and with all dispatch, and every dis¬ 
posable detachment of the regiments now 
under iny command may be sent ou. My 
whole force only amounts to 1,500 men, of 
whom under* 1,200 are British; and ten 
guns imperfectly equipped and maimed.” 

Carrying out the intention expressed in 
the preceding telegram. Brigadier general 
Havelock, ou the morning of the 29th, 

| commenced his march towards Lucknow. 

I The lorcc moved off* their camping-ground 
at Mungulwar a* the day broke, aware, that 
opposition awaited them at a village called 
Oonao, about three miles from their starting- 
point; and, consequently, they were not. 
surprised whim, on nearing the place, three 
guns opened upon ibem. Two field-pieces 
were immediately brought forward, and 
silenced them; but, as the troops rnoveo on, 
a line ol white puffs of smoke from the 
orchard and garden walls surrounding the 
place, indicated that the matchlock meti 
intended to stand their ground. On this 
the skirmishers rushed forward, aud drove 
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the enerny out of the arch aril into the vil¬ 
lage, leaving the three n Mins in the posses¬ 
sion of i he British, who, pushing forward, 
attempted to clear tho village, but met with 
a resistance they were not at the moment 
prepared for. 

The mnd-waited villages of Oude, and 
their fighting inhabitants, are among the 
peculiar features of the country. Every 
hamlet is nt chronic feud with its neigh¬ 
bour; ami all of them look upon open 
rebellion against the farmer of their taxes 
as a sacred duty. The consequence is, that 
a century of practical experience in the art 
of self-defence, had converted those villages 
into almost impregnable fortifications, ami 
the villagers hem selves into excellent gar¬ 
rison troops. A hundred Oude men would 
flee from the attack of ten English soldiers 
on an open plain; but if ten Oudians are 
placed behind a loi choied mud wall, they 
will hold their position without shrinking, 
nor consider it much of au achievement. 
Such was the case in the petty village of 
Oonao. The enemy were completely hidden 
behind walls: the Brit: h troops were in 
the place and all round it, and yet they 
could comparatively do nothing, und were 
dropping fa^t uqder the bullets of their un¬ 
seen foes. Thrice did a portion of them 
charge a mud-walled enclosure filled with 
men, and thrice were they driven back 
with heavy lo^s. At length it was deter¬ 
mined to fire tho place; the artillery drew 
buck, portfires were laid to the thatch, j 
and the men of the light companies stood | 
waiting around the outskirts, with eager 
eyes and rifle* cocked, like terriers waiting 
for the rats to rush out. 

Just at this moment, while the thatch 
was crackling amidst the spreading flames, | 
the field engineer of the force, who had 
gone round to the front of the village by 
himself to reconnoitre, came spurring back 
in hot haste with the irtformation that a 
very large force of infantry, cavalry, and 
guns, was rapidly advancing from the other 
side upon Oonao. Upon this, the task of 
finishing off the rebels in the burning 
village was left to the Sikhs ; nnd the whole 
British force w as ordered to turu the posi¬ 
tion by the right, and move on to the front 
ns quickly as possihle. This, however, was 
no easy matter as far as the artillery was 
concerned ; for the ground was heavy, nnd 
the guns frequently stuck fast in the 
swamp for five minutes together, under a 
galling fire of matchlocks. At leugth the { 
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main road was reached again, and the force 
pushed on through the groves which en¬ 
circled the place. 

Beyond the trees lay a level, swampy 
plain, of vasf extent, traversed by a main 
load, along which was seen approaching, a 
force 1 about 6.000 men, bearing down 
on our right and left flanks, with their 
guns in advance; the distanco between 
the opposing columns being about 1,500 
yards. The lending gun of tho English 
troops was immediately unlimbered, and 
opened upon the insurgents, with a view 
to arrest their progress, and give the iu- 
faniry time to deploy; while the other 
guns, as they caiuc up one by one,* went 
into action in line with the first, liy this 
time the enemy’s artillery had closed to 
within a thousand yards, and opened fire. 
The sun, fortunately, was at tho back of the 
Erglish gunners, and they could distinctly 
see tho objects they were to fire at; and, 
consequently, in about ten minutes they 
had silenced the enemy’s leading guns, 
and the whole of the English force moved 
forward, with the artillery in the centre. 
The immense disproportion between the 
attacking column and the force of the 
enemy, was a subject of hilarity among 
the troops, ns thCjr small thin line struggled 
forward knee-deep ia swamp, with sloped 
arms, to encounter the vai f masses of 
in fun try and cavalry that ^warmed in front 
of them Not one of those grim and 
bearded Englishmen but felt confident of 
victory, and a groan ran through the line, 
"Oh that we had cavalry, to cut the 
dogs up !” 

During this advance, the artillery came 
into actiou as opportunity occurred, ami, 
still pressing forward, gnu after gun was 
abandoned on the road; while those in tho 
front, and on the left flank, stuck in the 
swamp, and were left to their fate. At last 
the English artillery got up near enough to 
tell upon the rebel infantry; while the 
saddles of the cavalry began to empty rapidly 
under the fire of the Enfield rifles. Presently 
the enemy’s horsemen went threes about; 
there was a wavering among the infantry ; 
and then, as if a sodden panic had *ei*ed 
them, they rushed off the field to n yillago 
in the distance, across the plain, where they 
were afterwards discovered huddled to¬ 
gether like a flock of sheep, leaviug the 
British in possession of the road and of 
fifteen captured gnus. Tt was now pnst 
two o’clock r.M., ami the troops halted 
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where they stood for a couple of hours, to 
cook and eat. 

After this refreshment the force again 
marched forward about eight, miles, to a 
large walled village named 13ushcrut-gunge, 
also surrounded by swamps, to which the 
eueray had retired, and whore they show ed 
au intention to make a stand. On ap¬ 
proaching this place, three more guns were 
found to be in position; two behind a mud 
wall built across the road, mid one on au 
elevated rnwd bastion. The two guns on 
the road were quickly silenced by the firo 
of the English artillery; but the one on the 
bastion continued to give some trouble 
until a well-directed 9-pounder dismouitted ; 
it, and prevented further annoyance from 
that quarter. The sepoys at tills place 
made but a feeble defence, and were 
quickly driven out of the village; but the 
matehlockmen, on the contrary, fought 
boldly and well, although uselessly; for 
Havelock's tneu had now become fierce 
ami Hushed w ith success, and nothing could 
withstand their impetuosity, as house after 
house was stormed and carried, until the 
village was finally evacuated. 

The pertinacity of one of the villagers at 
this place was remarkable. He had sta¬ 
tioned himself in a little !uud fort at the 
entrance of the place (which was almost the 
first position carried), aud had contrived to 
hide himself, thu* escaping the fate of his 
comrades *n the general bayoneting. As 
soon ns the main body of the English had 
passed on, this man emerged from his 
shelter, and plied his solitary matchlock 
with efleet at the guns, the baggage, the 
elephants, or anything that came within 
range. Ilia bravery amused tlu* men of 
the rear-guard, who, as he was not a sepoy, 
would have spared him if possible, nud they 
repeatedly called to him to desist; but their 
luunanity was thrown away; and the result 
wns # that a party of Sikhs went am! smoked 
him out of the fort, and the poor wretch 
was ahot through the head as he was cross-1 
iug over tho parapet for a last hit at his 1 
enemies. 

The result of the above actions was com¬ 
municated by Brigadier-general Havelock 
to the depufv-adjutaut-goneral of t! e aroiv, j 

# From this despatch, it ui evident that tho inci¬ 
dent of valour recorded in vol. i, p. .173, wb« attri- 
butui prrwru'ouflly to the brave man, nov named by 
General Havelock ; and it is to bo regretted that, 
through the confuKion of names which has frequently 
occurred in details of actions during the nepov war, 
the identity of the individual who gallantly 

IS 


in a despatch, from which the subjoined 
passages arc extracted. 

“ Camp, Busherut-gunge, July 29, 1857. 

u J moved forward from the strong posi¬ 
tion of Mungulwar on the 29th instant, 
and soon became engaged with the enemy 
near the town of Oonao. It is necessary to 
describe the enemy's position: his right 
was protected by a uwamp, which could 
neither be forced nor turned; his advance 
was drawn up in r garden enclosure, which, 
iu this warlike district, had purposely, or 
accidentally, assumed the form of a bastion. 
The rest of his force was posted in and be¬ 
hind a village, the houses of which were 
loopholed. The passage between the vil¬ 
lage and the large town of Oon&o is* narrow. 
The town itself extended three-quarters of 
h mile to our right. The flooded state of 
the country precluded the possibility of 
turning in this direction. The swamp shut 
us out on the left. Thus an attack iu front 
became unavoidable. 

"It was commenced by the 78th high¬ 
landers aud 1st fusiliers, with two guns, 
and soon became exceedingly warm. The 
enemy were driven out of the bastioned 
enclosure; but when our troops approached 
the village, a destructive fire was opened 
upon them from the loopholed houses. It 
became necessary to bring up the 84th, 
under Colonel iisoi\, JI.II. Here some 
daring feats of bravely were performed. 
Private Patrick Cnvanagh, 64th, was cut 
literally iu pieces by the enemy, while set- 1 
tmg an example of distinguished gallantry. 
II:ul he lived I should have deemed Lina 
worthy of the Victoria Cross. It could never 
have glittered on a more gallant breast.* 

Lieutenant Boyle, 78th higldandcrs, 
in aa attempt to penetrate into n house 
filled with desperate fanatics of the Mussul¬ 
man faith, was badly wounded. The village 
was set on fire; still its defenders resisted 
obstinately. Finally the guns were cap¬ 
tured, and the whole force was enabled to 
debouch by the narrow passage betweeu the 
village and tho town of Oouao, and formed 
m hue. It found the enemy rallied and 
re-formed in great force. Infantry, g U ns 
and cavalry were drawn up in line on tho 
plain. They were attacked in direct ichtlcn 
Acquitted himself upon the field before Cawnpore, 

0T > tho 16th Of July, should have Len 

suffered to remain doubtful, since it U hardly pro- 
BSble that two men of precisely the same mum*' 
regiment .and raid, could have rendered themaeivci 
*0 enviably conspicuous within a few dnvs or each 
oUxer, and with & like result in both cases! 
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of detachments and batteries, their guns 
taken, and the infantry and horse put to 
flight. During the whole of the action a 
large detachment of the troops of Nana 
Sahib threatened our left dank. 

rr The troops halted three hours, and then 
moved on towards Busheriit*giinge. It a 
v;jtlied town, with wet ditches. The gate is 
defended by a round tower, on and near 
which four pieces of cannon were mounted ; 
the adjacent buildings being loopholed and 
otherwise strengthened. In the rear of the 
town is a broad and deep inundation, crossed 
by a narrow cfiaussix and bridge. The 
guns pushed on in admirable order, sup* 
ported by the 1st fusiliers (skirmishing) and 
the 78th highlanders, and 64th regiment 
in ime. The enemy's cannonade was weU 
sustained, nevertheless our force continued 
to gain ground. The 64th were then di¬ 
rected to turn the town by our left, and 
penetrate between it and the swamp, thus 
cutting off the enemy from their chavsste 
nnd bridge. The fosuiers and highlanders 
precipitated themselves on the earthworks, 
broke through the iutrcnchment, ami cap¬ 
tured the town. 

° The whole of the guns of the 5th com¬ 
pany of 7tb battalion artillery were taken 
by us, with nearly nil its ammunition. It 
had come from Tyzabad and Lucknow. The 
ground on both sides the road at Oon&o was 
so flooded that it was impossible for cavalry 
to act. My volunteer horse were, there¬ 
fore, reduced to inactivity, though most 
anxious to engage. 

“The loss of the cnerov at Oonao is esti¬ 
mated, by native report, at 1,500 killed and 
wounded" It might, in truth, amount to 
500: it was lighter at Bushcrut-guuge. In 
these two combats nineteen guns were cap¬ 
tured from the enemy. I must praise the 
conduct of all my staff-officers. Lieutenant- 
colonel Tytier, hardly able from indisposi¬ 
tion to sit on his horse, *et, throughout the 
day an example of daring and activity. 
Lieutenant Havelock, deputy assistant-ad¬ 
jutant-general, had ahorse shot under him'. 
Lieutenant Scton, my acting aide-de-camp, 
was severely wounded. Major Stephenson, 
at the head of the Madras fusiliers, showed, 
throughout the day, how the calmest fore¬ 
thought can be uuited with the utmost 
daring. 

u The victorious troops encamped on the 
night of the 29th, on the causeway beyond 
the village of Busherut-gunge, having fought 
from suurise to suu.se*, with an interval of 


three hours during the heat of the day , and 
captured nineteen guns; amongst which 
were two complete 9-pounder Huglish batte¬ 
ries, new from the Cossipore foundry. 

“The loss during the day's fight was 
heavy for the small force engaged—namely, 
100 men, killed and wounded; and as tho 
number of wounded took up nearly the 
whole available sick carriage of the force, 
considerable embarrassment might have 
arisen on account of the wounded in a fu¬ 
ture action, before the supply had been 
augmented. The contingency was, how¬ 
ever, foreseen and guarded against.” 

On the 30th of July, Brigadier-general 
Havelock again reported to the commandcr- 
in-chief as follows .— 

' Camp, Busherut-gungc, J uly 30, 1857. 

"The loss of the enemy, in killed and 
wounded, has on every occasion been c6n-. 
siderable; but as I have no cavalry, they 
carry off both dead ami wounded. How, 
then, did I capture their guns? I advanced 
atcadilv on their lines, and they abandoned 
their guns. The horses, bullocks, and equips 
meets generally, if not always, escaped me." 

It was probably owing to the want of 
cavalry, and of sufficient hospital carriage, 
coupled with the certainty of further oppo¬ 
sition on the road, and that a heavy light 
before Lucknow awaited the force, that 
General Havelock was induced reluctantly 
to make a retrograde movement on the day 
after his double victory. The troops ac¬ 
cordingly marched back to their fortified 
siatiou at Muugolwar, and proceeded fur¬ 
ther to strengthen it by loopholing.it, 
throwing up breastworks, and adopting 
other essential measures*, until, after two 
days'labour, an intrenched camp w as formed 
that might have been sufficient to defy the 
whole force of Glide, had it been deemed 
expedient to await its attack. The return 
of the force was announced to the com¬ 
mander-in-chief by the following tclegrao* 
from General Havelock :— 

“Camp, Afunguiwar (six miles from 
Cawnpore), July 31st, 1857. 

"My force is reduced, by sickness and 
repeated combats, to 1,364 rank and file, 
with ten ill equipped guns. I could uot, 
therefore, move on against Lucknow wi h 
any prospect of success, especially as I had 
no. means of crossing the Solee, or the canal. 
I have therefore Shortened my communi¬ 
cations with Cawnpore by (ailing back two 
short marches, hitherto unmolested by an 
enemy. Ifl am speedily reinforced by 1,000 
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m e British soldiers, and Major Olphert’s 
batter^ complete, I might resume my march 
towarclii Lucknow, or keep fast my foot in 
Oude, after securing the easier passage of 
the Ganges ut Cawnpore by boats ana two 
steamers, or 1 might recrosa and hold the 
head of the Grand Trunk-road at Cawn pore. 

A reinforcement of 1,000 British soldiers, 
from which it would he necessary to make a 
detachment to defend the bridge-head on 
this side, might yet enable me to obtain 
great results; but with a smaller addition 
to iny column, little could be effected for 
the interests of the state.' 

On the Bnme day, Lieutenant-colonel 
Tytler reported to the commander-in-chief 
as follows:— 

“Mungnlwar, July 31st, 1857. 

“ We crossed the ’ver on the 28th; en¬ 
countered the enemy at and between Oonao 
nnd Bushoi ut-gunge on the 20th; took 
nineteen guns of 8ort«, one battery iu- 
cluded; but only six horses were captured. 
We inflicted a heavier loss than usual—I 
should say some 400 killed and wounded; 
our own loss was eighty-eight, reducing us 
to 1,000 European infantry. We could 
now only place 850 in line, our numerous 
sick, wounded, and baggage, requiring 
strong guards in this country, where every 
village contains enemies. \Ve were dimin¬ 
ishing daily from cholera, diarrhoea, and 
fighting. The Bunnce bridge, 120 yards 
i long, strongly intrenched, and said to be 
destroyed, nnd to be passed. We could 
not hope to reach Lucknow with 600 
effective Europeans. We had theu to pass 
the canal, and force one and a-half miles of 
street. We found we thrashed the Oudc 
people easily in the open, but failed to 
force two small occupied serais: the men 
hung back. One of our guns was left 
under tire ; it. was some time before I could 
get. the 64th rifles to keep down the fire : 
had then to dismount: called for volunteers 
to run it out; the artillery, on this, did the 
work. 

“ Busherut-guugc is a strong place on 
Oar line of communication; it is in rear 
of au extensive ibeel, traversed by a nar¬ 
row raised road and bridge: 150 men 
might hold it against us, and cut off our 
letrcAfc. We bad not a man to hold it 
with. It is absurd to see our handful of 
men outflanked by the numbers of the 
enemy. The Gauges was also in our rear. 
Neill says his guns command the opposite 
bank: its breadth is, at the lowest esti¬ 



mate, three-quarters of a mile. I make it 
more: the range of a 24-pounder is 1,400 
yards. His shot would do more harm to 
us than to tho enemy. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, when asked my opinion as to 
the probability of at once relieving Luck¬ 
now, I decided against it; for the following 
reasons:—if we failed (and I saw no chance 
of success), Lucknow was inevitably doomed, 
and government in a worse position than 
ever; while, if we waited for reinforcements, J 
we might still be in time to save it, us the 
garrison say they can hold out to the 5th of 
August, and longer if necessary, and warn 
u* not to approach Lucknow with less than 
from 2,000 to 8,000 'Europeans. We re- ! 
tired to this place (Muiiguiwar, six miles 
from the Ganges), as the Nana threatened 
our rear. We are constructing ft w ork to 
cover the passage when wc require to puss 
the liver. Ouc thousand infantry for tho 
field, and 300 to hold Busherut-gunge and 
the Bunnee bridge, when repaired, will en- 
able us to bring off the garrison. Cawn- 
pore is threatened by the 42nd from Saugor, 
and some rabble.” 

The force remained in camp at Mungul- 
war until the 4th of August, when it again j 
moved towards Lucknow, having, in the 
meantime, received a reinforcement of about 
150 men and two 24-pounder heavy guns. 
This augmentation to his column, is ad¬ 
verted to in n telegram from Brigadier- 
general Havelock to the commander-iu- 
chief on the 4th, which reports as fol¬ 
lows 

“Camp, Mtmgulwar, Aug. 4th, 1857. 

“I was joined this morning by the half 
of Major Olphert'a battery, under Lieute¬ 
nant. Smithett, 1 inquired of him minutely 
bow his detachment had behaved. He told 
me that the conduct of all had been very 
good, except his gun lascars. They had, in 
April last, threatened to spike the guns 
whenever they might be engaged with the 
enemy. At Benares, Major Olphert in¬ 
formed me that they bud conducted them¬ 
selves ill on the night of the mutiny. 

“ So far as depends on me, 1 cannot 
afford to have n single traitor iu iny camp. 

1 paraded the detachment, aud spoke to i 
them all, both British and natives. 1 con¬ 
gratulated the former on having come into 
a camp of heroic soldiers, who hod six times 
met the enemy, and every time defeated 
him aud captured bis cannon. The i.-vseara 
at thin moment were lacing the detachment. 

1 turned to them, and told them what 
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miscreants T had this morning: discovered 
them to he—-traitors in heart to their 
fosteringIfpr&nment. I made the British 
soldiers disarm Jthem, and ordered them out 
of the camp under a light escort, to be 
employed under Geneva! Neill in the la¬ 
bours of the if i trench merit. Jic will look 
j after them. If they attempt to desert, I 
i have ordered them to be punished with 
| dent!). the same if they refuse to work 
with the other soldiers. They shall do no 
other duty till I am better instructed. I 
have given the s me orders regarding n 
j detachment of sepoys of the 60th regiment, 
now on duty at Cawm>ore.” 

) General Havelock left his fortified camp 
at Mungulw&r on the 4th, bivouacked for 
| the night at Oonao, and, on the follow¬ 
ing morning, received intelligence that the 
enemy had reoccupied the town* of Btishe- 
rut-gmige in considerable strength. He 
immediately commanded the advance, and, 
on reaching a serai about sit miles distant 
from the bivouac, found the information cor¬ 
rect. Two heavy guns and two 24-pounder 
howitzers were at once pushed forward by 
t the road; while six guns, with the 78th 
highlander# and Sikhs, under Colonel 
Hamilton, proceeded to turn the left or the 
village; and the 1st Madras fusiliers and 
84th foot covered the turning column with 
the heavy guns. By this movement the 
enemy was speedily expelled from tin 
serai, but still obstinately held the villages 
on the other side of the street beyond it. 
At length they were driven out by the 
artillery, and the troops advanced the 
heavy guns, sileucing some gnus of the 
cnemv, posted on the right and left of the 
road; which were, however, withdrawn by 
the rebels, who retired slowly—forced back 
but not beaten. The troops then passed 
through the village and came to the cause¬ 
way, crossing the swamp, from the other 
side of which a hot. fire of matchlocks and 
guns was kept up both on the causeway 
and on the right wing of the Buglish force, 
which returned their fire across the water 
i with interest. Taking advantage of the 
diversion thus made, the 84th dashed 
across the causeway, and began skirmishing 
on the other side. The heavy guns fol -1 
lowed, and opened fire at grape-range on 
the enemy's cavalry, who were scattered to ) 
the wind.*, by four volleys. 

The troops were now in a richly-cultivated 1 
country, studded with hamlets, every one of [ 
which swarmed with mafchlpckmen/ Cru*s- j 
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ing the causeway, the whole force spiead 
out to the right and left, engaging the vil¬ 
lagers, and driving back the sepoys in front, 
and thus passed through the bolt of cultiva¬ 
tion, emerging upon an extensive open 
plain, on which were half-a-dozen different 
camps crowded with troops, and as many 
fortified villages occupied by matchlockinen. 
The artillery immediately opened fire on a 
camp in which a large red-and-whitc striped 
tent rose above the rest, surrounded by a 
strong body of cavalry and infantry, with 
several guns; the whole of whom made a 
precipitate retreat the moment the 24- 
pouuder grapeshot and shrapnel begau to 
drop amongst them. Unfortunately the 
British guns were too far iu advance of the 
infantry, and could not venture to follow 
without support. A halt was therefore 
sounded, to allow the remaining troops time 
to come up ; and, when the whole h id joined, 
the men were ordered to cook and eat, while 
a consultation was held ns to the expediency 
of pursuing the advantage already gained, 
or of returning to Mungulwar. The result 
of the deliberation was an order to return ' 
thither without delay. 

Iu the opinion of Lieutenant-colonel 
Tytler, this transaction was altogether un¬ 
satisfactory, as it rr suited in the capture of 
two small iron guns only; and it had become 
painfully evident that the present force 
could never reach Lucknow: it had three 
strong positions to force, defended by fifty 
guns and 30,000 men. One night and a 
flay had already cost, in sick and wounded, 
104 Europeans and a fourth of the gun I 
ammunition, besides ten ineu kill, d: the 
whole effective strength numbered but 1 
1,010, and not more than 900 of those could j 
be paraded. In short, according i6 the 
lieutenant-colonel, there was no alternative i 
but to retire, inasmuch as he says, in a 
report to the commander-in-chief on tht^ 
0th of August:— f# The men are cowed b}** 
the numbers opposed to them, and the end¬ 
less fighting. Every village is held against 
ns, the zemindars having risen to oppose us. 
All the roen killed yesterday were zemin 
dars. Wc know them to he all around tu 
in bodies of 500 or COO, independent of the 
Tegular levies. I therefore had no hesita¬ 
tion in giving it ns my opinion, that "the force 
had no chance whatever of forcing its way 
ill to Lucknow, and tlfat it was sacrificing it 
without a chance of benefiting the gam- 
son; that Cawnpore, with 500 men (half 
»ick), would be in great danger, and had uo 
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chance of being* reinforced. All were of 
the same opinion; and we retired to our 
position five miles from the river, to prevent 
Oonao and Bur>herut-gunge being occupied 
in our rear/* 

The report of General Havelock to the 
comroander-in-chicf, in reference to this 
uil'aiv and his subsequent arrangements, 
was as follows;— 

“Camp, Mnngulwar, Aug. 6th, 1857. 

u I yesterday received information that 
the enemy had reuccupied in great force the 
town of Butthcrut-gunge. I advanced upou 
it, turned the position by its loft, and drove 
the mutineers and rebels out of it with 
great slaughter. They bad eight or ten 
guns beyond the causeway—two on this aide 
of it: two of those beyond were 24-pounders. 
The whole were kept at such a distance, and 
withdrawn so rapidly, that we never got .1 
fair sight of them; none, therefore, fell into 
our hands but two on the walls, which lmd 
been captured on the 29th ultimo, and dis¬ 
mantled by the cominandant of artillery so 
imperfectly, however, that the enemy again 
fired out of them. The enemy's d£ad 
strewed the town. I estimate their loan at 
800 killed and wounded. 1 returned to this 
position in the cveniug. 

u { must prepare your excellency for my 
abandonment, with great grief and reluc¬ 
tance, ot the hope of relieving Lucknow. 
The only three staff-olficers in my force 
whom 1 ever consult confidentially, but in 
whom T entirely confide, are unanimously 
of opiuion, that an advance to the walls of 
Lucknow involves the loss of this force. In 
this I concur. The only military question 
that remains, therefore, i», whether that, or 
the unaided destruction of the British gar¬ 
rison at Lucknow, would he the greatest 
calamity to the state in this crisis. The loss 
of this force in a fruitless attempt to relieve 
Colonel Inglia, would of course involve his 
fall* I will remain, however, till the latest 
moment in this position, strengthening it, 
uud hourly improving my bridge communi- 
j cation with Cawuporc, in the hope tbiit some 
• error of the euemy may enable me to strike 
a blow against them, and give the garrisou 
au opportunity of blowing up their works 
and cutting their way out. The enemy is 
in such force at Lucknow, that to encounter 
him five marches from his position, would 
be to court annihilation/** 

From the evening of the 6th until the 
morning of the 11th of August, tho troops 
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remained in camp at Mungulwar, during 
which time a council was held as to the 
expediency of recrossing tho Ganges, and 
fulling hack upon Cnwnpore. That roea- 
sure wns ultimately decided upon, anil ar¬ 
rangements for the purpose were made by 
the field engineer, who selected a spot for 
the embarkation, considerably lower down 
than the place formerly crossed by the 
troops. The river at this place was much 
narrower; but, to reach it, a succession of 
swamps aud creeks had to be crossed. 
Causeways were thrown across the first; 
and the second was bridged with boats in 
an incredibly short space of time, consid¬ 
ering the amount of work to be (tone, and 
the very inefficient, means at the disposal of 
the engineer officers. The commissariat 
Stores and baggage were sent down daily, 
and passed over; and, finally, on the morn¬ 
ing of the flth, an order was issued that all 
the bedding (the only article of baggage 
the troops had been allowed to keep) was to 
be sent across the river immediately. The 
troops, consequently, anticipated that they 
would have to follow during the night; but 
their astonishment may be conceived when, 
at three o'clock in the afternoon, the bugles 
sounded the rc turn-out ; yi and they learned 
that they were, for the third time, to ad¬ 
vance to the froilt, in consequence of in¬ 
formation that the enemy had come down 
to Oonao, with the intent to attack them 
during their passage across the river. The 
troops, accordingly, marched off with their 
arms in their hands, and iheir clothes on 
their backs, and not another thing. When 
they reached Oouao it was found that the in¬ 
formation was false, and not a single rebel 
was to be seen. During the halt, however, 
preparatory to retracing their step*, infor¬ 
mation reached the general that the enemy, 
under the impression that the British troops 
had actually crossed the Ganges two days 
previous, had come down in force to Bus- 
herut-guuge; and that 4,000 infantry and 
500 cavalry, with one horse battery and 
some guns, were then lying encamped in 
front of that place. Having now advanced 
so far, it was felt to be impossible to retreat 
in the face of the enemy without exchanging 
shots; and accordingly the troops, after a 
scanty supper, bivouacked that night on the 
. plain, and, with the first streak of dawn, 
inarched to the encounter. 

Meantime the enemy, having intelligence 
of the advance, had worked hard all flight, 
intrenching themselves; and when tho 
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troops arrived in front, they were found 
strongly posted; their right resting on the 
village of Boursekee Ohowkee, in advance 
! of the town, which they had strongly forti¬ 
fied ; their left on a mound, about 400 
i varus distant, which they had cut down 
into a battery, and mounted with three 
guns—the interval between being con¬ 
nected by a ditch and breastwork, lined 
with infantry; having cavalry massed on 
their left flank, to act as opportunity might 
offer. To oppose the troops thus strongly 
posted, the British force did not consist of 
mo-e than 800 effective men in the field, 
200 having been left behind to guard the 
approaches to the river. 

The plan of battle was soon formed. The 
78th fusiliers, aud four guns, moved off on 
the right, to attuek the left of the enemy’s 
position ; the heavy guus on the left, sup¬ 
ported by the 84th, went along the road to 
engage the enemy's right battery; and the 
remaining part of the force and'guns took 
the centre. General Havelock was much 
j retarded in bringing his battery and sup¬ 
porting- troops across the deep and wide 
nmr.tsses that protected the enemy’s front; 
during which operation, the shot and shell 
of the rebeta caused him severe loss; but on 
the right of the column the ground was 
good; and the men, being fresh, moved 
fast, aud soon came into collision with the 
enemy's left. This movement appeared to 
annoy them much, aud they turned the 
principal part of their guns in that direc¬ 
tion. An officer writing of this engage¬ 
ment, says—“ I certainly was never under so 
Heavy a fire in my life. In five minutes 
after we came into action, every man at the 
gun I was laying was wounded with grape, 

1 except the sergeant and ruyself; and four 
of our gun cattle were knocked over by 
round shot. The other three guns suffered 
nearly as much, and we found our fire had 
little effect on the hatterv in front; their 
gun* were too well protected. So we 
umbered up, and got away as fast as we 
could, taking ground more to the right, 
and then found it was possible to move 
still more forward, and take the adverse 
battery in flank. This was accordingly 
done, and then we had our revenge; for 
they could only bring one gun to bear on 
us; while we, with our four, enfiladed their 
whole position. At this time we were 
within 5<X) yards of the enemy’s cavalry, 
who, it they had had one atom of pluck, 
could have charged and taken our guns 


with the most perfect case; but a handful 
of fusiliers with their Enfiehls, lying down 
on our right, and the small body of volun¬ 
teer horse drawn up in our rear, made us feci 
perfectly secure, and so vro went on pound¬ 
ing the battery, without paying the slightest 
attention to Iho hor.semen. Presently au 
artillery waggon was seen creeping out of 
the battery—that was instantly knocked 
over; and soon after a lucky shrapnel 
silenced the one gun which was firing 
direct at us. Our five grew hotter thaa 
ever, and at last a swarm of men was seen 
rushing back in coufuaion from the trenches. 
Hereupon a cheer ran along the whole of 
our advancing lines. The 78th quickeued 
their pace before breaking into one of their ' 
magnificent charges, anti the fusiliers on } 
our right dashed forward with a yell, in ) 
loose .skirmishing order, at the left flank of ; 
a large grove which extended along the 
rear of the enemy's position, and was full of 
men. The 78th went straight at the bat¬ 
tery, which still remained crowded with 
men, tho guuners working their two re¬ 
maining guus to the last, and only bolting 
when our men were at the foot of the slope, 
carrying off with them one gun, the team 
of which had escaped the shrapnel of our | 
artillery. After bayoneting all they could ’ 
catch, the 78th tamed the t > o captured 
guns on the enemy. Some artillerymen 
came into the battery immediately after, 
and we had the intense satisfaction of giv¬ 
ing the flyiug foe three rounds from each of 
their own guns/' 

The position was carried about the same 
time at all points, the enemy flying in 
headlong haste from the chastisement they 
had provoked. On the left of the position, 1 
as they had the advantage of the road, they 
managed to carry off their guns, the cavalry I 
being unable to pursue them through tho 
swamps, and the infantry were too much 1 j 
exhausted by fatigue and hunger to follow | 
them up. Having contented themselves, ( 
therefore, witli driving the enemy clear 
through and away from the village, the 
force halted for a short time to breathe, 
and then leisurely marched back to Oonao, 
where they cooked some food; and, in the 
cool of the evening, retraced their steps to 
Mungulwar. On the following morning 
(the 13th) the troops moved dowu to the 
river; aud, owing to the excellence of the 
arrangements by the engineer, they were 
all crossed over, and housed on the Cawn- 
pore side by nightfall of the same day. 
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The following official report of this a flair 
was conveyed by telegraph, from Brigadier- 
general llavelcck to the commander*iu- 
I chief:— 

“Mungtilwor, August 12th, 1857. 

“I was yesterday prepared to cross over 
I the bridge of boats equipped, which Co- 
j lonel Tytler and Captain Grom roeliii have 
catahliMhed; but I hud determined that, if 
there should be any assembly of hostile 
troops, my front should not wait their at¬ 
tack in this strong position, but take the 
initiative, and strike a blow against them. 

In the course of the day, a detachment of 
Sikhs brought me information of about 
4,000 men, with some guns, having come 
forward from Nuwabguuge to Busherut- 
guugc. 1 at ouce put my force in motion, 
although its baggage and spare ammuni¬ 
tion, additional dhoolics, &c., were already 
I on the right bank. * My advanced guard 
l pushed the enemy’s parties out of Oonao, 
where my force bivouacked under trees. 
Marching at dawn, we found them for the 
third time prepared to defend Busherut- 
gungc, aud thus came ou our eighth com¬ 
bat trace the 12th of July. The insur¬ 
gents were about 4,000 in number, with six 
j held guns. They had varied their mode of 
attnek by intrenching the village Boursckee 
Chowkee, in ndvauce of Busherut-gunge. 
My superior artillery lire would soon have 
crushed them; but I could only slowly 
bring my battery and supporting-troops 
across the deep and wide morasses which 
protected their front: meanwhile their shot 
and shell caused some loss in my ranks; 
but when these obstacles were passed, onr 
success was speedily achieved. The high¬ 
landers, without firing a shot, precipitated 
themselves with a cbc':t* upon the principal 
redoubt, and captured two out of the three 
horse-battery guns with which it was 
armed. The highlander?, at the same time, 
drove the enemy’s extreme left before them, 
and their line was speedily in full retreat. 

I estimate their loss at 200 killed ancL 
wounded ; my own was thirty-live. I re¬ 
traced tny steps leisurely to this position. 
A body of troops of Mausoolee x\lly (a re¬ 
bellious falookdar) made an effort to inter¬ 
rupt our progress by a demonstration on 
our right flank; but was compelled to re¬ 
treat by our artillery fire. This action has 
inspired much terror amongst the enemy, 
ami I trn*t will prevent hi* effectually op¬ 
posing our embarkation nt Cawnporc, which 
is a difficult operation. 

24 


I “August ItSth.—The whole force came 
across in the best order in six hours. Not 
a rebel dared to show his face. So much 
for the lesson of yesterday !’ J 

A letter from the cniup furnishes the | 
following details of the incident referred to 
in the preceding pages. The writer, nu 
officer attached to the Allahabad movable 
column under General Hnveloek, proceeds 
thus :— 

" Camp, Oawuporc, head-quarters of Gen. 

Havelock’s army, Aug. 1.7th, 1857. 

“On the 5th of August we marched to¬ 
wards Lucknow, about nine miles, and then 
encamped on a large plain for the night. 
You must bear in mind that we have no 
tents with us; they arc not allowed; so 
every day we were exposed to the burning 
hot sun, to the rain and dew by night. No 
baggage or beds were allowed ; but every 
soldier wrapped his cloak around him, 
grasped liis musket, and went to sleep, and 
soundly we slept too. My Arab horse 
served me ns a pill* r. I used to He down 
alongside of him, with my head on his neck, 
and he never used to move with me, except 
now and then to lick my hand. Next 
morning (6th August, a memorable day for 
Iudia) wc started at a qimrter-past four in 
the morning, and at about half-past six, 
a.m., came in sight of the enemy, about 
10,000 strong, with lots of guns, and about 
2,000 cavalry. Our little army consists of 
only 900 infantry, eightv-five cavalry, and 
fifteen guns. We were tired with a two 
hours’march, and the sun was getting quite 
hot enough to be pleasant. !!<.. vever, 
directly they saw us they opened fire, 
which we took no notico of, as wo were too 
far off to give it them with good effect. 
The enemy had the strong town of Bushe- 
mt-guuge in their rear, which they had j 
intrenched, and had lined the tops of the 
houses with musket-men. We soon formed 
line, ami the infantry were ordered to lie 
down on their backs while we (artillery) 
answered their gum. It ich to ray lot to 
have against me four U-pounders, which I 
silenced after a few rounds, without losing 
a man. I had, however, two* drivers 
wounded, aud two of my waggons injured 
by the enemy’s shot. After fighting till 
eleven o’clock, the enemy were dispersed 
in all directions, and we entered the viilag r 
of Busherut-gungc, where we found the 
ground covered with the dead and wounded 
of the enemy; somo injured most frightfully 
by round shot. I saw one man with his 
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leg at least seven yards apart from his body. 
MV then encamped on the field of buttle 
and hail breakfast, which we did ample 
justice to. You cannot think how grateful 
you feel after tbcaction is over, to think 
s V0u have not been killed or wounded, and 
how jolly to see the different officers one 
knows come up and shake hand*, and con¬ 
gratulate you on your escape. We found 
that it was impossible for us to proceed on 

I to Lucknow on account of our army being 
so small; for though we are a brave little 
hand, and could easily fight our way to 
Lucknow”, yet we could not compel them to 
raise the siigc when we got there, as we 
should have no men to do it with. So we 
turned back to our old quarters, where we 
rested for about four day ” 

There can ho little doubt that the fact of 
this retreat—for such practically it was— 
encouraged the enemy in a very considerable 
degree, as they regarded it as a concession 
to their superior strength and resources, and 
as an acknowledgment that the British force 
was unable to penetrate to Luck now, through 
the masses that could be opposed to them. 

! Thus, while it elated them, for the same rea¬ 
son it chagrined the little band that already 
had achieved so much, and suffered so se¬ 
verely; and the general himself was grieved, 
as well for the shade that overclouded the 
prestige of the British arms, as for the in¬ 
creased difficulties this forced delay would 
throw around Brigadier Inglis and his be¬ 
leaguered companions. But it was not in 
his nature to sit down depressed and inac¬ 
tive in the face of duty to be perforated, 
and his spirit rose with the emergency that 
called lor exertion. While fighting his way 
through Oude, bravely but vainly endea¬ 
vouring to advance to Lucknow, the arch- 
traitor, Nana Sahib, had been occupied in 
collecting a motley assemblage of troops 
near Bithoor, for the purpose of re-estab¬ 
lishing his power in that direction; ami this 
swarm of hornets it was necessary should 
bo destroyed or dispersed. A whole month 
had been available to the Nana for the 
purpose of collecting troops—namely, from 
the middle of July to the middle of August; 
during which time he had been strengthened 
bv the accession of the 31st and 42ml regi¬ 
ments of native iufautry from Saugor; the 
17th from Fy/abad; portions of the 34th, 
disbanded at Barrackpore; the troops of 
three Rivalry regiments, and a vast gather¬ 
ing of Mfibrattas; with whom he now in¬ 
tended to advance upon, and rcoccupy 
vot. II. K 


! Cawnpore. On the other hand, it was de¬ 
termined by Generals Havelock and Neill, 
to rest the troops cm the 11th, attack the 
left wing of the enemy on the loth, and, 
on the lGth, march to Bithoor. Pending 
these "movements, the state of the troops 
(among whom cholera was making direful 
inroads) became a subject of intense anxiety 
to General Havelock, who, oil the 15th of 
that month, reported to the commander-in- 
chief as follows;— 

"Camp, August 15th, 1857. 

"It is now that I should report fcu your 
excellency the fearful inroads cholera is 
making iu my little force; to-day there have 
been eleven fatal cases. The total sick 
and wounded is 335. The total British 
strength is 1,1-15. I do not despond. I 
must march to-morrow against Bithoor; 
but it scorns advisable to look the evil in the 
face, for there is no chance but between 
reinforcements and gradual absorption by 
disease. T don’t halt while the enorny 
keeps tbc held; and, in truth, our health 
has suffered less painfully when in bivou- 
acks than in Cawnpore. T will not return 
to the cantonments if I can help it, hut 
stay either iu camp at 'Nuwabgungc, or 
further from the city. 

“ A number of widow s of Christian drum¬ 
mers murdered by Nana Sahib, represent 
that they and their children arc starving. 

I will, if your excellency sends hu* the sanc¬ 
tion of government, order them au advance 
from the military chest, to the amount of 
their regulated pension, from the day of the 
murder. They have no certificates of last 
pay, but assert their husbands were two 
mouths iu arrears.” 

On the 15th, according to arrangement, 
Brigadier Neill, with a mere handful of 
men, went out ofhis iutrenehment at Cawn¬ 
pore, and surprised the left wing of the 
Nana's forces, occupying a position in the. 
vicinity of Cawnpore; and, after a short 
action, drove them back in confusion to [ 
Bithoor. This being accomplished, Gen- J 
oral Havelock, on the following day, pro 
cecded to attack the main body of the j 
rebels. 

Tbc town of Bithoor is situated upon , 
the Gauges, about eleven miles north of 
Cawnpore: it is built on a rising ground, j 
surrounded by orchards and dense cultiva¬ 
tion, and protected by a deep muddy creek, 
which runs up from the Ganges round the 
base of the bill. This naturally made it n 
stroug position; but it was still further pro 
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and surrounding sugar-cane fields, and thus 
captured the battery. This was the first 
time the troop? fairly got at the enemy 
with the bayonet, tor die sepoys stood man¬ 
fully, and fought with unflinching determi¬ 
nation, until the steel was within an inch of 
their breasts, and then they fled in confusion. 
Had the men not !>ecn so thoroughly ex¬ 
hausted with their morning’s march in the 
sun, the slaughter that ensued would have 
been much greater. As it was, about 300 


tectcd by a battery of guns, and a breast¬ 
work thrown up beside the bridge which 
crossed the creek; there were also some 
intrenched enclosures (quadrangle*) filled 
with armed men, and two villages with ioop- 
holed houses and walls, also filled with 
troops. 

On the morning of the ICth of August, 

1857, Brigadier-general Havelock inarched 
from hi* camping-ground at Cawnpore, for 
the purpose of attacking the enemy in his _ 

stronghold. The British force at the time of the enemy were killed, of whom sixty fell 
consisted of about 1,300 men, being nearly by the bayonet alone. While this was pro- 
tho whole of the effective troops under the ceedhtg in one direction, tho remaining 
Command of himself and Brigadier l^ciil ! portion of the British force was engaged 
at Cawnpore. About mid-day be arrived j with the enemy posted in the sugar-cane 
within sight of the enemy, whose cavalry fields on the left; nud, having driven them 
were as usual found hovering ou the flank out of their cover, the whole force rushed 
of the advancing force. A couple of long forward in pursuit of the rebels, who rn- 
shots were fired to make the rebels unmask trentndJSghting through the town, till they 
their position, and those were immediately finally broke on the other side of it, ami 
replied to by two guns from the battery iu . flod in the direction ot the Great Irunk- 
fremt. After surveying the ground, Gtmeral, road toThdhi. The old residency, now used 
Havelock sent, his artillery—-which consisted by the rajah as his palace, stood on the far- 
of Maude’s battery, an f Olphert’s battery, I side of the town : the gardens were occupied 
recently forwarded from Allahabad—along •bytents, now deserted; and the place had 
the main road, supported by infantry on the evidently been full of cavalry, some ot whom. 


right and left. A portion of the troops, 
consisting of the 78th fusilier#, and horse 
battery, were now ordered to deploy on the 
right, and advance towards tho intrench 


meat. The guns opened nt 1,000 yard#, down the whole ot this party .of rebels, 
nrid, after firing a few shots, limbered up whs frustrated by the noisy impetuosity 
for the purpose of advancing to witluu 700 ot the 8ikh$, ordered to attack them; but 
yards' ntuge, when suddenly a severe mus- j who, by their shouts and excitement, gavo 
ketrv fire opened on them from a village . an alarm before they had surrounded the 
on the right flank. Two companies of the I garden#; and the rebels lost no tin o in 
fusiliers instantly went off to attack tjxis seeking safety by flight—au object they 
place; and the* guns getting again into accomplished much to the chagrin of the 
action ut 700 yards, fired with such effect, English troops. It was impossible for Gen- 
that an order \as given to limber up, and end Havelock to pursue the rebels beyond 
lire withiu canister-range. This wus done; tht* town, as be had now scarcely a dozen 


and the battery quietly advanced, sup¬ 
ported by the 78th aud the fusiliers, when 
a regular hailstorm of musketry carne from 
the breastwork in front. The mutineer*, 
contrary to their usual practice, had coolly 
waited until the troops came within range, 
before they fired a shot. The consequence 


unmindful of the flight of their comrades 
on foot, were busily occupied in plundering 
aud carrying off whatever they* could lift. 
A fair opportunity for capturing or cutting 


European horse left him, and his infantry 
were utterly exhausted by their march and 
conflict in an intensely hot day. As soon as 
the fight had ended, General Havelock rode 
aioug his lines, and was vehemently cheered ; 
but, saluting the men m return, he said, 
“ Don't cheer me, ray lads; you did»it nil 


of this unexpected reception fell severely yourselves." Iu this engagement, the 64th 
upon the troops, who immediately moved and 84th regiments, with the Fcrozcpore 


off to the right, m here they got under cover 
of some sugar-cane; and, passing through 


Sikhs, were prevented taking a full share, 
through a beud or branch of the unfordablc 


it. came out at the left of the breastwork, stream that intercepted their intended lino 
which they stormed and entered. Then of march, ana, consequently, the. chief glory 

of the day rested with the ,8th highlanders 
and tho Madras fusiliers. Worn out with 
fatigue and heat, the British troops bivou- 


turniug, they went aioug inside, and, after 
about ten mi ltd ten* hard fighting, drove the 
tenors out, across the bridge, into the town 
26 ' 
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acked that night near Bithoor, and, on the 
17th, returned to Cawnpore. They had 
now been fighting under an Indian sun 
almost from the day they left Allahabad, 
six weeks previously, and were enfeebled by 
disease and overstrained excitement. Slowly 
and sadly t hey marched back from the field 
of their ninth victory ; and, on the morrow, 
the general endeavoured to rally the drooping 
spirits of his men by the following order of 
the day:— 

"Camp, Cawnpore, Aug. 17th, 1857. 

u The brigadier-general commanding, con¬ 
gratulates the troops on the result of their 
exertions in the combat of yesterday. The 
enemy were driven, with the loss of 250 
killed and wounded, from one of the 
strongest positions in India, which they 
resolutely defended. They were the flower 
of the mutinous soldiery, flushed with the 
successful defect ion at Saugor and Fyzabad;. 
yet they stood only one short hour against 
a handful of soldiers of the state, whose 
ranks had been thinned by sickness and 
the sword. May the hopes of treachery 
and rebellion be ever thus blasted; and 
if conquest can now be achieved under 
the most trying circumstances, what will 
be the triumph and retribution of the time 
when the armies from China, from the 
Cape, and from England, shall sweep 
through the land ? 

" Soldiers! in that moment, your la¬ 
bours,, your privations, your sufferings, and 
your valour, will not be forgotten by a 
grateful couutry. You will be acknow¬ 
ledged to have been the stay and prop of 
British India in the time of her severest 
trial.” 

The result of the action at Bithoor, was 
reported the same day to the deputy-adju¬ 
tant-general of the army, in the following 
despatch:— 

“ Bivouac, Bitlioor, Aug. lTth, 1857. 

u Sir,— l have to request the favour of 
your informing the commander-in-chief 
tha: I marched tothi* place yesterday. 

"The mutineers >f the 3lst and 42nd 
from Saugor, the 17th from Fyzabad* and 
sepoys of other regiments, with troops of 
the 2nd light cavalry and 3rd irregulars, 
united to a portion of Nana Sahib’s troops, 
were, with two guns, in oue of the strongest 
positions L h^vc ever seen. They numbered 
4.000 men. The plain, densely covered 
with thicknt, and flanked by villages, baa 
two streamflowing through it,not fordable 
by troops of any arm, and only to be crossed 


by two narrow bridges, the furthest of 
which was protected hv an intrenchment 
armed with artillery. The road takes 
turn after passing the second bridge, which, 
protects defenders from direct fire, and be¬ 
hind are the narrow streets and brick houses 
of Bithoor. I must do the mutineers the 
justice to pronounce that they fought obsti¬ 
nately, otherwise they could not for a 
whole hour have held their own, eveu with 
such advantages of ground, against my 
powerful artillery fire. The streams pre¬ 
vented my turning them, and my troop* 
were received, in assaulting the position, by 
a heavy rifle and musketry fire from the 
rifles and battalion companies .engaged; 
but, after a severe struggle, the enemy were 
driven back, their guns captured, and in¬ 
fantry chased off the field in full retreat 
towards Seornjpore. Had I possessed cav¬ 
alry. not a rebel nor a mutineer could 
have reached that place alive. As it is,, 
they shall not long remain there unmo¬ 
lested. 

u The loss of the enemy i* estimated at 
250 killed and wounded. Mine is forty- 
nine; and my numbers are further reduced 
by sunstroke and cholera.—I have, &e., 

E Havelock, Brigadier-general, 
u Commanding All aha bad Movable Co I unm/* 

The campaign of General Havelock, up 
to this time, had been most extraordinary, 
if not entirely unprecedented in the aurials 
of warfare. Between the 12th of July and 
the 17th of August, he had fought and won 
three battles in the poab, cast of Cawn¬ 
pore; three in the vicinity of Cawnpore 
and Bitlioor; and four in Oudc—making 
teu battles in thirty-iseveu days: and this 
unbroken chain of triumph was won from 
an cucmy immensely .-uperior in numbers, 
by an army which naturally became weaker 
with each victory, until at length its fight¬ 
ing power was nearly exhausted. 

In this alTair of Bithoor, the ill-effects of 
marching Europeans iri India by day in¬ 
stead of by night was ciearly manifested. 
The men came into action «o fatigued by 
the heavy road and hot sun, that before 
half the fight was over, they were utterly 
powerless; but then it was also apparent 
that, upon this occasion, the enemy seemed 
to be quite as much overcome by the heat 
and fatigue ac the European troops wnrc # ; 
and it is recorded ns a fact, that so mo ol 
the rebels actually threw themselves down 
from sheer exhaustion, ami were shot or 
bayoneted without resUtaenc. The cuu-e 
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of this extraordinary prostration of the 
native troops, wi.h afterwards explained 
by one of the thanndars attached to the 
English fore:!, who had been made prisoner, 
but managed to escape during the confusion 
of tlio fi^lit. The day previous to the 

battle had been ft Hindoo fast, which was 
| strictly kepi, by all the .epovs, who .there¬ 
fore had to fight upon empty stomachs. 

Had we/' said the thaimdur, ‘‘been able 
to follow up the fugitives for another four 
miles, we might have killed almost the 
whole of them, for I saw the sepovs throw 
themselves down ou the ground by scores, 
utterly unable, from exhaustion, to stir 
another step/' The condition of the Bri¬ 
tish troops as they marched back from 
; Bithoor was also described as pitiable. The 
78th highlanders had left Allahabad, a few 
weeks previous, over 300 strong; it wns 
then reduced to less than 100 fighting-mem 
The 04th regiment, that a few months 
before had started for Persia 1,000 strong, 
was then reduced to the proportion of 
i two companies—about 1-10 men in all! 

| And similar havoc had been made, by 
disease or wounds, in the ranks of eacli of 
the other regiments composing the Allaha¬ 
bad movable column. 

At this.juncture, the stale to which Gen- 
| oral Havelock's little force hnd been re- 
. * duced, necessitated a constant appeal for 
reinforcements, which could not be supplied 
i him. Ou the 19th of August he had seven- 
| teen officers and 4GG men ou the sick-list at 
Cnvvrporc ; while those who were not ill, 
j were so worn out as to be scarcely fit for 
active service. Belli himself and Neill de¬ 
sired to encourage their handful of men by 
some brilliant achievement; but they were 
now not ytrong enough to attempt the 
relief of Lucknow, however ardently they 
, desired to do $o; aud the rebels, who had 
excellent information of their condition, 
i were inspirited by this stale of affairs, 
j and assembled in great force on the Oudc 
side of the Ganges, threatening to cross in 
three places; namely; at Cawuporc, at a 
spot twelve mi)es lower down, and at Fut- 
tchporc; while, on the other side, the small 
British force wns threatened by the Gwalior 
contingent from Calpce. 

Tn a despatch from Brigadier-general 
Neill to the coramftuder-in-chuf, dated 
“ Cawnpore, August 18th/' he writes of the 
iiuvdor k column as follows 4 * On the 
lfitii, Iluvelck moved out iu one column 
to Bithoor—carried the enemy's position; 

. ‘28 


captured two guns, but men too much ex¬ 
hausted to follow them up. .Returned on 
17th. find lost, iu all three operations 
(besides by enemy), from sunstroke, cho- 1 
lera, and effect of exposure aud fatigue, 324; 
including six wounded officers sick, and 
twelve soldiers killed by sunstroke on I6th. 
All this telling on the men severely. Rest 
they must have . Nothing can be done to¬ 
wards Lucknow from this until reinforced. 
An. advance now, with reduced numbers 
(and those nearly used up from exposure 
and fatigue), would be madness. Cholera 
still among us, but confined to those who 
have been exposed/* 

Depressing as these circumstances cer¬ 
tainly were, General Havelock was not un¬ 
mindful of the claims of such of Iris officers 
as had specially distinguished themselves in 
the presence of the enemy, to the notice of 
government; and accordingly, on the 18th 
of August^ the following recommendations 
for the Victoria Cross were forwarded by 
him to the commander-in-chief:— 

“I recommend for the Victoria Cross, 
Lieutenant Crowe (78th highlanders), who 
was the first to enter the redoubt at 13our- 
sekee. ChowkcOj the intrenched village in 
front of Busberu&gunge, ou the 12th 
instant. 

“I also recommend for f:hc same decora¬ 
tion, Lieutenant Havelock, lOrh foot. In 
the combat at Cftwnpore he wns tnv aide- 
de-camp. The 04th regiment had been 
much under artillery fire, from which it 
had severely suffered. The whole of the 
infantry wore lying down in lino, when, 
perceiving that the enemy had brought out 
the last reserved guu (a 24-pounder}, and 
were rallying round it, I called up the regi¬ 
ment to rise and advance. Without any 
other word from me, Lieutenant Havelock 
placed himself on his horse, in front of the 
centre uf the 64ih, opposite the muzzle of 
the gun. Major Stirling, commanding the 
regiment, war. in front, dismounted; but ; 
the lieutenant continued to move steadily ! 
on in front of the regiment, at a foot-pace, 
on his horse. The gun discharged shot ; 
until the troops were within a .short dis¬ 
tance, wheu they fired grape. In went the 
corps, led by the lieutenant, who still steered 1 
steadily on the guu's muzzle, until it war 
mastered by a rush of the 64th."* 

• The selection, by General Havelock, of his son ^ 
for the much-covoied decoration upon the ground 
B-tAtyd, occasioned much dU^tiafactfon in the 64 th 
regiment; not because the gallantry of the young 
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Had the expected reinforcements from 
the lower provinces arrived at Cawnpore 
when due, General Havelock would doubt¬ 
less have made another effoit for the relief 
of Lucknow j but the mismanagement of 
the officer commanding at Dinaporo, by 
which the whole plan of operations in Oude 
w;is disconcerted, and the very existence of 
the handful of men under the command of 

officer was not appreciated, but because he, h*ing at 
the time totally unconnected with the corps, had 
availed himself of an opportunity afforded him as one 
of the generals stuff, to usurp the position and proper 
duty of the officers of the regiment, who were equally 
competent with himself to lead their men to vic¬ 
tory, and they naturally were annoyed at the ap¬ 
parently invidious selection of a at ranger to the regi¬ 
ment for the distinction that should have properly be¬ 
longed to one of it.h own officers. This uncomfortable 
feeling nt length attracted the notice of the lioute- 
rant-colonel of the gallant corps and by him it wns 
represented to Sir Colin Campbell, who subsequently 
expressed his idea of tire affair in the following com¬ 
munication to the adjutant*general j— 

<» Head-quarters, Cnmp before Lucknow, 
March 30th, 1838. 

•< Sir,—1 have the honour to bring to the know¬ 
ledge of his royal highness the general commanding- 
in-rhief, that a feeling of dissatisfaction, which ha* 
been testified in the most respectful manner, has 
arisen among the officers <'f the 64th foot, in conse¬ 
quence of n telegraphic despatch by the late bir 
)f Havelock, K.C.B., which was published a short 
time back in the London Gazette. In the despatch 
alluded to, the most prominent notice was given to 
the fact of Lieutenant (now Captain Sir Henry) 
Havelock, Hurt., having led the 64th foot into a 
redoubt, which w as the object of atnui.. under t.u? 
late Sir Henry Havelock** order*. The despatch ia 
en worded as to make it appear, that the lute Major 
Burling, who afterward® became a lieutetianucolonel, 
wtis not properly leading his regiment; nt least, 
such is the opinion of the officers »if the fifth loot. 
Lieutenant-colonel Iiingham, in the name of those 
officers, while he deprecates the Idea of refusing just 
credit to Captain Sir Henry Havelock, maintains, 
in the most positive manner, that the late Lieutenant- 
colonel Stirling then commanded the filth f°°L 
ns he did on all such occasions, most nobly *n«.l 
gallantly; and that he was on foot nt the time, 
because, in ran sequence of a shell bursting, his horse 
bad become un rid cable. In short, he infers that it 
is very painful to the TCgiment that the memory and 
reputation of their late gallant commanding officer 
should have been so unfairly tampered with. J 
confer to have a strong feeling of sympathy with 
the officers of the fifth regiment, nnd it would be a 
matter of great satisfaction to me if you w ould have 
the goodness to move his roynl highness to give a 
gracious expression towards the memory of the late 
Lie-rtewant-eolonel Stirling, for the benefit of the 
filth regiment. This Instance i* on^ of many in 
w hich, since the institution of the Victoria Cross, 
advantage has been taken hy young aides-tie-camp 
and other staff-officers io place thomselvc* in promi¬ 
nent situation* forth* purpose of attraction atten¬ 
tion. To them life is ol little value, as compared with 
the gain of public honour? but they do tout reflect. 


MUTINY. [movements of the enemy. 

Havelock imperilled, had entirely prevented 
the desired junction, and left him for :i tin c 
incapable of moving from his intrenched 
camp at Oawnporo. 

On the following day (the 19th of August), 
Brigadier-general Havelock reported to the 
commander-in-chief as follows;— 

" Cavrnpore, Aug, 19th, 1857; LIQjp.m. 1 
(< There ia a combination against us, which j 

ami the generals to whom they belong also do not j 
reflect, on the creel injustice thus done to gallant, 
officers who, besides the excitement of the moment i 
of fiction,^ have all the responsibility atundant on 
this situation. We know that the private soldier j 
expects to he led by his regimental officer*, whom 1 
lie knows and recognises us the leaders to whom ho 
is bound to loo* in the moment of the greatest trial 
nnd danger, and that He is utterly regard!*'** of the 
accidental presence of an aide-de-camp or other ^taff- 
officer, who is an absolute stranger to him. There 
is another point, also, having a great importance*. 

Tty such despatches as the one aboTt* alluded to, il i* 1 
made to appear to t}ie world, that a regiment would ! 
have proved wanting in courage, except for an 
accidental circumstance. Such a reflection is most 1 
galling to h regiment of British soldiers, indeed j 
almost intolerable, and the fact is remembered against 1 
it by all the other corps in her majesty's service. 
Soldiers feel such things most keenly. I would, 
therefore, again beg leave to dwell on the injustice 
sometimes done by general officers when they’give 
a publio preference to those au iched to them over 
old officers, who arc charm '! with the moat difficult 
ami responsible duties.—I have, &c. 

u C. Camj bkll, Comnaumbr-in-chlof. 

° The Adjutant-gownl, Horse-guards, London." 

The letter of General Campbell laid before 
the Duke of Cambridge in due course, and by com¬ 
mand of his royal highm/** lb* following reply w«u 
transmitted to the comma :i der-in-phlef it Luck¬ 
now i— 

•• Horse-guards, S.W, May 17th, ?838. 1 

“Sir,—I have hod the honour to lay before bis 1 
royal highness the genera! commanding-ln-chief; 
your letter of tho 30th of March last, referring to a 
telegraphic despatch of tho Into Major-generni Bir , 
Henry Havuloct, in which it mude to appear, that 
Captain Havelock lud the fi4th regiment to tho 
i.'Uck of a redoubt, and that the character of the 
late Lieutenant-colonel Stirling, who commanded 1 
the regiment and fell in the attack, had suffered 
accordingly. Hi® royal highness resets sincerely * 
that any unfavourable imputation of the courage or 
conduct of the lieutenanficolonel ahonid ever for a 
moment have be< n supposed to attach to the cha¬ 
racter of that gallant and excellent officer. His 
royal highness enters fully into the feelings of Llcu- 
tenant-C' lonel Bingham, who has, In TinJicatfero of 
the character of hit late commanding officer nnd of 
the fiith regiment, so honourably appeal'd to your 
sense of justice, and he hoe much gratification in 
now recording his entire satisfaction with the whole 
conduct of Lieutenant-colonel Stirling, and of the 
excellent regiment which he command*. 1 will? so 
much credit to himself and advantage to the ®*r- 
Yice, 

“I have, &c.—G. A WfiruiiBALL A.G. 

14 General Sir Colin Campbell, See. 9 * 
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will require our best exertions to baffle. 
The troops from Oude have come down fo 
I the left I ; L»k, and will threaten C&wnporn; 
; meanwhile boats are collecting at Futteh- 
pore. to enable a portion of their troops to 
j cross there, and intercept the cominuuica- 
l tion with Allahabad, whilst the Gwalior 
contingent (strong in artillery, and pro¬ 
vided with a siege-train) passes at Cfilpee, 
and attacks my diminished force. I will 
j do rny best against them, but the risk is 

J 

r< I have sent the steamer down to de¬ 
stroy the boats ar. Futtchporc. I should 
bring into the field eight good guns; but 
the enemy are reported to have from twenty- 
j nine to thirty. These are great odds, and 
mv 9(X) soldiers may be opposed to 5,000 
organised troops. The loss of a battle would 
! ruin everything in this part of India. I 
could entice the enemy at Cslpec, and pre- 
| vent their crossing the Jumna, or permit 
them to cross and drive them back into it, 
if my force were adequate to tho effort; 

; but ; t is fearfully weak, and disease daily 
I diminishes my numbers, 
j J'As 1 am told in the camp that your 
I excellency has heard nothing of my move- 
! meats since the 4th of the month, 1 will 
I mention that hitherto everything has gone 
on prosperously. I struck a heavy blow 
against the Omit; troops on the 12th, at 
Busherut-gunge (third fight there), and re- 
Cfossed the Gauges that day in less than six 
hours, without the ‘slightest interruption, 
On i he 16th, 1 defeated the Saugor troops 
j Bithoor, and destroyed everything tlicre. 
j I will make head against this new dan- 
| with the like determination; but, with- 
, out rcinfoi neim *its, I do only hope for 
success.” 

It was, as yet, a novelty in this Astatic 
warfare, that the steam navigation of the 
country should be employed for other 
purposes than the quiet transport of men 
and material; and yet such employ would 
at this juncture have been most important j 
in seveia! directions, had the means for it 
been available. Unfortunately they were 
| not; and it furnished ground for serious 
comment, that, while Kugiaud could eu- 
, circle the eanli with a zone of floating 
castles, ami had innumerable gun-boats, 
and other craft of even size and denomi¬ 
nation, actually rotting and falling to pieces 
for want of use, in her harbours and ports 
throughout tIm world, there was nt>t at this 
juncture, upon the Ganges or the Juuiuaj 


or any one of their tributaries, such a tiling 
as a-steamboat adapted for/the purposes of 
war ! It is true that the navigation of those 
rivers, supplied by mountain torrents, and 
flowing through immense alluvial plains, 
with frequent inundations and shiftings of 
channel, was not very easy, or, indeed, always 
practicable; but in thc'inontha of August 
and September, there was at least depth 
of water for vessels capable of steaming 
with two or three guns and a hundred or 
two of men. Of all the vast marine appli¬ 
ances of naval England, but. one steamer of 
the kind required, could be found available 
by General Havelock f This one, however, 
he dispatched as mentioned in his report, to ; 
prevent the rebels of Oude from crossing 
the Ganges at Futtchporc. But he was I 
' without any means of obstructing their 
passage across the Jumna at Calpce, to 
which point the Dinapore mutineers were 
directing their steps, with the intention of j 
swelling the numbers gathered against him. 

Sir Colin Campbell hud now arrived in ) 
India, and assumed command of the whole 
British forces;* but hitherto no correspon¬ 
dence had arisen between himself ami 
Brigadier-general Havelock. Ilia presence 
in Calcutta hud, however, the effect of in¬ 
fusing greater energy into the movements 
of the executive government of India; and 
fiom this time European troops were 
pushed forward to Cawnporc with all possi- ! 
ble celerity. 

Further details of lm operations were ! 
now forwarded by Brigadier-general Have¬ 
lock, for the information of the commander- 
in-chief, by the follow ing telegram 

“ Cawnpore, August 20th, 1857. 

1 vn.s appointed to the command of the 
Allahabad movable column in July Inst. 
Between the 12th of that month and the 
present date, 1 have been engaged with the 1 j 
enemy at Fiittehpore,PandooNuddec,Cnwn- I 
poie, in Oude, at Oonao twice, at Bushcrut- i 
guo rt 'e, at Boorjah Keecbowkeo, and Bithoor. 

On every oceanicii I have defeated him, and 
captured in the field forty guns, besides ro- I j 
covering for the state sixty more. But I f 
am unable, for want of troops, Eo march on 1 I 
Lucknow. 

“ My force, which lost men in action, and | ' 
lias been assailed in the most awful wav by 
cholera, is reduce** to 700 in the field' ex¬ 
clusive of detachments which, guard the in¬ 
ti cuch meats here, and keep open commu¬ 
nication with Allahabad. I am threatened * 

• £ee vol. i., p. 600 . 
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Dy a force of 5,000 men from Gwalior, with 
some twenty or thirty guns. I am ready to 
light anything: but the above are great 
odds; and a battle lost here would do the 
interest of the state much damage. I 
solicit your excellency to semi ine reinforce¬ 
ments. I can then assume the initiative, 
and march to Agra and Delhi, or wherever 
my services may he required. With 2,000 
British soldiers nothiug could stand before 
me and my powerful artillery. I shall so-.n 
have equipped eighteen guns (six of siege 
calibre); but I want artillerymen and offi¬ 
cers. and infantry soldiers.” 

The first communication direct from the 
new commander-in-chief (Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell) to Major-general Havelock, was as 
follows, by telegraph, dated August 19fcli, 
1857:— 

"I have received your despatches, by 
telegraph, of the 6th and 12th instant, re¬ 
porting the successful result of the attacks 
made on the enemy by the force,under your 
command on those days respectively. 

e< The sustained energy, promptitude, and 
vigorous action by which your whole pro¬ 
ceedings have beeu marked during the late 
difficult operations, deserve the highest 
praise; and it will be a most agreeable duty 
to n»e to make known to his lordship the 
governor-general, the sense I entertain of 
the aide manner in which you have carried 
out the instructions of Sir Patrick Grant 

* C I beg you t > express to the officers and 
men of the different corps under your com¬ 
mand, the pride and satisfaction I Imve expe¬ 
rienced in reading your reports of the intre¬ 
pid valour they have displayed on every occa¬ 
sion they have encountered the vastly supe¬ 
rior numbers of the enemy, and how nobly 
they have maintained those qualities for 
which British soldiers have ever been dis¬ 
tinguished— high courage and endurance. 

“ I entirely concur in the soundness of 
the view you have taken of your position in 
vour telegraph of the 6th instant from 
Mungulwar, and of all the reasons which 
influenced you to defer, for the present, 
active operations. 

“ I esteem myself most fortunate in having 
the bem-fit of your assistance, and that T 
should find you in the important situation 
iu which you are placed at the moment.” 

'1 he highly gratifying communication of 
Sir Colin was acknowledged by the briga¬ 
dier-general as follow s :— 

Cawnpore, Aug. 21st, 1857; 12.S0 f.m. 

" I cannot express the gratification with 


which I have perused your excellency's tele¬ 
gram of the 19th instant, which has just 
reached me. The approbation of my ope¬ 
rations and views, conveyed to me bv so 
distinguished a soldier, more than repays me 
for tlie labours and responsibilities of two 
arduous campaigns, undertaken of necessity 
at a most unpropitions season : my soldiers 
will as highly and deeply value your excel¬ 
lency's commendation. 

u I am for the present unable to give 
them shelter from the extreme inclemency 
of the weather, and the repo*n of which 
they stand in need, hut sickness continue-! 
in our ranks. We lose men hv cholera iu 
the number of six daily. I will frankly 
make known to your excellency uiy pros¬ 
pects for the future. If I can receive 
prompt reinforcement*?, so to make up 
my force to 2,000 or 2,500 men, I cun bold 
this place with a high hand, protect my 
communications with anything that comes 
against me, and be ready to take a part in 
active operations on the ecssatiou of the 
rains. I fuay be attacked from Gwalior by 
the mutinous contingent, with 5,000 men 
and thirty guns; or by the Ghcnorkui 
who are assembling at Furruekabad, un¬ 
der rebellious nabobs, and have a formi¬ 
dable artillery; but ns they can only partly 
unite, I can defeat either or both in tights; 
still if regiments cannot be scut me, I see 
no alternative but abandoning for a time 
the advantages I have gained iu.thi.-s part of 
India, and retiring upon Allahabad, where 
everything will be organised for a trium¬ 
phant advance in the cold season. 

u it is painful to repeat that, in the latter 
event, Cawnporc and the surrounding 
countries, in fact the whole of the Doab, 
would be abandoned to rapine and misery, 
and Agra will fall unsupported. I do not 
consider that our force would he compro¬ 
mised ; for, in truth, the case* of the ope¬ 
ration is, strange to say, like the Punjab. 

I have endeavoured briefly to ^tate my c* ^e, 
and must leave the decision of the impor¬ 
tant question involved in it to your excel¬ 
lency. 

,f l do most earnestly hope that you xvill 
be able to provide prompt reinforcements. 
Mv communications with Allahabad wtU bo 
quite safe as soou as detachments begin to 
pass upwards. I had sufficiently explained 
the danger to which 1 am expired, should 
the enemy at Gwalior take the initiative, 
and move on Calpce with Ids imposing 
♦ Sic in original. 
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force; it is to my left rear; and a force 
would at the same time endeavour to cross 
from Code to Futtehporc. This would cut 
in tny rear, and prevent even the advance 
of my reinforcements. I have sent a 
steamer to destroy his boots ; but have no 
news of its success. The Furruckabad 
force would also assail me; and this column, 
hitherto triumphant, would be destroyed. 
The Gwalior force on the Jumna is 5,000 
strong, with thirteen guns. The forces 
threatening Lucknow swell to 20,000, with 
all the disposable artillery of the province. 
The Furruckabad force is 12,000 men, with 
twelve guns. If I do not get any promise 
oi‘ rein! or cement from your excellency by 
return of telegraph, T will retire at once 
towards Allahabad* I can no longer bear 
a defenceless iretrenchment; that on the 
river being taken in the rear by the enemy 
assembling on the right bank of the 
Ganges/ 0 

It is to be presumed that the promise 
of reinforcements so urgently requested, 
was made, as the retrograde march to 
Allahabad did not occur; and the re¬ 
mainder of the month of August was 
spent by Havelock hopefully, though in- 
actively. Although lie was at this time 
almost surrounded at Cawnpore by gather¬ 
ing hosts of rebel forces, who looked upon 
his diminished band as certain'prey, his 
communication bv telegraph with Allaha¬ 
bad, Benares, ami Calcutta was still open, 
aud enabled lain to learn that every possi¬ 
ble effort was being made by the governor- 
general and the commander-in-chief to push 
forward the aid he so much wanted; and 
lie now wrote repeatedly' to Brigadier Inglis 
at Lucknow, urging him to remain firm to 
the last, in full confidence that succour would 
reach him before the pressure* of despair 
should compel him to surrender to the enemy 
by which he was surrounded. He also 
learned, that some 2,000 men, belonging to 
the 5th, 04th, 78th, 84th, and 90lh regi¬ 
ments, the Madras fusiliers, and the artil¬ 
lery, were either on their way from Cal¬ 
cutta, or would speedily be so; and that 
the nayal brigade, consisting of 500 blue¬ 
jackets, under Captain Peck of her ma¬ 
jesty's steam-frigate Shannon , had left 
Calcutta on the 20th of the month, for 
the purpose of co-operating with his land 
force. It was known at the time, at the 
seat of government, that the public trea¬ 
sure at Lucknow, in charge of Brigadier 
luglis, amounted to about a quarter of a 
32 


million sterling; ami telegrams were for¬ 
warded, by command of the governor-gen¬ 
eral in council, to Havelock and Neill, 
directing both to convoy, »f possible, in¬ 
structions to Ingiis not to care about the 
money, hut rather to use it in any wav 
that might best contribute to the liberation 
of Ins heroic and suffering companions. 

On the 18th of August, just two days 
after General Havelock had completed an 
unbroken series of ten successive victories, 
Major-general Sir Janies Outram—who, 
after his successful termiiiaviou of the Per¬ 
sian war, had been appointed to the military 
command of the Cairn pore and Dinapore 
divisions—arrived at the h.tter place to as¬ 
sume the delegated authority', which' placed 
under his control the whole of the British 
troops engaged in the various struggles at 
Lucknow, Caivnpore, Allahabad, Benares, 
&c. &c. Sir Colin Campbell, who still re 
mained at Calcutta, maturing his plans, and 
organising his forces for the ensuing cam¬ 
paign, immediately arranged with Outram 
the necessary measures for reinforcing Have¬ 
lock, that no longer doday might .take place 
in au effort to relieve Lucknow; aud with 
this view, on the 22nd of August, the com- 
mander-in-ebief telegraphed to Major-gen¬ 
eral Outram as follows :— 

“ I am rejoiced to hoar of your arrival at 
Diimpure. The force under General Have¬ 
lock reduced by casualties on service, and 
by cholera (which has been and stii! rages 
in Ids camp), to 700 men in the field, ex¬ 
clusive of detachments which guard the 
ini ranchment, and keep open the commu¬ 
nication with Allahabad. Me is threatened 
bv a force of somfc 5,000 men, with twenty 
or thirty guns, from Gwalior, besides the 
Ou.dc force. He says he ' is ready to light 
anything; but the above are great odds, 
aud a battle lost here would do the interest 
of the state infinite damage : I solicit rein¬ 
forcements/ Ilis applications for assistance 
have been frequent; and deeming bib situa¬ 
tion to demand immediate aid, i ordered 
the 90th regiment to be >ont to him with 
all possible speed, as also the. detach¬ 
ment of the 5th regiment, which u us on 
board the Benares steamer, if it could be 
spared. Pray send the 90th regiment at 
once to Ids aid. I will write to you again 
on this subject to-morrow.” 

On the 24th of the month, Sir Colir 4 
Campbell further communicated with Ma¬ 
jor-general Sir James Outram, by the fol¬ 
lowing despatch:— 
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j f< TSte Comuiandr.r-in-ehitf to Major general 
Sir J. Out ram. 

“Calcutta, August 24th, 18r>7. 

1 “Sir,- -I am extremely happy, and ileum 
myself most fortunate, to find myself asso- 
1 ciated witli you on service, and to have the 
advantage of vour able assistance in carryiug 
on the duty in which we are now engaged. 
I send you, herewith, the different tele¬ 
graphs received from General Havelock since 
my arrival: they will make you fully ac¬ 
quainted with Ids operations til Chide; his 
for recreating the i 

sequent operations in the neighbourhood of 
Cawnpdrc, with account of his loss by sick¬ 
ness and casualties in the field; his present 
j numbers, nud their condition as to health 
! and efficiency. 1 June been favoured by 
| the governor-general with a perusal of yours 
to hi^ lordship of the 19th instant, in which 
you propose to collect a force of about 1,000 
infantry aud eight guns a: Benares, with a 
view to march to the relief of our garrison 
in Lucknow, by the must direct route from 
thence, and that the force under General 
j H at clock at Cawnpore should co-operate 
wi h you ill this movement, by crossing the 
| Gauges at Puttehpore and tbe Save, subse- 
| queatly (with your assistance) at Rye Ba- 
rcdlv, and forming a junction with you be¬ 
yond that place* 

“ General Havelock states, in his tele* 
graph of the 20th instant, that his force is 
j reduced to 700 men in the field, exclusive 
' of the detachments required to guard his 
iutreuchmcnts and keep open his com- 
j municution with Allahabad ; and so inade¬ 
quate docs he consider his force to be for 
! the defence of his post, that he states, in his 
| telegraph dated August 21,12 30 r.M., that, 
if not assured of reinforcements by return 
of telegraph, he will retire to Allahabad, 
Hope of cooperation from General Have¬ 
lock (by a force equal to accomplish the 
; movement you propose, by Crossing the 
i Ganges at Futtehpore) is not to he enter- 
i tnined. The march from Benares, by the 
most direct route, to Lucknow, is a long 
one—some 150 miles—and the population 
through which you would have to hos¬ 
tile. Its great recommendation 1 presume 
to be that you (by that route) turn, or 
rather come in rear of, the many nullahs 
which, I am told, interpose between Cawn- 
pore and Lucknow, and this would be an 
important advantage. But if the force you 
propose to collect at Benares were to be 
moved by the river to Cawnpore. and united 

vol. if. F 


with Havelock's reduced numbers, do you 
think it would be equal to force its way over 
the numerous nullahs (uecessarily full of 
water at this season) whioh are to be found 
on the road from the latter place to Luck¬ 
now ? By this route oil incumbrances, such 
as sick, &c., would be left r.t the different 
stations or post* along the road, and the 
troops, on being conveyed by steam, would 
suffer less than if obliged to march, and 
Havelock's anxiety about bis post jwould be 
removed. 

“In olferiug these remarks or sugges¬ 
tions to you, who are acquainted with the 
country, people, and difficulties attending 
tlie movements you propose, it is not with 
any view to fetter your judgment and per¬ 
fect freedom of action: but t rnentiou thee 
as they occur to me in writing to you; and 
I think l may venture to say, that the mea¬ 
sures yon may deem most advisable tc pur¬ 
sue, will receive the approval of the governor- 
general. I hope to nave the pleasure of 
bearing from you.—C olin Campiikli,.” 

It will be observed by the above commu¬ 
nication, that Sir James Ontram, as superior 
in military rank to Brigadier-gencrn 1 Hnvr- 
iook, had himself arranged a plan tor a : 
vancitjg on Lucknow, entirely different from 
that on which the latter proposed to act. 
Sir James intended to advance from Be¬ 
nares direct to the besieged residency, bv 
way of JouupOrc, a route which would take 
him north-east of t he Gauges and the D<mh, 
leaving it to Havelock to join him on the 
march, provided he could overcome the diffi¬ 
culties likely to impedbis progress; but 
when it became apparent that Brigadier 
IngtU could not cut his war out of Luck- \ 
now, and that Havelock was, himself en¬ 
dangered nit Cawnpore, u reconsideration of 


Outrange plan became imperative, inasmuch 
as it was obvious that the advance of 189 
miles from Benares to Lucknow, through u 
country almost entirely in the hands of the 
enemy, must, under any circumstances, be 
ver 3 f perilous; while a march by Allahabad 
to Cawnpore would be less open to difficulty. 
The latter route was therefore adopted, 
and instantly acted upon* On the 1st. of 
September, having made the necessary mi¬ 
litary arrangements for the safety of the 
Dinapore district, Major-general Outram 
arrived at Allahabad, making a brief sojourn 
at Benares o;i his way. Go the ?*h of 
September he left that city, taking wuli him 
en route for CAwnpore, the *5th fusilieTS and 
90th regiment, with deUchmcvU of the 
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Trill not be uninteresting to refer to tiie fol¬ 
lowing letter from that plane, ns» descriptive 
of circnmstan es that prevailed there at the 
beginning of September. 

“Oawnpore, (September 12th, 1857. 
u In the course of the past week we have 
had augmentations to our army from the 
lower provinces, and more are daily ex¬ 
pected. General Sir J. Out ram, with 700 
bayonets and one horse field battery, is to 
come in to-morrow from Allahabad ; tind it is 
said that w a await the arrival of nine 800 
more, ere .a move to Lucknow will or can 
be effected. Morning and evening parades 
ami roil-c&U* arc quite the older of the day, 
together with the training of the volunteer 
cavalry in the use of the sword, &c., as also 
our new horse battery, which lias made 
wonderful progress. This morning, the 
battery was out manoeuvring the guns, 
firing blank to see the effect of the shock 
ou the young horses. I am told they stood 
the fire well, and with a few more exercises 
will be deemed efficient for the field. The 
enemy are working incessantly ou the other 
aide of the river, erecting breastworks, bat¬ 
teries, and mining the i oads. A few days 
since, they had an experimental explosion 
of one of these mines , but the simpletons 
had the train set on the wrong way, and 
when a great mob had congregated to wit¬ 
ness the hurra i a mash a —t a mas ha in truth ! 
—for ic sent t ome three to four Hundred 
Kicking in the air. Yesterday we sent a re- 
connoitring party of one hundred men ou 
board the lion. Company’s steamer Barham* 
pootra \ but the vessel, on crossing the 
Ganges, got foul of a sand-bank and stuck 
fast. No sooner did the rebel* notice this 
mishap, than they thought it a good chance 
to sink the vessel. Which they considered a 
great bore, aiul blazed away their guns at 
her. On hearing and seeing this, we re¬ 
plied to tin n by the 24-pounders from our 
intrenched camp, and several of the insur¬ 
gents were floored, together with one ele¬ 
phant, the whole of its hind quarters bcin£ 
carried clean off with a round shot. This 
proved sufficient for the enemy; and they 
were seen scampering off in search of the 
road home. Last evening they again as¬ 
sembled close to the rirer-vide in thousands, 
and fired off a fow of their 9-pounders. 
We again returned the compliment by our 
monsters, anrl a few shots sufficed to scatter 
them. Boats w ere sent for the unsuccess¬ 
ful reconnoitring party, and the steamer 
soon afterwards floated, and is now safe at 


the bank-side, having received no damage. 
The bank on ri-is side of the river is mt oh 
Higher than that on the other, and we 
theivr ire command a better view and range 
that! they do. Their shot drop far short of 
the land on this side; ours, though of tho 
same calibre, carry well across. It is 
contemplated to leave the whole of the 
hick, with 400 effective men, in the in- 
trenchment, cue mam body of the army 
[ going on to the relief of the gamtou nt 
I Lucknow. After this is effected our gal¬ 
lant b vs return here, and, should we bo 
required, will move on to Delhi; but this 
can scarcely be, as Delhi vtfpt soon be in 
our hands. The fort has beeu for some 
days surrounded bv our troops, and .several 
sorties we e made bj the besieged, but 
were repulsed with immense loss, our killed 
and wounded amounting to about \’\>rty of 
all ranks. It is, I believe, the wish of gov¬ 
ernment to save, if possible, the fort and 
town of Dcttn from total destruction. 
Were it otherwise, the whole would long 
since hare been levelled. The men of our 
small army are in most excellent health 
and spirits, and wish impatiently to have 
Lucknow ia possession. Only two casu¬ 
alties occurred during the week, and the 
prevailing disease now' is fever of the com¬ 
mon type. Cholera has totally disappeared; 
hut it was, indeed, the bane of our little 
army. Our heroic general is in excellent 
health and spirits, and goes his rounds 
morning and evening. Mighty prepara- , 
turns are being made for the crossing ol the 
army. We have about 1,500 bayonets, and 
twenty guns go on to Liu know. We ahull 
get across in less time than we did before, 
as lota of boats are moored along the bank ; 
of the Ganges. I trust wo may come off as 
scot-free this time a* we did the last. Is it 
not btrange that this force, since its forma¬ 
tion in Allahabad, has never had cither 
a protestant miuiste: or Homan catholic 
chaplain?’* 

Resuming the narrative, we find that, in 
the enrh part of September, a telegraphic 
message from Brigadier India reachad 
General Havelock, with the following in¬ 
clination ;— 

“ Lucknow, September l>t, 1857. 

4 ‘ Your letter of the 22nd has duly reached 
me, in reply to mine of tho ICth ultimo. V 
regret your inability to advance at present 
to our relief: but, in consequence of your 
letter, I have reduced the rations; and with ‘ 
this arraofc ment, and our great diminution 
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in numbers from casualties, 1 hope to be 
?ible t<» bold on to the 20th or the 21st 
instant. Sonic stores we have been out of 
for the last fifteen days, and many others 
, will be expended before the same date. I 
must be frank, an 1 tell you that my force is 
dnilv diminishing' from the enemy 1 * mus- 
i ketry fire, and our defences grow weaker 
daily. Should the enemy make any very 
determined efforts to storm this place, I 
i Hindi find it difficult to repulse them., owing 
ro niv paucity in numbers and the weak 
and harassed state of the ferce. Our loss, 
i HUJOe the commencement of hostilities here, 
has been, in Europeans alone, upwards of 
| 300. V. e are continually harassed in coiin- 
i terminiug the enemy, who have above 
twenty guns in position, many of thern 
heavy ones. Any advance of you towards 
i this place wiil act beneficially in our favour, 
and greatly mspiv.u the native part of my 
| garrisou, who hitherto have behaved like 
faithful and good soldiers. If you can pos¬ 
sibly give me any intimation of your in¬ 
tended advance, pray do so by letter. Give 
the bearer the puss-word, ,f Agra,” and ask 
aim to give it me in person ; and oblige me 
bv forwarding a copy of this to the gov- 
anor-gene'n!. 

"■Copy sent to General Havelock from 
commanding officer, Allahabad, for infer- 
* mation and guidance, with the further re¬ 
mark that Maun Sing, who wa« promised a 
jaghccr of two lacs conditionally on his 
affording us juirntamcp, is reported to bo 
itiil holding on; therefore it is by no means 
improbable that, if [the following line is 
entirely wanting, the paper being torn], 
that Sir H. La wrenc© 1 * promise shall be 


confirmed by government, lie rwiy be in¬ 
duced to afford us active help, llis fol¬ 
lowers are estimated to be 6,000 in number." : 

A copy of this important letter was for- j 
warded to the govern or-general ns requested, 
nnd its receipt was acknowledged by the 
following telegraphic message from his 
excellency i a council to Major-general gj r 
James Out ram • 

"Calcutta, September 12th, 1857 

“I have received this morning Brigaff r 1 
Ingliss letter of the 1st of September* 
Maun Sing may be assured that if he con¬ 
tinues to give to the governor-general effec¬ 
tive proof of his fidelity aim good-will, his 
position in Oude will be at least its good 
as it was before the British government as¬ 
sumed the administration of the country ; 
whilst the proprietors iu Oude, who We 
deserted the government, will lo8;) their I 
possessions. The same assurance may he i 
given to any other chiefs, who will be re¬ 
warded in proportion to the support they 1 
mav afford. 

"■Whatever promises may have been 
made to Maun Sing, or to others, by Sir 
Henry Lawrence, are confirmed, and that! 
be fully i©deemed. None, however, have 
been reported to me. 

"I send the above message to Mr. Grant 
* s w ° n «« to yourself. He will eudenvour 
to convey the assurance to Maun 8mg by 
a sur»! route, in ca*e your communication 
with Oude should be interrupted. 

M 1 llo P Q Jon will be able to send A renlv 
to Brigadier Liglto; nnd to inform him of • 
the exertions which have beeu made for the 
relief of his brave little band, and of the 
anxious sympathy which is felt for them."* 


4 Thu et 5 »Ui of tho pent-up garrison at Lucknow 
j had r*o«r become a source of most inuriful apprehen¬ 
sion throughout British India. Among other re- 
inorhs upon the ftubject. the following extract from 
the Bombay Qaardtan. will not h#* found devoid of 
interest to Uio English readerThere i« sdwerhing 
ii.expp iMy ajfrcting, and tragical even we mav 
| *ay, about the position of the little band at Luck- 
now, as it is presented to our conceptions by the 
last advices fron< the neighbourhood. Emoropaased 
by an immense force in what is now the heart of 
I the enemy’s country*, cut off from communication 
with their countrymen elsewhere, they havo nothing 
(under heaven) to sustain them but the hope, so 
long deft:-ed, of the arrival of s British force to 
i save then; from a frightful death, apd restore them 
i to liberty. Week* ami months pass by* They feel 
j that all Britain will he stirred with profound 
ytnpatby, and nerved with determination to stiller 
30 obataeies to hinder the prompt dispatch of uttc- 
our*. They know how Impossible it is that their 
otintrymen should be i»r a moment indifferent to 
36 


their f-'.!a; and they know the incomparable sow 
mana o. resource®, the ail conquering might of Eno 
land r and they say to one another, • We hero hr 
to hold oot H lew daw, and an irresistible force aha! 

Jher learn even tlist a force is on it- Wit 
ihey fix a day when they are .onfidaot tl, al j, wj . 

n ’ n f.’' s n Fr ara r nce - TflJt errttes, and bring! 
uo “«£ ^ Mother day, and encourage on< 

anot.ier to wait for it. it, too, comes in rain. Prr- 
haps »ome reproachful thoughts of their tong-tarr* 
tag friends arise. When they h .ani (as possible 
tliey did) that General Havelock had crossed t! 
Ganges, and was on the direct road to J,.,cknn»_ 
less than forty miles off, than less than thii ty-ftve 
lew than touty, twenty-five, twenty-bops* must 
hare wasted strongthey must hays felt lhat no« 
warned.y the hour of deliyerunoo was at hand 
I crimps already, a spiru of prH ise began to mingle 
w,th tl,elr prayer*. B n the day. com, and Z 
no succour jot) the force has beer, obliged to re- 
a-eat. Ituce they pass through this agony of sus- 
Jieuse; twice the expected troops come so near r)ud 
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At length, on the 16th of September, 
1857, the three generals (Outram, Have¬ 
lock, and Neill, each in himself a host) met 
at Cawnpore, and immediately proceeded to 
arrange the plan for future operations. It 
was now that an instance of chivalrous self- 
denial, and generous sacrifice of personal 
feeling, was exhibited by Sir James Outram, 
that won for him more enduring admiration 
than even his brilliant military career had 
ensured him among bis brother-soldiers, 
who best could appreciate the value of the 
magnanimous concession, being of higher 
military rank, as well as chief commissioner 
of Oude, the command of the forces under 
Havelock and Neill properly devolved upon 
Sir James Outram ; but he, with a soldier's 
pride, had traced the arduous career of a 
brother-warrior, and was determined not to 
snatch from his grasp the well-won laurel* 
that were to spring from the relief of 
Lucknow. In accordance with this reso¬ 
lution, the following “ divisional orders by 
Major-general Sir J. Outram, K.C. B., com¬ 
manding the Pinaporc and Caw n pore divi¬ 
sions of the army,” were if,sued on the day 
\ iag 1 is ngrift &i at 1 ia i ei s:— 

fC Cawnpore, Sept, 16th* 1857. 

w All Cawnpore divisional reports to be 
made for the information of Sir James 
Outram, K.C.B., commanding. 

(< The force selected by General Have¬ 
lock, which will march to relieve the garri¬ 
son at Lucknow, will be constituted and 
composed as follows: — 

“ First Infantry Brigade. — The 5th fusi¬ 
liers; 84th regiment; detachments 64th 
foot and 1st Madras fusiliers: Brigadier- 
general Neill commanding, and nominating 
his own brigade staff. 

“Second Infantry Brigade.— Her ma¬ 
jesty's 78th highlanders; h^r majesty's 90th 
light infantry, and the Sikh regiment of 
Fcrosepore : Brigadier Hamilton command¬ 
ing, and nominating his own brigade stall. 

“ Tktrd ( Artillery ) Brigade . — Captain 
Maude's battery; Captain Oiphcrfc's* bat¬ 
tery ; Brevet-major Eyre's battery : Major 
Cope to command, and to appoint his own 
staff. 

they can distinguish the sound of their guns; twice 
they arc obliged to fall back. Their own com¬ 
manders have fallen one after anotner. Wh"her 
shall they now look for help ? How tragical their 
position 1 AU India knows about them; all Brig- 
land ev«n knows about them; the whole civilised 
world sympathises with them, and would spare no 
pal"fl T no sacrifices to deliver them. Yet tbero they 
are—there they remain— help reaches them not— 


“Cavalry. —Volunteer cavalry to the left; ( 
irregular cavalry to the right: Captain | 
Barrow to command. 

“Engineer Department .—Chief engineer, I 
Captain Growling; assistant engineers, Lieu- j 
tenants Leonard and Judge : Major-general 
II. Havelock, C.B., to commaud the force. 

"The important duty of first relieving 
the garrison of Lucknow has beeu in 
trusted to Major-general Havelock, C B ; 
and Major-general Outrmu fnels that it is 
due to this distinguished officer, and the 
strenuous and noble exertions which he has 
already rondo to efFcot that object, that 
to him should accrue the honour of the 
achievement. Major-general Outram is con- j 
fident that the great end for which General 
Havelock and his brave troops have so long 
and so gloriously fought, will now, under 
the blessing of Providence, be accomplished. 

“ The major-general therefore, in grati¬ 
tude for, and admiration of, the brilliant 
deeds in arms achieved by General Have¬ 
lock and his gallant troops, will cheerfully 
waive his rank on the occasion, and will ac- | 
company the force to Lucknow iu his civil 
capacity as chief commissioner of Oudc, 
tendering his military services to Genera. 
Havelock as a volunteer. On the relief of 
Lucknow the major-general will resume his 
position at the head of the forces." 

T he following order was also issued, on i 
the same evening, bv General Havelock to 
the force about to proceed to the relief of | 
Lucknow, under his commaud 

“Cawnpore, Sept. 16th* | j 

“ Brigadier-general Havelock, in making 
known to the column the kind and gene¬ 
rous determination of General Sir James 
Outram, to leave to him the task I j 

of relieving Lucknow and rescuing its gal¬ 
lant and enduring garrison, has only to ex¬ 
press bis hope that the troop* will strive, by 
their exemplary and gallant conduct iu the 
field, to justify the confidence thus reposed 
in them." 

The chivalrous arrangement between the 
rival heroes was subsequently confirmed by | j 
the commander-in-ehiaf. Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell, in the following general order :— 

their eneimp* laugh them to scorn, ana prepare to f j 
consummate their destruction. How agonising! i i 
how humiliating to u* ; what a satire upon our ' 
imagined command of resource, and superiority to i 
circumstances l How little can we do 1 , now utterly ! j 
baffled and foiled VIo we seem \ how necessary, after j , 
all. is God! Oil that, this lesson might now be j J 
learned by those who have so o*ten disdained to 
recognise the truth set forth by it,” 
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“ Head-quarters, Calcutta, Sept. 28th. 

“ Seldom, perhaps never, has it occurred 
to a commander-in-chief to publish and 
' confirm such an order as the following one, 
proceeding from Major-general Sir James 
; Outram, K.C.B. With such n reputation 
as Major-general Sir J unes Outram has 
won for himself, he can well afford to share 
glory and honour with others. But that 
does not lessen the value of the sacrifice he 
has made, with such disinterested gene- 
l rosity, in favour of Brigadier-general Have- 
Jock, C.B., commanding the field force in 
Oude. Concurring as the commander-in- 
chief does in everything stated iu the juet 
eulogy of the latter by Sir James Outram, 
his excellency takes this opportunity of 
publicly testifying to the army his admira¬ 
tion for an act of self-sacrifice and gene¬ 
rosity, on a point of all others which is dear 
to a real soldier. The confidence of Major- 
gcueral Sir James Outram in Brigadier* 
i general Havelock is indeed veil justified. 
The energy, perseverance, and constancy of 
the brigadier-general have never relaxed 
! throughout a long series of arduous opera¬ 
tion*, in spite of .scanty means, a numerous 
and trained enemy, aud sickness in his 


camp. Never have troops shown greater or mresent/' 
more enduring courage than those under** All necessary preparations haring been 


the orders of Brigadier-general Havelock 

“ The force and the service at large are 
under the greatusto obligations to Sir James 
Outram, far the n.auner in which he has 
pressed up the reinforcements to join Bri- 
gadicr-generM Ilavelock, in the face of 
much difficulty .” 

As it was of the utmost; importance that 
the general in command of the force des¬ 
tined for the relief of Lucknow, should be 
well-informed of the intentions of the gov¬ 
ernor-general and the commander-in-chief, 
with regard to the future disposal of that 
city, Major-general Outram, on the 17th, 
telegraphed to the governor-general in 
council as follows:— 

“Cmvnpnrc, Sept.l7tl», 1857; 1 30 a.m. 

“If 1 find that a brigade of three regi¬ 
ments can surely hold Lucknow, placed in 
an invulnerable position commanding the 
city and its resources, shall Lucknow be 
retained or abandoned? A larger body of 
troops will be expended in watching Oude 
than in holding Lucknow in security, the 
communication from Benares to Allahabad, 
and along the line of Ganges to Fnrrueka- 
Imd. The moral effect of abandoning Luck¬ 
now will be very serious against us; the 
38 


many well-disposed chiefs in Oude und 
Rohilcuud, who are now watching the turn 
of affairs, would regard the lost of Lucknow 
as the forerunner of the end of our rule. 
Such a blow to our prestige may extend its 
influence to Nepaul, and will be felt all over 
India. The civil government of the city 
may be maintained without interfering with 
the province at present/ 1 

The reply of the governor-general to this 
inquiry was as follows :— 

“Calcutta, Sept. 18th, 1857; 0.30 p.m. 

“ Lucknow may be retained, if you can 
hold it securely and without depending upon 
early reinforcements. But the one para¬ 
mount object is the rescue of the garri¬ 
son ; und whatever will m'jst surely con¬ 
duce to this will be best. If the safety 
of the garrison can be more thoroughly 
secured by retiring, pray do not hesitate 
to do so. We will recover our prestige 
before long. 

“As to reinforcements, the China regi¬ 
ments are very slow in arriving. The head¬ 
quarters of the 23rd regiment (350 strong) 
arrived to-day, but it is not known where 
the rest are; therefore you must not couat 
upon any addition to your Europeans at 


completed by the iSlh of September, the 
British force, under the command of Major- 
general Havelock, consisting of about 2,700 
men, with seventeen guns aud a small party 
of volunteer cavalry, crossed the Ganges on 
the 19th, cn route for Lucknow, General 
Outram accompanying the troops in his 
civil capacity only, as chief commissioner 
of Oude. The passage of the river was 
effected withont loss, under fir&, of same 
244*ouiide.vs; the enemy, after a mere no¬ 
minal resistance, retiring to his fortified 
position at Mungulwar. On the 20th, the 
heavy guus and baggage were got over; and, 
on the following day, the general stormed 
the position of the rebels, defeating them 
with the loss of four guns aud some regi¬ 
mental colours. .-/The enemy fled with pre¬ 
cipitation from tnk field; and the result 
of this initiatory finXir was communicated 
by Brigadier-general FJavdock to General 
Mansfield (chief of by the fol¬ 

lowing despatch:— 

w/ tf Busfoemt-gunge.. September 21 st. 

“ I have to request that you will inform 
his excellency the coninmnder-in r chief; that 
1 was joined by my reinforcements on the 
15th and 16th instant. On the 19th I 
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crossed first to the island on the Gauges, 
ami then to its loft bank by n bridge of 
boats, which had been laboriously con¬ 
tracted by Captain Cromwellu, field engi¬ 
neer. Tl/e enemy retired, after a very feeble 
(in fact a nominal) resistance, to Ids position 
at Mungulwar. The two brigades of my 
force occupied an alignement with the right 
ceutre behind sand-hills, the centre and left 
on a plain, extending to die road from the 
Lucknow Ghaut to Mungulwar. My heavy 
guns ; nd baggage were passed over on the 
20lh. This morning I attacked the enemy, 
turned his right, and drove him from lms 
position, with the loss of four guns, two of 
which and the regimental colours of the 
first Bengal native infantry, were captured 
bv the voluuteer cavalry in a charge headed 
by Sir James Outram. The loss on our side 
was trilling. The enemy suffered severely; 
i about ]20 were sabred by the cavalry/' 

1/ From this point until near Lucknow, no 
opposition was offered to the march of the 
column, the enemy flying before it na it 
advanced, (browing their guns into wells; 
and, in their hot haste, even ueglccting to 
break down a bridge over the river Saye, 
which, had it been destroyed, would have 
materially retarded the progress of the lihe 
rating force. >/ 

The following extracts from private cor¬ 
respondence, afford some interesting details 
of incidents connected with the advance of 
the t roops:— 

“ Cnwiipore, September 18th. 

'* We arc now all bivohacked on the bank 
of the river, waiting the completion of the 
bijdge of boats to an island in the cent 1 x 3 of 
the river, on which our guns and skirmishers 
are now engaged With the enemy, who have 
two guns firing upon us in our front. Their 
camp is visible at a village ; onae two or three 
miles further in. V c hope to cross this 
evening or to-morrow morning. Major 
H&Hburtou, of the 78th highlanders, is in 
command of the advanced troops on the 
island, where the advanced dkirmishers of 
the rebels fired upon us during the evening, 
killing one of our Sikhs. After dark, the 
advanced troops and guns, under Major 
Ilalihurton, retired for the night to the 
sand-bank and the bridge of boats. 

“ September 19th.—Before daylight this 
morning, the advanced troops, commanded 
us yes.erday, pushed on again, feeling their 
wav up the Lucknow. road, v. here they re¬ 
mained iu skirmishing order, covering the 
advance of the main force; partial musketry 


firing during this time on both \idc», the 
enemy mainly occupying a ridge of uaud-hiila 
on the right. After a time two guns of the 
enemy, posted ia a village on the right front, 
commenced playing upon us: their shot fell 
close amongst the advance, and r.t times 
even passing over the column forming in 
rear; but no casualties occurred. After 
about an hour of this amusement, a suffi¬ 
cient force having crossed, the advance was 
ordered, diverging towards the right along 
two ridgea of sand-hills, behind which ihe 
rebels were ported. They made a show 
of endeavouring to maintain themselves, 
sending detachments of cavalry out .to their 
left and to the farthest removed point from 
the line of retreat. The advance of our 
skirmishers, however, supported by the c.. 
luii)u and the Enfield rifles of the former, 
were too much for their courage. A strong 
attempt was made by the leading men ot 
the rebels on horseback to induce their uieu 
to advance on our skirmishers—Sikhs and 
highlanders—between the two lines of sand¬ 
hills; a simultaneous cheer passed along 
their line; Jack sepoy advanced with a 
slwat —about twenty yards, and no more! 
and then went to the rightabout, keeping 
up a smart, spirited, but harmless fire. 
Our troops occupied the sand-hills, where 
they encamped for the day to enable the 
stores, baggage, and heavy guns to join 
them. 

“ One mile from Cawn pore, on the Oude 
side : September 20th.—Just a few lines 
to tell you we crossed yesterday over a 
bridge of boats— a very good one, erected 
by the engineers in a . very short time. 
\Va had a brush with the enemy after 
crossing. All their shift fell wide or went 
over our heads; their shells did not burst. 
Not a man of ours touched; about twenty 
ou their side killed by our skirmishers 
and artillery. We drove, in their skir¬ 
mishers and guns ; they appeared to .have 
one heavy gun and some 9-pounders horsed. 
All the struggle was over by about 10 
a.m. They were popping away at us all 
day yesterday, and to-day they opened 
with their guns on the cavalry reconnoi¬ 
tring party, but did no harm. W e shall 
commence our movement to Lucknow' iu 
real earnest to-morrow, when J hope all 
baggage und heavy guns will he over. Ifc 
has been awful work getting the heavy 
guns and ammunition across. A cossid has 
just arrived to say they can uold out at 
Lucknow easily till the 1st of October. 
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Another letter of the 20th, says— M We } th£ enemy's troops to obstruct the passage 
crossed the river yesterday by a bridge of of the English; and the head of the Column 
boat$, constructed four I’orra&ion by Messrs. • f it tiered severely from the $nen&*s gnefa, 
Cromnulin, Watson, nd Ollier engineers. as it ad van ced along the Trunk-road towards 
Quo o r our cavalry, who was acting ns or- the important post, between heavy morasses 
rierly to the general, was drowned. His ; ou either side: as soon, however, ns it could 
horse jumped off the bridge, and he end j deploy along the front, and its left wing cn- 



horse were drawn down by tni eddy, and 
nothing more was seen of them. Previous 
to the nrun body crossing, the Sikhs and 
two companies of the 78f.U highlanders 
had taken up a position on an island, the 
enemy tired upon them with their gun*, but 
our 24-podmders *eemed no favourite* with 
them, ns they became more respectful, not¬ 
withstanding they continued at intervals 
taking pops with their matchlocks, sheltered 
from sight by the long grass. No one, for¬ 
tunately, was killed, beyond one Sikh, who 
wtm shot through the head. On the rain 
body crossing; or rather after having crossed, 
a horse gun opened lire, hut that was 
soon silenced. The enemy occupy a tillage 
named ATungulwur, which by to-morrow 
will be in our hands. It is my opinion we 
shall not have over-much fightiug till we 
reach Nawabgunge; report says they are 
strongly intrenched there. They are said 
to have a monster gun of fabulous size, 
< reaching to the sun whatever it is it 
w ill he our property before long. I think 
two days or so wifi sec us in Lucknow. 
What a pleasurable moment that will be 
when wo havii relieved so many of our 
countrymen V 9 

Having crowed the Save without oppo¬ 
sition, General Havelock found himself, on 
the 2?ml of September, in the presence of 
;he enemy, who had taken up a strong, 
position iu front rtf Lucknow, thrir left 


wi: g being ported in the enclosure of the /he losa of twenty-five men. 
Atnrnbigh (Garden of Beauty), a country- As the troops ha< 


sene of one of the princes of Onde, distant 
about three miles from the city ; and their 
centre and right upon some slight emi¬ 
nences in the vicinity. The Mumbagh 
comprised seteral extensive buildings, in 


veloped the right flank of the rebel force, a 
terrific)' volley from the heavy guns of the 
British, announced to the besieged that 
their deliverance was at hand ; and, After a 
sharp and secern contest, another triumph 
was added to the list of Havelock’s victo¬ 
ries, arid the Ah mbaghwas in possession 6t 
his troop*!—the enemy Tearing before 
them, and abandoning m their flight five 
pieces of ordnance. The routed insurgents 
were pursued br & portion of the force led 
by Mnjor-general Sir James Outrnm (as 
a volunteer), to the bridge of theCharbagb. 
crossing the canal which hounded the south 
side of the city. Beyond this post, how- 
cver, the reb d force seemed determined to 
make a stand ; and as their field artiliery 
and the guns from vbe city were concen¬ 
trated upon this point, it was considered 
impossible to hold it at the moment, and 
the column accordingly retired to the 
Alumbagh, where it sustained an inces¬ 
sant cannonade daring several hours; the 
enemy's cavalry, some 1,500 strong, mean¬ 
while making an attempt upon the baggage 
of the English force, by a sweep through 
some high cultivation that skirted it. The 
attempt Was, however, frustrated by the 
gallantry of the 90th regiment. Which 
formed the baggage guard, and received the 
charge with luucn firmness but not with* 
out the loss of several officers and men 
The enemy was finally put to ihgkl with 


eluding a palace, a mosque, and an emam- I cordingly pitched at the Alumbagh, which 


harm, or private temple; enclosed by a 
beautiful garden, which was sn.roumlc?d by 
a park—the park itself being bounded by a 
wall, with irtrongly-forfified towers at the 
angles. Iu this important position there 
was abundant space for the accommodation 
of a large military force : and it was capable 
cf being converted into a formidable strong¬ 


hold, if the defences were well maintained. < in the defence. 

Here, then, a rigorous effort was made by I On the morning of the 25tb, the troops 
JO 
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had now been marching 
fchwe days under a perfect deluge of rain, 
irregularly fed, and badly sheltered in the 
villages m their ionic, General Havelock 
determined to allow them a clay's rest to 
recruit their strength. The tents were ao 


was by far too important to be abandoned 
when once obtained; and here, therefore, 
ou the following day, General Havelock left 
his baggage, ammunition*, the sick and 
wounded of his force, and an immense 
array of elephants, cartels, horses, camp- 
followers, and laden carts, with 500 men 
to protect the whole, and four guns to aid 
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moved forward. The first brigade, ted by 
Sir James Out ram (as a volunteer), drove 
the enemy from a succession of gardens 
and walled enclosures; while the other 
! divisions, under General Havelock* sup¬ 
ported the advance. From the bridge of 
• the Oharbugh, over the canal, the direct 
nvid to the residency was nearly two miles 
i ut length, and this interval was cut up by 
; trenches, crossed by palisades, and inter¬ 
sected by loop holed houses; and the pro- 
! gress of the troops being thus obstructed, it 
was determined to deploy along a narrow 
road that skirted the left bank of the 
canal. By thri r<ml^ the advance was not 
seriously interrupted until the force came 
opposite the king's palace, or Kaiserbagh, 
where two guns and a strong body of the 
insurgents were in position, and from 
whence the fir:' poured upon the advancing 
columns was so tremendous, that nothing 
could withstand it; for a short distance the 
British artillery and troops hud, however, 
to pass a bridge partially under its range, 
but were then sheltered by buildings be¬ 
longing to the palace of Fhureed Buksb, 
which adjoined the outer wall of the resi¬ 
dency. 

By this time darkness approached, and 
it wss proposed to halt the troops for the 
night within the court of the palace; but 
General Havelock considered it to be too 
important that the belong tiet'etl garrison 
should be at once relieved, to admit of any 
delay that could be avoided; and he accord¬ 
ingly ordered the main body of the 78th 
highlanders, ami the regiment of Ferule- 
pore, to take the lead in a desperate hand- 
to-hand fight through the narrow streets and 
Loop holed passages in front of them. It was 
a desperate enterprise; but it succeeded, 
and the garrison was relieved. In a few 
hours such relief would have been too late 
two mines had been driven under the chief 
works, which, if loaded and sprung, would 
have placed the diminished garrison and its 
precious charge wholly at the mercy of the 
rebels; and, in all probability, the atroci¬ 
ties of Delhi and Cawnpore would have 
been repeated. Happily this terrible cala¬ 
mity was averted; but, on that day, all 
within the residency .endured an age of 
agonised suspense—knowing that the con¬ 
flict raged fiercely around them, yet unable to 
assist in working out their own* deliverance. 
But when, at length, the advanced column 
of the English force, surrounded by smoke 
and Same, had reached a street visible from 
von. if. o 



the battered defences of the enclosure, a 
cheer broke forth to welcome their deli¬ 
verers, that must hiLve mounded Lo the des¬ 
pairing hearts of the discomfited rebels as 
the knell of their destiny 

Throughout the night of the 24th, great 
agitation and alarm had prevailed in the 
city; and, as morning advanced, increased 
and rapid movements of men and horses* 
gave evidence of the excited state of the 
rebel force. At noon, inerearing noise pro¬ 
claimed that street-fighting was. growing 
more fierce In the distance; but, from the 
residency, nought hut the smoke from the 
fire of the combatants could bo discerned. 
As the afternoon advanced, the sounds 
came nearer and nearer, and then was 
heard the sharp crack of rides, mingled with 
tile flash of musketry: the well-known uni¬ 
forms of British soldiers were next dis¬ 
cerned, as the generals, Outr&m and Have¬ 
lock, fought their way with their gaitent 
band through a continuous line of streets 
to the Bailey Guard entrance of the resi¬ 
dency enclosure; where, on the evening 
of the 25th of September, the two hem s 
clasped hands with Inglis, and listened to , 
the outpouring of the full hearts that mr- I 
rounded them with blessings and welcome. 

The author of A Personal Narrative of 
the Siege, describing this scene, says— ** The 
immense enthusiasm with winch they were 
greeted, defies description. As their hurrah 
and ours rung in my ears, I was nigh 
bursting with joy. We felt not only happy 
—happy beyond imagination, and grateful 
to tliat God of mercy who, by our noble 
deliverers (Havelock and Out ram) and their 
gallant troops, ha a thus notched us from 
imminent death ; but we also felt proud of 
the defence we had made, and the success 
with which, with such fearful odds to con¬ 
tend Against, we had preserved not only 
our own lives, but the honour and lives of 
the women and children intrusted to our 
keeping* As our deliverers poured in, they 
continued to greet us with loud hurrahs. : 
We ran up to them, officers and men with¬ 
out distinction, and shook thorn by the 
hands—how cordially, who can describe? } y 
And those brave men themselves, many of 
th^m bloody and exhausted, forgot the 
of their comrades—the pain of their wounds 
■—the fatigue of overcoming the fearful ob¬ 
stacle? they had encountered for our sakes, 
m the pleasure of having accomplished our 
relief/' 

Another eve-witness of the event (mitho- | 
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I ress of the Ladies 9 Diary of the Siege), 

I says— u Never shall I forget the moment 
to the latest day I live. \Ve had no idea 
they were so near, and were breathing air 
in the portico as usual at that hour, specu¬ 
lating when they might be in—not expect- 
I ing they could reach us for several days 
j longer; when suddenly, just at dark, wo 
L , heard a very sharp fire of musketry close 
I by, and then a tremendous cheering. An 
1 instant after, the sound of bagpipes—then 
l soldiers running up the road—our com- 
potir.d and verandah filled with our deli¬ 
verers, and all of us shaking hands fran- 
ticly, and exchanging fervent * God bless 
| you's V with the gallant men and officers of 
the 78th highlanders. Sir James Outran) 
and staff were the next to come in, and the 
state of joyful confusion and excitement 
was beyond all description. The big, 

| rough-bearded soldiers, were seizing the 
i little children out of our arms, kissing them, 
with tears rolling down their cheeks, and 
( thanking God they had come in time to 
j save them from the fate of those at Cawn- 
| pore. We were all rushing about to give 
the poor fellows drinks of water, for they 
were perfectly exhausted; and tea was made 
down in the Tye-khana; of which a large 
party of tired, thirsty officers partook, with¬ 
out milk or sugar. We had nothing to 
give them to eat. Everyone's tongue 
seemed going nt once, with so much to ask 
and to tell; and the faces of utter strangers 
i beamed upon each other like those of 
dearest friends and brothers.” 

The triumph of that day was not gained 
j but with cost of noble blood. Upwards of 
! 400 had fallen in the conflict; and among 
’ the slain were Brigadier-general Neill, 
Major Cooper of the artillery, Lieutenant- 
colouel Bazoley, Captain Pakcnham, and 
Lieutenants Crump, Warren, Bateman, 
Webster, Kirby, Poole, and Moultrie. The 
whole list of casualties comprised 119 offi¬ 
cers and men killed, 339 wounded, and 77 
missing—wounded prisoners in the hands of 
a ruthless enemy. Thus was the force, in 
one day, reduced by 535 fighting-men. 

On the evening of this eventful day, 
Major-general Havelock surrendered to Sir 
James Outran), within He residency at 
Lucknow, the command he had so gene¬ 
rously left in bis hands at Cawjiporc, and 
now became second in command to his 
senior officer; who had, since the 16th of 
the month, fought chivalrously under his 
orders as a voluuteer ! On the 30tb of Sep- 
42 
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tember, the following report from Major- 
general Havelock, announced the relief of 
the garrison of Lucknow, and the termina¬ 
tion of his independent command in the 
province of Oude :— 

“ Lucknow Residency, Sept. 30, 1857. 

^Major-general Sir James Ontram hav¬ 
ing, witli characteristic generosity of feeling, 
declared that the command of the force 
should remain in my hands, and that he w ould 
accompany it as civil commissioner only, 
until a junction could be effected with the 
gallant and enduring garrison of this place, 
1 have to request that you will inform his 
excellency the comm and er-in-chief that this 
purpose was effected on the evening of the 
25th instant; but I must first refer to an¬ 
tecedent events. I crossed the Saye ora the 
22nd instant, the bridge at Bunnee not 
having been broken. On the 23rd I found 
myself in the preseuee of the enemy, who 
had taken a strong position, his left posted 
in the enclosure of the Alurabagh, and his 
centre and right on low heights. 

“The head of my column at first suffered 
from the fire of his guns, as it was com¬ 
pelled to p?iss along the Trunk-road be¬ 
tween morasses; but as soon as my regi¬ 
ment could be deployed along his front, 
and Lis right enveloped bv my left, victory 
decided for us, and we captured five guns. 
Sir J. Outram, with his accustomed gal- 
lautry, pressed our advance close down to 
the canal; but as the enemy fired with his 
artillery, and with guns from the city, it 
was not possible to iuaiutain this, or a less 
advanced position, for a time, and it became 
necessary to throw our l ight in the Alum- 
bagh, and retire our left; and even then we 
were incessantly cannonaded throughout the 
twenty-four hours; while their cavalry, 1,500 
strong, swept round through lofty cultiva- 
tion, and made a sudden irruption upon the 
baggage massed in our rear. 

“ The soldiers of the 90tli regiment, form¬ 
ing the baggage guard, received the charge 
with gallantry, and lost some brave officers 
and meu ; shooting down, however, twenty - 
five of the troopers, and putting the whole 
body to flight. They were finally driven off 
by two guns of Captain Olphert's bat tery. 

“As the troops had been marching three 
days under a perfect deluge of rain, irre¬ 
gularly fed, and badly housed in villages, 
it was thought necessary to pitch tents, and 
permit them to halt on the 24th; and the 
assault on the city was deferred until the 
25th. Ou that morning our baggage and 
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tents were deposited in the Alumbagh, 
under an escort, and we advanced. The 
first brigade, under Sir J. Outran* s per- 
sonal leading, drove the enemy from a suc¬ 
cession of gardens and walled enclosures, 
supported by the two brigades which I ac¬ 
companied. Both brigades were established 
on the canal at the bridge of the Charbagh. 
From this point, the direct road to the resi¬ 
dency is a little less than two miles, but it 
was known to have beou cut by trendies, and 
grossed by palisades at short intervals, the 
houses, also, being all looplioled. Progress 
in this direction was opposed ; so the united 
column pushed and deployed along the 
narrow road which skirts the left hank of 
the canal. Its advance was not seriously 
interrupted until it cam© opposite the king's 
palace, or Kaiscrbagh, where two guns 
and a body of mercenary troops were in¬ 
trenched. From this intrenchmeut a fire 
of grape and musketry was poured, under 
which nothing could live; the artillery and 
troops had to pass a bridge partially under 
its influence, but were then shrouded by 
the buildings adjacent to the palace of 
Fhureed Buksh. 

“ Darkness was coming on, and it was pro¬ 
posed to halt within the court of this mehal 
for the night; but I esteemed it to be of 
much importance not to leave this belea¬ 
guered garrison without succour close at 
baud, and I ordered the main body of 
tho 78th highlanders, and the regiment 
of Ferozepore, to advance. This column 
rushed on with a desperate resolve, followed 
by Sir J. Outram and myself, with Lieute¬ 
nants Hudson and Hargood,of my staff; and, 
overcoming every obstacle, it established 
itself within the cuclo^ure of the residency, 
he state of the garrison may be more easily 


conceived than described; but it was not 
until the next eveuing that the whole of 
my troops, guns, tumbrils, aud sick and 
wouuded, continually exposed to the attack 
of the enemy, could be brought, step by 
step, within this enclosure, and the adja¬ 
cent palace of Fhureed Buksh. To form a 
notion of the obstacles overcome, a reference 
must be made to the events that are 
kuown to have occurred at Buenos Ayres 
and Saragossa. Our advance was through 
streets of flat-roofed and ioopholed houses, 
each forming a separate fortress. I am 
filled with surprise at the success of opera¬ 
tions which demanded the efforts of 10,000 
good troops : but the advantage has cost us 
dearly. 

“ The killed, wouuded, and missing — 
the latter being wounded soldiers, who, I 
regret to say, have fallen into the hands of 
a merciless foe—amount to 404 officers and 
men. Brigadier-general Neill,* command¬ 
ing 1st brigade; Major Cooper, command¬ 
ing artillery ; and Lieutenant-colon cl Baze- 
ley, a volunteer with the force, are killed. 
Colonel Campbell, commanding 90th in¬ 
fantry ; Lieutenant-colonel Tytlcr, my de¬ 
puty assi.statit-qimrtermaster-general; and 
Lieutenant Havelock, my deputy assistant- 
ad ju taut-general—are severely, but not 
dangerously, wounded. JSir James Outram 
received a flesh-wound in the arm in the 
early part of the actiou, near the Charbagh, 
but nothing could subdue his spirit; and, 
though faint from loss of blood, he con¬ 
tinued, to the end of the operation, to sit 
on his horse, which he only dismounted at 
the gate of the residency. As lie has now 
assumed the command, I leave to him the 
narration of all events subsequent to the 
25th instaut.” 




• lkigadier-genoral Janies George Smith Neill, of 
the Madras fusiliers, was n native of Ayrshire, N.B.; 
ami was the eldest son of Lieutenant-colonel Smith 
Neill, of Barn weill andSwindridgeruuir, in that shire, 
lie was born about the year 1810, and entered the 1st 
European fusiliers (Madras) in 1826. His first active 
service was in the Burmese war, during the admin¬ 
istration of Lord Amherst; but he was oompelled to 
return to Europe on furlough, on account of the in¬ 
road made upon his constitution by exposure while on 
field service. Returning to India, he held the com¬ 
mand of the escort of the resident at die court of the 
rajah of Nagpore, in the years 1835 and 1836; and 
about the same time maaned Isabella, daughter of 
Colonel Warde. In tho cqoond Burmese war, under 
Lord Haihousie, he was aJso employed ; and, on the 
outbreak of the war with Russia, in 1854, he volun¬ 
teered for active service in Turkey, and commanded 
a brigade of the Turkish contingent. H<* subse¬ 
quently took the command of the 1st European 


fusiliers, one of the most gallant and distinguished 
regiments in the Indian sendee; and mi the outbreak 
of the mutiny, being sent up from Calcutta with his 
regiment, he first relieved Benares, and then pressed 
on, by forced marches, to Cawnpore, where his prac¬ 
tice with the high-caste Brahmin murderers will not 
be soon effaced from the memory of the natives, 
having compelled them to inflict their own degrada¬ 
tion by washing, with their own hunds, the blood¬ 
stained floor that formed the scene of their atrocities. 
Brigadier-general Neill held the command of Cawn- I 
pore on the departure of Havelock for Lucknow, and 
u represented as* a strict disciplinarian, but at the 
same time, as one who never spared himself, and 
always shared with his men in danger, difficulty, and 
privation. From the time he left his native home in 
Ayrshire (a stripling of sixteen), he had passed thirty I 
year* of his life in the service of his country; and 
his Honourable career was terminated by a soldiers 
death at Lucknow, on the 25th of September, 1857. 
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The government of India evinced its 
high appreciation of the services rendered 
by Major-general Havelock, and the force 
under his command, by the relief of Luck¬ 
now, in the following notification :— 

u Fort William, Oct. 2nd. 

“The governor-general in council rejoices 
to announce, that information has been this 
day received from Major-general Sir James 
Outram, K.C.B., showing that the residency 
at Lucknow was in the possession of Major- 
I general Havelock’s force, on the 25th 
ultimo, and that the garrison is saved. 
Rarely has a commander been so fortunate 
as to relieve by his success so many aching 
hearts, or to reap so rich a reward of grati¬ 
tude as will deservedly be offered to Major- 
general Havelock and his gallant hand 
wherever their triumph shall become known. 
The governor-general in council tenders to 
Sir James Out ram and to Major-general 
Havelock his earnest thanks and congratu¬ 
lations upon the joyful result of which a 
merciful Providence has made them the 
chief instrument. The governor-general in 
council forbears to observe further upon in¬ 
formation which is necessarily imperfect; 
but he cannot refrain from expressing the 
deep regret with which he hears of the 
death of Brigadier-general Neill, of the 1st 
Madras European fusiliers, of which it is to 
be feared that no doubt exists. Brigadier- 
general Neill, during his short but active 
career in Bengal, had won the respect and 
confidence of the government of India; lie 
had made himself conspicuous as an intelli¬ 
gent, prompt, self-reliant soldier, ready of 
resource and stout of heart; and the gov¬ 
ernor-general in counoil offers to the gov¬ 
ernment and to the army of Madras, his 
sincere condolence upon the loss of one who 
was an honour to the service of their pre¬ 
sidency.— By order of the governor-gen¬ 
eral of India in council. 

“ R. J. H. Birch, Colonel, 

" Secretary to the Government of India, in 
the Military Department.” 

The mere possession of the residency, with 
its .shattered defences and worn-out garri¬ 
son, by uo means involved the occupation 
of the city of Lucknow, which is, or rather 
was at the time, about six miles iu length, 
in a direction from S.E. to N.W., the resi¬ 
dency being situated nearly at the north¬ 
western extremity. Nearly two miles, in 
the centre of this distance, were occupied 
by the old native town ; while more to the 
north-west, about the same space was oc- I 
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cupied by native buildings of a superior 
class, through which ran a broad straight 
street. A similar street also extended from 
the old native town, past the palace of the 
ex-king of Oude, and in the direction of the 
residency: and it would seem that it was 
only out of this south eastern portion of the 
city that the troops had succeeded in ex¬ 
pelling the enemy; the old town, by far 
the most favourable locality for the covei- 
figbting that the rebels preferred, being 
still in their possession, and occupying the 
space directly between the residency and 
the Aiumbagh. 

The isolated position of the little garrison 
at this post, became of course a subject for 
grave consideration as soon as the junction 
with Brigadier Inglis had been accom¬ 
plished. After the first outburst of thank¬ 
fulness at the arrival of their welcome de¬ 
liverers, the occupants of the residency 
enclosure began to question how far in 
reality their deliverance had been effected: 
and they soon became convinced that, in 
fact, they were as close prisoners as ever. 
General Havelock had lost nearly one-third 
of his small original force during the des¬ 
perate encounters of the past few days; 
and those who survived of his gallant band, 
were now too weak for any important 
military operation. The res\iit of the 
fighting on the 25th and 26t.h of Septem¬ 
ber, had certainly given him the command 
of a larger portion of the city than the 
mere area comprised within the enclosure 
of the residency; but he could not gam 
another foot of ground without struggling 
for it, nor could he hope to retain that he 
had already acquired, without incessant 
watchfulness and exertion. The enemv 
was in immense strength between himself 
at the residency, and bis detachment and 
stores utthe Aiumbagh; and it was beyond 
his means to remove them and unite the 
two positions by any communication, seeing 
that his troops were closely besieged in 
both places. Neither could he remove the 
women and children, and wounded men, to a 
place remote from the scene of strife.* be¬ 
cause the escort he could have spared would 
have been so small as to be perfectlv un¬ 
availing for their protection, in the face of 
the overwhelming numbers of insurgeut 
troops that swarmed in every direction 
around him. The whole of the immediate 
benefit, therefore, consisted in an increase 
in the number of British soldiers for the 
defeuccs.; but, as these brought with them 
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no supplies except tho*e left a the Alum- 
bagh, tliere was an increase n the number 
to be fed, without any augmentation of the 
means of feeding them; and thus, with the 
prospect of prolonged captivity and in- 
creased privations before them, the disap¬ 
pointment of the garrison was most severe. 
Many conn oils were held to deliberate as to 
the measures to be pursued, and parties of 
volunteers occasionally rushed out, with the 
intention of cutting their way through to 
the Alutnbagh, or even to Cawnporc, to 
seek reinforcements and supplies; but they 
were invariably driven hack hv dense masses 
of the rebel force, that it was impossible to 
cut through or resist. Sir JaniC9 Outram, 
finding the sword powerless for emancipa¬ 
tion, now sought by confidential emissaries, 
to ascertain if any of the wealthy and influ¬ 
ential natives in the city, could he induced, 
bv liberal offers, to render him and his com¬ 
panions aid in their difficulties; but none 
would listen to his overtures: and nothing 
therefore remained but Jto emulate the 
patient endurance, the heroic daring, and 
the unshaken determination that had been 
already exemplified in the defence of the 
residency by Brigadier Inglis aud his glo¬ 
rious companions. 

The first official details of this memorable 
and protracted defence, were published in 
a notification of the governor-general in 
council, embracing a report from Brigadier 
Inglis; without which important documents, 
and the general order of the government o i 
India, in reference to the death of Sir 
Henry Lawrence, this chapter of the relief 
of Lucknow would be incomplete. 

“ Fort William, 8th December, 1857. 

<‘The right honourable the governor-gen¬ 
eral in council hits received from Brigadier 
Inglis, of her majesty’s 32nd regiment, 
lately commanding the garrison in Luck¬ 
now, the subjoined report of the defence of 
the residency in that city, from the first 
threatened attack upon it, on the 29th of 
June, to the arrival of the force under 
Major-general Sir J. Outram, R.C.B., arid 
the lamented Major-general Sir II. Have- 
iOck, K.C.B., on the 25th of September. 
The governor-general in council believes 
that never has a tale been told which will 
so stir the hearts of Englishmen and Eng¬ 
lishwomen as the simple, earnest narrative 
if Brigadier Inglis. It rightfully com- 
uences with a soldier’s testimony, touch¬ 
ingly borne, to the chivalrous character and 
high deserts of Sir Henry Lawrence, the 


sad details of whose death are now made 
known. 

u There does not stand recorded in the 
annals of war in achievement more truly 
heroic than the defence of the residency at 
Lncknow, described in the narrative which 
follows. That defence has not only called 
forth all the energy and daring which belong 
to Englishmen in the hour of active conflict; 
but it has exhibited, continuously, and in 
the highest degree, that noble and sustained 
courage which, against enormous odds and 
fearful disadvantages, against hope deferred, 
and through unceasing toil and wear of 
body and mind, still holds on day after day, 
and triumphs. The heavy guns of the as¬ 
sailants, posted, almost in security, within 
fifty yards of the intreuchments—so near, 
indeed, that the solicitations, and threats, 
and taunts, which the rebels addressed to 
the native defenders of the garrison were 
easily heard by those true-hearted men; 
the fire of the enemy’s musketry, so search¬ 
ing that it penetrated the innermost retreat 
of the women and children, and of tho 
wounded; their desperate attempts, re¬ 
peatedly made, to force an entry after blow- 
ing-in the defences, the perpetual mining of 
the works, the weary night-watching for 
the expected signal of relief, and the steady 
waste of precious lives until the number of 
English gunners was reduced below that of 
the guns to be worked;—all these con¬ 
stitute features in a history which the fel¬ 
low-countrymen of the heroes ot Lucknow 
will read with swelling hearts, and which 
will endure for ever as a lesson to those 
who shall hope, by treachery, numbers, or 
boldness in their treason, to overcome the 
indomitable spirit of Englishmen. 

“ A complete list of the brave men who 
have fallen has not yet reached the gov¬ 
ernor-general in council; but the names 
mentioned in Brigadier Inglis’s report 
are, in themselves, a long and sad one. 
Amongst those who have nobly perished in 
this protracted struggle, Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence will occupy the first place in the 
thoughts of his fellow-countrymen. The 
governor-general in council lias already 
given expression to the deep sorrow with 
which he mourns the loss of that distin¬ 
guished man. But the name of Sir Henry 
Lawrence can never rise up without calling 
forth a tribute of honour and admiration 
from all who knew him. 

“The govern or-general in council has 
also to deplore the loss of Major Barks, an 
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officer high in the confidence of the govern¬ 
ment of India, and who, with the full ap¬ 
proval of the governor-general in council, 
had succeeded to the charge of chief com¬ 
missioner upon Sir Henry Lawrence's 
death; of Lieutenant-colonel Case, her 
majesty's 32nd r< giment, who was mortally 
wounded while leading on his men at Chin- 
hut on the 29th of June; of Captain Rad- 
cliffe, whose conspicuous braverj r attracted 
the attention of Sir Henry Lawrence on 
that occasion ; of Captain Francis, who was 
also especially noticed by Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence for his gallant conduct while in com¬ 
mand of the Mucliee Bhowun; of Captain 
Fulton, of the engineers, whose indefatigable 
exertions are thankfully recorded by Briga¬ 
dier Inglis; of Major Anderson, the chief 
engineer, who, contending against deadly 
sickness, did not cease to give his valuable 
aid to his commander ; of Captain Simons, 
artillery, mortally wounded at Chinhut; of 
Lieutenants Shepherd and Archer, 7th light 
cavalry, killed at their posts; of Captain 
! McCabe, her majesty's 32nd, who fell while 
leading his fourth sortie; of Captain Mans¬ 
field, of the same corps, who fell a victim to 
cholera. 

“ The governor-general in council laments 
i also to find in this melancholy record the 
names of Mr. Lucas, a traveller in India, 
and of Mr. Bovson. These two gentlemen, 
acting as volunteers, received charge of one 
of *he most dangerous outposts, and held 
it at the cost of their lives. The good 
services of her majesty’s 32nd regiment 
throughout this struggle have been remark¬ 
able. To the w atchful courage and sound 
judgment of its commander. Brigadier 
Inglis, the British government owes a iieavy 
debt of gratitude; and Major Lowe, Cap¬ 
tain Bassano, Lieutenants Edmonstoune, 

| Foster, Harmar, Lawrence, Clery, Cook, 
Browne, and Charlton, and Quartermaster 
Stribbliug, of this corps, and Captain 
O'Bricu, of her majesty’s 84-th regiment, 
are praised by their superior as having 
severally distinguished themselves. Of the 
7th light cavalry, Colonel Master, to whom 
was entrusted the command of a most 
exposed post. Captain Boileau, and Lieu- 
l tenant Warner, are entitled to the thauks 
of the governor-general in council. 

«• The governor-general in council recog¬ 
nises, with pleasure, the distinction ac¬ 
corded to Major Apthorp, Captains Kemble 
and Saunders, Lieutenants Harwell and 
Aier, of the 41st native infantry, aa well as 
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to Captain Gernon and Lieutenant Aitken, 
of the 13th native infantry, the latter of 
whom commanded an important position in 
the defences with signal courage and suc¬ 
cess ; to Captain Anderson, of the 25th, and 
to Lieutenant Graydon, of the 44th native 
infantry. His lordship in council desires 
to acknowledge the excellent service of 
Captain Dinning and Lieutenant Sewell, of 
the 71st native infantry; and of Lieutenant 
Lang more, of the same regiment, who held 
continuously a post open to attack, and en¬ 
tirely without shelter for himself or for his 
men by night or by day; as well as of 
Lieutenant Worsley, of the same corps; of 
Lieutenant TuUoek, 58th native infantry; 
of Lieutenant. Hay, 48th native infantry, 
who was placed under the engineers to as¬ 
sist iu the arduous duties of that depart¬ 
ment; and of Ensign Ward, of the same 
regiment, who, when the officers of artillery 
were mostly disabled, worked the mortars 
with good effect ; also of Lieutenant Gra¬ 
ham, of the 11th native infantry, and of 
Lieutenant Mechatn, of the 4-th Oude irre¬ 
gulars. Of the native officers and men of 
the 13tli, 48th, and 71st regiments of 
native infantry, who have been amongst 
the defenders of the residency, it is difficult 
to speak too highly. Their courageous con¬ 
stancy under the severest trials is worthy of 
all honour. 

“ The medical officers of the garrison are 
well entitled to the cordial thanks of the 
government of Iudia. The attention, skill, 
and energy evinced by Superintending-sur¬ 
geon Scott; Assistant-surgeon Boyd, her 
majesty's 32nd foot; Assistant-surgeon 
Bird, of the artillery; Surgeon Campbell, 
7th light cavalry; Surgeon Brydon, 71 st 
native infantry; Surgeon Ogilvie, sanitary 
commissioner; Assistant-surgeon Fay re r ; 
Assistant-surgeon Partridge, 2nd Oude ir¬ 
regulars ; Assistant-surgeons Greenhow and 
Darby, and of Mr. Apothecary Thompson, 
are spoken of in high terms by Brigadier 
Inglis. To Dr. Brydon especiaily the gov¬ 
ernor-geu oral in couucil would address his 
hearty congratulations. This officer,, after 
passing through the Cabul campaign of 
1841-'42, was included in the illustrious 
garrison who maintained their position in 
Jellalabad. lie may now, as one of the 
heroes of Lucknow, claim to have witnessed, 
and taken part in, an achievement even 
more conspicuous as an example of the 
invincible energy and enduring courage of , 
British soldiers. The labours of the offi- 
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ccrs of engineers—Lieutenants Anderson, 
Hutchinson, and Innes; and of the artil¬ 
lery—Lieutenant Thomas (Madras), and 
Lieutenants Macfarlane and Bonham—re¬ 
ceive, a* they deserve, honourable mention, 
which the governor-general in council is 
glad to confirm by his cordial approval. 
The services rendered by Mr. McRae, civil 
engineer; Mr. Schilling, principal of the 
Martiniero; and by Mr. Cameron, a gentle¬ 
man who had visited Oude for commercial 
purposes, merit the especial thanks of the 
government of India. 

“ The governor-general in council has 
read with great satisfaction the testimony 
home by Brigadier Inglis to the sedulous 
attention given to the spiritual comforts of 
his comrades by the Rev. Mr. Polehamptou 
and the Rev. Mr. Harris. The first, un¬ 
happily, lias not survived his labours. The 
officers of the staff have rendered excellent 
service. That of Licuteuant James, sub¬ 
assist ant-commissary-gcneral, calls for the 
especial thanks of the government of India. 
This officer, although severely wounded at 
Chinhut, resolutely continued to give valu¬ 
able aid to the brigadier; and it is mainly 
owing to his forethought and care that 
supplies of the garrison have sufficed 
through the hardships of the siege. Cap¬ 
tain Wilson, 13th native infantry (deputy 
assistaut-adjutant-general), has evinced cou¬ 
rage, activity, and sound judgment in a 
very high degree. Lieutenant Hardinge, 
officiating as deputy quartermaster-general, 
as well as commanding the Sikh cavalry of 
the garrison, has proved himself worthy to 
bear his soldier's name. Lieutenant Far- 
well, 71st native infantry (fort-adjutant), 
is honourably mentioned ; and Lieutenant 
Birch, of the 71st native infantry, who 
footed as aide-de-camp to Brigadier Inglis 
throughout the siege, has discharged his 
duties in a manner which has called forth 
emphatic praise from his commander. 

“ The officers of the civil service have not 
been behind their military brethren in 
courage and zeal. The assistance reudered 
by Mr. Couper to Brigadier Inglis, as pre¬ 
viously to Sir Henry Lawrence, 1ms been 
most valuable. Messrs. Thornhill and 
Capper were wounded during the siege; 
and Mr. Martin, deputy-commissioner, aud 
Captain Carnegie, assistant-commissioner, 
have earned the special thanks of Brigadier 
Inglis. To all these brave men, and to 
their brother-olfieers and comrades of every 
ra uk and degree, European aud native, who 


have shared the same dangers and toils 
with the same heroic spirit, the governor- 
general iu council tenders his warmest 
thanks. 

“ The officers and men of her majesty's 
regiments must receive their full measure 
of acknowledgment from a higher autho¬ 
rity than that of the governor-general in 
council; but it will be the pleasing duty of 
his lordship in council to express to her 
majesty's government, and to the Hon. 
Court of Directors of the East India Com¬ 
pany, iu the strongest terms, the recom¬ 
mendation of them to that favour for which 
Major-general Sir James Outram so justly 
pleads. 

“ .Meanwhile it is a gratification to the 
governor-general in couueil to direct, in a 
general order of this day, that the rewards 
and honours therein specified shall be at 
once awarded to the officers and men of the 
two services and to the civilians respec¬ 
tively. This notice must not be closed 
without mention of those noble women 
who, little fitted to take part iu such 
scenes, have assumed so cheerfully, and 
discharged so earnestly, their task of 
charity in ministering to sickucss and pain. 
It is likely that, to themselves, the noto¬ 
riety of praise publicly given may be dis¬ 
tasteful; yet the governor-general in coun¬ 
cil cannot forego the pleasure of doing 
justice to the names of Birch, Polcharup- 
ton, Bnrbur, and Gall, and of offering to 
those whose acts have so adorned them, 
his tribute of respectful admiration aud 
gratitude. 

“ The history of the defence of the resi¬ 
dency of Lucknow does’ not end with the 
narrative of Brigadier Inglis. But no full 
reports of the course of events at Lucknow, 
subsequently to the junction of Sir Henry 
Havelock's force with the defenders, or of 
the final and effectual relief by the advance 
of the commander-in-chief, have yet been 
received. It is known, however, that the 
.success which has carried joy to so mauy 
aching hearts has been clouded by the 
death, within the last few days, of one of the 
first soldiers of India—Major-geuerai Sir 
Henry Havelock. 

“The govern or-general in council deeply 
deplores the loss of this able leader aud 
truly brave man, who has been taken from 
the service of his country at a time when ho 
can least be spared, though not before he 
had won for himself lasting renown, and 
bad received at the hands of his sovereign 
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the gracious ami prompt recognition of his 
merits.—R. J. H. Bircii, Colonel, 
u Secretary to the Government of India, 
Military Department.” 


u From Brigadier Inglix, cojnmanding Gam- 
son of LucknoiUy to the Secretary to Gov - 
ernment. Military Department , Calcutta . 

“Lucknow, Sept. 25th, 1857. 
“Sir, — In consequence of the very 
decply-to-bc-lamented death of Brigadier- 
general Sir H. M. Lawrence, K.C.B., late 
in command of the Oude field force, the 
duty of narrating the military events which 
have occurred at Lucknow siuce the 29th 
of June last, has devolved upon myself. 

“ On the evening of that day, several 
reports reached Sir Henry Lawrence that 
the rebel army, in no very considerable 
force, would march from Chinhut (u small 
village about eight miles distant, on the 
road to Fyznbad) on Luekuow on the fol¬ 
lowing morning; and the late brigadier- 
general therefore determined to make a 
atrong reconnaissance in that direction, with 
the view, if possible, of meeting the force 
at a disadvantage, either at its entrance into 
the suburbs of the city, or at the bridge 
across the Gokral, which is a small stream 
intersecting Fyzabad-road, mid-way be¬ 
tween Lucknow and Chiu hut. 

f< The force destined for this service, and 
which was composed as follows, moved out 
at fi a.m. on the morning of the 30th of 
Juner- 

“ Artillery .—Four guns of No. — horse 
light field battery, four guns of No. 2 Oude 
field battery, two guns of No. 3 Oude field 
battery, and an 8-inch howitzer. 

u Cavalry .—Troop of volunteer cavalry, 
and 120 troopers of detachments belonging 
to the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd regiments of Oude 
irregular cavalry. 

Infantry. —300 of her majesty’s 32nd, 
150 of the 13th native infantry, GO of the 
*l8th native infantry, and 20 of the 71st 
native infantry (Sikhs.) 

u The troops, misled by the reports of 
wayfarers—who stated that there were few 
or no men between Lucknow and Chinhut 
—proceeded somewhat further than had 
been originally intended, and suddenly fell 
in with the enemy, who had up to that time 
eluded the vigilance of the advanced guard, 
by concealiug themselves behind a long line 
of trees in overwhelming numbers. The 
European force and the howitser, with the 
native infantrv, held the foe in check for 
4 ? 


some time; and had the six guns of the 
Oude artillery been faithful, and the Sikh 
cavalry shown a better front, the day would 
have been won in spite of an immense 
disparity in numbers. But the Oude artil¬ 
lerymen and drivers were traitors. They 
overturned the guns into ditches, cut the 
traces of their horses, and abandoned them, 
regardless of the remonstrances and exer¬ 
tions of their own officers, and of those of 
Sir Henry Lawrence’s staffs headed by the 
brigadier-general in person, who himself 
drew his sword upon these rebels. Every 
effort to induce them to stand having 
proved ineffectual, the force, exposed to a 
vastly superior fire of artillery, and com¬ 
pletely outflanked ou both sides by an 
overpowering body of infantry and cavalry, 
which actually got into our rear, was com¬ 
pelled to retire with the loss of three pieces 
of artillery, which fell into the hands of 
the enemy, in consequence of the rank 
treachery of the Oude gunners, and with a 
very grievous list of killed and wounded. 
The heat was dreadful, the gun ammunition 
was expended, and the almost total want of 
cavalry to protect our rear made our retreat 
most disastrous. 

“ All the officers behaved well, and the 
excrfcious of the small body of volunteer 
cavalry—only forty in number—under Cap¬ 
tain Radcliffe, 7th light cavalry, were most*!®' 
praiseworthy. Sir Ilenry Lawrence subse¬ 
quently conveyed his thanks to myself, who 
had, af liis request, accompanied him upon 
this occasion (Colonel Case being in com¬ 
mand of her majesty’s 32nd.) lie also 
expressed his approbation of the way in 
which his staff—Captain Wilson, officiating 
deputy assistant-adjutant-general ; Lieu- 
teuant James, sub-assistant-commmary- 
geuernl; Captain Edgell, officiating military 
secretary; and Mr. Couper, C.S.—the bust 
of whom had acted as Sir Henry Lawrence's 
A.D.C. from the commencement of the 
disturbances—had conducted themselves 
throughout this arduous day. Sir Ileurv 
further particularly mentioned that lie ! 
would bring the gallant conduct of Captain 
Radcliffe and of Lieutenant Bonham, of the 
artillery (who worked the howitzer suc¬ 
cessfully until incapacitated by a wound), 
to the prominent notice of the government 
of India. The manner in which Lieutenant 
Birch, 71st native infantry, cleared a village 
with a party of Sikh * skirmishers, also 
elicited the admiration of the brigadier- 
general. The conduct of Lieutenant Har- 
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dinge, who, with his handful of horse, 
covered the retreat of the rear-guard, was 
extolled by Sir Henry, who expressed his 
intention «f mentioning the services of this 
gallant officer to his lordship in council. 
Lieutenant-colonel Case, who commanded 
her majesty's 32nd regiineut, was mortally 
wounded whilst gallantly leading on his 
men. The service had not a more deserv- 
! ing officer. The command devolved on 
; Captain Steevens, who also received a 
! death-wound shortly afterwards. The com- 
1 maud then fell to Captain Mausfield, who 
has since died of cholera. 

“ It will be in the recollection of his 
lordship in council that it was the original 
j iutention of Sir Henry Lawrence to occupy 
not only the residency, but also the fort 
called Muehee Bhowuu—ail old dilapidated 
edifice, which had been hastily repaired for 
the occasion, though the defences were, 
even at the last moment, very far from 
complete, and were, moreover, commanded 
by many houses in the city. The situation 
of the Muclice Bhowuu, with regard to 
the residency, has already been described 
to the government of India. 

“The untoward event of June the 30th 
so far diminished the whole available force, 
that we had not a sufficient number of meu 
remaining to occupy both positions. The 
brigadier-general, therefore, on the evening 
of July the 1st, signalled to the garrison of 
the Muehee Bliowun to evacuate and blow 
up that fortress in the course of the night. 
The orders were ably carried out, and at 
12 p.m. the force marched into the resi¬ 
dency with their guns and treasure, without 
the loss of a man ; and, shortly afterwards, 
the explosion of 240 barrels of gunpowder, 
and 6,000,000 ball cartridges, which were 
lying in the mngaziue, announced to Sir 
Henry Lawrence and his officers, who were 
anxiously waiting the report, the complete 
destruction of that post and all that it 
contained. If it had not been for this wise 
and strategic measure, no member of the 
Lucknow garrison, in all probability, would 
have survived to tell the tale; for, as lias 
already been stated, the Muehee Bhowuu 
was commanded from other parts of the 
town, and was, moreover, indifferently pro¬ 
vided with heavy artillery ammunition; 
while the difficulty, suffering, and loss, 
which the residency garrison, even with 
the reinforcement thus obtained from the 
Muehee Bliowun, has undergone in hold¬ 
ing the position, is sufficient to show that, 
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if the original intention of holding both 
posts had been adhered to, both would have 
inevitably fallen. 

“ It is now my very painful duty to relate 
the calamity which bcfel us at the commence¬ 
ment of the siege. On the 1st of July an 
8-inch shell hurst in the room in the resi¬ 
dency in which Sir II. Lawrence was sitting. 
The missile burst between him and Mr. 
Couper—close to both ; but without injury to 
either. The whole of his staff implored Sir 
Henry to take up other quarters, as the re¬ 
sidency had then become the special target 
for the round shot and shell of the enemy. 
This, however, he jestingly declined to do, 
observing that another shell would certainly 
never be pitched into that small rbom. 
But Providence had ordained otherwise; 
for on the very next day he was mortally I 
wounded by the fragment of another 9heU 
which burst in the same room, exactly at 
the same spot. Captain Wilson, deputy 
assistant-adjutant-gencral, received a contu¬ 
sion at the same time. 

“ The late lamented Sir H. Lawrence, 
knowing that his last hour was rapidly 
approaching, directed mo to assume com¬ 
mand of the troops, and appointed Major 
Banks to succeed him in the office of chief 
commissioner. lie lingered in great agony ! 
till the morning of the 4th of July, when 
he expired; and the government was thereby 
deprived, if I may venture to say so, of 
the services of a distinguished statesman 
and a moat gallant soldier. Pew men have | 
ever possessed, to the same exteut, the : 
power which he enjoyed of winning the , 
hearts of all those with whom he came in 
contact, and thus ensuring the warmest and 
most zealous devotion for himself and for 
the government which he served. The 
successful defence of the position has been, | 
under Providence, solely attributable to the , 
foresight which he evinced iu the timely i 
commencement of the necessary operations, ; 
and the great skill and untiring personal 
activity which he exhibited iu carrying i 
them into effect. All ranks possessed such 
confidence in his judgment and his fertility 
of resource, that the news of his fall was 
received throughout the garrison with feel¬ 
ings of consternation only second to the 
grief which was inspired in the hearts of all 
by the loss of a public benefactor and a* 
warm personal friend. Feeling as keenly 
and as gratefully as I do the obligations 
that the whole of us are under to this great 

and good man, I trust the government of 
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India will pardou me for having attempted, 
however imperfectly, to pourtray them. In 
him every good and deserving soldier lost a 
frieud and a chief capable of discriminating, 
| and ever on the alert to reward merit, no 
matter how humble the sphere in which it 
was exhibited. 

“The garrison had scarcely recovered 
the shock which it had sustained in the loss 
of its revered and beloved general, when it 
had to mourn the death of that able and 
| respected officer. Major Banks, the offici- 
i ating chief commissioner, who received a 
| bullet through his head while examining a 
! critical outpost on the 21st of July, and 
died without a groan. The description of 
our position, and the state of our defences 
w hen the siege began, are so fully set forth 
in the memorandum furnished by the gar- 
| riejon engineer, that I shall content myself 
with bringing to the notice of his lordship 
i in council the fact, that when the blockade 
was commenced, only two of our batteries 
were completed, part of the defences were 
yet iu an unfinished condition, ami the 
buildings in the immediate vicinity, which 
gave cover to the enemy, were only very 
partially cleared -away. Indeed, our hea- 
I viest losses have been caused by the fire 
from the enemy’s sharpshooters stationed 
in the adjoining mosques and houses of the 
native nobility, the necessity of destroying 
which had been repeatedly drawn to the at¬ 
tention of Sir Henry by the staff of engi- 
* neers. 13ut his invariable reply was, * Spare 
| the holy places, and private property too, 
as far as possibleand wc have conse¬ 
quently suffered severely from our very' 

, tenderness to the religious prejudices and 
respect to the rights of our rebellious 
citizens and soldiery. As soon as the 
enemy had thoroughly completed the in- 
I vestment of the residency, they occupied 
| these houses—some of which were within 
easy pistol-shot of our barricades—in im¬ 
mense force, and rapidly made loopholes on 
those sides which bore on our post, from 
which they kept up a terrific and incessant 
fire day a»d night, which caused many 
daily casualties, as there could not have 
j be en less thnu 8,000 men firing at ono time 
into our position. Moreover, there was no 
place in the whole of our works that could 
I be considered safe; for several of the sick 
1 | and wounded who were lying in the ban- 
queting-hnll, which had been turned into 
an hospital, were killed in the very centre 
of the building ; and the widow of Lieute- 
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nant Dorm, aud other women and children, 
were shot dead in rooms, into wijich it had 
not been previously deemed possible that n ; 
bullet could penetrate. NeitheV were the 
enemy idle in erecting batteries. They 
soou hud from twenty to twenty-five guns 
in position, some of them of very large 
calibre. These were planted all round our 
post at small distances, some being actually 
within fifty yards of our defences, but in 
places where our own heavy guns could not 
reply to them ; while the perseverance and 
ingenuity of the enemy in erecting barri¬ 
cades in front of, and around their guns in 
a very short time, rendered all attempts to 
silence them by musketry entirely unavail¬ 
ing. Neither could they be effectually 
silenced by shells, by reason of their ex¬ 
treme proximity to our position, ,and be¬ 
cause, moreover, the enemy had recourse to 
digging very narrow trenches, about eight 
feet iu depth, in rear of each gun; in which 
the men lay while our shells were flying, 
and which so effectually concealed them, 
even while working the gtm, that our 
baffled sharpshooters could only see their 
hands while in the act of loading. 

“The enemy contented themselves with 
keeping up ibis incessant fire of cannon 
and musketry until tl • 20th of July, on 
which day, at 10 a.m., they assembled in 
very great force all rouud our position, and 
exploded a heavy mine inside our cuter 
line of defences at the Water gate. The 
mine, however, which was close to the 
Redan, and apparently sprung 'with the 
intentiou of destroying that battery, did 
no harm. Rut as soon as the smoke had 
cleared away, the enemy boldly advanced 
under cover of a tremendous fire of cannon 
and musketry, with the object of stormiug 
the Redan. Rut they were received with 
such a heavy fire, that after a short struggle 
they fell back with much loss. A strong 
column advanced at the same time to at¬ 
tack Tunes* post, and came on to within* 
ten yards of the palisades, affording* to 
Lieutenant Loughnan, 13th native infantry, 
who commanded the position, and his brave 
garrison (composed of gentlemen of the 
imeovenanted service, a few of her majesty's 
32nd foot, and the 13th native infantry*), an 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves, 
which they were not slow to avail them¬ 
selves of, and the enemy were driven back 
with great slaughter. The insurgents made 
tniuor attacks at almost every outpost, but 
were invariably defeated; and at 2 r.v. they 























ceased their attempts to storm the place, 
although their musketry fire and canuou- 
ading continued to harass us unceasingly as 
usual Matters proceeded in this manner 
until the 10th of August, when the enemy 
made another assault, having previously 
sprung a mine close to the brigade mess, 
which entirely destroyed onr defences for 
i the space of twenty feet, and blew in a 
great portion of the outside wall of the 
1 house occupied by Mr. Schilling's garrison. 

, On the dust clearing away, a breach ap¬ 
peared, through which a regiment could 
have advanced in perfect order, and a few 
of the enemy came on with the utmost de¬ 
termination, but were met with such a 
withering flank fire of musketry from the 
officers and men holding the top of the 
brigade mess, that they beat a speedy re¬ 
treat, leaving the more adventurous of their 
numbers lying on the crest of the breach. 
While this operation was going on, auother 
large body advanced on the Cawnporc bat¬ 
tery, and succeeded in locating themselves 
i for*a few minutes iii the ditch. They were, 
however, dislodged by hand-grenades. At 
Captain Anderson’s post they also came 
boldly forward with scaliug-ladders, which 
they planted against the wall: but here, as 
elsewhere, they were met with the most 
indomitable resolution; and the leaders 
being slain, the rest fled, leaving the ladders, 

I and retreated to their batteries and loop- 
holed defences, from whence they kept up, 
j for the rest of the day, an unusually heavy 
cannonade and musketry fire. On the 
i 18th of August the enemy sprung another 
; mine in front of the Sikh lines with very 
fatal effect. Captain Orr (unattached), 
Lieutenants Mecham and Soppitt, who 
commanded the small body of drummers 
composing the garrison, were blown into 
the air; but providentially returned to 
earth with no further injury than a severe 
shaking. The garrison, however, were not 
so fortunate. No Joss than eleven men 
were buried alive under the nuns, from 
whence it was impossible to extricate them, 
owing to the tremendous fire kept up by 
the enemy from houses situated not ten 
yards m front of the breach. The explo¬ 
sion was followed by a general assault of a 
less determined nature than the two former 
efforts, and the enemy were consequently 
repulsed without much difficulty. But they 
succeeded, under cover of the breach, in 
establishing themselves in one of the houses 
iu our position, from which they were driven 


iii the evening bv the bayonets of her * 
majesty's 32nd and 84th foot. On the 5th 
of September the enemy made their last 
serious assault. Having exploded a large 
mine, a few feet short of the bastion of the \ 
18-pouuder gun, in Major Apt h or p's post, 
they advanced with large heavy scaling- 
ladders, which they piauted against the 
wall, and mounted, thereby gaining for an 
instant the embrasure of a gun. They 
were, however, speedily driven back with 
loss by hand-grenades and musketry. A . 
few minutes subsequently they sprung an¬ 
other mine close to the brigade mess, and 
advanced boldly; but soon the corpses 
strewed in the garden in front of the post , 
bore testimony to the fatal accuracy of the 
rifle and musketry tire of the gallant mem¬ 
bers of that garrison, and the enemy (led 
iguominiously, leaving their leader—a fine- 
looking old native officer— among the slain. 

At other posts they made similar attacks, 
but with less resolution, and everywhere , 
with the same waut of success. Their loss 
upon this day must have been very heavy, 
as they came on with much determination, 
and at night they were seen bearing large 
numbers of their killed and wounded over 
the bridges, in the direction of cantonments. 

The above is a faint attempt at a descrip¬ 
tion of the four great struggles which have 
occurred during this protracted season of 
exertion, exposure, and suffering. His i 
lordship in council will perceive that the 
enemy invariably commenced his attacks j 
by the explosion of a mine, a species of 
offensive warfare, for the exercise of which i 
our position was unfortunately peculiarly 
situated; and had it not been for the most 
untiring vigilance on our part, iu watching 
and blowing up their mines before they 
were completed, the assaults would probably 
have been much more numerous, and might, 
perhaps, have ended in the capture of the 
place. But by countermining in all direc¬ 
tions, we succeeded in detecting and de¬ 
stroying no less than four of the enemy's 
subterraneous advances towards important 
positions, two of which operations were cm? 
neatly successful, as on otic occasion not 
less than eighty of them were blown iuto 
the air, and twenty suffered a similar fate 
on the second explosion. Tho labour, liowv 
ever, which devolved upon us in making 
these countermines, in the absence of a ; ^ 
body of skilled miuers, was very heavy. 
The* right honourable the governor-general | 
in couacil will feci that it would be unpos- 
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Bible to crowd within the limits of a des¬ 
patch, even the principal events much more 
the individual acts of gallantry which have 
marked this protracted struggle. But l 
can conscientiously declare my conviction, 
that few troops have ever undergone greater 
hardships, exposed as they have been to a 
never-censing musketry fire and cannonade. 
They have also experienced the alternate 
ucissitudes of extreme wet and of intense 
heat, and that, too, with very insufficient 
shelter from either, and in many places 
without any shelter at all* In addition to 
having had to repel real attacks, they have 
been exposed night and day to the hardly 
less harassing false alarms which the enemy 
have been constantly raising* The insur¬ 
gents have frequently fired very heavily, 
sounded the advance, and shouted for seve¬ 
ral Honrs together, though not a man could 
be seen ; with the view, of course, of harass¬ 
ing our small and exhausted force—in which 
object they succeeded; for no part Inis 
been strong enough to allow of a portion 
only of the garrison being prepared in the 
event of a false attack being turned into a 
real one. All, therefore, bad to stand to 
their mas, and to remain at their posts 
until the demonstration had censed ; and 
such attacks were of almost nightly occur¬ 
rence- The whole of the officers and men 
have been on duty night and day during 
the eighty-seven days which the siege had 
lasted, up to the arrival of Sir J. On tram, 
K.C.B- In addition to this incessant mili¬ 
tary duty, the force has been nightly em¬ 
ployed in repairing defences, in moving 
guns, in burying dead animals, iu convey¬ 
ing ammunition and commissariat stores 
fmm one place to another, and in other 
fatigue duties too numerous and too trivial 
to enumerate here, I feel, however, that 
any words of mine will fail to convey any 
adequate idem of what our fatigue and 
labours have been—labours in which all 
ranks and all classes, civilians, officers, and 
soldiers, have nil borne an equally noble 
part. All have together descended into 
the mine; all have together handled the 
shovel for the interment of the putrid bul¬ 
lock; and all, accoutred with musket and 
bayonet, have relieved each other cm sentry, 
without regard to the distinctions of rank, 
civil or military. Notwithstanding all these 
hardships, the garrison has made no less 
thm* live sorties, in which they spiked two 
of the enemy's heaviest guns, and blew up 
several of the houses from which they bad 
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kept up their most harassing fire. Owing 
to the extreme paucity of our numbers, 
each man was taught to feel that on his 
own individual efforts alone depended in no 
small measure the safety of the entire posi¬ 
tion. This consciousness incited every offi¬ 
cer, -soldier, and man, to defend the post 
assigned to him with such desperate tenacity, 
and to fight for the lives which Providence 
had intrusted to his care with such daunt¬ 
less determination, that the enemy, despite 
their constant attacks, their heavy mines, 
their overwhelming numbers, and their 
incessant fi re, could never succeed in gain¬ 
ing one single inch of ground within the 
bounds of this straggling position, which 
was so feebly fortified, that had they once 
obtained a footing in any of the outputs, 
the whole place must inevitably have fallen. 

" If further proof be wanting of the des¬ 
perate nature of the struggle which we 
have, under God J s blessing, so long and so 
successfully waged, I would point to the 
roofless and ruined houses, to the crumbled 
walls, to the exploded mines, to the open 
breaches, to the shattered and disabled 
guns and defences; and, lastly, to the long 
and melancholy list of the brave and de¬ 
voted officers mid men who have fallen. 
These silent witnesses bear sad and solemn 
testimony to the way in which this feeble 
position has been defended. During the 
early part of these vicissitudes, we were left 
without any information whatever regard¬ 
ing the posture of affairs outside. An occa¬ 
sional spy did indeed come in with the 
object of inducing our sepoys and servants 
to desert; but the intelligence derived from 
sUch sources was, of course, entirely un¬ 
trust worthy. We sunt our messengers, 
daily cal Hug for aid and asking for informa¬ 
tion, none of whom ever returned until the 
26th day of the siege, when a pensioner 
named Uiigud came .back with a letter 
from General Havelock s camp, informing 
ns that they were advancing with a farce 
sufficient to bear down all opposition, mid 
would be with us in five or six days. A 
messenger was immediately dispatched, re- 
questing that, on the evening of their arrival 
on the outskirts of the city, two rockets 
might be sent up, in order that we might 
take the necessary measures ior assisting 
them while farcing their way in. The sixth 
day, however, expired, and they came not; 
but for many evenings after, officers raid 
men watched for the ascension of the ex¬ 
pected rockets, with hopes such as make the 
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heart sick. We know not then, nor did we 

" It only remains for me to bring to tho 



learn until the 29th of August-—or thirty- 

favourable notice of his lordship in council 



i five dftvs later—that the relieving force. 

the names of those officers who have most 



after having fought most nobly to effect 

'distinguished themselves, and afforded mo 



our deliverance, had been obliged to fall 

the most valuable assistance in these opera¬ 



back for reinforcements; and this was the 

tions. Many of the best and bravest of 



last communication we received until two 

these now rest from their labours. Among 



days before the arrival of Sir James Out ram 

them are Lieutenant-colonel Case and Cap¬ 



on September the 25th. 

tain Radolifle, w hose services have already 



“ Besides heavy visitations of cholera and 

been narrated; Captain Francis, 13th na¬ 



smallpox, we have also had to contend 

tive infantry—who was killed by a rouud 



against a sickness which has almost univer- 

shot—had particularly attracted the atten¬ 



sally pervaded the garrison. Commencing 

tion of Sir II. Lawrence for his couduct 



with a very paiuful eruption, it has merged 

while in command of the Muchee Bhowun; 



into a low fever, combined with diarrhoea; 

Captain Fulton, of the engineers, who also 



and although few or no men have actually 

was struck by a round shot, had, up to the 



died from its effects, it leaves behind a 

time of his early and lamented death, 



weakness and lassitude which, in the ab- 

afforded me the most invaluable aid; lie ; 



scnce of all material sustenance, save coarse 

was indeed indefatigable; Major Anderson, 



beef and still coarser flour, none have been 

the chief engineer, though, from the com¬ 



able entirely to get over. The mortality 

mencement of the siege, incapable of physi¬ 



among the women and children, and espe- 

cal exertion from the effects of the disease 



cially among the latter, from these diseases 

under which he eventually sank, merited 



and from other causes, has been perhaps 

my warm acknowledgments for his able 



the most characteristic of the siege. The 

council; Captain Simons, commandant of 



want of native servants has also been a 

artillery, distinguished himself at Chin hut, 



source of much privation. Owing to the 

where he received the two wounds which 



suddenness with which we were besieged, 

ended in his death; Lieutenants Shepherd 



many of these people who might perhaps 

and Archer, 7th light cavalry, who were 



have otherwise proved faithful to their em¬ 

killed at their posts; Captain Hughes, 57th 



ployers, but who were outside of the defences 

native infantry, who was mortally wounded 



at the time, were altogether excluded. Very 

at the capture of a houso which formed one 



many more deserted, and several families 

of the enemy’s outposts; Captain McCabe, ' 



were consequently left; without the services 

of the 32nd foot, who was killed at the head 



of a single domestic. Several ladies have 

of his men while leading his fourth sortie. 



had to tend their children, and even to 

as well as Captain Mansfield, of the same 



wash tlieir own clothes, as well as to cook 

corps, who died of cholera—were all officers 



their scanty meals, entirely unaided. Com¬ 

who had distinguished themselves highly. 



bined with the absence of servants, the 

Mr. Lucas, too, a gentleman volunteer, and 



want of proper accommodation has probably 

Mr. Boy son, of the uncoveuanted service- 

i 


been the cause of much of the disease with 

who fell wh&i on the look-out at one of the 



which we have been afflicted. I cannot 

most perilous outposts—had earned them¬ 



refrain from bringing to the prominent 

selves reputations for coolness and gal¬ 



notice of his lordship in council, the patient 

lantry. 



endurance and the Christian resignation 

" The officers who commanded outposts— 



which have been evinced by the women of 

Lieutenant-colonel Master, 7th light cav¬ 



this garrison. They have animated us by 

alry; Major Apthorp, and Captain Saunders, 



their example. Many, alas! have been 

41st native infantry; Captain Boileau, 7fch 



made widows, and their children fatherless, 

light cavalry; Captain Germon, 13th native i 



in this cruel struggle. But all such seem 

iu fan try; Lieutenant Aitken, and Lieute¬ 



resigned to the will of Providence; and 

nant Loughnan, of the same corps; Captain 



many, among whom may be mentioned the 

Anderson, 25th native infantry; Lieuteuaut 



honoured names of Birch, of Foleharap- 

Gray don, 44th native infantry; Lieutenant 



ton, of Barbor, and of Gall, have, after the 

Langraore, 71st native infantry; and Mr. 



example of Miss Nightingale, constituted 

Schilling, principal of the Martinierc col- 



themselves the tender and solicitous nurses 

lege—have all conducted ably the duties of 



of the wounded and dying soldiers in the 

their onerous position. No further proof 



hospital. 

of this is necessary than the fact which I 
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Lave before mentioned, that throughout the 
whole duration of the siege, the enemy 
wi re not only unable to take, hut they, 
could not even succeed in gaining one inch 
j of the posts commanded by these gallant 
gentlemen. Colonel Master commanded 
the critical and important post of the bri¬ 
gade mess, on either side; of which was an 
, open breach, only flanked by his handful 
Of riflemen and musketeers. Lieutenant 
Aitken, with the whole of the 13th native 
infantry, which remained to us with the 
exception of their Sikhs, commanded the 
Bayley Guard—perhaps the most important 
position in the whole of the defences; and 
Lieutenant langmore, with the remnant of 
his regiment (the 71st), held a very exposed 
position between the hospital and the Water 
gate. This gallant and deserving young 
soldier and his men were entirely without 
shelter from the weather, both by night and 
! by day. 

My thanks are also due to Lieutcuauts 
Anderson, Hutchinson, and Innes, of the 
engineers, as well as Lieutenant Tulloch, 
58th native infantry, and Lieutenant Hay, 
48th native infantry, who were placed under 
them to aid in the arduous duties devolving 
upon that department. Lieutenant Thomas, 

I Madras artillery, who commanded that arm 
of the sendee for some weeks, and Lieu¬ 
tenants Macfarlane and Bonham, rendered 
me the most effectual assistance. I was, 

; however, deprived of the services of the two 
, latter, >vho were wounded, Lieutenant Bon- 
; ham no lets than three times, early in the 
siege. Captain Evans, 17th Bengal native 
infantry, who, owing to the scarcity of artil¬ 
lery officers, was put in charge of some 
i guns, was ever to be found at his post. 

" Major Lowe, commanding her majesty’s 
32nd regiment; Captain Bassano, Lieu¬ 
tenants Lawrence, Ed monatomic, Foster, 
Harroar, Cooke, Clery, Browne, and Charl- 
I ton, of that corps, have all nobly performed 
their duty. Every one of these officers, 
with the exception of Lieutenants Lawrence 
1 and Clery, have received one or more wounds 
of more or less severity. Quartermaster 
Stribhling, of the same corps, also conducted 
! himself to my satisfaction. Captain O’Eriem, 
her majesty’s 81th foot; Captain Kemble, 

I 41st native infantry; Captain Edgell, 53rd 
native infantry; Captain Dinning, Licu- 
| tenant Sewell, and Lieutenant Worsley, of 
the 7Jst native infantry; Lieutenant War- 
| ner. 7th light cavalry; Ensign Ward, 43th 
j native infantry (who, when most of our 


artillery officers were killed or disabled, 
worked the mortars with excellent effect); 
Lieutenant Graham, ITth native infantry; 
Lieutenant Mecham, 4th Oude locals; and 
Lieutenant Kier, 41st native infantry, have 
all done good and willing service through¬ 
out the siege, and I trust that they will 
receive the favourable notice of his lord- 
ship in council. 

“ I beg particularly to call the attention 
of the government of India to the untiring , 
industry, the extreme devotion, and great j 
skill which have been evinced by Surgeon 
Scott (superintending surgeon), and As- 1 ! 
sistant-surgeon Boyd, of her majesty’s 32iu 
foot; Assistant-surgeon Bird, of the artii ; 
lory; Surgeon Campbell, 7th light cav¬ 
alry; Surgeon Brydon, 71st native infantry; 
Surgeon Ogilvie, sanitary commissioner; 
Assistant-surgeon Fayrer, civil surgeon; 
Assistant-surgeon Partridge, 2nd Oude irre¬ 
gular cavalry; Assistant-surgeon Greenhow; ' 
Assistaut-surgeon Darby, and by Mr. 
Apothecary Thompson, in the discharge of 
their onerous and moat important duties. * 

u Messrs. Thornhill and Capper, of the 
civil service, have been both wounded; and | ' 
the way in which they, as well as Mr. Mar¬ 
tin, the deputy-commissioner of Lucknow, 
conducted themselves, entitles them to a 
place in this despatch. Captain Carnegie, 
the special assistant-commissioner, whose | 
invaluable services previous to the com- j 
mencement of the siege I have frequently 
heard warmly dilated upon, both by Sir H. 
Lawrence and by Major Banks, and whoso 
exertions will p obably be more amply 
brought to notice by the civil authorities on 
some future occasion, has conducted the 
office of provost-marshal to my satisfaction. 
The Rev, Mr. Harris and the Rev. Mr. Pole- 
hnmpton, assistant chaplains, vied with 
each other in their uutiring care and atten¬ 
tion to the suffering men. The latter gen¬ 
tleman was wounded in the hospital, and 
subsequently unhappily died of cholera. 
Mr. McCrac, of the civil engineers, did ex¬ 
cellent service at the guns, until he was 
severely wounded. Mr. Cameron, also, a 
gentleman who had romc to Oude to inquire 
into the resources of the country, acquired 
the whole mystery of mortar practice, and 
was of the most signal service until inca¬ 
pacitated by sickness. Mr. Marshall, of 
the road department, and other members of 
the uneoveuanted service, whose names will, 
on a subsequent occasion, be laid before the 
government of India, conducted themselves ' 
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bravely and steadily. Indeed, the entire 
body of these gentlemen havo borne them¬ 
selves well, and have evinced great coolness 
under fire. 

€i I have now ovfly to bring to the notice 
of the right honourable the governor-gen¬ 
eral in council the conduct of the several 
officers who composed my siafi':-—-Lieu¬ 
tenant James, sub-assistant-commissa y- 
general, was severely wounded by a shot 
through the knee at Chiuhut, notwith¬ 
standing which he refused to go upon the 
sick-list, and carried on his most trying 
duties throughout the entire siege. It is 
not too much to say that the garrison owe 
their lives to the exertions and firmness of 
this officer. Before the struggle com¬ 
menced, he was ever in the saddle, getting 
in supplies; and his untiring vigilance in 
their distribution after our difficulties had 
begun, prevented a waste which otherwise, 
long before the expiration of the eighty- 
seven days, might have annihilated the 
force by the slow process of starvation. 

“ Captain Wilson, 13th native infantry, 
officiating deputy assistant-adjutant-general, 
was ever to be found where shot was flying 
thickest; and I am at a loss to decide 
whether his services were most invaluable 
owing to the untiring physical endurance 
and bravery which he displayed, or to his 
ever-ready and pertinent counsel and advice 
iu moments of difficulty and danger. 
Lieutenant Hardinge—an officer whose 
achievements and antecedents arc well- 
known to the government of India—has 
earned fresh laurels by his conduct through¬ 
out the siege. He was officiating as deputy 
assistant-quartermaster-general, and also 
commanded the Sikh portion of the cavalry 
of the garrison. Iu both capacities his 
services have been invaluable, especially in 
the latter; for it was cwing alone to his 
tact, vigilance, and bravery, that the Sikh 
horsemen were induced to persevere in 
holding a very unprotected post under a 
heavy fire. Lieutenant Harwell, 71st na¬ 
tive infantry, the fori:-adjutant and offi¬ 
ciating major of brigade, has proved himself 
to be an efficient officer. Lieutenant Birch, 
of the 71st native infantry, has been my 
aide-de-camp throughout the siege. I 
firmly believe there never was a better aide 
de-camp. He has been indefatigable, and 
ever ready to lead a sortie, or to convey an 
order to a threatened outpost under the 
heaviest fire. On one of these occasions 
he received a slight wound on the head. I 


beg to bring the services of this most pro¬ 
mising aud intelligent young officer to the 
favourable consideration of his lordship in 
council. 

“ I ara also much indebted to Mr. Cooper, 
civil service, for the assistance he lias on 
many occasions afforded me by his judicious 
advice. I have, moreover, ever found him 
most ready and willing in the performance 
of the military duties assigned to him, how¬ 
ever exposed the post or arduous the under¬ 
taking. He commenced his career in her 
majesty's service, aud consequently had had 
soulc previous experience of military matters. 
If the road to Cawnpore had bceu made 
clear by the advent of our troops, it was my 
intention to have deputed this officer to 
Calcutta, to detail in person the occurrences 
which have taken place, for the information 
of the government of India. I still hope, 
that when our communications shall bo 
once more unopposed, he may be sum¬ 
moned to Calcutta for this purpose. 

iC Lastly, I have the pleasure of bringing 
the splendid behaviouv of the soldiers — viz., 
the men of her majesty's 32nd foot, the 
small detachment of her majesty's 84th 
foot, the European -and native artillery, 
the 13th, 48th, and 71st regiments of native 
infantry, and the Sikhs of the respective 
corps, to the notice of the government of 
India. The losses sustained by her majes¬ 
ty's 32nd, which is now barely 300 strung; 
by her majesty’s 84th, and by the European 
artillery, show at least they knew how to 
die in the cause of their countrymen. Their 
conduct under the fire, the exposure, and 
the privations which they had to undergo, 
has been throughout most admirable aud 
praiseworthy. 

“As another instance of the desperate 
character of our defence, and the difficulties 
we have had to contend with, I may men¬ 
tion that the number of our artillerymen 
was so reduced, that on the occasion of an 
attack, the gunners, aided as th y were by 
men of her majesty's 32nd foot, and by 
volunteers of all classes, had to run from 
one battery to another, wherever the fire of 
the enemy was hottest, there not being 
nearly enough men to serve half the number 
of guns at the same time. In short, at last, 
the number of European gunners was only 
twenty-four; while we had, including mor¬ 
tars, no less than thirty guns in positioa. 

“ With respect to the native troops, I am 
of opinion that their loyalty lias never been 
surpassed. They were indifferently fed and 
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worse housed. They were exposed—espe¬ 
cially the 13th regiment, under the gallaut 
Lieutenant Aitken—to a most galling fire of 
round shot and musketry, which materially 
decreased their numbers. They were so 
near the enemy that conversation could be 
cairied on between them; and every effort, 
persuasion, promise, and threat was alter¬ 
nately resorted to, in vain, to seduce them 
from their allegiance to the handful of 
Europeans, who, in all probability, would 
have been sacrificed by their desertion. All 
j the troops behaved nobly; and the names of 
those men of the native force who have 
articularly distinguished themselves, have 
een laid before Major-general Sir James 
Outrarn, K.C.B., who has promised to pro¬ 
mote them. Those of the European force 
will be transmitted in due course for the 
orders of his royal highness the general 
commanding-in-chief. 

“ In conclusion, 1 beg leave to express, 
on the part of myself and the members of 
this garrison, our deep and grateful sense 
of the conduct of Major-general Sir J . Out- 
ram, K.C.B., of Brigadier-general Havelock, 
C.B., and of the troops uuder those officers 
who so devotedly came to our relief at so 
heavy a sacrifice of life. Wc are also repaid 
for much suffering and privation by the 
sympathy which our brave deliverers say 
our perilous and unfortuuate position has 
excited for us in the hearts of our country¬ 
men throughout the length and breadth of 
her majesty’s dominions.—I have, &c., 

“ (Signed) T. Inqlis, 

u Colonel, her Majesty’s 32nd, Brigadier.” 

The following minute was issued by the 
governor-general of ludia, dated u Port 
William, September 8th — 

u Although intelligence of Sir H. Lawrence’s death 
reached the government long ago, no official an¬ 
nouncement of this sad event, and none of the par¬ 
ticulars connected with it, were received until some 
time after the- first report^; and the details are not 
even now very fully known. A wound received while 
leading an attack, on the 2nd of July* against the 
insurgents, and believed to have been slight in 
itself, but acting doubtless on a constitution impaired 
by protracted labours in an exhausting climate, and 
on a frame weakened by the unusual fatigues, 
anxieties, and responsibilities of the preceding month, 
sufficed to close the career of one of the most valued 
and best-loved men whom Iudia has counted among 
her sen ants and benefactors. In the course of his 
service, extending over thirty-five years, in Burniah, 
in Afghanistan, in Nepaul, in the Punjab, and in 
Kajpootar.a, Sir Henry Lawrence was distinguished 
for eminent ability, devoted real, and generous and 
self-denying exertions for the welfare of the people 
among whom he was placed. As a soldier, an 
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administrator, and a statesman, Le has deservedly 
earned an exalted reputation among the foremost, 
and has beeo an honour to the government he 
served. 

“Impressed with a sense of his qualifications, 1 
selected him to be chief commissioner in the pro¬ 
vince of Oude. In that position, from the first ap¬ 
pearance of disaffection among the troops quartered 
m the province, his conduct of affairs was marked by 
foresight, calm judgment, and courage. If any¬ 
thing could have averted the calamitous outbreak 
which has been followed bv the temporary subver¬ 
sion of our authority in dude, I believe that the 
measures which were taken by Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and the confidence which afl men, high and low, 
native and European, felt in hi- energy, his wisdom, 
and his spirit of justice and kindliness, would have 
accomplished that end. As long as there was any 
hope of restraining the wavering soldiery by appeals 
to their sense of duty and honour, he left no becom¬ 
ing means untried to conciliate them. Whi n violent 
and open mutiny called for stern retribution, he did 
not shrink from the (to him) uncongenial task of 
inflicting severe punishment. When genera! disor¬ 
der and armed rebellion threatened, he was un¬ 
daunted, and completed rapidly and effectively the 
precautionary preparations which, from the begin¬ 
ning, he h:»d hod in view; and, though he had been 
prematurely removed from the scene, it i«, d ue 
mainly to his exertions, judgment, and professional 
skill, that the Lucknow garrison has been able to 
defy the nssnults of its assailants, and still maintains 
its ground. There is not, 1 am sure, an English- 
mau in India, who doe* not regard the loss of Sir 
Henry Lawrence, in the present circumstances of the 
country, as one of the heaviest of public calamities. 
r i here is not, I believe, a native of the provinces 
wnere he has held authority, who will not remember 
n;s name as that of a friend and generous benefactor 
to the races of India. 

“ k'or myself, short as has been my personal in¬ 
tercourse with that distinguished man, it is a grate¬ 
ful, though a mournful duty, to record my apprecia¬ 
tion of his eminent services to this government, my 
admiration of his high character, and my affectionate 
respect for his memory.—C anning* 

The honours deservedly conferred upon | 
the garrison of Lucknow, and its valiant 
commandant, were prompt and appropriate. 
The latter had, a few months previously, 
entered the rebel city a lieutenant-colonel, 
but lie left it as Major-general Sir John 
Eardley Wilmot Inglis, K.C.B. Promotion, 
in various grades, awaited other of the 
officers; but the immediate recognition, by 
the governor-general, of the services of the 
entire garrison, was expressed in a general 
order, which declared, that “ Every officer 
and soldier, European and native, who 1ms 
formed part of the garrison of the residency, 
between the 29th of June and the 25th of 
September, 1857, shall receive six months’ 
batta. Every civilian in the coveu&nted 
service of the East India Company, who 
has taken part in the defence of the resi¬ 
dency withm the above-named dates, shall 
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receive six months* batta, at a rate calcu¬ 
lated according to the military rank with 
which his standing corresponds. Every 
uncovenanted civil officer, or volunteer, who 
lias takeu a like part, shall receive six 
months* batta, at a rate to be fixed accord¬ 
ing to the functions and position which 
may have been assigned to him. Every 
native commissioned and non-commissioned 
officer and soldier, who has formed part of 
the garrison, shall receive the ‘ Order of 
Merit,* with the increase of pay attached 
thereto, and shall be permitted to count 
three years of additional service. The sol¬ 
diers of the 13th, 48th, and 71st regiments 
of native infantry, who have been part of the 
garrison, shall be formed iuto a regiment of 
the line, to be called ‘The Regiment of 
i Lucknowthe further constitution of which, 
as regards officers and men, will be notified 
hereafter.** 

Throughout the whole course of this 
remarkable siege, so pregnant vrith extraor- 
I dinary facts, nothing perhaps was more 
truly astonishing than the conduct of some 
men within the residency enclosure, belong¬ 
ing to the native regiments that had muti¬ 


nied, or were dismissed to their homes in 
the early part of the troubles at Lucknow. 
It will be recollected, that when, on the 
30th of May, the three native corps muti¬ 
nied at the cantonment, some of the se¬ 
poys in each remained faithful, and would 
not take part with their misguided com 
rades.* These exceptions to a bad rule 
shared all the labours, and perils, and priva¬ 
tions of the siege with the British garrison 
and residents; and despite scanty food, 
little and broken rest, harassing exertions, 
and daily fightings, they remained steadfast 
to the last. Though sorely tempted by the 
mutineers, who would frequently hold con¬ 
verse with them over the palisades of the 
iutrenchment, these men never wavered in 
their loyalty, or flinched from 4heir duty. 
What they were in the proudest days of 
the Company*s ascendancy, such they were 
in the gloomiest period of its shattered 
power; and the honour that stood firm on 
the 30th of May, came from the fiery ordeal 
untarnished on the 25th of September. It 
was right such men should be specially re¬ 
warded ; and it was politic that such re¬ 
ward should not be deferred. 





CHAPTER II. 

DP.PARTURR or MOVABLE COLUMNS FROM DELHI, UNDER BRIGADIER SHOUT AND LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
GRF.ATIIED; CAPTURE OF TWO PRINCES AT TIIB ToMn OF HUMaYOON ; THEIR EXECUTION J DESTRUC¬ 
TION OF 8FKUNDKRABAD; JUAN SIR REBELS AT BOLUNDSUUHUK; BATTLES OF ALLYOURH AND AGR\ ; 
DESPATCHES AND CORRESPONDENCE J DEATH OP MR. COLVIN, LIKUT.-OOVEP.NOR OF THE NORTH-WEST 
PROVINCES j GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION ; DIFFICULTIES AS TO THE COMMAND OF TROOPS ; LIEUTENANT- J 
COLONEL GREATHED SUPERSEDED BY BRIGADIER GRANT} MEMORANDUM OP CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF i 
AGRA } PROGRESS OF GRANT’S COLUMN} DESTRUCTION OF THE PORT AT MYNPOORIE; CONCENTRATION 
OF TROOPS AT CAWNPORF. PREPARATORY TO ADVANCE ON LUCKNOW ; THE NAVAL BRIGADE} PROGRESS 
PRuM CALCUTTA} ARRIVAL AT ALLAHABAD} DEPARTURE POR CAWNFORE; JUNCTION WITH COLONEL 
TOWELL’s FORCE; BATTLE OP KUDJWA} DEATH OF COLONEL POWELL} MILITARY DESPATCHES J THE 
NAVAL BRIGADE LEAVES CAWNPORE FOR ALUMBAGH. 




Before proceeding with the details imme¬ 
diately connected with the operations of 
Sir Colin Campbell for the relief of the 
garrison at Lucknow, it is necessary, for the 
continuity of the narrative, that we should 
previously refer to the movements of troops 
under other officers, having the same object 
in view. 

Many of the principal incidents con¬ 
nected with the recapture of Delhi have 
already been fully recorded ;t and we 

# See rob L, p. 182. t IM. f pp. 407—513. 
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therefore resume the subject from the 
time Lieutenant-colonel Greathed, of the 
32nd regiment, was dispatched by General 
Wilson in pursuit of the bands of rebels 
who had fled the city, with an intent t » 
cross the Juuura at Muttra, and thence, if 
possible, make their way to join the rebel •: 
host at Lucknow. 

J3ut few weeks had elapsed prior to this 
ignominious flight, since the last of the j 
kings of Delhi had proclaimed himself tlje 
imperial ruler of millions, and acknow- 
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lodged chief of the warriors of Bandost&n, 
whose hearts were burning with fanatic 
hatred against the Christian ffcjbp, by whom 
they had been trained to arms, and from 
whose too indulgent rule they had madly 
turned aside to rush upon destruction. 
Su : bunded by tens of thousands of the 
recreant soldiers of the army df Bengal, he 
beheld the outstretched arm of British ven¬ 
geance in the few battalions that clustered 
on the heights before his stronghold, and 
trembled in Ids state as the retributive 
thundery of the resistless power whose 
anger he had provoked, echoed through 
the hr Us of his palace, and with every crush 
proclaimed the advent of his ruin* 

Prom the date of the occupation of the 
city bv General 'Wilson/ on the 20th of 
Sepucmher/everytlnng remained quiet and 
orderly around Del Id- Deserted as it "was 

by its mutinous garrison* and hr a vast 
majority of its inhabitatij»—its kmg a 
luiserafite captive* and three of the princes 
j of his race in their untimely graves—it was 
1 considered unnecessary to detain the whole 
British force within the city, while revolt 
had yet to be trampled down in other 
places, and baiMs.of armed plunderers ware 
ravaging the eomiry, and revenging their 
defeat by rapine anti slaughter. On the 
23rd of September, therefore, two colupins 
of the victorious troops started in pursuit of 
} the insurgents—the one under Brigadier 
Showers taking the right bank of the 
Jumna; the other, under the command of 
Lie utci 1 an t- co Ion el Greathccl, commencing 
[ its operation* on the left. The party com¬ 
manded by the former officer w;u«, at first, 

! but a small one, and was employed far a 
specW purpose. Moving out of the camp 
on ot about the 36th of September, jt pro¬ 
ceeded to the tomb of the emperor Hpma- 
where Captain Hodgson had pre¬ 
viously capti red and shot three ot the 
miucrs of the house of Delhi; and to the 
nrighbcmrhoixl of the Outtub Mmar, which 
y;ivb now swaruffiig with the loos© db- 



.tins first succcs il raid, a larger Dree, con¬ 
sisting of the 2ml fueUiSrs, 1st Punjab 
infantry and J rmaon battalion, with the 
carabiium, g Acs, anti other irregular 
horse, and a field battery, was assembled 
for service under the brigadier; and on the 
1st pf October, this force marched out of 
camp, for the districts east and west of 
Delhi At Goorgacjn—a small fortified town, 
about twenty infies; west from the city—a 
leader of tha re belts, named Buktnr Sing, 
wf& captured, and forthwith hanged out of 
the way of further mischief; and the same 
ptoce/ was adopted wherever fortune threw 
the insurgent leaders into the hands of tho 
troops, although not actually in the field. 

Thci following extract from a letter of an 
officer attached to the column under Briga¬ 
dier Short, dated /'Bui luiaghur, Novem¬ 
ber Tth/’ will n fford some idea of the opera¬ 
tions of this division of tlic Delhi army. 
The writer says—"! wrote to you last from 
Kano odd: from that place w© returned to 
Itewarce, where we found a siiihahdar and a 
company of the guides in charge of the 
town. Some report about the Jodhpdfto 
legion being at Naud was current in camp, 
ami this was the reason aligned for our 
looking-tip Reware©* Thence to Goorgaou, 
twenty miles from Delhi. We were there 
sent off with the oarabmicrs, leaving the 
column halted, to Bmucknuggur, Twenty 
of the imwfiVs sonars were shot After 
this we entered quits a uuvr style of country. 
Instead of skirting the hills, we entered 
them; indeed, crossed a tract of hills run- 
ning without order arid at a range from 200 
to 300 feet high, with here and there a 
peak of oOO, until we quitted them again at 
Son&h, Our object was to punish the wild 
devils of Mewattees who inhabit these 
bills, and whoso natural trade is plunder* 
Mar war, the district after which they are 
culled, is tar away to the west and south¬ 
west; but these people cling to this irregu¬ 
lar range of lulls in all its length aud 
breadth* Aa wo found every town had 


was mow swnrniuife wn, -— - * 

orderly cabbie that had managed to escape becu burnt and gutted by these scamps, w© 

Unm the city. At the tomb, Brigadier returned tlm eoraplraicnt by setting their 

ix**h t/\ cimtnrfi villas?©* on firi?: and at Tamo, as I sat 
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Showers Was fortunate enough to capture 


two more mv 


of the king—the MinA 
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Mendoo and Mb/it Bukhtowar bbah, both 
of whom were conveyed into Delhi, tried by 
a military comm vision, and sentenced to be 
shot—» "fate they mot 00 the ISth of Oc¬ 
tober; after which their bodice were exposed 
at the Xhotwal for three days* mid were 


villages on fire.; and at Taroo, as I sat 
smoking my weed in the evening, I counted 
no leas than live huge bonfires, whose lights 
stretched almost round the horizon. At 
Taruo, among the ruins of what was a sub¬ 
stantial stone-built town, only seven mouths 
ago, and which we were ordered to clear, 
we found and shot thirty fair-skinned Delhi 
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then cast into the Ganges, 
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and Sonah (five miles) in hunting the liills 
for Mewattec*; we were fired upon by one 
village—less, I believe, because those gentle¬ 
men like fighting, than because they were 
anxious to rover the reinoval of tlieh' cattle. 
Here, is the only point at which the}" are 
vulnerable; catch them you cannot; burn 
their villages you may; and in a week they 
are re-thatched. All this is idle; seize 
their cows and goats, if you want to bring 
them to their senses. The guides—such 
active fellows !—heat for Mewatfcees up the 
khuds, down the khuds, and over the most 
dangerous ground, just as we should for 
chikorc, in a way which Europeans could 
not have dune. About sixty of our friends 
were killed. A hand-to-hand fight took 


place, which excited a good deal of fun. A 
Mewattee, a huge fellow', armed with shield 
and sword, was put up half-way down the 
khud at our feet. Twenty shots were fired ; 
hut no, the bold fellow held steadily on, 
springing from rock to rock, descending to 
the bottom of the dell, and then mounting 
the opposite face. He was so close that we 
could distinguish the rope fastened round 
Ins body, which these people use in climb¬ 
ing about the ravines in which they live. 
Just as he was reaching the crest of the 
khud, ft man of the guides suddenly came 
round an elbow of the ravine, and five 
words explained to him the proximity of 
the Mewattee. There was not four yards 
between them when they met. The guide 
fired—down ducked ins friend, the shot 
missed, and then followed the sweep of the 
Mewattee's sword upon the guide's head— 
at the same moment the guide giving him 
the bayouct. A second Hash of the sword, 
and down went the guide, is we thought— 
a howl of rage rose from the lookers-ou. lu 
another minute the guide was seen standing 
over his foe. His head had been saved by 
a thick puggree; and the second cut was, 
thanks to his lunge of the bayonet, of no 
great strength : when he stooped it was to 
pick up his puggree. From Sonah we had 
another day's hunt; such hard work I have 
never had in the hills. Falls I had at least 
a dozen. At Sonah we left the Ghoorkas to 
keep the district quiet, and then came on 
here. The rajah of this place has been 
sent a prisoner into Delhi. The fort here 
is full of sepoy uniforms : uniforms, too, of 
the poor fellows of the 32nd foot, and offi¬ 
cers of the Oth native infantry, have been 
found. Bullnroghur could not hold out 
against tbe force, which kept us at hay for 


mouths, it is true; but the rajah, with his 
men and money, ought to have joined us 
when the outbreak first took place. Twenty 
fellows, some of them Bandies, some of them 
Delhi court men, were shot yesterday. The 
villagers tell us, that when they asked the re¬ 
treating Dandies where they were going, they 
answered, f Wc have killed all the Feringhees 
in the north, leaving only one lame man 
and two boys, and now we are going to soften* 
them in the south/ The word * attention !* 
takes our Pandies in most curiously. A 
fellow, a poor villager apparently, without 
whisker or moustache, is brought up, and 
that mystic trisyllable uttered sharply and 
suddenly, behold tlie fellow's heels brought 
smartly together, the hands pressed to the 
side, and—the individual is taken out—and 
shot. At Taroo, a Mohammedan padra 
offered off hand, in the most handsome way/ 
to change his religion : it was chaugcd—he 
was shot through the head." 

The columns sent out east and west of 
Delhi, to settle the country, were ns suc¬ 
cessful in their operations as that led by 
Lieutenant-colonel Greatlied. The Meerut 
force, which had for some time occupied 
Hauppcr, being no longer necessary there, 
moved northward on the 21st ot September, 
to Jhanna Bowun, a Mohammedan city, in 
the Moozuffernuggur district; bit, on its 
arrival, the column found the place eva¬ 
cuated, and learnt that tbe English offi¬ 
cials at Shamlee had been murdered by 
the rebels of Jhamia Bowun, as they passed 
on their way towards Rchilcuud. Jhanna, 
a city almost as large as Meerut, was con¬ 
sequently, for two days, given up to he 
plundered, and then burnt; as were several 
villages round it, one ol winch had been 
rendered specially notorious by the violence 
of its inhabitants. Of this den of iniquity, 
a Meerut letter says—"The inhabitants 
had committed upwards of 200 robberies 
and murders. They had broken the dyke 
of a canal, and, by this means, swamped 
the road. Every traveller was compelled 
to pass through the village, and was there 
garotted. If he paid the price of redemp¬ 
tion (<taut mieiut), he escaped with life: it 
not (tautpis), he was lynched. AVe caught 
the villains napping, with their arms under 
their heads; and they slept the sleep which 
knows no waking. But why give a daily 
account of our doings? Suffice it to say, 
we harried all the rebellious villages, and 
taught them the might and majesty of Bri¬ 
tish retributive justice. A large amount of 
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revenue was collected from villages which, 
since the outbreak, had completely dis¬ 
owned their allegiance, and our force re¬ 
turned to Meerut on the 5 th of October.” 

The second movable column, under the 
command of Lieutenaat-coiouel Grcathed, 
consisted of 1,600 infantry and 500 cav¬ 
alry, with three troops of horse artillery 
and eighteen guns. This force, also, on the 
23rd of September, moved out of camp, 
and crossing to the left bank of the river, 
took the direction of Allygurh—a strong 
fort, situated in the midst of swamps and 
marshes, equidistant, about fifty inile»s from 
Agra and from Delhi. For the first three 
marches nothing particular occurred, with 
the exception of burning the notorious 
Goojur town of Sekunderabad, where a vast 
amount of English property was found, 
amongst which Indies' wearing apparel was 
conspicuous. The fourth inarch brought 
the column to the stronghold of the nawnb 
Maludnd, of Malaghur- a relative of the ex- 
kuig of Delhi; who, on the strength of 
a mud fort and some few guns (the reward 
of his grandfather's good service to the 
government in former days), had insanely 
made common cause with the insurgents. 
This chief had recently been joined by the 
mutineers from Jhansie, consisting or the 
12th native iufantry, the 14 th irregular 
cavalry, and three 9-poundor guns; the 
whole concentrated in a strong position 
near the town of Bolundshuhur, which they 
seemed inclined to defend, until the artil¬ 
lery of the English troops opened upon 
them, when they almost immediately aban¬ 
doned their intrenchmeuts, aud fled. The 
cavalry hastened in pursuit; and some of 
their horse having formed a line, to cover 
the retreat and receive the attack of Wat¬ 
son's irregulars, were quickly dispersed. 
The 9th laucers then made a brilliant 
charge, and, dashing down the street 
amidst a shower of bullets from loopholed 
houses, by which they sustained severe loss, 
drove the enemy through and beyond the 
town. In this affair, it was observed that 
the rebels appeared to select the officers for 
attack, in preference to a general engage¬ 
ment; and thus, in the advance of the 
troops, several of them were severely 
wounded in consequence. About a hun¬ 
dred of the enemy were left dead upon the 
field; seven light guns, with shot (all of 
hammered iron), were captured w ith twenty- 
five boxes of powder, and large quantities 
of musket ammunition. 

GO 


On the morning of the 29th, the. force 
inarched on Malaghur (the fort belonging 
to the nawab), which was found to be aban¬ 
doned ; and as it was useless to the ad¬ 
vancing column, it was at once destroyed, 
but, unfortunately, not without the sacrifice 
of a valuable life—Lieutenant Home, of the 
engineers, who had assisted Lieutenant 
Salkeld in the destruction of the Cashmere 
gate at Delhi, being killed by the prema¬ 
ture explosion of a mine.* At this place 
the column halted for a couple of days, near 
the junction, and iu command of four cross¬ 
roads, by which it could pursue the muti¬ 
neers in whatever direction they appeared; 
nod from thence Colonel G»*eathed sent the 
wounded officers and men, wiih such camp- 
followers as could be spared, to Meerut. 
On the 2nd of October the force was once 
more in motion, and on the following day 
reached Tvoorga, a distance of twelve miles. 
The enemy had passed through this place 
only two days previous, and not more than 
about a dozen stragglers from their body 
were found in the village; but these were 
immediately captured and shot. On the 
4th of the mouth the column encamped nt 
Soomlah, aud on the 5th it reached Ally- 
gurh, where it was opposed by some Mo¬ 
hammedan fanatics and the rabble of the 
town, by whom (xhobind Sing and liis 
followers had shortly before been expelled. 
They were quickly dispersed in all direc¬ 
tions, the cavalry cutting up about 400; 
and here two 5-poundcr guus became the 
spoil of the British troops. Captain Bour- 
chier's battery, with tile cavalry, then made 
a circuit of the town, and, scouring the 
corn-fields and gardens, pushed on by the 
Caw upon -road to the 87th milestone from 
Delhi. Here they opeued out for skirmish¬ 
ing, and then swept back again, clearing 
the villages, aud cutting dowu the enemy 
hid amongst the high crops of millet aud 
maize; and thus, of so^me four or five hun¬ 
dred troopers of the Gwalior contingent 
found in the neighbourhood, very few, il 
any, escaped the sabre or the bullet. Ou 
the 6th, the force nmrehed on tq Akbara- 
bad, another stronghold of fanaticism and 
revolt, the cavalry moving rapidly in ad¬ 
vance. Upon this occasion two distin¬ 
guished rebel chiefs, named Mongul Sing 
and Methab Sing, with about a hun¬ 
dred of their followers, were put to the 
sword; and several guns, with a large 
quantity of powder aud shot, were cap- 
• See yoI. L, p. 500. 
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tureJ. The town was then plundered, and 
afterwnnla destroyed. 

^Vhile engaged in these operations*, & 
rumour spread that a large body of muti¬ 
neers from various distant places, but prin¬ 
cipally from Indore, had congregated at 
Dholepore, a town about thirty-six ^ ea 
from Agra, on the Gwalior-road; and, on 
the 7th, it was ascertained that the rebels 
were pushing on rapidly, with an intention 
of surprising the little pent-up garmon at 
Agra.* The enemy's force consisted of 
5 (ICO disciplined troop* with about 10,000 
rabble followers, three mege guns, and 
twelve or fifteen light field-pieces. On the 
9th it had crossed the Kharee river, about 
twelve miles north of Agra? n*A at noon 
on that day, their advanced guard was 
within four miles of the cantonments, 
where they fired upon the militia cavalry 
sent out to watch their movements* The 
force under lieutenant -colonel (breathed 
bad, on the same date, reached Hattras, on 
the western side of the. river, where the 
above intelligence met him. lie accord- 
I iugly set forward with all speed for Agra, 

1 where he arrived on the 10th. efter a 
1 fatiguing night march of twenty -four miles. 

' His advanced guard, consisting of 500 
' cavalry and two batteries of artillery, 

, crossed the pontoon bridge into the city 
shortly after daybreak; and, hv eight 
o'clock ou the morning of the 10th of Oc¬ 
tober, the entire column had assembled on 
the brigade parade-ground at Agra. 

An extraordinary circumstance is related 
in connection with the arrival of this force; 
namely, that ,r portions of the rebel troops 
were actually in Agra, concealed in ice-pits 
and houses, at the very moment of Colonel 
Greathed’s arrival, and that the officer m 
command of the fort was unaware of the 
fact, although it was well known the enemy 
was in the immediate neighbourhood.” It 
was also known that parties of strange 
horsemen had been seen prowling about 
the cantonments during the evening of the 
8th and 9th; yet, it is alleged, no pain* 
were taken to reconnoitre the movements 
of the enemy, or to ascertain hh exact 
position; and the result of such neglect 
was as might have been anticipated. Thus, 
about half-past ten o'clock, the wearied 
oldiera having then breakfasted, were 
quietly resting themselves after their long 
night march, the horses being unsaddled, 
and the camp in all the confusion of pitch- 
* See voL i +J p* 532. 
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ing tents, when, to their utter amazement, 
a battery of guns in tlie rear of the burial- 
ground opened upon the right flank of the 
camp, and, at the same time, a numerous 
body of horse galloped into the midst of it, 
and cut down several of the men. Never 
was a surprise more complete, and never 
did soldiers rally with more rapidity, nud 
prepare for resistance with greater coolness 
and courage, than did our gallant fellows 
on this occasion. 

Simultaneously with this sudden attack, 
four Ghazees with tom-toms entered the 
camp, and cut down an officer and a ser¬ 
geant-major, the one while he whs washing, 
and the other asleep. In five minutes, the 
lancers and Sikhs were in tlmir saddles, 
and after the fifth shot had been fired by 
the enemv, our horse artillery guns were 
ready, anil replied to them with splenthd 
effect. In a very short time the enemy 
began to retreat; end Lieutenant-colonel 
Cotton, who happened to he on the ground 
at the time, and assumed command as 
senior officer, immediately ordered the ad¬ 
vance. For a short distance the enemy 
showed fight, and seemed disposed to dis¬ 
pute the ground with us; but on the 
cavalry' and artillery approaching nearer 
ami nearer, they changed their mind, and 
what at first was an orderly retreat, soon 
became a most disorderly flight. They 
scoured down the Gwalior-road; and scat- 
tered themselves amidst the fields cm either 
hand, hi hopes of being concealed by the 
lofty jowar and tmjr&h cultivation (as high, 
strong, and nearly as thick as sugar-cane) 
with which all the surrounding country is 
covered; but the 9 th lancers and Sikh 
cavalry kept at their heels, and cut them 
down right and left; while the horse artil¬ 
lery. always in front* mowed them down 
with grape* In the fields, too, they were 
well followed by her majesty8th and 75 th 
regiments, and the 2nd and 4th Punjab 
infantry; so there was no escape for 
them on either aide: whichever way they 
attempted to flee, the avenger was always 
behind them; and the road and the fields 
between the ice-pits and the Kharee Nucl- 
dee—a distance of ten miles—tell, in letters 
of blood, of the daughter that ensued. 
The tired horses of the artillery and cavalry 
seemed to acquire strength mnn the excite¬ 
ment of the chase, and the mutineers were 
followed up to the Khatee Ivuddee at mil 
speed with tremendous effect. Every gun 
the enemv possessed— fourteen in number 
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—was captured; and tlieir tents, after being 
stripped of the plunder the robbers had 
amassed, were burnt. The troops also rc- 
! covered treasure to the value of about a 
i lac and sixty thousand rupees; while several 
of the European soldiers, and almost all the 
Sikhs, obtained more or less money a d 
other valuables from the bodies of the slain, 
in some instances as much as two hundred 
rupees being found on the person of a dead 
j I sepoy, and very rarely less than thirty or 
forty. 

When the firing was heard in the fort, 
the 3rd European regiment (which early in 
the morning had been warned to hold itself, 
j in readiness for service at two o’clock) im¬ 
mediately got under arms, and into their 
red cloth jacket, the rest of the force being 
attired in drab Holland; and shortly after 
eleven, it marched at a rapid pace to the 
assistance of their comrades in canton¬ 
ments, cheering enthusiastically. The re- 
I girnent was delayed for a minute at the [ 
Uramcr Sing gate, in consequence of its 
I advance being checked by a crowd of' 
panic-strickeu fugitives from cantonments, 
it is said, that a small party of the enemy's 
j horse, dressed in light cavalry uniform, 
pursued them to within a very short dis¬ 
tance of the fort. Every olficer and gentle¬ 
man who had horses, and could get ready 
in time, rushed out of the fort to accom¬ 
pany the 3rd Europeans; and had not an 
ord« r been issued to stop the egress, the 
fort might have been left solely under the 
charge of the ladies and children. 

The men of the 3rd were so anxious to 
get into action, that, of their own accord, 
they went at the “ double/' which had the 
effect of soon knocking many of them up; 
and by the time they had advanced five miles, 
the stragglers were very numerous. Many 
preceding days had been tolerably cool and 
cloudy; but on this day the sun shone in 
its full glory, and there was hardly a breath 
of air stirring, so that the men suffered ex¬ 
ceedingly, and many poor fellows, uuable 
to move from the effects of the sun, were 
obliged to be left on the road-sides. 

The 3rd, about 550 strong, accompanied 
by some Sikh cavalry and infantry, aud by 
the new militia rifle company, were led by 
Lieutcnaut-colonel Cotton seven or eight 
miles out; but although they prevented 
the enemy escaping to the left, they had no 
opportunity of encountering them, or of per¬ 
forming any deeds of daring entitled to 
special notice. 

G2 


It is difficult to estimate the number 
slain; out when it is considered that the 
enemy numbered at least 7,000 men in 
action, and that they were pursued and 
slaughtered for more than ten miles, it is 
not unreasonable to estimate their loss at 
1,000 men; for it must he recollected, that 
no prisoners were taken, and, as far as 
could be ascertained, none were merely 
wounded. 

Thus, then, terminated the action fought 
at Agra on Saturday the 10th of October, 
which resulted in ihc total rout of the 
enemy, and the complete restoration, for a 
time, of British influence in the district 
around Agra. 

One of the individuals engaged in this 
dangerous but exciting milee, writes thus of 
the event:—"Early in the morning, Colonel 
Greathed’s columu was seen, from ihc walls 
of Agra, crossing the bridge of boats on the 
Jumna, and streaming into the town. No 
more gratifying sight lmd greeted the eyes 
of the occupants of the fort for many days, 
than that of the bayonets and red uniforms 
ol our men as they marched across the 
river. The soldiers of the 3rd Europeans 
aud artillery knew that, after a short rest, 
the column would proceed agaiust the 
enemy. They lmd been ordered for parade 
that day at one o'clock in the afiernoou; 
and their hearts bent high, you may be 
sure, at the prospect of meeting the rebels. 
About ten, the wearied soldiers iu canton¬ 
ments had breakfasted; the horses of the 
artillery and cavalry, about 1,000 in num¬ 
ber, were picketed in cantonments ; tents 
were pitched, or iu the act of being pitched ; 
some wen were asleep, wearied with the 
night's exertion—all were more or less iu 
undress, when suddenly the booming of 
cannon was heard. Round after round of 
balls came bowling amongst the men from 
a battery on the edge, of the parade, and in 
rear of the burial-ground. A body of rebel 
cavalry was rushing about the camp, and 
beating up our ^quarters. Fanatics with 
tom-toms were in the midst of the men, 
killing some asleep, others whilst perform¬ 
ing ablutions. Artillery guns, uulimbered, 
were partially in the hands of the enemy. 
Never was surprise more complete. But, 
on the other hand, never was rally so swift. : 
The artillery was harnessed, horses saddled, . 
and the 9th lancers started to charge in 
their shirts in less than live minutes. The 
first eftort made was for the recapture of a 
guu remaining in possession of the rebels. 
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Lie uteri ant-colonel Cotton (then on the 
ground) drew up his men, ordered t?*e fid- 
Yiiftce, anti the 9th lancers charged* The 
, attack wm fierce j resistance for a time 
equally so, Captain F nch fell mortally 
' wounded; Lieuteptnt Jones severely hit; 
Lieutenant J . S. P. Younglms}.mmI J in com¬ 
mand ol the 5 th Punjab irregulars, dropped 
into a well as he dashed headlong forward. 
Several men at the saaic time came to the 
! bairth ; hnl the gun was retaken with speed 
unrivalled. The rebate had been held at 
bay, meanwhile, m other places, by our in. 
fan try, which soon advanced ; and now the 
enemy began to yield. As they retired, 
tlie artillery moved forward—the cavalry 
made rapid successive charges at them; 
gun after gun was abandoned in a flight 
which gradually became more precipitate, 
until nt last it ended in a complete rout, 
The rebels lied along the Gwalior-road to 
the Kharee river, dinging themselves into 
the hi gh vegetation that covered the ground 
I on each side, and seeking shelter where 
they could find it, falling ultimately under 
the bayonets of the 8th and 75 th* and the 
2nd and 4th Punjab infantry. The main 
body having abandoned all its guns (four¬ 
teen in number), unfortunately overmatched 
even our cavalry at running; the horses ) 
feeling the want of rest necessary after 
many long marches. Accordingly, the pur¬ 
suit ended at the passage of the Kharce, 
which the rebels succeeded in criming. 
Each side had leisure now to count its 
lasses. We had lost, in all, sixty-seven 
killed and wounded; amongst the bitter, 
besides Jones and Youughusband, Lieu¬ 
tenant A. Pearson, of the artillery, and 
Lieutenant Cl S, Maclean, of the 3rd Euro¬ 
peans, attached to the 1st Punjab cavalry, 
and twenty-two Europeans. Five hundred 
of the rebels were killed; fourteen guns 
taken; a standing camp and innumerable 
tents were plundered and burnt. Such 
was the fortunate termination of an affair 
which might have ended in a disaster of no 
ordinary magnitude/' 

An official report of this extraordinary 
engagement, and ito fortunate result, is con¬ 
tained in the following despatch from Licu- 
teuant-colonel Grc&thed to the adjutant- 
general department at Delhi; and in the 
. letter of Colonel Cotton, commanding at 

* This officer a op eroded Brigadier PolwheTe in 
the command of A gra , after die battle of Futtuii- 
poiM £jkrce, on the 5lh of July. See voh i., p. 
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Agra,* to the secretary to the government 
of the North-West Provinces:— 

fc1 Camp, Agr^, October 11th, !8o7. 

“ Sh%-—I have the honour to acquaint yvu,for thu 

Information of the mojor-geneta! commanding, that 

in consequence of urgent [otters from Agfa, 1 
marched from Hn Liras sit 6 1\M. on the 0th* carry¬ 
ing the European infantry ou elephants and car^, 
and encamped on the brigade paradt-grmiad at this | 

place, about 8 A.M. yesterday. At h&tf?UU$t ton 
o'clock, iny camp was Amkknly attacked or) the fropt 
and right flank. I galloped to the front, and found 
the artillery getting into action, and her majesty*# 

9 th lancers in the saddle. I proceeded myself with 1 
her majesty 1 .* 8th regiment end the 4th Punjab 
infantry to the right tbuik, for the purpose of fits- 
lodging the enemy ami taking their guns, which 1 
were taking our camp. On the wtty 1 took with me 
the 1st, 2nu p and 3th Punjab cavalry, extending the 
infantry in sklrrui king order, with their lapports, I 
I took the cavalry to the open space near tin* Hun ■ 
pean infantry barrack^ with dilutions t• move as ; 
circainstances would permit The Shpouiriftc, Agra j 
battery, had by this time come ups I advanced i 
them in support of the infantry, on the road leading 
from the artillery parade -ground to the Dhole pore 
road* and the skirmishers advanced and cleared the 
compounds to their front; the Punjab cavalry, 
under Lieutenant 'Watson, h. id then the opportunity 
of making a most, gallant charge* driving off the 
enemy s isow&ra and capturing four guns. After 
this, the rebels made no stand on. the right, but the 
I aft continued to be hotly engaged, and the enemy b 
sowars advanced, with grout determination* on the 
guns* one of which wan disabled, from its gunners 
having been cut down, anti, Ar the moment, in the 
posses rion of the enemy? it was, .however, instantly l 
recaptured, and the Dlh lancers charged the sowars 
and drove them horn the held. I regret to say, that 
two most, excellent officers. Captain French ami Lieu¬ 
tenant Jones, wore wounded, the former mortally, and 
J fear that little hope van be entertained of the re ¬ 
covery of tli d latter. I advanced during this Urns cm 
the Dhulcpozc-rcad, capturing gpoa as we wont on; 
and the 9th. lancers ami pottery, supported by the 
7ata and 2nd Punjab Infantry, advanced on the luff 1 
taking four gun- on their way. The *vhola fine now 
mc>vcd to {fic front, the Punjab cavalry, us usual, 
performing must excellent service nn the iiotiks* till 
w© read rut a village three miles from hence, where 
we halted for a short rime, the whale of the enemy 
being then in full flight: wo were no w joined by the 
3rd Europeans; and Colonel Cotton, commanding at 
Agra, came up and took the command of the whole 
of the troops. The enemy's comp wat descried 
about two miles fa advance, and we marched upon 
il t the road strewed m all directions with baggage i 
and carts. Trie infantry was ordered W halt- at the ' 
camp* and the cavalry and artillery pursued the 
enemy to the Kji&ree Nuddee, ten miles and a-half 
from Agra. The enemy bad crossed the rivor before 
we reached ib leaving behind him all his guns. The | 
oitiUary bred grape and round shot 
enemy across the riv^r* with good effect. The 
country Al round was covered with fugitives, of , 
whom a large number were cut up. They have &u 
now crossed the K hare*? Nuddcc, After a short halt j 
we returned to camp, end the captured gnus were ad 
brought in fltmw g .vJifl night* J have not been able 
to esrimate the enemyV number, as, in addition to 
the Indore force, and the Nuemuch and Nusseembad. I 
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brigades, sepoys were found killed belonging to the 
16 th grenadier**, Hun'eeana light infantry, Gwalior 
contingent* and several Others. The whole country* 
as far as on# could see, was covered with fugitives, 
but of these many were probably camp-followed an d 
rabble* I have never seeti such a rernt; and had 
our artillery and * walry been fresh, few would have 
eroded the Kharee ISTuddee j hut they had marched 
forty* one miles in less than thirty hours before 
arriving at Agra* It k Impossible %a say too much 
of the excellent conduct of the whole r>f the troops, 
officers and men, and I trust it will meet with the 
approbation of the major-general commanding the 
field force at Delhi. 

« It is my intention, aa soon as I have been joined 
iir the del chmert now on its way from Delhi* to pro¬ 
ceed towards Fuftegfciir, with the view of effecting a 
junction with General llr velocVs force, subject to 
the approbation of General Penny.—I Havre, &c* 
u E. Hi GiuiA'nmn, Lieutensnt-colotjclj 
’ 1 * Comm an din g M o table Col urn n, 1 ' 

“ Fort, Agra* October 13th, 1S57- 

»ShTue—I hate the honour to forward, for the infor¬ 
mation of the chief eomfiiikafonely and transmission 
to government, the following utcountof the action 
which f uk place at this station* on the 10th mstant, 
with the mutinous troops from Mhow (23fd native 
infantry and 1st light cavalry), increased by part 
of b)o fugitive forces horn Delhi, and malcontents 
f/ftixt Jliiulepors and the neighbourWuh and which 
resulted hr the most complete rout of the enemy* 
with the loss of all Ibew guns, camp equipage, 
baggage nnd plunder* ' 'Re <'h*ef commissioner u 

aw ai.; of the v\Ty imperi.Ft information we have 
from time to time received of the movements of this 
body, nvd that it waa not until about ten o'clock on 
Saturday morning, when I was arranging with him 
for moving t j ut the troops to the Kharee river* that 
inidhgamm vim brought in that a Hiidden attack 
hud been tu ide on the camp of the movable column 
under I he command of Lieutenanfceolottel Greatlitd, 

\ which hen! arrived that morning* 

*■ 1 lost on time in repairing lo the camp, when 1 
took commend, and found that the enemy, who were 
now completely hidden by the high standing crops, 
had opened a heavy fire from a strong battery in the 
-centre, supported by several guns on i‘ach flank, and 
were sweeping ou/position with n powerful cross- 
titrc. Our troops had been drawn up by Colonel 
Gm-thed i’i a moat judicious nmnner ; a flank attack 
math by a large body of cavalry, under cover of the 
Khebdce Gtubde Unva, hadbaett v (factually repulsed, 
with great loss to them, by n brilliant charge of the 
picket of her majesty^ £M> Unoer?i, led by Captain 
French at--! Lieutenant Jones, Their attack was 
then soon overpowered and turned Into a complete 
rout, notwithstanding several ineffectual attempts 
ti> make u stand j oor guns following thpat op 
steadily, and the cavalry out!big up nil within i tbeir 
roaol % on both aides of the roniL ’ The pursuit was 

* Of Colonel Greothed s succr^ful campaign, the 
following high culopitim wns passed by tm eminent 
authoiity:— 1:+ Colonel Great bed has ngasij distin¬ 
guished himself. He boa passed like a flume of Are 

from Delhi to the borders of Oudc,. smiting the rebel 
armies whatever he encountered them ; laying Open 
the ramparts of immense fortifications at & blow j 
accelerating bln pace almost dully ; and at Agra 
gains " c g ft battle which was a rnunatuie Waterloo, 
The Koglifih were breakfasting in the cuntonmentfi 


continued during the rest- of the day, for a distance 
of eleven tniles, until the enemy had been driven 
across the Xharer, and thoroughly dispersed with 
the loss of all their guns, twelve in number, camp 
equipage, baggage and pi under* 

‘ l Ci>nsidenng that the attack was made before the 
camp was pitched, and after the troop* (with the 
exception of the 3rd B#ps|n regiment, and Lien- 
tenant Fe arson’s Battery) nail performed a long and 
harassing forced march* and been under amis for 
fully twenty-six hours, too much praise cannot be 
bestowed in this brilliant affair j but especially is 
prr dse due to the detachment of her majesty's 9th 
lanceiTif) whose charge I have noticed abo ve, and who, 
in addition to several of their men disabled, and to 
Lieutenant Jon;??', who wru very severely wounded, 
had the roisfortime to lose their commanding officer 
Chip tub* French, whoat? untimely death is a gr^at 
loss to tlit? serviced 

After enumerating the officers who hrul 
particularly dist.inguiahed themselves in this 
affair, the despatch of lieutenant-colonel 
Cotton concludes* thus: — <f To Colonel 
Greathedj comnjjuidingth© movable column, 
who appatently wa-? not aware of my being 
on the held until I h && ordered the advance, 
my thanks are due for the assistance ren¬ 
dered in the pursuit.” 

The officiating secretary to the govern 
meat of the North-West Provinces, in trans¬ 
mitting fha foregoing details to the gov, 
emor-geuerid in council, expressed the huh 
opinion of his government in reference lo 
the chief actors in the affair as follow s:— 
ft The chief commissiono^ would observe* 
that to Colonel Cottun ? s high personai 
qualifications* both as a aoidier and com- 
mander* we owe the completeness of this 
success. Led by him, the tired troops were 
inspiriled to continue the pursuit of the 
dying enemy, until the capture of ail his 
gun $, cairjp, andp):nider,deprived hitn ofthe 
means of farther aggression, avid rendered 
the dissolution of his army inevitable* 
te lieutenant- col anal Greathcd, com¬ 

ma nd In g the movable column, brought his 
men into action wrtli a rapidity and preci¬ 
sian that entitle him to the highest praise; 
and when it is remembered that the column 
had only just come uGT a long and harass¬ 
ing forced march, the steadiness of the 
men and the coolness of the officers entitle 
all to the warmest commendation V”* 

when the powerful Mahratta army came upon them : 
scarcely a horsrt was saddled, not a dragoon was 
under aims; bui bofort the enemy had firen the 
tdxth shot the artillery wua in jxisidon; in five 
mlniite* |he squadroua bad mnatcrad, and in another 
the gre&t light of Agra had be^un. Two hours did 
iw rebel hordes maintain their position \ but at 
length the Volleying lines, the deadly batteries, the 
wheeling troops of horae broke through the living 
| rampart; and then, upon Greath^dk signal* a gen- 
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PRIVATE CORKESP0NDE3TGM. 


The following extract from the letter of 
a civilian acting with the troops, affords a 
graphic view of the circumstances attending 
the spirited affair of the 10th of October. 
After noticing some unsuccessful move¬ 
ments of the enemy abaut the district of 
Allygurh, the writer continues his narrative 
thus:— 

“Meantime the main body of the beaten 
mutinous army from Delhi, which had 
made some stay at Muttra and set up v. 
bridge of boats there, had crossed into the 
Doi\b, aud consequent on the delay in our 
progress, we found that they were here two 
long marches ahead of us. They had 
twenty-two guns; but (as we arc told) very 
tittle ammunition and a vast quantity of 
plunder. They were in a very confused 
and mi disciplined state, though their num¬ 
bers were undoubtedly very large. They 
were understood to be going, part of them 
to Bareilly and part into Oude—to Luck¬ 
now and Cawnpore, they said. They 
showed no disposition whatever to.fightu^; 
onithe contrary, the direct road to Bareilly 
was} given up, and they hurried down the 
Grand Trunk road it a body. There re¬ 
mained of the regiments which retreated 
from Delhi only the Ncemuch brigade 
(wh oh had formerly attacked Agra.) These, 
unchr turn Beera Sing, declined to join the 
others, and they marched to meet the 
Mhriw brigade, which had never been at 
Deifyi, but, after some stay at Gwalior, had 
separated from the Gwalior contingent and 
crossed the Chumbul to Dholepore, where 
they lad obtained or taken from the rajah 
three arge brass gum. to add to their own 
fkdd-p < ces. The two brigades uniting, 
formed a considerable force, with much 
cavalry and thirteen guns, and they threat¬ 
ened ivgra with a second attack. The 
movable column was therefore urgently 
called for, and, making a very long forced 
march, t wound under the fort—a gallant 
spectacle, gladdening the eyes of the long- 
isolated garrison, amid their hearty plaudits. 
The troops bivouacked on the ^autonrnent 
] parade-^ionnd, awaiting the gradual arrival 
of their 'cuts aud baggage, on the morning 

erol advance took place, and for ‘he apace of Un 
milea the earth was dinted by the troops of cavalry, 
strewn with dead, and encumbered with abandoned 
«»uris and plunder. Nothing more glorious bae 
taker# place rince the rebellion began. The carnage 
was such as to spread panic through the enemy’s 
ranks: a* an irmy they were utterly destroyed. 
Some of 'hem tied 10 Hhurtpore, but in Vain : for tin- 
g.ites of pit at celebrated fortress were dose# against 
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of the 10th of October, and the greater 
portion of the officers disported to see and 
breakfast with their friends in the fort. 
Now, Agra, the heed-quarters of the ervil 
government and of a crowd of refugees, was 
fall of purveyors of intelligence, official and 
non-official. There was nothing that hap. 
pened for a long way round, of which fifty 
safe people *had not their own particular 
and circumstantial intelligence. The raili- 
tary arrangements for guarding against sur¬ 
prises, stratagems, and treacherous enemies, 
wore also the most perfect ever known. 
The authorities managed to make the lives 
of their friends thoroughly miserable by the 
excess of their precautions. Tt was impos¬ 
sible to go anywhere or do anything with¬ 
out being harassed out of one’s patience. 

“ Well, on this rooming of the 10th, for 
the first time in the history of beleaguered 
Agin, all the newsmongers were of one 
accord—they hud all certain intelligence 
that the mutineers, after threatening to 
cross the small Kharee river (ten miles 
distant), had failed to do so, aud retreated, 
and were then six miles ort the other side. 
It was also found that they were unable to 
get the hig guns over the river. They 
were clearly making off on hearing of the 
approach of the column. So, friends ar¬ 
rived, enemies Hying, an impassable stream 
between, and military precautions unri¬ 
valled, it well might be that all Agra 
breakfasted that morning in peace and 
security, with relieved minds and grateful 
hearts. But suddenly, while breakfast was 
iu every man’s mouth, a big gun was heard, 
and another, and another, ;.nd many more : 
people started— ‘Oh, no; it must be a 
salute, though rather irregular/ Still move 
guns; then people were seen hurrying 
from cantonment—the camp was attacked. 
Yes, so it was. Among their many ingeni¬ 
ous precautions, tho Agra authorities had 
neglected one very nituple ono—viz., fo 
send some one with his eves open to look 
down the road ; and the enemy had quietly 
marched in, big guns and all ; and there was 
not one signal of alarm till they actually 
opened fire on onr disordered camp, and 

them: others sought shelter at Bareilly and Myn- 
poorio, but were instantly repelled. A sepoy camp 
in tne neighbourhood to which they brought the 
I news, was so precipitately broken up and < sorted, 

' that not even the treasure vas carried away : in a 
word, the victory was complete, and must have 
taught the mu^ine^r# bow feeble arc their arms in 
comparison with the English, and how hopeless is 
their cause.** 
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knocked down several men and horses. 
Then there was, of course, a scene of wild 
confusion. There was no command; and 
no anything; aud camp-followers and horses 
fled in all directions. If the enemy's 
cavalry aud iufantry had then pushed in, 
the result might have been most disastrous: 
but, natis T e like, they first waited to see the 
effect of their big guns. That delay was 
fatal to them,' Our guns got into action, 
our cavalry mounted, and when 1 galloped 
up to the ground we were returning their 
fire. Then their cavalry did charge right 
into the parade in a great 1 gol/ But tiicy 
were too late. They took a detached and 
disabled gun for a moment; and they were 
so completely among us that the artillery, 
could not fire on them. But the tired 
Sik hs sitting on the ground formed square 
with the utmost coolness, and tired well 
into them. The lancers were ready, and 
charged at them as the lancers can charge. 
They were broken and defeated; yet some 
of them did actually sweep right round the 
camp and cantonments, and created such a 
panic among the general population as 
scarce was seen—every one riding over 
every one else in the most indiscriminate 
manner; iu fact, there never was, and never 
will be, so complete a surprise. But by this 
time commanding officers had come on the 
field, and every arm was in action. Our 
artillery fought nobly—in fact, all did ; and 
though it was some time before we could 
find exactly where we were and where the 
enemy was (and they attacked on three 
sides at once), eventually they were re¬ 
pulsed, and began to retreat. In fact, 1 
think it must be, that in surprising us they 
surprised themselves. They could hardly 
have known what they were attacking, or 
surely they would have made a better 
stand. Once they were repulsed it was all 
over with them. After the charge their 
cavalry never showed but in the distance. 
As soon as they were clearly in retreat we 
followed; and before we had gone very far 
they had abandoned their three big guns, 
and their retreat approached to a flight. 
Here was enough for a moderate man. 
Our troops, it might be fairly said, had had 
enough of it; a halt was ordered. But 
another sort of men came into play in the 
right place. In Agra, the command was 
taken by Brigadier Cotton, called ' Gun 
Cotton/ He would not halt, and pushed 
on with fortunate dash. Speedily the 
enemy were completely dispersed and 
<JG 


' routed, and they hardly relumed our fire. 
Their infantry merely showed at the edges 
of the fields, and then tied through them* 

| Soon we found and took their camp; then 
we catnc on their baggage, which they 
gradually abandoned. Our horse artillery, 
from time to time, galloped up and opened 
fire; then that became unnecessary, and 
small bodies of cavalry continued the chn.se. 
Eventually, ten or twelve well-mounted 
officers made every tiling fly from the road; 
while the cavalry hunted up the fugitives 
on either side. Never was dispersion more 
complete. All the guns (thirteen) and 
baggage were taken, and no six of the 
infantry went away together. Those who 
saved themselves did so by hiding in the 
high fields, an<i they were no doubt nume¬ 
rous. There was, in fact, an end of the 
Mliow and Nee much brigades, excepting 
the fugitive cavalry; and, after a ten-mile 
chase, the troops returned to relieve Agra/' 
A short time previous to the events above 
recorded, the North-M'estern Provinces of 
Bengal had sustained a severe and irre¬ 
parable loss by the death of their most, 
able and indefatigable chief commissioner, 
the lfou. John liussell Colvin, lieutenant- 
governor of the province of Agfa, lathe 
exalted sphere of action occupied by this 
valuable public officer, he had ever ex¬ 
hibited a spirit of industry, and jl mastery 
of the details of government, that were 
perfectly astonishing; and his efforts for 
the advantage of the people under his 
charge, were the constant theme of eulogy 
by those best qualified to judge of his ad¬ 
ministration. Of the unfortunate collision 
between himself and the governor-general, 
on the subject of his proclamation of con¬ 
ditional pardon to the mutinous sepoys, the 
details have already been given.* That 
proclamation, however unpopular at Cal¬ 
cutta, was universally approved a»; Agra, 
the seat of his government; for there the 
vast extent of the danger that menaced 
European society, and the thorough delu¬ 
sion which possessed the mass of the sepovs 
as to the intentions of government, were 
well understood. At the time that procla¬ 
mation was issued by Mr. Colvin, upon his 
own authority, the native regiments were 
failing iuto revolt in all directions ; and to 
prevent the fatal mischief from further 
spreading, it seemed to him that the wisest 
thing which could ho done, w;ts to make 
kuowu that the government desired to be 
# See vol. i., p. 137. 
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just, to discriminate between the wilfully 
guilty and the mere victims of ft delusion, 
by ofb ring the means of retreat; to those 
not already desperately committed; to those 
especially who had been betrayed into the 
rebel ranks by their apprehensions about 
religion, or by ibc impossibility of sepa¬ 
rating themselves, at the tnomeut, from the 
corps to which they belonged; and thus, 
through them, to appeal to the loyal feel¬ 
ings of the regiments yet in obedience. 
But his views were either not appreciated, 
or were objectionable ou individual grounds; 
and the most mortifying result followed 
that could have been desired by his worst 
enemy—namely, the peremptory recall of 
his proclamation, and the substitution of 
auother from the supreme government in 
it* stead* But the new proclamation, 
issued by the governor-general, was found 
utterly unavailing to stem the progress of 
disaffection and revolt. The crush of regi¬ 
ments advanced sq fast, that a new idea— 
that of entire mastery and expulsion of all 
Europeans from India—seized all minds, 
and, spreading like wildfire through the 
ranks of the native army, terms of accom¬ 
modation were no longer listened to. 

Mr. Colvin, it will be remembered, 
earnestly protested against his proclama¬ 
tion being interpreted as offering pardon 
to those who.had murdered or injured their 
officer ;f but his efforts to conviuce the 
government of his actual meaning were 
fruitless; and lie at length ceased to re¬ 
monstrate against the arbitrary and offen¬ 
sive act by which his influence, as lieu- 
tenant-governor of the disturbed province, 
was fatally assailed. To the brusque mes¬ 
sage of the governor-general, of the 81 at of 
May,J he offered no reply;* but to his own 
family lie wrote, that '‘although the pro¬ 
clamation remained a mere trifling incident 
in the great aeries of events, and he would 
give no further trouble to others ou the 
subject, lie wished his own relatives to 
understand the grounds of his conduct.” 
“ That those,” he said, “ who had taken a 
leading, or a deliberately malignant part in 
the revolt, would ever seek to take ad van¬ 


tage of the notification, we knew to be 
quite out of the question. The chance that 
seemed open, through the proclamation, of 
escape to such persona, "was what called 
forth the heavy censure at many distant 
poiuts; but we, who are nearer the scene, 
and know the real spirit of the revolt, could 
not entertain such a suspicion.” Had the 
unfortunate gentleman lived but a few 
months longer, he would have seen the 
principle upon which his supposed procla¬ 
mation of the 27th of May, 1857, was 
grounded, not only adopted by the gov¬ 
ernor-general himself, but also insisted 
upon by the British legislature, and pro¬ 
claimed by the imperial government.- 

But, at this time, Mr. Colvin's active and ; 
useful life was rapidly drawing to a close. I 
The approach of a hostile force from • 
Ncemuch, within a short march of Agra, on I 
the 5th of July, and its subsequent opera- j 
tions, have already been mentioned.§ Early 
in that month, the entire Christian populu- i 
tiou of the town and cantonments went 
into the quarters prepared for them in the 
old royal residence, which had the name, 
but very little of the character, of a fort; 
and, by the 25th of the following August, 
it contained 4,289 inmates, of whom 2,514 
were women and children. As every con¬ 
tingency had been foreseen and prepared, 
for, the bad effects which might be expected 
from the compression of this multitude into ^ 
a narrow space, at the worst season of the 
year, were not experienced; but the chief ; 
among the beleaguered host had, neverthe¬ 
less, received* his dcavh-stroke. Ilis gov¬ 
ernment (the improvement of which wan 
the cherished object of* his life) had been 
reduced to the space commanded by the 
guns of the fort; and even this remnant 
whs threatened by a war-cloud from the 
direction of Gwalior: and thus Jolm Rus¬ 
sell Colvin may justly be reckoned among 
the victims of the revolt, by a more intense 
and protracted agouy than if he had fallen 
by the swords of the mutinous soldiers.j| 
His first attack of physical ailment imme¬ 
diately preceded the removal of the Euro¬ 
peans, &c., into tlie fort; and his friends 
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• See vol. i.. p. 138. f Vnd. } p. HI. 

X Ibid., p. HI. § Ibid. , p. 552. 

|( There can be no doubt that Mr. Colvin never 
recovered from the intense feeling of mortification 
he was subjected to on account of hi* proclamation; 
and the following extract, from the last letter written 
by him to Europe, confirms the impression of tba 
fact. He says—“ 1 have gone round the sad course 
of my review of ll: provinces I «o lately governed. 


My authority is now confined to a lew miles near 
this fort. The city is quiet, and give* supplies. 

Collection of revenue quite suspended. 'I he bankers j 
wifi give small sums at very high rates in loan. »I 
send my affectionate regards to all ;ny a d friend-*. 

I cannot shut my eyes to what is prooably before 
me. Jf i have erred in any step, hard has been my 
position; and you will all bear lightly on my me¬ 
mory, and help mv family as far us you ran/* 

___ 28 — 







































frequently and earnestly, but unavailinglv, 

I pressed upon him the necessity for a tem¬ 
porary cessation from work; to- ensure 
which, as soon as it was safe to do so, they 
transferred him to the purer air of the can¬ 
tonments. Mrs. Golviu and his younger 
children were at this time residing at 
Geneva; but his eldest son, Elliot, was out 
; on command in the revolted districts, for- 
1 innately near enough to be recalled in 
time to see and be recognised by bis father; 

I who, in the afternoon of Wednesday, the 
I 9th of September, sank quietly, and without 
pain, into his last sleep. As rumours of 
j the perpetration of gross acts of desecration 
on the bodies of Europeans, had reached 
Agra, it was deemed prudent to bury him 
inside the fort, where the funeral accord¬ 
ingly took place on the rooming of the 10th 
of September; and the following notification 
i was issued in due course, upon the occa¬ 
sion, by the governor-general iu council:— 

“Fort William, Home Department, Sept. 19tli 
“It is the melancholy duty of the light honourable 
the governor-general in council to announce the i 
death of ibe Won. John Russell Colvin, the lieu-1 
tenant-governor of the North-Western Provinces. 
Worn by the unceasing anxieties and labours of hia 
charge, which placed him in tho very front of the 
dangers by which of late India has been threatened, 
health and strength gave way; and tho governor- 
general in council h&s to deplore, with sincere grief, 
the loss of one of the most distinguished among tho 
servants of the East India Company. 

“The death of Mr. Colvin Ims occurred at a time 
when his ripe experience, his high ability, and his 
untiring energy would have been more than usually 
valuable to the state. Rut his career did not close 
before he had won for himself a high reputation in 
each of the various branches of administration to 
which he Mas at different times attached, nor until 
lie had been worthily Selected to fill the highest 
position in Northern ludia j and he leaves a name 
which not friends alone, but all who have been asso¬ 
ciated with him in the duties of government, and all 
who may follow in his path, will delight to honour. 
The right honourable the governor general in coun- j 
cil direct that The flag shall be lowerrd half-mast 
high, anil that seventeen minute-£un« shall i\e fired 
•at the seats of government in India upon the receipt 
of the present notification,—By order of the governor* 
general of India in council.—C. Rkadon, 

“Secretary to the Government of India * 

The late Mr. Colvin was the secor.d , 
son of James Colvin, of the mercantile 
house of Colviu and Co., of London a id 
j Calcutta, at which hitter place he was bern 
in May, 1807; being, consequently, at ’he 
time of bis death, in the fifty-first year of 
his age, and the fourth of bis lieutenant- 
governorship. As an Indian officer, >iho 
rose by his own deserts to the government 
68 
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of forty millions of people (for such was the 
numerical population under his charge); 
who maintained his position, if not his 
authority, in the very focus of insurrection; 
who expired ut his post without surrender 
or defeat j aud whose merits obtained for 
him the affection and admiration of a large 
circle of friends—John Russell Colvin is 
entitled to* more thau a mere brief record of 
his death ; and the few preceding pages 
could hardly have been better occupied 
than by a tribute due to bis worth. 

Resuming the narrative of evencs con¬ 
nected with the operations of the movable 
column at Agra, it is to be observed, that 
the exertion* of the force under the com¬ 
mand of Liewtonant-colonel Greathed, were 
recognised by that officer in the following 
general order from, the camp at Agra, on 
the 13th of October, three days subsequent 
to the battle:— 

" Lieutenant-colonel Greathed begs to 
congratulate the officers and men of the 
movable column, on the most successful 
result of their gallantry aud untiring exer¬ 
tions on the 10th. He has had the. greatest 
pleasure iu bringing to the favourable 
notice of the itnijor-genenil commanding 
the field force at Delhi, the admirable con¬ 
duct of the whole of the troops, who, after 
marching forty-four miles in twenty*eight 
hours, encountered with a steadiness that 
could not be surpassed, the sudden attack 
of a formidable enemy, drove them from 
the positiou they had taken up, and pur¬ 
sued them for 1miles, taking from them 
every gun, besides all tlieir carts aud am¬ 
munition, and scattering them in all direc- , 
tious in utter rout. 

‘Lieutenant-colonel Greathed requests 
that the officers commanding the Punjab 
cavalry and infantry regiments, will convey 
to their men the assurance of his apprecia¬ 
tion of the qualities they displayed during 
the whole day, from first to last. He was 
witness to many acta of heroism; aud he 
particularly adverts to the charge of the 
cavalry uudejf Lieutenant Watson, when 
three guns and five standards were cap¬ 
tured ; and to the brilliant manner in which 
the 4th Punjab infantry, under Lieutenant 
Paul, drove the enemy out of the enclosures 
of the cantonment. The steadiness of the 
2nd Punjab infantry, under most trying 
circumstances, reflects equal credit upon 
Capthiu Green and the regiment he com¬ 
mands* The gallant manner in which the 
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Punjab regiments behaved—their untiring 
exertions alter a march, without n halt, of 
thirty miles, deserves the highest admira¬ 
tion.^ 

The Indore force haying been dispersed 
by the above successful operations, and 
Agra being now freed from apprehension 
of immediate danger, it became necessary 
to determine the line of operations to be 
carried into effect by Colonel Greathed, with 
the movable column under Ids command; 
and as applications of the most urgent nature 
had been received from Cuwnpore for rein¬ 
forcements to assist the force then at Luck¬ 
now, it was considered expedient by the 
chief commissioner at Agra, that the colonel 
should immediately transfer his services in j 
the directiou of Oudfi; and, ou the 1 UU of j 
October, the following instructions were 
issued for his guidance:— 

“ Colonel Oreathed will march immedi¬ 
ately for Cawupore by the Grand Trunk- 
road. He will put down nuy opposition 
which may be shown at Mynpoorie; but j 
otherwise be will not, unless attacked or 
menaced from the direction of Furruckabad, 
diverge from his straight route to Caw npore. 
The chastisement of the nnwab of Furruck- 
nbad can, without present inconvenience, 
he deferred for a future opportunity. 

(< While the chief commissioner cheerfully 
yields to the imperious necessity of rein¬ 
forcing General Havelock’s army at the 
present moment, he does so upon the 
understanding that the moment spare 
troops are available at Onvmpore, in conse¬ 
quence of the arrival of soldiers from below, 
a portion of Colonel Grenthed’s column, or 
others in their stead, shall be scut, w ithout 
loss of time, to Agra. 

“ This important city, the seat of govern¬ 
ment, is left now with only a weak Euro¬ 
pean regiment, and one horse artillery 
battery. From this small force a party has 
to be detached for the occupation of Aby- 
gurh. The populous towns of Muttrr and 
Bin drab un must be protected, in case they 
are threatened. Early measures are neces¬ 
sary foe the reoccupation of Etawah. The 
mutinous contingent still lingers with its 
siege-train at Gwalior; aud although likely 
to march in another direction, Agra cannot 
be regarded as secure as long as a strong 
brigade, w ith thirty field-pieces and a siege- 
traiu, hangs wit hin eighty miles. It is with 
a strong conviction of the considerable risk 
which he runs, that the chief commissioner 
lias permitted Colonel Greathed’s force to 


leave; and he does so, consequently, in the 
confident expectation that the urgent wants 
of the station will he recognised, and met 
at the earliest possible Moment. Colonel 
Greathed’s column will move forward to¬ 
wards Mynpoorie on the J5th instant.” 

At this time, it was represented to the 
government by the magistrate aud collector 
of Azimglmr, that from letters, reports, aud 
rumours then current, it was evident ‘‘a 
storm of a serious nature was brewing 
amongst the zemindars inOude; and that 
it was intended to burst simultaneously 
upon Lucknow, Jounpore, and Azimghur.” 
The greater portion of the fighting popu¬ 
lation of Oude were represented as gathered 
round Lucknow; ami intercepted native 
letters from that place described thoir num¬ 
bers us incalculable. To add to the diili- 
callies thus u looming in the distance,” the 
chief commissioner of the Central Province! 
was incessant in his application to the 
governor-general fur increased military 
strength, to repress an expected outbreak in 
the Rewah and BundelcUtul states—such 
increase being only obtainable by weaken¬ 
ing the force collecting for the relief of 
Lucknow; the great importance of which 
object was thus described, on the 30th of 
October, in a despatch of the secretary to 
the government of India, addressed to the 
government of the Central Provinces :— 

“ The reasons adduced for an increase of 
the military strength of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, are thoroughly appreciated by the 
governor-general iu council; but interests 
of still greater value are at stake at Luck¬ 
now. The lieutenant-governor is probably 
not fully aware of the* helpless condition 
in which Sir James Outram*$ force, joined 
to the original garrisou and inmates of the 
| residency, now finds itself; that they are 
1 powerless to procure nnv supplies; that 
their stock is barely sufficient, with re¬ 
duced rations, to last for three weeks from 
this time; that the nature of the despe¬ 
rate struggle by which General Havelock 
reached the residency, was such as to show 
that Sir James Out ram has not exaggerated 
his need in asking for two brigades of 2,500 
men each, ns a means of rescue; and that 
it is physically impossible for the govern¬ 
ment of ludia to collect a force of more 
j than 4,000 in all, fur that purpose, within 
! the time allowed. Meanwhile, each day 
confirms the account of the conveyance of 
some thousands of mutineers and rebels, 
with artillery, towards Caunpo re, aud the 
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aspect of tilings, as well as the value of the 
stake, is such, that the etminmmler-m-drief 
has felt it to he a duty, and the governor- 
general in council has readily acquiesced in 
his excellency's view, to proceed to take the 
command of the relieving column m person. 
The govern or-gene ml in council could not, 
in such mi exigency, consent to any ■with¬ 
holding of troops for purposes which will 
I j a ve rip € fleet at Lu ckuow. 

“The governor-general in council desires 
to say, broadly &ud plainly, that ho would 
consider the sacrifice of the garrison in 
tuck now as a far greater calamity and re- 
p roach to the government than an outbreak 
of the Bewail or Bun dele ujkI states, even if 
followed by rebellion and temporary loss of 
our authority in our own territories on the 
Nerbudda. Moreover, the fate of the Eu¬ 
ropean* at Lucknow, if they are not rescued 
speedily and effectually, is certain/- 

Of the determination of government, that 
Lucknow and its suffering garrison should 
be relieved m the face of whatever difficul¬ 
ties might arise, there could be no doubt; 
but while its attention was thus concern- 
* rated upon one great object, the agents by 
whom that relief was to be effected, had 
occasionally sources of embarrass meat and 
disco image me at developed iti their path, 
from winch, assuredly, at such a crisis, they 
ought th have been protected. Thus, it 
frequently occurred during the war of the 
mutinies, that gallant ami energetic officers, 
while engaged in the desperate struggle for 
life with rebellious troops, were exposed to 
annoyance by the conflicts of rival authori¬ 
ties* arid by the obtrusion of questions of 
seniority aa it regarded the command of 
troops in the field—Urged at times and 
]daces when it was not possible to refer 
them for solution cither to the comnmn- 
der*in-chief or to the governor-general— 
a fact amply testified by the military cor¬ 
respondence laid before parliament, in con¬ 
nection with the Indian revolt; and from 
the perplexities consequent upon such fact, 
the column hitherto led to victory hr Lieu- 
tbuunt-iiolcmel Oreathed was not exempt. 
In the North"Western Provinces, to which 
the scene of its operations had been con- 
filled* no less than three rival authorities 
claimed a discretionary power to direct the 
movements of the troops within the dis¬ 
trict, Tints, General Go wan at Sirhiad, 
General Penny at Delhi, and the chief 
civil commissioner at Agra, alike assumed 
authority over trie mil i tar v arrangements of 
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the province; and collisions were inevitable. 
Then, m regarded the command of troops, 
we have seen that, at Agra* Colonel Cotton 
finished the battle which Greatbed had 
already won; uot because it, had beer, 
badly fought, but because Cotton was the 
senior officer, and n» such, ignored the 
victory already achieved, mid facetiously 
tendered Ins thanks tu Colonel Great had 
“ for the assistance multireel in the pur¬ 
suit/ 7 * Again, while Great bed was march¬ 
ing quickly, and fighting valiantly, on the 
road to Cawnpore after the battle of Agra, 
Colonel Hope Grant, of the 9th lancers, 
was sent out from Delhi to supersede him 
in the command of his column; not because 
he was a more efficient officer, but because 
ho was his senior in rank, being made a bri¬ 
gadier for the special purpose. The incon¬ 
venience and confusion occasioned by these 
complications, may be inferred from the 
tone of tile Following memorandum of the 
chief commissioner at Agra, in reference to 
General Penny's appointment of Brigadier 
Grant to the command of Grcathed’s mov¬ 
able column, nix) to the order of Major- 
general Gowan, cancelling such appoint¬ 
ment — 

‘'JFortt Agra, .October 2ind, 1857» 

11 The chief coromksforttfr has received, through a 
letter written by Mr, Saumters at the derire of Gen¬ 
eral Penny, hi Delhi, mtiraatfon of tha orders of 
Major-gen cm l G. E. Gowan, C*B., Cancelling Oerters! 
Penny's appointment of Brigadier H, Grant, CJ1., 
to the command of the movable column moving 
down the Doab. As that appointment was made in 
eofi^equencc of the receipt of a letter by BrfgodW 
Grant* written at the chief commissioner s uesire * 
Llie chief com mm \oner thinks it neiceesuvy to place 
the CltmnnWiiftA attending the cfispulch of that 
letter upon record. When the movable column 
approached Agra, considerable hurra wiieut waa 
experienced in consequence of iu bring commanded 
by an officer junior to others on the Spot Lieute- 
natit-colonel Cotton, commanding at Agra, was the 
eewior of Lieutenan crionel Grmbtti, and so &\bq 
was IiieutenaTit-eolauel Kidd ell, commanding the 
3rd Europeans* 

4fc The appointment of Lieut cuaDOiolontd Grtai- 
hed having, however* been made by the gen end 
commanding at Delhi, Colonel Fraser haa deter¬ 
mined that the arrangement should coniimie, ujj- 
indeed, the material of the column wa* changed. 
!t Kerned* for some time, likely that ’ho fatigued 
condition of the European troops in the column, 
caused by their long exposure to the very heavy 
duty before Delhi, would render H necessary to 
withdraw them, and send the 3rd Europrime h: iheir 
stead Into the Field, It was for some time highly 
probahi* that obviations against DhoJepor© would 
o*' neccsfiairy * in which besides the entire 

i duxno, it would Siave been necessary to have added 

* despatches of Gmthed and Cotton, uwte. 
pp. <M> 64, 
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to it every available man from the 3rd Europeans. 
Had this been done, the chief commissioner had 
determined that Colonel Cotton should command 
the column thus composed, to a considerable ex¬ 
tent, of troops from bis own garrison. That con¬ 
tingency, however, did not occur, but a similar con¬ 
tingency occurred unexpectedly, which, in the end, 
led tt Colonel Cotton's necessarily assuming com¬ 
mand of the column while in action. 

“On the LOth, when thr column was attacked in 
its camp, Colonel Cotton hastened to the spot He 
arrived at the critical point caused by the first 
alarm, and he wisely determined that the*Jrd Euro¬ 
peans should he ordered immediately to the scene 
of action, to aid in the repulse and support the ad¬ 
vance. The enemy were driven victoriously before 
our troops ; but about half-way to the Khareo river, 
Lieutenant-colonel Greathed ordered «i halt. Had 
the halt been allowed, the victory would have been 
imperfect, and only a portion of the enemy's guns 
captured; but Colonel Cotton, asiumuur command, 
directed the advance to be continued; and the result 
was, that f.h« victory was followed up in the most 
complete and successful manner. The day previous 
to tne uetion, it was currently reported in the 
camp, that Brigadier Grant was on his way from 
Delhi to assume command. The chief commissioner 
received from Major Ouvry an urgent despatch, 
to be forwarded to Brigad*u?r Grant, as at Allygurh, 
or shortly to be there. * The chief commissioner, 
perhaps without sufficient further inquiry, was un¬ 
der the impression that Brigadier Grant, was on his 
way hither, and he saw, in his early arrival at Agra, 
a convenient and happy deliverance from his em¬ 
barrassments ; for Brigadier Grant was greatly the 
senior of any one of the officers who could have 
aspired to the eomrnund. It was under these cir¬ 
cumstances, that the chief commissioner requested 
Mr. Muir to write a letter to Colonel Grant at 
Allygurh, and to urge that he dionld push forward 
as rapidly as ho could. It was thought possible that 
Brigadier Grant might he at S»mna, beyond Ally 
gurh, or even Khoorja, and ihe letter was directed 
to be forwarded so a* to meet him at the earliest 
point. It was forwarded in effect to Delhi, and 
found Brigadier Grant In his former position 
there. It was shown to Central Benny, and was 
believed by him to form a sufficient ground for the 
appointment of Brigadier Grant to the command of 
the column. Brigadier Grant joined the column on 
the 19th instant, twenty-three miles on this side of 
Mynpoorie; and his operations since that, period, so 
for as reported to the chief commissioner, have been 
characterised by energy, promptitude, and judg¬ 
ment. 

' The post wh»*ch brought Mr. Saunders* letter, 
brings also despatches for Brigadier Grant, mutked 
* immediate/ which the chief commissioner does not 
doubt contain the orcW for his recall; but tht»v will 
not reach thr column till after it has arrived atCawn- 
pc.re. The chief commissioner se^s sufficient ground 
to hold back these orders, and he believes himself 
authorised by the authority conferred upon him by 
the governor-general ia council so to do. His rea¬ 
sons arc briefly these:—The same difficulty which 
occurred at Agra with so junior an officer as Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel Greathcd, commanding the column, 
is likely to occur again. Tt may occur at Cuwnpore. 
Where, at the kaat, equal fitness and experience can 
be secured, with much higher rank, the advantage 
appears to the chief commissioner to be undoubted 


and great. Brigadier Grant, C.B., the chief com¬ 
missioner further holds to be an officer peculiarly 
qualified, by long experience in the country, for the 
effi’ient command of the column. 

“ The chief commissioner has had no personal 
previous acquaintance or friendship with either 
Brigadier Grant or Lieutenant-colonel Greathcd. 
He judges simply on I he above grounds or thu 
int*r#^t of the public service, and his decision is in 
some degree Affected by the circumstances detailed 
in the early part of this memorandum. The chief 
commissioner has accordingly determined to keep 
buds, the packet marked * immediate.* It will he 
returned, with n copy of this memorandum, to Gen¬ 
eral Penny; and a copy of the memorandum will 
also be forwarded to Major-general Qowan, C.B. 
A copy will also be submitted to the government 
of India, in the military department; and a copy, 
confidentially, to General Ou train ot Lucknow. 

“ H. Eraser,* 

In a communication to the governor- 
general in council, on the 22nrl of October, 
the chief commissioner informs his lordship, 
that a memorandum (presumed to be the 
foregoing) would be forwarded to him in 
explanation of his (the commissioner's) 
reasons for intercepting and returning cer¬ 
tain letters of General Penny's, written by 
direction of General Gowan, ordering the 
restoration of Colonel Greathcd to the com¬ 
mand of the movable column, and the re¬ 
turn of Brigadier Grant. lie concludes by 
saying— u I feel satisfied, in my own mind, 
that, in this instance, I have acted for the 
good of the service/' 

In a subsequent paragraph, dated the 
25th, the commissioner says — u I am happy 
to say tlmt the column, nearly 3,000 strong, 
will be at Cawnpore to-morrow ; but regret 
much to find that Colonel Wilson, of her 
majesty's 64th, who commands at Cawu- 
pore, is senior to, and may embarrass. Bri¬ 
gadier Grant, upon whose judgment and 
soldierlike qualities great reliance may be 
placed/' 

The uncalled-for interference of the civil 
power with life military arrangements of 
officers in high command, was, throughout 
the course of. the sepoy war, a cause of fre¬ 
quent embarrassment to those charged w ith, 
and responsible for, the proper, execution of 
important military operations; and, in 
more than one instance, the anomalous 
authority interposed, had the effect of at 
least retarding the efforts of* officers in 
command of troops for the suppression of 
the revolt. The vita! principle upon which 
correct military government, and the subor- I 
dination and discipline of armies is based, j 
seems directly opposed to such interference, 
which would not for a moment bo tolerated 
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in the prosecution of European warfare; 
nor, since the early wars of the French re¬ 
public, has it been attempted among Euro¬ 
pean armies. The constitution of the 
East India Company's military government 
seems, however, to have recognised and 
perpetuated an invidious system of civil 
supervision over the operations of its troops 
in the field ; and, for the sake of the coun¬ 
try, as well as for the future efficiency of 
the forces henceforth to be employed in the 
Eastern territories of the crown of England, 
it may be desirable that, with the cessation of 
the Company's political authority, many of 
its peculiar systems, and especially the one 
by which the functions of its military corn- 
! rounders have been regulated by the will of 
j its civil autho. ities, should also cease to exist. 
Brigadier Hope Grant, the officer re¬ 
ferred to by the acting commissioner at 
Agra, in the foregoing memorandum, joined 
the column of Lieutenant-colonel Greftthed 
on the 18th, near Mvnpoorie, 107 miles 
from Cawnpore; and, on the following day, 
he reached Mynpoorie, where he blew up 
the fort, and destroyed the guns belonging 
to the rajah. From this place, an officer, 
dating 26th October, writes as follows :— 

“ We reached Mvnpoorie on the 19tl», 
vi here a scene of desolation, similar to 
others we had witnessed elsewhere in our 
progress down the country, met our view. 
The bungalows had been completely de¬ 
stroyed. Of the pretty little station church, 
the bare walls alone remain ; the vestry', 
pulpit, font, and furniture having been 
thoroughly smashed. The rajah had fled 
to Futteghiir the day before our arrival; 
but a large quantity of property found in 
his fort was confiscated ; and our only re¬ 
gret in leaving Mvnpoorie, wijw the want of 
leisure to follow up this worthy to Futte-. 
ghur, with the nawab of which place wo 
have also an account to settle." 

On the 21st, the column moved on to 
Hew ah, where the fort was destroyed: and 
£23,000 of revenue, left there when the 
mutiny broke out in May, was recovered. 
On the 22nd, Brigadier Grant, with his 
troops, readied Gorasahaganj, where they 
halted; and, on the 23rd, they arrived at 
Kanougc, where they fell in with a body of 
the Delhi fugitives, of whom they cut up 
about 200, and captured five guns. Having 
disposed of this obstruction in the way, the 
column continued its march, and arrived at 
Cawnpore on tile morning of the 26th, 
without further molestation, and a day 
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earlier than it was expected. The force 
under Brigadier Grant, thus brought iuto 
Cawnpore, consisted of two companies of 
sappers and miners, three troops of horse 
artillery and two 18-pounder guns, 600 of 
her majesty's 9th lancers, the ah and 75th 
regiments of foot, two regiments of Sikh 
cavalry, and the like amount of iufantry; 
altogether amounting to about 3,500 men, 
all of whom were in higu health and spirits, 
anil hatl been in every action (nearly 
thirty in number) since the commencement 
of the siege of Delhi ; and, as we have seen, 
had swept a!! before them on the way from 
that city. On the following day, the 93rd 
highlanders, and 200 of the naval brigade, 
also arrived at Cawnpore; and of those 
augmentations to the European force, the 
most extraordinary reports were prevalent 
through the country. The sailors were 
represented us being four feet high and 
four feet across the shoulders, and as car¬ 
rying a field-piece under each arm with as 
much ease as a porter could carry a bundle. 
The highlanders, described as men iu petti¬ 
coats, were believed to have been sent out 
by the Queen of England, so attired espe¬ 
cially to avenge the slaughter of the Eng¬ 
lish women and children. The strength of 
the garrison at Cawnpore, on the 28th of 
October, was little less than 5,000 men; 
who there awaited the arrival of reinforce¬ 
ments, known to he on the way, prepara¬ 
tory to a final advance for the relief of 
Lucknow. 

The arrangements by which the various 
regiments reached Cawnpore, need not here 
be enlarged upon ; but, as they passed up 
the country, so did a degree of comparative 
tranquillity succeed to anarchy. The Eng¬ 
lish troops originally destined for China, as 
well as the reinforcements from other quar¬ 
ters, were sent up, by road or river, from Cal¬ 
cutta as fast as they arrived; and for these, 
Benares was the converging point. From 
that place, the troops went tip by Mirza- 
pore to Allahabad; thence, by* rail, to 
Lobumlft; and, lastly, to Futtejipore a/id 
Cawnpore, by road march or bullock-carts. 
By the end of October, a column under 
Colonel Berkeley was on its wav from Cal¬ 
cutta; another, uuder Colonel Hind, was in 
or near Itewah; another, under Colonel 
Longdoo, was near Jouupore; while Colonel 
VVroughton, with the Ghoorkas, supplied 
uy Jung Bahadoor of Nepaul, was on the 
Goruckpore frontier of Oude. It was true, 
that some ot these so-called “ columns''' 
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were scarcely equal to one regiment in 
numerical strength; but each formed a 
nucleus round which other troopa might 
a cc u m ol ate. Li e u fce n an t* colon el Great h e d' s 
column, now under the command of Bri¬ 
gadier Hope Grant, as already mentioned, 
was, however, the main element in the con¬ 
gregated force destined by the comman¬ 
der-in-chief to accomplish the relief of 
Lucknow, Tins division, whicb had already 
so eminently distinguished itself since it 
left Dribi, crossed the Ganges at Cawn- 
pona, into Oude, on the 80th of October, 
1857, 3,500 strong, with eighteen guns, 
haying under its protection a valuable con¬ 
voy of 2,500 camels, and 500 carts laden 
with supplies ibr the beleaguered garrisons 
at Alnmhagh and the residency. On the 
3rd of November, it reached a position 
about six miles from the former place, and 
there encamps! pur^ut to orders from 
the commander-i;i-chief, and to await his 
arrival 

The following extracts are from letter- of 
officers belonging to 'Grcathed’a (or rather 
Hope Grants) column 

11 October 30th.—We have joiner! the 
Delhi column, under Colonel Hope Grant. 
We arc allowed a tent and a pair of camels 
between two officers, which, we find suffi¬ 
cient for our trilling baggage, although we 
generally possess more th&ri the piece of 
gfcap and flannel banian wl ich old Napier 
d ee m ed suffici eb t. Fe w of 1 he o ffi ee rs ha v e 
succeeded in getting horses, so we must be 
content to trudge along. Grant's force 
marched onwards iu the morning, and %vc 
followed iti the afternoon* it is now just 
gunfire, and the bagpipes of tfie 93rd high¬ 
landers are playing^ the first rime, perhaps, 
such an instrument was ever funded in 
Oude* The regiment played marching out 
in their kilts this morning. It is a glorious 
sight to see them marching proudly along, 
one solid mass of stalwart fellow*, of robust 
and vigorous frames, but active and ener¬ 
getic; under thorough discipline, and every 
man having hi\ air of firm determination on 
his grim highland countenance* The na¬ 
tives ga$e at the highlanders vrith astonish¬ 
ment and dread, and style them (with 
reference to their garb) 1 tfu> ghmts of Che 
murdered Englishwomen rwn to revenge V 
The Delhi column certainly looked m if 
they had had hard fighting and great expo* 
sure, hut the men are in capital spirits. 
Tie 8tl* and 73th arc in mouse-coloured 
dresses, which looks odd at first; hut uti* 
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questionably it must be a capital colour to 
fight in, as it is so difficult to perceive it nt a 
distance. The Sikhs are dressed in tlit 
same way. We have a column of about 
3,300 strong iu all. Two of our guns are 
d (vi wn by e! r p h an t s, w hich s on t e w h at an to* 
rushes our royals, and would indeed create 
a sensation at Woolwich* Wo have just 
been warned that wc may have a bnndi to¬ 
morrow morning, as 1,500 sepoys, with 
three guns, are not far off” 

lf Camp six miles from Alumbugh, 3-rd 
November.—We had our first fight iu Oude 
yesterday, hut it was the mildest affair that 
has taken place since wc left Delhi. We 
marched from our last ground a(r seven 
o'clock, with the intention of encamping oti 
a large plain one mile and a-half nearer 
Lucknow, there to await Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell. We had not gone a mile before our 
advanced guard was fired upon by the 
enemy, who had taken tip H position in a 
largo village near the road. We were soon 
in the thickest of it, and were not long in 
turning our friends the M&ttadeens out of 
their position, after which wc could not per¬ 
suade them to come within musket shot. 
It was with grout difficulty our cavalry 
managed to come up with their rear. We 
bagged upwards of a hundred of them in 
the village, anti afterwards took the otdy 
two guns they had. Our loss amounted to 
one killed and about ten wounded. Some 
of the 44th native infantry men were killed, 
fighting against us, and actually had their 
leave certificates on them. We have taught 
the zemindars (a number of whom were 
opposed to m yesterday) a lesson they are 
not likely to forget in' a hurry. Every 
village for miles round has been burnt to 
the ground, and the whole country seems 
as if it was tin fire. After pursuing the 
fugitives to within two miles of Alurohagh, 
we retired to this place. Sir Colin is ex¬ 
pected out to-day, and if he arrives, we 
shall most probably move on to Alumbngh 
to-morrovf morning. We can beer the 
Lucknow guns quite distinctly. There lias 
been very heavy firing there this morning. 
The men of the Punjab regiments arc de¬ 
lighted with the 93 rd high landers, who are 
certainly splendid toeu, and always march 
with their kilts and bonnet-. The Pimja- 
bees call them ‘ Topee wallahs/ aud * Turn a- * 
sha lea Pultun. 1 They admire the bagpipes 
more than anything, and want to have a 
hajah like it? 

« Camp about tw elve miles from Lucknow* 
—- : 
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4th November.—TVe have been encamped 
here for three days, waiting for Sir Colin, 
who is expected in camp to-day. We have 
hitherto met with no opposition, though 
our movements were most narrowly watched 
by the evaporating enemy. On the 3rd, 
they expected us to inarch, as we always 
do, at three or four in the morning, and 
had filled a village on the road with infan¬ 
try, intending, it is supposed, to allow our 
column to pass, and then to attack and to 
loot our baggage. As luck would have it, 
an order came which caused us to break up 
our camp and inarch at daylight; so we 
disappointed our friends; and instead of 
plundering, as they expected, they were 
killed and burned themselves. Yesterday 
some sixteen villages were burnt round our 
camp. We have never done this where 
unopposed; but oppositiou riles the men, 
and incendiarism is the sure consequence. 
Now we are in Oude we can scarcely make 
a mistake. The whole country has risen 
under their chiefs against us, and unless 
we show that to be a losing game, they will 
fancy that we are weak and unable to 
punish. From what I saw on the 3rd, the 
enemy we have to deal with here is utterly 
to he despised, away from their loopholed 
walls and cover. I never saw large bodies 
of men disappear so suddenly in my life. 
Like figures m a magic lantern, they are 
here, and in a moment vanish entirely. 
This is a good deal to be accounted for by 
the fact of the greater part of the country 
being covered by high jowar crops, so high 
that an army can hide itself though close to 
you; the sugar-cane khets are also splendid 
cover, and save hundreds of wretches from 
the sabres of our cavalry.” 

" November 5tli.— Brigadier Grant's co¬ 
lumn is still encamped at Nuwabgunge, ou 
an open plaiu about five miles beyond 
Bunnee. On their way to occupy this 
position, the enemy, posted about in villages 
some little way off the road, gave trouble. 
But the villages were soon cleared, some of 
the enemy's cavalry cut up, and the rest of 
the forces, as usual, made off. There was 
an encounter on the ground on w hich oui 
force is now encamped. About 1,000 or 
1,200 of the rebels had advanced with the 
expectation of attacking our roar and bag¬ 
gage; but, as the column did not march 
that day, they found themselves, without 
guns, in front of our army. They were of 
course soon cut up and dispersed. Another 
party, supposed to come from Jellalabad, iu 
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the vicinity, brought up a 9-pounder of our 
own, which they opened upon us. We 
killed about a hundred, and put the re¬ 
mainder to flight/' 

"November 6th.—Yesterday the greater 
part of the force escorted the convoy we 
brought with us to Alumbagh, and returned. 
The sick, and those wounded before Gen¬ 
eral Havelock's force reached Lucknow, 
were brought back by our force, and have 
been sent with an escort to C awn pore.” 

" November 9th, five miles from Alumbagh. 
—To-day we have shifted our camp one 
mile nearer Lucknow, and our main picket 
must, be within three miles of Alumbagb, 
into which our large convoy was safely 
escorted two or three days ago. Part of 
the naval brigade, with four 24-pounders, 
arrived yesterday. The sight of the tars 
was most refreshing and encouraging/' 

“Nuwabgunge, November 10th.—We are 
still near Bunnee bridge; but the com¬ 
mander-in-chief has arrived, and we move 
on Thursday, the day after to-morrow.” 

With respect to the formation of the 
naval brigade (of which honourable men¬ 
tion must frequently be made, in recogni¬ 
tion of the important services rendered by 
it), we may observe, that upon the arrival 
of Lord Elgin at Calcutta, in August, on 
his mission to China, the necessity for 
strengthening the hands of the Indian gov¬ 
ernment by every possible augmentation of 
force, became obvious to his lordship, who 
at once placed at the disposal of Lord 
Canning two magnificent war steamers, the 
Shannon and the Pearl; and from the effec¬ 
tive strength of the-crew o # ‘ each, a splendid 
naval brigade was organised, consisting of 
400 British seamen, with ten of the enor¬ 
mous 68-pounder guns, which seamen know 
so well how to handle. This gallant band, 
under the command of Captain Peel, of the 
Shannon , who lmd bravely managed a naval 
battery during the siege of Sebastopol, 
started from Calcutta up the Hooghly and 
the Ganges. The voyage was one of in¬ 
tolerable duration, owing to the shallow 
navigation of the rivers; and week after 
week elapsed without the brigade reaching 
the district where its preseuce was most 
urgently needed. Half of August, and the 
whole of September, passed wearily away in 
this most tedious voyage. The upward 
passage, which is always tardy against the 
stream, and the ponderous artillery in 
charge ot the brigade, rendering slowness 
j still more slow. At length, on the 30th of 
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September, Captain Peel, with 286 of his 
rneu, reached Benares, from whence he 
pushed forward towards Allahabad; the 
chief of the staff, in the meanwhile, an¬ 
nouncing his approach to the officer com¬ 
manding the tort at that place, in the 
following telegraphic message:— 

“ Calcutta, October 1st, 1857. 

“ Captain Peel will join the garrisou of 
Allahabad, with his first party, in two or 
three days by the river. His excellency 
desires you to recollect, that that officer is 
under the orders of the governor-general 
only 

On the 3rd of October, the gallant sailor, 
with ninety-four of his officers and men, 
arrived at Allahabad per Koel steamer, and 
reported the approach of the remainder of 
his brigade by the Mirzaport , and a fleet, 
ou the following day. The reply of the 
coranmnder-in-chief to this announcement 
was as follows:— 

“ Calcutta, October 4th, 1857. 

rf I am very glad to hear that you are at 
last at Allahabad, after all your troubles; 
and I have directed Colonel O’Brien to 
make over the command to you for the 
present. You will oblige me very much by 
making yourself master of ail the circum¬ 
stances of this .very important command, 
before Colonel O’Brien departs with bis 
movable column. As nothing must be left 
to chance with Allahabad, Colonel O’Brien 
must not go till the great bulk of your 
brigade has arrived. 

“ In the course of about a week, there 
will be a continuous stream of troops pour¬ 
ing into Allahabad, which, I trust, will not 
cease for the next three months. As it is 
very important for me to know the exact 
state of t he garrison, pray have the good¬ 
ness to conti uuc Colonel O’Brien’s system 
of a daily telegraphic report on the subject, 
which may be addressed to General Mans¬ 
field (chief of the staff.) Address me, or 
the chief of the staff, iu the most unre¬ 
served manner, on every subject on which 
you require information or guidance.” 

The awkwardness resulting from ques¬ 
tions of command was again revived by this 
appointment at Allahabad, the officer com¬ 
manding there informing the chief of the 
staff at Calcutta, that “ there is a complica¬ 
tion about Captain Peel, as a naval officer, 
commanding military officers ou land.” 

On the 5th of October, Colonel O’Brien 
relinquished the command of the fort at 
Allahabad to Captain Peel; but, on the 


following day, in consequence of some ob¬ 
struction to the intended operations of 
Colonel O'Brien, he annouuced to the chief 
of the staff, that he had resumed the com - 
maud. Captain Peel also telegraphed, on 
the same day, as follows:—“ The demand 
for reinforcements at Cawnpore stops Colo¬ 
nel O'Brien’s expedition. Ho therefore 
retains the command, and I serve under 
him, or any officer you please, most cheer¬ 
fully.” 

During the month of October, Captain 
Peel was busily occupied in facilitating the 
passage of troops and artillery up to Cawn¬ 
pore. On the 2Qthi he was joined by Lieu¬ 
tenant Vaughan, of his ship, who brought 
with him 126 more naval officers and sea¬ 
men, thereby raising the strength of the 
naval brigade to 516 men—many of the 
new arrivals being sailors of the merchant 
service at Calcutta, who had volunteered 
with much alacrity for the naval service. 
On the 23rd of October, Captaiu Peel sent 
off a hundred seamen to Cawnpore, in 
charge of four siege-train 24-pounders; 
and, on the 25th of the month, he received 
the following communication from the chief 
of the staff : — 

u Calcutta, October, 25th, 1857. 

“ Sir,—The commander-in-chief desires 
me to inform you, that be purposes trans¬ 
ferring the head-quarters of the army to 
Cawnpore immediately, and that he hopes 
to have the pleasure of taking you with 
him. His excellency leaves Calcutta, by 
rail, on the evening oi the 27th instant, 
and proceeds by horse-dak, with all expedi¬ 
tion, to Allahabad. Have the goodness to 
communicate the substance of this to Bri¬ 
gadier Campbell, and desire him, from the 
commandcr-in-chief, to forwaid the heavy 
ordoitucc wanted for Cawnpore, gun by 
gun,*hft it can be got ready. Every means 
of carriage must be pressed into the service. 
The lieutenant-govern or of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces has been directed to urge forward 
2,(X)0 carts to the assistance of Brigadier 
Campbell; but he must not relax his own 
efforts iu the collection of carriage.” 

Upon the receipt of this message, four 
24-pound era, with some howitzers, in charge 
of 174 men of the Brigade, were dispatched 
to Cawnpore, as also a strong military 
escort, with a large amount of ammunition. 
Captain Peel then himself started for the 
general rendezvous, and was joined on the 
road bv Colonel Powell, with the head¬ 
quarters of the 53rd regiment. The two 
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arm s of the force proceeded together ; and , 1 
cm the Slat of October, intelligence reached 
them, that the Diuapore mutitieerSj with 
three gm ns, had crossed the Jumna, and 
were about either to attack Put tel pore or 
to march towards On fie. The strength of 
the united force now under Colonel Powell, 
consisted of about 700 men, having in their 
charge a large and valuable convoy of siege 
and other stores* They- marched the same 
evening to the campiog-ground of Futteh- 
pore, when they were joined by some of 
the 93rd highland era j and, on the morn¬ 
ing of the lat of November, a column of 
about 500 men marched to Kudjsva, with a 
view to intercept tin progress of the rebels. 
The enemy was in a strong position at this 
placej with guns commanding the road, 
its right occupying a high embankment 
screened by a grove, aiul its left formed cm 
either side of the road. Part of the British 
column nt. once advanced against the guns, 
while the rest supported either flank. A 
sharp conflict, of two hours' duration, en¬ 
sued, during which the enemy kept up 50 
severe a Arc of musketry, that many of the 
English fell, and ■ among them Colonel 
Powell, who received & musket-ball in bis 
forehead, and died instantly. Captain Peel, 
although a naval officer, then took the com¬ 
mand j and leading a portion of hh men 
round the upper end of the embankment, 
lie cleverly divided the enemy's furors, and 
drove them from all their positions, even* 
tnally capturing two guns, some tumbrils 
with ammunition, and the whole of their 
camp. 

Exhausted by a march of seventy-two 
miles in three days, it was impossible the 
cm 11 could do anything in the way of pur¬ 
suit. Collecting, therefore, bis dead and 
wounded (which amounted iu number to 
no less than ninety-five men), ho marched 
back to join the reserve, left in charge of 
die convoy at a village called Birikee; 
*ml f after a brief halt, resumed his march 
f> C awn pore, which he readied on the 
LI of November, without any further in- 
tCirupturn by the enemy. It will be seen 
by ^ following report of the action, that 
the feeo of the rebels at Kudjwa Was not 
less ilmn 4,00U men, of whom half at least 
were x intinous sepoys from the Bengal 
army, .urd the remainder armed fanatics 
and pl ble, picked up by the mutineers on 
llndr uiiircb through the country. 

The despatch forwarded to the chief of 
die stiff at Cawnpore, by Captain Pee), in 
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reference to the bettb of Kudjwa, ran as 
follows :—* 

** (lamp, Futtebpor^, November 3rd, I^t37. 

^ Sir ,—) have the honour to lay Wore his 
excellency the Commander-in-chief the details of the 
bar tic of Kudj wa, with the circumstances w hich 
preceded it. JJetrichmenU amounting to 70 1) men* 
under die command of Lieutenant-colonel Powell, 
of her majesty's 53rd regiment* in charge of siege* 
train, guns, and a large convoy, were proceeding 
from Alkhabad to Cawnpore, and had arrived on 
the 31st of October, idler a march of twelve miles, 
at the camping-ground >t Thuvrea, The same 
afternoon, intelligence was received from Futtehpove 
that the sepoy mutineers of the Din&pore regiments, 
with three guns, had passed the Jumna, with the 
in’.-ntion of either attacking FuUehpore, or creasing 
over into Qude. The camp was immediately struck, 
and w-e arrived at the camping-ground of Fuuebpor© 
at midnight. (Lionel Powell then made arrange¬ 
ments for marching at dayligrit upon the enemy, 
who were reported to be about twenty four miles 
distant, at Kudjwa, beyond the village of Binkeo. 
The column of attack consisted of 162 men of her 
majesty's t>3rd regiment, under Major Clarke i iJfl of 
the royal engineers, under Captain Clerks 5 70 of a 
depdt detachment, under lieutenant Fanning, of 
her majesty's 04th regiment j and 103 of the naval 
brigade) under Captain Peek 

u It nmrclmd at daylight, an d was joined from the 
garrison of Putt eh pore by a company of the 93rd 
highlanders, 100 in number, under Captain Corn- 
walk and two 9-pounder gtm&, under Lieutenant 
Andeis$n, Bengal artHfcey. After proceeding for 
sixteen tnilea the column halted for refresh me nt, and 
then resumed the march at a rapid pace, passing 
through the village of Binkee at about 1.30 F.M., 
where the intelligence was confirmed that the enemy 
Were at hand. 

M The troop pressed rm without interruption, the 
highlanders advancing in akinmdiing order, sup¬ 
ported by the royal engineer^ and followed by the 
53rd' regiment, in column, and then by the Jiavul 
brigade. The depflt detachment was with the bag- 
gage. We advanced along the road which led 
straight for the village of Kudjwa, and saw that the 
eutmn's right occupied a long line of high embank¬ 
ments on our left of the roau- which rinbaukuisnt, 
screene d by a grove, continued towards the village j 
ami that their left was high or up on the other side, 
with their guns posted In the centre on the road—* 
two of them in advance, arid one on a bridge near 
the village, A round shot coming down the road, 
opened the battle at about 2,20 and the column 
was ordered to edge to the right, and advance on 
the guns through the corn-field*: the skirmishers of 
the 93rd and royal, engineers pushing on, on both 
sides of the road* The enemy's artillery was well 
served, and did great execution, and the dank fire of 
musketry ifom the cm bank ment was very severe. 
The gallant Colon*-! Powell himself, on the left of 
the road, pressed on the attack, and had just secured 
the guns of the enemy, when he fell dead with a 
bullet tnrowgh his forehead. In the meanwhile the 
naval brigade had advanced on the right of the 
0 3rd, and carried the enemy's position in their front s 
it wafa thru that the dmui of Coiomd Pow-ril was 
reported to rue, and I was retpiuated to assume the 
command. The grt ut force of the enemy, the long 
Ihie of their defences, and the exhaustion of both 
officers and men niter such long marches, rendered 
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I our position truly critical. The front of the battle 
! had become changed to the line of the road, and the 
enemy, with all their force behind their embankment, 
threatened to intercept our rear. I left Lieutenant 
liny, K.N., eupported by the two 9-pounder guns, 
to bold the position which his party had gallantly 
carried, and which secured our flank; ana collect¬ 
ing as many fresh troops as were available, 
assisted principally by Lieutenant Lennox, royal 
engineers (Captain Clerk o being unfortunately 
severely wounded), and by Ensign Traill, 53rd 
regiment, wo rushed across tho road, and passing 
round the upper end of the embankment, divided 
the enemy's force, and drove them successively from 
all their positions. The enemy then retired in con¬ 
fusion, leaving us roasters of their damp, and with 
two of their guns, and a tumbril, in our po session. 

“The late hour of the evening (it was half-past 
four when the enemy fired their bust shot), and the 
excessive fatigue of the troops, prevented any pur¬ 
suit; we therefore spoiled their camp, and leaving it 
with cheers, formed on the road by the bridge near 
the village, and sent parties to collect our dead and 
wounded. With the body cf the colonel on the 
limber of the gun he had so gallantly captured, we 
then returned, and encamped near the village of 
Binkee. Our loss in the action was very severe, 
amounting to ninety-five killed and wounded. 
Inclosed are the returns of the detachments forming 
the column of attack. The behaviour of the troops, 
and of the naval brigade, was admirable, and all 
vied with each other, and showed equal courage in 
tne field. The marching of the 63rd, and th* 
accurate firing of the highlanders, deserve especial 
commendation. I received tho greatest assistance 
from Captain Cox, of her majesty’s 75th regiment, 
whom I would wish to bring to the favourable notice 
of his excellency the commander-in-chief; and tho 
arrangements of tho field hospital, under l)r. Grant, 
of her majesty's 53rd, and those of the quarter- 
master’# department, under Captain Marshall, were 
every tiling that 1 could wish. 

“ The total number of the enemy was reported to 
be about 4,000 ; 2.000 of whom were sepoys, who 
fought in their uniform. Their loss was estimated 
at about 300 killed.—I have, &c. 

“ William Perl.” 

u P.S.—I have the pleasure to inform his excel¬ 
lency that the remaining gun of the enemy, with 
three tumbril*, was brought in this evening By the 
police, having*been abandoned by the rebels in their 
flight, about eight miles beyond Kndjwa; and that 
the sepoys have dispersed in all directions,, pur sued 
by the villagers.” 

The remarks of the comma.ider-in-i hit f 
upon this report, were communicated by the 
deputy-adjutant-general of the army, to the 
secretary to the government of India, in 
the following despatch :— 

11 Calcutta, November 12th, 1857. 

*‘$h,—In for ward ing the inclosed despatch,and the 
annexed returns to government, I am instructed by 
the commander-in-chief to remark, that the action of 
which it gives an account whs peculiarly severe, the 
loss of the force engaged being at the rate of one to 
five. Success crowned the desperate efforts of the 
assailants; but it is evident,, from the very lucid 
report of Captain Peel, C.B., K.N.. that the attack 
was most hazardous, and that at one time the force 


was in the greatest danger* Tho troops had been 
' harassed by very long marches, ami they were not in,a 
i state to aitack, much 1 «m to follow up an attack. 

“It is most providential that the 6th irregular 
' cavalry, owing to some accidental cause, had not 
advanced with the rebel infantry from Banda. Had 
they done so, not h man of the detachment would 
have escaped to toll the tale. Although the late 
gallant Colonel Powell, C.B., fell gloriously at the 
I head of liia troops, the commander-in-chief conceives 
■ that he* in some measure imperilled bis most impor¬ 
tant charge* viz., thaf of |he siege-train, and there- 
j fore exceeded his duty. 

“A company of t ho rnynl engineers was taken out 
! in this affair, and incurred loss; and this in the face 
of the repeated instructions of the commander-in- 
chief, that they should not on any account be em¬ 
ployed on such duties: xml what is more, instead of 
ocing used as a last reserve, they wore pushed ior- 
ward in tho front, to support the skirmishers. 

“The result, however, of all, was success; and 
although obliged to criticise the disposition of the 
force, his excellency gladly hears testimony to the 
brilliant courage end the untiring energy displayed 
by all ranks in conflict with the enemy, and in the 
great efforts made to come up with him. This fight 
affords one more instance of what the British soldier 
wi’l perform, in spite of every disadvantage and 
extraordinary fatigue. This was a soldier’s fight, if 
ever there was one. 

“ The commander-in-chief would especially direct 
the attention of the government to the manner in 
which tlx* command was conducted by Captain Teel, 
C.B., R.N., after the death of Colonel Powell, C.B., 
at a moment of extreme danger and difficulty. 

“I have, &c.—AV. Mathew.” 

The state of affairs at Cawnpore, which 
had now become the base of operations for 
the relief of Lucknow, is pleasantly de¬ 
scribed in the following extracts from a 
letter dated 14 Intrenched Camp, Cawnpore, 
November 2nd — 

44 Hero our position is daily becoming 
stronger. We have some 800 men in gar¬ 
rison, plenty of guns mounted, sufficiency 
of gunners, loads of ammunition, mul, 
thanks to the unwearying exertions of our 
commissariat officers, provisions in abun¬ 
dance. Troops are pouring in daily* On 
the 1st of November, came 160 men of 
Peel's naval brigade, 200 of her majesty's 
98th foot, aud 200 more details of various 
regiments. 

44 Peel's Jacks arc roaming about' the 
camp in a remarkably free aud easy man¬ 
ner. Queer fish these amphibious gentie- 
tneu are ! One, (ruvoe- like, has quite a 
meuagerie in bis cabin, as he culls his palH 
(or cot.) Hough and ready, rollicking boys 
they are, and present a striking contrast to 
the prim dragoons you now and then meet 
striding majestically along. I hear that 
the 4 niggers' ha\e a horrible dread of 
them, having been told by some inventive 
individual, that 4 they are cannibals, aud 
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that it is their habit to eat their fill of the 
slain, and salt the remainder down for 
future use—which accounted for each roan 
carrying a clasp-knife by his side/ Next 
to the Jacks, such of the highlander* ns 
wear kilts seeiu t stand highest in the fear 
aud reverence of the natives. 


died a dog’s death ; having been hung on 
the gallows which stands alongside the 
house whore our poor women were mur¬ 
dered” 

After remaining some days at Cawnpore, 
for the necessary purposes of the garrison, 
Captain Peel, and *300 of his gallant blue* 


Hanging still goes on pretty freely. I jackets, left the station, taking with them 


The other day, Colonel Bruce discovered, 
that one of the men actually in his employ, 
had been engaged during the Nana’s time 
in hunting up Europeans, and handing 
them over to that, butcher. As ho had 
played the part of a stealth-hound, so he 


their enormous guns, which they are de¬ 
scribed as u handling like toys;” and, full 
of vigour and high spirits, proceeded on 
their way towards Alumbagh, at a conve¬ 
nient distance from which they halted to 
await the arrival of the commander-in-chief. 


Wz retrace our F.tepa to the residency at 
Lucknow. It will be. remembered, that the 
force under Sir Henry Havelock succeeded 
in penetrating to the fortified position so 
gallantly held by Brigadier Jnglis and his de¬ 
voted hand, ou the 25th of September, with 
ihe intention of removing, or at least effec¬ 
tually releasing from durance and suffering, 
the unfortunate individuals who had so 
long been confined to the narrow and dan¬ 
gerous limits of the residency. But the 
time had not yet. arrived for the accom¬ 
plishment of that much-desired object. 

Immediately after the arrival of the re¬ 
lieving force at the beleaguered position, 
Major-general Havelock surrendered, as we 
have already stated,* the command so 
generously left in his hands by Sir James 
Outram, to that officer; and, at the same 
tune, the command of the residency, so 
worthily held by Brigadier Inglis after the 
death of Sir Henry Lawrence, also passed 
into the hands of General Outram, who 
now became chief military authority in 

• See <int<iy p. 42 . 
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Oude. At this juncture, the territory 
under the command of the eminent sol¬ 
dier was but of limited extent, as it em¬ 
braced little more of the province than the 
area, occupied by the intrenched enclosure 
of the residency and the Alurnbagh. Con¬ 
trary to expectation, the enemy, so far 
from abandoning the city or suing for 
terms after the arrival of General Have¬ 
lock, continued their blockade, and were 
unceasing in their attacks at every point. 
Of tho 2,500 troops of all arms that, 
concentrated under Havelock, Neill, and 
Outram, lmd left Cawnpore on the ItHh of 
the month, nearly a third had been stricken 
down by the sword or by disease before the 
residency at Lucknow was gained ; and, as 
the survivors were too few in number to 
afford an escort for the protection and de¬ 
fence of the host of women, children, and 
wounded soldiers—for whom it would be 
necessary to cut a passage through tho 
rebel mass that hud gathered around them 
—it became evident that the only chance 
of/ preservation for the whole, would bo 
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found in a determination to hold the iu- 
trenchments until the arrival of a much 
superior force should effectually relieve 
them. No time, therefore, was lost in pre¬ 
parations for a continued defence. Ail the 
old '* garrisons” were strengthened, and 
new olios formed ; tho guns and mortar.', 
were again placed in positions most likely 
for effective work; and the soldiers and 
civilians were agaiu told-off to regular gar¬ 
rison duty. The residency, as now de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Rees, again wore an ani¬ 
mated aspect. Every now and then fresh 
troops were moving about, new faces were 
seen, and the horses and camels belonging 
i to the relieving column were lying about 
! the enclosure in all directions. It was not 
possible for the residents to leave the in¬ 
trench menta, or venture into the city ; but 
the position. held was far more extended 
than before the 25th of September, as the 
troops had now possession of the Tehree 
Kothee, the Purreed Buksh, and the Chut- 
tur Munzil—three palaces situated next the 
river, and bounding the north side of the 
enclosure. The occupation of these build¬ 
ing. was productive of immense advantage 
to the garrison, as the enemy's fire, which 
had hitherto been very destructive from 
them, could of course no longer annoy it. 

One of the strongest batteries of the 
rebels had becu placed near a gateway of 
one of these palaces, distinguished as the 
i u clock tower,” from there being a dial 
| painted upon it; and in this tower, one of 
the late king's sharpshooters, au African 
eunuch, delighted to take his stand, and 
from thence, like his expert countryman at 
Johanne’s house,* would send his unerring 
balls among the defenders of the residency. 
l>y the capture of this post, u Othello found 
! his occupation gone,” and a great source 
of annoyance was removed. 

For several days after the arrival of 
Havelock's force, the people in the resi¬ 
dency were gratified by a vast improvement 
in the quality, as well as quantity of their 
diet, and are described as being somewhat 
profuse in their indulgences; but this sea- 
sou of gastronomic enjoyment was purely 
transient. It soon became painfully evident 
to all, that the 11 relief” so ardently prayed 
"or, and so enthusiastically welcomed, was, 
as far as personal freedom or comforts were 
1 concerned, a relief but in name only. It 
had certainly brought with it a valuable 
accession of brave men for the defence of 
0 Seu ante , p. 8. 
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the place and its unfortunate occupants; 
and, to some considerable extent, had en¬ 
larged the limits of the enclosure to which 
the garrison and its charge were confined. 
But there the immediate advantage, beyond 
personal safety, stopped; for, with the acces¬ 
sion of numbers ill-provided with food or 
stores, the increased daily strain upon the 
scanty resources of the residency commis¬ 
sariat very soon became an object of pain¬ 
ful solicitude, and stringent rules hod to be 
enforced in regard to the daily rations, which 
gradually became diminished in quantity and 
deteriorated in quality. At length, the ra- ; 
tions, which had previously been reduced by 
one quarter, were brought down to the half of 
the quantity originally issued. Instead of 
atiah (Hour), wheat was served out, which 
the recipients themselves lmd to grind j 
how they could. dfutl (peas) was stopped 
eutirelyj and the allowance of salt was re¬ 
duced. Toe allowance of meat (commissariat 
beef) was six ouuces a-day, bones included, 
and no distinction was made in regard to 
the rank or sex of the parties rationed. 

By the disposition of the rebel forces in 
the southern and eastern portions of the 
city, over which they had undisturbed con¬ 
trol, all intercourse with the Aiumbagh was 
effectually cut off, and the supplies and 
stores brought to that place by the re¬ 
lieving column, were consequently unavail¬ 
able lor the necessities of the garrison at 
the residency. At the Alumhagh, it will 
be also remembered, the baggage and am¬ 
munition of the relieving force had been 
left, together with an immense convoy of i 
elephants, camels, horses, and camp-fol¬ 
lowers, with hundreds of* carts laden with 
stoTCs and provisions—it not having been 
imagined for a moment, hut that, upon 
storming the city, the rebels would have 
fled across the Groomtee. This anticipation 
was unfortunately not realised ; and, in a 
very short time, both the Alumbagh and 
the residency were surrounded by hostile I 
masses. The system of communicating by 
signals of various-coloured flags, had not 
then beeu organised between the stations; 
and, consequently, each party was depen¬ 
dent for information as to the events , 
around them, upon the precarious assis¬ 
tance of spies. 

It seems, that the fact of a renewed . 
siege being more than probable was con¬ 
templated by the original defenders of the i 
residency from the moment the actual 
numbers of the relieving force became 
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known to them. They bad already had 
sufficient experience of the indomitable 
perseverance of the enemy, to be assured 
that, however their courage might fail upon 
the open held, they would never think of 
leaving the city until driven out of it: at the 
point of the bayonet; and that, until each 
fortified lmusc and battery yet iu their pos¬ 
session was stormed and cleared out, no 
portion of the city of Lucknow could be 
securely held. They knew that every roan 
of the rebel host that swarrned around 
them, would tight, he beaten, and, if not 
killed, would return and tight again; for 
they were acknowledged rebels and mur¬ 
derers : and they knew, that for them to 
fall iuto the hands of the Europeans, was to 
meet with death in its most ignominious 
shape, unless they met it in the field. 
They fought, therefore, with the reckless- 
ness of a despair for which there was no 
remedy hut extermination. 

Ou the day following the entry of the 
relieving column, under General Havelock, 
it was found requisite to dislodge the enemy 
from some of the posts occupied by them, 
in too close proximity to the enclosure; 
and, with this view, 150 men of the 32nd 
regiment, under Major Lowe, of that corps, 
tnnde a sortie, for the purpose of clearing 
the Captaaika bazaar in front of the resi¬ 
dency kitchen-gardcu, and the adjacent 
houses. Two detachments of this small 
force, led by Captain Baasano and Captain 
Hughes, issued out, under cover of some 
long grass and shrubs, near the Redan 
battery; while a third party, under Captain 
Lawrence, passing out by Innes* garrison, 
suddenly rushed upon the surprised enemy, 
captured a battery of three guns, aud drove 
the panic-stricken rebels into the river, 
where those whe were not drowned were 
shot down to a man. 

The party led by Captain Hughes took 
the direeti on of the irou bridge, near which 
they spiked two mortars; aud, before re¬ 
tiring, blew up a powder-magazine belong¬ 
ing to the enemy. . Unfortunately, the 
gallant commander was mortally wounded 
in the daring exploit. As trophies of the 
success of his expedition, Major Lowe 
brought back to the intrenchments with 
him, one 18-pounder, one 9-pouudcr, one 
6-pounder, aud four smaller guus. 

Ou the 27(b, another sortie was made by 
Major Stephenson, with the whole of the 
1st Madras fusiliers, the object being to 
destroy the Garden battery. The enemy, 
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ou their approach, at first abandoned the 
post, but still fiicd on their assailants from 
all points; and at length collected in such 
force, that the English were compelled to 
return to the shelter of the intrenchmenU; 
first, however, spiking three guns, and de¬ 
stroying the battery. The object of the 
sortie was partly frustrated by the delay of 
the blasting party, who were to have burst 
the guns; besides which, the water in¬ 
tended for the purpose had been drank by 
! the men as they came along. This affair 
was attended with the loss of valuable lives, 
as well as some degree of disappointment. 

The attention of the enemy was kept 
alive by continuous sorties from the garri¬ 
son, in most of which tho object of the 
assailants was successfully accomplished; 
aud it was attempted to make the Cawn- 
pore-road a line of communication by open¬ 
ings from house to house along the direct 
route; but the idea had to be abandoned 
wlit’ii, in tho course of the progress, a 
mosque intervened, so strongly fortified and 
garrisoned with native riflemen, that it 
could not be taken without an immense 
sacrifice of life. The houses progressively 
occupied as a covered way were therefore 
rendered untenable for the enemy, and 
abandoned; aud redoubled exertions w ere 
made in repairing the defences of the old 
position, aud in constructing batteries, and 
forming intrench meets within and before 
the new one. Owing to the great number of 
camp-followers who had coi.io in with the 
Oude field force, the requisite labour was 
supplied far more readily than before; and 
the sepoys :>till in the garrison, who, in 
time of pence, would have urged their caste 
as a reason for not handling a spade, now 
worked for the common safety without 
remonstrance. 

Xu this way, between sorties of the gnrri- 
sou, repelling attack* by the rebels, and 
strengthening the fortifications of the resi¬ 
dency and its outposts, time sped on 
1 through the month of October. No reli¬ 
able communication could yet be held with 
the world beyond the limits of the .position 
held by the troops, aud nothing remained 
for the inhabitants of the enclosure but to 
await with patience the arrival of a force 
that should really restore them to liberty. 

Early in October, a division order, highly 
and deservedly complimentary to the garri¬ 
son, was issued by Major-general Sir James 
Outran). By that document, the general 
tendered to Brigadier lnglis, and “to every 
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individual member of the garrison, the as¬ 
surance of his confidence, that their services 
would be regarded by the government under 
which they were immediately serving, by 
the British nation, and by her gracious 
majesty, v.ith equal admiration to that with 
which he was himself impressed.” The 
order then proceeds as follows:—“ The 
major-general believes that the annals of 
warfare contain no brighter page than that 
which will record the bravery, fortitude, 
vigilance, and patient endurance of hard¬ 
ships, privation, and fatigue, displayed by 
the garrison of Lucknow; and he is very 
conscious that his unskilled pen must needs 
fail adequately to convey to the right hon¬ 
ourable the governor-general of India, and 
his excellency the commander-in-chief, the 
profound sense of the merits of that garri¬ 
son, which has been forced on his mind by 
a careful consideration of the almost incre¬ 
dible difficulties with which they have had 
to contend. 

"The term 'illustrious’ was well and 
happily applied by a former governor-gen- 
erai of India, to the garrison of Jellalabad ; 
but some far more laudatory epithet (if 
such the English language contains) is due, 
the major-general considers, to the brave 
men whom Brigadier Inglis has commanded 
with U 13 deviating success, and untarnished 
honour, through the late memorable siege; 
for while the devoted band of heroes who 
so nobly maintained the honour of their 
country’s arms, under Sir R. Sale, were 
^eldom exposed to actual attack, the Luck¬ 
now garrison, of inferior strength, have, in 
addition to a series of fierce assaults gal¬ 
lantly and successfully repulsed, been for 
three weeks exposed to a nearly incessant 
fire from strong and commanding positions, 
held by ail enemy of overwhelming force, 
possessing powerful artillery, having at their 
command the whole resources of what was 
but recently a kingdom, and animated by 
an insane and bloodthirsty fanaticism. 

" It is a source of heartfelt satisfaction to 
the major-general, to he able, to a certain 
extent, to confer on the native portion of 
the garrison an instalment of those rewards 
which their gallant and grateful commander 
has sought for them, and which he is very 
certaiu the gover nor-general will bestow in 
full; and though the major-geueral, as re¬ 
gards the European portiou of the garrison, 
cannot do more than give his most earnest 
and hearty support to the recommendations 
of the brigadier, he feels assured that the 
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ernor-gcneral of India will fully and 
f _ dicly manifest his appreciation of their 
distinguished services, and that our be¬ 
loved sovereign will herself deign to convey 
to t>icm some gracious expression of royal 
approbation of their conduct. 

" Brigadier Inglis has borne generous 
testimony to the bravery, vigilance, devoted - 
ness, and good conduct of all ranks; and 
to all ranks, a* the local representative of 
the British Indian government, the major- 
genera\ tended* his warmest acknowledg¬ 
ments. He wtuld fain offer his special 
congratulations and thanks to the European 
and Eurasian portion of the garrison, whom 
Brigadier Inglis has particularly noticed; 
but, by doing aoL he would forest al the 
governor-general lu the exercise of what 
the major-general is assured will be one of 
the most pleasing arts of his official life.” 

Soou after the pro mulgation of the above 
divisional order, the tide of promotion set 
in upon the heroic defenders of Lucknow, 
and most of the officers obtained a step in 
rank. The immediate recognition, by the 
governor -general, of the services rendered 
by the men, was embodied in a general 
order already referred to;* the effect of 
which was, that uutil their numbers were 
augmented by the native troops with Sir 
Colin Campbell, there was no longer h 
private among* the native soldiers of the 
residency garrisons. .Such recognition was 
prompt aud generous on the part of the 
Indian government; but tbe honours at the 
disposal of the authorities at home were 
more tardily dispensed, so far as the troops 
in her majesty’s service were concerned. 

During ihe interval that bmi elapsed 
since the first investment of the English 
position by the rebels, the latter had chosen 
for themaehres a king, by way of a rallying 
point for Indian loyalty. This puppet was 
a natural son of tbe deposed king of Oude. 
then in captivity at Fort William, whoso 
successor his adherents proposed to recog¬ 
nise as a sort of tributary prince to the 
king of Delhi. Being a child only eight 
or ten years old, the real power was vested 
in a miuister and a council of state. The 
office of the former was conferred upon a 
dignitary of the late court, named Shirrcti- 
u-DowUh. Tbe post of commander-in- 
chief of the army of Oude was assumed by 
Hissamut-u-DowIah ; and the council of 
rtate was formed of the late king’s prin¬ 
cipal servants, the chiefs and talookdurs, 

• Sc*e ante, p. 56. 
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and the self-elected leaders of the rebel 
anuy—the subordinate officers o* which 
were elected by the sepoys; and they, in 
turn, chose their commander: and thus a 
framework for the future native govern¬ 
ment of Oude was presumed to be estab¬ 
lished. 

The month of November dawned but 
gloomily upou the care\v< rn inhabitants of 
the residency. Their resources were rapidly 
diminishing*; their means of supply uncer¬ 
tain, and probably more distant than ever. 
But they were not without hope; for vague 
rumours had reached them of a powerful 
effort that would be made for the final relief 
of the garrison by the commander-in-chief 
in person; and they were compelled to en¬ 
dure the prolonged torture of suspense for 
a while, that they might the more enjoy 
the blessing of a glorious reality; 

But while, during this tedious interval, 
the British residents at Lucknow were 
stoutly maintaining their ground against 
the merciless traitors by whom they hod 
beeu so long surrounded, the position of j 
the small detachment, with its helpless j 
charge of sick and wounded left at Alurn-' 
bagh, was at first almost as desperate., 
When General Havelock left 200 men 
at that post, with four guns, to protect 
the sick and wouuded of his force, with 
a large convoy of vehicles, animals, bag¬ 
gage, ammunition, and stores, besides a 
crowd of camp-followers, lie did not for an 
iustaut imagine, that he would be out oft 
from them, and that the residency and the 
Alumbagh would presently become objects 
of two separate and distinct sieges. Such, 
however, was the case. Not a soldier could 
pass from the one place to the other; and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that a 
messenger could convey a small note rolled 
up in a quill, or concealed between the soles 
of his shoe. The place was known to be 
tolcrtibly well fortified, and capable of re¬ 
sisting an Assault; but still, as far as mu¬ 
tual support whs concerned, it was perfectly 
isolated and inaccessible. Fortunately, the 
enemy preferred to concentrate his num- j 
hers iu and immediately around Lucknow,, 
and, consequently, did not appear in any 
great numbers ou the Cawnpore side of; 
Alumbagh; and the etfect of this arrange¬ 
ment was, that reinforcements were enabled 
ultimately to reach the Alumbagh, although 
they could not yet penetrate the armed 
masses that occupied the three miles of dis¬ 
tance between the latter aud the residency. 
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Thus, on the 3rd of October, a convoy of pro¬ 
visions, with 300 men of the 64th regiment, 
under Major Bingham, started from Cawn¬ 
pore, and reached the Alumbagh without ob¬ 
struction by theenemy; but could advance no 
further. On the 14th, a second convoy, under 
Major Barnston, of the 78th highlanders, was 
also dispatched from Cawnpore ; but, on the 
way, it was attacked in such force that it 
could not reach the Alumbagh, and there¬ 
fore returned—having, with great difficulty, 
and the loss of some valuable lives, pre¬ 
vented the supplies from falling into the 
hands of the euemy. A subsequent at¬ 
tempt was more successful; and, upon the 
whole, the Alumbagh was comparatively 
uuraoiested during the entire period ; but 
much sickness prevailed within the place, 
owing to the deficiency of space and fresh 
air, as well as from scanty food in the in¬ 
tervals between the arrival of the different 
convoys of provisions, &e. 

We must now direct attention to the 
movements of the commander-in-chief, who, 
it will be recollected, had remained at the 
seat of government after his arrival in 
India, for the purpose of concerting mea¬ 
sures with the governor-general for the 
suppression of the revolt and the resettle¬ 
ment of the country, and also to mature 
the plan of operations for the campaign 
before him. That the delay in assuming 
the command in the field was not without 
beneficial result, as regarded the welfare of 
the future native army, may be conjectured 
from the promulgation of a most important 
order, in which the commander-in-chief 
observes, that “ it is obviously necessary 
that all officers serving iu India should 
make themselves acquainted with the Hin¬ 
dustani languageand he desires that 
commanding officers of regiments will take 
measures for urging forward the instruc¬ 
tion of their officers, and more particularly 
of the younger captains and subalterns of 
their respective corp9. The order then pro¬ 
ceeds thus:— 

“ The interpreter of the regiment, whose 
office has hitherto been almost a sinecure, 
will institute a class under the orders of 
the commanding officer, aud will give, when 
it is possible, one lecture a-day on the IC»n- 
dostani lauguage. The subalterns aud 
younger captains arc to be ordered to at¬ 
tend these lectures. Commanding officers 
are directed to support the interpreter by 
occasional attendance at the lectures, as at 
an instruction parade; and they will assist 
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the officers whom it is proposed to instruct, 
in procuring mooushees, with the help of 
the interpreter/' 

The commander-in-chief thou declares 
his intention of acting up to the spirit of 
the instructions of his royal highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, as expressed in the 
government general order (No. 538, of 
1857), by which the stalf of the army in 
India was opened to her majesty's service ; 
and observes, that “an officer is clearly 
not fitted for the lowest staff appointment 
in India, who has not at least a colloquial 
knowledge of the Hindustani language/' 
Sir Coliu then directed, that at the expira¬ 
tion of six months after their arrival in 
India, divisional generals should report as to 
the progress made by their aides-de-camp; 
and officers then in India, were not to be 
taken on the personal staff of any general, 
until they were declared to have acquired 
such colloquial facility. 

Returns were to be sent in, on the 1st ofi 
January and the 1st of July, to head¬ 
quarters, from regiments, showing tliej 
mimes of all the officers, and the progress 
made by them according to the order; 
such return being signed by the inter¬ 
preter, and countersigned by the com¬ 
manding officer of the regiment. Sir Colin 
then observes, in conclusion—“ There is no 
time so favourable for the colloquial study 
of the Hindustani language, as when a 
regiment is encamped; and the com- 
inander-in-chief, therefore, will hear of no 
delay in the execution of this order, be¬ 
cause the corps arc not in quarters/ 1 

Had this regulation been in force only 
two years earlier, in all probability the tre¬ 
mendous conspiracy that has convulsed 
India would not have reached maturity; 
since, if the Europeau officers of the native 
regiments had been able to understand the 
language of the men under their command, 
it is impossible but that the wide-spread 
plot must have been discovered before it 
was ripe for execution, and the evil could 
have been nipped in the bud. The pro¬ 
mulgation of this order was a positive con¬ 
demnation of the system hitherto tolerated, 
as regards the intercourse between the 
European officers and the native soldiers. 

After having arranged w ith the governor- 
general the plans to be followed in the 
existing emergency, anil provided for the 
transport of reinforcements as fast its they 
should arrive at Calcutta, Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell himself loft the capital on the 28th ofi 


October, to take command of the army in 
the field for the relief of Lucknow. 

.The progress of the commander-in-chiet 
from Calcutta to the scene of operations 
was unattended by any of the pomp or 
parade that had hitherto characterised the 
movements of personages holding distin¬ 
guished rank in ludia. Merely accompa¬ 
nied hv three or four officers of his staff, 
he rapidly pursued his course towards 
Oude, via Benares and Cawnpore; and, in 
his haste and recklessness of personal 
danger, had nearly rushed into a dilemma 
that might have materially influenced the 
future fortune of the rebels. On the 31st 
of October ho arrived at Benares, where 
he held a military levee , and afterwards 
had an interview with the lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor of the province. After these forimdi- 
ties had been disposed of, Sir Colin and his 
attendants left for Allahabad at one in the 
afternoon. Shortly after leaviug, and while 
yet on the Benares side of Shergottv, the 
party suddenly came within view of a de¬ 
tachment of the fugitive and mutinous 
32nd, who were leisurely crossing the 
country from Deoghur, in the Sauthal dis¬ 
trict. The rebels had with them fourteeu 
elephants, and a strong body of the 12th 
irregular cavalry, some of whom appeared 
to be inclined to approach the carriages in 
which the cominamier-iu-chicf and the offi¬ 
cers accompanying him were riding. The 
discovery of the peril was fortunately made 
while there was yet time to escape by turn¬ 
ing back, which the party did with all 
►jpeed for a distance of ten miles, when 
they met with some soldiers in a bullock 
train, by whom the commander-in-chief 
was then safely escorted on his route to 
Allahabad, from whence he proceeded with 
all possible dispatch to Cawnpore. 

Remaining at the latter place no longer 
than was necessary to perfect his arrange¬ 
ments, Sir Colin, on the 9th of Noveml>er, 
crossed the Ganges ; and, on the same day, 
joined the force under the command of 
Brigadier Hope Grant, which awaited his 
arrival in camp at Bunnee bridge, about 
seven miles from the Alumhagh. The 
troops here collected by the 12th of No¬ 
vember, consisted of her majesty's 8th, 
53rd, 75th, and 93rd regiments of infantry; 
two regiments of Punjab infantry, and a 
small party of native sappers aud miners; 
her majesty's 9th lancers, and detachments 
of Sikh cavalry and Hodsou'a horse. Here, 
also, awaited the commander-in-chief, Cap- 
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tain Peers naval brigade, with eight guns, 
ten guns of the horse artillery, six light 
Held piece*, and a heavy Held battery of the 
royal artillery; the whole force number¬ 
ing about 2,7*00 infantry, and 700 cavalry. 

It had become known to Sir James Out- 
rani, that the force commanded by Sir 
Colin Campbell was approaching Lucknow, 
and it was deemed essential that a plan of 
the city and residency should he forwarded 
j to him for his guidance in the advance: 

| it was also important that some intelli¬ 
gent person, well acquaiuted with the 
locality of both, who could explain the 
relative positions, and act as guide if re¬ 
quired, should be employed on the hazard¬ 
ous mission. For this purpose, a civilian 
natned Kavanagh, who had distinguished 
himself in several sorties he had accom¬ 
panied iu the capacity of assistant-field- 
engineer, volunteered to go to the com- 
Tnauder-in-cliiePs camp; and, his offer 
being accepted, he set out, and fortunately 
succeeded in accomplishing his object. 
Mr. Kavanagli’s narrative of his adventure 
is interesting; and the exploit altogether ia 
entitled to more than passing notice, for 
its daring and its successful result. He 
says— 

“While passing through the intrcnchioent of 
Lucknow about 30 o'clock A.M. on the 9th instant, 
I learnt that a spy had come in from Cawnpore, and 
that he was going back in the night as far as Alum- 
bagh with despatches to his excellency Sir Colin 
Campbell, the commander-in-chief, who, it was said, 
was approaching Lucknow with five or six thousand 
men. 

“ I sought out the spy, whose name is-, 

end who was in the court of the deputy-conmis- 
1 sioner of lluriabad before the outbreak in Ouilc, 
He had taken letters from the iaUenchment before, 
but I had never seen him till now. 1 found him 

intelligent, and imparted to him my desire to venture 
in disguise to Alumbagh in his company. He hesi¬ 
tated a great deal at acting as my guide, but made 
no attempt to exaggerate the dangers of the road. 

| He merely urged that there was more chance of 
j detection by our going together and proposed that 
! 'v<* should take different roads and meet outside of 
i tho city, to which 1 objected. 1 left him to transact 
j some buhiness, my mind dwelling all the time on the 
means of accomplishing my object. 

M 1 had, some days previously, witnessed the 
preparation of plana which were being made by 
direction of Sir James Outran), to assist the com¬ 
mander-in-chief in his march into Lucknow for the 
relief of the besieged ; and it then occurred to me that 
some one with tne requisite local knowledge ought 
to attempt to reach his excellency's camp beyond or 
at Alumbagh. The news of Sir Colin Campbell's 
advance revived tile ideas, and 1 made up my mind 
to go myself, at two o’clock, after finishing the 
business I was engaged upon. 1 mentioned to 
Colonel K. Napier, chief of Sir James Outrau’s ataJ, 
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that I was willing to proceed through the enemy to 
Alumbagh, if the general thought my doing so 
would be of service to the commander-in-chief. 
He was surprised at the offer, and seemed to regard 
the enterprise us fraught with too much danger to 
be assented to; but he did me the favour of com¬ 
municating the offer to Sir James Outram, because 
he considered that my zeal deserved to be brought 
to his notice. 

“ Sir Juines did not encourage me to undertake | 
the journey, declaring that he thought *t so danger¬ 
ous that he would not himself have Asked any officer 
to attempt it. J[, however, spoke so confidently of 
success, and treated the dangers so lightly, that ho 
at last Yielded, and did ine the honour of adding, 
that if 1 succeedi d in reaching the commander-in- 
chief, my knowledge would be a great help to him. 

14 1 secredy ammged for a disguise, so that my j 
departure might not be known to my wife, as ahe 
was not well enough to bear the prospect of an 
eternal separation. When l left home, aWit seven 
o'clock in the evening, she thought I was going on 
duty for the night to the mines, for I was working 
as nn assistant-field-eiigincer by order of Sir James 
Outram. 

“By half-past seven (’clock my disguise was com¬ 
pleted; and when I entered the room of Colonel 
Napier, no one in it recognised me. I was dressed 
as a bud mash, or as an irregular soldier of the city, 
with sword and shield, native-made shoes, tight 
trowsers, a yellow silk koortah over a tight-fitting 
white muslin shirt, a yellow-coloured chintz sheet 
thrown round my shoulders, a cream-coloured 
turban, and a white waistband or kumurbund. My 
face down to the shoulders, and my hands to the 
wrists, were coloured wilh iamp-black, the cork used 
being dipped in oil to cause the colour to .adhere a 
little. I could gel nothing better. I had little 
confidence in the disguise of my features, and I 
trusted more to the darkness of the night: but Sir 
James Outram and his staff Reemed satisfied, and, 
offer being provided with a small double-barrelled 
pistol, and a pair of broad pyjamahs over the tight 
drawers, I proceeded, with*feunoujee Lai to the 
right bank of the river Goomtee, running north of 
our intrenchnient, accompanied by Captain Ilardinge 
of the irregular cavalry. 

44 Here we undressed and quietly forded the river, 
which was only about, four feet and a-half deep, and 
about a hundred yards wide at this point. My 
courage failed me while in the water, and if my 
guide had been within reach, I should, perhaps, have 
pulled him back and abandoned the enterprise. 
But he waded quickly through the stream, and, 
reaching the opposite bank, went crouching up a 
ditch lor three hundred yards, to a grove of low 
trees on the edge of a pond, where we stopped to 
dress. While we were here, a man came down to 
the pond to wash, and went away again without 
observing us. 

44 My confidence now returned to me, and, with my j 
tulwar resting on my shoulder, we advanced into the 
huts in front, whore I accosted a matchlockman, 
who answered to :ny remark, that the night was 
Cold, 4 It is very cold ; in fact, it is a cold night.* I 
assed him, adding that it would be colder by-and- 
>*«• 

“ Aftec going six cr seven hundred yards further, 
we reached the iron bridge over the Goomtee, where 
we were stopped and called over by a native officer, 
who was seated in an upper-storied house, and 
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seemed to be in command of a cavalry picket, 
whose horses were near the place, saddled. My 
guide advanced to the light, and I staved a little 
back in the shade. After being told that we had 
come from Mundeon four old cantonment, and then 
in the possession of the enemy), and that we were 
going into the city to our homes, he let us proceed. 
We continued on along the left hunk of the rivjr to 
the stone bridge, which is about eight or nine hun¬ 
dred yards from the iron bridge, passing unnoticed 
through a number of sepoys and niatchlockroen. 
Borne of whom were escorting persons of rani; in 
palanquins preceded by torches. 

“ Ivecrossing the Doom tee by the stone bridge, we 
went, by a sentry unobserved, who was closely ques¬ 
tioning a dirtily-dressed native, and into the chcuk, 
or principal street of the city of Lucknow, which 
was not illuminated as much as it used to be previous 
to the siege, nor was it so crowded. I jostled 
against several armed men in the street without 
being spoken to, and only met one guard of seven 
sepoys, who were amusing themselves with some 
women of pleasure. 

“ When issuing from the city into the country, wo 
were challenged by a chowkeedar or watchman, 
who, without stopping us, merely asked us who we 
were. The part of the city traversed that night hv 
me, seemed to have been dtverted by at leant a third 
of its inhabitants. 

“ I was in great spirits when we reached the green 
fields, into which I had not been lor five months. 
Every thing around us smelt sweet, and a carrot I 
took from the road-side was the most delicious I 
had ever tasted. I gave vent to my feelings in a 
conversation with Kunoujee Lai, who joined in my 
admiration of the province o! Oude, and lamentation 
that it was now in the hands of wretches whose 
misgovernment and rapacity were ruining it. 

“A further walk of u few miles was accomplished 
in high spirits. But there was trouble before ijs. 
We had taken the wrong road, and were now quite 
out of our way in the DU Ivoosha park, which was 
occupied by the enemy. I went within twenty yards 
of two guns to see what strength they were, and 
returned to the guide, who was in gr«*at. alarm, and 
begged I would not distrust him because of the 
mistake, aa it was caused by his anxiety to take me 
away from the pickets of the enemy. I bade him 
not to be frightened of me, for 1 whs not annoyed, 
as such accidents were not unfrequent < ven when 
there was no danger to be avoided. It was now 
about midnight. We endeavoured to persuadfe a 
cultivator, who was watching his crop, to show us 
the way for a short distance, but he urged old age 
and lameness; and another, whom I peremptorily 
told to come w ith us, ran off screaming, and alarmed 
the whole village. We next walked quickly away 
into the canal running tinder the Uharbagh, in 
which 1 fell several, times, owing to my shoes being 
wet and slippery, und my feet sore. The shoes were 
hard and tight, and had rubbed the skin oft' my 
toes, and cut into the flesh above the heels. 

“ In two hours more we were again on the right 
direction, two women in a village we passed having 
kindly helped u* to find it. About two o’clock we 
reached an advanced picket of sepoys, who told u* 
the way, after asking where we had come from and 
whither «e were going. I thought it safer to go up 
to the picket than to try to pa^s them unobserved. 

“Kunoujee Lai now begged 1 would not press 
him uptake me into Alurabagh, as he did not know 


the way in, and the enemy wire strongly p< %ted 
around the place. I was tired and in pain fron the 
shoes, and would therefore have preferred goitq into 
Alumbugh ; hut as the guide feared attempt!’ g it, 
1 desired him to go on to the camp of the com- 
mander-in-chief, which he said was near Bunt ee (a 
village eighteen miles from Lucknow), upfn the 
Cewnpore-road. The moon had risen by this time, 
and we could see well ahead. 

“ By three o’clock we arrived at a grove o mango 
trees, situated on a plain, in which a man was sing¬ 
ing at the top of his voice. I thought le was a 
villager, but he got alarmed on hearing us rpproach, 
and astonished us too by calling out a guard of 
twenty-five sepoys, nil of whom asked questions. 
Kunoujee Lai here lost heart for the first time, and 
threw away the letter entrusted to him fo Sir Colin 
Campbell. J kept mine safe in my tu ban. We 
satisfied the guard that we were poor me* travelling 
to Uirroula, a village two miles this aide of the 
chiefs ?amp, to inform a friend of the death of hia 
brother by a shot from the British intrenchment at 
Lucknoil’, and they told us the road. Th »y appeared 
to be greai.lv relieved on discovering that it was not 
their terrible foe, who wus only a f<sw miles in 
advance of them. We went in the direction indi¬ 
cated by hem, and after w alking for b df-an-hour, we 
got into a jheel or swamp, which anj numerous and 
large in Ouie. Wo had to wade th’ougii it for two 
hours up to our waists in water, and through weeds; 
but before v e found out that we were in a jheel, we 
had gone too far to recede. 1 wus nearly exhausted 
on getting o\U of the water, haring made great 
exertions to l\rce our wuy through the weeds, und 
to prevent the yolour being washed off my face. It 
was nearly gor.A, from my nands. 

“I now rested for fifteen minutes, despite of the 
remonstrances of the guid-», and went forward, pass¬ 
ing between two ficket* of the enemy, who hod no 
sentries thrown ot t It was near four o’clock in the 
morning when I si >pped at the comer of a tope, or 
grove of trees, to a cep for an hour, which Kunoujee 
Lai entreated I w mid not do; but I thought he 
overrated the dangi r, and, lying down, I told Kirn to 
see if there was any one in the grove who would tell 
him where we then were. 

“ We had not got e far when I heard the English 
challenge, ‘ Who co les there,* with a native accent. 
We had reached a 1 ritish cavaln outpost. My eyes 
filled with joyful tea rs, and I shook the Sikh officer 
in charge of the pic xet heartily by the hand. The 
old soldier was as pi k ased as myself when he heard 
from whence I hna ome, and he was good enough 
to send two of his nj en to conduct me to the camp 
of the advanced guard. An officer of her majesty’s 
9th lancers, who wai visiting his pickets, met me on 
the way, and took rrt i to his tent, where I got dry 
stocking* and trow era, and, what I much needed, 
a glass of brandy, i liquor I had not tasted for 
nearly two months. 

“I thanked God for “having safely conducted me 
through this dangerous enterprise, and Kunoujee 
Lai p or the courage and intelligence with which he 
had conducted himself during tnis trying night. 
Whan v. o wer ? questicned, he let me speak os little 
a* possible. He always had a ready answer; and I 
feel Liat 1 am indebted to him in o great, measure, 
more thm to myself, fer my escape. It will give me 
great *atisfaction to hear that he has been suitably 
rewarded. 

** In undertaking tills enterprise, I was actuated 
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by a sens© of duty, believing that I couUl he of use te 
hisexcellefjcythecommander-in-ehtefjwhen approach¬ 
ing, for its relief, the besieged garrison, winch had 
heroically resisted the attack of thirty times its own 
number for five months, within a weak and irregular 
intrench meat j and secondly, because I was anxious 
to perform some service which would ensure to me the 
honour of wearing our most gracious majesty's cross. 

44 My reception by J$ir Colin Campbell and hia sutf 
was cordial and kind to the utmost degree ? and if I 
never have more than the remembrance of their con¬ 
descension, and of the heartfelt congratulations of 
Sir James Outram and of all the officers of his garri¬ 
son , on my sab* return to them, I shall not repine; 
though, to be sure, having the Victoria Cross would 
moke me a prouder and a happier man. 

‘•James Kay\kagii. 

44 Camp, Alumbagh, 24th November, l$d7. w 

At length, on the 13th of November, the 
troops were put in motion en route for the 
Alumbagh; but on approaching a small fort 
to the right of the position, named Jella- 
labad, the advanced column was suddenly 
attacked by a strong body of the rebels, who 
were there posted. A very short time suf¬ 
ficed to dispose of this obstruction, as they 
were brokeu up and dispersed by a brilliant 
charge of Hodson’a irregular horse, led by 
Lieutenant Gough; and the fort being im¬ 
mediately taken possession of, was disman¬ 
tled and rendered untenable by the enemy. 
This affair having been disposed of. Sir 
Colin proceeded to the Alumbagh where 
he deposited his baggage under charge of 
the 75th regiment; ami further reinforce¬ 
ments having come up, he availed himself 
of the information afforded by the plan and 
Kavanagh’s explanations, and determined 
to approach the city by skirting: the eastern 
and northern suburbs, and thus avoid the 
fortified buildiugs and street obstructions 
that lay in the direct route to the residency 
from the Alumbagh. His plan of opera¬ 
tion in the direction chosen, was to baiter 
down the cnemy ’9 defences step by step 
and day by day, so as to form a passage for 
his troops w r ith comparatively trifling loss of 
life. Ho saw, by the plan, that at the 
eastern extremity of the town there was a 
large open space, iu which the troops could 
act; and which, although sprinkled with 
rnosques, palaces, and other large buildings, 
was free from those deep narrow laues or 
defiles that had been so perilous in the 
adyauce of Havelock and Outram, and he 
proposed to make the capture of each of 
these buildings the base of operations for 
attacks oil other posts nearer the heart of 
the city, until at length the residency could 
be reached. 

On the morning of the 14th, Sir Colin 


advanced from the Alumbagh, his first 
point of attack being a hunting-palace of 
the late kings of Oude, called Dil Koosha 
(Heart's Delight), situated on an eminence, 
iu a beautiful and extensive park. As he 
approached the latter, his leading column 
was met by a long line of musketry fire; 
reinforcements were sent to the front, and, 
after a running fight of about two hours, 
the position was abandoned by the enemy, 
who were driven down the hill to the Mar- 
tiuiere college, about half a mile distant, 
from whence they were speedily ejected, 
and pursued across the garden and park of 
that establishment, and thence beyond the 
canal into the streets of the city. The 
commander-in-chief then made the Dil 
Koosha palace his head-quarters, and some 
heavy guns being placed at the side of the 
canal, the enemy was kept in check for that 
night. The result, of this day's operations 
w as most propitious; for not only had an 
advantageous post been secured, which 
commanded the whole eastern suburb, but 
he had brought thus far iu safety a large 
supply of provisions and stores for the use 
of the beleaguered garrison, of which he 
was now within view. 

After completing his arrangements, mul 
exchanging signals with Havelock and Out- 
ram on the 15th, the comnundcr-m-chiel 
resumed active operations on the following 
day. Leaving every description of unne¬ 
cessary baggage at the Dil Koosha, and 
supplying every soldier of his force with 
food in his liavresack for three days, he 
crossed the canal, and advanced to the 
Sepunderbagh (Alexander’s Garden), a very 
extensive building of strong masonry, in [ 
the midst of a large gardeu encircled by a I 
high wall, and loopholed in all directions 
for musketry. Its natural advantages for 
defence were made the most of by the | 
enemy, who had now become desperate, 
and were evidently resolved to defend it to 
the last. The post was strongly garrisoned 
by the insurgents, who also occupied a 
fortified village about a hundred yards dis¬ 
tant from it, and through which the passage 
of the troops lay. 

The attack upon the Secunderbagh was 
first made by the column under Brigadier 
Hope. As it advanced, a murderous fire 
was kept up on the troops, who were, con¬ 
sequently, ordered to move on in skirmish¬ 
ing order. The horse artillery and heavy 
field guns were quickly brought up to an¬ 
swer the enemy’s lire, which they md*etTec- 
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tually; and the brigadier gallantly dashing i 
forward with his advance, after overcoming 
a well-sustained resistance, drove the enemy 
out of the village into the main building, 
which was then ordered to be stormed. 

The 4th Sikhs had been directed to lead 
the attack ; while the 93d highlanders, and 
detachments from the 53rd and other regi¬ 
ments, were to cover their operations. The 
Europeans, however, had not patience, 
enough for this; mid jealous and fearful j 
lest the Sikhs should gain the greatest 
honour, they all rushed forward, vying! 
with each other who should be first in. 

A small breach had been effected in one 
of the walls, but only a small body could 
enter at once. Fortunately, the enemy had 
expected the attack from a different, quarter, | 
and this breach was in one of the most 
weakly-guarded points. \ considerable 
number of men had therefore contrived to 
get in before the guard could obtain rein¬ 
forcements; yet numbers fell. The men 
dashed in as quickly as the narrow broach 
permitted, but coufd not oaas fast enough 
for their ardour. They approached under 
the very loopholes of the enemy, and, hoist¬ 
ing their caps ou their bayonets as a decoy, 
laydown, while the insurgents fired a volley 
at their supposed heads; and then, before 
they could again load, started up, tore 
down the iron bars from the windows, and 
sprang into the midst of their enemies. 

The rebels fought desperately, but vainly, 
against the stalwart avengers of English¬ 
women and children. The slaughter was 
terrific; for nothing but blood would ap¬ 
pease the iufuriated soldiers. On the fol¬ 
lowing day, 2,000 carcasses of the rebel 
host were counted within the walls of that 
fearful house of vengeance; and the gate¬ 
way, the principal room, and the side cham¬ 
bers* were literally saturated with blood, 
and piled up with the dead and dying. No 
mercy was shown; and wheu some wretch 
had cowardice enough (which was rarely 
the case) to throw down his arms and sue 
for life, “ Cawnpore” was hissed into his 
ear, and a thrust of the bayonet put an end 
to his existence. 

These terrible operations occupied nearly 
three hours, and there was yet more work 
in store for the wearied troops, ere they 
could desist from the sanguinary labours of 
that day. While the attack ou the Secun- 
derbagli was at its height, the troops had 
been annoyed by a murderous fire, poured 
upon them from an extensive building, 



from which it became necessary to dislodge 
the enemy. This was the Shah Nujeeff, 
consisting of a large mosque, having a 
domed roof, with a loopholed parapet; and 
four minarets, commanding the whole 
edifice, were filled with riflemen. This 
building was situated in a fine garden sur¬ 
rounded by high walls, loopholed, and filled 
with insurgent troops. The entrance had 
been blocked up with masonry, and, in every 
point, the Shah Nujeeff was carefully barri¬ 
caded and fortified. 

Against these buildings Captain Peel now 
advanced with the naval brigade, bringing 
his heavy fi8-pounders within a few yards 
of the walls; and, aided by a mortar bat¬ 
tery and a field battery of Bengal artillery, 
he comracuced i heavy cannonade, which, 
during several hours, was answered by a 
well-xsustaincd fire from the enemy. The 
moment for the assault having arrived, 
Brigadier Hope led on his highlander*, 
supported by the battalion under Major 
Baniston, who rushed through the breaches 
made by the heavy guns, and, in a com 
paratively short period, filled the Shah 
Nujeeff w ith the corpses of its defenders. 
The troops then ceased operations for the 
day, and, for the next few hours, reposed 
on the bloody scene of their triumphs. In 
his despatches relating to this spirited 
affair, the commander-in-chief said— x< Cap¬ 
tain Peel led up his heavy guns with extra¬ 
ordinary gallantry to within a few yards of 
the building, to batter the massive stone 
walls. The withering fire of the high¬ 
landers effectually covered the naval bri¬ 
gade from greAt loss; but it was an actioe 
almost unexampled in war. Captain Peel 
behaved very much as if he had been layiug 
the ShannoT? alongside an enemy’s frigate.” 

On the next day (the 17th), the building 
denominated the Mess-house was cannon¬ 
aded by the heavy guns of the naval bri¬ 
gade. The building, which stood ou a 
considerable eminence, consisted of a large 
two-storied flat-terraced house, flanked by 
two square turrets, and protected by a deep 
ditch and a loopholed mud wall. After the 
C8-pounders, aided by some shells from a 
mortar battery in the Furoed Bukih palace, 
had inflicted some damage, orders were 
given to storm the place; and the men of 
the 53rd and 90th regiments, followed by 
some Sikhs, rapidly stepping forward, sur¬ 
mounted all obstacles, and rushing iuto the 
building, carried dismay and death among 
the enemy. The ^"®rvatory, or Banks’ 
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house, in the rear of the mess-house, was 
1 next taken by a party of Sikhs, who vied 
1 with British soldiers in valour and detcr- 
I mination; and on that day, and the follow¬ 
ing one, Sir Colin Campbell from one side, 
and General Havelock on the other, ob¬ 
tained possession of all the houses between 
the new intrenchraents, the mess-house, 
and the Motce Mahal (Pearl Palace.) To 
effect this co-operation by the forces, it bad 
been agreed, by signal and messages, that 
as soon as Sir Colin should reach the Se- 
cunderbagh, the outer wall of the eastern 
gardeu of the Fureed Buksli, in which 
t he enemy hud already attempted several 
breaches, should be thrown down by mines 
previously prepared; that two powerful 
batteries, erected in the enclosure, should 
then open on the insurgeuts in front; aud 
that, after the effect desired had been pro¬ 
duced, the troops should storm two build¬ 
ings, known as the Hern Khnna, or deer- 
house, and the Engine-house. This was 
successfully accomplished. At about eleven 
o'clock the operations began. The mines 
' were exploded, the wall demolished; the 
works beyond were shelled by mortars; two 
I of the mines at the Horn Khana were 
charged with destructive effect; aud the 
infantry, eager for a little active work after 
being many weeks pent up within their 
i u trench meats, dashed through the Chut- 
tur Munzil, and carried all before them at 
the point of the bayonet. 

Every obstacle to the junction of the 
forces was now removed; and on the after¬ 
noon of the 17th of November, Sir Colin 
Campbell, while the fire was still heavy, 
was met hy Generals Outram and Have¬ 
lock: a loud, long-continued cheer burst 
fiom the troops, as the latter, with their 
staff, cordially shook hands with the com¬ 
mander-! n-chief, and welcomed him as the 
j deliverer of Lucknow. 

The important operations in connection 
with this gratifying event were, during the 
second and third weeks of November, 
under the immediate personal control of 
Sir Colin Campbell, ns commander-in-chief, 
General Mansfield officiating as chief of his 
staff. Brigadier Hope Grant w;is iu com¬ 
mand of the column formerly distinguished 
as Grcathcd's, which constituted the nu¬ 
cleus of Sir Colin's force. Colonel Great- 
bed, raised to the rank of brigadier-general, 
ill recognition of his services, commanded 
one o/ the brigades of infantry; and Bri¬ 
gadiers Russell and Adrian Hope were at 


the head of two others. Brigadier Little 
commanded the cavalry; Brigadier Crau- , 
ford the artillery; Lientcmint Lennox the 
engineers; and Captain Peel the naval 
brigade. The result of the operations in 
this quarter produced to Grant and Peel 
the honorary distinctions of K.C.B., and 
they consequently became Sir James Hope 
Grant, and Sir William Peel. The whole 
of the officers and troops employed were* 
the objects of warm eulogium by the gov¬ 
ernment, and of well-deserved admiration 
by all classes of their fellow-countrymen. 

The cotninnnder-in-chief's crowning suc¬ 
cess at Lucknow was not obtaiued without 
severe loss; as 122 officers and men were 
killed, and 345 wounded; of whom,.many 
afterwards died of their wounds. Sir Colin 
himself received a slight wound, which did 
not incapacitate him from duty. The loss 
of the enemy was known to have bceu 
frightfully severe, and not less than from 
three to four thousand. They fought at. 
the Secunderbagh and the Shah Nujeeff 
with a reckless desperation, which rendered 
immense slaughter inevitable; and the 
powerful artillery of the naval brigade j 
mowed them down like grass. 

The delight with which the unfortunate 
dttenus of the residency welcomed Sir | 
Colin Campbell and his nuble band, was 
only equalled by that with which the ar¬ 
rival of General Havelock's heroes had been 
greeted two months previous. The assur¬ 
ance of positive safety, and of freedom 
from the terrible thraldom in which they 
had existed for nearly six months, cheered 
all hearts; and the boding* of the most 
desponding were changed to aspirations of 
thankfulness ami joy. They knew they 
were soon to be free; that they would once 
more taste the sweets of liberty, and realise 
the enjoyments that life had yet in store 
for them. A few hours enabled the new¬ 
comers to spread forth some of the supplies 
which their commissariat had provided; 
and once more the luxuries of wheateii 
bread, fresh blitter, oranges, and other arti¬ 
cles (which arc not luxuries save to those 
unable to obtain them) were distributed : ! 
and then caroc the still greater enjoyment 
afforded by the arrival of several “ cart- , 
loads’' of letters aud newspapers from 
England. So long debarred as the occu¬ 
pants of the residency bad been from all 
communication with the outer world, the 
intelligence tliys conveyed to them was 
looked to with pahifu. anxiety. The post- 
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office was berieged with earnest inquirers; j attack such f n army with a force originally 
and the newly-resumed duties of the post- not more t urn a tenth part of their uum- 
master were, for some time, auythiug but a bers, and/ already much reduced, would 





sinecure, 

lu the journal of Lady Iugiis, recording 
many incidents of the siege, this period of 
Lucknow life is described as follows : — 

u To-day (18th of November) we have 
had a quantity of English letters, the first 
wo have had for six months. The very 
sight of them made us feel quite bewil¬ 
dered; and I have not yet been able to 
read more than one. I need not say how 
much I have thought of you all—how 
many, many, sad hearts and hoin* s there 
must be in England just now : and really, 
at present, one cannot see an cud to our 
troubles. The whole of Bengal is in such 
an unsettled state, that no one can tell 
when or where a fresh disturbance may 
break out. Sir Colin is much liked ; ho is 


v w..i» , nv, is ytuK, »»]mi jsuuii necessaries ana coimoris as 

living now exactly as a private soldier ;|] could be hastily brought together (or the 
takes his rations and lies down wherever 1 sick and wounded, during the brief sojourn 
he can to rest. This the uijru like; and ho necessary for organising a convoy to Cawn- 


ia a fine soldier.” 

It was not the intention of the comman¬ 
der-in-chief to remain at Lucknow longer 
time than was necessary to rest his troops, 
and remove the people dependent upon 
them for protection. Mcauwhile, he re¬ 
mained with his army in occupation of the 
positions they had taken outside, and once 
only visited the intvenchments, where he 
was welcomed with the acclaim due to a 
conqueror and a liberator. On the evening 
of his arrival, it was announced that every 
European was to leave Lucknow, and, for 
the present, retire to Cawnpore. The in¬ 
telligence was received by many with a 
fueling of disappointment; for they had 
expected the immediate restoration of Bri¬ 
tish authority in the place, and that the 
staff-officers and civilians would resume 
their former duties under their accustomed 
easy conditions. Such a pleasant transi¬ 
tion haul not, however, entered into the 
strategical arrangements of Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell, who bad fought his way to Lucknow 
expressly to liberate them from the foes 
that surrounded it, and not to omintaiu them 
there at a daily cost of valuable lives; 
seeing that the enemy—who notwithstand¬ 
ing the enormous losses sustained, still 
numbered 50,000 fighting-men in and near 
the city—showed no intention to retreat, 
but rather a determination to defend the 
portions of the place still in their Lands, 
street by street and house by house To 
VOI.. It. N 


convoy 

pore. As only n small amount of baggage 
was allowed for each person, most of the 
property of the residents was necessarily 
left behind; aud, according to the descrip¬ 
tion of the affair by Mr. Rees, u such a 
scene as the residency then presented was 
really sad to behold. Women's apparel, 
children's clothes, rich dresses, men’s cloth- 
lug, cooking-utensils, plate, aud china- 
ware ; all sorts of merchandise aud house¬ 
hold furniture, covering.*, bedding, &c.— 
each and everything was left behind. Any¬ 
thing might be had merely for the takiug 
of it; aud everywhere were seen soldiers 
ami civilians helping themselves to what but 
the day before only large bums could have 
purchased from the owners. It was really 
annoying to think that the insurgents would, 
after all, obtain what we could not take 
away. Fortunately, our European articles 
of dress could be of little use to tneni.”* 
Preparatory to the abandonment of the 
residency, the guns were removed from the 
batteries; and great caution was necessary 
to avoid exciting suspicion of the intended 
movement: the stores and the Company’s 
treasure, amounting to twenty-three lacs of 
rupees, which had been safely preserved 
through ail the perils of the past six months, 
were aiso to be removed to the Dil Ivoosha, 
with the non-combatants and state pri¬ 
soners; the latter being placed under a 
guard of civilians. 

• Rees' Personal Narrative, p. 342. 
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have been a wanton sacrifice of brave men, 
and migl t have risked the necessity fur a 
third relief; it was, therefore, not to be 
thought of, while it could possibly be 
avoidrjl. An order was consequently issued, 
not only that all were to depart, but to de¬ 
part at once. The sick and wounded were 
to he removed directly from the residency 
to Mie Dil ICoosha, a distance of four miles 
in. a straight line, hut over six by the cir- 
evitous route necessary to be taken to 
a/oid the enemy* The women and cliil- 
\ reu were to proceed to the same halting- 
place on the following day, and the bulk of 
the soldiers were to leave the position 
when all . else had safely departed. An 
encampment was formed in the Dil Kooaha 
park, with such necessaries and comforts as 
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At length, the exodus commenced. Many 
ladies in delicate health, unprovided with 
means of conveyance, were compelled to 
walk ns they host could over five or six 
miles of very rough ground, exposed at 
three different points to the constant fire of 
the enemy's musketry; hut happily without 
injury to more than one person, who was 
wounded in the leg. Lady lnglis, in her 
journal, relates the occurrences of this de¬ 
parture as follows :— 

" About 4 o’clock p.m. we made a start, 
and left the place where we had passed so 
] many anxious hours. We were obliged to 
walk, having no carriage-horses; five of 
our horses were turned loose at the com¬ 
mencement of the siege. The road was 
quite safe except in three places, where it 
was overlooked by the enemy’s position, ancl 
we had to run; one poor woman was 
wounded in one of these places. We ar¬ 
rived at Secuuderbagh about six, and found 
every one assembled there, awaiting an 
escort and dhoolies to carry us on. When 
I tell you that upwards of 2,000 men had 
been hastily buried there the day before, 
you can fancy what a place it was; 
however, we met many friends, and were 
- regaled with tea, and plenty of milk 
and bread aud butter—luxuries we had 
I not enjoyed since the commencement of 
our troubles. At ten o’clock we recom¬ 
menced our journey; most of the ladies 
| were iu palanquins; but we had a covered 
I cart, drawn by two obstinate bullocks. 

! We had a force of infantry and cavalry 
with us ; but we had not proceeded half a 
mile when the column was halted, aud au 
order seat back for reinforcements. Some 
noise was heard, and it was feared we 
might be attacked. However, it proved a 
false alarm ; aud after two disagreeable aud 
rather anxious hours, we arrived safely at 
this place (Dil Koosha), and were quar¬ 
tered iu some tents prepared for our recep¬ 
tion. To-day wo have pitched our tent; 
and Mrs. Case, her sister, I and the chil¬ 
dren, occupy the half, having given the 
other to a poor sick lady. We are very 
comfortable, though rather pressed for 
room, and most thankful to breathe the 
j fresh air once again.” 

Another passage relatiug to this migra¬ 
tion from the residency, uiay be quoted from 
the Lady’s Diary , the authoress of which, 
with two other ladies, had secured a car¬ 
riage for the occasion; and thus describes 
their journey:— 

90 


“We had a pair of starved horses of Mr, 
Dubbins' to drag us; but the wretched 
animals had been on siege fare so long that 
they had forgotten the use of fheir legs, and 
had no strength, so came to a standstill 
every five minutes, invariably choosing the 
most dangerous parts of the road for their 
halt. At cue place we were uuder so hot a 
fire that we got out aud ran for our lives, 
leaving the vehicle to its fate; and two 
poor natives, who were helping to push it 
on behind, were shot. At the Fureed 
jhiksh we had to wait a long time, as the 
carriage could not be got through a gate¬ 
way till some stores were cleared away. 
Some officers of the 90th invited us inside, 
aud gave us wine and water, which was 
very refreshing. We walked, after that, 
every step of the way to Secnnderbagh, 
where we all had to wait several hours till 
dhoolies arrived to take on all the women; 
and we proceeded, uuder a strong escort, 
to Dil Koosha. The road to Secunderbagh 
was frightfully dangerous in places. In 
one spot we were passing a 24-pounder, 
manned by some sailors of the naval bri¬ 
gade ; they all called out to us to bend low, 
and run as fast as we could. We had 
hardly done so when a volley of grape 
whizzed over our heads and struck a wall 
beyond. At Secunderbagh we found the 
place overflowing with women and children 
of the Lucknow garrison. About 9 p.m. 
we started again in dhoolies. The crowd 
and confusion wero excessive, the enemy 
hovering round, and firing occasional shots, i 
aud we were only >orne along in the most 
solemn sileuce. The only sounds were the 
tramp, tramp, tramp, of the dhooly bearers, 
aud the screaming of the jackals. It was 
an awful time. One felt as if one’s life 
hung in a balance with the fate we had so 
long dreaded; but our Merciful Father, 
who has protected us through so many and 
great dangers, brought us in safety to Dil 
Koosha, where we arrived about two o’clock 
iu the morning.” 

Leaving the wounded aud non-com¬ 
batants encamped in the park of Dil 
Koosha, we must return to the garrison 
yet holding possession of the residency, 
the future disposal of which now became au 
object of consideration ; and as the opinion 
of Sir James Oufcram, the civil commis¬ 
sioner of Oude, who viewed the question in 
a political light, and of the commander-in- 
chief, who simply looked to the military 
bearing of the subject, did not accord, the 
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following communication was forwarded by 
telegraph on the 20th November, from Sir 
Colin to the governor-general iu council, 
that his decision might be obtained for the 
guidance of both authorities :— 

4t The garrison of Lucknow lias been re- 
^eved, and I am now engaged in carrying 
the women and wounded to the rear. I 
propose to move the whole force to an open 
position outside the town, without furtht r 
loss of life. Sir James Out ram, on the 
contrary, desires that an attack on the 
Kaiserhagh should he made, and then to 
continue to hold the position in the town. 
Me thinks that two strong brigades of GOO 
men would suffice to hold the town after 
the Kaiserhagh had fallen. But I am of 
opinion, that at least the same force would 
he necessary to preserve the communication 
now mentioned by me, to the Alurobngh, 
and constantly under the fire of the enemy ; 
that is to say, four strong brigades would be 
required, unless it is wished that the garri¬ 
son should be again besieged. 

44 I have always been of opinion that the 
position taken up by the lamented Sir 
Henry Lawrence was a false one; and after 
becoming acquainted with the ground, and 
worked iny troops upon it to relieve the 
garrison, that opinion is confirmed. I 
therefore submit, that to commit another 
garrison in this immense city, is to repeat a 
military error, and I cannot consent to it. 

44 I conceive that a strong movable divi¬ 
sion outside the town, with field and heavy 
artillery in a good military position, is the 
real manner of holding the city of Lucknow 
in check, according to our practice with the 
other great cities of India. Such a divisiou 
would aid iu subduing the country here¬ 
after, and its position would he quite suffi¬ 
cient evidence of our intention not to aban¬ 
don the province of Oude. 

44 Such are the general grounds for my 
opinion. The more special ones are, the 
want of means, particularly iufantry, field 
and musket ammunition for prolonged 
operations, owing to circumstances beyond 
my control, and the state of our communi¬ 
cation* in the North-West Provinces. The 
first of these is, of course, unanswerable ; 
the second appears to me au insuperable 
objection to the leaving of more troops in 
Oude than such a division as 1 have men¬ 
tioned, as evidence of the intentions of gov¬ 
ernment. In the meantime, I await the 
instructions of your lordship in the position 
I have taken up. 


(l Owing to the expression of opinion by 
the political authority iu the country, I 
have delayed further movement till I shall 
receive your lordship's reply ” 

The view taken by the commander-in- 
chief met with the immediate approval of 
the governor-getieral iu council, who by 
, telegram, on tho following day, expressed 
| his concurrence as follows :— 
j 44 I have received your message of yester¬ 
day. The one step to be avoided, is a total 
withdrawn) of tho British forces from Oude. 
j Your proposal to leave a strong movable 
division with heavy artillery outside the 
city, and so to-hold the city in check, will 
answer ever}' purpose uf policy 

Pending this correspondence, the garrison 
was not idle. On the 20th, Captain Peel, 
aided by General Havelock's batteries in 
the palaces, breached the Kaiserhagh, and 
coutinued to throw shells into the king's 
palace throughout the day. This practice 
was con tinned on the 21st and 22nd, up to 
the moment appointed for the evacuation uf 
the residency and its outposts by the whole 
garrison. 'Hie effect of the bombardment 
whs evidently very destructive, as the fire 
of the enemy in return, which at first was 
brisk aud continuous, gradually slackened, 
and at last ceased altogether. 

Many things remained to be done w ithin 
the residency enclosure before the troops ot 
lrtglis and Havelock could follow the steps 
of the non-combatants, and leave the posi¬ 
tion they had so long and so gallantly 
maintained. Ah many of the stores as were 
yet remaining had to be carried away or 
destroyed: they had still many of their 
wounded companions to escort and protect 
through the ranks of the enemy, and, at the 
same time, to cover their ultimate object by 
keeping up the bombardment of the Kaiscr- 
bagh, aud*therehy deceive the rebels, whose 
attention was now centred upon that posi¬ 
tion, and w ho expected an attack as soon as 
the bombardment should cease. 

At length the preconcerted hour arrived 
w hen the evacuation was to commence; and 
nothing beiug left to chance, the movement 
was carried out with success. At raiduight 
on the 22nd of November, the last man of 
the rear-guard of the retiring garrisdu 
marched out of the residency quietly and 
cautiously, leaving the lights and fires burn¬ 
ing, and the general aspect of the place 
such as to avoid exciting the suspicion of 
the enemy, who occupied themselves as 
usual, by keeping up a desultory fire of 
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enemy's guns still pounded the old wall, 
and while the bullets still whistled over the 
buildings; and after a six miles'walk in 
ankle-deep sand, wc were halted in a field, 
and told to make ourselves comfortable for 
the night. Here wc were in a pretty 
plight—nothing to cover ourselves, while 
the cold was intense; so we lay down like 
so many sheep huddled together, to keep 
ourselves warm; and so lay till the morning, 
when we arose cold and stiff, with a pretty 
prospect of the chance of hading our ser¬ 
vants in a camp of 9,(XX) men." (This in¬ 
cluded the camp-followers.) 

The commander-in-chief allowed the men 
one day's rest at Oil Koosha; and, on the 
23rd, they encamped in the park. For the 
first time in six mouths, many of them 
enjoyed the comfort of a good dinner. 

On the 21st of the month, the following 
general orders were issued to the troops, 
from the head-quarters of the cotmuander- 
in-chief at the Shah NujeefF:— 

“ Although the commander-in-chief has: not yet 
had lime to peruse the detailed report of Brigadier 
Inglis respecting the defence made by the slender 
garrison under his command, his excellency de¬ 
sires to lose no time in recording his opinion of the 
magnificent defence made by the remnant of a 
British regiment ^her majesty’s 32nd), a company of 
British artillery, and a few hundred sepoys, whose 
rerv presence was a subject of distrust, against all 
the" force of Oude, until the arrival of the rein¬ 
forcement under Major-General Sir James Outram, 

1 G.C.B , and Sir H. Havelock, K.C.B. The per¬ 
severing constancy of this sinaii garrison, under the 
watchful command of the brigadier, has, under 
Providence, been the means of adding to the prestige 
I of the British army, and of preserving the honour 
j and lives of our countr; women. There can he no 
greater reward than f.uch a reflection; and the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief heartily congratulaU-s Brigadier In- 
glis and his devoted garrison on that reflection 
belonging to t hem. 

11 The position occupied by the garrison was an 
! open intrenchmentj the numbers were not sufficient 
to man the defences, and the supply of artillerymen 
for the guns was most inadequate. In spite of these 
; difficult circumstances, the brigadier and his garrison 
held on; and it will be a great pleasure to the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, to bring to the notice of the gov¬ 
ernment of India, the names of all the officers and 
| eoldiera who have distinguished themselves during 
j the gt;eat trial to which they have been exposed. 

•• The cOmtnander-in-cniei congratulates Sir James 
Outram and Sir Henry Havelock on having been 
the first to aid Brigadier Ingli*. The governor- 
general in council ha* already expressed his opinion 
on the splendid feat of inns by which that aid was 

accomplished." 

On the following day, the subjoined ad¬ 
dition was made to tae preceding order:— 

**H^ad-quartera,ShahNujeefT, 22nd November, 1867. 

« When the command<r-m-chxef issued his order 


[general orders. 


of yesterday, with regard to the old garrison of 
Luoknow, his excellency was unaware of the im¬ 
portant part taken, in aid of the aoldiera, by the civil 
functionaries who happened to be at the residency 
when it was shut in by the enemy. His excellency 
congratulates them very heartily on the honour they 
have won in conjunction with their military comrades. 
This is only another instance that, in danger and 
difficulty, all Englishmen behave alike, whatever 
their profession/* 

The following completes the series of 
general orders issued by the commander-in- 
chief upon this memorable occasion :—- 

44 Head-quarter*. La Martinidre, Lucknow, 

23rd November, 1857. 

u The commander-in-chief has reason to bo thankful 
to the force he conducted for the relief of the garrison 
of Lucknow. Hastily assembled, fatigued by forced 
marches, but animated by a common feeling of 
determination to accomplish the duty before them, 
a 1 ! ranks of thi< force nave compensated for their 
small number, in the execution of a most difficult 
duty by unceasing exertions. 

11 From the morning of the 16th, till last night, 
the whole force has been one outlying picket, never 
out of fire, and covering an immense extent of 
ground, to permit tbe garrison to retire scathless i 
and in safety, covered by the whole of the relieving 
force. That ground was won by fighting as hard as 
iteier fell to the lot of the commander-in-chief to 
witness, it being necessary to bring up the same men 
over and over again to fresh attacks; and it is with j 
the greatest gratification that hia oxcelieucy declares 
he never saw men behave better. 

“The storming of the Rtcunderbagh and the ! 
Shah Nujeeff has never been surpassed in daring, 
and the success of it was most brilliant and complete. 
The movement of retreat of last night, by which the 
final rescue of tho garrison was effected, was a model 
of discipline and exactness. The consequence was 
that the enemy was completely deceived, and the 
force retired by a narrow tortuou* lane—the only line 
of rotreat open in the faca of 30,000 enemies—with¬ 
out molestation. 

“The commander-in-chief offers his sincere thanks 
to Major-general Sir James Outram, G.C.B., for the 
happy manner in which he planned ami carried out 
his arrangements for the evacuation of the residency 
of Lucknow.—By order of bis excellency the com- 1 
mander-iii-chief. 

41 W. Mathew, Major, D.A.G ” 

At the time the British troops were thus 
withdrawn from the residency, it was sus¬ 
pected, but not positively known, that 
several English prisoners were in the hands 
of the rebel leaders, in the Kaiserbagh; 
and this surmise unhappily turned out to 
be a fact. The unfortunates were eight in , 
number—namely, Sir Mountstuart Jacksou 
and his sister; Captaiu Orr, his wife and 
child; Lieutenant Barnes, Sergeant Martin, 
a little girl named Christian, and, it was be¬ 
lieved, also another lady, a Mrs. O. Greene. 
Of the original intentions of the rebels 
towards these individuals, there are no 
means of judging; but of the ultimate 
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fate of most of the,a no doubt exists. The 
English troops following the women and 
| children, the treasure and the state pri- 
sowers, had yet scarcely reached the Dil 
Koosha park, before the ruse by which the 
' retreat had been accomplished was dis- 
j covered by the insurgents, who rushed into 
I the deserted enclosure, and in their rage at 
having been baffled, sought to gratify their 
| hatred and revenge by the wanton destruc- 
l tion of y\ rmtever had been left by the Euro¬ 
peans: they then rushed to the TCaner- 
j Ugh, and demanded that the English 
1 prisoners should be given up to them. To 
the* honour of womanhood, the demand was 
| imperatively refused by the begum, so fai¬ 
ns the females were concerned, and they 
were immediately taken under her care in 
the zenana of the palace. With the meu it 
was different. They were given up to the 
furious and disappointed soldiery; who, 
without allowing them a moment for pre- 
I parntioii; tied them to guns, and blew 
them into fragments. The victims of this 
atrocious act of vengeance, were Sir Mount- 
Btuart Jackson, Captain Orr, Lieutenaut 
Barnes, and Sergeant Martin. Of the 
ladies, no tidings were heard for several 
months; but ruost of them were ultimately 
restored to their friends. 

In a supplementary despatch of Sir 
James Outturn, dated from Alumbagh, 
November 25th, that officer, in enume¬ 
rating the successes of the troops under his 
command, writes of the defences of the 
residency enclosure as follows :— 

“ i aiu aware of no parallel to our series 
of mines in modem war; twenty-one shafts, 
aggregating 2()0 feet in depth, and 3,291 
feet of gallery, have been executed. The 
enemy advnruvd twenty mines against the 
palaces aud outposts: of these they ex¬ 
ploded three, wnich caused us loss of life; 
and two which did no injury: seven have 
been blown-in; and out of seveu others the 
enemy have been driven, and their galleries 
taken possession of by our miners—results 
of which the engineer department may well 
he proud. The reports and plans for¬ 
warded by Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B., 
“and now submitted to his cxcelleucy, will 
explain how a line of gardens, courts, and 
dwelling-houses, without fortified enceinte, 
without flanking defeuces, and closely con¬ 
nected with the buildings of a city, has 
been maintained for eight weeks in a cer¬ 
tain degree of security; and notwithstand¬ 
ing the close aud constant musketry fire 


from loopholed walls and windows, often 
within thirty yards, and from every lofty 
budding within ride range; aud notwith¬ 
standing a frequent though desultory fire 
of round shot and grape, from guns posted 
at various distances from 70 to 500 yards. 
Tins result has been obtained by the skill 
and courage of the engineer aud quarter¬ 
master - geuerafs departments, zealously 
aided by the brave officers and soldiers, 
who have displayed the same cool deter¬ 
mination and cheerful alacrity in the toils 
of the trench, nnd amidst tiie concealed 
dangers of the mine, that they had pre- i 
viously exhibited when forcing their way 1 
into Lucknow at the point of the bayonet, j 
and amidst the most murderous fire.” 

In the same despatch, the major-general, i 
while eulogising several individuals of the 
garrison by name, says—“ From the Rev. 

J. P. Harris, chaplain of the garrison, the 
sick and wounded received the most marked 
and personal kindness. His spiritual min¬ 
istrations in the hospitals were incessant; 
his Christian zeal, nnd earnest philau- * 
thropy, I have had constant opportunities 
of observing since my arrival iu Lucknow ; I 
and but one testimony is borne to his exer- 
tious during the siege, aud to the personal 
bravery he displayed in hastening from 
house to home in pursuit of his sacred call¬ 
ing, under the heaviest fire. Daily lie had 
to read the funeral service over numbers of 
the garrison, exposed to shot, shell, and | 
musketry.” The major-general then pro¬ 
ceeds as follows:—“I cannot conclude this 
report without expressing to his excellency 
my intense admiration of the noble spirit 
displayed by all ranks and grades of the 
force since we entered Lucknow. Them¬ 
selves placed iu a state of siege—suddenly 
reduced to scanty and unsavoury rations — 
denied all the little luxuries (such as tea, 
sugar, rum, and tobacco) which, by con¬ 
stant use, had become to them almost 
necessaries of life—smitten in many cases 
by the same scorbutic affections, aud other 
evidences of debility which prevailed among 
the original garrison—compelled to engage , 
iu laborious operations—exposed to con¬ 
stant danger, and kept ever on the alert— 
their spirits and cheerfulness, and zeal aud ; 
discipline, seemed to rise with the occasion. 
Never could there have been a force more j 
free from grumblers, more cheerful, more | 
willing, or more earnest. Aruongst the J 
sick and wounded, this glorious spirit was, 
if possible, still more conspicuous than 
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araongst those fit for duty. It was a paiu 
ful sight to sett so many noble fellowi 
maimed, suffering, and denied those com 
forts of which they stood so much in need 
But it was truly delightful, and made out 
proud of his countrymen, to observe the 
heroic fortitude and hearty cheerfulness 
with winch all was l>oriie.” 

The ink that traced the foregoing gene¬ 
rous recognition of endurance and valour 
was not yet dry, ere the camp v. as. stricken 
by u calamity irreparable and unexpected. 
Overcome by fatigue and over-strained ex¬ 
citement, the good and gallant Havelock 
1 had suddenly closed his victorious career, 
and, on the 25th of November, at Dil. 
i Koosha, succumbed to an attack of dysen¬ 
tery, that in a few hours numbered him 
with the dead. But one feeling pervaded 
the army he had so often led in the path of 
glory—but one sentiment animated his 
countrymen throughout India, when the 
tidings spread abroad that the Christian 
. soldier, for whom an admiring country was 
preparing its honours and its thanks, was 
beyond the reach of its gratitude; and that 
the shouts of welcome with which ull Eu¬ 
rope was prepared to greet his return T o 
the land of his forefather?, would fall echo¬ 
less upon the ear of death. 

Major-general Sir Henry Havelock, Bart., 
K.C.B.—who' thus died in the zenith of his 
fame, and w ho ha* bequeath<1 to his coun¬ 
trymen a name that will Jong be kept as a 
household word in the homes of England 
and of India—was a native of Bishopswear- 
mouth, near Sunderland, where he was 
born on the Gth of April* 1795. lie was 
the second of four sons of William Have¬ 
lock, Esq., of lugrrss-park, near Green¬ 
's hithe, Kent, the descendant and represen¬ 
tative of ft family that had long flourished 
near Great Grimsby, In Lincolnshire. 
Educated at the Charter-house, at the 
period when that school was in the full tide 
of its prosperity, under the head-mastership 
of Dr. Russell, young Havelock numbered 
among his schoolfellows many whose names 
were destined, like his own, to Bhed lustre 
• 'the following anecdote of this young officer is 
recorded in Nopietfs Peninsular lVur t voh vi., p. 
265:— "The Spaniards stopped, arid though the 
| adventurer Downie, now a Spanish general,^encou¬ 
raged them with his voice, and they kept their 
ranks, they seemed irresolute, and did not advance. 
There happened to be present an officer of the 43rd 

I regiment, named liavdock, who being attached to 
Gtneral Altens staff, was sent to ascertain Girona 
progress. His fiery temper could not brook tfie 
j check. He took oft his hat, called the Spaniards to 
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upon the annals of their country. A 
roubriquet, “ philosopher/* by which lie was 
distinguished among Lis companions, was 
applied in consequence of his gentle medi¬ 
tative disposition, and quiet manner—sel¬ 
dom taking part in the boisterous pastimes 
of the playground, but ever ready, with 
friendly offices and kind words, to sooth 
down the asperities of his more excitable 
and impulsive companions. In course of 
time, the appellation diminished to “Phlos/* 
aud occasionally he was addressed as te Old 
Pldos” Few, perhaps, who thus knew 
that thoughtful, uuobtruaivc boy, would 
have believed it possible that, in the V Old 
Phlos” of the Charter-house, they beheld 
the future hero of Cawnpore and Lucknow 
—the noble victor of unnumbered fields. 

While young Havelock was still at the 
Charter-house, a change came over the 
fortune of his family, that rendered his 
withdrawal from that establishment a mea¬ 
sure of prudence. After a short interval, 
the youth was entered as a student at the j 
Middle Temple, it being supposed that the : 
law held out for him .he fairest prospect of 
advancement. Here ho attended the lec¬ 
tures of Chitfcy, the eminent pleader, aud 
formed au intimate friendship with the no 
less eminent Talfourd. But the protewuon | 
chosen for him w ns not to the taste of his J 
noble nature, w hich could not be moulded j 
to any affinity with a lifelong career of • 
sophistry and chicane, and to a sense of | 
honour that could be regulated by the * 
iiuount of a fee. Moreover, though mild I 
in disposition, an in-door occupation d)d j 
not accord w ith his temper. He pined for 
a life of action and enterprise; and, in a ! 
short time, he could exultinglv sav with 
Norval— 

" Heaven soon granted what my tire denied.* 

The elder brother of Henry Havelock, who I 
was in the army, had gained distinction in ' 
the Peninsula, and was mentioned in the | 
despatches of his illustrious chief ns even 
then, in his mere youth , 4t one of the most 
chivalrous officers in the service.”* This 
officer was wounded at Waterloo, where lie 
follow him, and pulling spurs to his horse, at one 
bound cleared the obattit, and went headlong among 
the enemy. Then the soldiers, shouting for * AY 
chico bianco' (the fair boy)—so they callea him, for j 
he was very young, and had light hair—with one : 
shock broke through the i'rench ranks/' This 
noble \outh terminated a car err of honour^ by a 
soldiens death, falling at the head of hh regiment, 
the 14th light dragoons, in a desperate but victorious 
charge on the Sikhs, at the battik of P.amnuggur, 
November 22nd, 1848. 
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acted as aide-de-camp to General Baron 
Alton* and he possessed sufficient interest 
and influence to obtain a commission for 
his brother; and, within a few weeks after 
Waterloo was won, had the satisfaction of 
seeing him gazetted to a second-lieutenancy 
in the rifle brigade* Unfortunately for the 
aspirations of the young soldier, pence 
supervened, amt the prospect of active mili¬ 
tary employ merit in Europe was obscured. 
For eight years young Havelock, as a su¬ 
baltern, was obliged to endure a life of mere 
military routine in various stations of the 
| United Kingdom. 

At length, iu 1823, an opportunity was 
afforded him to exchange into the 13th 
light infantry, a regiment under orders for 
Indian service. The necessary steps for 
effecting this were taken, and Henry Have¬ 
lock landed at Calcutta towards the close of 
that year. In 182*1, the first Burmese war 
broke out, and he served in the campaign 
against the " Sovereign of the Golden 
Foot,” as deputy assistant-adjutant-general 
to the forces, uuder Sir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell, and was present at tin; actions of Na- 
padee, Patn&goa, and Paghan. Upon the 
couclusiou of the war he was associated with 
Captain Lumsdeu and Dr, Knox, in a mis¬ 
sion to the court of Ava, ami had an audi¬ 
ence of the king when the treaty of Yan- 
daboo was signed. In 1827, he was ap¬ 
pointed by Lord Comber me re to the post 
of adjutant of the military depot at Chin- 
surah, on the breaking up of w hich he re¬ 
turned to his regiment. Shortly after this 
he visited Calcutta, and, having passed the 
examination in languages at Fort William, 
was appointed adjutant of his regiment by 
Lord William Bentinck. The corps, at 
that time, was under the command of 
Colonel (afterwards General Sir Hubert) 
In 1888, alter twenty-three years of 
service as a subaltern, Lieutenant Have- 
lock vans promoted to a company, and at¬ 
tended Sir Willoughby Cottou as one of his 
stall’ in the invasion of Afghanistan. He 
served through the Afghan campaign with 
increased distinction, and was present with 
Sir John Keane at the storming of Ghm;- 
nec iu 1839. 

After a short leave of absence, Captain 
Uaveloek was sent to the Punjab in charge 
of a detachment, and was placed on the 
staff of General Elphinstone, as Persian in¬ 
terpreter. lie next served in Cabui, under 
Sir Robert Sale, and was present at the 
forcing of the Khoord-Cabul Pass, the 
9(5 


action of lessen, and all the other engage¬ 
ments of that, force until it reached Jellala- 
bad. In conjunction with Major McGre¬ 
gor and Caption Bnmdfuot, he* had, under 
Sale, the chief direction of the memorable 
defence of that place. For his services iu 
Cabui bj obtained his brevet majority, and 
was made a companion of the Bath. 

Having accompanied Generals Pollock 
and Gough, as Persian interpreter, on one or 
two expeditions of minor importance in 1843, 
we find Major Havelock with the troops at 
Gwalior, and a: the battle of Mnharaipore: 
shortly after which, he obtained the brevet 
rank of lieuter ant-colonel; and, in 1845, he 
proceeded with Lord Ilardinge and Lord 
Gough to the Sutlej ; and was actively 
engaged at the bnitles of Moodkce, Feroze- 
shah, and Sobraon. In the first of those 
engagements he had two horses shot under 
him, and a third at Sobraon, but himself 
escaped without a wound. On the conclu¬ 
sion ot the Sikh war, he was appointed 
deputv-adjutant-genernl of the Queeii'a 
troops at Bombay, and had scarcely received 
tidings of the appointment when the second 
Sikh war commenced. His own regiment, 
the 53rd, was ordered up from Bombay to 
take the field, and had proceeded as far as 
Indore (uearly 400 miles), wheu the order 
was counteroia \ded, and he returned to the 
duties of his stuff appointment. Lieute¬ 
nant-colonel II ivt’lock took advantage of a 
temporary lull iu the discordant elements of 
Asiatic policy, and obtained leave of ab¬ 
sence, on sick certificate, to England, where 
he spent two years, recruiting the health 
weakened by twenty-six years 1 continuous 
service, and returning to India iu 1851. 
Upon his arrival, through the interest of 
Lord Hardingc, who had watched his career 
with admiration, and by whose side lie had 
fought iu the three great battles of the 
Sutlej, he was appointed first, quarter¬ 
master-general, and afterwards adjutant- 
general, of the Queen's forces in India, 
which latter post lie held until the war with 
Persia broke out at the close of 1856. On 
the dispatch of the expedition against 
Persia, Colonel Havelock was nominated to 
the command of the second division of the 
army, and led the troops at Mohammerah. 
The glory of the action, however, such as it 
was, was reserved for the naval force em¬ 
ployed in the expedition, as the Persian 
t roops ignominiously deserted the field be¬ 
fore a gun was fired. Upon the conclusion 
of peace with the government to whom such 
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warriors belonged, Colonel Havelock re- 
, to rued to India, and was wrecked off 
! Ceylon, in the Erin, on bis passage to Cal- 
I ctitta, in April, 1857. An interesting in¬ 
cident of his life is'connected with this 
disaster. When the vessel struck between 
I twelve and one o’clock in the morning, half 
a gale of wind blowing, Colonel Havelock 
sprung upon the deck, and seeing some 
confusion, said in that sharp military tone 
that always commands attention, u Men, be 
steady, and all may be saved: but, if we 
have confusion, all may be lost- Obey your 
orders, and think of nothing else.” They 
did eo; ami behaved in the most exemplary 
j manner. The livevS of all on board were saved, 

J and on the following day all were landed, 
together with the mails and specie. Im- 
1 mediately afterwards, Colonel Havelock 
mustered the men on the shore, and said, 
"Now, my men, let us return thanks to 
Almighty God for the great mercy He has 
just vouchsafed to us.” They all knelt 
down : he uttered a short * prayer of 
1 thanksgiving; and then, rising from his 
knees and looking beuignautly upon the 
companions of his misfortune, he walked 
away as coolly as if leaving an ordinary 
parade.* 

Upon his arrival at Calcutta, almost the 
first news that rnet him was a report of the 
mutinous outbreak at Meerut and Delhi. 
Colonel Havelock was not a man to be 
passed over in the emergency that had 
arisen, and he was immediately sent up to 
Allahabad as brigadier, to command the 
movable column employed against the rebel 
: force under Nana Sahib. His subsequent 
victories over the Nana’s troops, including 
several pitched battles with numbers far 
superior to his own, crowned by the action 
of July 16th, at Cawnpore, and his conti¬ 
nuous successes until his arrival at Luck¬ 
now, have been recorded in the preceding 
pages. 

For his first exploits in the early summer 
of 1857, Brigadier-general Havelock was re- 

• Ac « meeting of the Hibernian'Bible Society, 
held at Belfast in the summer of 1857, the Rev. 
Mr. Graham, of Bonn, repeated the following anec¬ 
dote as one he had heard from the lips of Lady 
Havejock ;— u When General Havelock, as colonel 
of his regiment, won travelling through India, he 
always took with him a Bethel tent, in which he 
preached the gogpcl; and w hen Sunday came, in 
India, he usually hoisted the Bethel flag, and in¬ 
vited all men to come and hear the gospel; in fact, 
he even baptized some. He was reported for this 
at the head-quartera, for acting in a non-military 
and disorderly manner; and the eommander-in- 
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warded with a good-service pension of £100 
a-year, all that the commander-in-chief 
then had in bis power to bestow. The 
gallant officer was subsequently raised to 
the rank of general, and honours fell thick 
upou him. By bis sovereign, the distinc¬ 
tion of knight commander of the Bath was 
awarded. The houses of parliament voted 
him a pension of £1,000 per annum for 
two lives. The colonelcy of the 3rd Buds 
was conferred upon him; and the London 
Gazette , of the 26th of Novcmher, an- 
nounced that her majesty had been pleased 
to elevate him to the baronetcy, as Sir 
Henry Havelock of Lucknow. On the dav 
preceding this announcement, the much 
And deservedly honoured subject of it had 
passed away from all consciousness of 
human distinction. In consequence of his 
demise the day previous to the notification 
of the baronetcy, a question arose—whether, 
not having been in actual possession, the 
title could pass to his descendants? The 
difficulty was, however, removed by the 
gracious act of the sovereign; and the 
Gazette of the 19th of January, 1858, 
announced that her majesty had been 
pleased to grant the dignity of a baronet to 
CaptniuuHenry Marshman Havelock, sou of 
the late Major-general Havelock; and had 
also ordained that the widow of the gallant 
general should “ have, hold, and enjoy the 
same style, title, place, and precedence to 
which she would have been entitled had 
her husband survived and been created a 
baronet.” Captain Sir Henry Havelock 
was promoted to a majority; and the admi¬ 
ration of the public for his deceased parent 
was expressed bv a monument, to be erected 
by voluntary subscriptions; and a provision 
for the surviving daughters of the hero of 
Lucknow, whose bust was placed, by the 
citizens of London, in the council-chamber 
of their Guildhall. 

General Havelock married, in 1827, the 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Marsh- 
man, of Serampore, by whom he had a 

chief, General Lord Gough, entertained the charge; j 
but, with the true spirit of a generous military mir., 
rie caused the state of Colonel Havelock’s regiment 
to be examined. The reports descriptive of the 
moral state of various regiments throughout the 
presidencies, were obtained and laid before him. ! 
These were severally referred to for some time back, 
and he found that Colonel Have lock’s stood at the 
head of the list: there was less drunkenness, less 
flogging, less imprisonment- in it, limn in any other. 
When that was done, the commander-in-chief said 
—-‘Go and tell Colonel Havelock, with mv com- , 
plimenls, to. baptize the whole army.* n 

_ ! 
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family of three sons and three daughters; 
the eldest of whom, now Major Sir Henry 
Marshman Havelock, was born in 1830. 

Sir Coliu Campbell, like all around him, 
mourned the loss of his gallant coadjutor; 
but there was little rime to indulge in grief 
for the dead, while the safety of the living 
demanded every thought, and called for 
instant effort. The march from Dil Koosha 
to the Alumbagh, and from thence to Cawn- 
pore, had yet to be effected. The women, 
children, and sick and wounded soldiers had 
to be preserved, the state prisoners guarded, 
and the treasure and stores conveyed be¬ 
yond the reach of the rebel forces." These 




\ 
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were objects that required all the considera¬ 
tion and energy of the commander-in-chief, 
and of the gallant men by whom he was 
surrounded; and in the bustle of a camp so 
circumstanced, private griefs could expect 
, but silent sympathy. 

The entire British force in Oude was now 
separated into two divisions : the one under 
Brigadier Hope Grant to form an escort 
from the Dil Koosha to the Alumbagh; the 
other, under Geueral Otitram, to keep the 
enemy at bay until the convoy was safely on 
i its road. The distance to the Alumbagh 
was about four miles of very rough road ; 
and on the 24th of November the convoy 
began to move towards it. On that and the 
following day the whole intermediate dis¬ 
tance was covered by a continuous stream 
of bullock-carriages, palanquins, carts, 
camels, elephants, guns, ammunition, and 
store-waggons, soldiers, sailors of the naval 
brigade, and the non-combatants and pri¬ 
soners. The stoppages were frequent in 
the comparatively trifling distance, and the 
fatigue endured, distressing and dispiriting; 
but by the* evening of the 25th all eventu¬ 
ally rested their weary limbs under the 
shelter of the Alumbagh, so far safe from 
the enemy. 

it had been intended by Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell to allow the troops and their convoy 
several days* buvlt at this place, for the pur 
pose of repose, aod to regain strength ; but, 
on the 27th, a heavy and continuous firing 
was heard in the direction of Cawnpore. 
As no news from that place had reached the 
commander-in-chief fer several days, the 
unexpected noise of artillery rendered him 
apprehensive of new dangers in that quar¬ 
ter, aud he determined to posh forward his 
troops and the convoy as rapidly as possi¬ 
ble. Leaving General On tram in command 
of part of the force at Alumbagh, and 
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plac ng the vest under the immediate com¬ 
mand of Brigadier Hope Grant, he resumed 
his march lor Cawnpore at ijine o'clock on 
the morning of the 28th. One of the in¬ 
dividuals who had been liberated from the 
residency, and was now proceeding with 
the convoy, says of this unwelcome move¬ 
ment — t% We left Alumbagh suddenly on 
the receipt, by Sir Colin, of some impor¬ 
tant message from the direction of Ckwii- 
pore, and never shall I forget that long, 
long, weary, weary march. To walk fifteen 
miles continuously, scarcely interrupted by 
a short ride on the back of a camel, or on 
the top of a primitive hackery—to arrive at 
a camping-ground tired to exhaustion (for, 
after our long sojourn in Lucknow, none of 
u* could boast of a strong constitution), 
without knowing where to lay one's head, 
was had enough for a man; but for a deli¬ 
cate lady it must have been terrible indeed. 
But wc were not long allowed to remain 
at our second encamping-ground. A few 
hours, and another still longer inarch was 
begun. On, on we went, in one long, 
long line—certainly not less than seven or 
eight miles in length, and over a distance of 
more than thirty miles, till wc arrived a 
very short way from the Cawnpore bridge 
of boats. Some bad news had reached the 
general, and the booming of cannon was 
distinctly heard across the river. A large 
fire, too, was visible; and as we approached 
we found ourselves again in the midst of 
war." 

The message referred to in the preceding 
extract, told the commander-in-chief of a 
serious reverse sustained by General Wind¬ 
ham (who had been left iu charge of Cawu- 
pore), through a daring attack of the muti¬ 
neers from Gwalior. Sir Coliu hurried 
forward the convoy with its escort; but 
himself and a few officers at once galloped 
off for the scene of disaster, where lie ar¬ 
rived on the evening of the 28th, Ho then 
found that General Windham had been 
defeated ; that a great quantity of stores 
and ammunition had been destroyed by the 
enemy; aud that the eutire of Cawnpore, to 
the north end east of the canal, was in the 
possession of a large army composed of the 
Gwalior and other rebels, headed by Nana 
Sahib, Koer Sing, and other insurgent 
leaders. Orders were immediately sent 
back to the approaching escort for the 
heavy guns to hurry on, and take up such 
a position as would prevent the enemy from 
destroying or attacking the bridge; while 
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a mixed fores of iufantry, cavalry, and horse 
artillery was directed to cross with all speed, 
and command the Cawnpore end of the 
communication across the Ganges; and, 
fortunately, this was effected just in time. 
When the passage was thus rendered safe, 
the artillery, the remaining troops, and the 
non-combatants, were ordered to file over 
the bridge;, which they did, occupying it in 
an unbroken line for thirty-nine hours, un¬ 
molested by the enemy's guns, which, 
owing to the prompt and judicious move¬ 
ment of Sir Colin, could not ho brought 
within range uf the boats. Had it been 
otherwise, and the bridge occupied or de¬ 
stroyed by the enemy, the convoy, cut off 
from all communication with the English 
force on the opposite side of the river—hav¬ 
ing, at the same time, an enemy in the 
front and another in the rear—would have 
been desperately situated indeed. 

All having, however, safely crossed from 
Onde, the troops forming the escort en¬ 
camped around the ruined intrenchment, 
rendered memorable by the heroism and 
wretched fate of Sir Hugh Wheeler and his 
hapless companions; while the women and 
children, with the sick and wounded they 
had brought with them, were placed tem¬ 
porarily in occupation of the old foot artil¬ 
lery lines. All communication with the 
town was cut tiff; and it was for some time 
difficult for the great number of people in 
their new location to obtain provisions. 
Their speedy removal from Cawnpore con¬ 
sequently became an object of necessity. 
The commander^in-chief found he could 
accomplish little in active military opera¬ 
tions while his movements continued to be 
fettered by the crowd of helpless beings 
that were now depending on him for pro¬ 
tection; and the stay of those among them 
who, from ago, sex, or sickness, could 
render no active service, was reudered as 
brief as possible. Vehicles, animals, pro¬ 
visions, and stores, were speedily collected ; 
and, on the 3rd of December,* notice was 
issue ! that, in two hours, the convoy would 
commence its march towards Allahabad. 
The escort consisted only of 500 men of 
the 34th regiment; but by making long 
forced marches, the whole party escaped 
injury on the road, and nhiraateiy arrived 
in safety .it Allahabad, where they met 
with an enthusiastic reception. From 
thence, proceeding by steamer down the 
Ganges to Calcutta, their approach to the 
capital of British India was announced to 1 


the public by the following notification of 
the governor-general, published in a Cal¬ 
cutta gazette extraordinary .—- 

“Fort William, Home Department, 
January 3th, 1858. 

u Within the next few days, the river 
steamer Madras, conveying the first of the 
ladies and children, and of the sick and 
wounded officers of the Lucknow garrison, 
will reach Calcutta. 

“ No one will wish to obtrudo upon those 
who are under bereavement or sickness, 
any show of ceremony which shall impose 
fatigue or pain. The best welcome which 
can be tendered imon such an occasion, is 
one which shall break ip as little as possible 
upon privacy and rest. 

“ But the rescue of these sufferers is a 
victory beyond all price; and, in testimony 
of the public joy with which it is hailed, 
and of the admiration with which their 
heroic endurance and courage have been 
viewed, the right honourable the governor- 
general in council directs that, upon the 
approach of the Madras to Prinsep's 
Ghaut, a royal salute shall be fired from the 
ramparts of Fort William. 

“The governor-general in council further 
directs, that all ships of war in the river 
shall be dressed in honour of the day. 
Officers will be appointed to coiiduct the pan- j 
sengera on shore, and the state barges of the 
governor-general will be in attendance. 

“As soon as the telegraph shall announce ’ 
that the Madras has passed Atchcepore, : 
two signal guns will fie fired from the I 
fort. —By order, &c. — Ck£Il Be adopt, 

“ Secretary to the Government of India.” j 

At length the Madras, with its interest¬ 
ing freight, arrived olf the landing-place, 
and the passengers were brought on shore I 
amidst the homage and admiration of the 
thousands that had assembled to offer them 
welcome and sympathy. 

It is to be remembered, that although, i 
for a season. Sir Colin Campbell had aban¬ 
doned Lucknow to the rebel forces, he did 
not relinquish the Alumbagh to them. 
This post being a compact quadrangular 
enclosure, capable of defence oti each side, ( 
would, he considered, if retained, afford an [ 
important base for future operations. He 
therefore left General Oil tram, with from 
three to four thousand men, to hold the 
position against all comers; furnishing him 
with as large a supply as possible of provi¬ 
sions and stores. The garrison consisted of 
all the available companies of her majesty’s. 
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oth, 7£tli, 84th, and 90th foot; the Madras 
Europeans, the Ferozepore Sikhs, three 
field batteries, some heavy guns, two squad¬ 
rons of the military train acting as dra- 
goous, and a body of irregular cavalry; 
and with this force, while the enemy were 
busily engaged in refortifying the city, and 
rendering it more formidable than ever. 
Sir James Outran), on his part, was em¬ 
ployed in making the Alumbagli impreg¬ 


nable to attack. The position he oc¬ 
cupied now included not only the Alura- 
bagh itself, but a standing camp some 
three-quarters of a mile distant, aud the 
bridge of Bunnee, which was held for him 
by 400 Madras sepoys, with two guns. 

And thus, for the present, we leave the 
British troops in Onde, that we may trace 
the progress of affairs in the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal. 


Returning to the earlier scenes o*" active 
rebellion in Bengal proper, it will be seen, 
that the effect of the outbreak in the 
North-Western Provinces, began very soon 
to exercise a dangerous influence over 
the troops aud populations of the Lower 
Provinces of that presidency; and the 
lieutenant-governor, with a view to he 
kept well-informed of the state of feeling 
throughout the country, about the latter 
end of May, required the local commis¬ 
sioners to report direct to the government 
on the circumstances oi their respective 
districts. During the early part of June, 
much excitement was reported to prevail in 
the province of Belmr, in consequence of a 
belief inculcated by designing persons, that 
the government contemplated an active 
interference with the religion of the people; 
but no open demonstration of ill-feeling, 
or any overt acts of revolt, occurred before 
the middle of the mouth. The various 
magistrates throughout the division re¬ 
ported the existence of general tranquillity; 
but stated their belief, c ' that the safety of 
the province depended on the fidelity of the 
native corps at Din a pore—a military statiou 
about ten miles west from Patna; that 
the Mohammedan populationwas thoroughly 
disaffected ; and that, in the event of nny 
100 


disturbance occurring at the bead-quarters 
of the division, they feared the rapid exten¬ 
sion of the revolt, and its inevitable result, 
throughout the province.” Precautionary 
measures were consequently adopted by 
adding to the police force; by carefully 
watching find regulating the ghauts; by 
guarding the frontiers of the neighbouring 
disaffected districts; and, in some stations, 
by appointing places of rendezvous for the 
European residents—so that, in the event o! 
disturbances, they might have a known and 
combined plan of action. The treasure at 
Arrah and Chuprah was removed to Patna, 
where a volunteer guard of Europeans 
was formed ; and the station was further 
strengthened by several companies of the 
Sikh police battalion from Sooree. Towards 
the middle of the month, a panic prevailed 
in Chuprah and Arrah, consequent on the 
occurrences at Ghazeeporc, Azimgurh, and 
other places adjacent, and most of the 
Europeat residents and persons connected 
with the railway took refuge in Dinaporo.* 
Confidence was, however, restored by the 
judicioak conduct of the magistrates find 
other officials; and many of the fugitives 
returned to their proper abodes. Simul¬ 
taneously with this supposed groundless 
• See vol. i., p. 440. 
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alarm, three sepoys of the Behar station- 
guard presented themselves to the commis¬ 
sioner of Patna, and handed to him a letter 
received by them from sepoys at Dinapore; 
in which the Behar guards were urged to 
mutiny, and to seize the treasure at Patna 
before the arrival of the Sikhs. For this 
act of fidelity, performed at a critical mo¬ 
ment, the men were handsomely rewarded 
in the presence of their own corps and the 
Sikhs, and necessary precautions were 
taken to render abortive any attack upon 
the treasure at the station. 

The first event of importance in this 
direction, was an attempt at insurrection in 
the city of Patna,* on the night of the 3rd 
of July; in the course of which, Dr. Lye! I, 
the principal assistant to the opium agent, 
was murdered. The occurrence is thus de¬ 
scribed in the report forwarded to the lieu¬ 
tenant-governor :— 

“ Oa the evening of the 3rd, a number 
of persons, amounting to about 200, assem¬ 
bled at the house of one Peer Ali Khan, a 
bookseller in the town; and, according to 
a plan which appeared to have been con¬ 
certed so.me few days previously, issued 
into the streets with two large flags, and a 
drum heating: the cry of * Ali! Ali! DeenF 
was immediately raised; and the-party 
proceeded at once to the Bomau Catholic 
mission-house, with the declared intention 
of murdering the priest. He, however, had 
fortunately escaped before their arrival; 
and they left the house, reiterating their 
cries, and calling on the people to join 
them. Air. J. M. Lowis, the magistrate at 
Patna, had by this time been informed of 
the outbreak ; and, obtaining a guard of a 
hundred men of the Sikh police battalion, 
am! accompanied by Captain Rattray, Lieu¬ 
tenant Campbell, and the assistant-magis¬ 
trate (Air. Mangles), proceeded to the soeue 
of disturbance—on their way to which, 
they were informed that Dr. It. Lyell, the 


principal assistant lo the opium ageufc of 
Behar, had been murdered; and that a 
conflict had afterwards ensued, in which a 
darogah was killed, and one of the sowars 
wounded. A reinforcement of fifty men 
was then sent t or; and, while waiting its 
arrival, the magistrate was informed that, 
on intelligence of the attack upon the mis¬ 
sion-house reaching the opium godowti, Dr. 
Lyell, attended by fifty of the Nujeeb 
guard, a subahdar, and eight Sikhs, went 
to meet the insurgents. By the time the 
doctor and his party came in sight of them, 
they had left the mission premises, and 
taken their stand on the chowk, where they 
planted their flags, and were shouting their 
religious watchwords. Dr. Lyell, it is sup¬ 
posed, with a design to expostulate with 
the rioters, advanced in front of his partv, 
notwithstanding the entreaties of his friends 
that he would not so expose himself. The 
result of this fatal temerity was soon appa¬ 
rent. As he approached the rioters, a 
volley was discharged at him, nnd he fell to 
the ground ; and, at the instant, several of 
the fanatics rushed forward, and ‘ hacked 
the dying man's face with their swords/ i 
The Nujeuhs then fired upon the mur¬ 
derers : one man only was killed, but 1 
several were wounded; and they then dis¬ 
persed. Upon the arrival of the reinforce- ! 
ment, Mr. Lowis auil his escort proceeded 
to the place where Dr. Lyell had fallen, j 
and where the eight Sikhs who accompa¬ 
nied him were still standing. Passing on, 1 
they came up with a darogah who had en¬ 
countered the rebels, by whom he was des- . 
perately wounded; as, after firing and kill- 
mg one of them, his servant had deserted 
him, carrying off his sword and ammuni¬ 
tion, and leaving Ins master nothing to 
defend Uimseif with but his discharged 
piece. A police sowar went to his oasis- j 
tnnee, and severely wounded one of the 
rioters, named Imam-ood-deen, who was 


* Patna is situated on the southern bank of the 
Ganges, about 155 miles east of Benares. It is con¬ 
sidered one of the largest cities of Hindustan, ex¬ 
tending about four miles along the sacred stream. 
Some writers have supposed it to be the ancient 
Palibrotha. It contains numerous mosques and 
temples j but, excepting in the suburb of Bankipore, 
which is the quarter of the English residents, the 
houses are chiefly mud-built. In this quarter the 
nost conspicuous ohject is a building in the form of 
a heeoive, nearly a hundred feet in bright, with 
walls twenty feet in thickness at the base. An ex¬ 
terior double flight of step* leads to the summit, to 
which, it is related, the lute Lari of Munster on one 
occasion ascended on horseback.. The building was 


erected about the beginning of the present century, 
as one of a series of immense granaries to proviue | 
against famine or scarcity; but many causes ope- i 
rated to make this first attempt the last also; one of ; 
them being the fuct, that large ns was the building, 
it would not contain a week’s consumption of grain | 
for so immense a province as that in which it was 
situated : another objection arose from the liability 
of its contents to ferment and blow it up. notwith¬ 
standing its massiveness; and finally, the doors from 
which the grain was to issue, were made to open 
inwards instead of outwards. The edifice has conse¬ 
quently been appropriated to other purposes, but 
sfill remains n monument of the folly that de¬ 
signed it. 
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taken prisoner: and, wirh the exception of 
those two men, none of the police would 
face the rebels, or make any effort to 
check their proceedings. Some gentlemen 
belonging to the opium factory then came 
up; and, as the rioters had gone off, they 
were enabled to raise and carry away the 
remains of Dr. Lvell without molestation. 
Meantime the alarm had spread among the 
European residents, who hastily resorted to 
the commissioner's house, which had been 
fortified in ease of an emergency : guards 
were posted at the bridges which con¬ 
nected the parade-ground with the streets; 
i Hnd till necessary precautions were taken 
to prevent surprise. The afTair, however, 
then passed off without further attempt at 
j violence.” 

The scene of the disturbance being seven 
! miles distant from the residence of Mr. W. 
Tayler, the commissioner of Patna, it was 
nearly two hours after the outbreak before 
that functionary received any reliable in¬ 
telligence of it. Mr. Tajlcr says, in his 
report — u Aoouttcn o’clock, Mr. Anderson, 
an assistant in the opium department, gal¬ 
loped up to the house with a drawn sword, 
and, asking for me, exclaimed, 'The city is 
up! the Sikhs have retired! Dr. Lvell is 
shot dead, we were too few P It was not 
very easy to obtain from him any accurate 
information ; but on hearing this, I sent an 
express to the general for assistance. Before 
it arrived, however, we had received accounts 
f from the spot that all was over, and the 
rioters had dispersed. Previous to Dr. 
Lyell's death, the kliotegusht darogah had 
encountered the rebels, and cut down one 
of them, who was a prisoner, and l ordered 
him to bp brought to ray house, in the hope 
of eliciting some information from him. 
lie, however, was not then disposed to he 
communicative. On the following day, the 
man, whose name was Immii-ood-deen, ex¬ 
pressed his willingness to disclose what he 
• knew of the affair; and on my going to him, 
he stated that he had been engaged by 
Peer Ali Khan, and, with many others, had 
been receiving pay for the last three months, 
on the understanding that when the time 
! arrived, and he was called upon, he should 
fight for ' deen' and the padishah of Ddhi. 
j lie named several of his accomplices, aud 
j gave other items of intelligence. Meanwhile 
the house of Peer Ali Khan, the bookseller, 
bad been searched, and a quantity of arms, 
and some letters of importance, were found. 

; Peer Ali had escaped, but w as tracked and 
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captured, after some resistance, on the fol¬ 
lowing evening. Thirty-six persons were 
afterwards arrested and tried by the magis¬ 
trates and myself, under the commission, on 
the 7th instant. Sixteen were sentenced to 
death; fourteen were hanged within three 
hours after sentence—two being reprieved 
for some hours, with a hope of obtaining 
information from them; two others were 
transported for life; one sentence was de¬ 
ferred, and seventeen men were imprisoned 
for various terms. Some of the men who | 
were hanged, exhibited the feelings of men 
who believe themselves martyrs; but the 
majority were silent and undemonstrative. 
On the 6th of July, a police jemadar, named 
Waris Ali, who had been detected in posses¬ 
sion of some treasonable correspondence, 
was also tried under the commission, and 
capitally sentenced. He was executed the 
same day, and his last words were to ask 
if no Mussulman would assist him. Both 
this man aud Peer Ali, at the time of their 
execution, requested that, the money they 
had about them might be given to a fakir; 
but the application was refused. Waris 
Ali was said to be related to the royal family 
of Delhi. I postponed his trial for two or 
three days after Ins arrival, and hud several 
private interviews with him, hoping, by such 
means, to elicit information; but he was j 
evidently not in the secrets of the leaders, 
as he could tell me nothing more than what 
I already knew from other sources; and he 
was in such excessive alarm and despair, 
that I am convinced be would have done 
anything to save his life. When speaking 
in private with me, he implored me to tell 
him whether there was any way in which 
his life could be spared. I said, ‘yes;’ and 
his eyes opened with unmistakable delight; 
and >vhcn he asked again what the way was, 
bis countenance was a picture of anxiety, 
hope, and terror. I told him, r I will make 
a bargain with you; give me three lives, and 
I will give you your'.s.' He then told me all 
the names that I already knew, but could 
disclose uothing further. He was evidently 
not clever enough to be a confidant.” 

The khotegusht darogah, who recovered 
from his wounds, was rewarded with a pre¬ 
sent of 300 rupees, and promotion as a super¬ 
numerary from the third to the second grade. 
Peer Ali, who was proved to have been the 
principal in the riot, was defiant to the last; 
and iu character, appearance, and manners, 
whs described by the commissioner as a brutal 
but brave fanatic. His house was razed to 
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the ground, and a post placed on the site, I the native regiments at Dinapore, and t! 
with an inscription, telling of the crime and officers of the Queers regiments at th 


fate of the owner and his accomplices. 

Iu a report on the 21st of the month, Mr. 
Tayler stated that, since the conviction of 
tfijV rioters mentioned in his former com¬ 
munication, lie had obtained information 
from the wounded prisoner, Imam-ood-deen, 
that had induced liira to order the arrest of 
some fifty other individuals, upon a charge 
of complicity in the disturbance. Tins pri¬ 
soner having received n promise of his life, 
and being apparently ;rateful for the care 
and treatment of his wounds, made many 


the 
that 

station advocated a similar measure, Lord 
Cauning, unfortunately, left the matter to the 
discretion of Major-geueral Lloyd; and the 
result was, that the favourable moment for 
accomplishing the object was neglected: 
and when at length, on the 2oth of July, 
the appearance of affairs induced the confid¬ 
ing officer to feel less than his wonted re¬ 
liance upon the native regiments, he 
shrank from disarming them, and sought to 
render them less dangerous by quietly re¬ 
moving the perctis3ion-caps from the liiaga- 


iraportant communications in funher eluci- 1 zincs. With the consequences that followed 


elation of the plot; and, among other revela¬ 
tions, it was stated by him that the Dinapore 
sepoys hud consented to the conspiracy, but 
that there was a difference of opinion between 
them and the townspeople as to the day; 
the sepoys wishing for Sunday—the towns¬ 
folk preferring Friday, which is the sacred 
day of the Mohammedans. The design, 
however, was ultimately abandoned ; aud the 
magistrate of Patna had reported, on the 
18th of July, that the city appeared per¬ 
fectly quiet, the shops were open, and the 
inhabitants, if possible, more respectful iu 
demeanour than usual. 

The proceedings at Patna, and in the 
adjacent district?, were not without damag¬ 
ing influence upon the native troops in 
cantonments at Dinapore, the distance 
between the two ciues being so trifling. 


we shall presently be acquainted. 

For some time prior to the actual outbreak 
at Dinapore, the European residents were 
exposed to continued anxiety from an unde¬ 
fined sense of impending mischief. The 
native troops at the station consisted of the 
7th, 8th, and 40th regiments of Beugai in¬ 
fantry ; but a portion of her majesty's 10th 
regiment, and two companies of the 37th, 
with a field battery of six guns, were also there: 
the whole,as vre have seeu, underthecommand 
of Major-general Lloyd; and there was not a 
British officer at the station, with the excep¬ 
tion of the general himself, that doubted the 
possibility of disarming and controlling the 
whole native force, had au order been issued 
to that effect at the propef time. Occur¬ 
rence? at Azimgurh. Benares, and other 
stations, at length appeared to General 


f l he barracks of the European troops at ( Lloyd to warrant some precautionary mea- 
Dinapore were situated in a large square aures, that his favourite sepoys might be 
westward of the native town : beyond this prevented from comiiuittiug themselves; and 
were the native lines; and, still more west- he reluctantly gave an order to remove the 
ward, was the magazine in which the per-. percussion-caps from the magazine: those 
custion-caps were stored. Major-general caps, unfortunately, had to be brought 
Lloyd, commander of the station and of a iu front of the entire length of the .sepoy 
large military district called the “ Dinapore lines, on their way to the English artillery 
division," was a man well advauced in years, barracks, 1 * * *’ 


Earl\ 


on the morning of the 


infirm, and unable to mount hi* horse with- j 25th of July, tw : o hackeries went down to 
out assistance. That such a man, however , the magazine, under charge of au officer's 
gsllaut and high-spirited in his effective guard: the caps were quietly placed iu 
days, should have been left in possession of i them, and the carts were drawn some dia- 
so important a command at such a crisis, tancc towards their destination—the sepoys 
whs the fault of his superiors rather thau of looking aulleuly on. At length a cry was 
himself. He had, besides the physical in- raised by the men of the 7th aud 8th regi- 
firtnity which incapacitated him from active meats—" They are taking away our animu- 
exertion, a strong leaven of the prejudice j nition! Stop it 1 Kill the sahibs ! "—and 
entertained by many of the old officers of; the excitement of the two corps became 
the Company in favour of the sepoys. He j formidable. The men of the 40t!< regimeut 
was proud of them, and persisted iu trusting being, however, yet faithful, and showing a 
them until it was too late to rectify the disposition to prevent any attempt to get 
error. Thus, when the Calcutta people possession of the caps, the latter were safely 
petitioned the governor-general to disarm conveyed to their destination. This demon- 
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aeration being reported to General Lloyd, he 
determined to deprive the whole of the men 
of the fifteen caps each, reserved to them ; 
and at 10 a.m., an order was issued that 
they should be collected by the native offi¬ 
cers, and placed in store by one o'clock of 
the same day—thus allowing three hours 
for the men to consider whether to surren¬ 
der them or not. They evidently deter¬ 
mined upon the latter alternative, and occu¬ 
pied the interval by filling their pouches 
with cartridges, and quietly moving them¬ 
selves, with their arms, out of the lines. 
The fact of their desertion was not known 
until half-past two o’clock, by which time 
the whole of the three regiments had with¬ 
drawn from the cantonments. The alarm 
was then given by a gun at the outpost of 
the European hospital. Some time elapsed 
before the facts of this wholesale desertion 
could be comprehended; and a delay then 
occurred before any guns were dispatched in 
pursuit. At length, these having proceeded 
about a mile, and fired some round shot 
(which had no e ffect), they returned to the 
cantonments, as it was impossible for them to 
follow the route taken by the deserters, on 
their way to cross the Soane at Arrah—a 
station about twenty-fife miles distant. 
The brigadier-general, who was incapa¬ 
citated by gout from walking, considered 
he could render more effectual service by 
following the track of the mutineers, which, 
he assumed, would be along the river-bank; 
and, with that view, he placed himself on 
board a steamer, which, keepiug close 
abreast with the gnus and Europeans sent 
iu pursuit, would enable him to direct their 
operations. This arrangement was rendered 
futile, in consequence of the deserters avoid¬ 
ing the anticipated route, and taking to the 
swampy fields and across a nullah, which 
rendered pursuit by artillery impracticable. 
Upon the return of the column, the steamer, 
with the general on board, also returned to 
the station. The same evening, as fears 
i ¥ were entertained for the safety of Patna, 
two guns, and a detachment of the 10th and 
37th regiments, were sent thither; and the 
following morning, on it being reported 
that the mutineers were about to cross the 
river to Arrah, a detachment of the 37th 
regiment, with Enfield rifles, was sent up 
the Soane iti an armed steamer, which, after 
proceeding about twelve* miles, got aground, 
and, after a detention of several hours, re¬ 
turned in the evening to Dinapore, without 
having been able to reach the vicinity of the 
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mutinous force, which, meanwhile, had suc¬ 
ceeded in crossing the river, and had thou 
destroyed the bridge. 

Early in the morning of Monday, the 27th 
of July, the rebels marched into Arrah—oro- 
ceeding immediately to the gaol, where they 
released the prisoners. About 400 of the 
latter, with the gaol guard, and several 
hundreds of armed deserters aud rnen on 
leave, that Hocked in from the surrounding 
country, joined the mutineers; and, together, 
formed a body of about 3,000 men, the 
greater part of whom were disciplined sol¬ 
diers. This force was presently augmented 
by an equal number of armed men belong¬ 
ing to Koer Sing, a native chief of large 
property and influence in the neighbour¬ 
hood ; aud the uuited rebels at once took 
possession of the government treasury and 
public edifices, which they plundered, pre¬ 
paratory to committing deplorable outrages 
upon the persons and property of all who 
ventured to oppose their lawless proceedings. 

Fortunately for the safety of the Euro¬ 
peans at this place, the acting magistrate, 
Mr. II. C. Wake, was a man of energy and | 
judgment, and was equal to the crisis that 
had arrived, lie was admirably seconded 
by Mr. Boyle, district engineer to the rail¬ 
way company; who, haviug anticipated the 
possibility of a visit from some of the pre¬ 
datory bauds that were scattered over the 
country, had made timely preparation for 
the protection and defence of the commu¬ 
nity, by fortifying a detached two-storey 
house, fifty feet square, with a flat roof, 
which stood in the same compound with his 
private residence. This building Mr. Bovlc 
had well provisioned and armed, to with¬ 
stand a siege or attack; aud within its shel¬ 
ter, ou the evening of Sunday, the 2Ctli of 
July, the civil magistrate, and the whole 
of the European residents at the station, 
took refuge from the storm that had gathered 
around them. 

The spirit and determination with which 
the little garrison maintained their position 
during seven days* incessant attack, is well 
described in the following statement of Mr. 
Boyle, dated the 15th of August. He 
says—On Sunday, the 26th, we heart! 
that the mutinous sepoys were crossing the 
river Soane in large numbers, at a point 
eight miles from Arrah, and were on their 
march towards us. One of the government 
officers aud I rode out half-way, but could 
not get any positive account or intelligence 
of their numbers; and, as the despatches 
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pent from Diuapore to warn us had been 
intercepted, we did not know whether one, 
two, or three native regiments had muti¬ 
nied; and we hoped, but vainly, that they 
would immediately be pursued. We had 
fifty Sikh soldiers in Arrah, and, being six¬ 
teen ourselves, resolved to make a stand. 
Accordingly, on Sunday night we occupied 
the bungalow; and the mutineers, after 
securing the treasure on Monday, attacked 
us about nine o'clock a.m. Most of the 
Europeans, besides revolvers and hog-spears, 
had two double-barrelled guns, or a gun and 
1 a rifle, w ith abundance of ammunition, and, 
providentially, a large surplus; from which, 
when the Sikhs' supplies began to run 
1 short, we made some thousand cartridges. 
To describe the repeated attacks, the almost 
incessant firing, and the hairbreadth escapes 
we sustained until Sunday, the 2nd of 
August, at sunset, would form a lengthy 
narrative^ and, as I have by we a copy of 
an official description of it, it occurs to we 
that the perusal of it will interest you, and 
save the time it would take me to write 
wore at length. On Sunday afternoon 
(August 2nd) we saw* an evident commotion 
; among our assailants, and soon after heard 
faintly the tiring of cannon at a distance to 
the westward. This afterwards proved to 
be a relieving force, which had marched 
from Buxar to our assistance, and which 
the wain body of the insurgents went out 
to meet; .hut the latter being wholly de¬ 
feated, we passed Sunday night unmolested, 
and next morning marched out of our shat¬ 
tered but still strong little fort triumphant, 
but I hope not vainglorious, in having kept 
at bay for a week a hundred times our num¬ 
ber. Our miraculous .preservation should 
, be ever a continual cause of the deepest 
thankfulness to us all; for, excepting some 
scratches and bruises not worth mentioning, 
but one of our little garrison (a Sikh) was 
dangerously wounded. Numbers of the 
enemy were killed around xxs; and iii my 
own dwelling-house, which was gutted, and 
afterwards partially burnt, everything of 
value was either destroyed or carried away by 
the back approach, which we could not 
command. What we were most apprehen¬ 
sive of for some days, was disease from the 
odour of dead bodies; and four or five of our 
j own horses (including my best Arab riding- 
horse) were shot, and in a state of decom- 
j*>sition within fifty yards of us; but neither 
was this allowed seriously to affect us. I 
should now tell you of the terrible disaster 
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which be tel a force of nearly 500 men sent 1 
from Diuapore to our relief during the 
middle of the siege. They had on Wednesday 
night (July 29th) incautiously approached 
Arrah, and fell into an ambush ; and there, j 
and in the retreat to the Ganges, lost one- 
third of their number killed, and a large 
proportion badly wounded, there being but 
a very few who escaped unscathed. When 
we heard from our fore (not a mile off) the 
sudden and heavy volleys about dark mid¬ 
night, we guessed too truly what had oc- , 
curred ; and I believe there were few among j 
us who did not feel far more deeply the re¬ 
verse which (as the firing grew fainter) wc 
knew must have befallen our couutrvmcn, 
than that by their defeat we had lost our 
best and almost only hope of succour. 

* The nightly treacherous harangues 
made to ns by the mutineers from the 
cover of my dwelling-house, sixty yards otf, 
were answered only by us when there was 
a pause, by a volley of bullets directed 
towards the speaker's hiding-place. It was 
agreed no other answer should ever be given 
them ; and 1 do not believe there was a 
roan among us who would have allowed 
himself, if possible, to fail into their bauds 
alive. When water ran short, the Sikhs 
commenced digging a well under the house, 
and continued their labour until they came , I 
to a spring; aud when all was happily 
ended, they asked me, and I have pro¬ 
mised, to build the well into a permanent 
one, as a memento of their services, aud 1 
that our fort shall have affixed upon it the 
mime of * Ftttteghur,' or M louse of Vic¬ 
tory/ For some days after we had been 
relieved, 1 was engaged in erecting; some 
bridges that lmd beeu broken down by the 
routineers, and restoring the main lines of 
communication, as field-engineer to Major 
Eyre's force, when, in returning to Arrah, 

1 received a severe kick from a vicious 
horse belonging to one of our party. 
Luckily, no bone was broken ; but J was 
laid up for two days, and, on the force pre¬ 
paring to leave Arrah, 1 had to be carried 
into Dinapore. I am now able to go 
about a little; so that, in another week, I 
hope to be as well as ever." 

The official report of Mr VTake, the 
magistrate in charge of the district, to the j 
commissioner of the Patna division, is dated 
the 3rd of August, and states as follows :— 

“ I have the honour to forward, for the 
information of his honour the lieuteuaut- 

■ governor, the following narrative of our 
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extraordinary defence and providential 
escape. On the evening of Saturday, July 
the 25th, T received an express from l)ina- 
pore, warning us that a disturbance virus 
apprehended on that day, but giving us no 
other information. On the morning of the 
2fith of July, a sowar whom I had at Koel- 
war Ghaut, on the Soane, came in and re¬ 
ported that numbers of sepoys had crossed, 
and that many more were crossing. 1 
found that Mr. Palin, the railway engineer 
stationed at Koelwar, had cor tented him¬ 
self with sending over for the boats to the 
Arrah side the night before; but, when 
leaving, had failed to destroy them as he 
had promised to do. The police, 1 imagine, 
bolted at the fin*t alarm. All efforts to 
ascertain the amonnt of the force of the 
rebels were unavailing; and the police left 
the city on Sunday, the 26th. Thinking it 
highly unadvisuble to abandon the station 
when the rebels might be few, and having 
fifty Sikhs ou the spot, and finding the rest 
of the officers of the station of the same 
opinion, and that the few residents of the 
district who had come in were willing to 
remain, we, on the* night of Sunday, the 
26th, went into a small bungalow* pre¬ 
viously fortified by Mr. Boyle, the district 
engineer of the railway company. Our 
force consisted of one jemadar nxxd two 
havildars, two naiks, forty-five privates, a 
bhis^i and cook, of Captain Rattray's Sikli 
policy battalion ; Mr. Lit tied ale,* judge ; 
Mr. Combe, officiating collector; Mr. Wake, 
magistrate; Mr.Colvin,assistant; Dr. Halls, 
civil assistant-surgeon; Mr. Field, sub- 
deputy opium agent; Mr. Anderson, his 
assistant; Mr. Boyle, district engineer to 
the railway company; Svnd Azim-oo-dcen 
H. Khan, deputy-collector; Mr. Dacosia, 
raoonsiff; Mr. Godfrey, schoolmaster; Mr. 
Cock, officiating head* clerk of the coilec- 
torate; Mr. Tnit, secretary to Mr. Boyle; 
Messrs. Delpeiron and Hoyle, railway in¬ 
spectors; and Mr. Pe Souza. We had 
enough ottah and grain for some days of 
short allowance, and a good deal of water 
for ourselves; but owing to the shortness 
of our notice, nothing but the barest neces¬ 
saries could be brought in, and the Sikhu 
had only a few days’ water ; but as we ex¬ 
pected the rebels to be followed up imme¬ 
diately, we had not much anxiety on that 
score. 

“On Monday, the 27th of July, about 
8 a.m., the insurgent sepoys, and the whole 
of the 7th, 8rh, aud 40th native iiifantrv, 
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arrived in the station; and having first re¬ 
leased the prisoners, rushed to the collec- 
torate, where they were at once joined by 
the Nujeebs, and looted the treasure, 
amounting to 85,000 rupees. This did not 
take long, and they then charged our bunga¬ 
low from every side; but being met with-a 
steady and well-directed fire, they changed 
their tactics, and, hiding behind the trees 
with which the com pound is filled, and oc¬ 
cupying the outhouses and Mr. Boyle's 
residence, which was unfortunately within 
sixty yard8 of our fortification, they kept 
up an incessant and galling fire ou us 
during the whole day. They were joined 
by numbers of Koer Sing's men,* mid the 
sepoys repeatedly declared they were acting 
under his express orders ; aiul, after a short 
time, he was seen ou the parade, and re¬ 
mained during the siege. Every endea¬ 
vour was made by the rebels to induce the 
Sikhs to abandon us; heavy brijjes were 
offered to them, and their own countrymen 
employed as mediators. They treated 
every offer with derision, showing perfect 
obedience and discipline. 

“On the 28th, two small cannon were 
brought to play ou our bungalow, one 
throwing 4*lb. shot; and they were daily 
shifted to what the rebels thought our 
weakest spots. Finally, the largest was 
placed on the roof of Mr. Boyle's dwelling- 
house, completely commanding the inside 
of our bungalow; and the smallest behind 
it, at a distance of twenty yards. Nothing 
but cowardice, want of unanimity, and only 
the ignorance of our enemies, prevented 
our fortification being brought down about 
our ears. During the entire siege, which 
lasted seven days, every possible stratagem 
was practised against us. The cannons 
were fired as frequently as they could pre¬ 
pare shot, with which they were at first un¬ 
provided, aud incessant assaults were made 
upon the bungalow. Not only did our 
Sikhs behave with perfect coolness and 
patience, hut their untiring labour met and 
prevented every threatened disaster. Water 
began to run short; a well of eighteen feet 
by four was instantly dug in less than 
twelve hours. The rebels raised a barri¬ 
cade ou the top of the opposite house; 
ours grew in the same proportion. A shot 
shook a weak place in our defence; the place 
was made twice as strong as before. We 
begau to feel the want of animal food, and 
the short allowance of grain : a sally was 
made at night, and four sheep brought iu: 
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and, finally, we ascertained beyond a doubt 
that the enemy were undermiuing us ; a 
countermine was quickly dug. On the 
30th, troops sent- to our relief from Dina- 
pore, were attacked and beaten back close 
to the entrance of the town. On the next 
day the rebels returned; and, telling us 
that they had annihilated our relief, offered 
the Sikhs and the women aud children (of 
which there were none with us) their lives 
and liberty if they would give up the gov¬ 
ernment officers. On the 1st of August we 
were all offered our lives, and leave to go 
to Calcutta, if we would give up mr arms. 
On the 2nd the greater part of the sepoys 
went out to meet Major Eyre's field force; 
and, on their being soundly thrashed, the 
rest of them ab.Muloned the station: aud 
that night we went oat, and found their 
mine had reached our foundations; and a 
canvassed tube, filled with gunpowder, was 
lying handy to blow us up—in which, how¬ 
ever, I do not think they could have suc¬ 
ceeded, as their powder was bad, and 
another stroke of the pick would have 
broken into our countermine. VYc also 
brought in the gun which they had left on 
the top of the opposite house. During the 
whole siege, only one man (a Sikh) was 
severely wounded, though two or three got 
scratches aud blows from splinters of bricks. 
Everybody in the garrison behaved well: 
but I should he neglecting a fluty did I 
omit to mention specially Mr. Boyle, to 
whose engineering skill and untiring excr- 
tious we in a great measure owe our pre¬ 
servation; and Mr. Colvin, who rendered 
the most valuable assistance, and who rested 
neither night nor day, and took on himself 
far more than his share of every disagree¬ 
able duty. In conclusion, I must earnestly 
beg that his honour the lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor will signally reward the whole of our 
gallant little detachment of Sikhs, whose 
service and fidelity cannot be overrated. 
The jemadar should be at once made a 
subalular. Many of the rest are fit for 
promotion ; and, when required, I will sub¬ 
mit a list with details.—I have, &c., 

<( II. C. Wake, Magistrate.” 

The report was transmitted by Mr. Tay*. 
ler to the secretary to the government of 
Bengal, on the 8th of August, with the fol¬ 
lowing letter:— 

“ Patna, August 8th, 1857. 

“ Herewith I have the honour to forward 
a copy of a very interesting report from 
Mr. Wake, reporting officially the events 


that occurred at Arrah siuce the mutiny. 
The conduct of the garrison is most credit¬ 
able, and the gallantry and fidelity of the 
Sikhs beyond all praise. I have no time at 
present to make any lengthened remarks 
on the subject, but will submit a full re¬ 
port hereafter. Meanwhile, I beg to re¬ 
commend that the thanlcs of government 
be conveyed to all who held the garrison, 
and especially to Mr. Wake aud Mr. Boyle; 
that the native officers of the Sikhs be 
immediately promoted, and that twelve 
months' pay be given to all the soldiers 
concerned.—T have, &c., 

“ \V. Tayj er, Commissioner, &c.” 

On the 15th of the month, the report of 
Mr. H. C. Wake, with the letter accompany¬ 
ing it, was transmitted by the lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal to the govern or-general 
in council; the lieutenant-governor ob¬ 
serving, he had no doubt that his lordship 
would read the report with tho same interest 
that he had himself felt; and he desired to 
express Ins sense of the excellent conduct of 
the officers and gentlemen concerned, as 
well as of the courage and loyalty evinced 
by the Sikhs, which, in his opinion, called 
fur the most marked approbation and ac¬ 
knowledgments of the government. 

To this honourable testimony from the 
local government of Bengal, his cxcclleucy 
the governor-general in council directed the 
following response to be forwarded by tho 
secretary to the government of India:— 

" August 20th, 1857. 

(t Sir,—I am desired to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter, No. 1,330, dated the 
15th itist., with enclosure, describing the 
gallant defence made by the officers of the 
station of Arrah, and other gentlemen, and 
aided by a detachment of the Sikh police 
battalion, against the men of the three muti¬ 
nous regiments from Diunpore, ami a large 
number of insurgents, under the rebel Koer 
Sing, of Jngdesporo. 

u The right honourable the governor-gene¬ 
ral in council cordially joins the honourable 
the Ijrutcuant-governor in acknowledging 
the admirable conduct of the officers and 
gentlemen who were engaged in this affair, 
and the courage and fidelity of the Stkh 
officers and soldiers who composed the 
guard. I am directed to request that these 
sentiments of his lordship in council may he 
made known to all concerned. 

“ His lordship m council sanctions the 
promotion of such of the native officers and 
men of the Sikh police corps as may be 
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recommended by the magistrate, and the 
grant of a grfttuiiv of twelve months* pay to 
the whole of the officers and men of the 
detachment.—I have, &c.— C. Beadon/* 

Returning to the operations carried on at 
Dinapore for the pursuit of the rebels aud 
the relief of Arrah, .it appears that, on the 
evening of Monday, the 27th of July, a 
force consisting of n detachment of the 37th 
regiment and fifty Sikhs, was dispatched 
by the steamer Horungotta to Buhira Ghaut, 
on the Ganges, eight miles from Arrah. 
The unfortunate vessel took the ground 
alter three hours* steaming, without any 
prospect of getting off unless by u rise of 
the river ; ami the object of this expedition 
was frustrated. At length, on the evening 
of the 28th, the steamer Bombay arrived off 
the station, on her downward passage, aud 
the brigadier-general determined to send up 
on her, and the flat attached, 250 men of 
the 37th, with the head-quarters of the 10th 
regiment, to be joined by the detachment 
yet on board the Horungotta; this united 
force, under the command of Colonel Fen¬ 
wick, being directed afterwards to proceed 
to the Buhira Ghaut, and there disembark. 
Part of this plan win, however, abandoned, 
in consequence of the commander of the 
Bombay, when the time for embarking the 
troops arrived, objecting to tug both flats; 
aud as means were deficient for sending up 
more than 150 men, a detachmeut, red need to 
that number, was placed under the command 
of Captain Dunbar, of the 10th regiment. 
This officer, as senior, eventually assumed 
command of the entire party destined for 
Arrnh; and the result is thus described by the 
general and the surviving officers of the party. 

On the 30th of July, General Lloyd re¬ 
ported, by telegraph, to the commander-in- 
chief as follows :— 

“ Dinapore,4.20 r.M. (30th.) 

'‘The result of the expedition to Arrah 
has been, I regret to say, very disastrous, 
owing entirely to the mismanagement of the 
officer in command, the late Captain Dim- 
bar, of her majesty's 10th regiment. .They 
arrived at the point of debarkation at .3 p.m. 
yesterday ; landing, three hours and a-lialf. 
They marched off for Arrah at 7 p.m., hav¬ 
ing the moon for some hours: this was all 
right. They met with scarcely any opposi¬ 
tion till they reached a bridge near Arrah: 
here Captain Harris, second in command, 
advised Captain Dunbar to halt till day¬ 
light; but he, trusting to false reports made 
to the magistrate, decided on proceeding in 
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the dark, and fell into an ambuscade close 
to the city. Here lie is supposed to have 
fallen, and many men also. *Fhe column 
broke iu confusion. After struggling 
some distance, the men rallied and re¬ 
formed 400 yards distant: awaited daybreak, 
when retreat was commenced. The men 
were hungry and exhausted; the rebels, in 
large bodies, pursued them hotly to the 
ghaut; latterly, their fire slackened for 
want of ammunition. At the ghaut the 
Europeans became uncontrollable, and 
rushed to the boats, drawing on themselves 
a heavy fire, by which they suffered greatly, 
and one boat was burnt. The retreat seems 
to have been a hurried flight.” 

The report of Lieutenant Waller, of th£ 
40th native infantry, to the assistant-adju¬ 
tant-general, Dinapore, dated the 31st of 
July, describes the affair thus :— 

u I have the honour to report, for the 
information of the major-general command¬ 
ing the station, that hearing, on the evening 
of the 29th, that a party of her majesty's 
10th regiment was ordered to proceed to 
Arrah, 1 volunteered to accompany them. 
We started from here (Dinapore) at daylight 
on the 30th, in the steamer Bombay , aud 
proceeded up the river to where the flat 
attached to the government steamer Horun- 
gotta was, and took her in tow, with a party 
of her majesty's 37th regiment, aud fifty 
Sikhs of Captain Rattray's police corps, on 
board—the Horungotta being aground. We 
then proceeded to Buhir^ Ghaut, and an¬ 
chored. Lieutenant Ingilby, 7th native 
infantry, then gave me command of the 
fifty Sikhs; Ensign Anderson, 22nd native 
infantry, and Ensign Veuour, of my own 
regiment, volunteering to do duty with me. 

“ Lieutenant Ingilby then proceeded with 
fifteen men (Sikhs of the 7th and 8th native 
infantry, whom he had taken from Dinapore 
with him) to a nullah about two miles off, 
for the purpose of seizing the boats tp cross 
the detachment. About twenty minutes after 
Lieutenant Ingilby had left, 1 heard shots 
in the direction of the nullah, and immedi¬ 
ately started .with my fifty men ; but wheu I 
got up to the place the firing had ceased, ex¬ 
cept a few shots which were tired to stop a 
boat that was sailing up the river. Although 
desired to stop, Lieutenant Ingilby then 
crossed the nullah with his fifteen men, 
leaving me on the other side. 

“ I then sent off one of my men to Captain 
Dunbar, to tell him we needed no assistance, 
hoping I should be iu time to prevent his 
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coming with hr* detachment, who were 
cooking when 1 left; but they had got 
about half-way before my messenger reached 
them. Upon the arrival of the 10th and 
37th regiments at the nullah, the order was 
given to cross, which took up a long time, 
as the current of the river was very strong, 
and the boats large and heavy: we had 
finished crossing by 6 o'clock p.m., and then 
commenced our march. Except that the 
road was dreadfully uneven, and very distress¬ 
ing to the feet, we had no difficulties of any 
kind: it was a moonlight night, and the 
only armed men we saw from the time we 
left the steamer until our arrival at Arrah, 
were the few men who fired at Idea tenant 
Ingilby, and who were left (so the villagers 
said) by Baboo Koer Sing, to give him 
news as soon as we arrived; which showed, 

I with what occurred afterwards, that they 
1 were well aware of the party having been 
sent. against them. We arrived in Arrah 
, about eleven o’clock; it was then quite 
dark, as the moon had gone down ; and were 
proceeding quickly through the outskirts of 
the town, in the following order:—Lieute¬ 
nant Ingilby a short way ahead of the column 
with his fifteen men; then her majesty's 
10th, followed by my Sikhs; and her 
majesty's37th brought up the rear: when 
in going by a large tope of mango trees, 
which Lieutenant Ingilby had passed with¬ 
out seeing or hearing anything, we received 
a most dreadfully severe lire, which I heard 
killed a good number of our men, who, not 
being prepared, and the fire being so heavy 
and so very close to us, ran off the road 
into the fields ou the other side, and from 
thence commenced firing on the tope. I 
lost on the road the native officer, a first- 
rate fellow, who was shot close to me, and 
also some men, but how many I do not 
know, as we did not go near the place again. 
The men were dreadfully scattered, and 
there was great difficulty in collecting them; 
some did not join us till next day, and 
others were dropping in all night. We 
then retreated to auother road, and lay 
down behind a small ‘bund/ which rose 
along both sides of the road facing the tope? 
iu which the rebels were, and which afforded 
a capital shelter from the fire, which was 
kept up at short intervals all night. It was 
after retreating to this bund that Ensign 
Anderson was killed; poor fellow! he was 
shot dead through the heart. We remained 
here during the whole night, and at day¬ 
light started back for the steamer, a distance 


! of about thirteen miles. We were followed 
in large numbers by the rebels: the main 
t body would not come within range, but they 
sent out a great number of sepoys (picked 
shots, I fancy) right ami left/who took 
advantage of every tree and inequality of 
the ground the whole way, and kept up, 
i without the least cessation, a most severe 
I fire ou our column the whole march—nearly 
all, or a great part, of their shot telling on 
us; whereas they were so much scattered, 
and so well covered, that they did not suffer 
much loss: however, although we lost a 
great number of men, we arrived at the 
ghaut with comparatively very little loss to 
what we expected. 

"When we arrived at tae nullah we found 
a number of large boats ou this side, into 
which the men immediately rushed, and 
commenced trying to shove the boats across; 
but most of them were aground, and the 
others wore so large that the men could not 
manage them, and all the boatmen had beeu 
driven away by the sepoys: every time a 
man showed himself outside a boat he was 
fired at from the village, which was close ; 
by, and at last the men gave up altogether i 
the idea of getting across in boats, and, 
taking off all their clothes, those that could, 
swam across. Upon getting down to the 
nullah, Eusign Venour and 1 got into a boat 
with some of the men, and, while I was 
shoving out the boat, wc tried with a rifle 
to shoot some of the fellows who were 
making a mark of me. He knocked over j 
one, but, unfortunately, got shot himself 
immediately after through the thigh, and 
dropped. I tied up his leg as well as I ‘ 
could, and, getting some more help, 1 suc¬ 
ceeded in getting the boat off; but the five I 
was so hot, as they saw a chance of our 
getting away from them, that I and four 
men left the boat and swam ashore, being 
fired at the whole way across. Eusign 
Venour also left the boat a short time after¬ 
wards, and, although wounded, mauaged to 
swim ashore; the fire from the village the 
whole time was most severe, killing and 
wounding a great number. 

" After those who could swim got away, 
the sepoys first opeuerl a most severe fire on 
the few who remained in the boats that were 
agrouud, and, after wounding most of the 
men iu them, they all rushed down and set 
fire to the roofs. It was here that poor 
Lieutenant Ingilby was killed; and a great 
number of wounded, who had been carried* 
so far, were obliged to be left; a few escaped 
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in a small boat in which some Sikhs took rebels firing, about thirty yards' distance, on 
some wounded officers across (EusignErskine . the flank of the column, which at once did 
amongst others), whom they brought lor severe execution, and was followed up by a 
above five miles on a bed, procured in aul- continued running fire that caused great 
lage. They returned a secoud time with destructioi amongst officers and men : here 


the boat, in despite of the fire, 

"Nothing could be better than the way 
in which the Sikhs behaved from the time 
I got command of them; they made them¬ 
selves extremely useful in every way, and 
were always cool, steady, and under perfect 
control.— i am, &c., 

"H. Waller, Lieutenant, 

" 4f)fch Regiment Native Infantry/* 
The report of Captain Harrison to the 
asvsibtant-adj utant-geuDral h, as follows ;— 
"Dinapoie, July 3lst, 1857. 

( Sir,—It is with much concern that I 
have to report, for the information of the 
major-general commanding diviaiou, on the 
following occurrence connected with the 
expedition to Arrah, for the purpose of re¬ 
lieving the European inhabitants at that 
station. At three o'clock i\m., of the 29tli 
instant, the steamer carrying detachments 
ns per margin,* arrived oft the point of 
debarkation, about i three miles from the 
mainland. The party of Sikhs were de¬ 
tached, mid shortly ijfter wards readied the 
chore for the purpeke of seizing boats to 
enable the detachments to pass over: on 
arriving there under the cojnmuud of Lieu¬ 
tenant lugilby, 7th native infantry, the 
P«rtv were bred upon by some of the*rebels 
posted on the spot to prevent the seizure of 
the boats by us; there, however, we landed 


after some shots were fired in that direction, to the boats, immediately upou which the 

rebels advanced upon us, and commenced a 
heavy fire of musketry and two guns upou 
the boats, which were forsaken by the boat¬ 
men : this caused great loss; and on a bred 
one of the hc/ats. The remnants of the de¬ 
tachment gained the steamer, which I ini- 
out on our flanks, we readied, Without op- \ mediately ordered to Dinapore, to gain 
position, a bridge distant from Arrah about assistance for the wounded. The loss we 
one mile and a-half: this was the place } iuflieted on the rebels I believe to be small 
where 1 had represented to Captain Dunbar I on account of the darkness, and the men 
the expediency of halting until daylight; to being too exhausted to fire. The people of 


mid, after about three hours and a-lialf, the 
passage was accomplished. 

“ Having formed, the detachmeuts com¬ 
menced their march towards Arrah at seven 
o'clock i .m., and, with the exception of a 
few &hoU being tired at the Sikhs thrown 


which he replied, he hud heard from the 
magistrate of the improbability of our meet¬ 
ing w : th any opposition—he thought it was 
preferable to push on. After advancing 
from the bridge about half-an-hour, we were 


the country turned out against us, 

M I have, &c.—R. P. Harrison, 
i% Captain, commanding Detachment of 
Her Majesty's 37th Regiment.” 
Appended to the above report, is a re¬ 


tailed from the embankment of a wood on turn of killed and wounded ; showing of the 
the rig 5 t of the road, by a large body of the former 135, of the hitter tiO. as the cost of 

• Her majesty's 10th regiment—three officers, !60 ‘ ^ uu ^ ort;u,,ate aftnir. 

k rmn j ditto 37th regiment—seven officers, 190 men ; ! these reports were transmitted by Major- 
Sikks—one officer, tio men : touu, 406. j general Lloyd, to the deputy-adjatant-gen- 


I believe Captain Dunbar fell. The men 
endeavoured to gain shelter on the other 
side of the road, but, it being quite dark, 
they fell down a steep embankment (about 
six feet), and many men lost their firelocks: 
after straggling some distance, the officers 
succeeded in re-forming the men in a field, 
some four hundred yards frorti the ambus¬ 
cade, and took up a position for the night 
(if was then about midnight and very dark) 
in a field adjoining, which seemed to afford 
some protection. Here we remained until 
daylight, the rebels keeping up a lire during 
the night on our position. \Ve then com¬ 
menced our retreat towards the steamer, 
twelve miles distant: in consequence of the 
men of both regimeuts having fasted such a 
long time, they were too exhausted aud tired 
to act as skirmishers; however, our rear¬ 
guard and files on the flanks frequently kept 
up a fire until all their ammunition was ex¬ 
pended, by which time we arrived at the 
bank ol‘ the river: we were compelled to 
inarch in column, the rebels pursuing us in 
large bodies the whole distance to the 
glmuts, both on tlauk and rear; but their 
fire visibly slackened the last two miles: the 
rebels, it was supposed, were running short of 
ammunition, and wished to reserve it. On our 
arriving at the ghauts, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the officers, the men made a rush 
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era! of the army, on the 1st of August.! largo number of irregulars belonging to 


After briefly referring to the circumstances 
attending the embarkation, ami the result, 
the major-general observes—“The report 
of Captain Harrison, thfe senior surviving 
officer of the party, will put his excellency 
the commander-in-chief in possession of 
the very untoward events which attended 


Kocr Sing, who commanded the whole 
force in person. After a sharp engage¬ 
ment, in which Major Eyre was gallantly 
supported by a reinforcement from Dina, 
pore, under the command of Captain 
r/Estrange, the enemy, dguaily defeated,, 
fled panic-stricken in all directions; and 








the subsequent progress of the expedition, j the heroic band that preserved Arrah was 
From what is apparent ou tho face of the relieved. The following are the official 
report, and from information 1 have derived, details 


it scents to me that this disastrous a (fair 
may he attributed, 1st, To the men com¬ 
mencing the land journey without pre¬ 
viously taking food; w hich evidently much 
impaired their efficiency during the harass¬ 
ing circumstances in which they were 
placed. 2ndly, From the hte commanding 
officer of the detachment, when in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the mutineers, and with 
the knowledge that his movements were 
watched (two sowars being seen, in the dis¬ 
tance on landing, who disappeared in the 


u Major Vincent Eyre to the Assistant 
A({jxitaut-yvnerul at Dbtnpore. 

“Camp near Arrah, August 3rd, 1857. 

“Sir,—I have much pleasure in report¬ 
ing, for the information of Major-general 
Uloyd, commanding Din ape re division, the 
safe arrival Imre of the field force under 
my command, and the relief of the party 
defending themselves at Arrah, with whom 
l have just opened a satisfactory communi¬ 
cation; and have read ed your letter, dated 
the Sl it ulL, from which I exceedingly re¬ 


direction of Arrah), pushing on In the dark grot to learn the sqvero loss sustained by 


against the strong representation of the 
second in counimnd, and others of the 
party, and thus allowing himself to be en¬ 
trapped in an ambuscade, the eflVcts of 
which quite disheartened and demoralised 
the ..troops, and, combined with their physi¬ 
cal exhaustion, led to a complete rout, defy¬ 
ing the endeavours of the officers to restore 
order in their progress back to the ghaut.” 

On the 2nd of August, the rmijor-geueral 
reported, by telegraph, to the oouimuuder- 
in-cllief as follows :— 

“ Troops here inadequate to cope srith 
K,oer Sing and mutineers in Arrah. One 
hundred and sixty of 5th fusiliers, and 
three guns, under Major Eyre, lauded at 
Huxar, and were supposed to he. in its 
neighbourhood. Koer Sing said to have 
mustered strongly on his own account; some¬ 
times said to meditate an attack on Patna, 
but real intentions not known. All *die 
boats ou the Soane are in his possession.” 

In reference to the above telegram, it 
appears that Major Eyre of the artillery, 
with a force consisting of 250 men of the 
5th fusiliers and three guns, left Bnxur on 
the 30th of July, en route ft r Patnu; 
and, on reaching Sliawj>ore, distant about 
twenty-eight miles, received intelligence of 
the occurrences at Dinapore and Arrah. 
Changiug his route, he arrived near the 
latter stntiou oti fhe 3rd of August, and 
found himself in front of the enemy, be¬ 
tween 2,000 artd 2,000 strong, besides a 
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the detachment co-oporating with us ou 
the Din a pore side; but I venture to affirm 
confidently, that no such disaster would 
have been likely to occur had that detach¬ 
ment advanced less precipitately, so as to 
have allowed full time for my force to ap¬ 
proach direct from tho opposite side; for the 
rebels would then have been hemmed in 
between the two opposing forces, and must 
lmve been utterly routed.* 

“ My former letters of the 30th ultimo 
and 1st instant, will, I hope, have informed 
you of my advance from Auxin* on the. 
evening of the first-named date: we pushed 
on with all practicable speed to Shawpore, 
distant twouitv-eight miles, \ihere rumours 
of the Dinapore disaster reached us. Hear¬ 
ing that the enertiy designed to destroy the 
bridges tn route, we .igain pushed ou at 
2 r«M.,.aa far an Bnllowiee, where we found 
the bridge just cut through, Au hour s 
halt; sufficed to repair it, which we era. 
ployed also in burning the villages ou 
eitlmr side, since vre had caught their in¬ 
habitants iti the act of destruction. Ar¬ 
riving at (joojernjgunge by nightfall, I was 
delighted to find the bridge entire, where 
we bivouacked Tor the night, mid at day¬ 
break next morning resumed our march ; 
but had only proceeded about a mile beyoad 
Goojeraj gunge, when we discovered the 
.enemy in great force in possession of the 

This view of the case was objected to by General 
Llovd. 
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woods to our front and flanks. The road 
by which we had to reach the wood in pur 
front was bounded by inundated paddy- 
i fields ou either side. I halted to observe 
the best course to pursue ; and finding that 
the enemy were weakening their front, to 
take us on both flanks, I boldly pushed 
forward, throwing out skirmishers in every 
direction. The Enfield rifles kept our foes 
i at a distance, aud wc succeeded in forcing 
; the wood, beyond which, as far as Beebee- 
gttuge, it lay across an open swamp, which 
greatly befriended ns. Meanwhile, the 
baffled enemy were observed hurrying 
round to oppose us at Beebecgunge, which 
is situated on the opposite side of a bridge, 

I by which we had hoped to cross the river. 
There I again halted, to refresh the troops 
and to reconnoitre. 

" Finding the bridge bad been destroyed, 
extensive earthem breastworks raised on 
the other side, flanking the bridge, and the 
mutinous regiments in force occupying the 
houses in the village, I determined on 
mu king a detour to the right as far as the 
| railway earthworks, about a mile off. I 
rna.sked this movement for a time by the 
fire of my guns; but no sooner did the 
enemy discover our purpose, than they 
hurried with their entire strength to inter¬ 
cept us at a wood which it was necessary 
for us to pass: a portion of them followed 
us up in the rear, and, by the time we 
reached the wood, we found quite as much 
on our hands ns we could manage. 

“They mustered some 2,000 to 2,500 
strong in sepoys alone, besides Rajah Koer 
Sing’s irregular forces, of whom, however, 
we made little account. The rajah was ap- 
j parently present in person; and, for up- 
I wards of an hour, wc were compelled to act 
solely on the defensive. The sepoys, ap¬ 
parently emboldened by their recent suc- 
cears beyond Arrah, advanced to the assault 
with a vigour quite unexpected; aud twice, 
with their bugles sounding first the 'assem¬ 
bly/ then the 1 advance’ and the'double/ 
made determined rushes upon the guns; 
but were, on both occasions, repulsed with 
showers of grape. Meanwhile, Captain 
L’Estrange, with the gallant 5th, was not 
idle, as will be seen by his own report, 
hereto appended. Finding, at length, that 
the enemy grew emboldened by the supe¬ 
riority of their numbers and the advantage 
of their positions, L determined ou trying 
the effect of a general charge of the iu- 
fautry, and sent Captaiir the Hon. E. P. 
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Hastings to Captain I/Estrangc, with orders 
to that effect. Promptly and gallantly he 
obeyed the order; the skirmishers on* the 
right turned their flank; the guns, with j 
grr.pe aud shrapnel, drove in the centre; 
aud the troops advancing on all sides, drove 
the enemy panic-struck in all directions, j 
Thus our road was cleared ; all beyond the 
country was open, and we proceeded with¬ 
out further interruption to within four 
miles of Arrah, when we were suddenly 
brought up by an impassable river, and 
have since been employed in attempting to 
bridge it over.* In this work, the railway 1 
engineers, headed by Mr. Kelly, have ren¬ 
dered the most valuable aid. Meanwhile, 
most of the rebels returned to Arrah; but 
precipitately left it during the night. Rajah 
Koer Sing accompanied them to save his 
family. Their loss is reported to have 
been severe. We hear that not a sepoy 
now remains in Arrah, and that the mass 
have gone off towards Rhotas, or scattered 
themselves in various directions. 

“ I have now to commend to the notice 
of the major-general the gallant conduct of 
the officers and troops whom I had the 
honour to command on this occasion : 
under circumstances of great peril and 
difficulty they have exhibited those sol- I 
dierly qualities which seldom fail to ensure j 
success. To Captains L'Est range and I 
Scott, of her majesty's 5th fusiliers, my 
special thanks are due, for the prompt and 
gallant way in which they seconded my 
efforts, more particularly in the final 
charge, which was executed against twenty 
times their number of brave and disciplined 
troops. Captain L’Eatrange reports highly 
ot Ensigns Oldfield, Lewis, and Mason. 

To Captain the Hon. E. P. Hastings, staff- \ 
officer of this force, much of the success of j 
this expedition may be attributed • whether ■ 
on the march, or in action with the enemy, ^ 
he was everywhere to be found, at the right 
time and in the right place, to aid us with 
his energy in overcoming all difficulties. 

Ot the others who especially distinguished I 
themselves, I feci hound to make’honour- ! 
able mention of Messrs. Kellv, Barber, 
Burroughs, Nicholl, and Hughes, of the 
Buxar gentlemen volunteers, who rendered t 
excellent service under their gallant leader 
Lieutenant Jackson, 12th native infantry. 
Assistant-surgeun Eteson, in charge of the 
field hospital, and Staff-sergeant Melville, 
of the 1st company 5th battalion of artil- 
• The guns crossed safely at 11 A M. 
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Jcry, also merit particular notice for their 
zeal and energy on duty. 

“ My future movements must be guided, 
in n great measure, by the information 1 
may receive from other quarters. Mean¬ 
while, a good supply of ammunition is 
earnestly required for her majesty's 5th 
fusiliers, to the extent of eighty rounds per 
man, and grape for two 9-pounder8 and 
howitzer. Enclosed are the returns of casu¬ 
alties on the 2nd instant.*—I have, &c., 
"V. Eyrb, Major, 

" Commanding^Field Force.” 

“P.S.—Mr. Wake, the magistrate of 
Arrali, has just ridden into camp ; his de¬ 
fence of his house seems to have been 
almost miraculous.” 

A report from Captain F. W. L'Estrauge 
accompanied the above, and detailed the 
successful operations of the auxiliary force 
under his command, consisting of 160 men 
of the 5th European regiment, who had 
I ably seconded the proceedings of the force 
under Major Eyre. 

The very strong opinion expressed by 
Major Eyre in the concluding sentences of 
the" first paragraph of his report, drew from 
Major-general Lloyd a distinct repudiation 
of the inference sought to be conveyed by 
it; and, on the 10th of August, that officer 
wrote to the deputy-adjutant-gen oral from 
Dinapore in the following terras :— 

u Sir,—In a despatch from Major V. 
Eyre, dated ' Camp, near Arrah, 3rd instant/ 
forwarded with Colonel Cuinberlege'st letter 
of the 4th idem to your address, he adverts 
to the severe loss sustained by a detachment 
dispatched to Arrah, under my ordcia, on 
the 29th of July; adding, 'I venture to 
affirm, confidently, that no such disaster 
would have been likely to occur had the 
detachment advanced less precipitately, so 
as to have given full time for my force to 
approach direct from the opposite side; for 
the rebels would then have been hemmed in 
between two opposing forces, and must have 
been utterly routed.' 

" Lest the foregoing observation and 
opinion should be accepted, I deem it a duty 
to myself to state, that the first intunatiou 
received by me of the debarkation at Buxar 
of Major Eyre's forces, was contained iii a 
letter dated the 30th ultimo (which reached 
me by steamer the same day), the Dinapore 

* The returns give a total of two killed and six¬ 
teen wounded. 

t The officer who superseded General Lloyd in 
command fti Dinapore. 
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detachment having started on its expedition ! 
to Arrah the day before ; also, that Major 
Eyre made no previous communication what- ! 
ever concerning bis movements, nor had 1 
reason to suppose that any land operation 
would have been attempted by him ; hence, 
at the time, any undertaking from Dinapore, 
in concert with Major Eyre, was obviously 
impracticable. —I have, &c\, 

“ G. W. A. Lloyd.” 

The station at Arrah having been effec¬ 
tually relieved from the presence of the 
rebellious soldiery and their improvised 
leader Koer Sing, with his followers, a 
brief reference to correspondence descriptive 
of the occurrences at Dinapore and Arrah, 
may not be out of place. 

Commencing with a letter from a medical 
officer attached to her majesty's 10th regi¬ 
ment at Dinapore, under date of August the j 
2ud, we read as follows :— 

“Since I last wrote to you the native 
regiments here have mutinied, but without 
any loss of life to us. I told you all along 
the rascals would never attack the 10th. 

We arc all so much disgusted here with the 
whole affair, that really, as an officer of the 
regiment, I have neither patience nor time 
to give a full account of the very bad manage¬ 
ment of the general and his stuff iu allowiug 
the three regiments to escape. They went off 4 
iu the direction of the Soane river, which 
they managed to cross, and afterwards 
marched towards Arrah. The day of the 
mutiny, and a few hours before it broke ! 
out, the general commanding gave orders 
for the removal of the percussion-caps from 
the magazine situated at the top of the 
native lines. This was done at an early 
hour of the moruing; and as the artillery 
cart passed down where the native regiments j 
were parading, the 7th and 8th gave a shout, 
and showed evident symptoms of their de¬ 
sire to stop it; but they were prevented, 1 
and the cart was brought safely on to our 
mess-room. These two regiments were iu 
open revolt at six o'clock a.m. The general 
was informed of the fact; and in place of 
ordering up the guns and the 10th to dis¬ 
arm the 7th, 8th, and 40th, on the spot, he 
only issued the supine order for the uative 
officers to collect the caps that the sepoys 
were in possession of, aud to report to him . 
by twelve o'clock that this was effected. , 
When the native officers went to carry, or , 
pretended to carry, this contemptible and i 
temporising order iuto effect, the 7th and i 
8th would not give up their caps, but some 
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of the 40th complied. The European officers 

•belonging to the regiments afterwards went 
up to the rebels, and endeavoured to get 
them to do so, but their efforts were un¬ 
availing. The sepoys told their officer to 
be off, and fired upon them, but, happily, 
without killing or wounding any of them. 

" The hospital guard saw all this; and per- 
ceiling the officers running towards the 
10tu J 8 lines, the signal guns were fired off 
from the hospital. The whole of my patients 
got on the top of it. They kept up a steady 
fire, arid managed, infirm hi health ns they 
were, to kill about a dozen of the scoundrels. 
The regiment turned out, and every one was 
in his place in the course of a few minutes. 
I galloped round the houses, and got all the 
ladies, women, and children brought down 
to the barracks. The order whs given— 

* Guns to the front , y aud on we went in the 
fond anticipation of cutting these three rebel 
regiments to pieces. Some of the 87th 
(Queen's), who arrived here the day before, 
Mere thrown out in skirmishing order. The 
10th advanced with their guns; and great 
was our mortification when we perceived the 
sepoys running across the country like deer. 
We fired six guns after them without effect; 
and here ended this most disgraceful^ mis¬ 
managed affair. One fellow fired at myself 
as I was carrying au order, but the ball* did 
not hit rue. Some of the men saw where 
it came from, and found him concealed in 
| oue of the huts ; they soon dispatched him. 

| We ouly killed about thirty of the mutr- 
| neers; had they stopped, aud given the 
gallant 10th a chance, they would have 
bagged the whole, or at all events the 
greater proportion of them; and it is galling 
and most mortifying to the regiment to 
think that it has been prevented doing so 
bv the imbecility of the general, whose con¬ 
duct, for many weeks past, has been the 
means at least of bringing a heavy affliction 
upon her majesty's 10th. I must here ex¬ 
plain, that after the rebels ran off, an order 
was givcu (two days afterwards) for the 
head-quarters of the regiment to proceed to 
Arrah by a stoaraer, to relieve some Euro¬ 
peans besieged in that place. This order 
was, however, cancelled, and a small detach¬ 
ment of the 10th was sent, under the com¬ 
mand of one of our senior captains (Dunbar.) 
Ihc strength of the detachment amounted 
j to 150 men and four officers. There were 
also 230 men of the 37th, and a proportion of 
: officers; the whole force constituting nearly 
I 400 m eu, including eight or tea - officers 
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of the native regiments from here, who 
volunteered. The boat containing the 37th 
got aground, but they were taken bn board 
of the oue which was proceeding up w ith the 
10th men. They all landed safely, aud 
continued their march towards A rrah ; the 
" bole being under the command of Captain 
Dunbar, who made a sad mess of it. lie 
did not, it appears, take the precaution of 
throwiug out an advanced guard ; and when 
our gallant soldiers were marching on in the 
lull hope of doing good work, they ‘were, I 
about two o'clfek in the morning, fired upon 
by 2,000 sepoys, who were lying in ambush 
for them. Captain Dunbar whs killed on 
the spot, as well as three officers of the 37th. 
The men became panic-stricken, and they 
retreated iu the direction of the steamer, 
which lay two miles out in the stream. 
Both detachment* were severely handled, 
and the 10th have lost seventy men killed 1 | 
and wounded in this unfortunate expedition. 1 1 
The 37th sustained pretty much the same J 
loss. The remainder of the detachment 
arrived hack here on Friday. All our men ' 
are badly wounded; and for the last two 
days I have had hard work amputating and 
extracting ballar. I wash the blood from niv t 
hands to go aud Write this to you, and again 
to return to the hospital. In the nb*euce • 
of Dr. Gordon on medical certificate, you 
are aware that I have had full medical 
charge of the regiment for nearly twelve 
months past; and iu the present untoward 
emergency I have had plenty to do, and j 
with little assistance, on account of Dr. 
Tuiloch, the second assistant, being witli a 
detachment at Benares, and from Mr. 
Tucker, the junior assistant, having been 
sent off to Patna iu medical charge of 
another detachment on the very day the 
wounded arrived back from Arrah; but I 
have now got assistance, and will manage j 
to get a sleep to-night. Poor Erskine was 
mortally wounded in the abdomen; he ex¬ 
pired yesterday. Sand with and Battye were I 
also wounded; but both, lam happy’to say, 1 
arc doing well. The names of the officers? 
of the 37th killed are—Lieutenant Bagenall i 
and Ensigns Birket and Sale. Mr. Ingilby, 
of the 7th regiment, was also killed. He 
was one of the European officers of the 
native regiments who volunteered, several 
of whom have come back here badly 
wounded ; some have been drowued, aud 
others are missing. The medical officer 
sent in charge was also wounded ; and all 
the medical stores I seut for the use of the I 
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altogether made up n force of 400 men. As 
Wake is one of the greatest friends I have 
got, I determined to give him a hand if I 
could, and so volunteered with seven other 
fellows, five of whom are dead. Wei), I 
was up all that Tuesday night, and, at day¬ 
light on Wednesday, off wo started. We 
reached the nearest point to Arrah, on the 
banks of the Ganges, at about two o’clock, 
and were beginning to get dinner ready (so 
os to start with a good feed, as we could not 
expect to get anything on the road), when 
we heard our advanced guard firing. We 
immediately all fell in, and went off to the 
place, about two miles off, where we found 
them drawn up before a large nullah (river) 
about 200 yards wide, firing away at some 
sepoys on the other side. The sepoys, when 
they saw us coming, ran away; and then, 
as wo had got so far, we thought we might 
as well go on. • After a delay of two or three 
hours in getting boats and crossing over, it 
was nearly seven o’clock before we got well 
off. From the villagers we heard that 
Wake was still all right and holding out, 
which was confirmed by the firing we heard, 
in the direction of Arrah, of big guns. It 
was a beautiful moonlight night, the road a 
very bad one (a kutcha one in the rains), 
and wooded country on both sides of us. 
We did not see a soul on the road, though 
we passed through several villages, until we 
came to within five miles of Arrah, where 
we saw a party of horsemen ahead of us, 
who galloped off before we got within shot. 
About eleven o’clock the moon went down; 
however, as we did not expect that the 
mutineers would face us, we still went on, 
till we carne to within about a mile of the 
fortified house. We were passing a thick 
black mango-grove to our right, when all of 
a sudden, without any warning, the whole 
place was lit up by a tremendous volley 
poured iuto us at about thirty or fortyVards* 
distance. It i« impossible to say how many 
men fired into us: some say 500; some, 
1,500. The next thing I remember was 
finding myself alone, lying in the middle of 
the road, with a crack on the head, and my 
hat gone. 1 suppose I must have been 
stunned for a minute. When I recovered, 
there were several men lying by me, but 
not a living soul could I see. There were 
lots to hear, though; for the bullets from 
right to left were whistling over my head. 
I was just thinking where our men could 
be, and which way I should run, when I 
saw the sepoys advancing out of the grove 
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I with their bayonets, within a dozen yards of 
] me. I fired my double-barrel right and 
left into them, and then ran towards our 
I men, whom I could hear shouting on the 
| left, under a tremendous fire from both pnr- 
ties. Everything now was in a most dread- 
| ful confusion; the men were all scattered in 
groups of fifties and twenties, firing in every 
direction, and, I fear, killing each other. 
At last a Captain .Tones, a very fine fellow— 
our commander was never seen again after 
the first volley—got hold of a-bugler, and 
got the men together in a sort of hollow 
place, a half-filled pond. There we all lay 
down in a square. I was in the middle, 
with the doctor, helping him to tie up the 
wounds of the poor fellows, and bringing 
them water. The firing was all this time 
going on. The enemy could see us, us we 
were ail dressed in white; while they were 
nearly naked, and behind trees and walls. 
However, the men fired about at random. 
At last the poor doctor was knocked over, 
badly wounded. It was dreadful to hear 
the poor wounded fellows asking for help. 

“ I shall never forget that night as long 
as I live. We held a consultation, and de¬ 
termined to retreat, as the enemy was at 
least 3,000 or 4,000 strong, and had, besides, 
several cannon. Directly morning dawned, 
we formed order and began our retreat. 
The whole distance, sixteen miles, we walked 
under a most tremendous fire; the ditches, 
the jungles, the houses, and, in fact, every 
place of cover along the road, was lined with 
sepoys. We kept up a fire as we went along; 
but what could we do? We could see no 
enemy, only puffs of smoke. We tried to 
charge, but there was nobody to charge on 
all sides they fired into us, and were scat¬ 
tered all over the country, in groups of tens 
and twenties. Dozens of poor fellows were 
knocked over within a yard of mo on my 
right and left; but, thauk God ! 1 escaped 
in the most wonderful way. The last five 
miles of the road I carried a poor wounded 
fellow, who begged me not to leave him; 
and though we had had nothing to eat for 
more than twenty-four hours, and I had had 
no sleep for two nights, I never* felt so 
strong in my life, ami I stepped out with 
the man as if lie had been a feather, though 
be was as big as myself. Poor fellow I the 
men, most of them more or less wounded, 
were leaving him behind ; and the cowardly 
sepoys, who never came within 200 yards of 
us, were running up to murder him. I got 
the poor fellow safe over the nullah; I swam 
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out and pot a boat, put him in, and went 
over with a lot of others. The poor fellow 
thanked me with tears in hia eyes. At the 
crossing of the nullah we lost a great many 
men; they threw away their muskets to 
| pull the boats and to swim over, and were 
shot down like sheep. 

“ I never before knew the horrors of war; 
and what I have gone through, I hope, will 
make a lasting impression on my mn*i, and 
make me think more of God, and His great 
1 goodness to me. 1 am sure God spared me 
because He knew I was not tit to die; and 
1 I pray God that Her will prepare me, for we 
1 can truly say, we know not what a day may 
j | bring forth. 1 had several extraordinary 
escapes< one bullet went between my legs 
as 1 was walking, and broke a man's leg in 
; ( front of me; another bullet hit me ou the 
back of the head, knocking me down, but 
I hardly breaking the skin. Everything here 
is quiet as yet, but people are in a great 
panic. I cannot say that 1 am. Out of the 
400 fme follows that started for Arrah, 
nearly 200 were killed; and of the remainder, 

I do not think more than 50 to 80 were 
not wounded ; out of seven volunteers, five 
( were knocked over, four killed, and one 
wounded. This has been the most disas¬ 
trous affair that has happened out here. I 
hope, however, we may soon get some more 
troops from Calcutta, and get back our 
name. I cry to think of the way we were 
beaten, and of the number of poor fellows 
who were killed. I will send this letter at 
once; for, perhaps, the dak may be stopped, 
and I may not be able to send a letter in a 
day or two. I will write again if I can, but 
do not bo alarmed if I do npt. The crack 
on my head hardly broke the skin, and is 
i nothing; the bullet hit me sideways, and 
the folds of cloth I had round my hat 
j saved me. 

“ August 1st.—I have just heard that about 
thirty incu came iu last night who got sepa¬ 
rated from us in the dark, and wandered t# 
the river, where they got off in a native 
boat. The authentic return I have just 
seen; 150 men killed, the rest wounded, 
except about fifty men, who escaped un¬ 
touched. I suppose such a disastrous affair 
was never heard of before iu India—most 
dreadful mismanagement throughout. Of 
course we did not relieve poor Wake and 
his garrison." 

The following narrative is contained in a 
letter from Mr. William M'Donell, magis- 
I Irate cf Chuprah, who writes from that 



place, on the 3rd of September, as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“On the evening of the 25th of July, or 
rather in the middle of the night, a note 
came from Dinaporc, saying that the 
troops were very shaky, but that her 
majesty's 10th, and the guns, were ready 
for them. Next morning we got an official 
despatch from the brigade-office, telling us 
that all three native corps had gone off in 
a westerly direction (this was at 11 a.m.), 
and that the 10th were after them. About 
half-an-hour afterwards, we got a note from 
Daunt at Peiprah (an indigo factory, about 
fifty miles north of Chuprah), that the 12th 
irregular cavalry had, on the 23rd, muti¬ 
nied, murdered all their officers and their 
wives, and had then set off towards Sewan. 
He said he wrote on the chance of our not 
having heard it, though it had occurred 
three days before. On hearing this, we 
held a cabinet council, and determined 
that Chuprah was no longer safe. So 
Martin, Richardson and his wife, set off at 
once; the doctor and his wife followed 
soon afterwards; and about two o'clock I 
was thinking of following them, when 
I remembered that all my prisoners, owing 
to cholera having broken out iu the gaol, 
were in the opium godown. Now, as they 
could easily escape from there, I went and 
saw them all into the gaol. By this time 
everybody knew that the officials had 
bolted; and people seemed so alarmed, that 
I determined on staying a little longer. 
About 6 p.m. I got a note from Mr. Gars- 
ton, asking if I was in the station, as he 
heard I was alone. He was returning from 
the district. 1 said I was, but I advised 
him to bolt; but, instead of that, lie very 
pluckily came in and stayed with me. Wo 
rode round the town, to show the people 
we had not bolted, and then came home, 
and went to bed without undressing; and 
we had our horses saddled, standing all 
night at the door. About twelve o'clock 
that night I got a pencil note, not signed, 
but written, I saw, by Lynch, saying he 
had escaped from Sewan with his life, aud 
that the cavalry were there. Early in the 
morning I got a second note, saying that 
the troopers had come down the Chuprah- 
road, searching for Lynch and M'Donell, 
the deputy opium agent. Ab6ut 10 a.m. 

I heard that the Diuapore mutineers had 
reached Arrah; and while in cutcherry, 
about three o'clock, a man ou a pony came 
galloping in, saying that the cavalry were 
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ten Sikhs, crossed. We were hardly across, 
when, to our disgust, we saw all the Euro¬ 
peans coming up at the double-quick—these 
fools having reported that we were sur¬ 
rounded ; so the 10th came away without 
getting their dinners, or even a drop’ of 
grog, and had brought nothing with them. 
We all crossed, and by the time we were in 
marching order it wns four o'clock. In- 
gilby, Garstou, myself, and twenty Sikhs, 
formed the vanguard ; then came 150 of 
the 10th ; then 50 Sikhs; and, lastly, 200 
of the 37th (Queen's.) We marched four 
miles all right, when we saw some ten or 
twelve horsemen in front. However, they 
galloped off before any damage could be 
done to them. The men got very foot¬ 
sore, and we halted at the Kaiuiiugger 
bridge, about three miles from Arrah, at 
10 r.M.; and here we ought to have re¬ 
mained for the night; but, after stopping 
about half-an-hour, ou we inarched. 1 
fancy poor Dunbar thought it useless 
halting, considering his men had nothing 
with them, and that it would be better to 
push on. What possessed us I kuow not: 
up to this time we had made the Sikhs 
thvow out skirmishers; hut now we inarched 
in a body—Ingilby aud Dunbar, who was 
talking to me, with about twenty Sikli9, 
Bomo 200 yards in advance of the main 
body. After marching to within half a 
mile of Arrah, we arrived at a thick tope of 
trees, and the moonlight hardly showed 
through; in fact, the moon was setting. 
Well, we had got nearly through, when, 
like a flash of lightning ail along our left 
side, came one blaze of musketry, and then 
another, and a third volley. By the light 
| the firing made we could see we were sur¬ 
rounded. We got behind the trees, and 
tried to return the tire; Duubar, myself, 
three of the 10th, and two Sikhs, got 
together and blazed away. Foolishly, 1 
had given my powder-flask and bullet*, 
&c., to a uative to carry ; of course, he dis¬ 
appeared ; aud, after firing off two barrels, 

I was powerless—not for long, however; 
for the next minute we got a volley into 
us. I fancy our bring showed where we 
wore. Poor Dunbar fell against me, mor¬ 
tally wounded. I was covered with his 
blood. A bail hit me in the thigh, cutting 
i it slightly only; at the same time, two of 
the 10th and one Sikh nlso fell. I imme¬ 
diately picked up an Enfield rifle belonging 
to the 30th man, aud bin cartridge-box, 
aud begun blazing away. I then shouted 


out that Dunbar was killed; that the first 
officer in command had best give orders. 
This brought another volley on us, and 
another man dropped. We then tried to 
join the main body, and ran from tree to 
tree: the Europeans teeing us coining (all 
Sikhs nearly), thought we were the enemy, 
and fired into us, killing several; in fact, 1 
fear a* many of our men were killed by 
their own comrades as by the enemy. In 
the night, it was difficult to tell friend from 
foe; and, after having to dodge round a 
tree, you, in the dark, could hardly tell 
where your friends were, and where joXit 
foes. At last, most of us got together, and 
beat a retreat towards a tank, near which | 
was a high bank : we got to the other side 
of this bank, and lay there all night, the 
enemy firing into us every five minutes; 
and, foolishly, our men would return the \ 
shot. It was bad policy—it showed where 
we were; and we could not afford to throw i 
away a single shot. Young Anderson, a ) 
very nice young fediow of the 22ud native 
infantry (a volunteer), wns standing up he- | 
hiud the hedge; be was shot through the 
head, and jumped up like a buck—of 
course, killed on the spot. About daylight 
we counted our forces, and found that we 
were about 350 strong—100 missing; after¬ 
wards, about 50 of these joined us, being 
concealed in a village close by; the rest < 
wore killed. We could pee the enemy, and 
tried to make out their number. There 
were the three .Dinapore regiments drawn 
up in order, with bugles sounding the ad- : 
vance; about 2,000 men, with long match¬ 
locks, belonging to, and headed by, Baboo 
Koer Sing; and more than 1,000 of the 
disbanded sepoys, who had managed to | 
join him; and a large rabble armed with 
swords, spears, &c.—not formidable in | 
themselves, but who were occupied in ■ 
killing all the wounded, heating them like I 
dogs. We tried to make the men charge; j 
but they were tired, wet, and a great num- S I 
ber wounded. My leg, from lying on the i 
damp ground, and from the bleeding, was 
so stiff I could hardly walk; however, I 
soon warmed up. Unfortunately, the doc¬ 
tor was one of the first wounded; and, 
though he did his best, poor fellow l he 
could not bind up the wounds properly. 
There were no dhoolies, so that the wounded 
had to inarch with the rest. Then com¬ 
menced our retreat. They completely sur¬ 
rounded us, aud fired into us all the way 
back—twelve miles—men dropping every 
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minute; and some, badly wounded, were, 
I fear, left behind and killed by the enemy. 
By (he time we reached the boats, a hun¬ 
dred must have been killed—and then com¬ 
menced the massacre. The boats, which 
we expected to have been taken away, were 
all there; so, with a cheer, we all rushed 
to them, when, to our dismay, w r e found 
they bad fastened them securely to the 
shore, and had dragged them up out of 
the water, placing, about 300 yards off, 
a small cannon, with which they blazed 
into us. (I forgot to say, that all the way 
they pitched into us with four small can¬ 
nons.) The men, to escape the shot, got 
into the boats; and, of course, as long as 
they were in them, it was impossible to 
push the boats off: so a number of men 
stripped themselves, throwing away their 
rides and everything, and some of them 
managed to reach the other side. The 
wounded men, of course, could not swim, 
and some of us knew that we could uever 
reach the shore; so out we jumped, and 
managed to get two of the boats off: well, 
then we were at the mercy of the wind and 
stream, for not au oar had they left us. 
The wind was favourable, and we started 
off splendidly, when, lo and behold ! we gra¬ 
dually turned towards the shore; and then 
I saw they liad tied our rudder, so as to 
bring us in again. I told the men to cut 
it; but no one moved, and so I got a knife 
aud climbed up to the rudder. It was one 
of those country boats, covered in except 
just at the steru. The moment they saw 
what I was at, they blazed at me; but God 
in His mercy preserved me. Two bullets 
went through my hat, but I was not 
touched. The rape was cut, and we were 
saved; but about half-wav across we struck 
on a sand-bank, and then the bullets poured 
in so fast, that nearly every one jumped 
overboard. One young officer jumped over 
os he was, with his sword on, and down he 
went; another (Ingilby) was shot in the 
head, and either drowned or killed. 1 
threw :ny pistol overboard ; my coat I had 
thrown away early in the morning, as, 
being a coloured one, it made me con¬ 
spicuous among the soldiers, who were all 
in white. How I swam on shore J know 
not, as it is not an accomplishment I am a 
* dab* at. When once on shore, we were 
pretty safe; aud 2f>0 out of 450 reached 
the steamer alive. Since then, nearly 100 
more, from wounds, exposure, &c\, have 
died; making a loss of 300 out of 450—the 
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worst that has befallen 
every one was wounded.” 

A Indy, apparently cue of the fugitives 
from Arrah, dates her letter, of the 28th 
July, from “ Boat off Dinapore,” and de¬ 
scribes the events in which she had partici¬ 
pated thus: — 

“ You. cannot imagine the horrors we and 
many others have had to go through, but, 
thank God I we have still been spared, 
though we had a very hard run for our 
lives, aud are now refugees without home or 
anything but a few clothes, which wo had 
just time to secure. Our house is burnt to 
the ground, and everything in and about it. 
On the evening of the 25th we got a private 
note from the brigade-major in Dinapore, 
under official cover, to say the troops were 
expected to mutiny every moment, and to 
make our arrangements accordingly. We 
had been so often frightened before that we 
did not think so much of it, but got a boat 
anchored close to our house, and as many 
of the ferry-boats on our side of the river 
as we could. Went to bed, and about 
four o’clock in the morning heard that 
sepoys were gathering on the opposite banks; 
did not believe it, but got up and went to 
the boat; saw nothing unusual ourselves, so 
went home again. Presently another alarm 
came, and we all coolly walked to the river 
side, and, to our dismay, saw something 
very like sepoys opposite. Before wo knew 
where we w ere, they had, many of them, got 
into boats and were firing at us, and we saw 
the houses and works beginning to smoke. 

*'\Ye got into our boat half dead with 
fright, and made off as fast as strength could 
get us. It was awful; ten minutes more 
and we could not have escaped; or if our 
villagers had j roved treacherous nothing 
could have saveU us, as we should, if wo had 
got from the banka, have been fired at on 
passing, as they have done but too effec¬ 
tually in many places. We took the river 
for Dinapore, and all the way down vve saw 
nothing but fires—bungalows, villages, anv- 
thiug the villains could fire. 

“ Wo got near Dmaporc, and found all 
the sepoy lines in a blaze; and after about 
six hours we got the news that 3,000 of the 
native troops had mutinied, and made direct 
for Knockar on their way up to Arrah, and 
the stations up country. It is dreadful that 
nothing was done to prevent these three 
regiments from marching oft* with arms aud 
ammunition, and that the 10th were not 
even allowed to fight them. 
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very hardly on me; and the difficult nature 
of the country, and the peculiar one of the 
locality of the Dinapore cantonment at this 
season, as well as the small available Euro¬ 
pean force at Dinapore, have been quite lost 
sight of by those who have seen fit to pub¬ 
lish their dogmatical opinions as to what 
should or should not have been done on the 
occasion of the late outbreak here. Dinu- 
porc cantonment is a narrow strip of laud, 
bounded on the north by the river Ganges, 
and on the south by a deep muddy nullah 
ami bay; and it is swampy ground—rice- 
fields—in short, a perfect sea in the rains; 
and this description answers for the nature 
of the country from Dinapore to Koelwar 
Ghaut on the Soane—with this difference, 
that the swamp extends in a great degree to 
the Ganges and Soane, westward of Dinapore, 
and renders the country quite impassable 
for artillery in the rainy season, and very 
difficult for the passage of infantry. I must 
here remark, that from the 27tb "of June to 
the 25th of July, there was nearly incessant 
rain, but the river Ganges had not risen to 
within eight or ten feet of its highest level. 

“On the 4th of June (without any ap¬ 
parent cause, except it be that the 17th 
regiment of native infantry at Azimgurh* had 
deserted with their arms, after shooting the 
interpreter and quartermaster f/nlv, though 
they had all the re>:t of the officers in their 
power, escorting them in safety to Ghazee- 
pore), it seems to have been determined by 
the military authorities atBenaresf to disarm 
the 37th regiment of native infantry; and 
ultimately this was attempted, but "in such 
a manner, that though the men of the 37th 
had lodged their arms in their bells of arms, 
they were fired on with grape aud musketry. 
The Sikhs present, and most of the 13th 
irregular cavalry, joined them in resisting 
this attack ; aud as it was everywhere stigma¬ 
tised as * Feringhee ka Daghah/ it caused 
the instant revolt of the 6th regiment, at 
Allahabad, on the 6th of Ju!y,J and revolt 
at Fyzabad on the 8th of June.§ It created 
the greatest excitement in the three native 
regiments here on the 7th of June; and 
had it not been for the great exertions of 
the European officers, the men of those 
three regiineuts would have deserted with 
their arms that very night. Subordination 
was, however, preserved, and the men were 
reassured and remained faithful. I had 
lauded 150 men of the 


• -See vol. i., p, 207 
1 Ibid., p 262. 

12 2 


Madras fusiliers, 

f See vol. L p. 224. 
§ Ibid., p. 393. 


with the intention of disarming the native 
corps ; but, as I was quite aware tike men 
might have decamped with their arms in 
spite of anything I could do, # I was glad to 
be able to defer such a me&wire for the pre¬ 
sent, particularly as it was of great impor¬ 
tance to push on European troops towards 
the north-west, as the ou’y means of saving 
our officers and men still holding out in 
those parts. 

" Contemplating the possibility of a mu¬ 
tiny of the native troops hero, and feeling 
sure that in such an event they wpuld make 
off 4 towards Arrah, it was with satisfaction l 
heard that measures had been adopted by 
the magistrate of Shahab&d (of which dis¬ 
trict Arrah is the Sudder station), to have all 
the boats on the Soane river collected on 
the western bank ; aud in case of an out¬ 
break of the native corps at Dinapore, they 
were to be destroyed or sunk, so as to hinder 
the crossing of the river. When the time 
caiqe, the man entrusted with the duty— a 
Mr, Pahlen, of the railway works—thought 
only of his own safety, aud fled with his 
iron boats, without an attempt to carry out 
the plan. 

11 As I was quite aware of the likelihood 
of a mutiny of the native troops here, aud 
feeling sure that in such an. event they 
would make off towards Arrah, I, in June 
last, issued written instructions relative to 
the course to be pursued by the European 
troops acting against them, aud this was 
fully made known to Colonel Fenwick, the 
commanding officer of the 10th, who was then 
the senior. Subsequently Colonel Huyshe, 
of the artillery, joined (senior to Colonel 
Feuivick, though i was not aware of this till 
' after the 25th of July), and I took an early 
opportunity to inquire from him whether 
he had made himself acquainted with the 

( orders given, and arrangements for meeting 
an outbreak— whether Lieutenant Smothel 
had told him all those things; and I re¬ 
ceived a reply in the affirmative. The 
j colonel said the bullocks could be harnessed 
I in a moment, as they were close by, in the 
| tan-yard, or old magazine-yard, and lie would 
j not be caught napping—an expression I par¬ 
ticularly remarked. 

“On the 24th of July I made up my 
mind, us a precautionary measure, to have 
all the percussiou-caps in the native maga¬ 
zines at the western extremity of the can¬ 
tonments removed, so as to render the 
sepoys almost harmless, without subjecting 
them to the degradation of being deprived 
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of their arms, with the contingent proba¬ 
bility that, so disgraced, they would take to 
flight and disorganise the whole country 
around, thereby causing serious embarrass¬ 
ment to government when all its force was 
urgently needed above. The same consi¬ 
deration having influenced me since June 
last, no overt acts of a mutinous nature had 
been evinced by the native corps, and they 
were all performing their duties as usual 
I'he w hole of the caps were safely removed 
i on the morning of the 25th. leaving the men 
with only fifteen each, which they would 
have been allowed to retain, had not the 7th 
and 8th regiments shown a sudden spirit of 
mutinous feeling when they saw the carts 
with the caps pass along the road, at which 
time the 40th regiraeut made a decided 
demonstration in favour of the cause of order 
and discipline, being ready to oppose any 
attempt to rescue the caps. This demon¬ 
stration decided me on depriving the men 
of their remaining caps. But wishing to 
avoid driving them to oppose or to disperse, 
and thinking that the men would feel it 
quite madness to attempt resistance with 
only fifteen caps per man, I, finding no com¬ 
manding officer of a native corps had any 
doubt of the success of the measure, gave 
orders for their collection in the lines by the 
native officers quietly by 1 p.m., it being 


[the steamer. 


then near 10 a.m. It was thought they would 
be given up without any demur. The two 
| commanding officers of European troops 
urged me to at once effect the disarming 
| the native troops on their mutinous demon- 
! stratiou in the morning. Colonel Fenwick 
w as then, and had often been before (when 
there was no apparent reason, unless that it 
uot being done involved Jess duty, parti¬ 
cularly night duty, on his men), urged to 
disarm the three native corps; and could it 
have been attempted w ith a probability of 
success, it would have been with the cer- j 
tainty ol rendering the three corps useless, 
and a burden to the slate. But, otherwise, 
the result w ould have been the same as oc- < 
curred in the afternoon; the sepovs would | 
have fled with their arms on the first ap- 1 
proach of the guns and Europeans; and this 
dispersion I was most anxious, if possible, I 
to avoid. About 2.30 p.m., the 7th and 3th * 
regiments rose in open mutiny; the 40th 
did not at first join; but being fired upon 
by men of the 10th from the roof of the 
European hospital, they went off and joined 
the mutineers. I had no horse in canton¬ 
ments. My stable was two miles distant; ; 


| md being unable at the time to walk far or 
much, I thought I should be most useful on 
board the steamer with guns and riflemen, 
m which I proceeded along the rear of the 
native lines, the river being only 200 yards, 
or thereabouts, distant from the right of the 
advancing column of guns and Europeans, 
and expecting to get some shots at the 
sepoys on shore, or escaping by the river. 
Considering that I had fully previously 
given instructions for the attack and pursuit 
of the sepoys by the guns and her majesty's 
10th, under their respective commanding 
officers, I left it to them to follow up the 
mutineers by land. On embarking, J sent 
Captain turner, deputy j u nior-adj atari t- 
general, to order the guns to advance, as T 
thought they were long in setting off; and 1 
sent Lien tenant Needham, deputy asxistant- 
quartermasler-generah to order the com¬ 
manding officer of the detachment of her 
majesty's 37th foot to place himself under 
Colonel Feuwrick's orders. 

u The guns and European troops ad¬ 
vanced ; and, debouching from barrack 
squares, found that the mutineers were 
making off towards the western end of can¬ 
tonments. The guns opened at a long 
range on the whole mass, who were then 
near the native infantry magazines. Her 
majesty's 10th and 37th commenced firing 
on them also at impossible distances, and 
the whole of the three regiments fled en 
masse; even the sick in the hospitals went. 
Instead of flying along the A rrah-road, a* 
was expected, and where, as it ran along the 
bank of the river, the steamer would have 
been on their flank and done good service, 
they went off across the swampy fields, be¬ 
hind the magazines, across the nullah, which 
was full of water, and beyond which Colonels 
Fenwick and Huyshe found it impracticable 
to follow them. By this time, the steamer 
(which had ruu down and sunk some boats 
loaded with fugitives from the rear of the 
lines, who had been observed and fired on 
by the Europeans on the roof of the hospital, 
and who had returned the fire from their 
boats, shoving they were sepoys) having 
arrived at the vacant lines opposite the 
magazines and hospital, the state of the 
case was reported to me by Captain Turner, 
who had arrived there. Colonel Fenwick, 
abo, was in the vacant lines; and as I saw 
the mutineers in the distance, on the other 
side of the swamp and nullah, in an appa¬ 
rently unapproachable position, I turned to¬ 
wards the Atrah-road; aud, believing I saw 
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some sepoys "beyond Paudpare, on that road, 
within range from the steamer, I went oti 
some distance, but found only unarmed 
people, apparently villagers, on whom, tit 
course, I did not tiro. 

"The mutineers’ position bring on tne 
road from Patna, via Fhoolwaree, towards 
ArraK with the road to Gyah open m their 
rear, it was uncertain which road they would 
' take; or they might have taken all thre% 

| anti visited the three places. Two guns and 
! a detachment were therefore sent on, to 
! protect Patna* leaving only 500 men and 
j four guns at Diuapore* The high-road to 
Arrah was quite impassable for guns, and 
, fjyett the infantry would have had a difficult 
and slow’ march along it, to reach the Steel- 
war Ghaut, on the Soane* 

\ a It is, perl i nps, to he regretted, that some 
were not sent that night or next morning; 

I hut only a small party, in comparison to the 
strength of the mutineers, could have been 
detached: no guns could have gone; and 
aa til© mutineers avoided the road, and kept 
to the fields, where t3*ey could scarcely have 
been effectively followed by a small party ol 
! European®, they would probably not have 
been of much use. However, as the readi¬ 
est means of following them* to prevent 
their crossing the Soane, I next day, the 
26th, sent off some riflemen in a steamer up 
that river, expecting that, at this season, 
there would have been sufficient water ; but, 
unfortunately, the steamer could not get up 
1 high enough, and returned in the evening 
without having effected anything. Troops 
I being required at Buxar, this steamer was 
I started off next day with some of her 
majfisty’s 5th fu nil iex$ t arri ved from Calcutta; 

| and in the evening, when the other steamer 
! arrived from Patna, she wee at once sent off 
with another detachment* to, be landed nt a 
point nine miles from Arrah—to march 
thence mi bring away the civilians, fcc., 
there besieged. Tins was a much nearer 
way thou their marching by the Arrah-road; 
the boats at the Koel war Ghaut, moreover, 

1 having been all removed by the rebels after 
crossing to the other side of the river. 
Mast unfortunately* this steamer ran on to 
& sand-bank, and could not be got off. No 
other steamer was available all day. In the 
evening, a steamer and flat arrived from 
Allahabad, full of passengers for Calcutta* 
It was at once arranged that they should be 
all landed, and accommodated in the church, 
and that the steamer should, with her own 
flat, embark the head-quart era and 250 men 



of the HJth, and some Sikha—go and pick up ] 
the other flat at the sand-bank, aud tow op i 
both flats, with a detachment (altogether 
Consisting of about 500 men ft to the ghaut ( 
on the Gauges, nearest loArrnh. This was , 
all arranged, and Colonel Fenwick was to 
command Early next morning the com- j ; 
mander of the steamer changed Ms mind, j 
and said he could not tow two flats; conse¬ 
quently, the party had lo be reduced by 100 
men; "and therefore Colonel Fenwick re- | 
mailed, and sent Captain Dunbar in com- 1 
maud—an officer of whose unfitness tor such , 
a command I suspect Colonel Fenwick may j 
have been unaware; at any rate, he subs©- I 
quently proved himself to be utterly so. He [ 
marched his men fasting (though lie might ( 
have given them a meal, as he had taken 
three days* provisions with the detachment) 
towards Arrah—pushed on, against advice 
and common sense, in the dark—got his 
column into an ambuscade, from which they 
were suddenly fired upon by the rebels, and 
were thrown info utter panic, broke, and 
scattered. Captain Dunbar was killed, and j 
about thirty killed and wounded* Next j 
morning, th© panic seems still to bar© pte- | 
vailed. The men were weak and hungry; 
and, unfortunately, a retreat was resolved 
on* though they were but half a mile from 
Arrah* The mutineers, of course, grew j 
very bold on seeing the Europeans retreat, 
and followed them keenly. The retreat was 
hurried, and seems to have more resembled 
a disorderly flight than a retreat: the men 
were scarcely under aoy control, and, conse¬ 
quently, their loss was fearfully great. 
They rushed into the boats* threw away 
arms and accoutrements into the water* and 
leaving seven officers ami about 145 men 
death the remainder, with many of them 
wounded, re-embarked ou the steamer, and, 
returned with the disastrous news to Dina- 
pore. This unfortunate result was entirely 
caused by the mismanagement of poor Cap- , 
tain Dunbar, Well handled, and marching i 
by daylight, the force was ample; and no ; 
blame can* with any justice, be attached to , 
me for the disastrous consequences.. There 
were now not enough men to fiend another 
party, and it seemed to be unavoidable to 
leave the little beleaguered garrison at Atrah 
to its unhappy fate. Fortunately, Major 
Vincent Eyre, with three guns and 145 
Europeans, bad marched from Buxar towards j 
Amffi, of his own accord, to co-operate with J 
the attack he expected us to make. ^ Hear- j 
ing of the disaster to our party* he bravely 
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An attempt was made to give the affair a 
more distinct character, in consequence of 
the recent murder of a canteen sergeant 
belonging to one of the European regi¬ 
ments ; and the Calcutta Enplishman t in 
giving currency to the report, expressed 
its fegrcfc that such serious quarrels should 
arise ; but, at the same time, intimated, 
as a matter of course, that f * in the present 
I temper of the European solders, it cannot 
f be expected that they will allow their cont- 
| rades to be assassinated without taking 
prompt vengeance,^* 

Upon his expulsion from Arrah, Rocr 
Sing, with the greater portion of his diu- 
comfitcd army, retreated with all possible 
expedition to a fortified residence beloug- 
j mg to him at Jugdespore, about twelve 
miles distant; whither Major Eyre—who, on' 
the 8th of the month, bad been reinforced 
by the arrival of 200 men of the 10th regb 
went—immediately followed him; and, on 
the 12th, the rebel force was again signally I 
defeated and dispersed, after sustaining 
severe losses in their useless resistance and - 
eventual flight The result was comm unt¬ 
ested by Major Eyre, in the following des¬ 
patches ;— 

J Koer Sing's Palace, Jugdespore, Aug, 12, 

ff Sir,—I have the pleasure to report the 
total rout of the rebel force under Hoer 
Sing this day, by the force under my com¬ 
mand, as per margin *f The enemy to us* 
lured, as far as can be ascertained, about 
3,000 strong, of whom 1,500 were sepoys. 
The action commenced at the village of 
Doikor, at 11 a,m,, where a strong posi¬ 
tion had been taken up, and in Irene hmeuts 
raised; Here they made a resolute stand 
lor about an hour, when they fell back 
upon the dense and formidable jungle, 
which extends from thence about a mile 
and a-lmlf to Jugdespore- \ running fight 
was kept up to that place, which we entered 
m triumph at one o'clock, and immediately 
occupied Koer Singes reyidcnce, where 
much promiscuous property fell into our 
hands. Two guns were captured in the 
4 p$km«, 

“ Koer Sing lias fled to the south, and I 
hear that his army k dispersing; and I 
trust the blow now struck may be the 
means of effectually destroying his infill- 

* J-ytiglhhman, Auguai 24th, 1857, 

A la round numbafi Artillery, tbrf>e light Field , 
gmin—30 men ; her majesty'* 5lb—HO tn<m * her 
majesty’s JOth—190 men; Hat t ray^ Sikha—1'10 t 
men ; yeomanry —16 men: total, 522- 
126 


1 mice. In my next I will give full details 
of mj march from Arrnh, and of the ser¬ 
vices performed by my force, making special 
mention of those who distinguished them¬ 
selves* A return of killed and wounded 
shall be sent with my next despatch : cur 
loss was trifling; that of the enemy severe. 

“ f have, &c*—V, Fyke, Major*"" 

On the following day (the 13th) Major 
Eyre transmitted a detailed account of his 
operations, in which he says— ff Leaving 
Arrahat 2 r.M* oe the 11th, I marched eight 
miles, and encamped for the night on the 
banka of th e Gagur N uddee. Resuming the 
route next morning at 6.30, I proceeded 
without difficulty as far as Eunrmeaon, where, 
for two miles, the road passed over rice- fields, 
and was in many places under water* Had 
heavy rains fallen, this road must have been 
impassable for guns, 

“At 9 a.m* 1 halted to refresh the troops 
and animals for an hour; at 10*30, we 
delected parties of the enemy's horsn and 
foot occupying the village of Tola Naraiu- 
pore, evidently with the view of disputing 
our passage of the river immediately be¬ 
yond it* I forthwith pushed forward* skir¬ 
mishing parties in that: direction* This 
plieited a sharp fire, which was maintained 
on both sides with great spirit* As our 
main body approached nearer, I advanced 
two guns to the front, and opened a fire of 
grape on a party of the enemy, whose heads 
I could just discern in ambush about 300 
yards distant. This caused them to rise in 
sonic confusion, discovering large masses 
who bad been lying iu close concealment* 
The men of her majesty's 10th now became 
so lira patient to be led to the charge, that, 
instead of continuing the fire from the 
gum, aa I had intended, I yielded to them 
the honour of putting the enemy to flight. 
W ith loud and continued shouts they ad¬ 
vanced and charged, M on in the mm% 
notile manner by Captain Patterson, im¬ 
petuously driving all before them* The 
seprys fell back on the large village of 
Diillaiir, across the ritier, where intrtneh- 
mnnts had been thrown tip* Them they 
endeavoured to make a stand; but were 
driven out by the joint efforts of the gal¬ 
lant 10th and 5th fusiliers—the latter under 
Captains 1# Estrange and Scott. 

“ Thence our route lay through a dense 
mid difficult jungle, fur one mile and ’-half, 
to Jugdespore, throughout which a running 
fight was maintained, during which two 
^ims were captured* Jugdespore was but 
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feebly defended; and at I r.Bot, we took 
possession of Koer Sing ? s noted Stronghold, 
wherein we found large stores of grain, 
am munition, tmd other materials of war, 
Koer Sing has fled -to the Jutowra jungle, 
south of this, with a few followers; and the 
villagers around dhgdespore are sending in 
tokens of their submission/' 

Among the individuals recommended by 
Major Eyre to the favourable notice of the 
eo w mander-in-chief and of government, for 
their gallantry and zealous exertions, he 
specially distinguishes the defender of Ar- 
rah in the following paragraph 

“Mr. A. C. Wake, of the Bengal civil 
service, at the head of his Arrah Sikhs, 
nobly sustained the reputation already ac¬ 
quired by Ilia heroic defence of the fortified 
house at A r rah, again at overwhelming odds.” 

Following up his success at Jugdespore, 
Major Eyre, on the 14th, again writes of 
victory:—“Early this morning, I detached 
a company of her majesty^ 5th fusiliers 
and a hundred Siklis, with the yeomanry 
volunteers (the whole under Captain I/Es- 
trange), to Jntowra, where Koer Sing has a 
residence. The party has just returned 
with information that the place is empty, 
though Koer Sing had recently been there. 
He is reported to have gone towards Rho- 
tns : the sepoys have dispersed entirely, 
and the country hereabouts is quite quiet, 

“ I am destroying the town, and pre- 
pa ring to blow up the palace and principal 
buildings around it. To-day I partially 
destroyed a new Hindoo temple, on which 
Koer Sing had recently lavished large sums. 
I did this became it is known that the 
Brahmins have instigated him to rebellion, 

“ Captain L’Estrange reports having de¬ 
stroyed Koer Sing*a new palace at Ju- 
tpwra; and Lieutenant Jackson, with the 
volunteers, tm their way back to the camp, 
set fire to the residences of Oomar Sing and 
Dhyal Sing, the two brothers of Koer Sing/'* 
The reports from Major Eyre were trails- 
nmted to government by desire of the com- 
mander4n-chief, with the following letter, 
the last paragraph of which is significant, 
as: expressing Sir Colin's view of the policy 
in which the war in India should be car¬ 
ried on :— 

“ Tht Deputy Adjulant-general to the Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of India* 

“ Head-quarters, Calcutta, Aug. %l sf. 
“ I have the honour, by desire of tht 
com in andcr-in-chief, to forward, for sub¬ 
mission to government, letters iu original, 


relative to the military operations that have 
been carried on by Major V* Eyre against 
the nuitineers, under Koer Sing, in the 
Arrah district, 

fl I am to request you will be good 
enough to inform the govern or-general in 
council, that hia excellency highly approves 
of the judgment evinced by Major Eyre 
throughout these movements, and of the 
gallantry and perseverance of the officers 
aud men under his command, m bringing 
them to a triumphant conclusion. 

Sir Coli ii, I am to add, recommends to 
the favourable notice of his lordship, the 
persons brought prominently forward in 
these despatches; but regrets to have to dis¬ 
approve of the destruction of the Hindoo 
temple at Jugcleipore by Major Eyre, under 
a mistaken view of the duties of a com¬ 
mander at the present crisis,—I have, &e., 

“ W. Mathew, Major/* 

Upon the removal of General Lloyd, 
pending the court of inquiry, the command 
of the Dinapore division of the presidency 
was given to General Sir James On tram, 
who had then recently returned from the 
Persian expedition. Under the guidance 
of that energetic officer, no time was lost iu 
gathering together the different European 
detachments as they arrived up country 
from Calcutta, and in organising a movable 
column for the purpose, as we have seen, of 
relieving Lucknow. 

The effect of the mutiny by the native 
regiments at Dinapore, was both calamitous 
an d wid e- s pr cad i n g; si nee w 1 i ole d i st ri ets, 
containing, togetiier, a population of from 
twenty-five to thirty millions of people, 
were agitated by it. At Segowlia (a small 
military station not far from the Nepaul 
frontier), it will be remembered, that the 
officer in charge {Major Holmes) had taken 
upon himself to proclaim military law*— 
a step which did not meet with the ap¬ 
proval of the government; ami the unfor¬ 
tunate officer, who had only a party of the 
12lb regiment of native irregular cavalry to 
depend upon for carrying out his mandates, 
very soon ceased to exercise the authority 
ho had assumed. On the 24th of July, 
these troops broke into open mutiny; and, 
while the major and his wife were riding 
out, four of the troopers rode up to the 
vehicle, and beheaded both of them as they 
sat. This being the signal, the rest of the 
regiment threw off all restraint. They first 
proceeded to murder t3*e Europeans at the 
* See vol. L, p, LOO. 
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atad$tt ; and among them, the surgeon, bis 
wife and children ,feU a sacrifice to their in- 
discriminating vengeance; they then plun¬ 
dered the treasury and the houses of the 
Europeans, and finally departed with their 
booty towards Arioigurh. This terrible 
■and sudden atrocity caused great alarm; 
for the 12th irregulars were looked upon ns 
a corps whose known gallantry was a 
pledge of its fidelity, As soon as- the 
events at Dinapore became known at the 
of government, the authorities did not 


hesitate to adopt the views of the unfortu¬ 
nate Major Holmes ; and, on the 30th of 
July, nmrtiai law was declared! not only in 
the northern districts of Sarun, Tirhoot, 
and Chnmparum, but also i t the districts 
of Patna, Behar, and Shahabad, south of 
the Gauges. No further mutinies took 
place in those places during August; hut 
the various 6 tat ions were kept in a constant 
state of excitement and apprehension, by 
the threatened irruption of insurgents from 
other quarters. 


Before proceeding f;o describe those minor 
operations in the field which filled up the 
interval of tube between the commencement 
of the outbreak in the North-West Provinces 
of Bengal'and the close of the year 1857, it 
will be proper to refer to the state of feeling 
that, prevailed during that period among the 
native armies and populations of the sister 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay; and 
to glance briefly at certain facts, of them¬ 
selves calculated to provoke disaffection in 
those quarters; although, happily, the prac¬ 
tical effects of such feeling were neither 
permanent or serious* 

The insubordinate conduct of the men 
belonging to the 8th regiment of Madras 
light cavalry, when under orders for service 
in Bengal, and the disgr aceful consequences 
that resulted to the whole corps, have al¬ 
ready been noticed. The affair, ostensibly 
a mere question of pav T was at the time pro¬ 
ductive of uo serious inconvenience, except 
to the delinquents themselves; but the 
Madias government was not long in dis¬ 
covering, that the spirit which prompted the 
irregular conduct of the 8th light cavalry, 
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was not confined to that regiment only. 
The mistaken economy, or parsimony, by 
which the rates of pay and pension to the 
native troops were materially indued, had 
aroused a feeling of discontent (among the 
cavalry especially, which consisted chiefly of 
Mohammedans) that might have required 
but little effort to nurse into open mutiny— 
an event rendered still more probable 
through the excitement kept up amongst 
the troops by means of the exaggerated re¬ 
ports that were d isaeminated, from time to 
time, respecting the state of affairs in the 
northern districts of the presidency. 
Another source of disquietude was also 
furnished by the policy of the supreme 
govern ment, in regard to questions of suc¬ 
cession among the families of the native 
princes; one instance of which, about this 
time, became a tangible point, around which 
native discontent might find nourishment, 
although the grievance was not sufficiently 
popularised to ripen into mischievous re¬ 
sults* The cause for disquietude was, 
curiously enough, almost identical with that 
which had given offence, and produced such 
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fearful consequences, iu Gud$> at Bithoor, 
and at Delhi ; namely, the refusal of the 
Company's government to recognise, in the 
heir of a deceased native prince, any inhe¬ 
rent right to aseefid the vacant throne, 
however jastir he might be entitled to do 
so 1>y the laws of his country* Upon the 
recent death of the nawab of the Carnatic, 
his uncle Azina Jail, who had been thereto¬ 
fore recognised by the Court of Directors, in 
their official documents, as the legal heir and 
representative of the nawab, claimed the 
rmisitud by right of succession; but Ins pre¬ 
tensions were, iur some state cause or other, 
i ignored, or else disregarded, by the Com¬ 
pany—a circumstance that occasioned much 
ill-feeling among the people, who had been 
accustomed to look up to the family as that 
of their natural rulers, Moreover, the 
troopers of the Madras army were chiefly 
collected from among the Mohammedan 
population of the Carnatic; and it was not 
unnatural that a race so haughty, and im¬ 
patient of interference with their traditions 
and usages, as to maintain an habitual 
state of discontent and rooted haired 
to its European conquerors, should seize 
upon such an occurrence as a national 
wrong, and, like the mutineers of Bengal, 
or tho insurgents of Qude, should sympa¬ 
thise with the living descendant of their 
ancient sovereigns, and desire to avenge his 
wrongs, Fortunately, however, for the 
welfare of this portion of India, there had 
uot yet been any successful attempt to im¬ 
port into the reasonable grievances of the 
Madras army, any question respecting the 
conversionof the troops; no alarm had 
been excited among them on the score of 
"greased cartridgesnor was there any 
unpardonable insult to be avenged, as in 
the case of the 3rd light cavalry at Meerut ;* 
nod thus the direct personal stimulus was 
wanting that might otherwise have fanned 
the smouldering fires of discontent into the 
lurid flames of rebellion. 

There was also a solid ground upon which, 
at tills crisis, the government of Madras 
could reasonably depend for security, owing 
to the curious hut undeniable fact, that 
between the Mohammedans on the Gauge? 
and in Oude, and the Mohammedans of the 
Carnatic and the Deccan, there was not the 
slightest sympathy or union of interests. 
Among each, there are yet extant, traditions 
of old and bitter animosities; and the severe 
struggle which the Mussulmans of Southern 
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India maintained against their ultimate 
conqueror Anruugznbe, is a till a theme 
i which Alls their bosoms with inextinguish- 
J able hatred towards the descendants of the 
conquerors bv whom their fathers were en¬ 
slaved. This feeling ox tends towards the 
inhabitants of all the northern provinces, 
w hom the Mohammedans of the south look 
upon m their natural and hereditary ene¬ 
mies, and bate with an intensity only ex¬ 
ceeded by that with which both hate their 
Christian rulers. 

As regards this long-cherished animosity 
of races, it 1ms long been notorious that it 
pervades all classes, and that the sepoys of 
Madras would rejoice in any opportunity 
that might bring them into collision with 
those of Bengal Where regiments of both 
presidencies have been quartered at the 
same station, it has been with the utmost 
difficulty that conflicts have been prevented; 
while frequent encounters in the bazaars, in 
which the combatants on either side have 
been armed with latiees {heavy iron-shod 
sticks), and in which the Bengal sepoys 
have invariably been overcome, afford the 
plainest evidence of the feelings of deter¬ 
mined hostility with which the rival services 
regard each other. 

Another reason for such confidence ex¬ 
isted in the fact, that the larger, and by 
far the worthiest, portion of the Madras 
army consisted of a race utterly antagonistic 
in spirit and habits to the Mohammedan 
element with which it was associated, but 
did not mingle. It was therefore a check 
upon that most excitable branch of the 
service, and was able of iudf to have 
crushed any effort nt revolt, had such been 
offered. The. Hindoo bulk of the native 
army of Madras, unencumbered by the 
trammels of caste, and unswerving in its 
loyalty, would have been alone sufficient to 
extinguish the torch of rebellion upon its 
own territory; though, possibly, in the 
struggle to do so, deeds might have been 
perpetrated that would have brought inde¬ 
scribable misery among the European and 
native Christian inhabitants. 

Notwithstanding these various grounds 
for reliance on the fidelity of the native 
troops of the two presidencies, there were 
sufficient indications of an mi easy feeling 
among the civil populations of both to ex¬ 
cite apprehension, and to demand incessant 
vigilance on the part of the authorities. 
In the latter end of August, the defiant 
tone of the Mussulman inhabitants ol 
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Madras became obtrusively prominent in 
their intercourse wish the European resi- 
dents; and it was deemed prudent to m- 
| crease the pveeiuitioii&ry measures against si 
po^ibfe danger, by pJaohig a volunteer corps 
• on active duiy* The impression entertained 
1 by the Europeans at this time, may he cot- 
1acted from the f^owijig. letter of a mem¬ 
ber of the Company's civil service, dated 
“ Mirim, August 35th ; f * in which, the 
writer says 

“ Daily, on entering my office, t have 
ah out t w e i 1 T ;v pro s fc rate fo t eh cad s he fore me; 
and yet pose, ami others, are people who 
would murder you if they had a chance, 
and who jraieat to the utmost whenever they 
can. Lately, the Mussulmans in Madras 
have been very insolent in their looks and 
behaviour, and are evidently interning mis¬ 
chief. We are only in Madras, soldiers 
and fill, about 3,000 Europeans against 
8,000,000 natives. If the sepoys s,te faith¬ 
ful, it will not matter; but if not, Heaven 
help m . The fort has been provisioned for 
10,000 men for six months, and silty 
sailors have just been landed from the 
various ships. We have one ship of war 
opposite Triplicarie, ready to batter it in 
pieces if the 35,000 rebel* there show fight. 

l * Ti| Mah.nfrum, which ftoonncuced on 
Monday, lasts ten days; and it is in the 
latter part of that period that a disturbance 
is ex pec tech The volunteer guard will he 
on duty from Thursday till Tuesday. For¬ 
tunately for the inhabitants, our company 
in near our house (St, Thome); for, it being 
five miles from the fort, in case we had to 
re treat we should get intercepted, and be 
cut to pieces if the rebels fought well. We 
are forty strong, and shall relieve guard 
night and day without intermission, (luring 
our period of duty/' , i 

The much-dreaded festival of the Mohur* 
rum passed over without the expected ex¬ 
plosion; and, after a short time, Madras 
settled down to its accustomed repose. 

Bombay, like its sister presidency Ma¬ 
dras, whs, as yet, affected but slightly bv 
the storms that troubled Bengal and the 
North-West. The Bombay troops, though 
not altogether equal in fidelity to those of 
Madras, nevertheless liad passed through 
tr< j fiery ordeal very creditably until a Inter 
period, when they fell into n lamentable 
j error. The chief native community of 
| Bombay consisted of the Parsecs, wW em¬ 
braced nearly nil the wealth ami influence 
of the place. These were, to a man, firm 
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and DOnmsteut adherents of the govern¬ 
ment, ami greatly atrehgtheued th 3 hands 
%f Lord El p bin stone in his* efforts to pre¬ 
serve order in the capital; which, conse¬ 
quently, was undisturbed by any rebel (.te¬ 
rn on strati on; although the adjacent districts, 
north, south, uud east, demanded extreme 
vigilance. The first point at which the 
mutinous spirit showed itself in this direc¬ 
tion was at Kola pore—a station situated 
about 180 miles south from Bombay; where, 
on the night of the 1st of August, the rtieu 
of the 27th Bombay native infantry, with¬ 
out alleging any grievance, or affording the 
slightest hint of their purpose, broke into 
open mutiny, murdered several of their 
officers, plundered the treasury of 45,000 
rupees, and deserted. The emuie com¬ 
menced about ten o’clock in the evening 
and the mutineers proceeded in parties to 
the respective bungalows of their European 
officers. The native adjutant, and two 
hitvildars of the regiment, who were loyal, 
men, had fortunately, although at the Ins:: 
moment, become aware of their intentions; 
and. by an tic. pat mg the murderous ruffian* 
iu their visit, gave some of the intended 
victims.opportunity to escape. Exasperated j 
by their dhn opoinlment, they commenced 
firing iuto the bungalow of Major Holland, 
who was hi coinmand of the regimeu t. The 
family of thiri officer had been warned of 
the approaching danger by the mother of 
the native adjutant, aud hud escaped; but 
the unfortunate woman to whom they were 
indebted ior safety, paid with her life for 
her devotion to the Europeans. Upon 
lea ruing what was going forward, Captain 
M'CuIioch hastened down to the lines, and 
managed to gather around him about fifty 
men ; but they would neither fire upon 
their mutinous comrades, nor obey liis 
orders to rally round their officers. He 
was therefore compelled to leave them, 
that he might seek tk safety of others 
Iu the meantime, Lreutenant Norris, and 
Ensigns HenthfieJd and Stubbs,* had rim 
towards the quarter-guard, calling, upon 
the men to follow them; hut they were 
answered with threats and imprecations. 
The unfortunate gentlemen, who were ig¬ 
norant of the locality, or bev ild .ed by the 
darkness of the night, wandered, for some 
distance in search of tin asylum, and 
reached a village called Solunkore before 
daylight on the morning of the 3rd of 

^ * Lieutenant Norm was quite a young man; and 
Ensigns Stubbs and Heath held mem boys. 
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j August; and there, while faking some 
; food, they were murdered by men of their 
own regiment, who had happened to cross 
their track. The villagers afterwards threw 
1 their bodies into the DoojJgunga river, 
where they were subsequently found, and 
! recovered for the rites of sepulture. 

Many of the incident' 1 connected with 
this unexpected outbreak are detailed m 
the following extracts from loiters of the 
surviving officers, and from reports mr- 
1 warded to the scat of government The 
! first selected is from a narrative of facts, 
chiefly referring to the murdered officer*— 
gathered from the confessions of muti¬ 
neers, ami the testimony of native eye- 
l ^ witnesses; which, as ' they agree in the 
| in a in with that of the surviving officers 
j of the regiment, may probably he de¬ 
pended on ms correct. This document 
says—"On the night of the 31st of July, 
tio fipprehcfcrions were entertained by .the 
English at Kolapore; no precautions had 
been taken, nor arty place of rendezvous or 
refuge appointed, iu case of a mutiny i 
amongst the sepoys. The night was very 
dark and rainy* After f$6*s, about ten 
o* clock, the officers separated as usual; 
some went to have a game at billiards, some 
went home to bed* The major (command¬ 
ing the regiment) was at home ; the doctor 
; and his wife were spending the evening at 
the house of a friend; Norris and De 
Lmiciy, who lived together, had gone home 
■ to bed ; Stubbs (who was adjutant; of the 
r: guoent) was one of the party at bil¬ 
liards ; bis younger brother had gone home 
j to bed. TIki alarm was given in ,the bil¬ 
liard-room that there was a row hi the 
lines. Stubbs* servant brought him hi$ 
cloak, and ran to awake his brother. 
Stubbs went off to the lines, where he was 
soon joined by the major. They tried to 
] 1 get the faithful portion of the regiment 
i | together; and a few did follow them, hut 
j could not be got to act in quelling the 
j I mutiny; saving the arms and treasure, or 
r the lives of the officers, more than by 
giving them warning to fly. Ile&thfield 
and Jones rushed into Noms*a house, and 
begged him aud De Lancey to f Get up 
quick;* saying, 'The mm have mutinied, 
mid are coining up here/ Norris, at first, 
would not g;efc up, nor take alarm; but, cm 
De Lancey’a request, he got up and loaded 
his gun—J>e Laneey loaded his pistols, and 
they went Inwards the lines, having pre¬ 
viously been joined by Ensign Stubbs. On 
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the way they met Captain MThdioch, who 
advised them to go back to their bouse ami 
wait till he scut them word what to do. 
They ret unit cl, and sat iu the verandah 
listening to the firing and noise in the 
lilies Suddenly, au harikUr rushed in and 
sak), 'For God's sake fly for your Jives! 
There are IsfO men coining to murder the 
officers ; they are now in the mess V Nor- 
ri*$ house was within two do ora of the 
mess. The four officers rushed through 
the home, Norris calling out, f Come along, ' 
I know a capital place. 1 De Laneey, however, 
stepped into his room lor his sword; find 
this saved his life; for when he attempted 
to follow his comrades, he could not see 
them for the darkness, but found himself 
alone with his sepoy servant, who urged 
him to * run, or he had no chance of escape, 
as the men were mad with drink, and 
longing to kill the Europeans/ He made 
for the residency, not vyithout fear that the 
irregulars quartered there might also be in 
mutiny, and fire on him ; but he resolved 
to risk it, having no other place in view, 
and afraid to call out to his friends, lost he 
should attract the attention of the muti¬ 
neers, who were plundering the major’s 
house ue^t-door* At the residency lie 
found the maj n* and his wife; and, by de¬ 
grees, with much danger and difficulty, all 
the Europeans of the place assembled tfe^re. 
Mrs. Holland, and the other ladies and j 
children, had escaped m by nrirade — for the j 
most part in. their night-dresses ; and the ip 
first act on reaching the residency, was to \ 
kneel down and thank God for their safety. 

f ‘ De Laneey volunteered to assist Cap¬ 
tain Schneider that night, and went off to 
command seventy men of his irregulars* j 
pro tecring the &e. Stubbs, ; 

M'Cullueh, and other officers, got together ! 
about a hundred men, and took up a posi¬ 
tion at the mess-house; but the men were 
seized with a panic, fired off their guns, ami 
rushed into the moss, aud would not be 
persuaded to come out again* 

“ The night of the 1st of August came, 
and no ridings of the nuwting officers. 
Four thousand pomvtta had been taken 
from the treasury, lots of ammunition car¬ 
ried off, aud the shop, and the major's 
house looted. A poor old woman, mother 
of the havilditr who had given the alarm at 
Major Bolland's house and at Noma's, was 
found murdered in her house. The muth ; 
neers had gone; but all was confusion imd 
distrust in the camp—not a native could be 
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trusted, and there were no European sol¬ 
diers, When De Lancey found that Nor¬ 
ris was not in the fort or the neighbour¬ 
hood, nor to be heard of anywhere, he 
volunteered to scour the country for the 
three missing officers, if he might have five 
I mounted men; but he waa told 'they 
| could not be spared—nil were wanted to 
protect the nation/ 

“ Meanwhile, the three poor fellows were 
seen by some Coolies on the Ptionda-mad. 
They carried their hoots over their shoul¬ 
ders, and walked barefoot, because of the 
deep mud and difficult roads. They are 
supposed to have left the main road on the 
2nd of August, and turned to the left till 
they reached the village of Sofunkore be¬ 
fore daylight on the 3rd. Here the vil¬ 
lagers gave them some food: they were 
eating it in a temple, when a party of fifty 
mutineers came up; a woman told them 
there were three Kaffirs in the temple, and 
they instantly surrounded it and shot the 
two unarmed men (Stubbs and Heath field.) 
Norris ran a little distance, and turned to 
fire upon the murderers; but before he 
coulri draw the trigger, three bullets en¬ 
tered his left side* The mutineers passed 
nn ; and the villager?, fearing to be bkmed, 
threw the bodies into the Doudgunga river. 
The bodies of Norris and IleathfiekI have 
since been found and buried, 

“ Thus fell tliree promising young men, 
the eldest not twenty-four years old, be¬ 
lied and regretted by all who knew them. 
Ills commanding officer says of Norris, that 
‘he was a great favourite Vi th his brother 
officers; and, from his abilities, would have 
been a great ornament to the service which 
lias lost him* Nothing hut their inn ate 
fiendish disposition could have iuduced the 
mutineer b to murder him, as he was always 
conciliatory and kind towards the men/ 

One of his brother officers speaks even 
more warmly of him, as * the best fellow in 
the regiment, and my greatest friend, with 
whom ! have always lived, and never bad a 
quarred, or anything like a quarrel. Poor, 
dear old Norris, whom I loved as a brother ! 

X miss him more and more everyday; he 
was to good and kind, and never hurt a 
living thing, I am bo unhappy I scarcely 
know wh*t to do. How l feel for his poor 
parents I It seems almost like a dream * 
and I can scarcely imagine X shall never 
see him again/ 

“ Heatbfield is also spoken of as an 
officer of great promise for the very short 
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time he had been in the service, and was 
much esteemed and loved in the regiment; 
as was poor Stubbs, ‘ whose sweetness of 
temper woo him all hearts/ 

“ It has been said, that these thre- 
‘missed their way to the residency/ but 
there is no reason to suppose they in¬ 
tended to go there, or thought they would 
be more secure at Colonel Maughai/s than 
elsewhere. In fact, they knew nothing 
of its being a partial mutiny* All the 
troops at Kolapore were native to n man; 
and the three officers probably thought to 
escape, as Norris’s words would imply, to 
some of their old haunts in the ghauts, 
where they were frequently in the habit of 
hunting and shooting. 

“Since their deaths, Kolapore has been, 
like many other places in India, a scene of 
terrible and bloody retribution. Up to the 
Gth of September, daily courts-mamal were 
sitting. Six men have bee a (l I own from 
guns, eleven shot, and many more hung; 
the gaol was still full, and the work going on. 
Such are the scenes of ‘evil 1 from which 
these three young souls have been sud¬ 
denly and awfully ‘ taken/ May Had have 
mercy on their murderers! 'Vengeance is 
mine, saith the Lord/” 

The second extract is from a letter dated 
#f Ko lap ore, 12th of August/' which proceeds 
thus 

“ Ou the 1st instant, at half-past S p.m., 
Stubbs, I)r. Broughton, young Heathjfieid, 
Keith, and myself, after having dined at 
mess, were playing a game at billiards, when 
suddenly there was a violent knocking at 
the door, and in rushed the native adjutant 
and a drill havildar; and as soon as they 
had recovered their breath, said there was a 
mutiny in the lines. We were all bo excited, 
and everything in such a state of confusion, 
that I cannot well describe tlie events of 
that night; only I know that, at three o'clock 
in the morning, the major, Captain McCul¬ 
loch, Stubbs, Dc Laueey, Keith, and myself, 
took refuge, with 100 men, in a little school- 
house near the local corps’ lines, after having 
walked the whole night through pelting 
rain, among ploughed field*, dressed in 
white mess jackets and trowsers. At five 
o'clock in the morning we marched down 
with our 10D men, all the local corps (about 
600men), and 50 of the Southern Mahratta 
' irregular horse, to our regiment's lines, 

■ where we expected the mutineers would j 
defend themselves. We found, however, 
[that fibo.it 210 men had gone away, taking 
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their arms and lota of ammunition with 
them* The rest of the regiment either 
quietly joined m in the lines, or had run 
away and hidden themselves in the fields and 
villages about, when they heard the firing. 
The mutineers had broken into the treasure- 
chests, and taken away about 60,000 rupees. 
They had tom the regimental colours, and 
trampled them in the mud ; they had taken 
away or destroyed all t lie arms a ad am muni-' 
turn in stores; they had killed one old 
woman, the native adjutant’s mother, and 
she had only saved his children by hiding 
them under the beds; they had riddled the 
major's door and windows with balls, and 
broken open several of his boxes. The 
resident got information that the mutineers 
had shut themselves up in a strong square 
building, with loopholed walls, and flanking 
towers at the corners, near the city of Kola- 
pore. He accordingly marched all the local 
corps cut to attack them. When they got 
there, however, they were greeted by a 
volley from inside, fired through the loop¬ 
holes in the wall. He then marched the 
local* straight home. This was on the 
morning of the 2nd inst; from that until 
the 10th, nothing wag done. Our men were 
kept under arms all day, ready to turn out 
the instant the bugle sounded; and small 
parties of cavalry were continually scouring 
the country, to get intelligence of where the 
mutineers went, and to warn the head-men 
of villages not to give them food or shelter. 
On the 6th, a party who had been out afc a 
village about sixteen miles off, said that the 
people of the village had told them that the 
three unfortunate young officers who had 
not been heard of since the night of the 
row, had been caught aafi murdered here 
bv the routineers, and they showed the 
marks of bullets and the blood on the 
floor of a native temple. They said their 
bodies had been thrown into a river that 
runs near the place ; but they have not been 
found. On the 3rd, a man named Hossein 
Ali came in from the city to our lines, where 
he went to our aubahdar-major's house, and 
said to him, * All the Englishmen in India 
are to be killed. Get the regiment to rise ; 
the city will join you. We will kill the 
officers, and then the Mussulman religion 
will again be the religion of India, 1 He 
also said that a native officer of the S- M, 
horse would join them with 100 men- The 
old subahrlar put food before him, and said 
be would go and call some other native offi¬ 
cers, and they would consult about how it 


was to be done. He got two other faithful 
officers into the house, and told them quietly 
to keep the man engaged in Cunversaticm, 
and not let him go, while he himself ran up 
and told the major. He then went back, 
and brought the man quietly up through 
the lines to the major's house He was 
then tied and sent into the city, w here he 
was put in irons in the gaol. The next day 
lour of our officers and I went in to the city 
and tried him hv court-martial, after having 
his irons knocked off. He was then taken 
out, and shot by six of the S, M. horse in 
the gaol-yard. The man who commanded 
the firing party was the native officer who, 
he said, was to join them with 100 men* la 
the meantime, about ninety men had come 
in from the fields and villages about, who 
snid*xhey had oidynm out there on hearing 
the filing, to place their wives and children 
in safety, not knowing where else to go to; 
several men had also been brought in by 
the village authorities, and by the parties 
of irregulars who were riding about the 
country. They were ad sent into the city 
of Kolapore, where they were put into the 
gaol in chains, and guarded by the rajah 
and his people. At night we all sleep at 
Maughfin’s, where there is a very strong 
guard kept; we have also outlying pickets 
of horse and foot in every direction, and a 
regular chain of videfetes all round camp, 
u We telegraphed, on the night of the 1st, 
to Sattara about the row ; Kerr, the adju¬ 
tant of the S, M, irregulars, started on the 
morning of the 2nd, and was with us, bring¬ 
ing fifty men, on the morning of the 3rd; 
having ridden with ids men the eighty miles 
in twenty-four hours, and swam their horse* 
over three very deep and rapid rivers, which 
itt the rains are considered quite impassable. 
Ho is a very fme fellow, and h capital speci¬ 
men of an irregular horseman ; the other 
day he rods 240 miles without stopping. 
Immediately the row occurred, M&ugbau 
telegraphed to Bombay for Europeans ; hut 
they have not been by any means so expedi¬ 
tious as Kerr; for, though n steamer was 
dispatched from Bombay immediately, with 
200 of the 2nd Europeans to Wargoten, and 
they arrived there on the 3rd, they have not 
been able to get here yet on account of the 
nullahs and rivers being all so flooded. A 
troop of horse artillery, too, started from 
Poonak, but they have not arrived here yet 
for the same reasons. It was at onetime 
feared the whole country had risen: we 
might have been cut to pieces for all they 
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, knew ; so that they are very much to blame 
for not having 1 made more haste. l|p to 
the I Oth, tXm mutineers had met wh'li no 
cheek ; on that day, however, we had the 
great pleasure of doing for a few of them. 
On the bight of the 9th, Maughun received 
intelligence that twenty-five of the muti¬ 
neers, with muskets in their hands, were 
coming bid; in the Kolnpore direction, from 
a place sixteen miles out on the W Ergo ten- 
road, where they had all gone to at first. 
Kerr mounted at twelve o'clock at night, 
and set off through the rain, with thirty 
men, to meet them. He rode odt about 
twelve miles, and caught three men; but he 
heard from them, that at half past eleven 
o'clock the main body of them had marched 
in and occupied the same position which 
Maughan had tried to take before. Kerr 
left his men round about the pUce, to see 
that they did not go away during the 
night, and rode in to ask fttaughan to give 
him some more men, and let him try to 
take the place. Accordingly, at ten o'clock 
next morning, Captain McCulloch and I set 
off with thirty volunteers from qur regiment, 
and ICerr brought out thirty more of Hi 
irregulars. "When we got there, we found 
the fellows inside nil ready to receive us, 
with two sentries walking up and down be¬ 
tween the wall and the Jake, and a man at 
each of tile corner towers; who occasionally 
tired when any of us came too near. We 
passed behind the email native huts which 
line the road, to a little stone temple, which 
they had not been able to occupy, as it is solid 
alone, without a door or window; in fact it 
is a monument, not a temple. From here 
oe could see what sort of a place it was. 
It w m a double square, hollow in the middle, 
like a farm square in Sc oil ami, with a low. 
tiled shed inside the wall, for putting horses 
&m cattle in. The four doors were of tre¬ 
mendously hard wood, into which a masksfc- 
bail did not penetrate half an inch ; and the 
main gate was of the same wood, bound and 
studded with iron, arid about eight or tcu 
inches thick. The two men who were walk¬ 
ing up und down the place in front of the 
little door w hich looks out towards the lake, 
began firing at us behind the monument, 
and out follows returned shot for shot; but 
as neither of them hit, it was not of much 
use, only keeping our fellows from going 
nearer, McCulloch then told me to take 
some at our men and some of the S, M. horse 
round the lake, to a place near the rajah's 
house, where there were trees and bushes 
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which afforded capital cover for skirmishers, 
From here we koon dislodged the two men, 
one of whom was hit on the thigh, and they 
ran in aide the square. We-eoukl not, how¬ 
ever, get very near the square, as there was 
a small temple at that corner, which they 
had occupied, and from the little windows of 
which they fired at us. We remained here 
behind the trees for a long time, answering 
their shots, on- the chance of same balls 
going in through the loopholes or wind a wv 
After a while a follow came riding round the 
lake, to t?ay that all our officers had come 
down with twenty more men, and that they 
had got two of the rajah's guns, and were 
going ta blow the main gate open, and storm 
the place. J was told accordingly to collect 
my men, and prevent any of the follows 
escaping by the road towards our camp* I 
therefore formed my mm up, and made the 
horsemen mount, so as to be ready to chase 
them if they came past, I war here con¬ 
cealed by a hank from the fort. The fellows 
with M'Culfoeh then began blazing awav 
with the guns at the main gate, and i 
expected every minute to hear that they 
had broken the gate open and gone in, 
and was feeling very much disgusted at not 
being able to go and see the fun; but I felt 
obliged to stay and watch that road. The 
guns soon stopped firing, and 3 supposed all 
was over. However, I was soon ud deceived ■ 
for Kerr and the major came round to the 
Jake where 1 was, and said they were going 
tc bring the gum there, to see if they could 
open a way m. They said that the guns 
oould only be brought to fire obliquely, and 
therefore did not have much effect l.u tliegate, 
for the balls merely went through, leaving 
only a small round hole in the wood, but 
not; breaking ii so m to make it passable. 
The guns were then placed in a new posi¬ 
tion, and we bsgan tiring at the little side ! 
door. Two balls went through it, but oniy 
left little round holes, as in the other door; 
and no two balls hit on the same spot; for 
the halis were too small for the guns, and 
the follows could not aim them at all—so i 
much so, that several balls went right over 
the place, and did considerable damage iu 
the city. While here, a native gunner was 
killed from the wails, mid one shot cut my 
trowsera on the left leg, but did not touch 
the skin. The major, seeing thet the guns 
were not likely to open a way into the place, 
said to me, 4 Will you take a party and turn 
•those fellows out whoW firing from the 
, windows of that little temple ?' 1 got tw elve 
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the mutineers from a position they held in 
the city* On arrival, it was found to be 
impracticable without guns. The position 
was surrounded by high, strong Ioopholcrt 
walls, and, without scaling-ladders, nothing 
could he attempted. A /ter returning some 
shots our force retired without accident, save 
a slight graze which Colonel M&ughati re¬ 
ceived from a fall, 

f1 Late in the day a new character ap¬ 
peared ou Die scene. The whole of the 
European community had retired to the 
residency, the compound of which was 
strongly guarded by the Kokpore infantry* 

They were all anxious and praying for suc¬ 
cour, and they had not long to wait for it. 

Covered with skirmishers, they soon saw a 
small body of men riding to" their relief. 

As they advanced nearer, they described 
the leader to be Lieutenant Kerr, of the 
Southern Mahratta horse; and he had fifty 
sabres at Ins back. His welcome was a 
warm one* His face, radiant with daring, 
inspired every breast with confidence; and 
as they glanced h£ his swarthy troopers, 
reeking with their recent ride, they felt that 
if their gallant leader were only permitted, 

\m horsed hoofs would soon be red with 
rebel blood* The march of Lieutenant Kerr 
was wonderful. As soon as the mutiny I 
broke out at Kolapore, a telegraphic mes¬ 
sage was seat off to Colonel Malcolm at 
Snttara, When if was received, Lieutenant 
Kerr \m& at the engineer stoics, in the 
European guarff, putting irons upon a man 
who had enlisted in the horse with a view 
of corrupting the allegiance of the troopers. 

Yv Idle so engaged, the coIonePs orderly 
galloped up, and gave him a note stating 
that he required him at his house, and that 
be was to prepare to march at once with 
fifty sabres upon Kola pore. In a very short 
time Lientenant Kerr and his men were in 
their saddles* When they started they 
were bmrily and heartily cheered by the 
men of the 3rd European regiment, who 
wished them God-speed, The rivers 
Khonm-warna, Punch-gun ga, and the nul- 
Khs, were brim-full; the roads fetlock-deep; 
even the clem cuts seemed to conspire 
against the little party ; yet without a sick 
horse or man, and all, comparatively speak 
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big, fresh, Lieutenant Kerr did the whole 
distance (seventy-six miles) in twenty-four 
hours, and catered Kola pore in the manner 
we have described- The celerity of this 
march requires no comment at our hands; 
it speaks for itself; and we cun only 
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hope that the government will not look over 
a service which turned the tide of victory 
against the mutineers* 

On the morning of the Srd of August, 
two hours before daybreak, the mutineers 
left the Gbaurn, and took the road to 
Faralft, where they remained until the 6th 
instant. They then descended into the Coii- 
cau by a passage near the ghauts, 

M Lieutenant Kerr offered to attack the 
rebels before they left Earala, but Colonel 
Maughan would not permit him. It h the 
general belief, that had ha beau allowed to 
have done so, he would have ridden them 
down, and sabred thorn to a man. 

f< The Mahratta horse were also endea¬ 
voured to be tampered withj but the traitor 
was discovered, tried, and shot forthwith* 
The rajah of Kolnpore, and all the native 
chiefs in the neighbourhood, have evinced 
the best of feeling throughout It is a pity 
that more promptitude was not displayed 
by Colonel Maugham Had he attacked 
the rebels with the forces at his disposal, he 
might easily have overcome them. The 
risk, however, was great; as, ia the event 
of a reverse, the consequences would have 
been fearful. He had not only his troops 
to protect, but a number of helpless women 
Hud children; and such a responsibility ren¬ 
ders even the bravest irresolute. Up to the 
9th instant but little seems to have been 
done beyond strengthening our position. 
On the evening of that day, twenty-six of 
the mutineers returned to Kolnpore ( and 
shut themselves up in an enclosure close bv 
a tank, in front of what formerly was the 
quarter-guard of the native regimeut in the 
old camp* This position they managed to 
strengthen, and there they were attacked. 
After nine hours* hard fighting, the place 
W5ts carried at tho point of the bayonet. 
Lieutenant Kerr first received information 
of tho arrival uf these men when he was out 
on picket duty. He instantly went up and 
surrounded the place with his irregular 
horsemen. He then left Ur, Broughton in 
charge, and galloped off to camp to give 
the news to Major Holland, This officer 
immediately went to the lines for volunteers. 
All volunteered, but only 100 were taken* 
The rest retunined ready in their lines* 
Lieutenant Kerr led the storming party, 
nnd did his dftty nobly. He has been 
tlianted in orders for his 'devoted bravery*" 
Two men were killed in this attack, 
and some few wounded* Lieu ten ant 
Kerr got a smash over the shoulder from 
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the butt of a musket, but had ample veu- 
pfeanee by shooting his assailant dead, and 
running- another mn», through with his sword. 
The storming party first burst in a small 
door of the enclosure, three feet wide, and 
then jumped in amongst the mutineers, 
shooting ami bayoneting all they met. 
they then burst in another door"of the 
inner Keep, and killed ail they encountered. 

i he jemaiader of the mutineers hare 
been since captured and destroyed—some 
in l]ig Con can, and others in the districts. 
Many have been blown away from guns; 
and such a terrible example has been mad' 
as *h likely to keep the Southern Mahnitta 
country quiet for years to come. Colonel 
Le Ciand Jacob is at Kolaporej and has 
assumed the chief command of the field 
force. The garrison has ako been rein¬ 
forced by two companies of the 2nd Euro¬ 
pean light infantry, two 12-pounder fonvit- 
ms, mountain train, and the 4th troop uf 
horse artillery. All danger may therefore 
be said to have passed away. 

1 he 27th regiment was disarmed on 
the 18th, and all went off' quietly. Indeed 
it GOuld not be otherwise- The guns were 
loaded with canister, and laid. The infantry 
i ai *o bad leaded. Colonel Jacob who 
speaks fluently in Tlmdostani, addressed the 
27th regiment on the subject of the late 
, disgraceful proceedings. He then called 
Lieutenant Kerr and two of bis brave sowars 
to the trout, complimented them on their 
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distinguished conduct in the attack on the 
enclosure, and explained their deeds to the 
Europeans, who instantly evinced their ap¬ 
proval with three hearty cheers. 

Lliere were seven more arrests on the 
18th. Two hundred will die in all Two 
courts-mm-Unl are at uork—oue a native 
and the other a European. Twenty muti¬ 
neers were to die on the evening* of the 
U th, Those concerned in the murders of 
the officers are to be hanged; the remainder 
mil be disposed of between guns and mus¬ 
ketry. Respecting the ktier kind of punish¬ 
ment, volunteers from the 27th regiment 
are to form a strong firing party. The 
Southern Mahratta horse have e'arned a 
reputation fur Valour and fidelity which 
some may equal, hut none surpass. "With¬ 
out a murmur they have been on duty 
night and day, since the 31st, in awful rain' 
•md under no cover. The lives of the Euro¬ 
pean society, and the interests of the state, 
were entirely lu their keeping, and nobly 
have they done their d aty. Naib Hussuldar 
you Up t 


Sheik Shamoodeeti has been recommended, 
for promotion to nssaldar, with the ' Order 
of British India and a gallant little Mah- 
ratta sowar already mentioned, who saved 
Lieutenant Kerr’s life in the attack at the 
enclosure, is also recommended to be pro. 
moted to the rank of kotc duffadar, with the 
‘Order of Merit.’ 

“There was also a detachment of 250 men 
ot the 27th regiment of native infantry at 
Rutaagherry. It was deemed expedient to 
c imrm them, and accordingly arrangements 
were made m Bom bay for that purpose. The 
disarming took place on the 1 2th instant, 
f he detachment of the 27th yielded up their 
arms without a murmur, and were quietly 
marched back to their linos. Major Stuart, 
of the 8bth, with the majority of his troops, 
then left i»r (Joa en route to Dharwar, 
a detachment of European artillery 
mid sailors for the protection of Kutna- 
cherry/' 

The Kolapore mutineers were within 
twenty mites of Gon, when they heard that 
a steamer, with European troops, had arrived 
Uiere. i bey theu at once turned their 
faces towards the interior, and marched up 
f ghaut again, where they were disposed 
of m the manner already described. 

x he following ox tracts, from a communi¬ 
cation dated '* Belgauin, August 23rd/ J 
record the punkhment inflicted upon a por¬ 
tion of the Kolapore mutineers. The narra¬ 
tive is in the form of a diary. 

f * Aug. 10th,—Intelligence reached m 
to-day of the slaughter of twenty of the 
Kolapore mutineers- by their own regiment* 

It appears these men could not get on at nil 
bdoiv the ghaut where they at first went 
ihey eould get no money and no food, so 
they came back, and, on being observed, 
barricaded themselves in a temple. The 
olficera led: out the regiment, who broke 
nito the place where the men were, and 
aher a sharp hand-to-hand fight in close 
quarters, they bayoneted the whole, A 
few q[ the men of the regiment had trifling 
wounds. Now there are but twenty-five of 
the mutineers loose in the country. 

Aug. ] 1th.—Two companies of the 2nd 
European light infantry came in this 
morning. Tire poor fellows were drenched 
to the stein, and had eaten no food for two 
days. The officers all marched on foot; and 
they werCj for the most part, lame when 
they arrived. These companies are to go 
on to Dharwar, on being relieved by two 
companies of the 80th. We have now 400 
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avaikhlc Europeans; aitd I think, with them 
and the artillery, we are equal to anything. 
I attended the com t martial on Sheik 
: Usman—a greater rogue than the moon- 
’■■ftShee. He appears to have directed his 
letter in English- I saw the letters writ- 
| ten inside in the native character, and also 
j lie English translation; to the effect that 
everything was in readiness here, ; Several 
hading men in the town, and in the native 
regiments {no names), were ripe for the in- 
smrectum. The plan for taking the fort, 
j mti.tfug the commander prisoner, and cut¬ 
ting the throats of all Christians, w m also 
laid out. The English were a parcel of 
fools and did not "smell the rat/ There 
were many other subjects discussed in the 
Cpistha, but the pith I have given you; 
and il these had not been intercepted we 
should not have been in the la id of the 
living. I afterwards rode up to the camp, 
and paused the European lines. The sol¬ 
diers locked much more comfortable with 
their dean kit, and were . enjoying their 
pipes, 

“Aug.. 3th.—To-day moat exciting events 
have happened. Two men have been sen¬ 
tenced to death; and are to be blown away 
from guns to-morrow. The moorish ee ? s 
trial eame to a close to-day, when he was 
found guilty. Another man, a Peitbissie, 
was tried by T * court-martial at the artillery 
mess-room. The chief witness was the ad¬ 
jutant of one of the regiments; and ins tes¬ 
timony was corroborated by the jemadar. 
This mm r it teems, had come to try and 
incite the sepoys to insurrection; and the 
jemadar, m havmhr, and naik, directly they 
were aware of 'hir intentions, informed the 
adjutant, who accompanied them to the 
lines, when they h d him in a hut, behind a 
plain deal door vp\ th chinks in it. They 
then introduced tin Fcrdassie, and die ad¬ 
jutant took clovvn on paper the mutinous 
conversation. Under such circumstances 
the rascal was, of uo convicted, and to- 


Ferdasde, their plans were all arranged as 
nicely a? possible. One was to the monk vie 
of Poouab, telling him the English were quite 
in ignorance as to what: wm going on. He 
also wrote to Ttolftpore; and the mutiny in 

that place is attributed to him. S-has 

been indefatigable in getting evidence, and 
keeping spies. It was entirely through his 
means that these letters were intercepted. 
These are indeed exciting times. Gorl 
grant all may be well yet m Bengal, and 
that no such insurrection may break out 
here! S—- had to announce the sen¬ 
tences to the prisoners this evening, and to 
obtain a confession, which 1 believe ho got 
with little trouble. 

lt Aug. 14th.— 1 This day the traitors were 
blown away' from guns at half-past 4 p.m. 
I mounted my horse, and on the way met 
the prisoners in a cart, guarded by a detach¬ 
ment of the 64th; presently we arrived at 
the place of execution. It was on the little 
course. There was a square formed. On 
one side were the Mahratta horse ; on the 
other some Shetsaudi police from the vil¬ 
lages at th? bottom; and in the direction 
in which the guns were pointed were the 
rabble, and at the other face were the 29th 
and 15th native infantry and the 2nd Eu¬ 
ropeans drawn up; and between them and 
the guns all the f Sahib lug* stood. Every 
one was present, from the general down¬ 
ward. The adjutant-general read the sen¬ 
tence out to the prisoners, and they were 
then led to he guns; and at a given signal 
off they went. That rascal of a moonsheo 
was drawing IDO rupees a-month for in¬ 
structing officers of regiments in Hi mi ob¬ 
tain, at the very time ho was plotting their 
death. I should have mentioned that au 
hftvildar and tour men of the 29th were 
given up by the regiment this morning for 
plotting against government. 

"Aug. 16th.—I went down to the lines, 
and was present at the parade assembled to 
promote the jemadar, hanfdar, and nnik 


morrow will meet the fate be deserves. I 
shall go and see him executed, m I think 
that every European ought, by his presence, 
to show to the natives his con cur ranee with 
tlie justice of the sentence ; and 1 iva sure, 
when we consider to:* a moment that had 
those letters of the moonshee not bee j inter¬ 
cepted we should all have had our throats 
rut, it takes away al! pity that one might 

otherwise have felt for these wretched men, _ __JPL_ __ 

I read the translations ot the iWushee's the number of providential interfere news 
letters, three m number. Lika UjosI of the that bad occurred for our benefit; but, under 
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respectively, on account of the painful dis¬ 
charge of their duties in making known the 
plot got up by the Perdassie. The general 
addressed ekeh of them; he also called out 
the adjutant arid complimented him, mid 
informed him lie had brought his conduct 
to the notice of the comuoauder-in-chief. 
This was a more gratifying spectacle than 
that of the day before yesterday. The gen¬ 
eral has been indefatigable; he told me of 
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Providence, nothing has tended more to the 
safety of the Southern Mahr&tta country 
than the judicious measures taken by Gen- 

! mil L-- t mid the sodden throw-ng in of 

detachments of European troops. General 
, L—— has throughout acted promptly, 
firmly, and judiciously; and, aided by Mr. 

] g-the superintendent of police, Iwx 

frustrated the plot, which, had it not been 
d \ sco vered, won id I; a ve cn use d the rising of 
all the native regiments, in the division" 
This event at Kolapore was not without 
| 1 an irritating influence over the adjacent 
I districts of the Southern Mahratta country. 
At Pfoimh, Sattara, Bel gaum, Dharwar, 
j and other places, the traces of a widespread 
Mohammedan conspiracy were detected ; 

\ but, fortunately, the germs of insurrection 
i were nipped in the bud* At Boon ah* a 
! plot wan concerted, between the moulvies of 
that place and those of Belgaum, for blowing 
j up the arsenal, m& murdering the Eu- 
j ivpeaofc and native Christinas of the place. 

This was timely discovered by letters inter- 
i cepied at the pont-office; and the autho¬ 
rities were enabled to guard Against the im¬ 
pending evil. Many arrests of Mussulman 
j conspirators were made, and the natives 
of the cantonment bazaar were disarmed* 
from the out-statiom the European families 
were called iu for safety; and were sent 
under military escort to Bombay. Much 
I • of tins alarm was not justified by subse¬ 
quent events; but, at the moment, "discre¬ 
tion was esteemed the better part of va¬ 
lour;” and timely caution had more advo¬ 
cates than unnecessary daring had admirers* 
The Poouah conspirators, having been tried 
and convicted of high treason, were securely 
i lodged on board the Company's receiving- 
! bhip Akbm\ preparatory to transportation 
for life to the Straits settlements* 

At Sattnra,t the commissi oner, Mr, 
Bose, had reason to believe the rajah and 
Ida family were in commupication with the 
j Mohammedan conspirators at Poouah, and 
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deternriml to nip the mischief in its Imd. 
Accordingly a force, cons in ting of two guns, ■ 
a party of her majesty's 14-th dragoons, with 
some Southern Mahratfca. horse, and some 
men of the 22nd native infantry (the whole 
under the command of Colonel Malcolm, 
and accompanied by Mr* Bose and hi s 
assistants), marched into the city of Sattara 
before daylight on the morning of the fith 
of August, and surrounded the palace, 
placing the guns in position in the front* 
The commissioner then directed his officers 
to inform the rajah that it was necessary he 
should take up his residence for a time at 
Poouah, and that carriages were then hi 
readiness for the conveyance of himself and 
family* His highness, offended at the im- 
ceretDomous announcement, at first refused 
compliance; but, filter satisfying himself 
that be had no choice but to obey, he con- , 
seated to the removal, ami, with the ranee 
in company, was safe on his way to Poonah ' 
before eight o 1 clock; whence, upon hh 
arrival, he w as transmitted, with several of 
his adherents, under a strong guard to the , 
naval depot at Butcher Island, in Bombay 
harbour, where he remained under strict 
surveillance, until the storm of rebellion | 
had parsed over his territory. Some timely 
exhibitions of punishment followed this ab¬ 
duction; six prisoners, implicated m the 
outrage at Kolapore, ivbo h^d been taken 
at Sattara, having been blown away from 
guns; and El ie two events struck wholesome 
terror into the minds of the surrounding 
populations. 

While these occurrences were progressing, 
the three presidencies wore alike anxious 
about the state of feeling in the country 
around Hyderabad/ in the Deccan ; and, as 
the territory of the Nizam bordered upon 
Nngpore it] the north-cast, and, on the south¬ 
east and on the west, adjoined districts be¬ 
long! ng to Madras and Bombay respectively, 
its condition naturally became an object for ! 
sellout attention. The two largest cities 
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* PoomIi* formerly a capital city of the Mah- 
ratta stator is situated ct the confluence of two 
rivers* the Moeau nnd Moots; about 9S miles 
S.E. from Bombay. It stands in an extensive plain 
“00 feet above the level of the acn, anil is sur¬ 
rounded by hills, most of which ware formerly 
crowned by forlr&ba* The great street of Poors ah 
is spacious and handenm®, many of the houses 
being adorned with mythological painting^ and 
device. The ancient palace, or fon* is surrounded 
hr massive and lolly walk, with fotif circular towers; 
and has only one entrance. A Hindoo college fan 
been extabli&hed at Poonah by the government \ and 
there is a, so a spacious and convenient English 


church* and m excellent library in the cantonments, 
for the use of the soldiery, 

t Sattam is a fortified town, situated between the 
Krishna and Tourna Ghaut, in the province of Brja- 
poie r fifty six miles south of Poouah. The place ia 
^ngukrly devoid of the usual feature* of an Indian 
town, consisting only of one long street, uits cut a 
temple or other building to denote that it is a Hni- 
dostazu settlement. The fort crowns the summit ol ti 
hiii about 800 feet in height, av the bottom ol which 
the town is built ; md in the neighbourhood are 
many bill-fort* belonging to Mahmtta chiefs, some 
of which are of con side rabbi strength, and have, at 
times* oect^koned embamttuent to the government, 
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of the Nizam—namely Hyderabad* in the 
Boutfe-east portion, and Annin gabfufe m the 
north-west—contained at the time, besides 
the establishment of tine residency near the 
former city, many English families belonging 
to military and civil servants of the Com¬ 
pany, which* by the terms of various treaties, 
had a right of main twining a large military 
can ton meat at Sekunderabad, a few miles 
north from Hyderabad city. The infantry 
cantonment uas three miles in length* well 
provided with all requisites for a military 
station; and the cavalry lines were situated 
about two miles north of the cantonment. 
The military station for the troops of the 
Nizam was at. Bolarum* a short distance 
from Sektmderabad, Matters had con¬ 
tinued perfectly quiet in this quarter until \ 
the 10th of July* when it was communicated 
to the resident political agent that a number 
of the people in the city were much excited* 
and that a scheme was in agitation to coerce 
the Nizam to attack the British residency, 
which was situated outside of the city* but 
some miles distant from the English canton¬ 
ments, Accordingly, early in the evening 
of the 1 7th, about 4,000 feudtnashes, led by 
300 Robilfna, marched upon the residency, 
ostensibly to demand the release of a je¬ 
madar of the 1st Nizam cavalry, who had 
hum delivered up to the resident as a mu¬ 
tineer, by order of the Nizarr, Major] 
Davidson, who was then at the residency, j 
acted v.vth promptitude and vigour! an! 
express was at once sent off to cantonments 1 
for Aid * and l^e then marched out with the 
European guard and three guna to attack | 
the insurgents. Upon coming in front of 
them, he opened a fire of grape with Buck 
rapidity and effect that the rebels were 
stricken with terror, and fled* leaving many 
of their Companions on the ground, among 
whom were several of the Boh ilia®. Some 
prisoners were made; and among them the 
Bold I la chief, who was mortally wounded* 
and afterwards died. So quickly had the 
affair been managed, that, when the cavalry 
and horse artillery arrived from Sekunder- 
a bad, the rebels had been dispersed, and 
the city of Hyderabad resumed its ordinary 
aspect This was almost the only approach 
to an outbreak that occurred iu the por¬ 
tion of the Deccan near the borders of the 
Carnatic. 

An officer of the 30th Madras native 
infantry* in a letter descriptive of this affair, 
writes thus;— 

f ‘ I roust tell vou that last Friday even- 
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tug, the 17th of July* the resident got in¬ 
formation that the Hofei lias were assembling 
in large numbers for an attack, Welfe in 
the evening* about ha If-past six, Georgia 
and myself were sitting in the verandah, 
when we heard the three alarm guns sound 
the signal for the troops to fall-in and be off 
at once to the genernI parade. I went off 
to the mess of the 7th cavalry to dud out 
what was amiss, when I was met by a cavalry 
officer rushing home as hard as he could go 
lor his horse. He shouted to me* 'The 
alarm is sound lug*—magic words, ns you 
may suppose. I turned* ran home as fast 
as my legs could carry me, got out the 
horse and carriage, dressed ami put dear 

G-and the son in*, and rattled off to the 

barracks, where we found all the riflemen 
cut, and the cavalry getting to saddle. By 
tins time an express came in to say that 
they—the Millas—were attacking 
the residency. Off galloped the cavalry 
and horse artillery; we remained at the 
barracks; all the ladies together at the ad¬ 
jutant's house* The whole force was out: 
we were all bivouacked on the parade- 
ground till about 1 a.m. About seven* 
the report of guns fold us that the work 
had commenced. But we were* as the say¬ 
ing is, one too many for them* They came 
on and got nine rounds of grapeshofc, which 
knocked them over like ninepins. They 
then got into a house hi the bazaar, from 
which they kept up a fire on cur fellows 
and the residency all night. This house 
was ho situated that the guns could not be 
brought to hear upon it* so it was resolved 
to wait till the morning, and then nave at 
them with the infantry* However* at 4 
A, m, they walked off* We know of twenty- 
nine Bn hill as picked up dead; how many 
wounded, of course, we cannot find out; 
hut the quantity of blood on the floor of the 
home, when taken possession of in the 
meriting, told that they must have suffered 
heavily. The troops turned out splendidly ; 
so people have little fear of the Madnoeea 
following suit with Bengal, The residency 
has now been strongly fortified. It is sup¬ 
posed we shall have a row to-morrow again, 
as it is Friday (the Mussulman Sunday), on 
which day they think it a mark of zeal for 
their prophet to try and murder us: but as 
our sepoys are stanch, they are likely to get 
more than they bargain for. On Friday 
last all the ladies (our depot excepted) were 
put into the arsenal and European hospital. 
You may imagine iie scene; drums beat- 
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log, bugles and trumpets Bounding the 
alarm, and, in alt directions, carriage^ rush¬ 
ing off to the above-mentioned places* All 
the Europeans wlio lived in the city came 
rushing into cantonments, or tooic refuge in 
the residency. We had not a single man 
on our side touched, though they were 
being fired at ail night. The 12th lancers 
were telegraphed for from Poo n ah, and are 
likely to be here in about a fortnight. 
Their approach is hailed with great glee*” 

On the 80th of July, the 20th regiment 
of native infantry mutinied at Meean Meet, 
about noon. Major Spencer, who com¬ 
manded the regiment, immediately went 
into the lines, and for some time appeared 
to have succeeded in pacifying the men; 
hut he, with the quartermaster-sergeant, 
the havddar-major* a pay havildar, and 
some others, lost their lives iu the vain at¬ 
tempt to maintain order. The major up- 
pears to have been slain from behind, by 
blows dealt him with a hatchet, The mis¬ 
creants attempted to inveigle some other 
officers into their lines ; and Lieutenant 
ML White had a most narrow escape. Jvist 
as he was on the point of dismounting, to 
aid, as he imagined, his commanding officer, 
he was warned by a sepoy that he would he 
murdered, and got away with difficulty, and 
with a slight scratch from a sword. The 
mutineers fled rapidly lo the eastward, 
across the grand parade, and got into the 
dense jungle without being overtaken* 
About thirty of the mutineer! were killed 
by the new Sikh and Punjabee battalion, 
and seven were captured and summarily 
executed. 

Accounts were afterwards received from 
Mr. F, Cooper, deputy-commissioner of 
Uniritsir, of the almost total destruction of 
the 26th regiment. The mutineers continued 
their flight without ceasing, for a distance 
of forty miles, up to the left bank of the 
Jiavee, which they in vain tried to cross 
opposite Ujuala. On Mr, Cooper's reach¬ 
ing the place, about 4 f.m. on the 31st of 
July, be found that about 150 men bad 
been shot or drowned by his police, aided 
by the villagers; 160 were captured on 
the island in the river; 35 were counted 
drowning in trying to get off. Numerous 
fugitives were brought in from all quarters 
during the nigltt: 237 were summarily 
executed when taken ; 41 died from fatigue ; 4 
and about 2L more had been apprehended 
in neighbouring villages. In round num¬ 
bers, 500 men were thus accounted lor* If 


to these be added the furlough and sick ; 
men, the JBhoojoorc men, the Sikhs and 
Punjabee s, and some guards which re- J 
maitied, the total strength of the whole 
regiment is approximately given, 

A letter from Peshawar, of about the j 
same date, describes ail exciting affair that ; 
had recently come off at that station, as 
follows:—“J jiixi always picturing to myself 
the horror of people at home when they 
hear of the succession of atrocities perpe¬ 
trated by tha scoundrel sepoys, and of the 
narrow escape we have had of losing India. 

We disarmed the 10th irregular. cavalry 
here, and then disbanded them for not 
charging the 55tU native infantry (who were 
in open mutiny), when ordered to do so. 

We managed to get these 'doves/ as they 
arc called, dismounted within a hundred 1 
yards of the guns; sent a party to seifcs j 
their horses at their pickets; then com¬ 
manded them to laydown their arms; then 
sent searchers to relieve them of their para- 1 
phemaim; made them take off their coats; 
thou ordered them to take off their boots, ? 
Fancy a cavalry regiment hard at work I 
taking off each other's boots, under the ; 
influence of artillery ! Each man was then ; 
given eight annas (Is.); the whole secured, ’ 
and marched off to the river side, where they 
are to be embarked in boats ant! sent down 
the Indus, where 1 expect every mother's 
sou will have a chance of being drowned iu 
the rapids. To-night we pick out horses to 
complete the battery from the disbanded 
cavalry. We had a night-alarm a whort 
time since; you know we (the artillery) all ! 
sleep at the guns. I awoke aud heard ; 
'boom/ 'boom / hearing guns fired {for so 
it seemed) at regular intervals from the 
fort, we thought tho city had risen, aud a 
night-alarm all through the cantonments 
was the consequence: we were all at our 
rendezvous iu notime* This was caused 
by the explosion of little mines in the city, 
i u ho nou r of a w eddin g. We 11, next mon \ - 
ing ? the persons concerned, and those who 
worked at the mines, were tied up, and re¬ 
ceived such a flogging as they will not 
easily forget. In these times of danger and 
treachery, we don't bother ourselves about j, 
the quirks of Jaw, but hang, shoot, or • 
flog, as circumstances arise. We stand no 
nonsense here. The general swears he will 
maintain discipline/' 

At Jelpigoree the elements of discord 
were at work also. In the neighbourhood 
of this station, at which the 73rd Bengal 
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native infantry was quartered, no European 
troops whatever were in ctotoiiments, and 
every facility was therefore afforded to the 
evil^isp^sed of the regiment to coerce* or, 
it need be* to destroy their English officers. 
An effort to that end was cattle towards the 
cud of July; but the coqis was not then 
ripe for revolt, and the plot was discovered 
in time to render it harmless. The details 
of this affair are given by an officer of the 
73d regiment; who says, in a letter dated 
80th July—‘ ff We have been a little unset¬ 
tled lately, in consequence of a discovery 
that there were some twelve or fifteen men 
m the regiment who were disposed to 
mutinyi and, if possible, kill their officers, 
\Ye at once arrested the ringleaders, tried 
them by court-martial, and sent them to 
the gaol, heavily ironed, The putting on 
of irons is almost the greatest indignity 
which can be offered to a high-caste sepoy, 
$o we naturally felt anxious during and 
after the process. However, all went 
smoothly, and they are riow on their way 
to Calcutta. After this we breathed a little 
more freely ■ but the sequel will show how 
nearly we brought the swm on our own 
heads. A day or two after, information 
was brought ns by a faithful sepoy, that two 
men had been to him, regretting that they 
could not get up a party to attack the offi¬ 
cers at mess; they expressed themselves as 
ready to do so if they could induce three 
more to join them. Our informant pro¬ 
mised to join- them. The next day they 
got their party augmented to six, and made 
their arrangements for that very evening; 
they were to have a boat waiting on the 
river, which runs dose taider the mess- 
house, to make a dash at the officers while 
at dinner, jump into the boat, and escape 
into Hhotau, They dared not trust them¬ 
selves on this side, the regiment would 
not join them. 'We heard all this just as 
we were going to a grand entertainment 
given by our regiment to the irregular nav¬ 
al rv* Wa thought it better to go, and we 
therefore went. We remained three hours 
in the midst of them ail, knowing that 
some few were contemplating our murder 
in the evening. Up to this tirue we had 
had no opportunity of consul ting as to what 
was to be done; in fact, nothing was set¬ 
tled till I mounted my horse, and went 
down to the lines in a tremendous storm of* 
rain. I had the whole party arrested. 
They were taken up by sepoys, guarded by 
them all night, aud packed oil' by them in 
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a boat next morning for Calcutta. This 
seems to prove fully that we may rely on 
the regrneut as a body; they never would 
have imprisoned their own companions had 
anything like a mutinous spirit been rife 
among them." 

Throughout the country between the 
northern districts of the Bombay presidency 
and Malw&j many events occurred suffi¬ 
ciently marked to show, that in all direc¬ 
tions "he native troops were in an agitated 
state, as if wavering between the opposite 
principles of fidelity and revolt. It was, 
however, worthy of notice, that the troops 
m attested, were, in very few instances, of 
the Bombay army; being chiefly Mahrattas 
or Rajpoots, or men of various contingents, 
imbued with the same ideas as the Hin- 
dostanis and the Oudiars. Towards the 
close of July, a few troopers of the G-o^eral; 
irregular horse, at Ahmcdabafl, attempted 
to get up a mutinous demonstration, by 
rushing through the lines of the corps with 
a green flag, and calling on all true fol¬ 
lowers of the .people to join them, and 
exterminate the unbelievers. The effort, 
however, failed; and, in an attempt to seiae 
them, two were killed by the Coolie police 
corps. Captain Taylor, the commandsrit of 
the. regiment, was r ounded in the affray ; 
and the routineers were eventually secured, 
aud sentenced to be hanged. The execu¬ 
tion took place in presence of the wliole 
force at the station; which was drawn up 
iu line, the (itiserafc 'irregular horse being 
placed in front of the 3£urope&n troops, and 
facing the gallows; so that if they had 
dared to attempt a rescue, their destruction 
was certain. The mutineers were per¬ 
mitted to address the men of their regiment 
previous to being turned off; and one of 
them, profiting by the opportunity, called 
aloud to them—“Why do you not do as 
they did at Neemuoh, and charge these 
Kaffirs?" But the reply to his question 
came in a low tnurnnir of reprobation from 
the ranks before him, and the traitors met 
their doom without sy mpathy. 

At Punderpore—a sacred town about 103 
miles south east of Poonah—an immie oc¬ 
curred iu July, during which the mamluU 
a&r (or native magistrate) was killed; but 
tin: disturbance was quickly repressed, and 
no serious result followed to the Europeans 
in- that quarter. About the same time* 
aomc engineers of the Barotla Railway Com¬ 
pany, stationed at tiiat town, created un¬ 
necessary alarm by precipitately abandon- 
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\ng the station and fleeing into Surat, 
where fchev declared that a large bodv of 
insurgents were marching towards the Gui- 
cowur's capital The momentary panic was, 
however, without' any'permanent injury to 
i the quiet of the city; and the terrified 
fugitives were derided fur their puai ba¬ 
rn iniCy, instead of being thanked for their 
timely warning. 

The Sftugor and Norbuddn provinces 
1 were in a somewhat precarious state during 
i the whole of August At Jubbulp.ore, the 
conduct of the troops had not ceased to 
I excite alarm since the first symptoms of 
disorder became apparent in June; but 
still the two following months passed away 
without any attempt at actual mutiny. At 
length, certain symptoms among the men 
of the 52ud regiment, induced M»jor 
Erskine (then iu command) to take extra¬ 
ordinary precautions against danger* and 
to fortify and provision the residency* An 
officer of the 52nd, writing of this occur- 
reuce on the Uth of July, says~ K This 
is h beautiful place, so we all came hero 
one evening, and auch a business you never 
sa^. There wem ten ladies, with ever so 
many children, and a number of sergeants 1 
and writers* wives. The next morning we 
began intrenching ourselves, bucking up 
all the verandahs, only leaving holes to fire 
t hrou gh * We fi.ut q ua i \ t ities of s h 11 d -bags o n 
the top of the house, all round; cue down all 
trees within a certain distance of the house; 
laid in stores of grain for three mouths; 
and staked the ground all round to prevent 
a rush. We also managed to find two old 
4-pounder guru, which we planted on the 
| front side of the house, where they present 
an imposing appearance, .During this time 
our men kept quiet, and have done so ever 
since. Of course, we did not admit them 
within the fortifications ; but permitted them 
to give us two guards* of fifty men each, at 
some distance outside, Wa number, in¬ 
side, about forty-five fighting-men, twenty 
women, and m many children. We feel 
quite safe now, and nothing but guns cau 
dislodge us* W$ have just heard that a force 
is coming up from Kamptee, consisting of 
the 33rd Madras infantry, two squadron j of 
liorse* and a detail of artillery, They arc 
going to pass through this country to 
avenge the atrocities of J ban sic, Nime er¬ 
rs had, Banda, Nowgong, &c* Two com¬ 
panies of our regiment arc to accompany 

the force, and O-- artel myself arts the 

lucky ones to go* Won't we just avenge 
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our countrymen! Our orders art' to de- ! , 
stroy, burn, kill, and hang; and if the 
order U not carried out it won't he my 
fouft. iSome of the worst atrocities took 
place at the stations I have named. At 
Jhausse, for instance, fifty-three Europeans, 
including civilians and officers, were starved 
out and had to surrender The rebels tied ! 
them to trecR—ladies and gentlemen; then 
laid down the children iu front; and, after ; 
cutting the latter in two, cut the men's heads ! 
off, and then ended by violating and mur¬ 
dering all the women* I have seen the 
depositions taken by the chief commissioner 
here, of natives who were eye-witnesses,* 
and had escaped; but they are too heart¬ 
rending to relate. Dawn pore is said to 
have gone, and every European murdered— 
among them Captain and Mrs* Wiggens., ot 
our regiment, and two children, No pun¬ 
ish ment can be too great for these brutes; 
and our revenge will hk awful, as we kavjp 
no fear now of speeches about the mild 
Hindoos* We expect to be out about six 
or seven mouths; so, should I not be able 
terwrite, that will be the reason* The re¬ 
volver you sent me is always round my i 
waist, loaded, I could get *650 for it 
now, as there are only two others here* I 
have but a short time to write, having the 
charge of the west side fortifiertirna. We 
are* of course, iraproving every day, and 
shall soon be impregnable. My own bat¬ 
tery consists of a musket from my com¬ 
pany, a double rifle, two double guns, be¬ 
sides the Colt* If you could look in upon 1 
us you would not think we were a very 
lugubrious set, hut rather that we were met 
ou some festive occasion. At this moment 
I hear the piano and singing, Wd are a 
queer lot, we Britons: day after day we 
hear of atrocities too horrid to write about, 
and of the murder of friends and relatives, 
and never seem to think of our own fate* 
Laughing* talking, eating, drinking, music* 
singing—all seems to go on much as u,hu&JT 

The movable column from Katnptee, 
mentioned in the preceding extract, duly 
arrived at Jubhulpore, where it halted for a 
day or two, and then proceeded ou its mis¬ 
sion of justice* A small detachment was j 
afterwards sent back to the station, for its * 
better protection, m esse any disturbance 
should occur* * 

* This would teem to he tolerably conclusive as 
to fkuEft previously recorded of iH<j sepoy Atrocities, 
HOUiilhsuj^ing they have hten questioned by 
parlies at a distance from the scene* 
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For some time, nothing occurred to in¬ 
crease the an a iaty which the European 
inhabitants of Jubbtilpore, in common with 
those of the surrounding districts naturally 
felt in the unsettled state of the country; 
but at length, some appearance of mystery 
in the conduct of several of the influential 
inhabitants, towards the latter end of the 
Mo burr urn,* excited suspicion of impending 
evil; and, by the exertions of Lieutenant 
Clarke, the deputy-commissioner of Jubbul- 
pore, information was obtained that it had 
been the intention of the rajah of Good 
(Shunkur Shah), and bis son, Ragoimufh 
Shah, accompanied by several zemindars 
with their followers, and in concert with 
dome sepo; $ of the 52nd regiment, to 
attack the cantonments on the last day of 
the Mohurrum, murder all the Europeans, 
burn the cantonments, and afterwards 
plunder the treasury and city ; and that it 
had not taken place on the appointed day 
for two reasons—first, that they were un¬ 
certain bow many of the sepoys would join 
them; and, secondly, because two of the 
jemadars of the rebel party had refused to 
act with them. It was also ascertained, 
that tlie attempt would probably be made 
during the Uusscraluf 

Upon receiving this information, Lieu¬ 
tenant Clarke scut a ehuprajssy, iu the dis¬ 
guise of a fakir, to hud out more of the 
alleged conspiracy; and the scheme suc¬ 
ceeded admirably; for the rajah and bis 
son were completely deceived by the dis¬ 
guised emissary, ami, without hesitation, 
disclosed to him their intentions, as well as 
the means they had resolved to employ for 
carrying them into effect. Acting upon 
the report of the chuprassy, a party of 
twenty sowars, h ith a strong body of police, 
was assembled at Lieutenant Clarke's bun¬ 
galow ; and, accompanied by that officer, 
proceeded towards the rajah's house, in a 
village about four miles from Jubbulpore, 
When about a mile from the plate, the 
lieutenant gahoped forward with some 
sowars, and surrounded the village, until 
the foot police arrived ; when, the arrange¬ 
ments hying complete, the rajah aud Ins 
son, with some thirteen people in his house, 
were arrested, and conveyed to the military 
prison in the English cantonments without 
the slightest difficulty. 

* The Mohurmm i* & fast, kept by Mohammedans 
m cc^n mem oration of the death of Hoaseiu find 
Himoirt, the two sons of A!i, by his couaio Fatima* 
tie laughter of Mahomet, 
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On searching Rajah Shtinkar Shakes aud 
Rftgomuth ShalTs house, sever4 papers of 
a rebellious tendency were found, Ono of 
them was a prayer by Shunkur Shah, in- 
voking his dotty to aid him iu the destruc¬ 
tion of all Europeans, to overset the gov¬ 
ernment, and to re-establish his own. The 
paper whs found in a silk hag in which he 
kept his fan, by the bed from which he rose 
as the lieutenant and his party entered the 
house. The prayer was written uu a scrap 
of paper tom from a govern men t procla¬ 
mation after the massacre at Meerut; aud 
the remainder of the proclamation was 
afterwards found iu the house. A second 
prayer, differing immaterially in one or two 
words, was also found, in the handwriting 
of Ragonaufch Shah. The following h a | 
literal translation of the prayer of the 
rajah : — 

Shut the month of slanderers, bite and 
Eat up backbit eta, trample down the sinners, 

You, 11 Sus trsi n gh ark n .. 

Kill the British, exterminate them, ** Mat Cbundee*^ 

Let not the enemy escape, nor the offspring of such. 

Oh l 11 Singharkah P* 

Show favour to Shunkur, 

Support your slave ! 

Listen to the cry of religion, 
fi Mathalka.** 1 
Eat up ihe unclean, 

Make no delay, 

No w flavour them j 
And that quickly, 

il Ghormatkalka/ 3 

i A H3THH of th# gw*Ares ; dignity) ng u Destroyer ot the 

Enemy. 4 i t t, i—Kithpr Nampti, £*J>re&E-:ve of her vutau* 

attribute*. 

On the second night after the imprison* 
meat of the conspirators, a report was far- 
warded to Lieutenant Clarke, from the 
regimental lines, that it was the intention 
of some of the sepoys to attempt to rescue 
them. The Madras force was immediately 
turned out, and remained under arms all 
night. The prisoners were removed, for 
greater safety, from the gaol to the residency, 
where no attempt of the kind was likely 
to be made. In the course of the night, a 
few shots were fired in the lines; nud a 
picket was fired on, but from along distance ; 
after which, eight of the worst men *m the 
fi2nd regiment sot fire to a bungalow, and 
deserted, taking their arms with them. 

A court was held on the following day, 
for the trial of the rajah and hi a sou; and j 
proof of their complicity in the plot for the 

t The Dusser&H h a Hindoo festival, cmilmulng 
for ten days, which are appropriated to religious , 
ceremonies, ami vo the pttbfic exhibition of tile idols, 
to whom offerings are presented. 
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destruction of the Europeans being conclu¬ 
sive, they were sentenced to suffer death by 
being blown from gnus—this mode of execu¬ 
tion being resorted to in preference to hang* 
ing, in consequence of the excitement then 
risible in the lines of the G2nd, which sug¬ 
gested an idea of a possible attempt at 
rescue; an event that would have been 
facilitated by the delay afforded while con¬ 
structing the gallows. Accordiugly, at 
eleven o'clock on the morning of the 18th 
of September, two guns were advanced a 
few hundred yards in front of the residency, 
covered by a company of her majesty's 33rd 
regiment—a strong party of Madras, light 
cavalry being on cither dank; and the two 
principal offenders were brought upon the 
ground, under a guard of armed police, and 
an escort of the 33rd. The old man walked 
up to the guns with a firm stride and 
haughty demeanour; and but for the defi¬ 
ant tone in which he breathed his last 
aspirations for revenge, his snow-white hair 
and venerable appearance might almost 
have excited a feeling of compassion in the 
breasts of those he had plotted to destroy. 
The son, lUgcmauth Shah, was less deter¬ 
mined in liis manner, as he placed himself 
in front of the gnu that was to annihilate 
him. The requisite preparations occupied 
but a few moments. A signal was given, 
and instantaneously the tom and shat¬ 
tered remains of two human beings were 
strewn, in a shower of blood, over the resi¬ 
dency compound. Of these the kites and i 
vultures had a share; but such parts of them 
m could be gathered up at a later period of 
the day, were given over to the ranee--terri¬ 
ble memorials of what once had been a 
husband and a son. 

The rajah of &ond, although for many 
years shorn of territory and power, had still 
possessed the ancient name of his dynasty; 
and the traditionary prestige of bis family 
afforded the disaffected a rallying-point 
which they were ready to avail them selves 
of. In former days, the Gotui rajahs had 
held absolute rule over a large extent of 

* A medical officer of the Bombay presidency 
giv^fi the following description of an ** execution 
parade:*— iJ Thia first tirade was & horrible right, 
out the blowing away from gussy te most appulbng. 
After the explosion, the grouping of the men'a re¬ 
mains in front of each gun was various and fright¬ 
ful, One man's! head waa perched upon his back, 
and ho was staring round as if looking for Ids legs 
and anna. All you see at die time is e cloud like a 
dust-storm, composed of shreds of clothing, burning 
mu tele, and frbring fat, with Jumps of coagulated 
blood. Here and there a stomach or a liver comes 
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country, and could trace their descent 
through the mists of sixty generations 
Cast down from their independence a» 
sovereigns by the Mahrattas, who deapoiled 
them of thmr territories, the living descen¬ 
dants of the family were in utter poverty, 
when the armies of tlie Company beat down 
the spoiler and oppressor. The government 
commiserated the fallen condition of the 
once-powerfui family, and hoped, by restor¬ 
ing to it a share of its former importance, 
to secure its gratitude, and, at the s&me 
time, strengthen the southern frontier of its 
acquisitions against future aggression by 
the neighbouring states. This considerate 
policy was accordingly adopted; and the 
result we have seen. 

An officer present at the scene of death, 
describes some of the incidents as follows:— 

U I have just come back from seeing the 
rebel rajah and his son blown from guns. 
It was na awful sight; but they richly de¬ 
served a tar worse fate, Fancy—it has been 
found out that ire were all to he roasted 
alive when caught I He prayed, as he was 
bewg lashed to the gm t that his mrmviig 
children might he spared to hum us ! ! f We 
went down to where the two gtms were 
drawn up, with a detachment of infantry 
and cavalry, to prevent surprise—the cavalry 
rushing about to keep the people back 
from the front of the guns. Soon after¬ 
wards the prisoner a arrived, looking very 
apathetic till A nonchalant; their fetters w#tp 
knocked off on the ground, I was quite 
close to them, as we officers were inside a 
circle, close to die gnus, into which the 
crowd was not alio wed* to come* They were 
then bound to the mouths of the caiman. 
The way is this :—You stand with your bock 
to a cannon mouth, which is painted to the 
hack of the heart; you have now a very 
good idea of it. The artillery officers, when 
all was ready, gave the command in a loud, 
clear voice, f Division! ready! fire* 7 A 
boom—a thud, as of a body falling—and all 
was over** You know I Lave a very soft 
heart, and would most likely have fainted, 

falling dawn in a stinking shower. Ooe wretched 
fellow slipped from the rope by which ho wag tied 
to the gun, just before the explosion, and his arm 
was n curly set on fire. Whilst Banging in his agonv, 
under the gun, a sergeant applied a pistol to ins 
head, and three times the cap snapped, the man each 
time wincing from the expected shot. At last a 
riffs was fired into the back of bis head, and the 
blood poured out of the nose and mouth liko rater 
from a hri&hly*ha5idled pomp. This was the most 
horrible sight of all. I have seen death in all its 
forms— never anything to equal this man's end. 17 
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1 or got sick at home, if I had seen the mme 
1 before these mamevra j but l can assure 
1 you, that allbough I felt the awful solemnity 
| of two souls going, with a prayer for murder 
i upon their lip^ before their God, vet I went 
j lap afterwards, with utmost gratified feelings, 

[ to look at their faces, still thinking of C&tfn- 
porej Delhi, Meerut, Jhansk, Bareilly, Fyzn- 
b;ul The old man's free was quiet unci 
| severe (he never had moved a muscle the 
I whole time before), as was also the young 
one's (a man of forty*) Their logs mil arms 
, fell dose to the cannon Souths, they being 
tied] the head and upper part of the body 
being blown about fifty yards in front, 
Quite untouched their faces were, and quite 
quiet. It is a very quick death, as they can 
feel no pain, the region of the heart being ah' 
once blown away. Tibs is nearly the only 
form in which death has any terrors for a 
native. If he is hung, or shot by musketry, 
he knows that bis friends or relatives will bo 
allowed to claim Ms body, and will give him 
the funeral rites required by his religion ; if 
a Hindoo, that his body will be burned w ith 
all due ceremonies ; if a Mussulman, that 
his remains will he decently interred, as di¬ 
rected in the Koran. But if sentenced to 
death in this fo ml, he knows that his body 
will be blown into a thousand piece*, and 
that it will be altogether impossible for his 
relatives, however devoted to him, to he sure 
of picking up all the fragments of his own 
particular body | and the thought that per¬ 
haps a limb of *$m4 one of a different reli¬ 
gion to himself might possibly be burned 
or buried with the remainder of Ms cjwn 
body , is agony to him." 

The execution wa,H over, and the troops 
had returned to quarters before the how; of 
iiuon; and than, with a view to assorts the 
xejwys that only the guilty had any cause 
to apprehend severe measures on the part 
of the government. Colonel Jamieson, with 
two other officers, went down to tire lines, 
and remained talking to die men fur some 
time—ultimately leaving them with an 
impression that all was quiet, and that their 
visit had produced a good effect. About 
sunset, however, one of the sepoys, Who had 
already given proof? of fidelity, reported to 
the adjutant, Lieutenant Milter, timlj some 
plot was Brewing;, and that he expected the 
whole regiment would desert durhJfg the 
night. To have then acted on the offensive, 
and deprived the men of their arm* and 
ammunition, would have been the wisest 
course' and, in all probability, would have 
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been resorted to j but, unforttinately, th ree 
officers of the regiment were out on detach¬ 
ment at baleen? had and Fatui, and any 
extreme mcasi mx would) it was fel^ seri¬ 
ously compromise their safety. Tfce officers 
bad assembled at mess; when, between 
nine and tea o'clock, the regiment rose in a 
body, excepting one native officer and ten 
men, and quietly left their fines, taking with 
them their muskets and the ammunition 
hi their pouches; all their other property 
being left behind, The mutineers remained 
for some time in the vicinity* and after wards 
moved off round the city, taking the road to 
Pfttun : in pacing, they firsd u fe v shoty, 
but without effecting any damage; they, 
however, announced their intention to re¬ 
turn in two or three days to plunder the 
city. 

The Tuhseddam: of Pat an, on the left 
bank of the Hemn.river (where a company 
of the regiment, under the command of 
Lieutenant M&cgregpr, was stationed), was 
distant about twenty miles from Jubbulpore; 
and thither, in the foat place, the mutineers 
directed their steps, for the purpose of taking 
up 1 he detachment, and also another of 
about forty men at Kuttungee, a station yet 
Mgfcfer up the rivun Both tlieic defeh- 
inents joined the mutineers, except a jema¬ 
dar of the Kiittungee psrtv, who alone 
remained faith!'ill. tip on arriving at Patun, 
sentries were placed over Lieutenant Mae- 
gregor, whom they compelled to accompany 
them on their march—‘announcing them in¬ 
tentions respecting him by a letter to 
Colonel j amieson, of which the following is 
a translation t— 

To Jm ExcefUmcy f lh# Lord of Clemency f $kp 

Bountiful if the Aijg, his Excel fancy Coiomt $(ihi& 

Ba ha door : may hit jjower t>e pcrpHu d / 

11 Alter respect^ i.ha representation is this—that 
Shaikh Dianvth Mee <havfldar-Hiajor), and fttfor 
Bukfih (nttik)* and DLrguz Sing (rniik) -[here follow 
the name* of tea and others whose names 

ar^ unknown, these sepoys, sir, send litre; and this 
the haviidafr-majco- riuntnl; and said that, 
the Major Sahib and Mason Sahib udd the Madras 
sepoy a to seize all the mm of the regiment and kill 
the men; then you will receive ihirtv rupees p«r 
man m retyavd, md ho promoted to suhebd&r baW 
doors. Tins speech the hav iklftr-mnjoi niadti to the 
havildara on duty. If ho had not s^d tbia wte wiula 
not have deserted md mveil our lives by flight, na 
only iiota the haviIdar-nihjorV speed* we deserted : 
it is proper that these men should by smne means 
or other be sen), to us—lot (hem be se::?ed atid sal t; 
we have committed no injury to the government; 
and as for the muskets and CEWiridgfi-b0j.es which vo- 
brought away with us> wo have left-our property in 
lieu thereof; having sold it, take the price ; each 
sepoy kffi about thirty rupees’ worth of property; 
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also, sand pay for one month urn! fifteen cfays. We 
are wait of honour, aud ara doing govsfttjjient set- 
vie** here, Yarn* lordship answered, tmt * the Madras 
s&poys Are net. under my authority*/ then, having be¬ 
come helpless, wo (jftfia away hole by your ordqr to 
save qur lives; and on the Ifttfy of May, whew your 
oIBceriiJlei Am we, being faithful to bur salt, did 
not my anything to your lortishlp, and at that time 
the Madras regimen i was not urgent: arid when 
the Adjutant Sahib was attacked Ivy a sepoy with a 
bayonet, if we. had not been true to our salt, why 
did we sme the sepoy and make him over to you? 
And your highness h our lord and mu*ter; but when 
we did not find any way to sate tmt lives, we tied 
nm came‘hew; and w^ had regard to your tard- 
stup*® ffjit ; if not* at that time we might have kUbd 
you. And if you do not let those sepoy® go, then 
this Sahib* we will not kill, but, having bound him, 
will take him to Delhi; and if you will send those 
aopoys, then we will c&usp the Sahib to anive ivliere 
yun are, Moreovar, having seized tliose sepoy®, 
send them with a guard of police, and it will he 
well: and if life remarns, we will again bo present 
in your service j wo will not run away, This letter 
is written on the part of ell the sepoys and non- 
om ml on ad offi cm. A11 sepoyn, n on-comm i 3 aioned 
anil eotimmslpued off! f®, send Bulam.” 

Having dispatched this letter to JubbuL 
pore, a portion of the mutineers proceeded 
to Sideemnbad, about thirty miles on the 
Mimporcroad, where Lieutenants Barton 
itiiti Coekburn were ou duty with a deUch- 
meat of the regiment. Upon their arrival, 
the two officers were ordered by the rebels 
; to deport for Jubbulporc—the rcen who had 
been under their oormmud bidding them 
fiireweli with, apparently, much regret, and 
with tears in their eyes. They were also 
permitted to bring away with them some 
2,000 rupee* of treasure ; but the mtufoev 
appropriated 1,400 rupees to themselves as 
" their pay up to date/* 

The above letter from the sepoys would 
have been unnoticed, bur- for the hope that, 
by replying to it, Home of the men who 
might have bqen induced to leavq with the 
regiment against their will, would, upon re¬ 
fit ebon, return to their duty, and bring with 
them the captive lieutenant* The following 
letter, written ia Hindoo, was consequently 
transmitted to the mutinous troops:— 

rt f lo Buldoe Jewamee, gwbahdar, ami os many 
non-comudssioned ofEctis and sepoys who ere velf- 
wiaheis of tb < 3 this advice is given—-that the 
a t 1 ta y ou h avo horn ra 1 1 1 d vr m e wi th o u t reason, a n J 
votmtgnoramu and folly w ne groat j in fact, what 
• has happened has ha]: .,<*& But there is one way 
for your good, which if yon pay attention to, for 
your whole life you will remain saying, 1 Bbss the 
Colonel Sahib, and all the officers who wish our 
good/ The advice is this You have deserted, and 
nil know that the punishment for desertion is great; 
btu you do one thing, ami you will not be p unshed 
* Bieutonant M^egregor* 


here by us j oii the ooaU'&ry, we officers will solicit 
Use governor-general to forgive your offence*. The 
^orE is t3ds t —Jfaviug brought Mr, Mhcgregor with 
yrns, come here with out fear, and never think that 
liny oiiu will practice deoait with you, because when 
we have once written that no harm a hall com-) to 
you, it shall not ogme. Again, what you write tp 
send the havildar-major, $uch a Sad thing we 
cannot do, or ever will do; and when we allowed 
them your petition, they expressed their wHErtgness 
to go; but we will never let them go. Understand 
all of you, thaf, up in t3:.A time nothug so bad has 
been committed ythkh might not he pardoned ; but 
if Mr, Macgregor i# in any w&y hurt, oi any robbing 
takes place, you will not escape by our eudeitTOurH 
to ®ave you* Uodors tand, also, that you have com¬ 
mitted a very bad action: hut the (Monel Sahib 
believes that many men burnt bean taken away 
against thetr will, and to these men only Is this 
advice given ; fur why should good men be ruined 
in com puny with the b a d ch a tw: ter* ? U n d m t ind , 
aho, tlift no further conmiunioatiou will be held 
with you, and not oue single letter will be written; 
thevd'ore, if you intend foil;>wing this advice, do so 
quickly, because, after a delay of one or two days, 
your pardon will be hopeless. Whutev.r you cb, 
do on seeing this letter. Why do you «trike uo ajie 
in lour uwn feet? 

“ f -Sr—On arrival here you must make over yom 
muskets to thra colonol; afiprwards—as the order 
come® from tbs governor-general—your pardon will 
be seen/ 1 

This attempt to conciliate was, m might 
have been expected, fruitless. The muti¬ 
neers were determined to detain Lieutenant 
Macgregar in their bauds m a hostage, until 
the ten nu*u of the reptmentk who had re¬ 
mained faithful, were delivered up to them to 
ho umsacrod. 11 was jinposaible to pufehase 
the liberation of even a British officer by an 
act so treacherous and cruel. A handsome 
reward was ode rod for the restoration of the 
lieutenant; but beyond that* no effort seems 
to have been made for his deliverance. 

The regiment that Imd thus identified 
itself with the rebel cause, took up l posi¬ 
tion, on the 28th of September, at K.onee, 
on the west of the Herirn river, about twelve 
miles below Kuttnngec* The corps then 
consisted of about 500 rank and file^ naviug I 
with them L0OO insurgent raatcbloekmcn; 
and aa there was a probability that they 
would sciae and destroy the boats on the 
Ilerun, Colonel Miller, in com maud of the 
Kamptco movable column at Srtn gam pore 
(era route for Jubbul pore), dispatched a 
company of t he 3i3rd M adras n^t \ve iufantry, ! 
with twelve trouper« of the 4th Madras 
cavalry, in charge of Leuterjant Watson, 
accompanied by Major Jenkin*, assistant- 
quartermaster-genera], to secure the boats* j 
About three hours after their departure, | 
and foal; as the column had prepared to re- 
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sumc its march,two troopers galloped into the 
camp* with intelligence that the advanced 
party had been surprised by the rebels of 
the 52nd regiment:; that the two officers 
had been killed* and the men were retreat¬ 
ing upon the column. Colonel Miller forth¬ 
with sot his troops, consisting of 384 men, 
with four guns, in motion* and advanced to 
the village of Golera, about three miles in 
advance of Sringampre. Ke had scarcely 
had time to get into position, when the 52nd 
were seen marching along the road, in 
columns of sections. Two guns were fired 
at, or rather, into them, on which they left 
the road, and advanced through the jungle on 
either side, accompanied by the matdhlock- 
Colonel Miller, finding the jungle 


men. . ■ppBiPMpMHRVpHi 

practice rather to his disadvantage, fell back 
upon some open ground, followed by the 
enemy. A brisk fire was kept up for half- 
ta-hour, and the enemy was driven back. 
The column then advanced slowly through 
three or four mites of very Jungly country 
driving the enemy before it, and halting 
occasionally, to favour them with a few 
rounds from the guns, by way of accele¬ 
rating their flight. 

On reaching the open country near Kut- 
tungee, the cavalry wus pushed cm in 
pursuit! the enemy being discovered in full 
retreat among the hills in rear of the town; 
hut, from the nature of the ground, the 
horses could not follow; ami before the 
infantry could get Lip, the greater number 
had effected their escape: a. few only were 
killed; and some prisoners taken on the 
hill and in the town, were summarily dis¬ 
posed of by the provost-marshal* 

On the column approaching Kuttangee, 
it was agreeably surprised by Major Jenkins 
and Lieutenant Watson, whose deaths had 
been reported, riding up to it. They had 
succeeded in cutting their way through an 
ambuscade in the dark, and had concealed 
themselves on the hills, until the advance of 
the column enabled them to rejoin it. 
Lieutenant Watson had been wounded on 
the cheek by a musket-ball, and knocked off 
his horse. Uis escape was miraculous. 
Major Jenkins* charger had two bullets 
through him* but brought his master safe 
before he dropped. At the entrance to the 
i town* the column came up with the muti¬ 
lated remains of Lieutenant Maegregor. His 
throat had been se vered; a bullet discharged 
into his breast, and his body pierced with 
bayonets. This foul murder had been per¬ 
petrated at three o'clock the same morning* 
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immediately before the mutineers attacked 
the advanced party before mentioned. 

The capture of one of the ringleaders of 
the mutiny, is detailed in ifie following es- 
tract from a report of Lieutenant Terri ra, 
commanding the rifles of the 1st Nagpores 
irregular corps. He says — u Ou seeing a 
number of mem in red jackets, supposed to 
be mutineers, miming hither and thither 
among the thick jungles skirting the hills of 
EUmungee, I advanced the rifles In skir¬ 
mishing order, and proceeded in that direc¬ 
tion. On arriving at the base of one of the 
hills, private Ramchurren saw a man hid 
behind one of the bushes. He cried out, 
f Who are you V and, cm receiving no re¬ 
ply, havildar Hrntah Tewarree and private 
Rarachurren immediately seized the mnn. 
Private Shaik Em am, who was one of the 
files adjoining, immediately went to their 
assistance, and seized the man's musket* who 
was just on the point of full cocking it. Ou 
seizing him, they discovered he was a colour- 
havildar of the late 52nd Bengal native ui- 
' fan try. He begged for mercy, and said that 
] he would give them a hundred rupees to shoot 
hint dead. They replied, f We arc govern¬ 
ment servant^ and don't require your money; 
government pays us well.' At this time I 
came up to them, and ordered hiui to be 
brought on as a prisoner. On arriving near 
the encamping-ground, I caused him to ba 
brought before the commissioner of the 
S&ugor and Nerbudda territories, who asked 
his name; to which he replied, Bnldeo 
Sookul; and then he wau ordered to be 
executed. Thb roan is supposed to have 
been one of the principal ringleaders of the 
mutiny/'—Lieutenant Pereira concluded by 
recommending the havildar and two privates 
to the favourable notice of the commanding 
officer; the result of which was the promo¬ 
tion of the former to the rank of jemadar 
(lieutenant), and of the two latter to the 
rank of havildar (sergeant.) 

The subjoined extracts afford some inter¬ 
esting details connected with the mutiny of 
the f>2nd regiment, and also throw some 
light upon the movements of the rebels in 
the districts to which the writers refer. 
The first selected is dated from Jubbulpore, 
October 8th, 1857*; but is written by one 
of the officers in charge of the detachment 
at $ alee m aba d. This gen 1 1 email says:— 

**1 will flow give you, ns well as I can reeolleot, 
m neemmt of ;ny escape and the mutky of the regi¬ 
ment, On the morning of the 18th of September 1 
got ah express from M- f dated September 17th, 
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8 P.H., saving that they had every reason to believe 
that the regiment intended to mutiny that night, 
and to take the treasury and tuagarine with them, 
as well as to release all the prisoners. The letter 
went on to -say* that I was to act to the tat oS my 
judgment, and that the colonel would bear me out 
iu anything I did or ordered* I ut once told my 
men? wmu would not believe it,; but all took the 
native oath to remain tru-, and, under those cireum* 
fitaneen, l had not the heart to leave them. I tol l 
them I did not wish them to fight the regiment, aa 
I made sure it would tome my way to proceed to 
Mrrzapore. I wauled, on the arrival of the regi¬ 
ment,that one man should go and tell them that 1 
my company w ould not join them ; at the same time 
I felt sure, that if the whole regiment had mutinied 
my men would not stand. I got no more news that 
night* I did not sleep at nil i but, at daylight, I 
went outside, and, by the gloomy looks of the men, 
and their talking together, knew that fconaething was 
wrong* I walked among them for some time* longing 
to si ; nay native officer j at lust he came. I asked 
him what was the matter ; he threw up hie hands 
aqd said, * The regiment has gone, and these men 
wonT obey* but are going off to Pel hi/ I said I 
should order them to march into Jubbulpore; he 
said, * Vou bad better not; mount-your horse andbe i 
off/ I then saw that nothing but a bolt would save 
ns, so I went and called 0—ordered our horns, 
put cm my revolver, and took my double rifle, giving 
my gun to C-——, I saw we could hot leave with¬ 
out being seen, bo I thought I had better go away 
openly, We found our horses saddled ouUidt-, and 
a number of my men all round them. I saw they 
bad put a sentry ove r my luggage and the government 
treasury* I walked quietly up the road, followed by 
some of my better disposed men; they fluted mu, 
and many wanted to shake hands \ some actually 
tried, hut not a single man offered to accompany 
me, so hopeless did they consider my escape to be. 
On VrC rode, at a foot pace, far fear of tiring our 
horses, expecting to see the mutinous regiment at 
every tun? of the roatL After going fifteen miles 
wo arrived at a village, where wa beard that the 
regimect had really gone, but were riot coming this 
way. I found a dozen irregular cavalry there; and, 
though 1 could not trust them, 1 knew, if they 
wattled to murder ns, they could always overtake 
m t m I ordered them to mount and come on with 
us, and made them bring along whatever govern¬ 
ment treasure there wms iu the village; and, after 
having a draught of milk, on we went, having first 
sent on a trooper at a gallop with a letter to say we 
were coming. At every village through which we 
passed the people turned out, and only looked at 
uh, as ur small cavalcade was too strong for 
them. When we got within a Few miles of the 
Marion, we found a otiggy which bad been jtent out 
for tis, and a vou pie of bottles of beer. It was 
uite dark, and pouring, having rained nearly all 
ay. t was glad to sac the buggy, as we then knew 
that the station was all right. Wt* arrived at last 
at about half-past nme c/clock, and were received 
with cheeps. Of course every European was in the 
residency i and ladies, in all stages of undress, 
rushed out of their rooms to shake hands., My 
dress consisted only of a coloured flannel shirt and 
canvas trousers, shoes, and a leather hat, besides 
being dripping wet; so that I myself was not very 
restntable* I then heard that pom Mocgregor 

ad been taken prisoner; but all were in great 
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hope* that he would be released, as 3 fro# jartlim 
and 5 f ft00 rupees were offered to any party wlic* 
would bring him in. As soon as the Madias column 
heard of the ftigimeni going, they retraced their 
steps; and, on the 27th F os they were marching 
through, some very thick jungle, they were- attacked 
by <wr regiment and about 1,900 BurcdeeJas. They i 
were only two marches off, and we could hear the a 1 
guns plainly. Tka mutineers were driven bin k with 1 
some loss; those who were taken prisoners were f 
bung up at once, to the intense delight of the Euro¬ 
pean artillerymen. Poor Macgregor was ftitirderad' 
ihat morning i he was found with his anu broken* 
live bayonet wounds, find a shot through the neck- ; ; 
lie was brought in, and we buried him with lh& 
usual military honours* He wo# nur senior lieu- I 
tenant, and bad been brought up at the school I was i 
at, at Worthing. I was one of the co/nmittae of 
adjustment of \m estate* and had to go to hie olc^ 
quarters, where, every thing reminded me forcibly of 
him; and although we ward not great friends, it is 
most didtrr.mng, after being for nine years together, . 
to sec a brother officer lose bis lifein so terrible a I 
manner, ft waa only on hearing of his horrible 
fate that I could realise my providential escape; and 
I am convinced, that if I had*waited five minutes, I 
should have been mad-; a prisoner- That day wafc 
an eventful erne for me, l can astftre you. that it is 
not a comfortable feeling to be surrounded hymen 
who f after being under ou /b command for so many : 
years, suddenly throw off all obedience and disci* 
pUue. I felt perfectly powerless besides having' 
a junior officer with me, whoso life depended on mv 
acts. On seeing how things were going on, l 
thought perfect coolness our best safeguard* and 
ihh I kept up to the time of leaving Sttamalmd. 

I left orders with the company to provide carriage 
for my touts and luggage, and called to my colour* 
sergeant w bring me whatever money he had of 
mine. To my great surprise he brought it, and I 
put the money in my belt. Two days after rnv 
arrival here, in came my things—nothing missing; so 
they actually obeyed my last order* * 9 * Some 

of our men are being brought in prisoners, and will , 
he kin g. Two mm of the 1st company #>e in 
! this meaning; they could not look me in the face. | 

I hear they have yuet been "hung. * * * Great i 

■ dissatisfaction is felt at the order that no sepoy Is to 
. be hung except h is proved that he ms presem ut n 
. murder. Who h to hear witness to the murders of 
?, our un for lunate country men at Cuwupore* Futte^ 

: gtiur, Sbahj chan pore, &c.P” 

f The following is from Jubbulpore, dated ! 

\ October 9th:— 

“ We are still at Juhbulporu, you sec; and ! do ! 
i not &ee> much prospect of our being able to gel away 
l in a hurry* as it is rather dangerous to go along tin? 

* road without tin escort- and 1 am not likely to get 
l one at present My lust would tell you of the 
r mutiny of the 52ud; how one detachment of the 
L regiment allowed two officers to escape, wliiie 
1 another had made a prisoner of poor Ma&gregorj 

■ and how the two companies, with the Karriptee 
t column* had been quietly disarmed—that liumoh 

* had been abandoned* and the column was ci its 
1 march hack to .fubbulpore. On the 2 Ctb the column 

s was At Sringampore. The next morning the column J 
y was to march to K*mungee (ten miles) at daylight; 
r but at two o'clock A.M*, the grenadier company of 
t the 33rd, under Lieutenant Watson, started with 
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the intention of securing the feasts on thr: IJenin 
rivet- Major Jeakfos, quartema ster*$<rnerai, « t nt 
With Waiw.on After riding n-bbflt three mifos p they 
h^i get ahc<nt 200 yards in front of the company. 
Suddenly a hugfo in" front of th^rn mounded the foet 
^ snick, snick 1 went some muokrte, them a regular 
volley. * Ilolba/ said J hakins, 4 hero wo are in the 
midst of them/ Dark though it was, they could see 
they wore surrounded by sepoys; they wr.> the 
rebel Jftftd advaneloff to altack *hc Kauiptee column. 
One repay stopped do* a up lo Watson, itsd fired in 
liifl&oej the bitlj only gav o him u gash under the 
eye. Lo rxle the man down, but he himself fell in 
doing so. B t- regained hfc feet, but fell again and 
again. Somehow be managed to c&toh hold of 
Je/jJdns’s stirrup,. and ran on ; his horse trotted up 
to him, and he contrived to mount Both then can- 
tered on, but immediately came on iha rear-guard. 
'Bali, who names thereP 1 called out the loading 
file. They gave no reply, bnt dashed through u?>- 
hurt, though exposed to the fire of the whole guard* 
IVtl it not a wonderful escape P J«hkiim*a horse 
had two balls in him, and Wataon'i hoy, carrying 
htlrjpijflfc, was shot dead; they hid in the jungle till 
the coin ie n c&ma up in the forenoon : they wore re- 
| celved with shouts and cheers;, <«? every one thought 
i them killed. The mutineers had nn bayonets fixed* 
The grenadier company Ml back on the column in 
j good order \ which, being warned of the ^tute of 
I uifairs, advanced at daylight, and soon came in 
igbt of the routineer*, advancing steadily along the 
i if ad in columns of sections: yflurt within GOO yo :da 
: pf them our guns u ere unmasked ; but just, ns they 
opened fire, the mutineers w'heeled backwards right ’ 

' ; ad left, and got into the jungle, which was vary I 
illicit, and came quite doss to the rori. It is be- ! 
Ueved, that in the course of the morning the muti- j 
J neaia lost about 12U men: there were many hundred i 
I Bundtndfts with them. Our loss \vm trifling j a few 
men Wounded^ and a trumpeter killed, Oa coming 
I neiu Kuttungec, the body of poor Macgregor was I 
, found, pierced with eight or nine bayonet wounds, a [ 
shot in the neck, his arm gashed and broken; we 
were all grieved to hear of hUsad fate; Kin body was 
hrottght in here, and buried the next day at no cm* 
A wounded havildar and sepoy were taken prisoners 
itt Juittmvgee, and hung on the spot, After the 
column moved ou, the mutineers returned, cut down 
the bodies, and buried thum with military honours! 
The column, came in here on the let, and Colonel 
Millei assumed command of the station* We in¬ 
tended to have left this on the 7th j hut on the 5th 
the road wus found to be unsafe r it baa been un¬ 
safe my day for the last three months J JJergeey 
fifteen miles from this, on th^ big- road to Knmp- 
tets, was burnt by rebels, On the 27th or 28th ult,, a 
large kaiila was j Sundered at the ifilwa Ghaut, five 
mites further on* Sixteen mutineers of the 52nd 
were .at Bergoe on the dth ; they eut, off the noses of 
I some Bunyabs who bed gone to buy ghee; and one 
of them, kno vn to be the principal in the murder of 
1 poor Maegregcir, sent a message to Captain Altaian, 
52rtd—thiii they hoped to serve him the wine way; 
he had offered 200 rupees for the colours; they" had 
intended to collect a party, .and attack Jubbulpore; 
thiti they would bring the colours with them, and he 
might then take them if he could 1 Yesterday 
morning & party from this were sent to clear the 
read of the villains; and ns Cumbertege, with the 
; 4th cavalry* en route here, was only three miles 
beyond fiergee, it was hoped that the rebels might 
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be captured or done for. I hear to-flay that the ex- 
edition w as upsueeesaM ; h i- said that the rebels 
Kva retkad to a fell like a note ml foetra&. I ima- 
gmn some effort will be made to dtafodge them* as 
the infantry have not returned, and the eav titty nva 
still cm tho othr r side of the river. Gtmncsgunge, 
anoOier place on dm road, is also occupied by rebels 
-—Gonds, I belie ve, The main body of thu mutinous 
52nd are gone up the Mirjsapore-road; wc beard of 
them at SkWa (twenty-five mile? from this) two 
days ago. Our Calcutta dak baa been interrupted, 
for two or three days, but tu new open, so I dm*® say 
the mutineers have left the higiwo&d The ofBoefs 
of the 50th Bengal native infantry, “with £50 stanch 
men, have arrived at Allahabad in safety. There- =* 
sepoys of tb« 52nd have been captured, brought in 
here,' aud hfingert, and five Btmdeel&a were turned 
off two days ago. These affairs are tak nn w a 
tnntter of cGurve.^ 

At the close of Septeuibe^nearlr the whole 
of the territorksa of Saugor and Nerliudda 
were m b &tat& of revolt. I a Saugor ? diatnat 
ninety mi lea iwrth-w'frst from Jubbiilpore, r»* 
small garrison of 1B0 Europeana, with about 
' 170 wotoeu and qhiltlren, mid a small force of 
&ppoya, were, during the mouths of Septem¬ 
ber and October, shut up in a "scarcely de¬ 
fensible fort, surrounded by rnanv thousand 
insurgents, aud occasioning the most, pain- 
fiuJ apprehensions for theh- safety ; the whole 
country being in the hands of chiefs who 
were ready to rise up in opeu rebellion at 
news of any discomfiture of the British, 
Numerous Thakoors bad risen, tmi were 
plundering the villages in all directions, 
Jalonn, Jimmie, and fifamoft'—aU important 
towns^were in the hands of the insurgents; 
and only the presence of a fow hundred 
Madras troops ^toed between the authorities 
of these important provinces and total 
anarchy. The cumniisriou€i of Nag pore 
could send no more Madrases from the 
south; iu the north, Mr, Grant was nimble 
to spare a single company from Berm res; 
while the independent and unreliable state 
of liewah J&y on one side; and Banda, in a 
state of open rebellion, lay on the other* In 
this dilemma, the charge entrusted to Major 
Erskine, as commissioner of the Bruigor and 
NcrWdda district^ became one of painful 
responsibility* As the autumn drew to a 
dose, his reports to the government became 
daily more gloomy* In one letter lie said— 
Ji The muss of native cluefr disbelieve iu tho 
existence of a British army; and nothing 
but the presence of troops among them v. ill 
convince them of their error.*- Again and 
again were such representations scut to the 
grveraor-general; aud m often as they came, 
was lie compel led to answer that he had no 
British troops to spare. 
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Oa the 4th of October, a very spirited 
affair took place with *mmc rebelliousSheds 
at the village of Nandboi? Sirigokh, Kau- 
deisk; which, in spite of a brilliant display 
of gallantry on the part of the o ncer com¬ 
manding the loyal force* in which he was 
' admirably seconded by his men* terminated 
[ in the (h ath of that officer, and without tluy 
satisfactory result to compensate fur bis Jobs. 
The idea of attacking a strong position* held 
by from four to live hundred men well 
j armed, with a force, altogether, of thirty 
men of the police corps (of whom not more 
1 than twenty book part in the affray), could 
only have emanated from the highest degree 
| of military enthusiasm, and ratifies the 
| lengthened details preserve d in tie subjoined 
1 documents. The first of these is a letter 
j from the assist rot-magistrate of Alitnedmig- 
j J gur, to the political secretary to government 
| (Bombay), dated “JSassick, October 6th, 

| 1857 j w in winch he says^- a I ha ve the honour 
j to forward the accompanying statements 
regarding the aifW which took place the clay 
before yesterday with the Bheels at Nan- 
j do or, mi in which Lieutenant Henry, the 
aupimritendent of police, Was unfortunately 
killed, while charging at the head of his 
men * From the accompany!ug statements, I 
think it is clear that, while every credit is due 
to the memory of the late Lieutenant Henry, 
for t he gallant and determined way in winch 
he led the attack, yet that the attack itself 
was, owing to the enormous superiority of the 
Bheels in point of numbers, and their strong 
pom turn, a very ill-advised one. They were 
to the number of four to five hand red* 
mined with matchlocks and bows, posted on 
the tap of a steep hill, surrounded by an 
abrupt scarp, They met our advance by a 
volley of some fifty shots, and by a shower 
of arrows. This strong position was, never¬ 
theless, carried and cleared by Lieutenant 
Thatcher, supported by some fifteen men of 
the police corps. 

“Lieutenant Henry was almost immedi¬ 
ately shot down by two menj one shot 
passing through the lungs, and the other 
through both thighs* The Sheel who fired 
the second shot was killed by Lieutenant 
Thatcher. Both Lien tenant Thatcher and 
Mr. Taylor are united in their praises of the 
gallant way in which Lieutenant Henry 
fell in the execution of his duty. In him I 
have lost a highly valued friend* and the 
behaviour of the men of the police corps at 
hia funeral, testified to the esteem in which 
he was held by them. 


c# Lumtenairt Thatcher's conduct through- 
Out,appears, to my humble-judgment, to have 
been admirable. From the first, poor Lieu¬ 
tenant Hoary underrated the strength and 
pluck of the enemy. Lieutenant Thatcher 
did all he could to persuade him to await 
the arrival of the remforcmcmtSj u Inch 
were daily expected from Pocmah and Nug- 
gur. landing his remonstrances of no 
avail, he placed himself by the side of Lieu¬ 
tenant Henry, and the two raced together 
up the MIL ills subseqnen t behavfour w m, 

I Venture to think, as gallant as it was judi¬ 
cious, Lieutenant Thatcher spoke in the 
warmest terms of the spirit displayed by 
Mr, Taylor, the inspecting postmaster, and 
of the assistance he afforded him. He also 
mentions that Amut Buksh, the msatdnr 
of the Foonah hor$e, behaved with very great 
gallantry, He will bring to the notice of 
the police commissioner the several men o/ 
the carps who chiefly distinguished them¬ 
selves. Out of probably some twenty men. 
Who took h prominent part in the fight, four 
were wounded—two, I fear, very severely. 
No idea can be formed of tka number of 
Bheels that were killed and wounded, a*; 
they wCre aU carried olf. Lieutenant 
Thatcher himself wounded two men, ami he 
believes mortally. 

14 Up to the time of writing this, I have 
heard nothing further of the movements of 
the Bheels. 3 trust, therefore, that tka 
attack of the day before yesterday may have 
cowed them. The reinforcements from 
PoouaU have arrived, and those from Nuggur 
will most likely arrive during the course of 
the day* The Sheets’ can, therefore, l 
think, never have smelt another opportunity 
for assembling so numerously. 

"I have the honour to be, &c., 

u (Signed) IA S. CiiaimiaN, 

H First Assist, Magistrate of Ahmed rniggnr/* 

Tk& paper referred to in the above, 
is n statement of Lieutenant Thatcher, 
assistaut-superiutenxlent of police ; which 
ran as follows 

'‘ Lieutenant Henry arrived at 6 a.m- on 
tlie 4th instant. I had previously been at 
Nandour with a party of thirty police, 
watching the enemy, who, to the number oi 
between 200 aud'SSO, were occupying a 
strong position in the hills. On the fiW 
day of my arrival at Nando or, I sent off an 
express to the magistrate of Ahmedmiggur, 
desiring ft reinforcement of ISO men mid 
two guns. I had previously heard that 
> Lieutenant Carr was on hi* way to join 
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ine with fifty men from Poonah* I bad also 
scut Into Natick, to the lirjtasautai^-magw- 
trate, for more men; but as I had only left 
| sufficient men there to carry on the duties 
| .of the place, I stated at the time that I did 
not expect him to be able to comply with 
my request. The above will show vhat ap* 

| geared to me the necessity for reinforce* 
i meuts before commencing sxn attack. 

" On the night of the Brd iustant, I made 
a night inarch on the village of Lappoor, in 
order to prevent the enemy irom gaining 
the ghauts, and also with a view, when 
reinforcements arrived, to attacking them 
from higher ground. As I have before 
stated, Lieutenant Henry urWvetl at. 6 
a.m. ou the morning of the 4th, and, of 
course, took the command. J gave him all 
the information I hud m to the number 
of the enemy, who were then reported to be 
increased to 500, and to be posted in differ¬ 
ent positions. Lieutenant Henry appeared 
to treat my Information lightly, and to think 
I had been imposed upon. My words to 
Lieutenant Henry wer ■, to the best of my 
recollection, to this effect:—'Mr, Henry, 
you having arrived, of course have taken the 
command; but'I warn jom, we have not 
sufficient men to lick these fellows. My 
advice is to wait until reinforced by Mr, 

■ Carr and the Tattiifth party; and (pointing 
! to a road above the hill) go and get above 
I them/ His reply wa.<, i It is a d—— 

< h&rd case if T^e have not sufficient men to 
thrash all the Si our B heels/ Lieutenant 

' Henry then called the mamlutdar aud two 
1 fotijdars, and told them to go to Ragojee, 
and say, f Homy Saheb uya t and orders } ou 

< to Cottle to Kan door Siugolek, on which 
village he is going to march m>w; if yon 
have any petition to make, come and make it 
in a proper manner/ Henry told the offi¬ 
cials to speak to Ragojee coolly, and tell 
him. if he did not come quietly, be (Henry) 
would come and take Mm. 

a At 7 a.m. we marched on Nan door; 
and as we were going there, I pointed out 
to Heury the officials talking with Ragojee. 
Henry cantered up to them; and ou this 
| I turned round to Mr. Taylor, who was 
rid mg with me, and said, * HWry’a going 
will cause a fight; he had better leave the 
niggers (meaning the officials who were 
parleying with Kagojee) alone:' I halted 
the men under some trees, at a distance of 
about a mile from where parleying was 
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orders for me to advance, i brought the 
men up to Henry, and asked him how it 
(the conference) hud ended. He said 
Ragcgee had refused to noma, and pointed 
me out a scarped hill, which he said we 
were to attack. He drew the men up m 
single file, aod sent me with sowars to the 
left flank, to examine the enemy's position. 
I did so; and reported to him that no men 
were visible to the extreme left. J again 
pointed out my objections, in a military 
point of view, to attack at the proposed 
place, and showed him another spur of the 
hill of easy ascent; but it was m vain, 
Henry ordered the advance, and desired me 
to take the left, while he took the right of 
the line. We advanced, Henry and myself, 
on horseback. The position of the enemy 
was a most difficult one, being a high hill, 
with a scarped rock. On the top of the 
scarp, concealed amongst rocks and bushes, 
were numbers of jnatchloekmeu. The first 
shot was fired by the enemy r and was evl 
deutly aimed at Henry. It missed him, and 
liif a man -to rear of him. Lieutenant 
Henry, in aloud voice, ordered, * Charge 
bayonets P W.e rode together in advance of 
the men. At a distance of about forty 
yards the enemy gave us a tremendous 
volley. Finding we could ride no higher, 
we simultaneousiy dismounted. Henry 
drew his revolver, and I my sword. We 
both took off our hats, and cheered on the 
men, which was answered by a tremendous 
yeU lrom our own men. We rushed to the 
top of the hill, together with about fourteen 
of our men, about twenty yards to my right 
rear. Henry pointed Iris revolver at a man, 
aud I paid, -Your pistol is not cocked/ 
He put it down, staggered against me, and 
said, c Vm hit in the shotddcr, but never 
mind me; go on, old fellow. 1 He jumped 
up again; and, finding oar pistols useless, 
we each took a musket from the men who 
had come up. W e jumped on to the scarp, 
and pointed both our muskets at one man, 
who had evidently been watchittg the path* 
\Vr> went up; Henry again called out, 

* Hood Godi I am bit againT and fell 
The man who fired this last shot was, I 
believe, shot by me just, as Henry spoke. 

1 knelt down by Henry, and asked him if 
he was mortally wounded. He said, ' For- 
ward, old fellow—forward h Seeing 1 could 
do no good, I pulled him out of the line of 


going on. I did 


tins by Henry's order. 


men, wnn lour teen or fifteen men 
charged two of the hills on winch theetiemi 


Shortly after a sowar galloped up, with j were strongly posted, aud made myse 
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master of the position. The fight, after 
this, lasted upwards of an hour, when Mr. 
Taylor sent me a message* by a native offi¬ 
cer that I was being outflanked, I retired 
leisurely, exchanging Fhot for allot with the 
enemy, until a great number of my men had 
exhausted their ammunition* 

* Oil returning to Nanrioor Singoleh, I 
broke up the remainder of my detachment, 
and strengthened the following treasuries ;— 
1st, Neemoh urn; 2nd, Ankola; 3rd, Sinur. 
I had four men abounded ; two, I fear, very 
seriously, I have no idea of the number of 
the enemy that were killed and wounded. 
I shot two myself, and, to the best of my 
belief, my men hit a great number. The 
behaviour of about half my detachment was 
admirable, I will make a nominal report 
of them. The rissaldar of the Poonah 
horse, in particular, behaved most gallantly. 
Armed with only a pistol, he tried to race 
in front of me. The remaining half of the 
detachment did not corne under my obser¬ 
vation, Having only such a few men left, 
I considered it my duty to detach them, as 
before stated, and not make any further 
attack. Before concluding this statement, 
I feel it only due to myself to state, that 
the attack was made against overwhelming 
numbers - that 1 strongly dissuaded Lieu¬ 
tenant Henry from making it, and that the 
position of the enemy, ia a military point of 
view, was as strong as could be conceived. 
I beg to state that I received great assis¬ 
tance from Mr, Taylor, inspecting postmaster 
in the Deccan, not only in his duties as 
postmaster, but also by Ins gallant bearing 
throughout this fight f beg to refer to hiui 
for a corroboration of what l have stated, 
u (Signed) Torin Thatche®, 
u Assistant Superintendent of Police, 11 
The following is the statement of Alexan¬ 
der Law Taylor, Esq,, inspecting postmaster 
in the Deccan, regarding the fight with the 
Bheels in front of the village of Naudoor 
Singolfeh, on the 4sh October:—On Friday, 
the 2nd, whilst at Simgunmair, on a tour of, 
inspection, I heard that the B heels had 
ripen. The same evening. I heard that 
Lieutenant Thatcher was in the neignbom- 
hood, and went and joined him. I was 
present yesterday when Lieutenant Henry 
arrived, I overheard their conversation; 
and from the tenor, am of opinion that 
Lieutenant Henry viewed the matter lightly. 
Lieutenant Thatcher, on the other hand, 
remonstrated, and said he thought it not 
safe to attack with so few mem Lieutenant 
VOL, IT- x 


Henry said the force was quite sufficient to 
take double the number of the enemy; that 
it was a pity they had not been attacked 
before; and that be would lay anything 
not a shot would be exchanged, I, too, 
asked Lieutenant Henry whether he thought 
it judicious to attack, with so few men, such 
a difficult and strong position? He said, 
1 Yes; they will run like dogs/ Just before 
the assault, Lieutenant Thatcher again re¬ 
monstrated, and proposed to attack by an 
easier ascent, and from one that afforded a 
more commanding position, 

^ When the pas&ult took place, I w» to 
the rear of the men, about their centre* I 
was about twenty yards from Lieutenant 
Henry when he received his second wound* 
I ran up to him, and found him insensible. 
I gave him some water, which revived him. 
He opened his eyes, and said, ' Pm all right 
now—forward/ I left him, to follow up the 
attack, which was being led by Lieutenant 
Thatcher, who was about fifty yards in front 
of ine with about twelve mem I perceived 
a flank movement of the enemy to cut oft 
Lieutenant Thatcher from where I was. I 
immediately dispatched the rissaldar, who 
was on foot, to warn him of his danger, and 
beg of him to retreat, which he did, dis¬ 
puting every foot of ground, and exchanging 
shot for shot After dispatching the nasal- 
dar, I returned to Henry, and ordered him 
to lie removed, which was done: as soon as 
lie was removed, he put his hand to his 
chest, and said lie felt pain, and asked for 
water, which I gave him* I knew he was 
dying—put my ear U> Ids mouth, md tried to 
catch Ihc words he uttered, but could net. 
I funded I heard him utter the name of 
some female; but could not catch it dis¬ 
tinctly* , 

f< About (mo-half of the ai med pobce he* 
haved right well; the remainder were be¬ 
low. When the order to charge was given, 
Henry and Thatcher raced with each other 
up the bill, cheering on the men, When 
the former was hit, the latter was almost 
touching him. There were, h\ all, four of 
our men wounded, two of whom feU by my 
side, severely wounded. There appeared to 
be between 450 aud 500 of the enemy. The 
first volley tired was from a good fifty muskets, 
I counted only one of the enemy severely 
rounded; he had been hit by Thatcher. I 
can form no idea as to how many of the 
enemy were lift, as the wounded were 
dragged away. Tho enemy's position was 
complete! v carried. I have read Lieutenant 
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Tivau-bej ^5 statement, a ikV hies t fully concur ! 
in teue■rationhe hm givelu 

“(Signed) A, L, TV vio jt, 

* c piStiatbg^ I 

ItesdhiHon of Government 
“The ri-jh, hoimur/A* the governor in 
council 1m j'McdveYl wfdvthe ripest' re¬ 
gret, the rnm^mSiy ir.tell; jence' of ‘the 
death of Lieutenant Henry rite strijerf.uteii* 
fierit of pome at Ahmed nuggar. f hm most 
uhle mi gallant officer died m the zcubus 
ibsclmgh ot tin duty. Ufcdeteired by a 
*«vatc wound, which’lie received while lead¬ 
ing w lurirt'tKbe still advanced ; and when 
prostrated or a second and mortal wound, 
h “. & iv ofd t > th ose who ten d e red to h i m' their 
aid, irhs, AlVwmU 1 The fate of emo so 
ouiig, so gaJMnfc, so energetic, witi be 
mourned by all the services; and It mil Es¬ 
pecial iy he deplored by the government 
which Tricutsimnl Henry {served faithfully 
ansi devosedl^* 

i * f The right honduralile the governor m 
colimit directs that the thanks of gov- 
ernmait he? crmununicifed to Bieutenant 
Thatcher, for the gallantly ho conspicuo iikly 
exo-bited by liiifr oa this melancholy occasion, 
Tne rig/it in-no arable the governor in council 
also considers that Mr, Taylor, the inspect- 
mg postmaster in the Decern, and Amut 
yMah, rmMvr of the Poonah horse, are. 
deserving of the high nomineud&tiou of 
government, for their galHfcfet conduct pn the 
1th msfc* Mr* Chapman should Winfriuned 
that Kisfutther report will awaited J y 
Immediately upon this affair being re* 
ported at head-quarters, the 26th regiment 
of native infantry vna dispatched to Nan* 
door Kintir by rail, for the pu pose of 
dispersing the rebels: the renort current 
relucting whom was then as foikm :— 
"'ffiiur h arorrcmaifod by about 1,500 
.Bheuis, with matcblooks and swords, and 
tVir women armed with bows and arrows 
u;ui quite naked, Another body of them 
have taken up a position oxl the top of a 
nigriev hii' than thut occupied by them 
when Torn- mint Henry charged them,-ami 

abmit eight miles farth er on to« aril$ Bombay; 
Tim Blank of the town of ^i:mr 3 before 
joining their c.mnmdes, removed all their 
property, and set fire to thei houses* The 
leader of the band was a imik in the Com* 
panyks service, and had been dismissed and 
imprisoned for two years by Lien tenant 
Henry for misconduct. He "gratified his 
desire foi revenge by shooling the unfortu- 
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mte officer. From the strength of the 
position occupied by the Sheds, and their 
Am^aoubii Wives, it was considered prudent 
tc defer an attack upta them until the 
airival of a further reinforcement" 

About the second week in October, a plot 
was discovered among the sepoys of the 
rmnrnie battalion stationed iu Bombay; 
haviny for its object the extermination of 
the Europeans, and the plunder of the place. 
It was proposed by the conspirators, that 
the three native regiments hi g^vkon should 
each take a separate district, and, on the last 
night of the Mo hurt* urn, rise and commence 
the imssacre ; they wore then to plunder 
the treasury, %&., mid depart northward, to 
join the 'mutinous forces in Omh and 
Bengal. Fortunately, tm superintendent 
Ot police (a Mr, Forgett) had obtained some 


on of the project, and, without 
causing alarm by a premature disclosure, 
waited quietly till the proper hour for action 
had arrived, and then seized the whole of 
the ringleaders without difficulty. Tw,.» of 
the most;'active of the traitors were an havil- 
dar of the marines ami a private of the iO&h 
native infantry; and of these men it was 
ycterm hied to make an immediate example* 
They were tried by a court-martial, and sen* 
teheed t jo be blown from gnus.; and du the 
l$th of October the sentence was carried into 
execution. An eyewitness of the terrible 
^eene Imthus describedfhc proceedings;—■ 
ic T% f R ^ n % mann c battalion, and 

oi the 10th regiment, v/ere paraded upon 
the ground, with their anna, but without 
ammunition; aud the gum? were eo placed 
as to sw eep them down if they should make 
any effort ;o rescue their guilty comi'aik's, 
A strong guard of Qv> 95th Europeans 
covered Ijhe guns, ntul 'faced the native 
regimenti Two guns (irom which the pri* 
souers wore to be blown.) wtm placed in the 
centre of the between lhe two forces, 

with portfires frighted; and &h<* troops hsv- 

i i; g 1 ak cu t) mi r ground, the p mm era w ere 
tiifurchcd into the art a f uncior a guard of the 
regimeat. Mter a delay of same 
minutes, the preparations we* completed, 
nud tec artillery and Europeans vveee 
offered to load. The sentence of the court 
f ' ns l+ca ^ to ti r .e prisoners. The man 

belonging to the 10th regiment (a Bengalee) 
was terribly aJfectexjL, and begged piteously 
for his life. I he oilier (a Mohammedan) 
7 a « much firmer j but although he tried to 
look bold, and threw into his face a look of 
defiance and xhir&t for vengeance, his 
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qtmeriug lip showed he. too, wna slriken. 
The poor wretches were stripped of their 
uniform* ami marched up to the pirns, and, 
with their hacks to the .ir.wJes,,.were lathed 
to the wheels. It wm a. ietrifofo sight, aft©ft 
the men who had hound them withdrew, to 
see thq poor creakum thus hound to the 
.guitm—living m$£k in another minute to 
be iu etcvoitr The suspense was sicken¬ 
ing, but it did: not last long. * Bendy— 
fire! 7 —an explosion, a cloud of smoke, n 
shower of nodisriugukbabfo fragments 
tossed above and aronud tin* gmis, and ail 
was over. X was at a little dfetaUrs^ and 
my feelingu w?r a inurii lew ten* bio ih*n I 
expected; but those w p ho were nearer, ami 
beside whom the ghastly fragment fell, mk\ 
it was yorj' dreadful. It is not a plemsao-t 
subject to enlarge upon. After a few 
minutes the native troops were marched 
back to their quarts ; and as they pasted' 
off the ground, the guns were hr might 
round, so as always to bear on them in ease 
they might, iu ft fit ef desperation, attempt 
a retaliation All* however, went off quietly* 
The sepoya, as they inarched a ray, cast 
furtive* frightened ghmccs at the guns 
pointed so ominously at them ; hut they 
marched on steadily^ 

After tlm example, the trial* of seme c tiler 
prisoners followed, and fov several days the 
place of execution continued to he resorted 
to* The native troops were agitated .by rage 
and fear; but it was only by sullen looks 
the}' dared express the feelings that, but for 
the extraordiukry Watchfulness of the autho¬ 
rities, would probably have b mken out into 

r e 1 ijcuing excitement and pitiless revenge, 
fh e cond ition, of K.-vjp qpt ana, during the 
period just \efcn etT to, was very for from 
satisfactory; and, for some time, the town 
of Neemueh appeared to be one of the 
centres around which the rebels gathered 
from ah quarters; the consequence bang* 
that the surrounding districts were ir a 
continual state of alarm jmd uncertainty A 
The town of Mundissorc, about twenty- 
four miles from jNeemuclu bad revolted from 
the rule of Scimha, and raised the green 
ibff of the prophms, to show its defiance of 
British power* The English ran ills were 
Stopped at this pUoa, and the Utters and 
papers waatujjily defrayed. Thu town, 
also, was fortified by the rebels, who had 
thirteen guns ra mutter! ou the walls. Re- 
oruits w ere enemiragtd from the mutmous I 
hands straggling about the country, and 
heavy bribes were offered to Hie native 


troops at Kwmmh to join tho T©bel force, 
ThfrsMo of things, of eoii'm, emU not be 
toh rated;, but, while making prepamioBH to 
dispatch troops for the reentry of Mandh- 
mvQj a difficulty presented itsO J* in another 
di eetioEi, that required instant attention* 
Tim town of kliiub&aim, situated about six¬ 
teen mites distant from Neemuch, on the 
high-road to Nusseerufrid, was in Hie pm* 
session of it host of rebels, paid by the 
imw|b of Tank, Who had declared against 
tho British government. The place wm 
walled rout'd, and had n evmsiderabk num¬ 
ber of guns mounted for it'll defence; but it 
was r.eeessary the rebels should be di .placed, 
and the town resHuv.1 to obedience, A force, 
comhsfiag of ^ euty nteu of her majesty 
83rd regiment, eighty men of the Bombay 
12th native infantry, and 350 mui oi the 
2nd Bombay cavalry, with two 9-pounder$ 
and a mortar (thn whole under the com 
mand of Colonel Jneksa i, of tho 2nd Bom¬ 
bay light cavalry), wfci dispatched iron: 
j\kmwh 7 for the purpose of expelling the 
i'cbelTorcc from Nirabbaira, The fojlowiiig 
account, of the attack and capture is from 
the pen of an officer engaged in the affair; 
who writes thus;— 

11 The force, abw*, arrived on then* at 

about nine o’clock a.m., on tht (nornfo^ of t!ie -Gfh of 
October. They halted on th i batik, of 1 river which 
lay between them and tjiv town, at about TOO yards* 
distance from its walls, A pafry first went fpr,w*rih 
calling on th? to-.n :a 5,urrcadc-. mid ^clhcr up ail 
iips* Th«f Ameer, m rcpre^m^iivc of the frnk 
tiawab* cam forth from the gate? uml agtvfcd Lt> 
surrender, but HggFjairi hour 7 ., time for the arms to 
be i»iveu up. Slowly a few* ragged-Whang wimo|& 
came outride the galea, and placed some we ■ ip do v m; 
the ground; 1 VuJ it was eyidont, thaf whatever 
huve been their chief’s, idcaa, they were folh't? give 
up their means of defence; fqr an hour pascr., and 
tlhiV lrnd only given t.p a few gun^ and pistols of 
Brltjkh mhke—plunder which had cvidtiiuy been 
taken at ’lift lair nmlmy at Kocrauch, One half* 
hour mojo w«S allowed# atui then a Herald went into 
the town and proclaimed, ihafl if a complete mt - 
midei 1 of aims were not ^iTcctcd in a quart or c*-* an 

hour, the town shrmid \m attacked. The herald 

made ndneem^ 1 .: of within the wull? British tredm 
*- r *ot to be treafod tbqa; so * whi^h' went a fre! 1 
from our sidy into the midst of the town, and l*«s- 
tilitiea began. The cavalry hemmed the enemy in. 
nt the sfru ? b. Tho y-pmnders were drawn up wfrhin 
5IX) yijdi? of the town, the infavi ry wiffiiii KXJ 
yards—v lienee they com men cod a vAtlieg fire at ail 
Heads thftt appeared above the walk j ana now thero 
was warm work on both aides. Tha enemyrafur^td 
our fbc well, buf were, careful in concc aling their 
persons. The fire of musketry and matchlocks 
iHrougn V & looph def? was tremendous \ frit fltm 
appoared it> be a thing of little impartauce ^ot cur 
would have becfi severe. From lmlf-prist one 
to half -13 as t. five thb work waa continued j frit the 
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stubborn gale* remained firm# and lifctfe br no im- 
predion was made upon the walk* the ^uiv» 

advanced through deep much under a gal Mig fin.', to 
within about 100 yards of the wttd&j where our 
infantry had beeu keeping lap a continued fire of 
musketry from the beginning of the fight. 

14 Our plan now was to blow up th© gates, make a 
Breach, if possible, in thy walk, and take the town 
by assault with the whole of the infantry, and a 
party of dismounted Bombay cavalry—the party to 
he led by Colonel Jftfcksgu, commanding the force. 
Everythimg web in preparation ; ifergetinl Taylor hud 
tho bag of powder on Uk shoukler to Mow tip the 
gair t and wps rendy for a xuiu Her majesty e 83rd 
had been told*off aa coolly and steadily as if for 
parade, anti every one vtm worked up to the 
highest pitch of eagerness and excitement , when, Jo I 
our hopes were doomed lo be disappointed J the 
order was passed that, evening coming on, the 
troops were to retires and most alowly and unwil¬ 
lingly they fell back. Nothing could exceed the 
bravery of ah the troops 1 the 12th native infantry, 
firm as a rook# caving nothin*? for the balls that 
Hew Hke> hails tores around thetn, ym© only eager 
that our mvn 83rd—who, of course, brbored na 
Britinh soldier do—should not he before them on 
the walls. In the action, one corporal of the $3rd 
was kilted within thirty yards of the tort Dr. Miles, 
83rd fool, was severely wounded; and an officer, 
Mr, Charles Burton, of the officers* voUniteer corps, 
waft slightly wounded; fifty of the CffValrY hud 
TclunUsoied tbeir services ta dismount and Untv in 
the assault; and one jemadar (nr native subaltern 
officer), who was bravely advancing to the walls, 
wo? shot through the Ii*er, and now lisa in a dan¬ 
gerous state; cTeuteen men of all ranks were 
wounded. The troops, when they went out of ac¬ 
tion, had tasted no food since the day before, and 
now they wore too tired to eat $ they slept on the 
damp ground, on which the rain bud fallen heavily 
that day, with m tent or covering of any sort ipver 
them. The gallantry of the native troops on this 
occasion, afforded us, their officers, peculiar gratifica¬ 
tion, as the previous mutinous Behaviour of some of 
the men (oil of whom wo hope are captured now, or 
have lied not to return) hnd cast a stigma on the 
two corps os a body, which we were only tog glad to 
see their Bravery and loyalty this day vipe oat. 

l <% the morning the commandant of the force 
received intelligence that our brav*. enemy had 
deserted the f>rt—a contingency we could hardly 
hove prevented with our mn&U force, and mud up 
to the hordes* knees ail round the fort. The end 
secium a poor one after the high hopes that had been 
entertained by the force, and considering the facility 
with which, with milker hour's daylight on the 
previous evening, they might have triumphantly 
stormed and cut their way into the town \ many 
were the lamentations among the British soldiers 


that they hi. d been robbed of a chance of averting 
the horrible murder * of their oounUynit u end coun¬ 
trywomen. Any unlive is fair game to a British 
soldier now . he takes him as the representative of 
the Bengal sepoy as a race. But our political point 
was gained. The troops walked quietly in* the 
British fiag woa erected on the principal building, 
and Nimblvaira, arid the territory of which it h the 
principal town, is now British property, to yield the 
government a revenue of £2,000 per annum. Thu 
individual who cut up our herald, or messenger, into 
tittle pieces, has been captured and blown away from 

At Kumchee** the chief port of Scinde 
(situated about 105 mile? east of Hyderabad), 
a'design of the 21st regiment of Bombay 
native infantry, to revolt and massacre the 
Europeans, wm happily frustrated under 
the following circumstances :—About eleven 
o'clock on the night of the 14th of Septem¬ 
ber, two of the native officers of the regiment 
reported to Major M'Gregar, the command¬ 
ing officer, that they had overheard ?oiue 
sepoys declare, that at twelve o'clock the 
same night the whole corps were to rise, and 
loot the treasury, murder their officers, and 
make off for 1 tyderabad* The majdr at once 
mountel hiss hoTse, and rode quickly to the 
town, where lie communicated the report to 
the authorities. The 2nd European light 
infantry immediately fell in mider their 
commanding officer. Colonel Stiles; and 
the first step taken by him was to 
strengthen the mess-guard, and order all 
the ladies of the station to rendezvous there 
—the soldiers' wives and children being; 
protected at the quarter-guard of the regi¬ 
ment: a strong guard was dispatched to 
the collector's treasury! and the remainder 
of the regiment (about 200 strong) marched 
down, with Major 0lake's troop of horse 
artillery, to the rear of the line?? of the 21st; 
regiment. Having wheeled into line oppo¬ 
site the parade-ground, with half the troop 
on either flunk (loaded with canister), the 
“ assembly 1 * was aoundcd > and the men of 
the. 21st regiment, taken by surprise, had 
no choice but to obey the order to fall-in at 
quarter-distance column. The roll was then 
called, and twenty-seven men were absent. 


* The seaport of Kuttacba© (or Corachie) k 
situated near the western extremity of tbs const, in 
jftt. 24° ST N., long. 67° 2 K, near the We of the 
southern extremity of the Tubb, or flmhoofe moun¬ 
tains, on a level space Intervening between them 
and the sea * t end io ilie only port in ^dnde for Vessels 
drawing more than ten feet of wafer. The partis 
protected (torn hail weather by Munorah, a bluff 
rocky headland leaving a space of about two 
miles between the extreme point and the coast to 
the ?PiKU On the promontory' of Mtmomh, which is 
about 150 feet in height, a fort ira* built in 1707. 
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The position of this fort was thought to he such m 
to be un assail able by shipping j while, on the other 
band, mUiiketry from the rocks could clear the deoks 
of an enemy. In 1839, how ever, the fallac y of this 
opinion was shown; m in one hour, the fire of the 
WeiUtl#]/, of 74 guns, dismantled the fort, and it 
was immediately occupied by British troops* The 
country from Kurrachee to the coast U very low ; 
and when the snows melt* and the ruirs fell in the 
remote mountains of the north, it k IMarkd by the 
Indus, The estimated population of the town is 
about 16,009, 
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bating decamped with their lolled muskets. 

: This scrutiny having hem perfected, the 
I whole were ordered to pile arms, and hie 
I away on the reverse flank, to a distance ol 
about fifty yards. The 2 nd Europeans and 
artillery then took up a position between 
I the arms and the regiment ; and the men of 
the latter were ordered to take off their holts. 
Their lines were then searched, and all 
swords, fire-arms, and ammunition were 
taken away; the muskets and belts, being 
in the meantime piled on commissariat carts, 

' were taken under guard to the arsenal, and 
there deposited. Several of the muskets 
! were found loaded with ball. The 2lst was 
, then formed in close column, when they 
! were addressed by General Scott, who called 
! upon the good soldiers of the corps to come 
forward and assist their officer** in finding 
out the traitors who disgraced the regiment, 
and, by that means, to keep up the good 
name \t had always hitherto maintained* 
The regiment was then dismissed, ami the 
Europeans and horse artillery marched back 
to their barracks, which they reached about 
5 a.m* Several of the ringleaders in the 
!, plot so fortunately counteracted hut an 
, hour before it was to have been carried out, 
1 were secured within a few hours, and lodged 
in the quarter-guard of the 2 nd regiment. 
A cop it-martial was assembled on the 16th, 
l for the trial of the prisoners ; which closed 
! its proceedings on the following day, at half- 
i past four unlock, previous to which a large 
gallows way erected in front of the 21 nt 
lines* Very soon after the time mentioned, 

I the four companies of the 2nd European 
regiment arrived on the ground, followed 
by the prisoners who had been condemned, 
in gharries, escorted by a strong guard; 
the disarmed men of the 21st regiment fol¬ 
lowed the execution party, and, after them, 
inarched the 14th native infantry and the 
horse artillery. 

The prisoners were then taken out of the 
gharries, and their names called over by the 
brigade-major; and the first seven, who were 
] sentenced to he hung, and three others 
condemned to be blown away, were marched 
to the rear of the gallows, between their late 
regiment and that erection* The proceed¬ 
ings of the court-martial, and the sentence, 

1 were then read in English by the brigade- 
major, and translated into the native tongue 
by Major Goldsmith TSjc seven prisoners 
for the scaffold were then marched up its 
steps, which they ascended without hesita¬ 
tion, or requiring assistance. One man 


0 olv spoke when on the drop. He stated 
it was* his firafc offence, and it was no use 
banging hmj lie had done fourteen years 
nokrie. The ropes being adjusted, the eul- [ 
prita were faced to meet the gaze 

of their late corps s after some little de¬ 
lay, the signal was given, and, in a few' 
momenta, the forfeit of their treaaou was 
paid* 

It was now found that, on account of the 
confined range, the execution from the 
month of the gnus could not be carried into 
effect in the square, where the scaffold was 
still bearing its fruit. The brigade was, 
consequently, moved off to the plain be¬ 
tween the sappers 1 lines, and there the three 
guns were millinhered, and the prisoners 
sentenced to be blown away, met their ter¬ 
rible doom in silence. 

Upon the occurrence of the uigbt of the 
14th becoming known, the European com¬ 
munity was entirely taken by surprise, as 
the slightest suspicions bad been enter¬ 
tained of an ill-feeling among the native 
troops, Precautionary measures were, of 1 
course, instantly resorted to for protection, 1 
in case of any further indications of danger ; 
and the public were apprised that the 
arsenal was appointed as a place of general 
rendezvous, if circumstances should re¬ 
quire them to vacate their homes. All the 
males at the station, of proper age, were 
also enrolled as a volunteer corps, for the 
purpose of acting as mounted patrols every 
night, so as to relieve the European troops 
from that duty, and preserve them in a state ! 
of efficiency in case of a serious outbreak. 
The following considerate order was issued 1 
upon the occasion:— * 

st (Circalar.) K urraehee, Sept, 16th, 

" By desire of Major-general Scott, C.B., 
commanding the division, all able-bodied 
non-military men possessing a horse and 
arms, and willing to. volunteer for patrol 1 
duties in and about the station, are invited 
to report themselves to Major Golds mid, or 
to Captain Johnstone, who will give them 
instructions regarding the duty to be per¬ 
formed. 

u It is suggested that, for the present, none 
should offer themselves who have family 
ties which render it a primary duty to re¬ 
main at home and protect their household. 

(Signed) H. B. E. Frmb, ' 

“ Commissioner in Srinde.*' 

A close search for other of tho traitors 
than those executed, was kept up for several 
days; and of forty -three who were seized, 
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1 fourteen, lunged, three killed in the 

j attempt to escape four were blown away 
, from gum, ana twenty-two were trans¬ 
ported, fh> twenty-seven absentees at 
, roll-call were nearly all apprehended in the 
nei- :hbcyurboo 1; and worn also summarily 
disposed of. 

The follow! tg eomimimcation from n 
European resit, yiit at Kurradice, gives a 
lively idea of the incidents connected with 
this affair. Tht writer, dating September 
ITtb) says— 

“Now that the dav ger is over, we can well afford 
to laugh at our fears* The alarm was heard between 
eleven tsrtd twelve o’cl 'ck, nml the noise and bustle 
m the samp was prat igioas; parti be were rushing 
irom house to hmm wruaipg the toumtes, and 
directing them to prno ed with alt hast® to the 2nd 
European regiment Mt?ss-hou*e. Within a few 
minutes the streets we; e Ailed with Europeans, sick 
ladias in chairs, some u carriage4, ethers on foot ; 
equestrians gallbting i hout In ell directional gen¬ 
tlemen on foot, k-adin ; their female relative* and 
friends to dm mesi-houfi*. One gentleman, livh^ a 
short distance, for whoai a gharry had been aenroy 
n fmmb bundled hi* vife and children into the 


gharry, seized a couple of coats and trowsors to 
stand a week's siegf , and jumped into the gharry In 
drawers sad slippers. Thu shock ho has received, 
I hear, has lard him up wi\h an attack of nervous 
fever* Parties on the road wens making anxious 
inquiries as ‘to the whereabouts of the mutineers; 
tf u? aound of a horse's hoofs would send the timid, 
for protection, under a bridge or behind a lamp- 
post. The scone in the tne&vhouac was worthy the 
pen of a Grubu hank. Tbs hdto r God bless tnem! 
with die softest re signs tion, wez* looking oat with 
anxiety for the reports that wim\ At intervals, 
broughii in of the progress of th* dimrajug; and the 
gentwrinen, some turned to the teetl, trudging about 
the verandah anti doorways, looking dagger at the 
dark Bight which hid the mutineer: from their fierce 
gaze, Thu work of loading end unkading of gmt% 
the clicking of locks, and clashing of swords, gave 
eoniltkoee to the timid. Fortunately not s single 
fire-arm exploded, either by design or accident; 
for we do verily believe, that a single shot would 
have set thsi whole cantonment in a hhzz, ami the 
gentlemen in drawers Inin fttat The damping of n 
horse,* or the rattling of a gharry* on led forth the 
cry of 1 There they come/ The me chouse com¬ 
pound wu aho crowded with native men and 
women, chiefly servants of the parties in the mcas- 
hot&e. Almost every erne possessed of jewels silver 
ware, &e.§ bad them in small Uu&dle*! or boxes with 
them, end nil appeared prepared for the worn!. 

“In another part of 'ho camp (tint commissariat 
lines), some of thci residents went to themes-house, 
others to the depOt, and others oven so far as the 
second European honp&iL We have beard of one 
family consisting of twenty squib, wlio, on the firal 
alarm, put out the light* The female and children 
covered themselves in their bedclothesi whilst the 
men kept a sharp look-out with their loaded pieces. 
But ladies would faint, tnd childrim would uquali, in 
apito of all the appeals r-nd threats of their friend*; 
nod the ctmsequvimo was, that they were all obliged 
to p'oeeed in a body to the quartdr-guard of ihfc 
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dep&t* wlnro they arrived just ii. time to bo told 
that all wa* over. The women in the dejj&t were in 
a great state of excitement; but Captain Herne ami 
others were moving amongst them, and affording 
every consolation to dispel their fears. 

“Those near the artillery lines rushed Into the 
barracks* the convalescent sick were ait armed and 
tamed out. The Snticlux Bazaar was as quiet 
could be wished; the Pttrscefy to their credit be it 
mi, wen® mostly ail in their own houses; rack shop 
had twenty or thirty individuals, armed with gmis, 
piUafe, ami n\mids ; and woe betide the ijjwtimw if 
they caTiie a eras* them. Scarcely a single native 
was to he eec-u moving about. The tops of several 
houses were covered with inmates, and with muzz m 
of guns pointed to the streets*; but the moment n 
h or-email was h^ard approaching, the heads would 
disappear. In one house a person was seen at n 
window with his gun levelled to the road, and ini- 
mediately behind him was a table with a eaudte 
burning—a beautiful target for a pot-shot. 

H Almost ttety European's house m the camp wts 
desettc i, and tH<- mbdisoosed had a capital upper* 
lunity of enriching themaelvea \ hut* fortunately, the 
police fiv^re on the alert; and as the mutineers would 
not commence the row, the camp Was saved from 
being sacked and plundered/' 

Another correspondent, dating from Knr- 
rackee, October 12th, writes thus;— 


H We have bad difficulties In our garrisoM nil 
over Scinde, owing to wmt of more Eu^paan aul- 

diers. The puoic of-was beyond belief, and be 

would have denuded Bebuk ct defenaa had hh 
requisition; all been ave.ilable; but gr;at caution 
became obviously necessary here whoa the ynr-m;* 
na: ; ve lvgimento perceived oar weak Ev. opcau rc- 
eources. JnatruoUons of the general have been act- 
rnirably cirdecl ouz ; and at the three large stations 
iu Seinde (bhirkopore on the fronti er, Hyderabad on 
the Indus,, and, Kumcnce ou the uoasl), mutiny lisa 
been arrested just m time -and only j«Ht; for at 
E-umcheej on the night of the 13th of September 
(when the 2let native infaijtry were discovered jmr- 
tlally under arms), hsd not our little army, and the 
general with it, been down cm the ill at native infan¬ 
try line# at mid^ght, thi« whole statu m. i \ half-an- 
hour more, was to have been a sc&ru? of rrmtiny nud 
outrage from and to end. 

“Themtontkmof the rebel port!or. of the 21st 
was to rob the treasury during the confusion of 
the hour {on a remarkably dark night), and to carry 
mon^y and arms to their disarmed friends at Hyder¬ 
abad, wherf, aljuut n ^?eek before^ tie artillery affair 
had flared up, ar^tl otjr gopd Brigadier Morris kad 
Alin the guns into Hyderabad fort be fur® the men 
could get at them.-, bbirkapore 1* where Captain 
Merewethnr now commauds part of the Scimi© 
horse, and General Scott bad sent gqu^, artillery to 
strengthen that garrison. There wer J at Kurnt hee 
a few gum. fo the of wh eh same; of the Karo* 
peans imd been fur a few r eeks 1 trainiug— a Tnea- 
aure which was of malcrifli beneEt at the cdsis. 
Ladies may blunder iu sampling any detail of 
nioans adopted for ;• but, a? India now fa, 

their grateful hearts ehopid be tbo fli-st to rnndcr 
thanks to a great and goftjlProvidence for wntcMug 
over Scinde j and many hrnsrts will pray tor blesdogt 
on all the authoriticS > mid on our general, 

“The Shirkapore mutiny was the last to occur, 
and its spirit had been ‘iornewhat checked by the 
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dire examples miadc of the rebdj here, and the 
utter defeat ,-f the plot fit Hyderabad—a plot vM$ h, 
frt the fatter pkoe, had commenced, arid If earned 
out* would have united th^ #faf native infantry 
here with the artUUrv simlueer* lit Hyderabad 
and bln rk tip© re* and than the roblmr tvibea on the 
frontier, with iarm-aemhle hors?* would ham coma 
down to join thfl insurgents. The chiefs of these 
hpno w amors are motioned by Sir C# Napier, 
1 Alice Khan/ *n& 1 3>ml Murad/ They now have 
the boGoyr of being our prisoners, on board the 
ship Feroz^i an a voyage to Bombay, do the orders 
were to send them there* 

u It is impossible nut to wonder, in our rejoicing, 
at the manner in which Sdmie has hitherto been 
held with dignity; and we pray to preserve huo—ali 
Eli© more easily ivhon jnore Queen's regiments are at 
the goner a disposal. He seems particularly to 
COd grain late him self upon tin: ch-cumsUmcm of the 
inmtvpnt attempts-in fas division being decidedly 
thwarted without shedding European blao L Not 
one drop has iiowed In feeinde. Yet it hat been 
necessary to make sumn?ary sample* tu rebels con¬ 
victed uudar courta-martial, who have been executed 
on parade in the presence of the general," 

jflCfeji.* a fioutier tovcxi of itBpoxtance, 
on the CliumbuJj iu the territory of Surn- 
dia, was the next to furm&h its contribu¬ 
tion to the aggregate of crime mid. cruelty. 
Oa the 13 th of Octobe?yit happened that 
the political agent at Kotah (Major Burton), 
who had been for some time absent nt Nee* 
much with lih family ? returned to his official 
re^i deuce, a^compamed by two of his sons 
—aged, respectively, nineteen and twenty- 
i one; but, fortunately* leaving the females 
| and younger members of his family with 
their friends at Ncemuch. His reception 
by the rajah was courteous, and the usual 
ceremonial visits Mere duly exchanged on 
the 14th—not the slightest ground appearing 
to warrant a mspaekm of evil; but, at noon 
on the following day, information was con¬ 
veyed to him* that two regiments of the 
nnihajiVjabs contingent had mutinied, I J pon 
the fmefa of this tinwolcume mteiligeiicej 
the troops appeared before the residency, 
exclaiming that the major mmt be de¬ 
stroy oil ; and they forthwith made an at¬ 
tack upon the building* which they set tire 
to. The -unfortunate gentleman, with Ids 
t wo urns, defended themselves as long m it 
I was possible for them to do $% against the 
; overwhelming odds that quiTO tmded them; 
| but were ultimately overpowered and mur¬ 
dered* The premises were thou plundered, 
and the bodies of the victims were exposed 
for the gratification of the rabble of the 

* 1Cc-Lab was formerly a part of the Boondee 
principality; W circumstances have brought It into 
alliance with British ml*. It k situated on the 
great raute from Jlmdostan to the Xtedcan, atid 


pllice* In the midst of this deplorable 
work, the rnjah of Kedah continued to pro¬ 
fess fidelity to the Company's government ; 
but he was powerless to resist the excite¬ 
ment of his troops, the bulk of whom, 
consisting of four regiments of infantry, 
and the whole of his artillery, had re¬ 
volted, naid proposed to march to Delhi, to 
au.afat m the establishment of the king, as 
not any of them would credit the news of 
the capture of the city, or that the prospect 
of a restoration of the Mogul empire hud 
vanished lor ever, 

Some interesting particulars relative to 
the death of Major Burton and his sous, 
are furnished in the following statement* 
drawn up by one of his surviving children 
at Neem uch 

4 * Major Charles Burton, polii/cal egem of KoUb. 
and his two youngest sons—hue, brave, spirited 
boys, between the ages of nineteen anil twenty-one— 
have m l with a tragical fate at K«taL, having been 
attacked suddenly. without one moment’s Warning, 
by a couple of ;vgimfuiU of the maharajah, cavalry 
and infantry, who revolted, and, dividing into seve¬ 
ral parties, surrounded the agency-house almost in & 
few moments* The political afletit was himself the 
first to discover their approach ; and, as he had only 
returned to Kotah three days previously from an 
absence of four months, he believed the number of 
people ho saw advancing merely to bo some of the 
chief subordinates coming to pay him the usual 
visit of ceremony and respect. In n second be was 
cruelly undeceived; th*^ imitmeefs rushed into the 
bouse; the servants, both private and public, aban¬ 
doned him with only ewe exception (a camel-driver); 
a ini the agent, his boys, and this otic solitary ser¬ 
vant, fled to the top of the house for safety, snatch¬ 
ing up such few arms as w ere within then reach—the 
fiends pursuing; but the cowardly ruffians were 
drive n back for the time by tbe youngest boy ah not¬ 
ing one iu the thigh* when there, they naturally 
hoped the agency servants or their own would have 
returned wtih assistance from the ehief ; hut no-- 
all tied, and no help came. In the meantime, the 
mutineers proceeded to loot the house j and the be¬ 
sieged saw from their position all their property carried 
away. A little while, and /wo gusts were brought 
to play open the bungalow, the upper part of which 
naught lire from the lighted sticks which- the nna- 
creaoU from tiiiio to time threv, up. Balls fell 
around them, the little rocm at tflfl top fail in, and 
they were yet unhurt—and this for five long and 
weary hours. Major Burton winded to parley with 
the mutineers, in the hope that they w ould be cotj* 
touted if he gave himself up, and might permit bis 
boys t j escape; but the latter would not allow of such 
a eaorilice far Umir a&k^s, and, like brave men and 
good Christians* they all knelt down and pt^jicd - 
their last prayer to ibut God who will surely avenge 
their cause. All now seemed comparatively quiet, 

possesses the noted pa* * of Makumlra* The revenue 
of the district is minted at twenty-five lacs of 
rupees. The capital U a large wolfai town, con¬ 
taining many handsome public builds age of ston^- 
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and they began hope the danger ov*ar T and let 
dawn the one servant, who was- arill with them, on 
a timsion to the Sikh soldiers and officers, who were 
placed by the chief round the bungalow, far the 
piirsonui protection of the agent (and of whom, at 
the time, there were not less than 1.40), to beg of 
them to loosen the boat, that an escape might be 
a item pled across the river. They laid, 1 We huve 
had no orders. 1 At this moment a shot from a 
pistol was tired, Sealing- ladders had been ob¬ 
tained—the murderers ascended the walK and the 
father and his sons, were at one fell stroke de¬ 
stroyed, 

w There m every reason to believe that many, if 
not all, of the agency establiubment were well aware 
tJiat an attack waa to be made* It is to be hoped 
that no worse feeling than that of cowardly fetv 
kept their tongues uorL -t^stapee might have 
been sent from the thief. A gun fifed from the city 
walls would have dispersed the whole cowardly 
mob; but it i« s-'iid that the mgh was forcibly kept in 
hiH palace by the people nf the city, who were m 
fear for their own lives and property. It is also said 
that \}m magazine had fallen into the hands of the 
routineers, and that others in the city were revolt¬ 
ing; but no authentic in tall igenet has as yet reached 
the authorities here on that he id. The maharajah 
was enabled to, recover the bodies of the agent cind 
both his sons in the evening* and they were care¬ 
fully buried by hL order, Hr, S alder's house waa 
attacked ai the same time with thfc agency-house. 
He was cut down outside, m sight of the agent; ns 
was also Mr. Snviell, the doctor of the dispensary in 
the city; and one nr two others whose name-; are noi 
certain* 

4i No cause whatever can be assigned for this out¬ 
rage* Major Burton was beloved oy every one—by 
the chief especially. He had lived there thirteen 
years, and led a life of peace and 'usefulness. No 
dispute, no nuarrdt had trm existed fee2weed him¬ 
self or any of the native^ and He had hastened his 
return by some ten days sl the chiefs own request, os 
he wished to $ec not only himself, but sll his family 
back again. JMujor Burton's absence was cause#* 
in the first place, by his presence being required 
with the Kotah troops at Neeimich, by the officer 
commanding at that station; and when, in July, the 
iservicf ^ of the Kotah soldi cry were dispensed with, 
the agent re mained for the two month,i at K> ^ 
much; he left tbai station on the 7th of October— 
arrived at Kotah on the 13th—was received by the 
chief with every kindness-paid and returned the 
uaual ceremonious vi*it—found all quiet, and ap¬ 
parently peaceful and happy—and CM cruelly mur¬ 
dered on tho 15 th of October, l8d7, ' ^*V) 

The mutiny of a portion of the 32nd 
regiment of Bengal native intfantry* k de¬ 
tailed In a communication from Bhangul- 
pore, dated October the 18th* It appears 
that two companies of the regiment, with 
two officers* stationed at Dcoghur, in the 
San that district, were paraded on the morn¬ 
ing of the 9th of October* preparatory to a 
change of quarters nt Maunbhoom, There 
bad been no appearance of discontent 
among the men, nor had the officers 
(Lieutenants Cooper and Bennie) any sus¬ 
picion that their men were other than good 
160 


and loyal soldiers* until* upon the appear* 
auce of Lieutenant Cooper on the paraae, 
a shot w as discharged at him by one of the 
sepoys whose aim was foiled by one of tm 
comrades throwing a cap in the fellow's 
face at the moment he pointed his musket. 
Lieutenant Cooper immediately left the 
ground* and meeting his brother officer, 
they proceeded together to the bungalow of 
Mr. Ronald, the magistrate* who hid heard 
the report of the gtio ? and bad jestingly re* 
marked to Mr* G. IL Grant (a gentleman 
xesidiug with him)* that the mutiny had 
commenced. Ho bad scarcely uttered the 
words* when the servants rushed Into the 
room* and declared that the sepoys were ap¬ 
proaching* Lieutenant Becuaie, who seems 
to have been a favourite with his men, was 
saved by two kavilclafs* who thrust him 
into a native marriage^Jhoply, and so con¬ 
veyed him uninjured to BImugulpore. Mr, 
Grunt also managed to escape—the other 
gentleman remaining in the house, which 
by this time was surrounded and tired by 
the mutineers. The officers were then 
sought for; and Lieutenant Cooper bein^ 
first discovered* was shot down, and after¬ 
wards frightfully mutilated, Mr, Itonald 
was first wounded in the leg only, md 
begged very bard for his life; but the re¬ 
morseless ruffians said to him—"No! If 
we spare yon, you will be the first to hang 
usby-ancLbye,” They then gave him the 
amp-de-gmee, actually riddling his body 
with their bullets. They finished the atro¬ 
cious work by setting fire to his clothes; 
and* thrusting a bayonet through him, 
pinned hia body to the ground* Neither of 
these victims were suffered to be removed from 
the spot; and, during the ensuing night, the 
bodies were partly eaten by jackals* Their 
remains were afterwards collected* * and 
buried by a native servant, Mr* Grant* 
after tearing the place* was two flays with¬ 
out food; but on the third lie reached a 
village* where he obtained some parched 
grain uml milk* and learned that his khiiU 
mutgur (servant) was also there, hiding 
from the sepoys. Grant sent for the mm* 
and by his aid obtained a dhooly* as he was 
now unable to walk, having a severe wotiud 
in the sole of one of his feet. He had only 
hL night-clothes on* and was without shoes 
or socks. Having been placed in a covered 
dhooly* he travelled from this village as the 
khitmutguris wife; and* taking a circuitous 
route* at length reached the station at 
Bhuugalpore m safety* 
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While a portion of the 82ml regiment 
were thus employed iu mutiny and murderi 
, two other companies were at roule from 
| -Burbnit to Soorie; while the head quarters’ 
emtquuies were at Bow tee. Upon intel¬ 
ligence of the outbreak reaching Calcutta, 
it was deemed necessary to ascertain the 
temper of the men at "the stations just 
named; but, pending the inquiry, orders 
were given to dispatch a wing of her 
majesty's 13 th foot from Calcutta to the 
SiiTithfil district, to control the mutineers. 
Major English, who was then under orders 
to proceed to the Upper Provinces with a 
detachment of the 53rd foot, was there- 
upon countermanded, and directed to assist 
in pacifying the district before pursuing 
his upward journey. The result of the 
inquiry into the State of the remainder of 
the 32nd regiment, merely proved that its 
loyalty was iu a stage of transition, since, 
although they remained obedient to their 
officers for a short time after the defection 
of their comrades, they ultimately followed 
their steps, and, throwing themselves into the 
whirlpool of rebellion, were hopelessly lost. 

The two companies from Deoghur, after 
their success)til exploit, were fortunate 
enough, by a rapid movement, to cross the 
Soane river without obstruction, intending 
to form a junction with the rebel force 
under Koer Sing, and the Dinapore muti¬ 
neers—an object they accomplished in 
spite of the most strenuous efforts of Major 
English and a portion of the 53rd regiment, 
dispatched to intercept them. 

11 y the latter end of October, the whole 
of the Robileand territory was iu the hands 
of the lenders of the revolt; who, growing 
bold by their success, dispatched a force of 
upwards of 5,000 men, wit h some guns, to 
blockade the pusses that led to Mynee Tn) — 
a hill station of favourable repute among the 
Europeans in Bengal and . adjacent pro¬ 
vinces, The movement occasioned inde¬ 
scribable alarm among the valetudinarian 
residents of the Sanatarium; but. fortunately, 
the design was frustrated by the prompt 
action of a body of 300 men of the 8th irregu¬ 
lar cavalry, under Major Ramsay ; who, bv a 
spirited attack, drove the rebels from the 
positions they had taken, and compelled them 
to retreat hastily from the neighbourhood. 
Three Ghoorku regiments were afterwards 
stationed for the protection of the district. 

Anarchy now prevailed throughout almost 
every district of Central India; and the 
struggles to repossess it; were fierce and eon tin- 
VO!,. It, Y 


uous. On the 27th of October, a small force, 
under Colonel Cotton, fell in with a division 
of the Indore mutineers atEttttehpore Si free, 
and destroyed nearly the whole of them. 
On the 31st, the same officer reached 
Muttra, sifter cutting to pieces 130 of the 
rebels at the village of Begrue, on his way. 
On the 30th, the town of Dhar was captured 
by Brigadier Stuart’s column; who found, 
in the fort, between thirty and forty lacs of 
rupees. At Mchidporo, the fortune of war 
was adverse to the cause of loyalty and 
order; a force of 5,000 Robs Has, under 
Heera Sing (late n jemadar of die Nngpore 
cavalry), having attacked the place, which 
was defended by tfifl Malwu contingent, on 
the morning of the 8th of November. The 
light lasted nearly eight hours, when the 
enemy were about to retire, with the loss of 
their guns. At this moment, the Mussul¬ 
man portion of the contingent, raised the cry 
of *' Deen l” and joined the rebels; thus turn¬ 
ing the scale in the very grasp of victory, 
rite slaughter then became general; and 
among the officers who fell in this treacher¬ 
ous struggle, were Captain Mills (command¬ 
ing the infantry of the contingent), Dr, 
Carey, and Bergen nts-maj or O'Connell and 
Manson. Major Timens, under an escort of 
some of the 2nd Gwalior contingent, es¬ 
caped to Indore, where ho was kindly re¬ 
ceived by Holkar; but his lady, who had 
Iter horse shot under her, was lost sight of 
during the conflict. The success thus ob¬ 
tained was not of long duration ; as, on the 
13th. the force under Brigadier Stuart fell 
iu with the victorious rebels, and routed 
(.hem with great loss. Upon this occasion, 
the 1st, 3rd, and 4th regiments of the IN" i- 
zum’s cavalry, in a brilliant charge, recap¬ 
tured the guns and stores taken from the 
Malwa contingent. 

Crossing Bengal, in a north-easterly direc¬ 
tion, the progress of the insurrectionary fever 
may be traced, in September, to the borders 
of Assam—a district little heard of by Euro¬ 
peans, except in connection with the’experi- 
niental growth of tea. Many of the sepoys of 
the I st Assam battalion came from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Arrah, and were related to the 
men of the 40th regiment that mutinied at 
Dinnpore; while others of them wore from the 
territory belonging to Ki.er Sing. When, 
therefore, the outbreak at Dinapore because 
known to the men of the 1-st Assam battalion 
at Debrogluir, they openly expressed their 
sympathy with the mutineers, and proffered 
their services to au ex-raj ah, Pooruudur 
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| Sing, whom they promUeft o restore to 
the authority and ? tni« he bad heen deprived 
of by the English, on con ili um, that ho 
would, put himself et their bead; their in¬ 
tent being to wtamcare all the Christians in 
Assam, and then, after plundering the 
stations, to march to the assistance oi their 
' friends in Bengal- Upon the plot becoming 
known, most of the Europeans took refuge 
1 in th 3 neighbouring station of Seebsattgor, 
where the church had been converted into a 
fortress, and was well stored vrith provisions; 

I and there they awaited the arrival of sue- 
| coura from Calcutta ; the only loyal troops m 
Assam ai the time heiqg A few Ghoorkasj, 

! under Major Haimay, at' Debroghur. At 
tjiia crisis the Calcutta government had no 
soldiers to spare for A*sum; but, to meet 
the exigency, a force of English seamen, 
i who had been t mined as gunners, were j 
sent by a steamer up the Brahmaputra to 
Debrogkur, to be employed ay the local 
| authorities should think desirable. The 
I amphibious force consisted of n hundred 
armed sailors, having with them two 
13-poundcr guns, under the charge of 
Lieutenant Davies, of the Indian navy, and 
a Mr. Hubert a (assistant to the chief magis¬ 
trate,} The itiou selected wore not of the 
royal navy, and were engaged for service us 
policemen; having, while employed at Cal¬ 
cutta, formed a very effective little artillery 
force for its defence, if required. Unfortu¬ 
nately, in dispatching the force, some mis- 
understamling occurred as to the place of 
Its destination; the mem concluding that 
they were warned for Dacca (a town many 
miles from the seat of apprehended danger), 
and for nowhere else; and, consequent 
upon tVieif arriv? f at Dacca, when they were 
ordered oft' to Assam., they positively refilled 
to go, Xu this milook&d-for difficulty, 
Lieutenant Davies behaved with prompti¬ 
tude and iirmriess. He ordered out his own 
i sailors and giius, and, surrounding the mal¬ 
contents, at once informed them that no 
parky log could be allowed—go they nmst; 
and, if necessary, force would be used to 
compel obedience. The men then said they 
’would go; but, at the same time, declared 
that they had been deceived, and that they 
would throw down their arms «s soon as 
they reached their dc^th.atiori. However, 
their resentment at what they considered 
a trick put upon them, subsided on their 
: way, ami they arrived in Assam, where their 
j appearance tended to preserve the tranquil- 
mf supposed to have bean m danger. 


[a. til 1 m, ; 

To secure this permanently, it became j 
indispensable that the rajah of Dehroghur 
should be removed from the neighbourhood, 
which was agitated by his presence and the 
plots of Im emissaries; and Captain Low- 
ther, commanding a corps of Ghoorkas, was 
sent from another station to .'seize the per¬ 
son of the rajah, and scrid 1dm, under 
gpard, to Calcutta. This operation whs 
successfully carried out. The palate was 
at a considerable distance from Rebroghnr; 
m& white tin- owner of it was, as he thought, 
securely planning the means by which he 
would again be independent of English rule, | 
a band of police and G hookas, with Captain 
Lowther at their head, wer& quietly thread- \ 
iiig their way, by an unfrequented route, ! 
towards Iris stronghold. They had a long 
and weary march, from the evening to the [ 
dawn of the next dav t across a jungly and I i 
marshy erntnUy, sometimes on elephants, I 

then on foot, and then in boats. But they | 

arrived at, and surrounded, the palace just 
before daybreak, vriulA all within were fast 
asleep. They seized their prisoner, with his 
wives ami a number of bis followers, without 
firing a shot; took his guns and spiked 
them, and then cleared the palace, and a 
neighbouring bazaar, of everything that , 
could be found m the shape of anna or 
correspondence. The party then left, with 
their prisoners, followed, for some distance, 
by about 3,000 people, who, paralysed by i 
their daring, did not offer to obstruct them- , 
The whole go; back to their boats by 10 j 
f.m., and aoon after reached Debroghur, 1 
utterly worn out by their arduous and well- | 
conducted enterprise. 

Captain Lowtlier relates the history of 
this night'razzia in a higldy amusing letter, 
from which the following passages are 
extracted. Having reached the vicinity of 
the palace, he proceeds thus:— 

ts l told-off n\y men rapidly, and formed 
them into parties, so as completely to sur¬ 
round and cover evi,ry outlet and corner 
The nmn party, consisting of xny own. 
particular sharpshooters and body-guard* 
watched tlie front; another moved Inwards 
! the t Hvn, there to arrest an educated Ben¬ 
galee agent to the conspirators; another to l 
the rear, to cut off escape towards the 
town; while my friend, the political, crept ' 
quiet x past some outhouses with his \ 
police, and, under the palace walls, awaited j 
my s-gnd 'or opening the ball 

Si Before long, the ominous barking of a 
i disturbed cur, m the direction of t|ie party 
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sent after the prime minister, proclaimed 
that no time wan to be lost, 6ft' I went to* 
wards the giinrchshefi in front of the palace; 

1 my personal sharpJiooters following at the 
double. 


The noiso,, of c(mrae> awoke the 
sleeping guard, and, as they started up 
from their slumbers, I caught one firmly by 
the throat; and a little Ghoorka next me 
fulled, with a butt-end blow, another of 
them while they were getting to arms—I 
having strictly forbidden my men to fire 
until obliged ; the remainder, as W rushed 
in, look to flight, and my eager party wished 
to lire on them, which I prevented, ‘oot con¬ 
sidering such valiant game worth powder 
and shot. In the darkness and confusion 
no means of entrance could at once be 
found, |ffy police guide, however, having 
been often in the palace, knew every room 
in it, and, thrusting himself in at a door, 

[ acted ferret to perfection ; and, by dint of 
activity, koou brought me into the presence 
of the rajah, who, though young in years, is 
old in sin. He refused to surrender, or 
admit any one-— a resolution which cooled 
imtamer on my calling my men to set fire 
to the palace, Ho then, with a bad grace, 
delivered up to me his state sword, A shout 
from the opposite doors proclaimed *n entry 
there* The queen*motker, and the rest of 
the female royalty and attendants, were 
Beizcfl while trying to descend on that side. 
Then casne a chorus of shouting and strug¬ 
gling, and bawling for lights and assistance; 
at lust, a lamp being procured, we proceeded 
to examine the palace; we wandered in 
dark passages and cells; while I jnoUnted a 
guard at every door. The air being con- 
fined and heated within the royal residence, 
I sat outside until after day break, and then 
proceeded to rummage for papers ac.d letters; 
several boxes of these we appropriated , and 
counted out the rajah's treasure— jjU in gold 
rebels and ingots. We found a quantity 
of anus; spiked some guns—one of them of 
French make. All day we were hard at work, 
searching for, and translating, papers. The 
prime laumtenvas found at his house fast 
asleep- In the heat of the afternoon we 
went to hk residence in the town, and, by 
dint of keeping fans g$mg over us, carried 
out a thorough search. We did not get as 
many of liU papers as we wanted, he having 
| been told by his correspondents to destroy 
ail letters after reading them. At sunset I 
1 earned off my prisoners, over ti\e same bad 
! ground by which we bad so stealthily 
arrive I. We were followed by about 2,000 


infuriated Mussulmans, crying, praying, and 
prostrating themselves before the object of 
then lingering hope of rebellion (the rajah); 
but we drove them off/' 

The decisive measures adopted in this 
quarter put an end, for the //resent, to any 
actual preparations for an outbreak. Ail 
was quiet; but every one fe/.t that a volcano 
was burning beneath them, and they knew 
not the moment when its 'smouldering fires 
would burst into a devastating flame. To 
add to the s mm of insecurity, not a single 
European soldier was at this time stationed 
throughout the province; and the prextige j 
of Koer Sing was high in the ascendant j 
among tlm people. 

Returning to Bengal, we And the spirit 
of disaffection silently but surely extending 
its influence among the few native regiments 
that still preserved the appearance of fidelity, 
as well m over the populations in their im¬ 
mediate vicinity, Fortunately, at, this time, 
the arrival of troops from Europe ren¬ 
dered the threatened danger less im /ament, 
and enabled the government to act with 
greater decision and effect upon many of 
the points that had given grounds for un- 
ensmessa, Among these \vm the station at 
Rerhampore, where the 63rd regiment of 
native infantry, and the 11 th irregular 
cavalry, wore in cantonments. 

Her majesty's 90th regiment of light in¬ 
fantry arrived in India about the latter en 1 
of July, and were at once dispatched up 
the country, by way of Chin surah and Ber- 
hampore. At the latter place the behaviour 
of the native troops had excited suspicion, 
hud it was deemed advisable that the means 
of annoyance should he removed from their 
reach before actual mischief occurred; and, 
with this - latent, the officer in command of 
the 30th, was ordered, upon hia arrival at 
Bcrl; am pore, to disarm the suspected regi¬ 
ments- The mo dux operandi by which this 
was accomplished is stated by Colonel 
Campbell, the com man dan t. in the fellow sag 
letter from the station, dated August 2nd. 
He writes thus 

“ The 90th left the Jfthffifaya steamer for Chin- 
surah in two boats towed by steamers— large covered 
vessel* | and we remained six days at Citinsurah, and 
got on extremely well; nodr unkennel no sickness, 
laid the reglmeiU ad 1 could vUh, ko clever and* 
elderly. I implored them daily not to poison them- 
seb« ft with bad spirits, hut to buy beer ; nnd, during 
six days, I had only three cast ? of drunken* i s tit 
ft00 men, and only ihur rmu> sick, who came so. from 
England, TVe have Had m> casua.ty since leaving 
England. 1 wa* hurried off from Chinaurali, ir 1 
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emWbed 'he tef^nt again in totfing- 

bonds, find wrt haw bmi four i)ays 4 earning here. 
Mv instj-ucHc lift nra to Isvid hev ■ quietly ftfiu f xpe- 
tfttiemajy, and to disarm; thy 63rd native infantry 
end tin* 11th irregular cavalry i to take also the 
hoVses of the latter; &ho to disarm some native artil¬ 
lery here. The t *il 're? considerably exceed^ i 
inliut, ivith the additioribl fldvonn^e t on the native 
side; of 3tH> of the most sjilhndjtl cavalry J ever Saw : 
m fiords »en, hiifweu, arid equipments, l never saw 

any thirty equal to th to. The regiment was landed 
by im 73d esirnfeg, an i I ordered the commandant 
here, who is Ikutf/rmut-colcnd of the 63rd native 
1 j&fentty* to parade the whrtft of the troops. He 
wished to put it oil until tn-dny T but T woviJd not 
| grant an hour. Tlj> sepoy regiment mmB out on 

garedo; 1 drew up the 90th opposite, and un une 

flunk, imiJ ordered them to lay down ihrir arms; 
they obeyed, ai/d 1 tfetn ordered them to take oif 
their belts, which *m derne; and h&vfog Scored 
them in carts and upwi foplmute, 1 kept, thi regi- 
meat of sepoys stand mg upon parade until the 11 ih 
j cavalry came up ; and they ca me from a 

distri ct of fiv- miles off, not expectmg to find an 
| Bitglbfe regiment, but only a detachment of the 
J 3 SlIi regiment, 130 strong, whom they were prepared 
to fight. Their commanding officer wished to put 
off the ] radr; until to-day, the same as the others; 
i hut I jfrfuted. Faytun&tpJv I di l, for not a man 
| would have been here meriting; they would 
havo gone oft with horses* amis and ammunition. 
They seemed thunderstruck when they discovered 
our tm'n, and had no id m i\na the it fine feoma were 
to be '-iken from them i if they bad thought so* they 
would have gone off in a body. They told the 
sepoys ejl rwurJs that they were cowards tn give 
*heu nrimi, mid that n tfiev had waited until 
t ,y Can: up thm would have fnmrbt o?, hut that 
my men were so placed they could not ^ The 
cavrii ry olmyed Oni-m to jay down tltrix arm*, hut 
with a much ^ouo grace th an the sepoy* * they 
j looked at rack other* and then put ikvm on 
the ground* I colfoctad them, and found all the 

carbines and pintoU loaded* I was standing op¬ 
posite to them. I then ordered nil the belts iv be 
taken otf r and this xvp.s net approval of; some broke 
their sherds, oihm threw their punchy into rhtr 
> nk. but atiiJ thy order wj-, obeyed. Having eol 
[ looted ihc^j I wurroundt.di them with my u,f;i>, and 
i ordered them to lead their norms off to a *afo pL.ee 
[ i I had selected for thorn, mt\ where f her w ere turned 
f atitioosc. The men U,.n puikd off tfirir hn% jack- 
j " boote-j^jpa;mew f -.ftnd pitched$ha mjji- 
i tsm\t had not wuimjed; but, no doubt, would bavi ! 

1 dona so, and of cc urse S tinted them as a regiment 
| i having commitUjfl bO crime. They sre splendid 
I but savfign beyond expression. Their swords 

j arc like razor*. The political agent them had no 
■ idea time we should htivo su^ccoded in getting this 
] [ ivgimuiu toother, anti udd meihsf we bad clone the 
U • work in India since ihe ouibrrjjk, He has 
IePOI ted ou r va3 uu bk sc rvi cf to th e guvernment of 
India, and j have reportuJ direct to the Ccmniander- 
i in-chief. Had I delayed m recjiiesti-d until morn- 
■ ing> not n man would have been found. We are 
i up the Uiiogofj—the wcathuv leribly hot— 

to ■ nq u i tov* m st 1 vuo u s— li ea vy ra I 1 fa a ve to 

disarm ar.d jdisrno'inl another irvrguia* cavairy iegi- 
i IMt in two days' time, if they have iwt already gone 
uf. i w*Dt to come near some mutinous Moya"; they 
stiU remember the women urd child/au irJ do* 1 ' 


AnoUicr letter* of th- 3rd of August, 
affords a foriibcr view; of flie n flair, The 
writer sars 

“ i ^ oon after gup with! §1 Berhamfi re, wh*fe we I 
had landed about £00 strong cm the 1st of August, 
we were joined by about 100 men uf the Quper/g , 
Sold, and proceeded together to disarm th^ unlive 
troops hi cantonments, Home distance from the town. 

We inarched out t uue three miles in the rain, over 
the mid an at douhle-Quiok lime- On n earing the f 
sepoys 1 ' lioos the OOtJi deployed into Oiree coin tone* j 
one extendief web to th t right ifD m to get into the 
rear of the Uriel f ha second so as to cudUnk them 
on Lbo left * the third arH larger column extended ho 
m to oinilank them on their right, or to meet them 
in froqt. This movement imposed the two gun* . 
mu lined by the & a II ora. The Jumna was lying in 1 
position to alieU them? the Mpik at the ftrst oi'der 
piven, plied tb^ir arms; the officers (native) were 
lillowed lo keep their side-ontis. A company of the 
ftdth disarried the guitrds in ard about the line#, and ) 
thie 35 th disarmed the guards at the tressum*. The i 
oavalry#b«red' Strong symptoms of mutiny; and had 
it not been for the Imposing forix j before ihvm, I i 
feel folly perounded they would bare fought* .Niitn- | 
hm of their pstok winch were picked up were - 
loaded to diti and tome evea loaded on 

parade, so it it said, Mary of the n began liferowing 
away their belts, &c.> ana sofm tl >ubled tip their 
swords, uTifl Threw them awsry j their mutinous non- 
duct wm soon pul an ttd to, boweven by the Hank 
tnommtit of II couple ui c:utipanfor. of the Qtiik at , 
t|ie double* It w*u Too lato for ihvm to do mticb, 
snd so they suhtuitU'u to tha Dikh, which ^ueiosed 
them in the centre of n thr^ssMed ajnar^ mul 
marched them off to Tk'rMujpor, ivlisrie tU horses 
wero confined in Hi^pit&l^qrifrra* At ibis the I 
troopers be cant e infuriated, hut they wm soon put I 
down* They ar^ a fin evoking •&*, of uien ; na ab:o 
wtry the 63 rd 5 ami all (lieu appoinlrndhte were in I 
excellent order* Tb@ M are nearly all Bimluos 
inti Siklis* Tie cavalry are from wbout Delhi and 
Bewares—all .MnssuJmaus; iheyin i e ii^ter agreed 
log^tber, which I take to bo the cause of the safety 
of her h am poto, " 

Tlie effect of t)m prompt and decisive 
action was to suppress, effectually for a, 
time, my tendencies that might have.existed 
among the population at this place towards 
an taut break; and Uie 901: h regiment, huvuig ! 
accomfpafeetl its first |u'oteclive duty iu 
Bengal, proceeded omrarda to tod in U 10 
.suppression ol rehellhm in other quarters* 

liuring the mimtlis of Septemhcr and 
OctbSlf, the portion of Bengal north of the 1 j 
flanges tvAs almost entirely free from di»* 
Curb; race. Ibitna, m fSeptcni hqr, as at >ui 
earlier period* was disturbed rattier by the 
anurous ,tlmt prevailed nroumi it, tjian by 
mutinies within the place itself; its gniuitst 
(hlhcultie^ arising ax the districts north and 
north-west of the city, where the revenue 
collectors had leeti driven from place to 
pkee by mutiimus sefebjp and by petty 
chieftain,s* who desired £0 exalt tltemaelvcw 
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abandonment of Goruekporc by the govern- ' 
rnenfe officials, in a inomeiii: oV nkrm, had 
had the effect of exposing the Ohuprah, 
Clmmparvm, am! Mozufferppre districts to 
the attacks of rebels, especially such as had 
ranged (&ewsel$#s u mler the flag of the 
Mussulman chief, Mahomed Bjiljpein Khan, 
who had declared him self u rujer, in the 
natuo and on behalf of the king of Glided 
This individual had collected a considerable 
force, ami had organised a species of govern- 
mint at Gpihickporej where he collected 
revenue, and exerciHod, for a time, supremo 
au^uritjr—no troop* being available, %r 
several weeks, to put an end to his arro¬ 
gated power. 

So far back as the month of June, the 
governor-general, had accepted m offer of 
Jung Balmdoor* of Nepaul, to send a con¬ 
siderable body of Nepanlcwse .troops to the an- 
distance of the Company's government; autl, 
in conscquenecj, 3,000 Ghoorkas were sent 
duwrf from Kl-atmandoo, and entered the 
British territory northward of Goruekpore. 
But a very long time elapsed between the 
otter and the performance; tire process of 
collecting them, at Khattnandoo on d else- 
whore, occupied several weeks; and it wm 
not until the beginning of September that 
they reached Jounpore—a station in the 
vr ry heart of the disturbed districts ; and 
even then there was much delay in bringing 
(bum into active service; for the English 
officers appointed to command them, had 
yet to foam the difference of management 
required by Nepaufoae Ghoorkas and Hin¬ 
dustani .sepoys i and, moreover, had imbibed 
a prejudice against them, under the idea, 
that they Were incapable of rapid movement, 
and that their native officers were averse to 
the responsibility of independent action. 
Bui: this impediment to their usefulness Wan 
not of k,ng duration ; and a smart affair* on 
the 20th of September, while it affords the 
Glioork-u an opportunity of showing their 
gal fan try and activity, also contributed to 
impress the English officers with a due 
sense of their value as auxiliaries. Colonel 
W rough too, military commandant at, ,K.im¬ 
ports having heard that Azimgurh, mme 
fifty ™l'es distant, was threatened with an 
attack by 8,000 rebels under Madhoo Smg ? 
of Atrowlia, resolved to send a regiment 
of Jung Bnlnufoors force, under Colonel 
Shumsherc Sing (a Nepalese officer), to its 


assistance. They started with alacrity; 
mareln d this distance in a day and a half, 
and reached the threatened city tin the 
evening of the i9th. At an early hour on 
the morning of the 20th, «fc was ascertained 
that a large body of rebels had assembled m 
and near the neighbouring village of Mu.ti- 
doree. A force of i 200 men, mostly com¬ 
posed of the (Jhuorkii regiment, wa^ nu me¬ 
diately seat out to dfopern: th?m —Captain 
Bui lean commanding, Colonel Shmnriiore 
Sing leading the fihoorkaa, and Mr, Vena- 
bias, a resident landowner of the district, 
taking charge of a small body of focal horse, 
which he had raised and organised for the 
assistance of the government. finding that 
the rebels were posted in a clump of trees, 
nnd iu u jhcel behind the village, Captain 
Boifoau directed S hums here Sing ro ad¬ 
vance lm men at double pace. This wm 
done in the face of the fire from several 
guns: the Ghoorkas charged with terrible 
impetuosity, drove the enemy away from Wm 
position, aiul captured three bms*gun*v<uid 
all his camp equipage. Hr. Venables, who 
headed Ills cavalry, was seen wherever 
the light was most serious, und killed tit re© 
of the enemy with hk o my hand. About 
200 of the rebels were cut up iu this brief 
encounter; and the 1 ms t m the part of the 
victors, amounted to thirty-four—killed Hod 
vrefo tided. 

The fortunate result of this affair entirely 
dissipated the prejudices that had beam, cu¬ 
te rt shied against the efficiency. of the No- 
ppul:3e troops who had marched fifty miles 
in less than two days, mid then won a bull hi 
against enormous odds, m a country to 
which they were entire strangers. From 
thfo period their assi&tiiiicc was appreciated, 
am! it was then cheerfully rendered. 

Throughout the vast portion of the A nglo* 
Indian empire embraced within the south¬ 
western districts of ijotijM and Behar—the 
Saugor territories, Buiultecuud, the Mali- 
raUa. states, vaxtl Rajpopiaua—the troubles 
that prevailed from tbs month of Septem¬ 
ber to the cJoic of the year, were occasioned 
rather by tne protracted struggles of sepoys 
already in rebelHoti, than from my new in* 
stances of disaffection , in fact, .there wm? 
scarcely any remnants left of the native 
regiments of Bengal, or of their auxiliaries 
of the contingent#, upon which, hy this 
time, the spirit of treason had not set its 
brand. 
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Ov the tiicecusfai -asataih ami upturn of 
the city of S)dHi© imprisjument of the 
king, an;! I'fo- ‘merited death of several of 
the princes of Lis family, copious details 
have been given in previews pages of tllia 
woriu* It is mw for xm to turn m ifti from 
the continuous progress of events conBccteil 
with tlie rebel I km in other parts of Indie, 
that: the rndrkmts &rrbfe<r&.iit to the recon¬ 
quest of, and connected with, the Mogul 
capitalj may be succinctly traced, 

As «oou as the storm of war had subsided, 
and the British flag'onoe more floated UU 
ijtophantly over the shattered bastions and 
tbwers of the impemJ el iy s it of course be- 
ernie nnctmnxf i take measures for its 
immtuil L'.egjiiatiiio, and for tin? effective 
control of the. imt'ive jinpuiation that yet 
cotUiuuecl to lurk fouuJsfc ita ruined palaces 
[ aud mosques* To thie emJ, Colonel Burn/ 

. aa ofiicer of many year/experience in the 
Company's service (who then held a com¬ 
mand in Brigadier Nicholson^ movable 
1 column), was appointed military govern or of 
| the city i Colonel limes, at. the- mm time, 
i \ ertercidng the Ainffions of commandant of 
tbo palace; and >hv Saunders mtcceedmg 
i Mr, Oreauhed as mu coWmaskmer* These 
! appointments had scarcely been notified in 
f i garrison orders, when, a* before related, 
QeBeral. Wilton, worn out by his anxieties 
and incessant exertions during the siege, 
•-•^surrendered his important command, and' 
I retired to the hill country- for the benefit of 
I i , Ms health T * * ‘ 

1 jonise, (*< 


through its once most busy quarters 


Hindoos and Moslems, had tied from it m 
wdl-groimded terror, lest the English sob 
dters shoiiia 'retaliate pen them the bar- 
baritien perpetrated by this iimtmbus troops 
upov the defenceless Europeans found in 
the place at the commence men t of the out¬ 
break:, and during i he mouths of usurped 
dominion fay the phantom king. To a eer~ 
tain extent-, this wholesale evacuation by the 
inhabitant* was of advantage to the auth^h 
ties entrusted with the resettlement of the 
city, since it better afforded facilities for them 
to ascertain to w hat exfont the traders and 
geneml population hud taken part in the 
rebellion, ami the excesses' that followed its 
outburst, Nor did the in Lain tan ts, on their 
part, show any great anxiety return; 
as, although a few days after the occu¬ 
pation, a proclamation was mned J>y 
General Wilson, promising protection and 
cu coo ragefaoiit to all not actually concerned 
ui the foul murders and outrages of the 
11th of May, very few availed themselves 
of the offer. 

f rom the period of complete iefeccuparion 
in September, the city gradually assumed a 
slat:' of rermraiiination and order scarcely, 
urnhr the maimstancc&, to Lave been ex- 
pec ted ; but, for many weeks after the crisis. 
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Nearly alt the nrdiye inhabitants, both 


its forlorn and desohwc condition, m well aa ■ 
that of the environs, was pitiable iu the 

Tvs „ - -V-.V - - extreme. Without the walls, the cfemta- 

F. uanfrquenco of tins utSmir- tion vi» widdy S prc;id; but ruin had ecu- 
,< $W r i' 1 XeuxLy m provisionally ccutraited it* finx-ts upon the ill-feted citv 


r*' its iorco upon trie xU-iated citv 

nppouitw, to the chief command of the army ! From the Lahore gate to We village of 

f -.“•‘l"; . , , Sl,bzeiT srimdee, CM) tile road to KurnarJ. 

At uni <,ms£ tJiia dpge took f uicc, the" ■ * 


e 7 fc> vr **‘ t ‘“ vv ? 

tity was still, jis. d were, trembling from the 

JIV, .i . ,1 . _T- ... ^ i 


tliOrc ivr.s a a almost continuous line of 
CRroas&i of cafeels, horses, and bullocks*, 


<f*» of the* hock tteth ud resulted in its ivitli tMr drina S "STj^SnS 
utter Footrubon, «s the mpifel uno strong-: the sapless bones. Hero Wd there xrerc 
hold o* a rebel power. Its streets were, for j remains of intrcuchineuls, where battles had 
the most part, dfsolute; and silence reigned ' been fought on the road. From Budnfoe 
* ybl. h, pp, 50£t-53ff. (Serai, a short distance from the LahWe 
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gate, every tree was ei ther levelled with the 
ground, or the branches were lopped off 
by round shot. The gardetj-hotiaea of the 
wealthy citizens were, in almost every in¬ 
stance, masse* of mins, with the remains of 
men and beasts bleaching around them. 
Here and there might he seen the perfectly 
white skeleton of one who had shared in 
the terrible conflicts of the siege, and had* 
fallen unnoticed and unremembered by his 
fellows; while, on all sides, lay scattered 
fragments of clothing, cart ouch-boxes, round 
shot, and fragments of exploded shells* 
Around the Sub zee Mundce all foliage was 
destroyed. The gaily ornamented resi¬ 
dences In the tiemfry of the Semi,, were 
now mere masses of blackened ruins,, with 
broken sa:id-bags and shattered loopholerl 
walls, that defined the fiery ordeal through 
which the Combatants on both sides had 
passed. With the exception of the Mo ice 
bastion and the Cashmere gate (both tm the 
north side of the city), the lino of defence 
did not exhibit much trace of injury; but 
within, the walls, the appearance of the city 
was fearfully desolate. Entering by the 
Cashmere gate, the Mam guard was seen 
wholly destroyed. St; Jamesds church non 
appeared, buttered with shot even up to the 
hail and eras* that surmounted the edifice, 
Most of the houses from this point to near 
the palace, were mere ruins; many of them 
blackened by lire; A spacious stincture, occu¬ 
pied as the Delhi bank, formerly the rash 
deuce of the Begun Sumroo, had nothing 
but the outer walla ?md a portion of the 
verandah remaining. In a narrow street, 
leading thence to the Ckandnee Choivk, 
every bouse bore visible proof of the showers 
of musket-bails tha k must have been poured 
upon the defenders of the city, as they 
retreated, street by street, and from house 
to house, towards the palace. In many of 
1 ho avenues, were still to be seen the debris 
of arches which had been built tip by the 
rebels, but were broken into by the advanc¬ 
ing troops* The road-ways had boon cut up 
into furrows by the action of shot and shell, 
that jdoughed np their surface. House-doors 
and huge yutos lay about iu aJl direct ions, 
some of which had hem well backed up 
by massive stone -work and heavy beams 
of wood; while the remains of sand-bag 
defences were passed at every corner. 
But three of the sever gates of the city 
were as yet permitted to be open-—namely, 
the Cashmere gate at the north -east angle, 
towards the old cantonments; the Lahore 


gate, oh tic west side, opposite to the prin¬ 
cipal entrance to the palace; and the 
Calcutta gate, on the enst* . eommimcathig 
with the bridge of boats over the Jumna, 
and th road tc Meerut—the other lour 
entrances to the city having been blocked 
up with solid masonry during the siege* 
The city of the Moguls was now, hi deed, 
but little better than a vast and hideous 
ruin—its houses and streets deserted; its 
defences 'unmanned; and the sentence of 
ut ter demolition suspended over its shattered 
gates and once defiant towers: the carcasses 
of some thousands of its defenders, who had 
fall mi in their in sand struggle to establish. & 
throne based upon treason and cruelty, had 
been necessarily gathered by the sweepers 
and camp-followers into deep pits, and were 
so hidden from mortal sight; and now, 
within the vast area of that imperial city, 
not one hand remained uplifted hi defiance 
of its conquerors* 

The terrible but just work pt retribution 
was, however, carried on in a spirit of hit- 
inanity that sometimes was mistaken for 
weakness. ’ The women and d^Udien found 
in Delhi met with no harsh ia&atment, and 
were even sheltered from personal indignity 
by men fierce with the excitement of war, 
arid thirsting to avenge the murders and 
outrages perpetrated upon their countrymen; 
nor were the inhabifclftts molested who had 
remained passive during the struggle, and 
had not aided fcjie rebellion by their re¬ 
sources or their sympathy. All such were 
allowed to depart from the city t pun appli¬ 
cation for the purpose; and even those who 
were suspected of tvoashn had tie advan¬ 
tage afforded them of (m impartial trial; and 
when punishment was inflicted, it was be¬ 
cause guilt was incontestably proved. 

The re-establishment of order within the 
walls of the capital, as we have shown, 
occupied the attention, and called for the 
active vigilance of the civil mid military 
authorities during the first few weeks of the 
re occupation. The king, and the female 

members of his family, with his you igest 
son, a youth of some eighteen year* o ' age, 
still remaii, d in strict confinement in ft 
small building within the palace undnsnru, 
but separate from the palace itself; and the 
apparently unnecessary delay in putting the 
dethroned traitor upon Ids trial, gave geca* 
nion for the expression of much dissatisfac¬ 
tion, and the dissemination of union ruled 
rumour and undeserved obloquy. A this 
time, however, the feelings of the whole 
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order within the city, a nriJitwry comiaission 
w m appointed to try such leaders of the 
mutiny ** had been captured in or near 
Delhi ; and, by eepteoees of this tribunal, 
twenty subordinate members of the royal 
family were executed on the 18th of No¬ 
vember; and seyeral cliiclV of the adjacent 
districts, who had been found in arms on 
the side of revolt, were also brought in, 
tried :iod executed. TVith regard to delin¬ 
quents of,high rack imd influence, justice 
was stern cud inflexible, With minor 
ofendera, as time wore or, 'it*,judgment 
was frequently largely tempered with mercy. 

One of the first causes of cUssotisfaetioii, 
really based upon ft solid foundation, that 
arose among the captors of Delhi, originated 
in a quo&tkm of prige-money* The amount 
of property Limit fell into tie luuvk of the 
victorious troops, with the city ?.tud palace, 
was of enormous value, and it was further 
increased by the heavy forfeitures declared 
against those convicted of treason to the 
fctatp, who had been captured by the troops. 
This wealth, it wifi supposed by the men 
whoac valour had secured it, would be re¬ 
garded as booty 3 or pike, and w ould even- 

* The following b, the obnoxious arder of tbe 
Bern:;/l govern front. in reference to the booty cap- 
Um i at Delhi t—"A r ov, 24th.—It being understood 
that pri$* hrm bean appointed at Delhi for 

\h& cni lection of btioiy captured by the Brirish 
\m* rps'front the mutineers luid other persona in n- 
beUkm against the goverumeiit, it h hereby notified, 
for the fcforaatiba and guidance of ad parties con¬ 
cerned, that a clear distinction m ease- of 

recanture. p. r, property of the state originally 
raptured by an em my m time of war, and siraiht 
property sewed by rebels or tumitum during' an 
msuiTOwtiofis In the former case, the property re- 
captured is, in genera^ property treated ua property 
of the hostile state, and becuraes subject to tha laws 
of |jrixo; but in an insurrection, such as the pn?*.m , 
one, ihe troop* .of the elate whose property has beef 
pillaged by iu own subject#, or by foreigners aiding; 
such aiibjWfr in theif treason, when they ret&ku 
siiali property from the plunderers, merely retokii 
it on behalf of the govern neat, and acquire u® legal 
right of prize or uf property, although they have 



P insurgents, 

retaken by the troops of tbe state. Such private 
property can iu no ease be deemed lawful priae 
whtn clearly Identified ond claimed by the orlgir.al 
owner. In accordance with these principles, the 
right h incurable the governor-general in council 
h pleaded to direct, that officers In command of 
bodies of troops employed (a quelling >,he pre¬ 
sent ksutteetion, shell appoint committees of offi¬ 
cers for the ‘purpose of taking m account of 
ail ^treasure and gthcr public property! cattle, 
munitions of war, i&torei, &&, recaptured from 
the insurgents and *mutineers, m order to the 
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tuftlly be distributed among them as m 
ordinary cases; s\iab ; however, was not tlte 
way in which tbe government was disposed 
to treat the. subject, tbe whole of this pro¬ 
perty or booty being churned as reverting to 
the state, by way if camppAtsatum for tbe 
expends it bad blurred through the re¬ 
bellion; and the troops were consequently 
ttewp into a state of disc; uteni: and imta- 
tidjti by the intended wrong, which was not 
mitigated hy nu , uimomicemeBt from the 
govertioi'.gcueral m council, that the reward 
of the eoTiqueroyw of .Delhi was limited to a 
bounty of &k months' haUa (or pay) to each 
soldier engaged in thy struggle ,* Public 
opinion, general ly t supported the claim of the 
men, both hi iSiigkod and iu India; and 
ultimately an ftmrngenmnt was made, by 
which a portion of the personal property of 
tbe rebate wag allowed to be set apart and 
treated m pi.-iae-mniiLV, and to be shared by 
the gallant fdtyws who had justly won it ’ 
At length, after a number of the chief 
actoTs in the tragedy of Delhi had expi¬ 
ated. their crimes by ,m ignominious death 
upon the scaffold, at the bands of the com- 
mmx hangman, the time arrived a-t which 

lie Livery of the pmprrfy no recovered into the 
nearest treasury, or into tbe custody of the proper 
civil or military officers and that copies ot such 
accounts shall tot? Trauamvtvrd to the secretary in the 
military departs *nt, for the information of govepn- 
rnent* Separate a<counts will nh® be taken by the 
committees of ail private property captured or re. 
cr&ptureih rod copies .of tWse accounts will be Ira Ad¬ 
mitted to the military department, with statements 
of (Otii iiia, k ariy t made by the owiiers. In all cases 
of clear identificatjofi of property, restitution may 
he roade to the owners on the provided that, 

m the case of natives, tltey shall prove, tr the satis¬ 
faction of the corngmittee, that they have not been 
pilty of any Offence far which their property would 
be Is able to iorfekuve t and he.ve, to the of (heir 
Wife rci.iieved feetive assistedoa to the British 
government; and when daimtare iot clearly estab¬ 
lished, or the proper ty he longs to any pei^oiia de* 
ceaafid, tiio drderi of government avc to be awaited 
before delivery. Tiio claims tbs troops com - 
mm ^ ■ |fP force by wkkfc Delhi has been 
nouJ v n/csted from the hands of the mutineers mid 
rebate and by whose gallantly eigral punisliment 
has been rPfficted m the insurgents there, m My 
app re n ate«i n y tlje governor-g ett eral in con n nil; an d 
m woogwoott of their acrvbea, hia hirdship in 
conned is pleased to grant a donation' of »\ % months' 
batta to be forthwith distributed to all tb® Umopa 
engaged in the ojiemtion? agtiinst Delhi/—Th^ 
H clear disttaarion” was by no means ao i^bvions aa 
to be Mcudkotcwy to the bmw Mows- Ibr whose 
special edification it was now pointed r ut, and the 
11 General Order of the Benges) government/* was 
received by the troops with an eXpatewsicu of opiniofi 
km mors energetic tben rojnplinumitary to its 
aulhors. 
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it wes deemed ftpejftetfi to make ktrffn 
tb« course to be pursued in reference to the 
royu! prisoner who etiU nominally held 
kingly rmk, ^though a powerless capfcree 
withm t)m wdis of the palace that once 
owned no other lord. The fact fhai the life 
of the lung had bee & guaranteed t£ him by 
ihe promise of Captain Kodaon, however 
much cEjected ti> at the iime on the score 
I of justice and policy, obviated alt apprehen¬ 
sion aa to Hir personal safety j wink his 
advanced age rendered him, as an individual 
totally divested of authority or influence, 

! perfectly harmless;■ and these considered 
Ibms, in some degree, reconciled the public 
I mind to the idea that a punishment short of 
death would, in hte case, satisfy the require* 

1 meats of justice. 

The capture of Mahothed Surij-oo-Ifeetr, 

1 ax-king of Delhi, was effected j as already 
stated, by Captain Hudson on the Slat of 
September; but it was not tmtil the follow¬ 
ing month of January that the commis¬ 
sion under which he was to be put upon his 
tidal was made public* At the same time, 
the charges to be preferred against him 
were declared to be ns follows — 

i&t. For that lie, being: a pensioner of the 1M- 
tiah government in Indcn T did, at Delhi, at various 
between th* lOfch of May and the of Octo¬ 
ber, 1857, entourage* aid, an4 abet Mahomed 
Jiukbt liL in, aubabduj; of the regimen. of artillery* 
and divers others nt>n-eoiutni&$!ork'd officers xm* 
known* of the Bast India Company's nnuy, iu the 
erinu i nf mutiny anti reoelrion ugainst the state. 

** 2nd* For IniTiJjff, at Delhi, at various times 
between the 10Lb of May and the 1st of October, 
1B57. encouraged sided and abetted Mirra Mogul, 
his owxi son, a subject of the British government in 
India, and divers other unknown Inhabitants of 
Delhi and of the North-Wa^tm-n Province#* of India, 
alsjo iubjecta of the ^.ibl British govemnt'm, to re 
be! am\ wage war against the state. 

" tfrei For that he, being a subject of the British 
ernment in India, and riot regarding the duty of his 
&beg!antce, dkl,c*t Delhi, on the 11th of Mhjv'KSTiw 
Ibereabonts, as ft feke traitor against lii* state, pfco- 
claim and dndiUfe himself the feigning king and save- 
nign of India, and did then and there traitorously 
mv/.e and lake unlawful possession of the city of Delhi j 
and did, moreover, at various lime? between the lOih 
of May and the 1st of October, 1857, as such false 
traitor idbr^nul, treasonably empire, consult* and 
agree with Mim M* gal hk Borland with Mahomed 
B'ukhi Khan, *ub&Mar of the regiment of artillery, 

I mid divers other fela$ traitors unknown, to raise, 
levy, and make kisuttw^otl, reMHot% and W 
ajalost the state; and further to fulfil and perfect 
h .i treasonable design of overthrowing and iestioy- 
ing the British gmirmnto t in India, did assemble 
armed for res at Delhi, and mnd them forth to fight 
ant? wage wir agalnat the said British government 
| « iih. For that be-, at Delhi, on the 16ch ofr May, 

1847 or turnabouts, did, vitjuu the y reelnets of 
the palace at Delhi feloniously cause nd become 


ascessory lo the murder of forty^nme persona, 
chiefly women and children, of European and wised 
European decent: an d did, mr renver, bet mm the 
ItKh of May ajiuJ the 1st of October* 1657, en¬ 
courage and aWiilve tit aoldierS and olhertf in mur¬ 
der mg European officer* rind other Xingl&H subjects. 
Including women and children, both by giving and 
promising such mu Mere rs service, advancement, 
and d&thxCtion; end further, that he issued orders 
to different native rulers hfriifog loi I authority m 
India, to fclay and munkt Blmstktm and English 
paoph whenewr and wherever found In theLytem* 
lories—ihe whokj or any part of such conduct being- 
a- heinous offence under J he |raviskms of Act 16, of 
1857, of tho legislative counfkl of India. 

^Ftii:DivnrcK I. K.4 anioT, Major, 
11 Deputy Jr.dge-AdTocafc-getseiakQovt* Frosocutor* 
fi Junuary 5th, 1858.” 

On account of tfto in cl in paai fcibii of the 
aged prisoner, the commencement of this 
important trial was from time to time post¬ 
poned, and it was? not until the 27th of the 
month that the king of Delhi was formally 
arraigned before u court-martial, composed 
of the following ofteers ;— 

President —Colonel Dawea, of the horse 
artillery, in the stead o£ [Brigadier Slumps, 
originally nominated* Membtrs —Major 
faltaer^ her majeaty's GOtli rifle x; Major 
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Eedmond, her majesty^ Gist regiment; 
Major Sawyers, Jkpjft majesty's 6th carabi- 
iiiera; and Captain Both j icy, 4th Sikii 
infantry. Deputy Jud{t^Advocate*gimeml 
and GovertiMent Prosecutor —Major Har¬ 
riot ; nnd Interpreter 10 the Court — Mr. 
James Murphy, 

Tho trial was to have commenced a U 
a,m* ; frut, owing to delays caused by a sud¬ 
den change In the constiti^lon of the court, I 
in consequence of Brigadier Showers* sud¬ 
den departure on an important command, it 
was half-pist twelve ofelaefc before the 
prisoner was brought Ins judges, 

although he had been kept waiting in 
attendance outside the Dewaui Kha^ under 
n strong guard of the ufles* born the bour # 
first appointed* 

At length the order was given to bring 
in the prisoner; anti to those aiisombled iu 
the grand audience chamber of rhe JfognH 
the appeuraace of tlxe old man as he tot¬ 
tered into court, supported <Ai one side by 
his only remaining son* and on the othei 
by one of his attendants, was an event o. 
intense interest; and. it bocauie espec'ujy 
so when the proud antecedent* of his race 
were compared with tin? xvretcb.cil position 
of their miserable descendant. As soon as 
the prisoner had reached the place assigned 
him between the president md die govern¬ 
ment prosecutor, he seated ^himself or* 
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cushions placed for his accommodation, ]mv>* 
ing hit fiou dumma Bukht standing on hia 
left; t he background being HI led up by 
a strong gtmrd of the 60th rifles, who had 
charge of the prisoner. 

The proceedings commenced by the 
m embers of the court, the prosecutor, and 
the interpreter taking the customary oaths* 
The prosecutor then react the charges 
against the prisoner, and addressed the 
court in explanation of them; concluding by 
stating that* although the prisoner might be 
fully convicted hy the court, no capital sen¬ 
tence could be passed upon him, in cause- 
: queued of his life having been guaranteed 
j to him by General Wilson, in a promise 
conveyed to him by Captain Hudson. He 
■ then, through the interpreter, put the 
| formal question, "Guilty or not guilty 
but the prisoner either did not, or affected 
1 not, to understand the meaning of the in¬ 
quiry, and there was considerable dday 
I before he could be got to reply- He afc 
length, however, declared himself profoundly 
ignorant of the nature of the charges against 
I him, or of the authority hy which he was 
theji questioned, although a translated copy 
of the charges had been delivered to him 
some twenty days previous. After sorno 
further delay, and n great deal of persuasion 
I and explanation through the interpreter, 
the prisoner r* last pleaded ff Not guilty /* 
and the basinets of the court: proceeded, 

A number of documents of various de¬ 
scription^ and of varied importance, were 
then read by the prosecutor. These chiefly 
CQUBisteu of petitions from all classes of 
natives, addressed to "The Shelter of the 
World:” some of them were curious; many 
related to outrages perpetrated by the 
sowars and sepoys in the city and suburbs; 
others related to certain delinquencies of 
the princes, sons of the cx-kiug, who had 
seised the opportunity to extort money and 
valuable property from the wealthy inhabi¬ 
tants; a considerable number related to 
matters connected with the establishment 
of the "new reign f and all concluded with 
a prayer that Jit might endure as long ns the 
world lasted. Most of these state papers 
bore the an togrnpip orders and signature of 
the prisoner, written in pencil at the top ; 
and, his handwriting bring sworn to by 
competent wit nesses, incontrovertible proof 
was furnished of the active co-operation of 
the prisoner in the rebellious movement. 
During the greater part of the day, the royal 
prisoner appeared to consider the proceed- 
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ings as perfectly unimportant, and merely 
tiresome; anrl he occasionally found relief 
from ennui by during, His son appeared 
more animated, ami laughed and chatted 
with his fa-therbs attendant without appeal* 
ing at all embarrassed; In fact, neither of 
the personages most interested appeared to 
be at all affected by the position in which 
they were placed, but, on the contrary, 
seemed to look upon the affair as one of the 
Consequences of their fate, to which they 
could offer neither resistance or regrets. 

Each paper, as it was read, was shown to 
the prisoner's vakeel, and identified by him, 
although the king himself professed utter 
ignorance of the existence of such docu¬ 
ments—denied his signature, and endea¬ 
voured, by gestures of dissent, fo impress the 
court with an idea of hit entire innocence, 

Ou the second day “a document was read; 
which purported to be a remonstrance from 
oneNubheoB ux Khan to the prisoner, urgi n g 
him to reject the request of the army for 
permission to massacre the European women 
and children who had sought shelter in the 
palace. The writer submitted that such 
massacre would he contrary to the Moham¬ 
medan religion and law; and stated that, 
jilitess fatwd {a judicial decree or sentence) 
could be procured, it should not he put m 
execution. This document, it was observed 
by the government prosecutor, was the only 
one, of an imtut 1 use heap before him, in 
which the spirit of mercy and of kindness 
to Europeans could fcu traced; and it was 
remarkable, that it was the crnlv one of the 
mass upon which the prisoner had not made 
some comment. 

On the third day, the proceedings com¬ 
menced at eleven o'clock, the prisoner 
bring brought into court in a palanquin, 
attended hy his vakee], Gholain Abbas, and 
two servants; the prince, Jumtna Bukht, 
having been ordered into confinement for 
hri indecorous and disrespectful conduct 
towards the court during the first day’s 
trial, A portion of the day was again occu¬ 
pied in reading a mass of documents, of 
which thtt prisoner took little notice- 
dozing, and apparently regardless of what 
was & round I dm, Oceas ion al ly, kow * 

ever, when so rue particular passage was 
read, the dull eye would light up, and the 
bowed head would be raised in marked at¬ 
tention lor a lew momenta—only to rcl&psr 
into a state of listless indifference. 

The sittings oi the court occupied several 
weeks in consequence of various adjourn- 
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meats rendered necessary by the failing 
health of tho aged prisoner,—On the tenth 
day <if the trial. Sir Theophihw Metcalfe 
{civil ? rice) gave some important evident 
relative to this state of feeling anion^t the 
natives before the outbreak cm the 11th of 
May ) and stated that a rumour was current 
iti the city, for six weeks prior to the out¬ 
break, that the Cashmere gale would be 
attacked and taken from the British j that, 
tiiis rumour was communicated to the civil 
authorities, and that up notice was taken of 
it. Another witness, Buktowur, a peon in 
the service of tire late Captain Baughs, 
gave details of the occurrences of the out- 
break on the 11 tit of May, From the first 
appearance of the mutinous troopers from 
Meerut, to the murder of Mr Fraser (the 
chief commissioner), Captain Douglas, Mr, 
IJ itchiUFon (civil service), and the Rev, Mr. 
Jennings and his ill-fated daughter. From 
!he evidence of tins witness, it appeared 
that Captain Douglas, Mr. Hutchinson, and 
Mr. Nixon, worn all near the Calcutta gate 
leading to the bridge of boats, when four or 
five of the troopers rode up, and oral upon 
the little party—killing Mr* Nixon, and 
severely wounding Mr Hutchinson. The 
Europeans, alarmed, jam perl''down from the 
road into the dry ditch surrounding the 
palace, Captain Douglas being much hurt 
in his descent. They then ran along the 
ditch, and reached the palace gate, which 
they entered, aiul closed after them, Mr. 
Fraser came up soon afterwards, and was 
admitted; and at one period of the attack, 
he appears to have taken a musket from 
one of the sepoys at the gate, and shot a 
trooper, which Intel the effect of driving the 
Others off for a short time. At the sugges- 
ting of Mr, Jennings. Captain Douglas was 
taken up to hh own apartments over the 
gateway; and soon after this, a number of 
people from the interior of the palace, came 
rushing forward, shouting, “Deent deetip 
ami a crowd gathering, they were headed 
by a native officer of the palace guard, and, 
under his guidance. Captain Douglas and his 
companions were sought out, and brutally 
murdered* 

On the eleventh day of the trial, a peon, 
named Chownee* Corroborated the evidence 
of former witnesses as to the deaths of Mr. 
Fraser and Captain Douglas ; and stated 
that the Mohammedans of the city were in 
the habit of boasting that the Persians, 
ai cl eil by the Russia** s, we re coming tod rive 
the English out of the country, ami averred 
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thatfthe cha gfttti .es which preceded the out- 
breaic; were used to bring together large 
bodies of men, for some business then to be 
explained to them, and that the distribution 
began nt or nr nr Kuimuft a town about 
seventy miles north-west of Delhi.} He also 
stated, that about live, or six days after the 
city had been in tbo possession of the muti¬ 
neers, he heard there was a great distur¬ 
bance in the palace,ami on going to ascertain 
the cause, found a number of sepoys, and 
some of the prisoner’* armed servants, kill- 
mg the European men, women, and children. 
There was a great crowd collected, and be 
could not see distiuciijr through it; but 
after the slaughter had been completed, be 
inquired of the sweeper* who were removing 
the bodies, and heard that, in nil, fifty-two 
persons hat! been killed : of these, ouiy five 
or six were males, the rest being females 
and children. The bodies were removed in 
carts, and thrown into the river* When h& 
■saw them tying dead, they bad been col¬ 
lected in n circle- A number of Mohamme¬ 
dans were on the top of Mivaa Mogul 1 a 
bouse—spectators of the scene; and the 
prince himself was among them. From the 
\ 7 th to the 16th of May, when the massacre 
took place, these unfortunate person* were 
fined in a cellar or receptacle for rubbish, 
where the king** lowest class of prisoners 
were usually kept, and in which it would 
have been considered an insult to place 
respectable persons.—On the twelfth day of 
the examinations, one — Ra n, a person 
who was in Delhi on the 11th of May, 
but left a few days afterwards, confirmed 
the statement iif the previous witness; 
and added, that the prisoner was pro¬ 
claimed king by heat of drum, and that 
a royal salute was fired in the pnluco at mid¬ 
night of the 11th of May. Ho also gave 
further details of the massacre of the Euro¬ 
pe &ns within the palace, of which event 1m 
was an eve-witness. He said that it was 
known two days previously that the Euro¬ 
pean prisoners were to be slaughtered on 
that day, and a great crowd had in conse¬ 
quence assembled. Tim prisoners were all 
ranged in a line on the edge of a tank, and, 
at a given signal, the mutineers find palace 
servants, by whom they were completely 
surrounded, rushed in and backed them to 
pieces with sword*. Shots were fired at 
them at the commencement; but one of the 
bullet* happening to strike a 

or cl was resorted to, and the barbarous 
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work was soon over 


The murderers eu- 
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paged in this cowardly detri numbered from 
130 to 200 persons* 'When the sanguinary 
act had been accomplishedj the spectators 
were turned out of the place, and the bodies 
were earned aray by sweepers* No one 
attempted to interfere to prevent the mas¬ 
sacre « no messenger from the king came 
to stop it: and the witness sal* he heard 
nothing which could lead 3fim to believe 
that the deed was not gloried in by the 
Mohammedans. The witness further stated 
that lie was present at the inurdur of the 
P .records. (Mr. Beresford was manager 
of the Delhi hank.) This gentleman was 
badly wounded at the onset, one arm being 
broken by a shot] but haring a sword, and 
his wile being armed with a spear, they 
contrived to keep the rutEans at bay for 
some time, Mrs. Beresfortl hsrself killing 
ons nnti wounding another- They were at 
length overpowered, and, with their Eve 
children (all girls)* were ruthlessly nmr- 
derect The Rev, Mr. Hubbard, and another 
missionary, who had gone to the bank for 
protection, were also killed at the same time. 
^The house/* said the witness,where they 
were all slaughtered, still bears the marks 
oi the struggle, and of' the closing scene of 
horror/* 

An important piece of evidence was given 
on the thirteenth day of the trial, by a half- 
caste womanj the wife of a Mr. Alexander 
Aid well, formerly in the civil service of the 
i Company] who, being duly sworn, deposed 
j ns follows :— 

'* I a m the wife of Mr. Alexander Aldwell, a pen- 
* stanet of government, and was residing in a house in 
Purriangnnge on the 11th of May last. The first 
U£*?$ of the mutiny that X received was front my 
&yu% who, between eight and nine o’clock in the 
morning, f rought me in ^Uigence that the troops 
Meerut Wd mutinied,, and Were coming from Mee¬ 
rut* and were murdering all the Europeans they 
came across. Be advised me t" order my CaWi&ge. 
and get out of the place as quickly as 3 could. Soon 
after, Mr. Kowhn, oi’r next-door neigh"hour, came in, 
and confirmed the tale. My husband and Mr. 
ISowJftit went to the cepoy guard of the garrison 
hospital, which was near our house, and asked them 
if they would assist us n case of an attack. They 


if they . 

it 1 plieA 1 Mind your own business,and leave us to 
mind ours/ At this time none of the mutineers 
h«id arrived from Meerut, and so could have held no 
eemniunicAlioo with these men. Mr. Now]an and 
my husband, after con an'ting together* determined 
to* make a stand in our house, in ca&e it sit on id be 
, attacked, as it was the larger and more defensible of 
the two. They proceeded to arm themselves and 
barricade the booss. Several of Ouv ftiends omd 
their families look refuse ia oor house, We num¬ 
bered, in ail* about thirty bouIj, far as I cun 
Judge* So on after this, I saw several troopers riding 
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on the river hank under tmr house. They fired 1 
without elect zt some people who were on the roof 
of our house. I saw the mutineers £ro$» the bridge 
from Meerat I should nayt-there were more cavalry 
than infantry. After some time bad elated* a 
Blohammedan dyer of the town rushed into our 
company-:, nearly frantic, with a tdwur drawn ttx 
hi> hand, iivfd covered with blood. Ho was repent- ■ 
ing the Kalman, or profession of faith, and saving 
that they were going to kill all ttf infidels. "Mr, j 
Now I an shot him dead. About eleven o'clock Mn, ] 
Fowler, a neighbour of wtrs, was brought into t|o 
house very badly wounded by a sword-cut on the , 
head. About li p.M, I hoard the -vplosion of 
the powder-magazine, Before this our friends had ( 
made thiir escape out of the place in tire best way : 
i hev could Alter the explosion, l prevailed upon 
my husband to allow me to leave the house with my 
three children in Mohammedan disguise. We left. • 
\n native dh a olios. We went to the ho us a of & 
grandson of the king's called Mtrza Abdool&h* j 
Fits family had, for some time past, been acquainted 
with w, *nd we had been in the habit of visiting | 
him. We regained with him till eight o'clock in , 
the evening, and then wont to his molher-m-Uw. 

I left what property l had with me (about 200 rupees) 
in his hands, as lu said he would take care of it for 
me, as it would be safe with him. The next morn- ; 
iogl sent for rny property; I received unawer that 
Mirra Abdootah had nothing belonging to mu* He 
added, that X had better leave bis family, or he 
would send and have me and my children killed as 
infidels. His unde shortly after arrived, with armed , 
attendants, to kill us. My moorishue’s mother, who 
was with uw, upbraided him with and 1 , cruelty. She 
said, * If von wish to kill any one, kill me first. X 
am a Syudanee, and by killing me you will perform 
a meritorious action/ She alluded to the fact of (.be 
feud between the Sytids and Sunuees, The king*® 
family are Snnnees. They replied* r If we did so we 
should be no better thhn inflada/ At length* feEtir 
&nmt siu-reautm, we were allowed to live till the 
evening. My tailor catne to m^ p and advised me to 
tt(ke shelter in Nawab Mahbmined AUTa Ijtbttse* 
where there were some more Eurojtwir, as ho had 
heard. "We,, however, .vent to my tailor's own house, | 
Hearing, tho next d&\, that there wern several Euro¬ 
peans in the palace, whom the, king kept in confine- 
merit, hut with the promise M their livei being aa^e, 

1 determined to go and join them. Accordingly, in 
the evening (this vrp.s Wediltirtsdity, May l'4th )■ my 
taoor, and atrooperof the 3rd cavalry, who owed him 
some obligation, escorted us thither. As soon an we 
arrived at the Lahore gate we were stopped, search ud, 
and made prisoners of. We were taken before , 
Muza Mogul, Hr ordered to into confinement with 
the rest of the prisoners. were about fifty, in 

one dark filthy room } there were no wiudhwa, and 
only one door. The sepoys and crowd had free 
aece&s there. They used lo mult the Europeans,. 
Wo were obliged to shut the door in .srif- r ’.eft*nee, 
and tlfcn we hud no aperture for light or air. The 
Khasabixrdars wished to kill m at once, but 
sepoy a would not let tiiem: On Thursday morning, 
a sepoy informed us that they meant to mine the 
place and blow us tip. They ttst cl often to frighten 
jp, by sush sturier>. On Friday, u servant of liio 
king’s fuked one of ti e ladius hw the Englsh 
would treat them if they regained BelhL like ve- 
piied, * As you have n ested my husband ftnd chil¬ 
dren/ On Saturday morning, nM except mymf and 
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children and an old Mussulqifta, who ini pris oned 
with were tek&» out and murdered, i and my 
c alldi^n wore believed to bo native** Before I came 
into tbe palace, I bad learned land t&ugjit my chit* 
dren m repeat the Mohammedan profession of faith. 
I imd iilnti bad a petition written in Hindostaui, 
tuldtefcted to ;he king* styling my*elf a Cadimaree, 
and asking for his protection. This was tnkni from 
me br the guard at the Lahore gate* and hence mv 
< disguise succeeded completely* 'Hia Mussulman* 
used to eat with u$ ; and our food we* given m 
separately from the Christians. The prisoners were 
taken put by th burdars ; they ordered tie.- 

Christians out, and said to us, 1 You Mus^ultmtis arc 
to remain apart/ Upon this, the other Indies and 
children began crying, saying they were going to be 
killed. They were, however, reassured by the men, 
who sworn their most sacred oaths that the king 
Tnrtruly wished to put them in a better residence 
They were taken out, and a rope put round the 
whole of them* They were taken to the tank in the 
court, and murdered there* The IChapshmdars alone 
took part m the murder. They boated of it. a* a 
privilege* It is reckoned by Mussulmans that to kill 
an infidel is to insure them tel ves a place in pwadi&o* 
After the massacre, two guns were iked in token of 
rejoicing. After the Europeans had been murdered 
we werrc taken before the king's mufti (or lawyer), 
who told us we were free. We went to my tailor's 
house. The timnadar of the quarter, however, 
having suspicions of w< look u* prisoners the 
next day, and took m before Mh’za Mogul, eaying 
we were Christians* Jfirj&a Mogul ordered m to be 
executed However, the $$tb stspoya would not 
allow this, and hid m in C- iptaiu Douglass quarters* 
We escaped from this the day after the defeat at the 
Ernduri river. We bid our^Ives in the city, and 
p^ted afi nalives. After the defeat at the ILndim, 
the Hindoos upbraided the Muasui/nans w ith want 
of courage, and with having deceived them by false 
hopes* Tim sepoys were (ill desponding and down¬ 
hearted. The Hindoos ssid, that if they thought 
their would be spared, they would return to the 
British, They expressed double as to whether gov* 
erumont had really intended to imorfer with their 
caste. The Mussulmans were most hitUrr against 
the infidel Engl i&h. I heard Mohammedan women 
teaching their children to pray for the destruction of 
fhe English, end to execute them. As soon as the 
troops arrived in the palace, the Hindoos induced 
the king to give an order that no cows or bullocks 
vtfaje to be filled in the city. I believe this order 
was strictly observed. There was a disturbance ex* 
petted during tile Buck™ Bed, when the Mussdl* 
mans usuri if kill an ox* They avoided the diibcully 
by omitting the ceremony* 1 made my escape from 
the city on the 9th of September, and remained in 
u^guise till the British retook the place, when i 
returned. 

The husband of Airs. Aldwell managed, 
by some means or oilier, to escape the mas- 
s&ere of the Europeans in the city, and re¬ 
mained for some months ignorant of the 
htto of his wife aim children. He, however 
ultimately repined them at Delhi, on its 
inoccupation by the British. 

T he most cot*elusive evidence against the 
prisoner, in reference to his alleged com¬ 


plicity m the rebellion, was produced by 
Mukhooa Dali, the private secretary of the 
ex-kipg* Upon the first appearance of this 
mdmdunl heiore the court, he exhibited a 
degree of insolent assurance tfett drew from 
the judge-advocate a sh-irp rebuke and ad- 
lnonition * TJ c prisoner, on his part, took no 
notice of. ami appeared perfectly indifferent 
to, the presence or the bobaviotfr of his se¬ 
cretary; and only oace m the ecirrse of the 
evidence of that functionary, did he exhibit 
the slightest token of recognition^ Mpk- 
boon LaII, a short and stout Hindoo, after 
a slight interval allowed him to recover hh 
equanimity* which had been seriously dis¬ 
turbed by the caution he received, took his 
station in the place allotted to the witnesses, 
and in a very luiinhle attitude, ami with 
clasped hands, proceeded to give his evi¬ 
dence. He declared that, for more than two 
years previous to the outbreak at Meerut, 
the prisoner had been disaffected tow ards 
the British government—a circumstance he 
ascribed partly to the discontinuance of the 
pomp and ceremony to which the inmates 
of the pakce had been accustomed, and 
partly to the refusal of the government to 
recognise whoever the prisoner pleased to 
nominate as huh-apparent to the throne* 
The arrival of some of the royal family from 
Lucknow, about the time referred to he 
stated was closely connected with the pri¬ 
soner's correspondence with Persia. The 
growing disaffection of the native army 
had been the common subject of converse 
tion in the private apartments of the prisoner 
for some months previous to the outbreak; 
and preparations for that event had been 
arranged by the native officers sent from 
Delhi, to ibrm part of the court-martial 
upon the hmthu ers of the 3rd cavalry. The 
witness also a tided, that the guards of the 
palace, changed weekly from the three regi¬ 
ments in cantonments at Delhi, were, to a 
man, adherents of the king. The secretary 
then described the incidents of the outbreak 
as connected with the personal acts of the 
prisoner; and, with regard to the subsequent 
massacre of European prisoners, sank that 
when the mutineers became dnoiorous for 
the slaughter, Mirza Mogul, eldest son of 
tiie prisoner, with another of the princes, 
went to obtain the consent of the king, who' 
was in bin private apartments; and were ad¬ 
mitted to an audience, the mutineers re¬ 
maining outside. After the lapse of about 
twenty minutes the two princes returned; 
and Mirjsa Mogul announced, with exiiUa- 
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lion, that the prisoner hiul given his emi¬ 
nent; the slaughter accordingly commenced, 
the princes looking on from a terrace imme¬ 
diately above the scene of the outrage, and 
encouraging the murderers by their ges- 
i ticul&tions and laughter i 
| On the following day (the fifteenth of the 
trial), Mukhodh Lall was further examined; 

; atid stated, that the then late prime minister, 
Maibhood Ah Khsui, was the only person 
he knew of in the prisoner's entire confi¬ 
dence, aiui that he himself was not admitted 
to the secret conferences of his master, 

. That at such private conferences, Maibhood 
Ali, Husstui Uskeree* the begum Z'euat 
Mahal, and generally two of the prisoner's 
daughters, were present, and that by their 
counsel he was guided* In the course of 
the proceedings, the fallowing proclamation 
—is shed by Khan Bah&door Khan, tiawab of 
Bareilly, to the Hindoo chiefs, and published 
in Delhi—'was produced as an exposition 
of the terms upon which Mussulmans add 
1 Hindoos were to merge their o\ u differ- 
cnees, and co-operate for the overthrow of 
British rule. 

** Greeting to. the virtuous, illustrious, generous, 
and btafle rajahs, preservers of their own faith, and 
props eif the religion of oiberi WWe wish yon every 
prosperity, and take the present opportunity to ap¬ 
prise you all that God created us to preserve our 
faith; fend mvr religious hooka fully inform us what 
our faith is. We are all determined to preserve 
that faith, Oh! ye rajahs, God has created you, 
and given you dominions, that you should ail pre¬ 
serve your faith, and extirpate the destroyers of 
your religion. Tjfcoee that are BufiSoieutly strong, 
should openly exert their strength to destroy the 
enemies of their religion; but those that are not 
MifHcit ntly strong, should devise plans for causing 
tile death of those enemies, and thus preserve their 
religion. The ISji&Btras inculcate that it is the duty 
of a man to die for his religion, and not to embrace 
the religion of an alien. God has *aid it; and it is 
a notorious fact, that the English are the destroyers 
of the creeds of other nations. Let this fact be 
thoroughly impressed upon your minds—that, for 
jfurs pus?., with u view to destroy the religion ol 
natives of India, the English have compiled books, 
and have disseminated them, through missionaries, 
throughout Hindustan, They have, from time to 
tiri&e* forcibly dispossessed m of our religious books. 
Their own accredited servan ts have divulged this to 
us. Xu w, you should all devote your attention 
towards the plana which tbu English have been 
forming for destroying the religion of the natives of 
India. Firstly, they have promulgated a law that a 
] Lhdoo widow must remarry. Secondly, they have 
forcibly suspended the rites of tfdtw (burning of 
widows with the dead bodies of their huapErids *ui 
toe funeral pyre), and passed Jaws prohibiting those 
riles. Thirdly, they have often prated m to cm- 
biBce their religion, on promises of future advance- 
mem under their government; uiid they have often 
176 


requested us to attend their churches, and listen to 1 
their doctrines. They have made it a standing rule, 
that when a rajah dies without leaving any mule 
issuu by his married wife, to confi rente his territory, 
and they do net allow his 1 adopted sun to inherit it, 
dthough we learn from the Sh&sUm that there are 
ten kinds of sons entitled to share in the property of I 
a deceased Hindoo. Hence it is obvious that such 
laws of the English are intended to deprive the 
native rajahs of their territory and property* They 
have already seized the territorial of N&gpore and 
Lucknow. Their designs for destroying your reli¬ 
gion, 0 rajahs] are manifest from Ihetr having f 
had recourse to compulsive measures to force the 
prisoners to mess together. Many prisoners re¬ 
fused to mess together, and were cnu^queatly 
starved to deathj and many ate bmd together, 
and, of course, forfeited their religion. When the 
English saw that oven such measures were ineffec¬ 
tual to convert the Hindoos, they caused bones to 
be ground with Hour utid sugar, and mixed panicles 
of dried ffesh and bone-dust with rice, and caused 
the same to be sold in the shops, In a word, they 
devised every plan they could for destroying your 
religion. Eventually, a Bengalee told the English 
that if the native army would use the profane i 
things, then the inhabitants of Bengal would make j 
no scruple to accept The fcame. The English liked 
this proposal, little knowing that, in enforcing it, ! 
they would themselves be rootedout of the coup try. 

Thu English told the Brahmins, and other Hindoos 
serving in their army, to bile suet-greased car¬ 
tridges, When the Mussulmans serving in the 
amy flaw that the English were plotting to umkr- 
mitie the religion of the Brahmins, they dso refused 1 
to bite the gmsed cartridges* BuL the English 
were bent cm destroying the Hindoo religion. The 
i. aMve so 1 d ie rs of th ose reg I me ft ts whic It' refused to 
lute the cartridges, were blown away from guns. 

This injustice opened the ey*es of the sepoys, and i 
they began to kill the EugfisJi wherever they found i 
U;em. A small number of English is still left in j 
India, and measures have been adopted to kill,them 
also. Be it known to all you rajahs, that if theec ! 
English are permitted to remain In India, they will 
butcher you all, and put an end to your religion* 

It is surprising that a number of our countrymen ■ 
are still siding with the English, and fighting for 
them j but let it be web impressed upon your minds 
thai the English will neither allow } our religion to 
remain safe, nor will they permit those countrymen 
nf ours that are assisting them to keep their religion 
un mo lasted, 

+( Vi e would now ask you, O rajahs I ha - you 
found out any means for preserving your religion 
and lives? If you all he of the sarao mind with us, 
then we can easily root out the English from this 
country, end maintain our national independence 
and our religion. 

“As all the Hindoos and Mohammedans of India 
have found out that the destruction of the English¬ 
men is the only way by which we can save out lives 
<tud religion, we Care- printed this proclamation. j 
We conjure you, 0 rajahs l by the holy water of the 
Ganges* by the sacred plant of Tools ee, and by the j 
reared image of Shulugram-—and ye conjure you, t 
0 Mussulmans I by the Almighty God, ana by the ' 
sacred Koran, to attend to us. These Erigltsitmta j 
are enemies of tbs Hindoos as well rs of the Mtm~ 
fluSmaus* It Is a duty now incumbent upon both 
nations (Hindoos and Mussulmans) to kill rill Jie 
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Englishmen in India, Both nations should there¬ 
fore combine together and destroy the Englishmen. 

“ Among the Hindoos, the slaughter of kine k 
looked upon a* a horrible sin. The Mussulman 
chiefti ina hrrve all agreed, that should the Hindoo* 
join them in killing the .Englishmen in India, they 
(the Mussulmans) will cease to slaughter cows. 
The Mussulmans have made solemn promise a by the 
sacred Koran, to abstain from eating flesh of cows. 
Should the Hindoos join them* the Mussulmans 
will lock upon the fieafe of 00 wr with the same 
horror which they feel at seeing pork If the BBn- 
doos do not attend to this solemn appeal, and do 
not kin the English—nay, if they shelter them even 
*^-t.hoy wih be considered guilty of slaughtering 
cows end eating beef. 

“ Should the English, with a view to neutralise 
our proposal, make a similar agreement, and urge 
the Hindoos to rise against th Mussulmans* Jet iFia 
wise Hindoos consider, that if t, u English do so, the 
Hindoos will Be sadly deceived. The Englishmen 
never keep their promises. They are deceitful im- 
postorH. The natives of this country have always 
been tools in the hands of these deceitful English* 
men. None of you should permit this golden op¬ 
portunity to slip away* Let us take advantage of 
it, Qur e pi sudatory intercourse, though not so 
farming ns personal interview, is still calculated to 
revive remembrance of each other. We trust you 
will concur with us and favour is with a reply to 
this appeal, which is made with the full consent of 
both Hindoos and Mussulmans of this place, 

“ Published by Moulvie fcieyed Kootuh,* Shah 
II ah 6 duOT— P ress, Bareillyif 

u True translation* 

(Signed) “ J, C* Wilson, 

Commissioner on Special Duty** 

During the trial the king displayed a 
singular line of conduct, not at ail in keeping’ 
with the serious position he occupied* Oc¬ 
casionally, while the evidence was pro¬ 
gressing, he would coil himself up in lu« 
shawls, and, reclining upon the cushions 
place d for his convenience, would appear 
perfectly indifferent to the proceedings 
around him ; at other times he would sud¬ 
denly rouse up, as if from a dream, and 
loudly deny some statement of a witness 

# Thin tapon was Teraian teacher in the govern- 
me ni college at Bareilly* 

t The letters and proclamations that have from 
time to time been addressed to the populations of 
India by the rebel leaders, do not ao much illustrate 
the causes of the wulinj, aa the motives and fuel¬ 
ing* that may be supposed to prevail among the 
natives of both voces. The few specimens! that have 
been published, it will he observed, dwell almost 
exclusively on the proselytising tendencies of the 
English, and on the hopelessness of their efforts* 
The assertion, that only a Few Englishmen remain 
in India, is a ways repeated wi 1 1 1 increased earnest¬ 
ness; and the charge of interference with the native 
religion, is carefully elaborated from a few well- 
known measures of the government, mingled with a 
chaos of impudent fictions ; but it is remarkable that 
nut a single instance of civil roaladministrailon Is 
brought forward, although repeated instances of 
VOL* II. % A 


trader examination; then again relapsing 
into a state of real or assumed insensibility, 
he would carelessly ask a question, or laugh¬ 
ingly offer an explanation of some phrase 
used m evidence* Upon oue occasion, he 
affected stub utter ignorance of a question 
before the court, in reference to his alleged 
intrigues wit Ir Persia, as to inquire, ri Whe¬ 
ther the Persians ami the Russians were the 
same people P He several times declared 
himself perfectly innocent of everything he 
was charged with, and varied the wcarr- 
someness of his constrained attendance, by 
amusing himself with a scarf which he 
would twist and untwist round his head 
like a playful child* 

The following facts were ultimately estab- - 
lished by these proceedings :—First, that the 
intended revolt was known to, and encou¬ 
raged by, the Shah of Persia, who, at the 
request of the king, promised money and 
troops to ensure its success; ins proclama¬ 
tion to that effect being posted upon the 
gate of the Jumma Musjid, from wlmueo it 
was taken down by order of Sit Theophilus 
Metcalfe, who himself was informed by a 
Christian riasaidar very popular with the 
natives, that he had been warned to fly, as 
the Persians were coming, and the Mussul¬ 
mans were exceedingly excited, Unfortu¬ 
nately, Sir Tbeophilus considered the in¬ 
formation from such a quarter of no im^ 
portance. Secondl y, it was proved that h 
paper was fuhlressed to, and received by, the 
Ute Mr* Colvin (lieutenant-governor of the 
North-West Provinces), by Mahomed Der¬ 
vish, revealing the whole plot six weeks 
before the rebellion actually broke out, and 
that this warning also was considered so* 
unimportant, that it was neither acted upon 
by the party to whom it was given, or re¬ 
ported by him for the consideration of the 

disregard of the rile of adoption by the Indian gov¬ 
ernment, bright have been adduced as involving 
secular oppression, ns well as religious innovation. 
Bui die suspicion of this possible wrong was not 

sufficiently strong to outweigh consideraiums of pru¬ 
dence and loyally among the masses of the Hindoo 
population* In the foregoing address of Khan Ba- 
hado^, Khan, the author, a chieftain of Mussulman 
raa*, aifecu the deepest solicitude for the safely of the 
Hindoo ridigion A member of the sect which ha* 
deluged India with blood foY the promotion of Mono¬ 
theism, Khan Bahadoor Khan affect* to he an en¬ 
thusiast for the 365,000 deities ©f Hinddoistnj and 
forgetting the pronely rising doctrines of the J Ci/Am t 
he quotes from the Shastra# a declaration,! that no 
in in is at liberty to adopt the creed of an'niton! 
Th© naw&b was probably aware that the persons he 
addressed might doubt his sincerity, hut he never- 
tildes furliislicd them with an excuse for disloyalty. 
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Mijircme government: and, Thirdly, that the 
murders of the Eiiropeaas^IT'Delhi were 
committed by order of the king, in the 
pretence of his nona und other periods 
connected with tJie royal family, mui by 
n mim of the Khaaaburdarty his special body¬ 
guard. 

01 the assumption of independent sove¬ 
reignty in defiance of existing treaties, and 
the levying of war against the British govern¬ 
ment in India, there could be no question ; 
and the prisoner was found guilty upon each 
of the four charge* alleged against him, 
whereby ho became liable to the penalty of 
death as a traitor and felon \ but in conse¬ 
quence of the assurance given to him on 
surrendering himself prisoner to Caption, 
Hodson at the college of JQurgat Nh«um- 
sy the 21 *f, Of . \ 

ffin ego vt rontonced h i a i to hit JJr maported 
for the - : i his dnysj either to one 

* The Andamans are a group of densely-wooded 
islands in the Bay of Bengal, btivmm 1U° and 13° 
N. bit., and nearly under 93* E. lung., about 3 80 
milt a muith-west of Cape Negmw, mid as much north 
of the Nicobar Idea, The Great and Link Anda- 
H fiija are separated by a channel known as Bun can's 
Pastagej and the anv of the two Is estimated at about 
3,000 squ are to d es. The na lire pop u 1 a l io n is bel it! red 
to bo exceedingly scanty, and in the lowest btete of 
Ferocious barbarism/ The inter]or of these islands 
has never yet been penetrated by Europeans \ pod 
although a British settlement tr&» attempted at Port 
CyrywHltb, in the north-east of the target ddftmi, In 
17^3, the untamable ferocity of the natives was Snob* 
se tv render itja abandonment u nn asure of prudence, 
within three yem from that time; most of the set- 
Uem having been killed and eaten by the people 0 f 
the phice* The island* then remained unnoticed 
by the British until alter the outbreak of the sepoy 
rebellion f when it heoume necessary to provide a 
secure place of transportation for the swarms of 
defeated rebel* that remained, after the sword and 
the halter had btkrtne satiated with preyj and the 
isolated condition of the Andamans at tmee bUgg^ated 
tbeir appropriation to the uses of a penal scuWr.t 
for rmiish Indian A atifEcient force of military police 
wa * ^cordmKiy^iftpatched to the Great Andaman, 
under the superintendence of Ur. Walker, of [he 
Bengtii service; and thither, from time to time, the 
rumens of the Utc Bengal army, whose live.i were 
snared t > tin- f leniency of the Ctmris-inartisJ^ were 
transported, to take their chance for existence 
among the aborigines, by whom they ware scarcely 
aurpn&ied in cruelty ami cunning. A number of 
the first batch of miliiarv convicts were nt ernce set 
to wofk to dear the land adjacent to the proposed 
settlement; while others were compelled to labour 
in the erection of «mtab!e building, for the est<-b- 
Isahment, The following extract from the Utter of 
an officer belonging to her majesty's ship 
affords some interesting intelligent regarding the 
place il Our cruise to the Andaman* would have 
been pleasant had we had other than ship provisions 
Hi the mem We coiled at Fort Biair {mtr Wd- 
quarters), and found two of the Company's ships there. 


of tbe Andaman leiand^ or foUuch other 
place as might be selected by the governor- 
general in council, 

A considerable delay occurred in carrying 
the sentence of the court into effect; and, in 
the meantime, the deposed king, with the 
females of Im family ami some native at¬ 
tendants, remained in close confinement 

thiu the precincts of the palace at Delhi. 
Sheltered by its privacy from tbe odium 
that ever accompanied the mention of his 
name, Mahomed Suraj-ao*Peen might 
here probably have lingered unfil his cxis- 
icncc and his crimes had been alike forgot¬ 
ten, but for tbe injudicious conduct of per¬ 
sona whose political importance at the time 
was sought to be established upon an 
Slowed opposition to the opinion univer¬ 
sally expressed in relation to the atrocities 
perpetrated by the adherents of the fallen 
monarch. Among such persons was the 

vtuIi fir. Wnlktfr, superintendent of the penal settle* 
merit, and othtr officers on bonrd j and then went on 
*™« to t lhe wutU of Bu timid Want, and ns fur as 
****,:k keeping die land in sight nil day (somt- 
nmea withm a^itoof iO to look for Maky vessels, 
which resort there hr ft im^mu and sea-elugs, but 
w * were unmmiefdl; in fact, noth to* was to he 
sten due a few native kills, and canoes iimiled up on 
tl]e beach. Only once did we &ee anvthing of the 
anViigts^ who w*re bathing or liahing under the tms. 

1 1 j ert» rc fourAijdmnanIs!ada—.Noribern.South<?rn, 
Middle, aiia the Great Andaman j but these have 
aevmlwtiuler rnmnd^ attached to them; and they are 
covered ao demdy with trees, tina noffiing is Wit 
of the mtenora. Port Blair waa th« only pirt where 
we could veu in re on shore, and then only with our 
rev q[ tornt , in c*su of meet! mm e nati ve&. The Com- 
pany's ahjpsbaTe loai jseferal men, beiifdw nn officer 
? L lt1 ; and when ;be iSesoslria senta water- 

)og party on shoro the Other day, they were suddenly 
a LU ik ed 1 j v nativei with bows and arrow*~~the latter 
pointed with hard wood, and found to penetrate a 
4 B S d<) ‘ Several arrows were discharged, and one 
went through a man’s thigh, which made our party 
l . Armed), end reltirn to the ship 

lor muskcLs W lien Iney got back to the watering 
place, they found that the mynget had d^toped, 

J™* rt , uh Lb f m faoepe off the casks. Little 2 
known about these native It h believed that they 

u,' t ot l e , liv " th ^ The ouJy 

ksnii oi iiesh to be had is that of the wild ptg T which 

the) shoot This mfortnatlOU was obthiTied by 
^epiq i, in the Mowing way. J believe Dt. Walker 
.em several of them awny into the Interior, with 
F 11 * 16 * to explore the eouhtrvi 

•» ^ *S“ CBWB bwk ’ ■ 

nearly all killed by the savage Before that, bof- 
tfveq a great mmioer of the sepova deserted : and ' 
those that returned eighty in 

number, were hanged J 

on the trees to Chatham Island. There are two 
Humil islands at Fort lilair-ftoss Island at the ! 
entrance, and Cbatbto in the mhluie of the harbour : 
h iLU ot these are bearing the tente of about 800 
muuneenof thei highest rank ? and as soon aa the 
rebels are caught up-cUODtry in India, they are 
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ex-me mber of pariiam^t jor + Aylesbury, 
sA'litiseoflorts to rb-oteai political capitaVJmd 
induced him to wander from the honnle*4 
paths of Antiquarian research, to thread the 
intricate labyrinths of Anglo-Indian policy, 
with a view ta eftlfghten the British public 
upon the subject of its Eastern empire, its 
sacrifice*, mil i f s wrongs. This gentle man, 
in the course of bin travels, reached Delhi, 
and, it would seCm, rm permitted to have an 
interview with the royal prisoner; end some 
details of that in ter view were, on the Ilth 
of May, 1858, communicated to a large and 
influential auditory at the St. James's Halt, 
London (amongst which were several mem¬ 
bers of the British House of Commons), in 
the following words:— |Uj 

*' Many persons regret that the king of 
Delhi had not fallen ia just punishment fur 
his offence. I saw the king of Delhi; ami 
I will leave the meeting to judge, when it 
3 i a* beard m e, whet her he is yj«a ishad ! f 
will not give any opinion as to whether the 
manner in which we are treating him is 
worthy of a great nation, I saw that 
broken-down old man—not in a room, but in 
a miserable hole of his palace—lying on a 
bedstead, with nothing to cover him but a 
miserable tattered coverlet. As X beheld 
liim, some remembrance of his former 
greatness seemed U> *rise in his mind. He 
rose with difficulty from bis couch; showed 
rue his arms, which were eaten into by 
disease and by flies—partly from want of 
water; and lie said, in a lamentable voice, 
tlmt he had nut enough to eat I Is that 
a way in which, as Christian*, we ought to 
treat, a king? I raw his women too, all 
huddled, up inn cornu with their children ; 
fi-rtid I was toid that ail that was allowed for 
their support was l&r, M-dav ! Is not that 
punishment enough for one that baa occu¬ 
pied a throne ?** 

That such a statement, front such an au¬ 
thority; should excite a large amount of 
sympathy, was naturally to be expected; ,\ad } 
for fi time, many persons imagined that the 
treatment pf the octog enaria u p risoner 0 f 
Delhi wa* marked by enmity ^dik^pjmailedr 
for and unjustitable ; but it was not long 
ere the echoes of those deprecatory sen¬ 
tences, spoken beneath the vaulted roof of 
St, James's Hall, in the British metropolis, 
were heard throughout India; nor were 

packed off t to their new heme in ihe Andamum;, 
where they have, ps cultivate the ground, first 
burning or cutting down die junglv. On Ho as 
fshuid, while we were tbeje, they were building an 


they long without a distinct and circum¬ 
stantial contradiction. A geiiLlenmn, to 
whose medical supervision, ns officiating civil 
surgeon at Delhi* tbo personal health of the 
prisoner ami his family hud hem confided 
by the authorities, no met with the 

charge as reported in tho English news¬ 
papers, than, in a tone at once decisive and 
temperate, he forwarded to England a refu¬ 
tation oi the culumuy, and loft the question 
of its author's veracity to be decided at 
leisure. This gentleman, writing from 
Delhi, Juno 23 th, 1858, after quoting the 
offensive allegations, expressed himself m 
follows 

u I hope that the report is incorrect, m 
the words at they stand are likely to nmie&d, 
For a xm\n of his yeara, the ox-king of 
Delhi is particularly active and intelligent; 
and I have seldom seen so old a roan iu 
England with equal mental am) bo lily 
energy* 

14 He resides, not iu a hole, but iu (for i\ 
native) a large room, square* with windows 
looking inwards and outwards. This room 
is divided about equally by curtains from 
one side to the other, separating the females 
from the tualce* On either side, the centre 
mom opens on to a square court—out re¬ 
served for the females of the family, and 
containing cue or two ffftali buildings (of 
godowus) used for sleeping; the other* Or 
entrance epurt provided with temporary 
dwellings for the male attendants, of whom 
there are Noveral, besides eunuch* and 
women for the service of the concealed 
ones. 

fi The wbole sqite of buildings is elevated 
some twelve or fourteen feet, and, on the ex- 
king's .Hide, overlook n garden, in the centre 
of which reside the officers iu charge of the 
prisoners, 

r - At the season of the year Mr. Bayard 
visited Delhi, no covering further than a 
sheet in/m far as my experience goes, ever 
used by the natives of Central India ; and 
the old man has no deficiency either of 
clothes, pillow*, or cushions. 

if There in no limit whatever hut the in¬ 
dividual's own desire, to the amount oi 
wa?er used for bathing or other purposes. 
At one time the ex-kiug was suffering from 
a disease not uncommon in India, but , 
rarely mentioned iu polite English cars; the 

hospital, and a pier for boat*. They are all alone, 
having only the Burmese, whom they despise, an 
gourds, to look after them, with the naval guard of 
the Compsnv,” 
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skin was abraded slightly m one or two 
^mnll patches about the fingers, arms, &c., 
from scratching only, 

“Although ho has been months under 
my care, he has not once complained of a 
deficiency of food, though, as has been his 
custom for thirly-five years, he usually 
vomits after every meal" I have, on more 
than one occasion, seen him superintend¬ 
ing the preparation of sherbet by his own 
f ' attendants. 

" The ordinary pay of an inferior work¬ 
man at Delhi, h 7s . per month—that is a 
sufficiency to feed and clothe man, wife, 
and children. Very few adults consume 
piore than 3d. worth of the common food 
in twenty dour hours. That amount covers 
i fhe charge for flour, rice, dhal, sugar, curry 
ingredients, vegetables* butter, anti firewood 
for cooking, 

tf I speak advisedly, as the accounts for 
the lunatic asylum pnas through my hands; 
and in that institution the dietary for pa* 
tienta, of different social conditions, U with¬ 
out stint—speaking of necessaries, of 
course. Paupers have au allowance of less 
! than a M n-day f for adults.—T b* Om- 
! ciATiwo Civil Subgbcjk, Batin.” 

Thus ended the Assyrian romance, whose 
foundation was to have been laid in the 
palace-prison of Delhi, 

Among the real or alleged causes for dis¬ 
satisfaction within the palace, it has already 
; been observed, that a difficulty in recognising 
the nominee of the king, as his successor 
on the nominal throne of Delhi, was a source 
of much annoyance to that personage, and 
also to hia youngest and favourite wife, the 
l sultana, Zenrrf Mahal, The question of 
succession had furnished a topic for dfssen- 
fiion within the palace, arid intrigue without 
it, from the year 1853; the king, at the 
instigation of Zetiat Mahal, then desiring 
to name the child of hir old age, Mirza 
Jmuma Buklit, heir to the throne; while the 
British govcrn m cut 113 sistedon recognising 
the superior and prior claim of an elder son 
Mirza Fiimik-oo-Deen. The contention to 
1 which this rivalry of interests gave birth, 
continued to rage with great virulence until 
1850, when the cider sou died of cholera, or, 
probably, as suspected at the time, of poison. 
This event, however, had not the effect of 
j settling the question, as there still were 
elder brothers of Jmrinm Bukht in existence, 
whose claims to priority of succession were 
i ^cognised by the Anglo-Indian govern- 
1 merit; While the mother of the latter prince 

\ m 


persisted in her endeavours to obtain the 
heirship to the throne for her own son, and 
declared that her object would be persis¬ 
tently and steadily pursued until it was 
accomplished. When, however, it was an¬ 
nounced by the government that the son of 
the deceased prince, and grandson of the 
king, should succeed in a direct line to aU 
that remained of imperial power afc Delhi, 
her hostility to British influence became 
intense; and it thenceforward was a question , 
of daily consideration with her and her par- - 
tisans, whether, by overturning the English 1 
raj t she might not forcibly obtain for her 
mn the supremacy she so much coveted; 
and thus, when other causes for dissatisfac¬ 
tion and revolt began to exert their influence 
over the army and people of Hindustan, 
her whole energies were directed to the ob¬ 
ject of encouraging and extending the in- 
-tarreotiouary movement. In the course of 
tiie trial of the king, much was shown £0 
this effect; hut as no positive act of rebellion 
had been alleged against her, it whs not 
deemed necessary, under the circumstances, 
to put the sultana, Zeuat Mahal, upon her 
trial. 

Reverting to the state of the city at the 
beginning of the year, it seems that, among 
other measures adopted for re-establishing 
order amidst its ruined streets and bazaars, 
a system of passes or permits was resorted 
to, by which a promiscuous influx of the 
native population was checked, and a regula¬ 
tion established, by which, such as were 
admitted came immediately under the eyes 
of the authorities. Each applicant, on seek- I 
ing entrance to the city, was required to ' 
pay to an officer at the Kotwallee one rupee I I 
four annas; who, in return, gave to him a 
ticket, which, on presentation at the coin- 
miasariat store, was exchanged for a charptnj 
(bedstead), and two ckukkees (grindstones); ! 
thus providing each returning outcast with 
immediate facilities for procuring rest and 
food. The effect of this humane and politic 
arrangement, was to bring a great number 
of the former residents hack to the city; 
and, according to a letter of the 20 th of 
January, the place had already assumed an 
appearance of hustle and activity it had for 
months been a stranger to. H The CJiandnee 
Cho.uk/' observes the writer, <f is now | , 
almost as much crowded of an evening as it 
was in days of yore; and the fusiliers' biuid, 
f discoursing sweet music* opposite the j 
church every Monday and Tuesday evening, * 
attracts such a goodly display of beauty and , 
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ftultvon, that ^ero it not for the European 

guards and the sliot-holcs round about, 
people might almost forget the painful inci¬ 
dents of the past six months/' The fcl- 
I owing gratifying account of the state of the 
country round Delhi, at the beginning of 
the year, was also furnished hy a gentleman 
who had visited the city, on his way up the 
country, and who any®—“ I found the traffic 
upon the Grand Trunk-road just m consi¬ 
derable as it was this time last year. Carts 
and hackeries of every description, conveying 
goods and provisions of nil kinds, and drawn 
% two, three, and five bullocks; bullocks 
and buffaloes, ponies and donkeys, laden 
nftnnier-dttshiotij with grain and other things ; 
camels in hundreds, similarly burtheued, 
besides vehicles containing native travel¬ 
lers, male and female, Mohammedan and 
Hindoo; to say nothing of the numerous 
dnk and transit carriages with European 
passengers, port-office vans, and bullock- 
train waggon®, with government stores; 
wii h nil of which several conveyances and 
beasts of burden the road is thronged along 
its entire length. No one ignorant of the 
anarchy which prevailed in these provinces 
a few months ago, would suapeet that peace 
and order had ever been interrupted, judging 
from the traffic now seen upon the road/' 
It should he observed, that these favourable 
sketches of the rebel city must be taken 
with great allow mice for the evident d impo¬ 
st tieo of the writers to see evervthing under 
the most checrfid aspect, since later deline¬ 
ations by no means support the views taken 
by them of the ulterior and exterior con* 
ditimi of Delhi at the beginning of 1858, 

The adminittmtion of the province of 
'/ wlirch Delhi had formed the capital, vvfts, 
early in the year, transferred to the able 
management of the chief commissioner in 
the Punjab—Sir John Lawrence, K.C.B.; 
who arrived at the seat oj his new govern¬ 
ment about the 24th of February, arid, by 
his judicious measures and energetic action 
upon cvciy disturbed point, the districts 
round Delhi were speedily restored to at 
least a semblance of order. The first ob¬ 
ject of the new chief commissioner, was to 
convince the people of the province under 
bis command that they were really once more 
in the hands of the British government, 
and, with that view, he issued a circular to 
the commissioners of the three districts of 
Xlelhi, Hrisar, and Sirs a, directing that every 
community and section of a community, 
nud individual within those districts, should 


be made to repay the fosses sustained by 
Europeans during the rebellion. The dr, 
cular, which was entitled ^Compensation 
to Sufferers bv the Insurrection/* was 
couched in the following terms;— 

H 0 . /Siwat^Camp, Delhi 5th March, 1858* 

!)ir, I atn lit retted to dr.tw your iro mediate 
attention to the moo very, from ins urgent village*, 0 f 
thp value of the property plundered by them' from 
the British government, or from ita European British 
subjects, or European foreigner or from native 
Uimiians, or fnm the natives of the country who 
threw in their lot with os, anti suffered in conse¬ 
quence of signal fidelity* 

"2nd* Tiie bhief commissioner i$ read red, that 
every community, section of community, or individual 
who may have plundered or destroyed property, real ( 
or persona], belonging to any of the ibovo-meu- 
ttoned part ies, shall he made to pay the v lue of 
same to the utmost of his or their means, and within 
the e&rltest teaionable period; provided always that 
ihtt exaction of this specific compensation shall be 
exclusive mjd irrespective ox penal fines, or other 
legal penalties, to which the cfedera mav h* 
subject J 

11 3rd* It wffi therefore bo the cfuly of the local 
au'horittee to aamv.rin summarily, and estimate 
fairly, the value of toe property plundered or de- 
J n£ter whatever eircumsteacufi. Dm care 
Will also be taken to avoid exaggeration or mistaken 
estimates. 1 hm the parties wb<> plundered or did 
the nuachtef having been detected, awards for specific 

aums w d be declared against them, such awards 
being regulated exactly by the amount of the damages 
done? so that, in this respect, plunder and retri¬ 
bution tr ay bo in precise proportion. Perhaps, in 
some. cas-a, the recovery of the full amount due will 
be impossible, and so we must content ourselves with 
exacting what we cart. 

4tn* Again, although, in tome cases. It might bo 
possible to nacL more than th* sum awarded, rat 

herein tt it not neoessmyti grind PU oh amount: it 

mil suffice to take that, and no more. If the offend- 
era deserve to have to pay more on account of general 
misconduct, ihen th*t matter can be d-Jt with 
hereafter. 

,J f h(? tnotlt! of coilem.mg or realising the amount 
in such individual ©uses, must be left very much to 
ih© discretion of th^ district officers. It will be well, 
however, to indicate certain methods open to itdop^ 
! !0r J p In towns, or wards of towns, the amount can 
bo levied by a houst-ux or pro me cess* Bm h cess 
may he either fixed on value of bonne* or tn refer'nee 
to pttticuUr guilt, if that can be timttfadnmvd, or In 
such like considerations, 

in vilJjigeSj, also, the plan may he adopted, espe¬ 
cially m regard to mis, agricultural residents; but 
as the mhahilante of such villages will, many of 
them, lie cultivators or landowners, their Sand wilt 
ailtj rd a proper means of realisation* The money 
can bo ratenbly fixed upon the land, due regard 
being had, however, to the fiscal demands on the 
& /il &n d ^rops, and to the expediency of not impove¬ 
rishing the occupant,, so far a? they seriously impair 
his power of cultivating. If the whole sum cannot 
be realised at one©, yearly instalments might he ac¬ 
cepted for moderate periods. 

H Moreover, if the case should be aggravated, or if 
other modes of realisation should fail, proposals fur 
-_ .181 * 
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forwarded to the Court of Directors in 
England for its decision. The effect of 
this report w m simply a strengthening of 
the guards to whom the safe keeping of 
the prisoner was confided, and the issue of 
an order from the military commandant, to 
dispatch his majesty at once in the event 
of au attempt to rescue lum from his cap¬ 
tivity, and from the doom he had wantonly 
brought down upon himself and liis unfor¬ 
tunate race. The stringency of this ex¬ 
treme order was partly necessitated by the 
gradually perceptible assurance of many of 
the natives, who began to exchange their 
tone of obsequious servility for that of in¬ 
solent indifference, if not defiance. It was 
publicly asserted among them that reverses 
had occurred which crippled the British 
resources, and that the native troops 
would, in a short time, recover Delhi from 
its infidel captors; that the events at Luck- 
1 now were falsely reported in favour of the 
British, who, in fact, had been there signally 
defeated; and that the time was fast ap¬ 
proaching, when the Mogul city would be 
again, and for ever, freed from the pollution 
of the Feringhee raj* It was probably 
with a view to show the unconcern with 
which these reports were received, that an 
opportunity was seized to exhibit as we ! 
the power as the generosity of the British 
government, under the following circum¬ 
stances. 

A riasaldar of the irregular native cavalry, 
named II id ay ut Ali, was, at the period of the 
outbreak in May, on leave at his native vil¬ 
lage, M abort ah, in the Goorg&on district; 
and while there, thirty-two fugitives, con¬ 
sisting of men, women, and children, who 
lmd escaped from B hurt pore, reached the 
village* The rrisaldnr received the whole 
of them into his house:—treated them with 
kiudoess, supplied them with clothes, and 
ibr eight days provided for them a separate 
and liberal table* When, ut length, mes¬ 
sengers arrived from Delhi to tell him it was 
known that he had Europeans under his 
protection, and that the king's troops would 
be sent against him, and to bring the Kaffirs 
to Delhi, the man yaised a force of the vil¬ 
lagers, who appear to have been attached to 
him, and who, for his sake, escorted the 
fugitives to the extreme limit of the district 
under his influence, and placed them in 
safety; where they remained until prepara¬ 
tions had been matured for their further 
progress towards a European station. This 
was accordingly effected, and the whole 
184" 


party reached Agm in safety during the 
month of June, 1857* For this loyal and 
meritorious conduct, it was considered pro- i 
per by the government that a public avowal 
of its approbation should be made by the 
chief commissioner at Delhi; who, accord¬ 
ingly, on the 2Ut of April, 1858, held n 
grand durbar, at the residency, which was 
attended by a large assembly of Punjabees, 
Ghoorkas, Hindustanecs, and Europeans, in 
the presence of whom the rissaldar was ad¬ 
dressed by the commissioner in terms of 
unqualified encomium of his fidelity and 
gallantry- lie was then, in the name of ! 
the government, presented with a sword of 
honour, valued at 1,000 rupees, and also 
with asmiuud, under the signature of the 
govertlor-general in council, conveying to 
him, and to his heirs for ever, in free jag- 
hire, his native village of Mahonah, the 
annual revenue of which, at the time, 
amounted to 5,400 rupees. 

A leas agreeable spectacle was shortly 
afterwards afforded to the inhabitants of the 
city, in the execution, by hanging, of the 
k i u g * 3 soo th my e r, H u$s tm U sh k urie, o u th e 
29ih of May, for his connection with the 
outbreak of the previous year. As no one of 
particular note had recently been executed 
in front of the KhoivaUee, the circumstance 
occasioned a large gathering of the native ; 
population, who looked on lit silent wonder, 
that so powerful a man as the king's sooth¬ 
sayer, who had given ten years of his own 
existence for the prolongation of that of the 
king to a like extent, should not be able to 
deliver himself from the bauds of the Kaffirs. 

A test of the improved and settled state 
of the district governed by Sir John Lau¬ 
rence, was supplied by the fact, that the cus¬ 
toms 1 collection for the mouth of July f 1858, 
amounted to 6,557,800 rupees; being an 
increase of the same collection over that ol 
July, 1855, of 58,990 rupees; and for that 
of 1850, of 59,245* For the month of July, 
1857, there was no collect ion of revenue 
whatever in the city And district around j 
Delhi* 

The amount of prize-money reported in 
October, 1858, for the capture of Delhi, 
reached to twenty-eight lacs of rupees, or 
£280,090 sterling; but its appropriation 
had not yet been finally decided upon. The i 
fatuous crystal block and marble platform, 
which adorned the Dew as Khan, or princi¬ 
pal hall of audience, in the Mogul palace, 
were forwarded to Calcutta for transmission 
to England; and the crown and jewels of 
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tlie ex-king* with those of his family, were 
aUo transmitted to the Indian metropolis, to 
augment the prize fund by their sale. 

Before closing the present chapter, it will 
he proper to refer briefly to the operations 
of the troops dispatched in various directions 
from Delhi, in pursuit of the discomfited 
and fugitive rebels. Of the proceedings of 
the column under Brigadier Great hed, 
mention has already been made;* and it 
will be remembered, that Brigadier Showers, 
with a force under his command, also left 
Delhi on the 23rd of September, fur a spe¬ 
cial purpose near the tombs id the vicinity 
of the city ; ami that the object having been 
accomplished, f the brigadier returned to 
the capital, where he remained until the 1st 
of October, when he was again dispatched, 
with a column of considerable strength, to 
operate In the adjacent districts west and 
north-west of Delhi, The purposes for which 
this force was put in motion were also effect 
tually accompli shed, and it returned to head¬ 
quarters on the 9th of the ensuing month, 
having, in the cotLrse of its march out and 
home, taken four important forts, burnt 
many obnoxious villages, and captured, 
besides the raj aha of Jlmjjur and Bfcbulghux, 
about seventy guns and eight lacs of rupees* 
with a vast quantity of am munition, and 
many horses. Three days after the return 
of this force, upon receipt of news from 
Rewnrce (a town about forty-seven miles 
south-west of Delhi), another column was 
formed under Colonel Gerrard, of the 14th ; 
native infantry, for service in that direc¬ 
tion. Tim force consisted of the 1st fusi¬ 
liers and Sikh infantry, with some carabi¬ 
niere,. guides, and artillery, joined by parties 
of irregular Cashmeriaos, Mooltanees, and 
others. With this miscellaneous gathering 
Colonel Garrard marched to Bewares, and 
from thence to the town of Narnol in Jhujj ur, 
where a rebel chief Simnund Khan (a rela¬ 
tive of the rajah already made prisoner by 
Brigadier Showers), had taken past with a 
strong party of the Joudpore mutineers. 
Colonel Gerard immediately charged the 
enemy with his cavalry, and drove them 
into u fortified serai in the town, which, 

* See ant#, \k HO. t See ante, n. fiS. 

t Fumidtebad (Happy Abode) is the capital of a 
,‘mcJl d: - in c £ of the Doan, *imifai.y named, an 1 is 
situated at a abort distance from the Ganges, about 
185 miles gouth-ea&t of Delhi* The town, which 
mas founded by a Patau colon)-, some 1;0 years 
riuci, is surrounded by a strong wall, and In its time 
ha* men one of the principal st;aus of commerce for 
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after a severe but brief struggle, was carried 
by the infantry. la this affair one officer 
only fell; hut that, one, unfortunately* was 
the Commander, Colonel Gerard. Among 
the shun on the part of the rebels, whs also 
fhe chief in command, Summed Khan. 

Early i n No vein her, an other col u m n, under 
the order® of Colonel Beaton, marched from 
Delhi in a south-eastern direction, between 
the Jumna and the Ganges, clearing the 
road of spaall detached parties of the enemy 
as it advanced; and, on the 13th of Decem¬ 
ber, U arrived at Gangheree, a large village 
on the Kalee Nudilee, twenty-four miles 
from AJlygurh, where a small foice from 
JJolundshuhur* under Colonel Farquhar, had 
just previously halted. The rebels, who 
were in great force in the neighbourhood, 
had received information of the arrival of 
Colonel Farqiihur^ party, but appear to 
have been ignorant of its junction with that 
of Colonel Seaton, which consisted of be¬ 
tween three aud four thousand men, a large 
proportion of which were cavalry. The 
united force had scarcely been encamped 
two hours, when a strung body of the enemy hs 
cavalry appeared in front of it, making de¬ 
monstrations of an ip tent ion to attack the 
position, and commenced a heavy fire from 
two 6-pounders and a 9-pounder. Without 
waiting an instant, the carabiniere and 
Hodaon*& horse, with some artillery, ad¬ 
vanced towards the rebels, and dashing in 
amongst their ranks, overthrew and cut 
down numbers of them; the carabiniere 
then charged the guns. As they approached, 
three charges of grape were poured into 
them at a hundred and fifty yards* distance, 
which told fearfully; but, without hesitating, 
the gallant follows rode on, charged home, 
sabred the gunners, and took the guns. In 
this affair the enemy lost, in killed alone, 
between four and five hundred* The cant- 
biuiera lost twenty-five horses out of seventy, 
and the other cavalry in a nearly equal pro¬ 
portion. The loss of the British, in men, 
was reported at twelve killed and fifty 
wounded. 

On the following day Colonel Beaton pur¬ 
sued his march towards Futteghur, about 
three miles from Furruckabad and, on 

Upper Hfrtioetfm. The buildings generally are 
commodious, and even elegant; and itn streets ere 
oI good width, and well shaded with fine trees. T' -u’ 
its tiourlehmg condition of kte yws, it tv* het*n 
chiefly indebted to the neighbourhood of the British 
e&ntvument* ct Fuiteglmr (the Fort of Victory), 
about three miles to the south-east of the tow n, la 
1804 the Mahrattiis, under IIolfcsrframounting t o 
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ALA AND Mi^POOBTE*] 

! the 18th, dame up with the enemy tit Put- 
1 taenia—a town about sixty miles north-west 
of the place first named. When about 
three mi'as from their position, the force 
wan halted ;ind the line formed, having the 
horse artillery cm either dank, and the 
cavalry on the right an| rear* Colonel 
Seaton then advanced : m lie carae otL the 
enemy opened fire from a battery of twelve 
! gmi», which they had formed in front of the 
tow n * The R ri t fob arti i jfery re pi i e d m d, 

[ under cover of its fire, the infantry advance I; 

| but it was no part of the rebel tact ids to 
wait for a dose acquaintance with the ap~ 
proaehing line of bayonets, when bik>nght 
down to the charge: their artillery ceased 
to fire, and in a moment the whole force 
turned and fled. The English cavalry and 
| artillery 'hen dashed on with a cheer, and 
completed the rout of the enemy, whose 
guns, standing camp, ammunition, and sup¬ 
plies were all captured, and between seven 
and eight hundred men were killed. The 
rebels, on this occasion, were commanded 
by Ahmed Yer Khan and Mohsou Ally, 

S two Mohammedan zemindars, whom the 
uawab had appointed lieutenant-governors 
of the caster n and western districts of Put- 
teghur, and who were amongst the first tc 
fly from the field. One of their subordinate 
, officer# was, however, not sufficiently active 
j to escape, ai*d falling into the hands of the 
victors alive, was presently tried by drum- 
bead court-rmirtial, and condemned to be 
shot as a traitor. In [his action the British 
Um was merely nominal. 

While halting for the necessary rest 
of the troops, the column was joined by a 
small force from the garrison at Agra, under 
Major EU1 t and the march was resumed, 
('Scaring the district towards Etawnh and 
Myiipooiio. The self-ennobled personage 
who B rjled himself rajah of the latter place, 
and who had fled at the approach of Great- 
bed's column in October,* afterwards re¬ 
turned to his capital, and expelled the offi¬ 
cials left there by the brigadier; and again 
| had managed to collect a formidable band 
of rebels (troops ami btttimashes} around 
| him, although Iiri palace was destroyed, and 
hri treasury and jewels carried off* Ti e 
punishment unavoidably deferred in October 
wtM now to be inflicted. 


0-d. 1857. 

On the 27th of December, Colonel Seaton 
once more came within reach of the enemy, 
who were favourably posted behind a tope, 
about a mile from My up auric, and there 
appeared disposed to await his attack. He 
at once made the necessary arrangements, 
and commenced operations with a rapid 
discharge of Ids light guns, which was 
promptly replied to by the rebel artillery* 
The colonel then ordered his cavalry round 
to the right of the enemy's position, to at¬ 
tack his Sank. While this movement was 
Ining carried out, the infantry, Jed by Major 
Eld, deployed into line, and advanced at the 
charge upon the enemy's right. As the 
troops marched forward, a sharp fire was 
kept up by the artillery of both forces; but 
again, at the first flash of the English 
bayonets, as the Wright steel gleamed in the 
morning sunlight, the rebels turned and 
fled ! A rapid and precise fire from the 
artillery and rifles, told with terrible effect 
upon the flying host ; and the cavalry, which , 
had now cleared the tope and reached the 
open ground, dashed off in pursuit of the 
fugitives, and cut them clown without resis- i 
tance, along a distance of seven miles* 
Here again the rout was complete, ami | 
sit |una fell into the hands of the vi- tors. 
The loss to the enemy upon this occasion 
was estimated at from 250 to 800 men. 
Colonel Beaton, being rims master of the 
position, advanced Upon Mynpoorie, which i 
he took possession of without further resis¬ 
tance; but the self-styled rajah had, as on 
the former occasion, secured his own safety 
by a timely flight. The following telegram 
announced the occupation of the town by 
Colonel Seaton's force :— 

"Myrniooria, Dec, 

Found the enemy this monthly posted behind 
some h%h f ree*, a mile west of the city. Ha op*#d 
with four guns m I advanced. The horse arfi&ry 
guns made a detour tu the right, supported by cav¬ 
alry', the heavy guns and infantry following. The 
enemy, finding himself cut oif, soon began to retreat, 
L T ook all his guns, and cut up 250. As yei, none 
reported killed on our side. 1 ’ 

The victory at Futtecala bad cleared the 
road to Futteghur; and by the successful 
movement on Mynpoorie, Cofonel Beaton 
was enabled to open communications with 
the comamuder-in-chief, and await bis 
further O'ders far operations in the Doah* 

the enormous army only escaped by the superior 
fieetness of their horses* 

* Set* anie, p, 72. 


20,000 men, were signally defeated by General Luke, 
in a conflict under the walls of Furrtickabadj when 
S,000 Mahrattas were cut to pieces, and the Hut of 
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Tii b clef^etioti of some portions of the troops 
compbaiug the Gwalior contingent of the 
Mali a raj ah Scindia, on the 14th of June and 
the 4th of July, 1857, has already been 
noticed ;* and it is now necessary to trace 
the proceedings of the remainder of that 
force, before we advert to the operations of 
the army under the command of Sir Colin 
Campbell, after Ilia return to Cawnpore in 
November, 

The position of Scindia had been, from a 
very early period of the disturbances, one 
that called for the exercise of a vast amount 
of firhaness md sagacity. At the com¬ 
mencement of the outbreak the maharajah 
was but twenty-three years of age; hut, from 
the completion of his eighteenth year, he 
had displayed high qualifications for the 
government of Ins country, which had 
greatly benefited by Im rule; and, at the 
[ same time, he had secured the respect of 
j the British authorities in India, as well by 
his unswerving friendship aa by his prudent 
and digi i i f e d corn! ucfc. It was not illcreforc 
surprising, when the hour of trial arrived, 
and his sincerity was tested, that it should he 
found the confidence reposed in him had 
been worthily bestowed. The revolt of the 
native army of Bengal against the authority 
of the Company, with whom he was upon 
terms of strict amity, naturally placed 
Scindia in a position of great embarrass¬ 
ment between the British government on 
the one land, and the troops of his contin¬ 
gent on the other* This force, which he was 
bound by treaty to maintain for the service 
of the Company, consisted chiefly of men 
gathered from different parts of Hindustan 
proper, ant from Guile; who very early ex- 
Iiibited their sympathy with the aspirations 
for independence, and revenge* of their fel- 
fl IfoL fo pp* 4i7~5¥f>* 


fow-coiuitrymen on the Jumna and the 
Ganges. His own personal army consisted 
chiefly of Mahrattas—a race hitherto proved 
to he rancorcmsly hostile to the Hindoos, 
and therefore not likely to be influenced 
by any considerations on their behalf; hut 
yet, in a general struggle with the Ferin- 
ghee for the restoration of the Mogul 
dynasty to the throne of Hindastan, it be¬ 
came impossible to foresee how long the 
antipathy of races would he able to resist 
the influence of a combined effort in favour 
of an independent native sovereignty. 

Freon the time of the defection of a part 
of the contingent force m June, 1357, 
nothing but the most strenuous exertions 
and on remitting vigilance on the part of 
Seiodirij had kept the disaffected portion of 
the remainder from joining the rebel force 
n t Del b i. The so w c re, h o w e ver, kept h arm - 
less by the firm yet conciliatory policy of 
their ruler, who himself continued to he 
their paymaster, and, to a certain extent, 
ensure 1 their fidelity by keeping their pay 
slightly in arrear. During July and August, 
occasional desert ions were reported ; and 
some minor detachments at isolated sta¬ 
tions, marched off to join the insurgents; 
but the main body still exhibited an appear¬ 
ance of subordination and fidelity. At : 
length, the mutineers of Hcdkaris contin¬ 
gent, from Indore, arrived in the vicinity of 
Gwalior, and the effect of their association 
with the troops of Scindia soon became ap¬ 
parent in the disturbed state of the contin¬ 
gent. Many of the men belonging to Ihe 
latter were now seduced from their allegi-, 
ance; and at length, on the 5th of Septem¬ 
ber, a considerable body of them deserted, 
taking %kh them seven guns and a large 
quantity of ammunition. Two days nftoV- 
wards, the native officers of the contingent 
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1 waited upon the maharajah, and announced 
the deter in iuation of the whole of the re- 
j main in g force to join their brethren in arms 
I against the English raj; and demanded of 
his highness their arrears of pay, with food 
and conveyance dr her to Agra or Cawn- 
pore* Circumstances now assumed a seri¬ 
ous aspect afc Gwalior, and, after some 
unavoidable delay, the state of affairs was 
reported to the governor-general by tele- 
i graph from Jfiliow, in the following mes¬ 
sage:— 

' f Mliow, September 28 th, 1857. 
ff Scindia, on the 7th, was insolently 
pressed by the contm&ent mutineers of 
Gwalior, for pay, for carriages, and for a 
leader to head them on a march to Agra* 
Scindia refused ; but found it advisable to 
place eleven guns in position, and to in- 
I trench. On the 7th, the Mhow and Indore 
rebels were at the Chumbul, where they 
had collected fifteen bonU, and, cm the 8th, 

1 were Crossing baggage. On the 9th, the 
, contingent mutineers advanced guns out of 
Mora, raised religions standard of Hindoo 
Islam, and fired a salute of twenty-two 
i guns* They seized carriage from neigh¬ 
bouring villages 

To the demands of the mutinous contin¬ 
gent, Scindia returned an immediate and 
decided refusal; and, during the excitement 
that followed among the men, appreheu- 
aioxis for the personal safety of the inatia- 
rajah Idmself were more than once enter¬ 
tained. fortunately, the greater portion of 
his Malir&ttas continued faithful to their 
prince; and the chiefs and landowners of 
the neighbouring districts having tendered 
him the assistance of their retainers, the 
gathering storm passed over for a short 
time, mid the troops, reassuomig an appear¬ 
ance of fidelity, returned to their duty* 
When the united body of Indore and 
Gwalior mutineers and traitors marched 
from the vicinity of the latter city on the 
5th of September, they proceeded, m no¬ 
ticed in the telegram, toward* the Chum¬ 
bul, which river they crossed on the 8th, 
and took possession of the fort of Dhoipore 
(about thirty miles distant from Agra), where 
they remained, supporting themselves by 
plundering the adjacent districts, until the 
j ejjd of the month, occupied in concerting a 
plan of attack upon Agra, which they at- 
' tempted to carry into effect ori the 10th of 
| October, with the result already described. 3 * 4 
At length, on the 15th of October, the 

* S. 1 ante t p. 02* 



whole of the remaining troops of the Gwa¬ 
lior contingent, with a number of the Mah- 
rattas, consisting altogether of six regi¬ 
ments, four butteries, a siege-train, 

rose in open mutiny, again hoisted the 
standard of rebellion, and, without offering 
any injury to Scitulia or the inhabitants of 
his capital, marched from their canton¬ 
ments, and took the direction of Juloim—a 
large town of Butideletmd, about twenty- 
five miles west of Galpee; in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which place they encamped, 
and remained during the rest of the mouth, 
without attempting any offensive movement 
except against the local authorities, but 
gathering reinforcements and supplies from 
various quarters. On the 11th of Novem¬ 
ber, a column of the mutinous force, con¬ 
sisting of 3,900 men, with eight guns* was 
pushed on to Cnlpee (about forty-five miles 
south-west of Gawnpore), where it remained 
iii readiness to cross the Jumna* Here the 
advanced column was gradually augmented 
by the reserve from Jaloun, and by a large 
body of rebellious troops from Banda and 
other disturbed districts; and afc length, on 
the 21st of November, the whole force, 
amounting to 20,000 men, with thirty-eight 
pieces of cannon, commenced crossing the 
river prepanitoiy to an ^lack on Garth- 
pore. 

The importance of this place as a central 
point of strategy, was obvious to the com¬ 
mand ers of both forces* On the north side 
of it, and merely divided by the river* lay 
the kingdom of Go do, with its capital, 
Luck now-—so important; in relation to the 
occupancy of the summudiug territory ; on 
the south-east was the city of Allahabad, 
commanding the great line of route for troops 
from Calcutta; ou the north-west, Agra 
mid Delhi lay on the direct route from the 
Punjab; while, on the south and south¬ 
west, were the roads along which armies 
could approach from the two southern presi¬ 
dencies of Madras and Bombay* The pos¬ 
session ut Cawnpore was therefore of the 
utmost importance to either party; and Sir 
Colin Campbell had directed his alien!.ion 
to the maintenance of that position previous! 
to his departure for the relief of Lucknow ; 
its safety being entrusted to General Wind * 
ham, whose gallantry at the Redan, before j 
Sebastopol, had won for him an ini perish- ' 
able celebrity—the instructions given to 
him by the coinmumler-ir chief being, to 
remain quiet in his position unless h tracked, 
and to keep the communication safely open 
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from Lucknow, via Oawnpore, to Alla¬ 
habad. 

The movements of the Gwalior amt Isi¬ 
dore troops were, from time to time, re¬ 
ported to General Windham by spies; anti, 
about the middle* of November, be learned 
that the rebel force, with a formidable park 
of artillery, had arrived within twenty miles 
of Cavviipore. The troops under tbe com¬ 
mand of General Windham, comprising 
about 2,000 men, at this time occupied an 
intrenched position or fort in the south¬ 
eastern suburb of the city, at no great dis¬ 
tance from the intrench men t formerly held 
by Sir Hugh Wheeler. The position was 
close to the Ganges, and completely covered 
the bridge of boats which communicated 
with the Lucknow-road ; but unfortunately 
for the immediate exigency, occasioned by 
the advance of the rebel force, the city of 
CJawnpore lay directly between the position 
held by the general and the Cal pee-road, 
by which the enemy approached, It became 
necessary, therefore, by a speedy movement, 
to secure a point of defence against nn 
attack from the threatened quarter, which 
should place the town in Ids rear, and 
check the approach of the rebels before 
they reached it Leaving, accordingly, a 
portion of Ida troops to protect the in- 
ti'enchmerit and bridge, he proceeded with 
the remainder to Dlmbaulee, a village ou 
the north-west of ('awnpore, on the Calpee- 
road, where he took up a position, having 
the Gauges terminal branch canal iti his 
front, and the *md and canal bridge at a 
short distance from his left flank. 

On the 25tb of November, the enemy 
was reported to be in force within. fifteen 
miles from OawnporA; and General Wind¬ 
ham determined to arrest their further pro¬ 
gress while yet at a distance from the city 
left to his protection. At three o'clock, 
therefore, un the morning of the S6cb, he 
marched from his new position at Dhu- 
boulee to encounter the rebel force, leaving 
his camp-equipage and baggage under 
guard, and having with him about 1,200 
infantry, consisting of portions of tm 31 h, 
82nd, 88th, and rides, a hundred mounted 
sowars, and eight guns. Having advanced 
between eight and nine miles on the Gal pec- 
road, the troops arrived at B how see, near 
the Pnndoo Nuddec, on the opposite side of 
which the enemy was found strongly 
posted. The British force advanced to the 
attack with a line of skirmishers alon g its 
whole front, having supports on each dank. 


and a reserve in the centre. The enemy 
opened n heavy fire of artillery from field 
and siege gnus; hut the English troops 
carried the portion with a rash, cheering .-its 
they wen ;; and a village, half a mil© in the 
rear of the enemy, was speedily cleared j 
The mutineers then broke from their ranks, 
and took to a disorderly flight, leaving be¬ 
hind them twoThowitfcera anti a gtm. Upon 
reaching a height on the opposite side of 
the Village, in pursuit of the flying enemy, 
it was discovered that the main body of the 
rebel farce was close at hand; the troops 
engaged being only the leading division. 
To invite an attack by this overwhelming 
force, was deemed likely to endanger the 
safety of the city: anil General Windham, 
upon consideration, resolved to return to 
Cawipore, towards Which he was closely 
followed by the enemy, until lie reached, 
the bridge over the canal; and thus leaving 
the position he had occupied in the morn¬ 
ing ia his rear, he encamped for the nig)it 
on the Jewce plain, tit a short distance 
from the north-western angle of the city; 
but keeping the bitter between his force 
and the intrenched fort near the bridge of 


boats ou the Ganges. 


On the foil owing day (the 27 th), the 


etiesny, who had advanced in great strength 
during the night, commenced a spirited 
attack upon the Britis h force, with an over- 
u helming discharge from their heavy guns* 
The attack was sudden, and did not appear 
to have been anticipated by the general, 
who speedily found himself threatened on 
all aides, and very seriously assailed on his 
front and right flankJi but, in spite of tie 
heavy bombardment which continued with¬ 
out intermission during five hours, the 
troops held their ground, and so far pre¬ 
vented the direct advance of the enemy. 
At length, the pertinacity of the attack* 
upon his front and thinks, induced General 
Windham to ascertain pemmally what 
might be doing in his rear; and there, to 
his surprise and mortification, he found 
that the enemy, by turning his flank, had 
penetrated into the town, and at that 
mo to ©lit were att a c k in g h i s i litre n ched pos i - 
tion near the river* An order to retire to 
the fort was immediately given to the 
troops, and it was obeyed with such an 
unusual celerity that a great portion of thy 
camp-equipage and baggage was left la the 
mercy of the enemy. This booty Was oi 
course eagerly seized ; and among other 
valuable property some 500 tents, besides 
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saddlery, harness, and camp requisites of all 
kinds, fed the bonfires 'that were lighted ' 
that night to announce the advantage 
gained by the rebel arm; 


house and verandah bespattered with blood, 
where the ladies and children were mur¬ 
dered by order of Nana Sahib; the tree 
against which the children were dashed; 


The intrenched fort was eventually reached , and the hideous well,'now closed tip into 
by General Wrodh*jm’* troops, and the pro- f which the mutilated and recking bodies 
tectum requisite ter t le passage over the ! were thrown. On arriving at the gate of 
Gauges was happily continued. For that I the fort, I found that the people, civil and 
night the troops remained strictly on the milmrv, wore rushing into it from their 


defensive 

. Sitter, indeed, was the mortification with 
which the survivors of this unfortunate day 
I contemplated the disastrous occurrences 
i that had signalised it One private letter 
1 from a a officer Nays—^ You will read the 
j account of this day 's fighting with astonish- 
| ment; for it tells how English troops, with 
their trophies, f,ud their mottoes, and their 
ihr-fumed bravery, were repuked, and lost 


houses and tents, with whatever clothes and 
articles of value they could .snatch up. I 
narf ordered my gharr}*-waggon into the 
fort; but the driver went away with the 
horse, and I saw him no more. He, how¬ 
ever, left the vehicle. 

“3,20 s.it—Saw our troops retreating 
into the outer intrenchment. A regular 
panic followed. Trains of elephants, camels, 
horses, bullock-waggons* and coolies, came 


thoir vxmn, tlieir baggage,, and their posi- in at the principal gate, laden with stuff. 
U :n A to %m scouted aod despised natives The principal buildings in the fort are the 
of India I The beaten Fermghees, an the | general hospital, the sailors' hospital, the 
cremy has now a right to cal! them, have ] post-office, and the commissariat cellars, 
recreated to their intreuchmeuts, am id over- Around these houses, which are scattered 
torrid teak pillaged baggage, men's kits, j crowds of camels, bullocks, and horses were 
fipging camels, elephants, horses, mid collected, listened by ropes to stakes in the 


servants! All this is most melancholy and 
disgraceful A—Another officer, who has 
ffiven his iptes iu the shape of a diary, 
affords a vriid idea of the occurrences of the 
2 ItkjindJ!gtb of^irpvemher, in the follow- 
iug passa^ It should be observed that 
the writes/ was the bearer of an important 
message to General Windham, and had 
arrived at Cawnpore, from Futtafipore, with 


ground j and, among the animals, piles of 
trunks, bed*, chairs, and miscellaneous fur¬ 
niture and baggage, There was scarcely 
room to move. The fort may cover three 
or four acres, I should my ," Met one of 
the chaplains hastening into the intrench- 
ment. He had left everythmg in his tent 
outside. The servants almost everywhere 
abandoned their masters when they heard 


4 mauLKi* ivut-n uiev neara 

a degh^ntfif nflegj on the very lay of the , the guns. Mounted officers were galloping; 
repulse of Umdlmm t troops He says- across the rough ground between the inner 
lbe U-;u!ve o cluck gun Hruck ns I reached and outer iat ranchmen ts, and. dhooly after 
• he intreMciimcut, ami this was followed by diiooly, with its red cu.iams down, conceal- 
genernl cannonade. General Windham , ing some poor victim, passed cm to the 


had gone out to meat the enemy, nod I was 
directed to Brigadier W ilsou, as command- 
hig officer in the iutrenckment. When I 


hospitals. The poor follows were brought 
in, shot, cut, shuttered, and wounded iu 
e very iuiaginable \\ay ; and as they wa n t 


» \ , .* , + way; ana as tnev want 

had duhvered my message, he sent for , by, rw stamps might be seen hanging over 
Uptam Morphy, the bn gad e-major, to | the sides of the dhoolius, literally like torn 
whom I repeated it. 1 then went to the butcher-meat. The agonies which I saw 
hotel, where I took up my quarters; and as some of them endure during the sum&l 
1 mt 111 the /rnmdah ’ alter a comfortable operation*, were such as no tongue or pen 


breakfast, a dhoolv passed, having a man 
within it, whose head bar! just been shat¬ 
tered hy a bail : it was a horrid spectacle 
tliat, my first glimpse of military glory! 
The roar of artillery anri the shafp crack of 
rides continued; and 1 proceeded to the 
gate of the fort to inquire why n;y baggage 


cun describe. The surgeons, who did their 
utmost, were so overworked,, that many 
sufferers lay bleeding for hours before it 
was possible to attend to them. Here and 
there, both outride the hospitals and within 
them, a man Jay ott his bloody litter breath¬ 
ing mit in* hfo The groans and cries were 


* - - . . auc miu ci ics wtsre 

!lad «* »•“ Up to my quarters. Be- lieartretffing. T saw one sailor earned in 
tv. een tue hotel aud the fort, the garrison, a litter on flic shoulders of four men; he 
provost, Who was my guide, shewed roe the [ was severely wounded, but kept up his 
1110 
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spirits nmaismgly, md spoke to IiU coni - 
radesaa he passed, quite jocularly. 

“ But T me st be brief, else I shall lose 
the mail. The retreat is thus explained. 
General Wiudham, who repulsed thecoemy 
yesterdaVj went out to-day about noon to 
attack the three divisions of the Gwalior 
rebels under Nana Sahib, Windham was 
routed, I regret to say, and lost his camp, 
with 500 tents, the mess plate of four regi- 
\\ menu, no end of tents, saddlery and har¬ 
ness in an unfinished state, and, it 43 
said, private property valued at jK>Q,Q(H)] 
lie left his flank exposed, ami made no pn> 
vision for the safety of his camp. This has 
been a most disastrous affair, Felt the 
want of something to eat in the evening, 
but could procure only some biscuit from 
the commissariat. Slept hi my waggon / 3 
During the hasty retreat of the 27th, one 
of the guns was unluckily capsized in a 
narrow street of the city. It was not 
thought prudent at the time to retard the 
flight of the troops to the inlmuchment, 
by staying to get it again upon iU wheels; 
but at night, 100 men of the Gith regiment 
were ordered to assist some men of the 
naval brigade in their endeavour to secure 
the gun. This was a delicate task in the 
midst of a oily crowded with the enemy; 
but it was accomplished; and the occurrence 
1 is thus described by a» officer of the naval 
. brigade engaged hi the affair:— 

" We marched off, under the guidance of 
a native, who said be wquld take us to the 
spot where the gun lay. We told him he 
should be welt rewarded if ho brought us to 
the gun; but if he brought us into a trap, 
i we had a soldier by hi m, f at full cock/ 
ready to blow his brains out. We passed 
our outside pickets, and entered the town 
1 through very narrow streets, without a 
! single nigger being seen, or a shot fired 011 
either side* We crept dong; not a sotd 
spoke a word—all was as still as death ; and 
after marching in this way into tlie very 
heart of the town, our guide brought us To 
the spot where our gun was capsized. The 
soldiers were posted cm each aide, and then 
we went to work. Net a man spoke above 
bis h eath, amt*each stone was laid down 
quietly. Wheor we thought we bad cleared 
enough, I ordered the men to put their 
shoulders to the wheels and gun; and when 
all was ready, and every man bad Lm pound 
before him, I said, * Heave I' and up she 
righted. We then* limbered up, called the 
soldiers to follow, and we marched into the 


lntrendiluent with our gim without n shot 
being fired. When we got in, the colonel 
returned us his best thanks, and gave us all 
an extra ration of grog* We then returned 
to our guns in the battery / 3 

White this interesting night episode w m 
progressing in the Very heart of the enemy's 
position, General Windham and his supe¬ 
rior officers were engaged in consultation as 
to the means by which to avert the mischief 
that had gathered around them* Had it 
been possible to obtain reliable informatioii 
concerning the position of the enemy's 
artillery, n night attack would have been 
resorted to; but as no such information 
could be obtained, it was resolved- to defer 
operations till the morrow, -J A^eerdttfgly, 
early on the morning of the 28th of Novem¬ 
ber, the force, divided into four sections, 
was thus distributedOne, under Colonel 
Walpole, was ordered to defend the ad¬ 
vanced portions of the town on the hit side 
of the canal; a second, under Brigadier 
Wilson, was to hold the intrenehment, and 
establish a strong picket on the extreme 
right ; a third, under Brigadier Carthsw, to 
hold the Bit boor-road, in advance of the 
iutrench-me&t, receiving support, if neces¬ 
sary, from the picket there ; and the fourth, 
under Genera! Windham himself, was to 
defend the portion of t he town nearest the 
Granges, on the left of the cfrnal, and support 
Colonel Walpole, if requisite. These ar¬ 
ts ngements were special 1 V; intruded to pro¬ 
tect the ihtmuChmeut and the bridge of 
bouts—so vitally important in commotion 
with the operations of the comraauder-m- 
ehief in Oude; but the position of the whole 
was to he purely defensive. 

By the time the troops hud taken the 
positions assigned to them, the enemy came 
on in strength, and a severe struggle 

ensued. \JThe Gwalior mutineers hud been 
joined by another force, led by Nana Sahib 
in person, and by a third, commanded by 
his brother Bhola Sahib; and altogether, 
the insurgent army numbered about 21,000 
men, besides ar; immense train of bud- 
mashes and Goojursin quest of plunder. This 
arm ament matched unmolested over the 
ground that had been occupied, or traversed, 
by the British troops? on the preceding day, 
and reached the vicinity of the intrench- 
incut without encountering any opposition. ■ 
Colonel Walpole's division, ou the left, was 
the first met with: hh men sustained the 
onslaught of the rebels with great firmness, 
ami* after some hard fighting, drove them 
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back with a tremendous sacrifice of life : no ! 
prisoners were taktn, and it was only by 1 
ili is division $bat any perceptible advantage 
was gainedV Being ably seconded ^ % 
Colonels 'Woodibrd and Watson, mid Cap- 
^ tain Green, Colonel Walpole not only te- 
ptiUed the enemv, but aUo captured two of 
Itia 18-pounder guns. Brigadier Garth ew, 

. who struggled throughout the day against 
a formidable body of the enemy, was at 
length compelled to retire from bis position 
as the evening drew on—a movement which 
incurred the dissatisfaction of the com- 
nmnder-m-ohief, when the brigade report 
was laid before him. Brigadier Wilson, 

; who was eager to render service at the point 
so hardly pressed, Jed his section of troops, 
chiefly consisting of the 64th regiment, 
against four guns, which had been placed 
by the rebels in front of Cart he si As position. 
In the face of the enemy, and under a mnr- 
| dewms hre from their gnus, the veteran 
officer and bis gallant man advanced for 
more than half a mile up a ravine, com* 
mantled by high ground hi front, as well as 
un both sides; and, from a ridge which 
crowned the front, the four 9-pounders 
played i*pon them with terrible effect. 

I Nothing daunted, they rushed forward, and 
had nearly reached the battery, when they 
' were met by a large force of the enemy, till 
1 then concealed in a bend of the ravine. 
With such odds to encounter, further pro* 
grass was impossible, and the troops were* 
compelled to retreat, the officers failing at 
almost every step* Brigadier Wilson, Major 
Stirling, and Captains Macrae and Morphy, 
fell iu this unfortunate affair, which was a 
repulse in every sense of the term. The 
surviving troops retired to the intrench* 
meet; and, on the night of the 2StH of 
November, the mutineers revelled as victors 
ill the city of Caw n pore. Everything in 
the place that had belonged to the British 
troops or native Christians, was now at 
their mercy j and among the booty thus ac¬ 
quired, were 10,000 rounds of Enfield car* 
tridges, the mess plate of four of the Queen’s 
regiments, the pay matters chests, and a 
large amount of miscellaneous property» 

The diary to which reference has already 
been made, affords some interesting details 
of this disastrous affair of the 28th. The 
writer commences thus:—- 

“ Saturday, November 28th. 
11 9.40 a,>i.—H eavy firing on our right 
ic 9 50 a,m.—H eavy firing on our left. 

* 11.15 a,m.—B rigadier Wilson has been 
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carried into his tent mortally wounded* 
shot through the hack and left lung, lie 
lived for two hours, and then calmly sunk 
to his rest. His last moments proved him 
to be a hero and a Christian. The chap* 
lain remained with him till he died* 

“The conduct of tbobkli regiment t)iis 
morning has justly excited admiration. 
Brigadier Wilson asked General Windham 
to allow him to charge the enemy with the 
64th, of which he was colonel. Permission 
was granted. The regiment advanced in 
the face of the enemy, and under a rout 
derous lire, for more than half a mile, up a 
ravine commanded by high ground in front, 
as well as on the right and left. From the , 
ridge in front four 9-pounders played upon 
them as they went forward* The left flank 
of the Gwalior rebels rested on the Gauges, 
and their guns were protected by dense 
columns of troops, who Jay under cover, 
and were strongly supported by cavalry ou 
their left. After disputing every inch of 
the ground, their front line was driven 
back by the steady and determined lire of 
the 64th. It then appeared, that over¬ 
whelming numbers of the hostile force lay 
concealed in three or four parallels behind. 
These ruse unit met. tiro G4Lh as soon ns the 
foremost offkers (Major Stirling, Captain 
Saunders, Captain Morphy, Captain Macrae, 
Lieutenant Parsons, Lieutenant 0 J Grady, 
and. others) reached the crest of the ridge, 
and charged upon the guns, followed fay the , 
column. Major Stirling fell glorious!} 7 in 1 
front of the battery, fighting hand-to-hand ! 
with the enemy, of whom lie killed several, j 1 
Captain Morphy was shot through the 
fa cart, and seemed to bound from his sad- l 
die, falling heavily upon his head. Captain 
Macrae also met Ids fate like a soldier, with 
his face to tiro foe. Captain Saunders, | 
commanding the leading division, dashed 
forward, followed by Parsons and 0 T Grady* 
Parsons instantly received a Severe wound 
iu his sword arm* O'Grady cheered the 1 
men on, waving bis cap in the air, until bo I 
had the honour of laying hi* hand ou one 
of the guns. The regiment took up the 
c!roer, and bunied on to thc t %upport of 
Saunders and O'Grady, mow fiercely en¬ 
gaged in personal conflict with the Gw a- | 
jiors. The fine old brigadier (whose horse, 
wounded iu two places, carried him with 
difficulty over tiro rough ground) was push- 
ing on with all possible speed to the frout, 
shouting, * Now, boys, you have them t* ( 
when he received his mortal wound. As he 
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\vm unable to keep h\s seat in the saddle» 
^omc of his brave fellows carried him to the 
rear, while he continued to urge the troops 
to maintain the .honour of the corps. At 
this juncture the enemy fell hack on their 
reserve, which lay concealed in the paral- 
bds behind. Then occurred one of those 
I blunders which neutralise the effect of the 
bravest actions. Two of our own guns 
opened fire on the 64th regiment from the 
loit:; and, at the same instant, the enemy's 
cavalry, together with the overwhelming 
force of in fim try in front, poured clown 
upon the right, and compelled our troops 
to retire. Strange to say. Captain Saun¬ 
ders, and, I helieve. Lieutenant 0-Grady, 
escaped unhurt After the death of Bri¬ 
gadier Wilson and Major Stirling, Cap¬ 
tain Saunders became the senior officer 
present; and his conspicuous gallantly 
to-day deserves not only honourable men¬ 
tion, but such reward ns a soldier covets. 
The hospital to-day is a perfect aeel- 
tbima/*' 

An officer of the 64th regiment, de- 
i scribing the incidents of the day, writes 
thus:—' r We had to turn out about two in 
thu morning to occupy the Baptist chapel, 
winch is situated a abort distance to the 
north of the intrebclwbeiit, and we thought 
, to have had a quiet day; but just after 
breakfast-time, crack went the rifles in 
iiont, and, in about ten minutes, the 
GiicTCy -$ shot, shell, and grape, came pitch** 
i Wg into mid over the place in fine style. 
However, no one was hit, as we had excel¬ 
lent cover. We soon got tired of it, how¬ 
ever; and, to oiir delight, we perceived a 
reinforcement of the 34th Coming up the 
mml. So we " fill in' in front of them, 

: alld parched dow n the react for about half 
a mile, when we suddenly came upon the 
enemy’s battery, in a most formidable posj- 
turn. Of course, the instant they perceived 
I OS, a storm of grape, shot, shell, kc.. 
opened upon us. The brigadier gave the 
word to charge, mul ‘at fora’ we went; bur. 
sadly reckoned without our host. You will 
imagine what a lire we were exposed to 
ivlicn 1 tell you that we went in fourteen 
officers and 160 men: of the former, seven 
w ere kilted directly, and two wounded ; of 
the latter, only eighteen killed and fifteen 
wounded—so the officers were evidently 
i picked out. We fought at the gups for 
about ten minutes. Two were spiked— one 
by Major Stirling, who rushed up to it 
sword in hand. The native gunners rushed 
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at us in the most ferocious manner, cutting | 
with their swords and throwing bricks. By | 
tho latter, Captain Bowlby and I were 
knocked down together, but jumped up 
again directly, when the devils came at ns 
again with swords and shields. J fired my 
pistoi at one follow, and I suppose I hit 
him, for he did not come on. Brigadier 
Wilson was killed. I was just behind him ' 
when his horse was struck by two halls. 

He was afterwards shot through the body. 
However, we were regularly heateu off; 
and then commenced a most terrible re¬ 
treat. Hie guns (six in number) and - 
swarms of infantry poured in a withering ! 
fire. As I ran to the rear, officers and men ■ 
were shot down within a yard of me ; but I | 
escaped by the greatest, miracle. I ran by the 
brigadier’s side until his horse was hit, which 
whs about twenty yards from the muzzles, 
when I passed him. Directly an officer 
whs down, the sepoys cut him to pieces 
witli their tulwars. ' But fanev J60 men 
charging six guns and about 1,000 infantry*! 

1 Ve were awfully blown in getting up to .. 
their position, as we had to cross a deep 
null sit,’ and up the oilier side, 1 whs one 
of the first ‘fortunates’ up—at least, all the : 
officers were in front; but there could not 
have been more than fifty men with us. 

e hail two guns in our possession for a 
few minutes; but our supports failed m, 
and then it was, ‘Devi; take the hindmost.’ 

We have been under a hot fire now since 
the 26th. I a in writing this from cut- 
outer trench, and the shut and shell are 
flying about from both sides. However, I 
we me c^uitc safe, and have not had a casualty 
since we entered the trenches. The sepoys 1 
occupy tho adjacent rains; and, as they 
run from one to the other, we pot them. : 

Tl i-y had done themselves up with hang 
yesterday, intending to rush at us with 
their swords; but the brutes failed after 
ali. It was a dreadful sight to see the poor 
officers being cut up. They were all round 
me; but, by the greatest mercy, 1 was not 
touched. 1 lost my sword-belt, scabbard, ! 
pistol, and keys (which were attached to the 
scabbard.) W hether the whole apparatus was 
cut away by a shot or not, ] cfon’t know. 

Oh, I forgot to tell you thin, in the first, 
day’s fight, I tumbled into a burning Iime- 
Irilfe but didn’t get hurt a bit, although I 
«*t ionc of my pistols. One of the poor 
fellows (Gibbons, 52nd), who was after¬ 
wards killed at the charge on the guns, 
rushed in after me; but i scrambled out i 
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by inyself We caught a spy or sepoy tin 
morning and didn't we blow his brains 
out? I never could ha ye believed that one 
could get ao accustomed to firing; hut I 
mo assure you that one pays mo more 
attention to 'whistling Dick 3 going by, than 
one would to a bit of paper* In the gun 
scrimmage my coat and sword were splashed 
aJ! over with blood. These GwaKors that 
we are fighting now, are some 20,000 
strong, and the natives are joining them 
every flay. They had forty guns or so at 
the begitmipg of the row"; but now they 
bare lost some to us. This trench business 
is harassing work. We have been four 
days and four nights without taking our 
things off. There m a ruined bungalow 
about 44)0 yards off, full of sepoys. The 
brutes sometimes tire into us in the mid¬ 
dle of the night; and the general won't 
let us make a rush and drive them out. 
They shelled our hospital the other day, 
and, I believe, wounded some of the 
patien ts. JJ 

Great the mortification inflicted upon 
General Windham, by the result of his 
operations on the 27th of November, had 
been, it was severely augmented by the 
defeat sustained by the troops under his 
command oil the following day. The pr&- 


fa mi lies, had received intelligence from 
Cawnpore, which induced hint to press for¬ 
ward in advance of the convoy, and that ho 
reached the intrench ment during the evening 
of the 28th November,* and immediately 
assumed command of the force, now suffering 
under the double mortification of defeat and 
the los soft! i ei r c am p - eq u i page and l >& gga ge; 
while the city of Caw rt pore, which he had left 
but a few weeks previous, in the undisputed 
possession of British troops, was now en¬ 
tirely occupied by a rebel army, which, em¬ 
boldened by success, was preparing to attack 
the position he had m opportunely reached. 
However much annoyed by the circum¬ 
stances that surrounded him, Sir Gulin 
Campbell's first consideration was for the 
preservation of the unfortunates whom he 
had already once rescued from imminent 
peril, and who were now closely approaching 
a new scene of danger, the passage over the 
Ganges being rendered pahifully hazardous 
by the con tinned dre of the enemy* whose 
heavygims had been directed upon the bridge 
of boats from daybreak of the 29th. To put 
an end to this annoyance, some heavy guns, 
under the command of Captain Peel and 
Captain Travers, of the artillery, took up a 
position on the left bank of the river; and 
I hy their vigorous and well-directed efForteu 

tige £ >C his name was obscured, and the at length succeeded in keeping down the 


vaunted invincibility of British soldiers be¬ 
came, for the moment, a subject for derision 
atnoog the rebels, who exulted in their acci¬ 
dental triumph. Encouraged by success, 
and by the severe loss they had inflicted 
upon the English troops, the commanders 
of the insurgent forces punted for the mor¬ 
row's Stui that should light them to the new 
victory they anticipated, and which they 
intended to crown by the entire extermina¬ 
tion of the whole British force in the in- 
trench in ent* Already were proclamations 
prepared, announcing to the inhabitants of 
Cswupore, and the adjacent districts, the 
litter destruction of the Feriughee raj, and 
the restoration to independent sovereignty 
of the ancient dynasties of Hindoos tarn 
The traitors, dazzled by the brilliancy of an 
unexpected triumph on two successive days, 
were blind to the approaching future; they 
knew not that the avenger was near, that 
succour ivas at hand, and that a terrible 
punishment was about to be inflicted upon 
them. 

It has already been stated that the com- 
wank r-iii-chief, while on the road from 
Lucknow with the rescued garrison and 
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fire of the enemy. 

The convoy Lad been halted shortly after 
dusk ou the evening of the 28th, about 
three miles from the Ganges, with instruc¬ 
tions to await an order to advance. Prepara¬ 
tory to that movement a column had been 
dispatched, under the commritidof Brigadier- 
general Grant, to secure and keep open the 
road from Cawiipore, through Ftittehpoqe 
to Allahabad; and the remainder of the 
troops, under the personal command of Sir 
Cohn Campbell, were ^o disposed as to pre¬ 
sen. 1 : an effectual check to any movement 
of the enemy. These arrangements being 
complete, on the 29th, as soon as the evening 
had become sufficiently dark to veil the < 
movement, the artillery park, the wounded, 
and the rescued families, were ordered to 
advance and ftfo over the bridge; but it was ’ 
not until six o'clock in the evening of tha 
SOthjj that the last curt of the convoy had 
cleared the passage over ibe river; the 
transport having occu pied thirty eoii tin nous 
hours between its commencement and its 
close. 

Again we may have recourse to the 
* &ee ante, p, 98 . 
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Diary for mine interesting details of the 
events of Sunday, the 29th of November :— 
w At dawn great guns began to play upon 
tia. Soon afterwards the cannonade became 
general, and, by 7 am., it was something 
tremendous—shot and shell flying over us 
in all directions. 

“8,30 am ?—Good news! Sir Colin 
Campbell, with a strong reinforcement^ and 
470 women and children from Lucknow, 
are on the other aide of the Ganges, which 
flows under the northern parapet of our 
iutrcnchment, The troops with the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, said to number 3,000, are 
much needed here to-day. Looking over 
the wall for jui instant (it is not very safe to 
show one*s head), £ see two bodies of horse¬ 
men in advance, and an extended line of 
troops, elephants, camels, bullock-waggons, 

| and camp-followers, stretching far away to 
| the horizon. The banging of pur own guns 
} just at our ears is most deafening. Grape 
I and round shot have been falling on the 
i tree close to our tent Some shells, 1 be¬ 
lieve, have fallen on the hospital, which is, 
unfortunately, much exposed. Every square 
j foot of the floor and verandah of the general 
I hospital is covered with wounded officers and 
men. 

"11.40 a* M; “Horse artillery, 9t!i lancers, 
32nd, 53 rd, and 93rd regiments have crossed 
the bridge of boats below our fort. Heartily 
glad to see the kilts, the plumes, and the 
tartan* May God defend, direct, and bless 
my brave countrymen ! Such a Sunday l 
Two sheila have just whizzed over our 
heads* 'Fall-in, 82ud! > ia the cry. We 
hope the advance with fixed bayonets is now 
to be made, ns the rebels are taking shelter 
under some ruined houses. The hotel is in 
flames. 

a 1$ Noon.—Grape, round shot, and rifio 
Imllets, rushing over us in slight showers, 
A rouud shot lias crashed through the big 
tree beside us, 

" l —This is exciting. Another large 

round shot over our bends. They have not 
quite got our range. Fortunately, the 
parapet protects us in some degree* Bang I 
another over us ! Again—again—again (a 
shell this time, and hurst.) Our guns on 
the parapet are answering them, so that the 
earth trembles, A person has come into 
tent saying, ‘We have killed loads of the 
enemy . 7 The more the better, we all think. 
The artillery is beautifully directed by 
Captain Ibmgerfiekl and others on the 
parapets. 


“2.18 —The cauiKmndc has paused 

for hrdf-amhour, £ hear Lucknow soldiers 
and their old comrade* exchanging greeting* 
and congratulations in their rough but 
hearty style } and counting over the dead 
and the wounded of their acquaintance. 

"2.35 icM. — Cannonade commenced 
again. The rifles have not ceased nil day. 
Colonel Pyers and his men have done good 
service* 'They went into action on Friday 
ns soon as they reached Cawnpore, although 
they had marched forty-eight miles almost 
without halting, aiul some were lame, many 
footsore, and all weary. Their arrival 
seemed to be the mean? of saving the fort, 
when our other troops were in full retreat. 
Col one! Wood fo rd, an ex cell e u t o {Ticer, w u U 
whotu I came from Benares to Allahabad, 
was killed in a hand-to-hand fight in the 
field yesterday. The church, I am just in¬ 
formed, was burnt hist night by the enemy ; 
and the assembly-rooms and school have 
been burnt to-day. There is a dense column 
of smoke ascending from the town about 
half a mile off. 

“4 p.m. —One of the ladies from Luck¬ 
now has come in, and M -- and I have 

given up the tent to her. She has a most 
touching story iu tell, and she tells it most 
effectively. She gave m in half-aii-hour 
what might be the substance of an interest¬ 
ing volume. She arid her husband have 
lost their all. 

u 5.30 p.m, —The scene from the veran¬ 
dah of the general hospital is at this mo* 
menfc one never ro bo forgotten. A proces¬ 
sion of human beings, cattle, aud vehicles 
(six miles long), is coming up to the bridge 
of boats below the fort.' It is just about 
sunset. The variety of colour in the sky 
and on the plain, the bright costumes and 
black faces of the native servants, the crowd 
of camels and horses, and the piles of furni¬ 
ture. m& m forth, in the foreground at my 
feet (all seen between two pillars of this 
verandah, which is raised some eight or ten 
feet from the ground), produce a very re¬ 
markable effect. But the groans of the 
poor fellows ou charpoys and on the floor, 
behind and around me, dissolve the fascina¬ 
tion of the scene. 

<f Slept again in my waggon. ,J 

The operations of Brigadier Cart hew, in 
the action of the S8tb of November, are de¬ 
tailed in the following report from him to 
the rleputy-itdjutant-geueral; — 

« CawLjpwe, December 1, 1857. 

« Sir,^I have the honour to submit, fflf the in For - 
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oration of Major-general Windham, commanding 
the Cawnpore division, the following report of my 
defence of the bridge and Bithoor-road, on the 28th 
ultimo. 

“At daylight cm the 28th of November, 1 pro- 
needed, according to ins true t Eons, with her majesty's 
84th regiment, two companies of her majesty's 82nd 
regiment, mid four guna of Madras native artillery, 
to take up a position at the Racket-court; two 
com pa idea of her majea^a 04 ch regiment having 
been placed in the Baptist chapel, to keep up com- 
mumcation with me. When within a few hundred 
yards of the Racket-court, 7 received instructions 
through the late Captain Macrae, that General 
Windham preferred the position of the previous 
evening being taken upon the bridge, and the 
Bitboor-road defended, l consequently retired, 
leaving a company of her majesty 1 * 84th j pgimemt to 
occupy the front line of broken-down native infantry 
huta, and another company lu their support, in a 
brick building, about a hundred yards to their rear. 
1 then detached a company of her majesty** 04th to 
the opposite side of the road across tht plain, in a 
line with the above support, to occupy a vacant 
house, to man the garden walls, and the upstair ve¬ 
randah. These companies formed a strong position, 
and quite commanded the whole road towards the 
bridge, 1 halted at the bridge, with the remainder 
of the 34th and four-guns, and barricaded the road, 
and placed two guns on the bridge. I then sent two 
companies of the 84 th, under tie u ten ant-colon 1 1 
Kimjjson, to occupy the position he held the previous 
evening, to prevent the egress of the enemy from the 
town towards the intrench man ts; also to defend the 
road from Allahabad. This picket 1 subsequently 
strengthened with two of my guns, which could not 
be worked on the bridge. 

“A brisk fire was k pt tip by the enemy from 
their position against the native lints, on the ad¬ 
vanced skirmishers ami picket, and upon the bridge, 
by their guns (10-pounders), throughout the whole 
day. About mid-day, Captain Macrae conveyed 
instructions to me to proceed to the front, to attack 
the enemy's infantry and guns ; that he was to con¬ 
vey the same l instructions to her majesty^ 64th regi¬ 
ment, and both parties to advance at the same time. 

“Captain Macrae took with him, to strengthen 
the 041 h, forty men of a company of her majesty** 
82nd, which I had placed as a picket at the old 
commissariat compound, for the ]protection of the 
road leading from that direction to the Intrench h.ent. 
1 advanced with 


net afford; but desired them to bold their position* 
as long as possible, and then fall back to the head of 
the bridge, which they did about live o'clock. 

“ The enemy were now increasing in large num¬ 
bers on our left, occupying houses, garden-walla, and 
th. church, A company was sent through the gar¬ 
dens to dislodge the enemy, aid drive rheni from the 
church j b 1 '* *be enemy were strong enough In posi¬ 
tion to mamtmu, or rather to return to. their position, 
I then concentrated all my force on both flanks of 
the bridge, and wjth the guns kept up a heavy fire. 
The enemy now brought up a gun into the church¬ 
yard, which enfiladed the bridge at a distance not 
exceeding L50 yards, my own guns not biting able to 
bear on thtir position. Tb a enemy were still in¬ 
creasing, and working round to my rear by tny left 
flank; I retired the guns about n hundred yarns, so 
as to command the bridge and the road leading 
from the town. 

H Officers and men were at this time falling fast 
around me. I applied for a reinforce merit, but by 
the time they arrived night had set in, and I now 
considered it prudent to retire*with the remainder of 
my force into the mtrenchment, which was done 
with perfect regularity, the rein for cement of rifle i 
protecting the rear. 

“Although for some time earnestly advised to re¬ 
tire, I refrained from doing so, until l felt convinced 
that, from the Increasing numbers of the enemy, the 
fatigue of the men after three days' hard fighting, 
and my own troops firing in the dark info each 
other, the position was no longer tenable, and that 
Consequently it became my painful duty to retire. 

41 1 beg to forward *t return of the killed unu 
wounded during the day. 

“ M. OjiRTJiJSW, Brigadier, 

*• Commanding Madras Troops/* 

The return showed three officers, and 
twelve tHui-eonmR doned officers and pri¬ 
vates, killed ; and ten officers, and sixty-five 
men, wounded. One private also was re¬ 
turned as missing. 

f l'he f \ issa t i sfaction of the commander-iu * 
chief at Brigadier Cartiievr 1 a conduct, was ex- 
pre 


ressed m the ft lowing memorandum — 


my two guns and a company of the 
34th from the bridge, taking, as 1 advanced, the 

company stationed To my right in the upstair house, iitistant-adj ut&ntrgSfter&l, Cawopore divislqn, Ai- 
am! tht r.oiUT■■any in the broken huts, With Its tup- , though bis excellency fully auftutl the arduous 
port nu my left. I nature of tim service on which Brigadier Oarthew 

“ advancing mid clearing the from line of tree?, had. been engaged during the 28th of November, he 
I was desirous, and tmdeafqured, to push the whole cannot record his approval of that officers retreat on 
,oi my party across the plain in front, to charge the the evening of that day. 

u Under the instructions of Major-general Wmd- 
_ ham, his commanding officer, Brigadier Ciutliew had 

could not ds doTi**_ Til** J3i n -t* Wi Ir^il Kolih lilafilirl lira ■nov flon TV.# a ill i»nmhlh i» 


* £ Ifea cl -quartern, Camp, Caw n pore. 

“Dec. 0 th, 1857 . 

“TJijo oommouder-In-chief has bad under considera¬ 
tion Brigadier C&rtbeWs despatch, dated *' Caw n pare, 
3rd of December, 18o7/ J addressed to the deputy 


imertiy r guns; but m their infantry still occupied 
the broken ground or other huts, and my force with-] 

The 


out support, Jt couii ' not be done. The enemy** been placed jn position. No discretion of retiring 
guns v/erc dtivtep for to the rear by the fire of my ; was allowed to him. When be was pressed bard, be 

■ . ■ IM ■ *'1- I • H'i If >■ b> IT' Vl ■ /ah T ■> V *1 1 ... 1 . 1 ■ - jl V ■> 1 


two gun*, alter which my skirmishers, support, and 
right picket, took up their original positions, and I 
returned with the gun* to the bridge. Shortly after 
tliHj the enemy ? infantry were seen to bo skirting 
along he edge pf the town, w th the evident inten¬ 
tion of turning our flank, and of pouring a fire upon 
us from the Houses on our left. Both picket and 
akirombem applied fur re in force me fits, whjch I could 

196 


sent for ieiu foray menu; which, ns the c om naan flor¬ 
in-cbjfef happened to be present when the request 
arrived, his excellency is aware, were immediately 
conducted to his relief,by Major-general Windham 
in person. It would appear from Brigadier C^tbew 1 * 
letter of explanation, that he did not watt to see the 
effect of the reinforcemum* which had bfet brought 
lu him* but, to the greot astonishment of Major- 
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general Windham and his excellency, retired almost 
immediately after, 

“ With respect to these occurrences, his excellency 
feels it necessary io make two remarks. In the first 
place, no subordinate officer, when possessing easy 
means of cominim1 -i titiu with his immediate superior, 
is permitted* according to the principles and usages 
of war, to give up rt post which has been en¬ 
trusted to \m charge, without a previous request for 
orders after a representation might have been made 
that the post had become no longer tenable, 

“Secondly, It roighr have occurred to Brigadier 
Garth ew, that when Major-general Windham pro¬ 
ceeded to reinforce the post, according to his just 
request, instead of ordering the garrison io retire, 
it was tire opinion of the major-general that to 
hold it was an absolute necessity* His excellency 
refrains from remarking on the very serious conse¬ 
quences which ensued on the a balden me® of the 
post in question. 

The night, winch had arrived, was more favour¬ 
able to the brigadier for the purpose of strungtliening 
his position, than it was to an enemy advancing on 
him in the dark; at all events, there were many 
hours during which a decision could have been 
taken by the highest authority in the Intrenchment, 
whether the post should be abandoned or not, with* 
out much other inconvenience than the mere fatigue 
of the garrison. 

“The commander-in-chief must make one more 
remark. Brigadier Carthew, in the last paragraph 
of his letter, talks about his men firing into one 
another in the dark, Ilia excellency does not aces 
how this could occur If the men were properly posted, 
and the officers in command of them duly instructed 
as to their respective posit!.usd* 

The condition of the discomfited troops 
of Windham may be conjectured from the 
following telegraphic message from the 
commandei-in-chief to the governor-general 
in council; aud also from the unusual promp¬ 
titude with w hich it was attended to;— 

“Ciwnpore, December 2nd, IBfiT, 

“ In consequence of the fore:* under .Major-gen¬ 
eral Windham having been &o much pressed at 
Cawnpore, prior to my arrival, I regret to say that 
a very large portion of his camp-rqinpage, aban¬ 
doned on ihe occasion of his retreat from outside 
the city, and the store-rooms, combining all the 
clothing of some of the eight or ten of hia regiments 
here and at Lucknow, have been burnt by the 
enemy. I must, entreat your lordship to give the 
most urgent orders for the transmission of clothing, 
great-coats, ike., from below, to make up the defL 
cicncy which has occurred in consequence of this 
lamentable circumjitanned 

The urgency of this request admitted of 
zm interposition of red-tup?-mi, and orders 
were given direct from the governor-general 
for the immediate supply of necessaries 
for the troops, hi lieu of those destroyed by 
the rebels. 

The following despatches give the official 
details of the occurrences between the 26th 
aurl 30th November, already referred to :— 


lt The Chmmtmder-in-Chief to the &tW£r7ior-fjmiernL 
“ Head-quarters, Camp, Cawnpori, 

u December 2nd, 16t>7, 

M My Ijord,—In accordance with the instruction* 
of your lordship, arrangement* were finally made 
with Sir Janies Outrara, that hh division, made Jp 
to 4,000 strong of all arms, should remain in position 
before Lucknow. 

“This position includes the post of Airouhagh, his 
Standing camp, of which the front is ,1,500 yards in 
the rear of that post, and the bridge of Bunn tic, 
which is held by W Madras sepoys nod two guns. 

“ On the 27th, 1 marched with Bpgadicr-gunvrnl 
Grants division, all the ladies and thou dies who h^d 
been rescued frani Lucknow, and the wounded of 
both forces; making m a! lab out 2,000 people, who ui 
it w; j h necessary to carry, and etica/hpeu the evening 
of that day a little beyond Bunnee bridge. Trie 
long train did not, reach completely and file into 
camp until alter midnight, 

** When we arrived at Burmee, we were surprised to 
hear very heavy firing in the direction of Cawnpore. 
No news had reached me from that plaoa for several 
day*; but it appeared ueeesnry, whatever the in¬ 
convenience, to press forward a* quickly as possibly 
The march accordingly recommenced at S A. M. the 
next morning; and shortly afterwards I received two 
or three notes in succession—first, announcing that 
Cawnpora bad been attacked ; secondly, that General 
Windham was hard pmsc<h ; nd thirdly, that he 
had been obliged to fall back from outride the city 
into his in trench me nt. The force was accordingly 
pressed for ward, convoy and all, and was encamped 
within three miles of the Ganges, about, three hours 
after dork, the rear-guard coming in with the end of 
the train some twenty*four hours afterwards. I 
preceded the column of march by two nr ibrt-o hours, 
and rtached the intrench me tit at dusk, rue re I 
learnt the true stale of affairs* 

* f The retreat of the previous day had been effected 
with the loss of a certain amount of cauip-ecntipage; 
and shortly after my arrival, It was reported to me 
that Brigadier flarthew hat! retreated from n very 
important outpost. All this appeared disastrous 
enough; and the next day the city Wa* found in 
possession of the enemy at all points, It hud now 
become necessary to proceed with the utmost caution 
to secure the bridge. 

“ Alt the heavy " tm Attached to General Grant’s 
division, under Captain Peel, H.N., and Captain 
Trover*, B.A*, were placed in position on the left 
bank of the Gauges and directed to open fire, and 
keep down the fire of the, enaitty cm the bridge. 
l‘hi* was done very effectually; while Brigadier 
Unpegs brigade, with some field artillery and cavalry, 
was ordered to cross the bridge, and take position 
near liie old dragoon lines. A oross-fire was at the 
■mule time kept up from the intreitchment, lo cover 
the march of the troops. 

** When darkness began to draw on, the artillery 
parks, the wounded, and the families, were ordered 
io file over the bridge ; and it was not till six o’clock 
p.M*, the day of the 30th, that the last curl’ had 
cleared the bridge. The passage of the force, with 
its incumbrances, oyer the Ganges, had occupied 
thirty hours. 

“The comp now stretches from the dragoon lines, 
in a half circle, round the position occupied by tin# 
late General ISir Hugh Wheeler, the foot artillery 
linos being occupied by the wounded and the fami¬ 
lies, A desultory fire has boon kept up by the 
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enemy on the in trench moot and the front of the 
ca<hp *tnce this position waa taken up, and I am 
obliged lo submit to t he hostile occupation of C'ftwn- 
pore, until the actual dispatch of ah my incumbrances 
towards Allahabad has been effected* 

“ However disagreeable this may be, and although 
it may tend to give confidence to the enemy, it is 
precisely one of those cases in which no risk must 
be rim, I trust, when the time has arrived for me 
to act with due regard to these considerations, to see 
the speedy evacuation of his present portion by the 
enemy In the meantime, the position taken up by 
Brigadier-general Grant's division, under my imme¬ 
diate 01 tiers, has restored the communications with 
Puttehpore and Allahabad, as had been anticipated* 
The detachments moving along the road from these 
two places have been ordered to continue their 
march accordingly. Major-general Windham's 
despatch, relating to the operation? conducted under 
his command, is enclosed, 

,J In forwarding that document, I have only to re¬ 
mark, that th» complaint made by him in the second 
paragraph, of not receiving instructions from me* is 
explained by the fact of the letters he sent, announc¬ 
ing the approach of the Gwalior force, not having 
com a to hand. The first, notice I had of his embar- 
ra^ment, was the distant sound of the cannonade, as 
above described. All the previous reports had de¬ 
clared that there was but little chance of the Gwalior 
contingent approaching Cawnpore,- -I have, &c*, 

“Cfc Campbell, General, Commander-in-Chicf* Tr 

ft Major-general C. A. Windham to tho Commanthr - 
in- Chief* 

“Ciiwnpore, November 30th, 1857* 

" Sir,*—In giving an eccnunt of the proceedings of 
the force ’under my command before C&wtipore, 
during the operiitSons of the 2Qth, 27th* 28lb, and 
29th installt, I T trntt your excellency wil! excuse the 
hasty manner in which it is necessarily drawn up, 
owing to the constant demands upon me at iht pre¬ 
sent moment, 

“Having received, through Captain H, Bruce, of 
the 5th Punjab cavalry, information of the move¬ 
ments of the Gwalior contingent, bet having received 
none whatever from yemr excellency for several days 
from Lucknow, in answer to my letters to the chief 
of the staff, I was obliged to act. for myself* I there¬ 
fore resolved to encamp my fence on the canal, ready 
t^ strike at any portion of the advancing enemy that, 
came within my reach, keening at the same time my 
communications safe with Ca w o pore, Finding that 
the contingent were determined to advance, 1 re¬ 
solved to meet their first division on the Pandoo 
Ntid d ire. M v force cornua te d of about 1,200 bay o n ets 
and eight guns, and a hundred mounted sowar*. 
Having m rny camp-equipage and baggage to the 
rear, 1 advanced to the attack in the following 
order :— 

u Four companies of the r fie brigade, under Colonel 
R- Walpole, followed by four companies of the S8th 
Connaught rangers, under /Jeutenant-colonvL B. H. 
Maxwell, and four light 6-pounder Madras guns, 
under Lieutenant Chaiuter \ the whole under the 
command of Brigadier Cart hew, of the Madras 
native infantry. Following fthift force was the 34 th 
regiment, under Lieuteuant-oolond R< Kelly, with 
four 9-poundcr gum; the 82i,d regimen tin reserve, 
with spare ammunition, &0* l had given directions, 
in the event of the enemy being found directly in 
our front, and if the ground permitted, that liriga- 
19S 


dier Carthew should occupy the grout-.d to the left 
of the road, and that Lieutenant-colonel Kelly, with 
the 34th, divided into wings, and supported by his 
artillery, should take the right It «o happened, ! 
however, that this order, on our coming into action, 
became exactly inverted by my directions, in const- j 
quence of a sudden turn nf the road. No confunon, 
however, was caused. The advance was made with 
a complete line of skirmishers along the whole front, 
with supports on either side, and a reserve in the j 
centre* The enemy, strongly posted on the oilier 
side of the dry kfljff of the Ibirdoo Nuddee, opened a 
heavy fire of artillery from riege and field guns; but 
such was the eagerness and courage of the troops, 
and &o well were they led by their office % that we 
carried the position with a rush, the men cheering 
as they irfik$ and the village, more than half a mile 
in its rear, was rapidly cleared. The mufineetb 
hastily took to flight, leaving in our possession two 
8-inch iron howitsera and one 6-pounder gun* la 
this fight my loss waa not sc vert; but I regret very 
much that a very promising young officer, Captain 
K. H* Day. SBtti regimertt, was killed* 

M Observing, from a height on the other tide of the 
village, that the enemy's main body was at hand, 
and that the one just defeated was their leading 
division, 1 at once decided on retiring to protect 
Cawivpora, my In trench inert*, and the bridge over 
the Ganges* We accordingly full back, followed, 
however, by the enemy, up to tike bridge over tile 
canal. 

“ On the morning of ihe 27th, the enemy com* 
mtmeed their attack, with an overwhelming force of 
heavy artillery* My position was m front of the 
city. I was threatened cm all side*, and very 
eeriou^iy attacked on toy front and right flank. The 
heavy fighting in front, at tW point of junction of 
the balpee and Delhi <md&. fell mare Especially 
upon the rifle brigade, ably commanded by Colonel 
Walpole, who was supported by the 88th regiment 
and four cutis (two 9-pounde^s, end two 24»pounder 
howitzer*], under Captain 1) S. Greene, royal artil¬ 
lery, and two 24-pounder guns, manned by seamen 
of the Shannon^ under Lieutenant Hay, K,N„ who 
was twice wounded. Lieutenant-colonel John Adye, 
royal artillery, also afforded me marked assUlance 
with these guns. In spiU/ of the heavy bombard¬ 
ment of the enemy, my troops resisted the attack for 
five hours, and still held the ground, until, on my 
proceeding per* on ally to niako suro of the safety of 
the fort, I found, from the number of men hayo- , 
neted by the 88th regimelit, that thu mutineers had 
fully penetrated the town j and having been told 
that they were then attacking the fort, I directed 
Major-general Dupuis, lt,Au (who, as my second in 
command, I hud 3 eft with the main body), to fall 
back with the whole force Dpto the fori, with all our 
stores and guns* shortly before dark* Owing to the 
flight of the camp followers at the commencement of 
the action, not withstanding the long rime ire held 
the ground, i regret to stele, that in making this 
retrograde movement, I was unable to carry off all 
my c&nip-equipege, an d some of the baggage. H ot 
not an error occurred in the conveyance of bo order 
issued by nte, 1 am of opinion that f could have 
held my ground at all emits until dark* I must 
not omit, in this stage of the proceedings, to report 
that the flank attack was well met, and resisted for a 
considerable time, by the 34th regiment, under 
Lieutenant-colonel Kelly, and the Madras batten*, 
under Lieutenant Glmmier, together with that paxt 
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of the 62nJ regiment, which was detached in this 
direction under Lieu ten ant-colonel I). Watson, h 
retiring wit&fe the Intrenchinenu, I followed the 
general instructions issued to me by your excellency, 
conveyed through the chief ol the staff—Uiiraely, to 
preserve the safety of the bridge over the Ganges, 
and my communication* with your force, so severely 
engaged in the important operation of tho relief of 
Lucknow, as far as possible. I strictly adhered to 
the defensive. 

“ A/ter failing back to the Jbrt, I assembled the 
superior officers on the evening of the 27th, and 
proposed a night attack, should I be abb to Veceive 
reliable information as to where the enemy had 
assembled his artillery* As, however, I could obtain ! 
none (or, at Ml evenm, none that was satisfactory), I 
decided—1. That on the following day Colonel 
Walpole (rifle brigade) should have the defence of 
the advanced portion of the town on the left aide of i 
the canal, standing with your back to the Ganges. 
The du uu'ls of the force upon this point* were ns fob 
lows;—Lire eonvimmes rifle brigade, under Lieu- ! 
tenant-colonel 0. Woodford - two companies of the 
82nd regiment, under Lieutenant-colonel Watson; 
four guns (two 9-poumterrt, and two 24-pmmder* 
howitzers), under Captain Greene, R,A. (Two of 
these guns were man nod by Madras gunmvs, and; 
iwo by Sikhs.) 2. That Brigadier N. WiLrm, with 
the frith regiment, was to hold the fort and estab¬ 
lish a strong picket at the Baptist chapel on the 
extreme right* 3* That Brigadier Car? hew, with 
the 34i.h regiment, under Lieutenant-colonel Kelly, 
and four Madras guns, should hold the Bithoor -1 
road in advance of the Baptist chapel, receiving sup¬ 
port from the picket ttiere* if wanted, 4. That,with 
the 88th regiment, under Lieu tenant-colonel Max¬ 
well, 1 should -defend the portion of the town nearest j 
the Ganges, on the \eft of the canal, und support 
Colonel Waipole if required* 

“ The fighting on the 28th was very severe* On 
the left advance, Colonel Walpole, with the rifles, 
supported by Captain Greener battery* and pain ofi' 
the $8nd regiment, achieved » complete victory over 1 
the enemy. and qaptured two 18-pounder guns. 1 
The glory of this well-con tested fight belongs entirely 
to thiTr above-namefi. compimies, and artillery* 

E * It was owing Ur the gallantry of the mfm and j 
officers* under the able loading of Colonel Walpole, 
and >£ ray lamented relation, Lkutenant-bolouel 
Woodford, of the rifle brigade (who, I deeply regret 
to say, was killed), and of Lieutenant-colon el Wat¬ 
son, 82ml, and of Captain Greene, royal artillery, 
that, this h^rd-contested fig Is i was won and brought 
ti> su profitable an end. I had nothing to do with 
it, beyond sending them support?, and, at the end, 
nf bringing some up myself. I repeat that the credit 
is entirely due to the above-mention*! d officers and 
men. 

iC Brigadier Wilson thought proper, prompted by 
zeal for the service, to lead his regiment against 
four guns ilaced in front of Brigadier Chrthew* In 
this daring exploit, I regret £o say, he lost hi* life, 
together with several valuable ami abb officers. 
Major T. Skirling, 64th regiment, was killed in 
spiking ode of the guns, m also that fine gallant 
young man, Captain R. C. Macrae, 84In regiment, 
who acted as ileputai*t-as«matU qunvtermnstor-gen¬ 
eral lo the force litre* Captain W* Morphy, 64th 
regiment-(the fugadc-mnjorL also f^U it the mva& 
time. Our numbers were not sufficient to enable us 
to carry off the guns. Captain A. f\ fiowlby,' now 


the senior officer of tbe 64th regiment, dLirnguished 
himself, as. did also Captain IL F< Saunderri, of the 
70th regiment, who was attached to the fMth, and is 
senior to Captain Bovdby, whoso conduct ho do* 
scribes ax most devoted and gallant; as was also 
that of the men of the regiment. Brigadier Car- 
tfiew, of the Madras native infantry, had a mn&t 
severe and strong content with the enemy, from 
morning till night; but I regret to add, that felt 
himaelf obliged to mire at dark* 

11 During the night of the 28th instant, the enemy 
occupied the town, and on the morning of the 20th 
commenced bombarding my intrench men ts with a 
few guns* and struck the bridge of boats several 
times. The guns mounted In the furt Were superior 
in number to *hose of the enemy, and if fere well 
manned, throughout the day, by the oilicfers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men of the royal artil¬ 
lery, seamen of the SMunon, Madras and Bengal 
gunners, run! fcjlkhs, The chief outwork was occu¬ 
pied by the rifle brigade, and in the course of tha ! 
afternoon* by yam excellency’s instructions* they 
wwfe advanced, and gnlinntly drove the mutineers 
out of that portion of the city nearest to our works, 
under the command of Lieutenant.colonel Fyera* 1 
who waa supported by Colonel Walpole. 

“Throughout. the short period I have had the 
temporary command of this division, I have received, 
bold in the field and elsew here, the moat important 
assistance from Captain II, Bruce, 5th Punjab cav¬ 
alry, Without him I should have been at a great 
Iojjs fur reliable information; and although I aui 
aware that your excellency is not ignorant of hfa 
abilities, courage, arid assiduity, I think it my duty 
to make this mention of his service to the country. 
Press*f±d as I am by the operations now going for¬ 
ward* 1 am not able lo specify the servict of every 
individual who has agisted me, where &U have 
behaved so well* I have no staff of my own, except 
Captain Roger’Swire, of the 17th foot, my aide-de- 
camp, who has behaved with bis usual steal and 
courage* I therefore hope I may be allowed to j 
thunk, through your excellency, tb? undermentioned 
officers, for the great services they have voluntarily 
rendered mo during this trying lime: — Major | 
general J, E. Dupuis, O.JL, cuumatditig royai anil- 
buy in India; Lieutenant-colonel John Adyo, C.B., 
ass ist cnt-adju,ant-general, royal artillery; Lieu- 
tenant^colpael H. D. Harness, enmitianifuig royal 
engineers; and Major Normaa MT.-eod, Bengal 
engineers, specially; Jdeu ten ant-col on el John Simp- 
sou, 34th. regiment; senior-aurgetm R, C* Elliot, 
CtB., royal artillery f Cup tain John Gordon, 82nd 
regiment; Captain Bars fie Id Greene, royal miliary; ; 
Captain Bmyth, Bengal artillery. There at e* several ( 
other officer in addition, who l fortunalOy found 
detained here, m route to join yoiir excellency’s 
force, and I beg to submit their names also— vi*.; 
Capuid R, G. Bracken bu ry, filat regiment; Lieu¬ 
tenant Arthur Henley, 52nd light Ififontry; JAm- 
temtnt Valentine Ryan, filth regiment; Contain 
El tia Shafii iiffie, 1 s f B eng*! fu *i H ei* ; Li eu ten ant ft. H * 
Btttlgon, 82nd regiment (to whom I cave the com¬ 
mand of the hundred mounted sown*#); Captain 
C* E. Mnnafield, 33rd regiment; Lieutenant ?. 
Scratch ley, royal engineers ; Lieu *-nant W* C. Milne, 
74 th Bengal native infantry* 

“I Vg to inform your excellency that l have 
called for nominal returns of the killed and wounded, 
and I have also directed nil officers commanding 
corps, regiments, and butteries, &c*. to forward to 
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me the names of any officers, non-commissioned 
offiflfcri or soldiers, who may have especially din- 
tin pitied them selves by gallantry in the field, 
which shall be forwarded to your eseelliincy without 
dekv. 

** In conclusion, I hope I may be permitted to 
express my sincere thanks to ail the regimental offi^ 
cars, non-commissioned officers, and men, fox the 
real, galkmry, and courage with which they have 
carried out my orders during the four days of 
ha ruling actions which have successively taken 
place in the defence of this important strategic 
centre of present operations-—1 have, &e.* 

14 C, A. WmDHAM, Major-general'’ 

The following letter from a young officer 
of nineteen k so characteristic and natural, 
than it certainty deserves a place among the 
retaintscencea of the three days to which it re- 
fars* Tii e w liter dates from the " I n trenched 
Camp, Cawnpore, December 2nd, 1857." - 

"My darling Mother,—Thank Gud I am 
j safe nad well, and through God's mercy 1 
i hope to remain m . We have had terrible 
hard work here lighting the sepoys; we have 
been at it five davs together. The first day 
1 was on my legs from four o’clock in the 
morning until six hi the evening. We 
paraded at four o’clock, and after standing 
on parade for an hour or two we marched 
off 1,500 strong. Nobody knew where we 
were going to; but I had a dim idea that 
we should see service that .day, ami sure; 
e n o ug h we did* TjFe rn arch ed alo » g cli eeri ly 
enough fur two or three miles, the hands 
playing now and then in front* Presently 
there was a halt, the baud came to the 
rear, and the lighting 88fh (the Connaught 
rangers) done to the front. Whereat there 
| were sundry mummrmgs among the officers 
of * ours/ because our right, by seniority, 
of fighting first was thus taken from us. 
The word is given to 'Advance V Bang! 
goes a heavy gun, and whiz comes the im¬ 
mense m:ts< of iron over our heads; and I 
am afraid I must plead guilty to feeling an 
extraordinary sort of sinking in my stomach. 
On we go, some command is given, and the 
left wing of our regiment goes away some- 
where (I am in the right wing.) J Bang V 
Again. This time they have the right range, 
and the grapes hot tears through the column. 
The word is given— 1f Ex tend into skirmishing 
order to the left/ Away we go, rushing on 
all the.tinie; wc jump over a bank of earth, 
and a man falls at my side. 1 think, 'Oh 1 
he only tripped up/ [turn, and see the red 
biood gushing out on to the earth. And 
now the bullets come round us fast and 
1 thick. My spirit-flask lias the top grazed 
by a bullet, I aiu lost in astonishment 
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that I am not hit! I see thousands of red- 
coated sepoys firings away at us, ami I get 
into a rage, and shout, f Come along :my 
boys, remember On w npore 1’ hut in a feeble 
voice, trying to fancy myself brave, but fail 
totally in. the attempt. We conn; to a stop 
at length, and thank goodness for it, for I 
am terribly blown. Here they rally the 
men, and get them together preparatory to 
taking three guns in front, A cheer, a 
long heave of uiy breath, a clenching of my 
hands and teeth, and away I go once more 
into the bullets. 1 The guns arc ours— 
hurrah !' 

"Three days more something like this; 

I will not bother you with the fourth day. 
The last part we bad been skirmishing all 
day, and towards sis o’clock the black¬ 
guards made a rush, some four or five thou¬ 
sand of them, to the bridge which I was 
defending. Then cm me a fight between 
1,500 tired Englishmen and 5,000 or more 
of fresh sepoys; for these were the reserve. 
There are some 20,000 of them here. Please 
goodness, I hope never to see Midi a hail¬ 
storm of bullets again. I saw men fall on 
every side of me; splinters bit me, pieces of 
earth from bullets, &c.; and there we were 
obliged to stay. Our orders were * to keep 
the bridge as lung as possible / the 1 keeping' 
^consisted in standing still, while n hurricane 
of balls passed through us, I must own 
here that 1 lost my presence of mind; 1 
said the Lord's Prayer, and thought I should 
tiever see you, darling, and all my dear 
friends again; but God (thanks to him 
for it) lias hitherto preserved me. We, 
after some time, retreated into the fort, 
and defended it until relieved by Sir Colin 
Campbell. 

" 1 deep on the ground every night. X 
have hard biscuit and rum to live on. I 
never am able to sleep more than three 
hours at a stretch, but I hare a capital appe¬ 
tite, good health, and I say my prayers every 
night that l may be allowed to sec you 
again, and I am very happy and comfortable, 
m do not worry about me, darling/' 

The unfortunate result of an affair which 
involved so severe a loss to the hitherto 
victorious troops of England, was much 
magnified by rumour before the real state 
of the case became known through the 
report of Major-general Wind bam; and 
when at. length, upon that authority, the 
facts came before the public, the general 
disappointment found expression in lan¬ 
guage that could not be mistaken. The 
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" To the Right Hon . the Governor-general 

14 Head-quart era, near Cawnporo, iVc* 20th, 
ft Mv Lord,—1 have tho honour to bring to j our 
loffdahitt’A notice m dmisflion which I have to regret 
in ray despatch of the 2nd of December, and I b«g 
UT Se |jwV|i4 now to repair it. 

w Xdesho to mako ray acknowledgment of the 
jjrent difficulties m which Major-general Windham, 

, CJL, was placed during the operations he describes 
, in liis despat and to recoin mend him and the 
officers whom he notices ns having rendered him 
assistance, to your lordship's protection and gnotl 
offices, I may mention, in conclusion, that Major* 
general Windham ts ignorant of the contents of my 
despatch of the 2nd December, and that I am 
prompted to take this step solely as a matter of 
justice to the major-general and the other officers 
c-jncumed,—I have the honour, 

** C* V’AMvmtLj. General, Commander-m-CMef" 

The publication of the above was accom¬ 
panied by the following general order:— 

“ The right honourable the governor-general in 
council has received the accompanying despatch 
from his excellency the commander-in-chief, and 
bastions to give publicity to it It supplies an omis¬ 
sion in a previous despatch from his excellency, 
which was printed in the Gazette -Extraordinary of 
the 24th b slant, Major-general Windham*! repu¬ 
tation as a leader of conspicuous bravery nnd cool¬ 
ness, and the reputation of the gallant force which 
he commanded, will have lost nothing from an acci¬ 
dental oral: 4on such as General Sir Colin Campbell j 
has occasion to regret. But the governor-gene nil in 
couiYctt will not fall to bring to the notice of the 
' government in England, the opinions formed by his 
excellency of the difficulties against which Mnjor- 
general Windham, with the officers and men under 
his orders, had to contend,” 

I As we have already observed, the uuplea- 
, saut impression created by the first an¬ 
nouncement of General Windham^ mime- 
1 ceysful operations i?fc Cawnpore, had rapidly 
extended to every part of India,, as well ns 
to the remotest parts of Groat Britain - and 
his friends in the latter country were 
prompt to avail themselves of every possible 
means by which the shade that rested upon 
his military fame might be removed- To 
some, the preceding supplementary despatch 
of the commaudei^in-chief, and the accept¬ 
ance by tne governor-general in council of 
the explanation thereby afforded, were held 
sufficient to exonerate General W indham 
from all blame on the score of incapacity or 
imprudence j but such was not the popular in - 
terpretatiou of the correspondence* Mean¬ 
while, rumours alike disparaging to the 
military renown of the gallant general, and 
1 ill-beseeming the rank lie had won for 
himself in the British service became cur¬ 
rent iu every quarter; and, at length, the 
Duke of Cambridge, in his place in the 
House of Lords, feit it necessary, as com- 
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mauder-in-chief of the forces, to express his 
perfect satisfaction with the conduct of 
General Windham, upon the responsibility 
of the foregoing documents. Thus, on the 
15t!i of February, Iris royal highness Ad¬ 
dressed the House of Lords in the following 
terms:— 

/f So much Wring been said in reference ' 
to the conduct of the gallant general who 
recently commanded at Caw n pore (Major- , 
general Windham), I am sure that your 
lordships will be glad to learn what were i 
the real merits of the case, I have been 
anxiously waiting for some official despatch 
from India that would clear up the subject, 
and I am happy to say that a statement 
has come to my hand this day, which is 
most satisfactory with regard to that officer, 
whose military conduct has occasioned such 
conflicting opinions. Your lordships will, 

I ani sure, rejoice with me, that my gal¬ 
lant friend, Sir Colin Campbell, from whom 
this despatch came, entirely exonerates j 
Major-general Windham from all blame in 
reference to the action which Las given 
rise to these comments. There j, is blame 
attached to other parties, which it is not 
necessary for me now to refer to; but, as i 
regards General Windham, I have re- i 
ceived from my gallant friend, Sir Colin 
Campbell, a handsome despatch exonerating ! 
him from all blame; and I have reason to ' 
believe that he will be recoin mended by 
Sir Colin for st-mic more important com* 
m&nd. 1 * 

The important command to which Gen¬ 
eral Windham was promoted by Sit Colin 
Camp bell, was that of the timbal Jah dis- I 
trict—a place totally removed from the 
perils of warfare, and, in fact, bearing much 
the same relation to Cawupore, that Alder- 
shott does to Loudon. 

But if the royal duke could, at a glance, j 
discover so much to he gratified with, in the j 
shape of a complete exculpation of the gal¬ 
lant officer, such was fer from the effect 
produced upon other parties: and as a 
specimen of the general tone adopted iu 
reference to the Cstwnpore disaster, and i 
the supplementary despatch, the subjoined j 
leading article from the Daily Nm?$ of 
February 10th, 1858 (the day after the 
statement of the Duke of Cambridge had 
been made), may fairly be adduced :— 

^Thc supplementary despatch of Sir 
Colin Campbell is regarded us a complete J 
Sphinxes riddle, both in military and in i 
non-military circles- Qu the 20th ot 









































December, Sir Colin addresses a few lines 
to the govern or-general ostensibly for the 
purpose of supplying an omission in his 
despatch giving am account of the second 
relief of Can o pare. What Sir Coli n had 
emitted to say in that first document ap¬ 
pears to have been simply that General 
Windham was placed under 1 great clifii- 
oulties' in the operations which preceded 
the comm an do r- i n - cl 1 ief's return from Luck- 
uow; and that Sir Colin ‘recommends' 
General Windham and his stalV to the 
governor-general's * protection and gooi! 
offices/ The remarkable feature, of Sir 
Colin Campbell’s first despatch, was the 
utter absence of any expression of opinion 
regarding the merits or demerits of General 
Windham's operations. On this subject 
the supplementary despatch is equally 
silent. Sir Colin speaks of the difficulties 
General Windham had to encounter; but 
not one word does he say as to the manner 
in which the general encountered them. 
There ia something remarkable in Sir 
Colin's expression, that he recommends 
General Windham to Lord Canning's ‘ pro¬ 
tection/ It is not ‘protection 5 that meri¬ 
torious officers arc generally understood to 

require, - v 

But the guarded language of Sir Loan, 
who knows from personal observation what 
General Wind ham has done, is amply com¬ 
pensated for by the rapturous encomium* 
of Lord Canning and the Duke of Cum- 
bridge, who know nothing of the matter 
except from Sir Gulin’s reports* Lord Can- 
n i n J it is true, is sufficiently cautious to 
sneak only of General Windham's 1 conspi¬ 
cuous bravery and coolness,' and ot the 
difficulties against which he had to contend 
Still even he attributes moTe to Sir Colin's 
guarded language than unbiassed readers 
can find in it. But the language of the 
Duke of Cambridge is m strong, that the 
Jdea naturally suggests itself that his royal 
highness must have been referring to some 
I other despatch from Sir Colin Campbell, 
which has not yet seen the light* As¬ 
suredly there is nothing n the document 
which has been promulgated at Calcutta to 
warrant the royal duke's saying that Sir 
Colin has acquitted General Windham of 
all blame, and that he appears to be wait¬ 
ing for an opportunity to confer high com¬ 
mand on that officer. If a despatch from 
Sir Colin Campbell has come to the hands 
of his royal highness, the tenor of which 
justifies expressions like these, simple jus- 
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tice to General W indham demands that it 
should be published without loss of time; 
for, until it is published, all who know any¬ 
thing of military matters will continue to 
judge of General Wind ham's operat ions at . 
Cawnpore from the statements in his own | 
report to his commander, and will look 
upon his relegation to Umballah as any¬ 
thing hot a precursor to high command. 

*f Perhaps the general order issued by Sir 
Colin Camp boll on the 9th of December, 
may he taken to throw some light on this 
perplexing question :—‘Officers command¬ 
ing butteries and troops in the royal artil¬ 
lery 3 must conform in all things to the 
usages and orders of the army as re¬ 
gards supply, organisation, management 
of horses, native servants. &c. Doubt ie>* 
there ure many point* which are new 
to the officers of the royal artillery > and- 
perhaps, in some, reform may he desirable: 
but this is no time for change. Hereafter 
the commander-in-chief, tinder the instruc¬ 
tions of government, will receive an}' repre¬ 
sentation that may be made by the officers 
O i the royal artillery ; hut, in the meantime, 
the service must proceed* according to the 
orders and precedents of that service with 
which the royal artillery has been lately 
associated: 

« One thing is clear from this document: 
that Sir Collii, in addition to the other 
enormous difficulties of his position, had 
been pestered by ill-timed requests from 
the officers of the royal artillery under hia 
command, to new-model all the arrange¬ 
ments for f supply, management of horses, 
native servants, &e./ which in India have 
iicccssanly grown out of the state of native 
society* These pedanthr demands of holiday 
soldier* to hate everything ordered so as to 
suit their preconceived notions, must have 
been urged with undue pertinacity, when 
the comm and er- i n - eh iet in India, utter 
being driven to tell the remonstrants, 
shortly and sharply, that 1 this is no tii/o 
for change/ is further compelled to invoke 
the name of the supreme government for 
support* We say nothing of the judgment 
or modesty of men who, entirely new to 
India, canid thus take upon themselves to 
insist dogmatically upon an entire altera¬ 
tion of arrangements prescribed by tee 
peculiar characteristics of India- B^u v?e 
unhesitatingly affirm, that the complamU- - 
call them what you will—which at m criti¬ 
cal a :inic had been urged with pertina¬ 
city that elicited such a general order m 
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hr ve quoted, cannot have fallen fair short of 


mutiny. 

The amiable temper of these remon¬ 
strants is not likely to have been much 
soothed by Bir Colin's sending General 
Dupuis and his staff hack to Calcutta, and 
placing Bengal officers at the head of his 
artillery. And the following extract from 
the private letter of im intelligent and ex¬ 
perienced officer, gives some inkling of the 
spirit width this measure has awakened 
among the malcontents:— 

u Another cause of complaint against Sir 
Colin is, that he prefers Company's to 
Queen's officers* But I submit that the 
preference at the present moment is very 
natural* We arc in the middle of a cam¬ 
paign ; the Company's officers are ac¬ 
quainted with the language and manners 
i of the natives, the topography of the country, 
and its resources; they know exactly whence 
to procure supplies ; to what department to 
refer for the requirements of their men, 
horses, and guns. At present, the Queen's 
j officers are, as a ruk, igudmnt on these 
subjects, and for every want, however small, 
they pester the commander-in-cliief He 
has no time to pomt cut these things; and 
he prefers employing men who have all 
these points at their fingers' ends, and who 
( can give, instead of ask for, information," 

To impartial men this exculpation (?) 
would appear complete: not so to the 
friends of Generals Windham ami Dupuis; 
who, it would appear from other passages 
| in the letter from which we have been quot- 
! ing, are trying to u make political capital" 

1 out of the soreness of the Queen's officers* 
The passages to which we refer arc as fol¬ 
lows ■ 

,f With respect to General Windham, I 
may mention that all hie friends inveigh in 
, the bitterest terms against Sir Goliu Camp* 
belt and General Mansfield; and with the 
assistance of a few 1 ifs/ make out that the 
two latter me entirely responsible for wliat 
iniglit have been the second massacre of 
G awn pore. Windham's, defeat they attri¬ 
bute— 1st, to overwhelming odds agaiust 
him; 2iuUy, to mistakes made by his aides* 
decamp; iirdly, to the bad conduct of the 
troops. With respect to the first, I would 
. reply that Hsvelock fought and conquered 
against equal odds; 2ndly, that General 
‘Windham is entirely responsible for the 
i composition of his own stall'; and Srdly, that 
j on the 27th the gallantry of the 64th was 
.conspicuous, and won hi, with proper sup- 
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port, have ensured a decisive victory- The | 
real fact is, that Sir Colin Campbell has a I 
very poor opinion of Generals Windham ] 
and Dupuis; ami it is because he has shown 
his sentiments respecting them that they 
now inveigh against him. It is even hinted j 
that Windham will shortly return home to 
attack Sir Colin in parliament. 

Ci We leave the public to draw their own 
Conclusions from the arguments to which 1 
we have now directed their attention. Four 
things appear to us to be placed beyond a 
doubt. First, that the governor-general of 
India and the Duke of Cambridge have 
been, at least, speaking as partisans of 
General Windham; second, that there is ;i 
understood to be a coolness between General 
Windham and Sir Goliu Campbell; third, 
that mi attempt is being made by some who 
flatter themselves that they have the ear of 
the Horse-guards, to convert the cool ness 
which exists between these officers into tx 
quarrel between the Queen's and the Com- , 
pany'a service; and fourth, that this may 
compel ministers to make their option be¬ 
tween recalling Sir Colin Campbell or 
General Windham. Are the English people I 
and parliament prepared* in the event of 
matters being brought to this extremity, to 
see the man who effected the evacuation of 
Lucknow and saved Caw nj>ore, sacrificed to 
the oTended vanity of the man who ali but 
lost Gawnpore? Are they prepared to see 
n great general removed from command be¬ 
cause he prefers experienced to inexperi¬ 
enced officers? In connection with this 
latter question, let them recall one circum¬ 
stance connected with the glorious career of 
Wellington in the Peninsula. Wellington 
owed his victories in no small degree to Ins 
resolute determination to confide important 
duties to the best men, even when they 
were of inferior military rank and standing* 

He was absolute master in his own army. 

Sir Colin Campbell has shown that he pos¬ 
sesses military genius sufficient to re-esta¬ 
blish our Indian empire; but to enable him 
to do this, ho must be, like Wellington, abso¬ 
lute master in his own. army; he must have 
the free and unfettered ‘choice of his own 
officers. Even Wellington, the brother of 
Wellesley, and the beloved youthful friend 
of Castlereagh, found difficulties at first in 
warding ofif undue interference ; how much j 
more difficulty must Sir Colin Campbell feel, 
who has no such powerful backers? It is 
the duty of the British nation to be to Colin 
Campbell what Lord C&stlereagh was to 
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Arthur Wellesley. The British nation 
must, if necessary, he prepared to tell the 
Duke of Cambridge and Lord Canning, in 
the most unequivocal terms., that Sir Colin 
is to he allowed in all respects to conduct 
the war in his own fay." 

The mouth nf December, 1857, had com¬ 
menced amidst much cause for anxiety and 
for vigorous effort on the part ot the 
English commander. The convoy of Luck* 
now fugitives was still necessarily detained 
under the protection of the troops at Cnvn- 
porc, whose operations were shackled by 
the presence of the helpless and useless 
multitude. The Gwalior mutineers still 
held possession of the town ami the greatest 
part of the' suburbs, from whence their 
artillery kept up an incessant caunonade 
upon the intrenchment and the southern 
canton mentis, in which the convoy and the 
Lucknow force were encamped; but until 
the women and children, with the wounded 
people, con hi be safely dispatched on their 
route to Allahabad, the hands of Sir Colin 
Campbell were tied. He daily saw his offi¬ 
cers and men fall around him, without 
being able prudently to act against the 
enemy. The loss of officers alone, in the 
week from the 2fitb of November to the 
2nd of December, amounted to ten killed, 
thirty-two wounded, and two missing. 

Befnre entering upon details connected 
with the movements of the opposing forces 
on the 6th of December, it should be 
observed, for the purpose of illustrating 
those movements, that the town of Cawn- 
pore lies on the right or west bank of the 
Ganges, about 130 miles north-west of 
Allahabad, The town does not extend 
quite down to the river; and in order to reach 
the latter, a sandy plain, of about tyro miles 
in breadth, roust be traversed. This space, 
covered with officers’ bungalows and their 
compounds, is called the cantonments, and 
it stretches several miles along the water¬ 
side. in this plain of the cantonments, 
there were, as already stated, the intrench- 
ments, and the fort for the protection 
of the bridge of boats, which afforded the 
only means for crossing the river and com¬ 
municating with the Lucknow-road. It 
was for the purpose of occupying these de¬ 
fences, and of protecting the bridge, and 
thereby preserving the communication with 
Sir Colin Campbell, that General Windham 
was entrusted with the command at Cawn- 
pore. Through the cantonments there is a 
road, which, at a few miles’ distance, south¬ 


east of Cawnpore, joins the Grand Trunk- 
road, which unites Delhi, Cawnpore, Alla¬ 
habad, and Calcutta. A considerable dis- i 
tance northward of this junction, but before 
reaching the city, were the ruins of the in- 
trenehment iu which the late Sir Hugh 
Wheeler was besieged by Nana Sahib and ins 
rebel force. This road through the canton¬ 
ments, and the Grand Trunk-road, it should 
be observed, was the line of retreat to be 
taken by the rescued garrison of Luck¬ 
now, on the route to Allahabad} and its 
preservation was therefore of vital im¬ 
portance. 

When, on the evening of the 30th of 
November, the whole of the convoy. and 
troops had crossed from Oude, the position 
of the entire British camp was in the form 
of a half-circle, stretching from some old 
dragoon lines lying near the Ganges, and 
the fort, south- westward across the Grand 
Trunk-road, and round the position occu¬ 
pied by Sir Hugh Wheeler* In short* its 
right rested on the river, while its centre 
and left covered the Grand Trunk-road. 

It should further be observed, that tho 
city of Cawnpore lay in front of the British 
camp, separated by a canal running east 
and we&t, the larger portion ol the city 
being on its north era bide. On the even- 
ing that Sir Colin arrived from Lucknow, 
the mutineers were driven from that part 
of the city which lay nearest the British 
intrenchments ; and Brigadier Greatbed, 
about the same time, occupied the General- 
gunge—an old bazaar of very considerable 
extent, which lay along the canal in front 
of the line occupied by tho British camp. 
Thus, it will be seen* that the enemy were 
on the north side of the canal, and the 
British on the south side, having one ad- 
VaUced post (thcGeiveral-gunge) on the canal 
Tim riffht. faciiie the Bri- 




itself. The rebels 3 right, lacing the Bri¬ 
tish left, stretched out beyond the angle 
formed by the Grand Trunk-road mid rim 
Canal; and before dosing with it, the British 
force would therefore be obliged to cross 
the canal hv the only two bridges that 
/formed the communication. The centre of 
the enemy was in the town oi Cawnpore, 
where lie. occupied the houses and bazaars 
which overhung the canal. The city, ni 
this part, was full of narrow lanes, the houses 
iu which were loupholed, and the principal 
streets were carefully barricaded. ihis 
division of the enemy’s force was exactly 
opposite to the British advanced post 
named the General-gunge, held by Bri- 
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gadier Oreathed; but this position of the 
enemy, strong as it appeared to be, in 
reality proved hk weakness; for, be hr mi 
h;s centre and hk right, there was the w all 
of the city,Which separated one 1 portion of his 
force from ttie other yo eompletelv, that, in 
case of emergency, he had no meany pf tram- 
! ] iferring troops from one flank to the, othvr, 
j The left division of the rebel form occupied 
tlie old canto mo eitt—namely, that portion 
i of the ground which lice between the city 
j j and the Ganges, la the rear of thin posi¬ 
tion, md about a mile and a-hatf distant, 

I j in a direct line from the British intrench- 
rneiits. was the Subahd ar’a a ok, and in 

front of this was The Baptist chape!. Thus 
the entire line of the rebel force ox tended 
from the Gauges through %l\e city of Cawn- 
pore, and along the canal westward of 
the city wall, which was parallel to the 
! canal. The camp of the enemy was pitched 
two mite in rear of Ilia right division, and 
I covered the Onlpee-road, which after wards 
' formed his line of retreat. This disposition 
of the enemyh force did not escape the 
notice of the com maud or* in-chief* who saw. 
In a moment, the disadvantage to which it 
w ould he■■ exposed, if the attack wits directed 
from a particular point; and upon that 
point, therefore, he determined to base Jus 
operations. 

On the night of the 5th of December, 
the force of the enemy at Cawnpore con- 
listed of about 25,00(3 men, w ith at least 
tony pieces artillery; while the facilities 
afforded by his position for the uninterrupted 
junction of other mutinous regiments by 
thcCtence-road 3 re arte red the actual strength 
imd resources of the rebel army—which 
already out mini bored, by more than two- 
thirds, the aggregate steaigth of the British 
troops opposed to if —a point ou which 
no certain calculation could he based. The! 
oonipreUensive genius of the commander- 
in-chief, was, however, equal p> the emer- 
gem.y forced, upon him by the adverse 
rirciimstances that tad thrown a cloud over 
the proceedings of the previous days; 
and he grasped the difficulties of 

hk position with a determination to over- 
come them. The force under his command 
on the 5th of December, amounted fcp about 
8,000 men of all arms, of -which, iu round 
nambers, not more than 7,500 were avail¬ 
able for ser vie© in the field. 

Barly iu the morning of the 6th, Sir 
Colas Campbell assigned to his several corps 
and officers their respective stations and 
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duties, and the moment for action a fc length 
Thrived; the baggage, &c., of the array hav- 
tug fir.st been taken down to the river-side 
for precfmtiau. At rnne ©"dock on the morn- 
ing of the 6th of lb comber, n heavy bam- 1 
bard meat, wm opened from the intrench*, 
meiit to the oast of Cawnpore, for the pur¬ 
pose of inducing the enemy to believe he 
would be attacked from that quarter. I'iri- 
gaditr Graatbed’s three ragsmarita at the 
General-gunge bazaar were then reinforced 
by the 64th, the rest of the force being 
drawn up m contiguous columns in the 
plain of the cantonments, and effectual ,W 
masked from the observation of the enemy. 
By ekveu o'clock all Was ready, and the 
Infantry deployed in parallel lines fronting 
Uib ^lijahrldgfedi^r being in adv ance 

in one lino, and Brigadier Tuglis, of Luck now, 
leading the second. The cavalry and tense 
artillery were then directed to cross the canal 
hy a bridge a mile and a-lmlf to the we*te 
war d,md from thence threaten the enemy's 
rear. Immediately to the left of Brigadier | 
Great lied, was another bridge over 1 lie 1 
canal, which was crossed by Brigadier Wal- 
pole, under cover of the guns. Keeping f 
along the city wall, that officer drove the | 
enemy front the Shelter of same brick¬ 
kilns, and the whole line advanced—Hantaan 
Peel, with, the heavy gnus of his naval bri¬ 
gade, leading the way over the bridge, ne- 
mnwmml by n private of the 53rd regi¬ 
ment named Ilauuafordj and, in a short 
Lime, the whole ol the British force whs gji 
the Cawupore sidp of thu canal, and the 
enemy's centre apd right were driven hack 
at oil points. By'one o'clock in the after- 
noon, his camp was reached, and taken 
possession of after a short struggle ; and 
the rout of the rebel army became com¬ 
plete along the Cat pee-road, for fourteen 
miles of which he was hotly pursued by 
cavalry and artillery; a no &o perfect wu? 
the rbnmhmmenf; of the enemy, that not a 
stegle gtu or mummition carriage on the 
fight of Ids petition escaped the grasp of 
the victors. But the triumph was yet jin- 
complete : the ,eft v ing of the cue my still 
remained untouched| and, consequently, ns 
■ he njinmander-in-chief passed through the 
iui occupied camp of the rebels, he r,te- 
pH tehee: General Mansfield, with a detach¬ 
ment, tp secure the latter, and to take the 
position of the SubahcUr^ Tank, which 
stood hi rear of the enemy's left. By skill 
and valou r this task wm adorn ably accom¬ 
plished ; and lie ring occupied the camp, an d 
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taken measures (or maintaining 1 i\ goad post 
on the Calpee-mfui, General Maulfidd ad¬ 
vanced towards the tank, straggling over 
broken ground and through eucloaur ^ and 
driving parties of the enemy before him* 
After a good' deal of raahceimiiig, in 
ground highly favourable to the rebels, the 
genet al at length succeeded in oh taming 
the position assigned to him, and soon after 
had the satMmrtim to see large bodies of 
the enemy's infantry and cavalry rapidly 
moving off, in full retreat, to the westward* 
As it was not practicable to communicate 
with Sir Colin after sunset, the position 
being almost isolated, and considerable 
numbers of the enemy being still m portions 
of the town anti the old cantonment, the 
genera] strengthened the pickets round his 
position, and bivouacked for the night with¬ 
out molestation* The rebel centre finding 
itself without support, its camp lost, and its 
wings destroyed, broke tip during the 
night, and fied from the town in every pos¬ 
sible direction; ;md before Sir Colin Camp- 
tell returned to the British camp at the 
dose of that well-fought day, the enemy hud 
been driven completely from Cawnporc. 
The following tire the despatches of the 
co'm mander-m-chief, in reference to the 
battle of the 6th of December:— 



** The Comitiuntfer-m- Chief to the * Outer no r-i/vueral. 
41 HcacUquarters, Camp* CWn pore, I>oe, lOf.h* 
My Lord,- I have the honour to report to your 
lordship, that late on the night of tlu 3rd instant, 
the convoy, which had given me so much nnsiety, 
including the iWnilits and half the wounded, was 
finally dispatched; and on the 4th and 6th the \mt 
arrangement* were made for consigning the re¬ 
mainder of the wounded ir places of safety, while a 
portion of the troops were with drawn from the 
intrench menu to join the catnp* On the afternoon 
of the 3th, about 3 pjvj., the ensfry attockad our 
kfr pickets with artillery, an i showea infantr; 
round our left flank. A desultory lire was also 
begun on our pickets in the Qsneralgtkigfc, which is 
an old baSftttr of very conwderable extent along the 
canal, in front of the Hue occupied by the camp* 
These advanced pfMotions had been Help, sine? 4 oor 
arrival, by Brigadier Greathed's brigade with great 
firmness, the brigadier having displayed his usual 
judgment in their arrangement and support* On 
two or three occasions had been supported by 
Captain PeeT» heavy guns uud Captain Ifourehiers 
field battery, when the artillery of the enemy had 

# Art tiler}/ Brigade —Two ; rbopa of horse artil¬ 
lery \ three light field batteries; guns of the naval 
hrigad e; b e a vy fid d batter y roy si 1 ar ullery. Cam Iry 
Jjrit/ruk— Her majjestVs Gth lancers j detachmenft 

of 1st, 2nd, end fob Punjab cavalry, and Ilodgong 
burse. 4 th Infantry Anijade —Her majesty? o3rtl 
regiment; her maj^ty'a 42nd and 93 rd highlanders ; 
4 th Punjab riflefi* blh Infantry Brilmdu ^-Her 


nimojW him and the general front of tho camp. 
Aftet two hours of cannonading, the enemy retired 

on the afternoon in question. Amwigerhentit were 
then mad - fora general uUuek on him tint next day. 

^ HU left occupied ;h<: bhi ltfent, from 

which GeneTal Windham's poet had been principally 
assailed. HU centre was in the city of Gawnporo, 
and lined the houses and baisams overhanging the 
canal, which separated it from Brigadier Gieiuhed^ 
position, the principal streets having \ :t ^ n afte- 
wards discovered to be bsj.m Mtfod, His right 
stretched some Way beyond tbs angle formed by the 
Grand Trunk-road and the canal, two miles m rer.r 
of which the camp of the Gwfdioi contingent was 
pitched, and so covered tho Galpetvroad, ThU wad. 
the line of retreat of that body* In short, the eapml, 
along which were placed hu Ventre and right, w&a 
the main feature of bis position, and coukl only b < 
passed in the latter direction by two bridges.* It 
appeared to me, if hU right was vigorously attacked, 
that it would be driven from lut position without 
assistance coming from other parts of his line ; life 
wall of the towni w hich gave "over U our attacking 
columns on our right, being an effective obstacle to 
the movement of any portion of his troops from his 
left to right Thus the ppwdbility became apparent 
of attacking his division in detail. 

“From intelligence received before arid after tho 
action, there seems to be Utile doubt. that, in conse¬ 
quence of the arrival of four regiments from On&e, 
and the gathering of various mutinous corps which 
had suffered in previms actions, as well uh the 
assemblage of nil the Sana's fotitorars, the strength 
tvl tho enemy now amounted to about 23,001) man, 
wdh all the guns belonging to the contingent, some 
thirty-six in number, together with a few guns 
belonging to the Nana. 

^Orders were givjn to General Windham, on the 
morning of the Gth, to open a heavy bombardment 
ac 9 a.m. from the in trench men ti in the old canto 
merits, and so induce the belief in the enemy that 
the attack wns coming front the general's Position* 
The camp was struck early, and all tte baggage 
driven to the river-side under a guard, to avoid Jhc 
slightest rink of accident,* Brigadier Gr&athed, rein¬ 
forced by the 64ih regimerit, teas desired to hold 
the seme ground opposite the centra of tbs uneiay, 
which ho uad been occupying for gome j&> 1 past, nr 
abo ve men lion ed, and at 11 «*JL, the rUt of the 
force> as per margin,* was drawn up m cctHigmms 
columns in rear oJ some old cavalry lines, tmd eifoe- 
tnaUy xnayked fropi the observation of the enemy. 
The cannonade from the fritrenchment bhvtug become 
iflaek at this time, the moment bud turiverj for the 
attack to coimnente. 

il The cavalry and horse artillery, having been 
sent to make a detour on the left and across the 
canal, by a bridge a mile and a-halt further up, uni 
threaten the enemy * rear, the infantry deployed 
in parallel lines fronting -he can a!- Brigadier 
Hope’s brigade was in advance m one Hue* Briga¬ 
dier IngKafe brigade being in rear of .lh%adi«r 

mitjegty'.i 2drd fuailiers; her r^ajestvs 32ad reg 
meat,; her majestys B2nd regiment OiA Infmtnj 
Hr fad/i —2nd and dr d battalion riffo brigade; *do“ 
taenment of her majesty’s 38t.h foot, Jlnyiitte Bri¬ 
gade —Kuyal engineers, and detachments of 
and Punjab; sappers and miner attached lo tho 
various brigades of infantry. (The whole of the 
force enumcrated did net exceed 7,500 men*) 
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Hope. At the same time Brigadier Walpole, a*- 
{. $Ut©d by Captain Stnith’fl field batter), royal artil¬ 
lery* w'd'j directed to par* the bridge immediately tr» 
the left of Brigadier Grtathed/s position, and to 
drive ihe enemy from the brick-kilns, keeping rite 
wall of the city for hie guide* The whole attack 
then proceeded, the enemy quickly responding, 
from hiH proper right, to the fire of our heavy und 
r field artillery. 

T *Guo4 uatf was made of theae puny by Captain 
Peel, O.B., IvNm and the artillery officers under 
Major-general Dupuis, C.Ih, R.A.. Brigadier Craw¬ 
ford, IkA., and Major Turner, lhA. The Sikhs of 
the 4 th Punjab Infantry, thrown into skirmish¬ 
ing order, supported by her majesty's 5Trd foot, 
attacked the enemy in some old mounds and brick 
kilns to our left, with great vigour. 

i] The advance then con tinned with rapidity along 
the whole lino, and 1 had the satisfaction of observ* 
ing, in the d bianco* that Brigadier Walpole was 
, milking equal progress on the right, Thu canal 
I bridge Wins quickly passed, Captain Peel leading 
over it with a heavy gun, accomp&nled by a soldier 
of i.&r majesty’s 6§rd, named Hanna ford. The 
I troops wfelch bad gathered together* resuming their 
! line of formation with great rapidity on either side j 
an noon as it was eroisetl, and continuing to drive 
the cue ray at all points, his camp was readied and 
taken at 1 r.M, T ind his rout was complete along 
the Calpea-road. 

«I must here draw attention to the manner in 
which the heavy 2+poundcr guns were impelled and 
I numaged by Captain Peel and his gallant sailors. 
Through the extraordinary energy and good-will 
with which' the biter hod worked, their guns have 
been constantly in advance throughout uur late 
operations* from the relief of Lucknow* till nim, as 
if they were light field-pieces, and the service ren¬ 
dered by them in clearing our front has been incal¬ 
culable, On this occasion there was the sight beheld 
of t iii-iniUi.'der giiftb advancing wftfc the first line <-£ 

jikiimtsbeitw 

♦* Without losing any time, the pursuit wall cav¬ 
alry, infantry* and light artillery was priced with 
tW greatest engerrit.f* to the fourteenth milestone 
on the Gal pec-road, arid l have reason, to believe 
that every gun and cart of ammunition which bad 
. beet; hi lW part of the enemy’* position, which had 
i Veen attackoo, now fell into our poi|eaaioit, I hud 
the satisfaction of accompanying the troops engaged 
j in the pursuit* nod of being able to bear tfitnesa to 
their fUremuous endeavours to make the most of the 
, success which had been achieved. When 1 passed 
the camp and went forward on the Calpee-road. 
Major-general Mansfield we* desired by me to nr he 
arrangements for the attack of the position called 
, this gubohdur 1 * Tank* which extended rouudtht left 
rt ar of the enemy’s position in the old ciuuonmenta. 

, As this ope ration waa a separate one* I beg to 
enclose for your lordship’s consideration the major* 
ge n era Is own n arrati v *. 

a The troops having relumed from the pursuit at 
midnight on the Glh, and their baggage having 
reached them on the afternoon of the next day, 
Bngadier^generHi Grant was detached in pursuit on 
the 8th, with the cavalry, seme light artillery, and a 
brigade of infantry, with o id era to destroy public 
buildings belonging to the Nana Sahib at Biiboor, 
and to press on to Serai-Ghit, twenty-live miles 
from hence, if he bad good tidings of the retreating 
enemy. This duty ' *a admirably performed by the 
1 2US 


brigs(iier-generalj and he caught the enemy when ha j 
was about to cross the river with Ms remaining , 
gun*. The brigadier-general attacked him wit£ ; 
gree t vigour * and by the extd!# diapbuirion he 
mads ol his forte, succeeded in taking every gun 
the enemy possessed, without losing a single man. 

I have the pleasure to enclose the brigadier-geo era Is 
report for your lords hip’s perusal 

Jl It now remains forme to bring to your lord- 
ahip’s notice the officer* who have dblMgubhed 
themselves during the series of operations which 
have occnrm’ under ray own eyes, tineu this field 
force left the tteighbourhood of Lucknow. I nave a 
particular pleasure in again bringing to your lord- 
si dp s notice the aeal and great ability with which 
Major-general W. R. Mansfield, chief of ih Mi If, 
has conducted the very important duties of hui high 
position* and of my obligations to him for the moat 
valuable assistance bo has afforded me during the 
wbolte of the reepnt operations. I desire also to 
call your lordship's attention to th^ able and distin¬ 
guished manner m which he conducted the troop* 
laced under hi» orders, after the enemy’s centre 
md been divided, to the attack of their strong posi¬ 
tion at the Subtthdar’a Tank, and to recommend to 
ymir lordship’s favourable consideration the names 
of the officers who assisted him. 

“ .1 have to thank Briga lier-general Hope Grant, 
C.B., very particularly for the admirable manner in i 
which he ha* conducted the duties of the force, and j 
more particularly for hi*},exertions on the fith of | 
December, and tho capital operation* fee performed 
no the 8th and 9th. The brigadier-general speaks j 
in the highest tonus bf his division at and personal 
Spill 

“ I have the greatest satisfaction m bringing to 
our lordship’s notice, Brigadiers GreatheL the 
Ion. A. Hope, Walpole, and Inglis. These officers 
have all exerted themselves to the utmost* and have j 
fully justified my expectations Thoy desire to 
record their obligations to the officers commingling [ 
corps bi their respective brigades* and to their bri- 
gauo stuff. 

“ Owing to hh knowledge of the ground, t re¬ 
quested Major-general Windham to remain In 
command of the iritrenchment, the fire of which wa* 
a very important feature in the operations of the fith 
of December, although I felt nnd explained to 
General Windham that it was a command hardly 
worthy of an officer of his rank. He gave me every | 
sat ufnQ lion, and 1 have to thank him accordingly. 

*' 1 timet particularly notice the exertions nl Cap- j 
tain H. W. Norman, assistant-adjutant-genc/al of 
the ermy j of Captain Herbert Bruce, deputy-quar- ' 
te rm aster-Rene nil; and of Captain J. H. t?myth r 
Bengal artillery, the biter of whom bad been re¬ 
quested by rue to take command of the affuky in l 
the intrenchment, as a special duty. Captain Smyth i 
has rench red other gn at and valuable services since > 
be left CalcotLa, of which I have not had an oppqr- I 
tunity before of recording my approval. 1 desire 
also to bring to your lords hip’s favourable notice, | 
ihfi officers on the general stalf, or belonging to ibt 
personal staff of myself or Major-general Mansfichl 
1 To the crew of her majesty's ship Shammit t and 
to the royal and Bengal kftitlery, my thanks are 
alike due} but more particularly to Cayiain Peel, 
CJ3., royal navy; to Brigadier Crawford, loyal 
artillery; and to Mujor Turner* Bengal bone artil¬ 
lery. I cun not refrain from again drawing your 
lordship’s most marked attention lo the very diatin- 
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guisbed merits of the last-named (Major Tmm) 
As Is always* the eaae in the tiree services, the bat¬ 
teries and troops were manoeuvred with remarkable 
dexterity. 

11 Captain Peel hi** brought to my favourable no¬ 
tice LWubjjiftnt Vwtgluin, royal mvy, arid 1 should 
mu rh wish thnttiifc recommendation may hv known 
to the admiralty ; and Brigadier Crawford ha* ex- 
pressed his obligations to his btigade*m*jor t Captain 
H. L. G. Breice, Bengal artillery, and hm mentioned 
with marked distinction all the officers holding com¬ 
mands. Major-general DupuU, C.B., royal artil¬ 
lery, commanded the artillery during the action, in 
romequeace of his accidental presence in camp; and 
I heg to thank him for his exertions* as wall as 
those of his staff. Colonel Harness, royal engineers, 
waH also present in the same manner, and accom¬ 
panied me throughout the action. General Grant 
Ls also brought to my notice t he dretlaguUttfd 
conduct of Brigadier Little, oomuiiuding the rivalry, 
ay nBo of officers commanding corps in that brigade, 
and its staff niheers. b ^ , rt , 

“During the pursuit of the (Uh, and the operation 
of the Dth, the cavalry maintained that high character 
for dash and perseverance which has distinguished 
ihem since thev took the field In the numerous 
engagements of their long campaign. 1 desire also 
to mention Major Payne* of t he 33rd regiment, 
whom I saw performing very valuable son ice during 
the first advance on the 6til instant. I must not 
allow this opportunity to ptm without bearing my 
testimony to thy unw varied seal and nvddiuiy of the 
iUpctintfitiding surgeon, Hr. J« C. Brown, Bengal 
artillery, which have never (lagged for m instant, 
and have been of the greatest use to the torso in 
the field from the lima the troops first moved 
before going to Delhi, I beg to recommend him 
rsu'st particularly to your lordship's favourable eon- 
sidemtiotu—I bate, yVc., -wen 

a C. Cam/'IKLL, General, CommnndIr!g*m-Uo*et 

The report of General Munafield to the 
coin mmidfer-in-cMef was as follows s— 

*• Head quarters, Cainp, Giwnpore, Dec, 10th. 

** Sir,—In obedience to your excellency's instruo- 
lions, when I left your side after lire capture of the 
encmv'n camp, m the afternoon of the fftb Decorn- 
b^r, 1 proceeded to make the arrangements for 
taking inn position called the Suhahda/s Tank, in 
rear of tire enemy 1 * left, about a mile ami a-half 
ia a direct litre from the iuimrehmenta through* the 
old cantonment 

<* Before advancing, measures were taken for the 
safe* guard of the captured camp, Colonel Kelly, 
with a wing of the 38 tii font, being placed in position 
for that purpose, in addition to the 23rd regiment, 
wliidtv hud already been left there by your excellency. 
These two regiment* repelled an attack ii\ the course 
0 f the nflenwon, ant! took two puns from the 
enemy* Thu 03rd highlanders* who had been placed 
on the Grand Trunk*road, beyond the camp to the 
left, at the time that your excellency gave the orders 
for pressing the pursuit of the enemy along the 
Calpec-rood, were now, at 2 F M. f beginning to 
suffer from the enemy's gun*, which wo * in position 
about one thousand yards in their front, in the 
indocttMl betwoeft them and the tank. They were 
advanced a short distance with Capful n Middleton's 
fitild battery, It A., which answered the ciremi** 
gun^ until the rifie brigade under Brigadier Walpole, 
VOLi tL % K 


and the heavy field battery under Captain Ltmgden, 
it. A.* could bo brought lip. In the course of half- 
fuidiour lhis had token place, and the heavy field 
battery pushed along the road intersecting the 
Grand Trunk-road, about & mils to the left of the 
enemy’s camp, and leading directly to the old' cun- 
tonmenti The tides were extended in .skim billing 
order some 300 yarda on each side of lIiu road, 
slightly in advance of the heavy guns, the high¬ 
landers being kept in reserve. 

" These arrangements having been made, the 
advance took place, ami the enemy began to give 
way immediately, successive positions br ing token 
up, and a rapid fire maintained, by Captain Longden 
and Captain Middleton, of the royal artillery, the 
rifles panting through the enclosures to the right, 
and the broken ground to the left of tire roach with 
much spirit, under Lho able directions of Brigadier 
Walpole- 

11 On the entrance of the village being reached, 
which may be distinguished ns the soldiers burial- 
ground, although the enclosures were Still held to 
a certain degree by the enemy, it appeared to im 
expedient to push the field battery through the vil¬ 
lage at u gallop, and take position in the plain, with 
the tank tm the right, the infantry being desired to 
press forward as fast ns they could. This wn^ done 
very well by Captain Middleton, K.A., and ho had 
the satisfaction of firing a . the enemy’s guns as they 
disappeared along the tiiLiioor-road, whilst the ride* 
were still running up to bis support. The position 
was then fairly occupied, Brigadier Hope coming 
un with the reserve of high inn dew, and taking 
Charge of th picked which were thrown out on tire 
line of the enemy’s retreat. About 4 F.at, Iho posi¬ 
tion which bad been taken was attacked by artillery, 
brought by the enemy from the old cantonment, 
These guns might have been token j but I retrained 
fro! a gSvfrig the oetc wary order, being aware that 
it was contrary to your excellency^ wish to involve 
the troops among the eiiotdsum anti houses of the 
old can ton meat ? and that, if tire slightest advance 
had been made In that quarter, it would have been 
necevsafy* at whatever loss, to make no stop tiU the 
intrench mrnt should have been reached* When 
Captain Longden's and Captain Middleton’s batte¬ 
ries had almost succeeded in si] wring the enemy V 
fire, the position was attacked by somii guns of uto 
inemy from the broken ground of the plain on ex¬ 
actly the opposite side. They could not be seen, 
except by their smoke. They Were, however, an¬ 
swer ed quickly, and all the men and field hospital, 
&£,, having been put under tolerable cover, no barm 
was suffered by the troops in consequence of tin* 
attack. At dusk l had th© Satisfaction of seeing 
large bodies of tire civ my'a ipfafttry and cavalry 
move round to tire we *t of the position about a mile 
distant, in full retreat* 

“ Jt not being possible ia communicate with your 
excellency after sunset, the position taken up being 
almost isolated, and, as reported to me, there being 
considerable numbers of tire enemy still in occupa¬ 
tion of the town nnU old cantonment, the pickets all 
round the position were slightly strengthened! an® 
the troops bivouacked by tfirfr arms. 
having been quiet during the night, the highbinders 
were withdrawn the next morning, and replacatl by 
the 3SUi foot under your excellency's orders. 

“ My I hpmks are eminently due to Bnpnisr 
Walpole, who commanded the utlvunce, and Briga¬ 
dier Hope, commanding the reserve i to ti plains 
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gurh. became fearfully excited; and the 
anxiety of the in habitants was not lessened 
i by intelligence 1 of an attempt, on the part 
of the prisoners at the gaol, to force the 
! gates and commence the pillage of the 
town. The design was, however, rendered 
abortive by the decisive conduct of the 
guard at the gaol, who hilled six and 
i wounded eleven of the prisoners, and 
thereby deterred their companions from 
joining in. the effort to escape. Beyond the 
first act of insubordination, the men of the 
17ih regiment did not commit themselves; 
and after some five or six clays of intense 
anxiety, the inhabitants were relieved from 
any apprehension of a military revolt. The 
sepoys allowed the collector to open the 
cash chest, and remove sufficient for current 
expenses, but refused to surrender charge 
of the whole until relieved from their are* 
apcmsibility by military authority. These 
men continued faithful until afer their 
removal from the station. 

Whatever may have been the charac¬ 
teristics of English rule in India previous 
to the outbreak of this general revolt, it is 
quite clear that no measures of undue 
severity were adopted until nil prudent en¬ 
deavours to restore order by Conciliatory 
means had proved unavailing. The dis¬ 
suasive appeals and lament proclamations of 
Mr, Colvin, the lieutenant-governor of the 
North-West Provinces, have already been 
noticed 5 * 5 m ineffectual for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the humane objects contemplated 
by their author ; but even yet, after fire and 
sword had ravaged the plums and desolated 
IUany of the cities of Hindustan, efforts were 
still made, as well by the government itself 
ns by its commissioners, to recall th ^ Bengal 
army to ft proper sense of its duty, and to 
keep open the doors of recbnciUatton and 
forgiveness to all who might bn disposed to 
seek it. Among other proofs of the exist¬ 
ence of this feeling, we may instance the 
following address of the chief commissioner 
of the Pnijib, promulgated among the 
Hindustani soldiers of the Bengal army in 
the early clays of June:— 

fi Sepoys!—You will have heard that many 
Sepoys and sowars of the Bengal army have 
proved faithless to their salt at Meerut, at 
Delhi, and at Ferozepore, Many at the 
latter place have been already punished. 
An army has been assembled, and is now 
close to Delhi, prepared to punish the mu- 

* Set! antt't pp, 129^137, 
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tioeers and insurgents who have collected 
there. Sepoys! I warn and advise you to 
prove faithful to your sajt—faithful to the 
government who bm given your forefathers 
and you service for the last hundred years 
—-faithful to that government who, both in 
cantonments and in the field, has been 
careful for your welfare and interests ; and 
who, iu your old age, lias given you the 
means of living comfortably in your homes. 
Those who have studied fc story know well, 
that no array 1ms ever been move kindly 
treate d t h an th a t of India. Th os e r egi meu ts 
which now remain faithful, will receive the 
rewards duo to their constancy. Those 
who fall away now will lose their service for 
ever. It will be too late to lament hereafter, 
when the time has passed by; now" is the 
opportunity of proving your loyalty nod 
good faith. The British government will 
never want for native soldiers. In a mouth 
it might raise 50,000 in the Punjab alone. 
Jf the *PoorbeaV sepoy neglect the pre¬ 
sent day, it will never return. There is 
ample force in the Punjab to crush all mu¬ 
tineers. The chiefs and the people are loyal 
and obedient, and t^e latter only long to, 
take your place in the army: all will unite 
to crush them. Moreover, the sepoy can 
have no conception of the power of England. 
Already, from every quarter, English soldiers 
are pouring into India. You know well 
enough that the British government have 
never interfered with your religion. Those 
who tell you the contrary, say it for their 
own base purposes. The Hindoo temple 
and the Mohammedan mosque have both 
been respected by the English government. 
It was but the other day that the Jurama 
mosque of Lahore, which had cost lacs of 
rupees, ami which the Sikhs had converted 
into a magazine, was restored to the Mo- 
ha mm edan s, S ep oy s ! m y ad v ice is, that y ou 
obey your officers; seize all those among 
yourselves who endeavour to mislead you. 
Let not n few bad men be the eatr e of your 
disgrace. If you have the will you can 
easily do this, and government will consider 
it ns a test of your fidelity.. Prove by your 
conduct that the loyalty of the sepoy iff 
Hind os tan has xiot degenerated from that 
of his ancestors, John XjAwIusnce ” 

Following nut the principle on which 
tlie above address was based, Sir John 
Lawrence,'in the subjoined telegraphic com- 
muincfttion to the governor-general, recom¬ 
mends the discharge of such men of the 
regular native infantry m might desire it * 
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rounded the wholti of the artillery, rendered the 
greatest sftrvfae* both in the action and in the moving 
of thfc guns s Lieutenant Millnmn, who command td 
the battery; Captain Bemmingtoq, who worked hb 
^uns admirably* and who was most zealous in giving 
tverv ansistence to Captain Middleton; Brigadier A- 
Littk, to whom I was much indebted for his cavalry 
support to the gun** and for the way in which he 
brought his force to the front on the advance of the 
enemy ; Major Outfyy commanding the 9th lancers, 
n most active and zealous officer ; Lieutenant Young- 
husband, tom man ding fith Punjab cavalry \ and 
Lieutenant Gough, commanding Modsonb horse t tn 
all bf whom my thanks are due for the Yery able way 
in which they commanded their regiment*- Lieu¬ 
tenant M&loolin, commanding the royal engineers, 
and Lieutenant Forbes, commanding the lien gal 
engineers* who, with their men* executed the work 
entrusted to them with great ability and zeal; 
Brigadier the Hon- A- Hope, commanding the in¬ 
fantry brigade, was of the greatest possible assistance, 
and behaved with hh usual well-known gallantryj 
OeutenantrCQioiiel TUoroId, commanding 42nd high- 


landers j Colonel Faber* commanding 53 rd regb 
mentj Lieutenant-colonel Leith liny, commanding 
93 rd highlanders; and Captain Ryves* commanding 
4th Punjab infantry, 

“My thank* are also due to the officers a&g&gri] 
for the able manner in which they commanded their 
regiments, Captain Bruce, head of the intelligence 
department, rendered me very great assistance in 
procuring information regarding the movements of 
the enemy,—l have, &c. t 

H Hope Grant, Brigadier-general, 
commanding Force.” 

The result of these successful movements 
by Sir Colin Campbell arid his brigadiers, 
was to clear the road around Cuwimore for 
a considerable distance, while it left the 
commander-in-chief at liberty to mature his 
plan of future operations, and also to 
strengthen his force preparatory to a final 
advance upon Lucknow- 


‘WinuetTie operations detailed in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter bad been progressing at 
Caw upon) and the adjacent districts of the 
Upper Provinces, the revolutionary influ¬ 
ences that raged over Ilmdostan wer# 
actively mischievous in other directions 
also; and* on every hide, f( war, and rumours 
of war/ 1 terrified and distressed society- 
The attention of the commander-in-chief 
was, at this period, principally conilraed to 
securing tlie advantages already obtained 
by his troops, and in maturing preparations 
for a campaign that should enable him to 
wrest Lucknow from the hands of its rebel 
masters, and remove the kingdom of Oude 
to the uuflbtunpd domination of the Bri¬ 
tish government. It was therefore not 
surprising* while thus occupied* that in 
distant quarters the fires of re belli on should 
21 % 
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burst forth* and bum with midiruinished 
fury* fed as thev were by the brands of 
religious fanaticism and national hatred- 
pAKl'uruing from the Doab, now for a time 
cleared of the rebel forces* we trace the 
lurid flame in a south-west direction* to 
the border of Hftjpoutaim, where it had 
spread its devastating influence 3 over a 
wide extent of country. For many months, 
Neemucb had been one of the centres of 
disaffe ction in this province 1 ; and about the 
middle of October* the mutinous sepoys 
and their vagrant followers began to gather 
around it from the surrounding district* ; a 
body of them, from M unde sore, concent rat¬ 
ing at J eer urn (a walled town, about ten 
miles distant), with an intention to attack 
the garrison at Neemuch. The latter, 
however, took the initiative in the matter; 
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and on the 24th of the month, marched 
out to try their strength. The rebels to be 
attacked had arrived from Muadesore, and 
were about a hundred strong. Two ad¬ 
vanced parties of the 2nd cavalry, under 
Captain Tucker and Lieutenant Blair re¬ 
spectively, were sent on the previous night 
by different roads, the main column follow¬ 
ing at half-past 5 a.m. The party under 
Captain Tucker fell in with, the rebels 
near Jeerum at daylight; and leaving a re¬ 
serve, under Lieutenant Le Geyfc, in a con¬ 
cealed situation, be advanced with a few 
men towards the enemy, and charged right 
through them, paying with his life for the 
daring act In the mi/cc, Captain Lawrie, 
of the 31st native infantry, who had volun¬ 
teered to accompany the party, and had 
vainly endeavoured to dissuade Tucker from 
rashly charging with bis half-dozen men 
into so large a force, finding remonstrance 
useless, bravely resolved to share the danger 
of Im companion, and. was wounded severely 
in the breast with a lance, besides being 
much cut about by the swords of the 
enemy. His horse was shot under him; 
and one trouper, with Captain Tucker, w m 
killed in the charge. The enemy was, how¬ 
ever, sufficiently alarmed by this unex¬ 
pected encounter, to induce them to retire 
to a position out of the reach of cavalry, 
before Lieutenant Lb Geyt, who had but a 
handful of men in reserve, could come up 
with them. The body of Captain Tucker 
was carried off by the rebels, but /after¬ 
wards recovered by the men of bis own 
troop, severed from the head, which had 
been retained by Lis murderers. 

While this affair was in progress, the 
main body from Ncemuch, under Captain 
Simpson, arrived before the walls of Jeerum, 
and found the enemy assembled on the 
brow of a hill, about 200 yards in front of 
the town, where they remained until the 
9-pounder guns of the column got into 
position, and sent a few rounds bf grape 
amongst their ranks, when they slowly re¬ 
tired to take up a stronger position, behind 
the shelter of some huts. Captain Ban- 
uistcr was then dispatched with a squadron 
to the other side of the town, to cut off any 
stragglers, and the notion proceeded, and 
raged for some time with mi usual obsti¬ 
nacy ou the part of the enemy. The in¬ 
fantry in vain attempted to dislodge the 
latter from their position; and in their 
advance for that purpose, Captain Iteade, 
commanding a detachment of the &3rd 


regiment, was killed, ami Captain Soppit, 
of the 12th native infantry, dangerously 
wounded. Both infantry detachments see¬ 
ing their commanders fall, made a retro¬ 
grade movement; and the enemy, embol¬ 
dened by it, rushed impetuously upon them, 
and captured one mortar, and had nearly 
obtained the guns, when Captain Simpson, 
with Lieutenants Biair and Le Geyt, 
with Hiding-master Steers, charged with a 
squadron upon the enemy, recaptured the 
mortar, and dispersed the rebels, who fled 
to the fort. In this charge, Captain Simp¬ 
son was severely wounded in the head, and 
his two lieutenants were *ako disabled. 
The day now approached its close; and a 
report reached Captain Bannister, who suc¬ 
ceeded Captain Simpson in command of the 
column, that a large force of the enemy 
was advancing on Nee much from another 
direction. For tills reason, as well as oa 
account of the great natural strength of the 
place, which rendered it impregnable with¬ 
out the aid of breaching guns, Captain Ban- 
paster determined upon returning to protect 
Necanich, which he reached with the re¬ 
mains of his column the same night, taking 
with hlra the body of Captain Ileade, which 
had been gallantly recovered, m the face of 
n heavy fire from the Walls, by a Belooch 
of the 12th native infantry, named Mulam 
Khan, ♦ 

The reported advance upon Neerrmch 
was from Mumlcsore, about twenty-eight 
milcH distant; and the rebel force Collected 
fur the purpose, was understood to consist 
of some GOO A%lmns, or Belatce*, 4,000 
Meewatties, and 350 horsemen of various 
races, with seven guns: thus the threat¬ 
ened danger was obviously 9 vi a serious 
character. For several days no perceptible 
movement on the part of the rebels ap¬ 
peared to substantiate the rumour; but at 
length, on Smoky, the 8th of the mouth, n 
spy arrived at the British camp about 
3 p.h., and announced that the enemy, who 
had been for a day or two encamped at 
Mullhayar (an intermediate town, about 
twelve miles from Neeinuch), wore advanc¬ 
ing in great force, the advanced guard of 
cavalry being already within three miles of 
the town. As no time waa to he lost in an 
effort to check their approach, a detach¬ 
ment of the 2nd light cavalry, con dating of 
a hundred men under Captain Bannister; 
moved out, and proceeded along the Muu- 
desorc-road, By the time they had marched 
about two miles, the van of the enemy 
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* f Oa the morning of the ^iid instant, 
Colonel Abbott informed me* in his own 
regimental lines, that from the occurrences 
of the previous night, and from information 
he bud received* he \vt\s of Opinion that the 
outbreak could not he delayed more than a 
few hours, I left him to secure a faw of my 
most valuable records, and endeavour to 
ensure a line of retreat for fugitives by 
the Orkypoor-roucI* by means of h detach- 
, incut of police sowars. Meanw hile, Colonel 
Abbott undertook to assemble all the native 
officer* of the force, mid endeavour to bring 
them to a sense of their duty, and to re¬ 
move the distrust in each other which, 

] there was reason to believe, was one cause 
of the pie vailing excitement. After some 
j discussion, nil took oaths on the Koran mid 
Ganges water, that they now trusted each 
other, and would remain true to their salt* 
The commanding officer Was requested to 
swear to liis confidence in their faithful iu- 
, tenuous, and did so, when the meeting 
broke up, all apparently being satisfied and 
loyally inclined. All continued quiet up to 
the evening of the 3rd, when some excite¬ 
ment was again apparently arising, as it 
was said, from a nun our of the approach of 
| troops to the station. It is necessary to 
mentfan here, that for many preceding 
days the utmost panic hud prevailed in the 
I Suridur B®aatv and great numbers of per- 
I ftQm had removed with their property. The 
■ wildest reports were constantly set afloat by 
designing persons to increase the distrust, 
and the commonest occurrences were dis¬ 
torted into phantoms of evil intended against 
| the troops. The move of the Kotak force 
under Major Burton, for the protection of 
Jawud, had ffeeu determined upon in con¬ 
sultation with Colonel Abbott, commanding 
the station. The troops of Neenmch had 
been told of the intended move some days 
before, and assured that no part of the 
force w as in leaded to approach Neemuch. 
Kotah troops were ordered to Jawed, in 
view to preserving the peace in the district* 
and protecting the town from marauders, 

| I believe there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that this movement precipitated the 
orhis, while subsequent events have proved 
it to have been a most fortunate and happy 
one for the interests of government. 

U 0u the night of the 3lrd, symptoms of 
violence were shown by the artillery, and 
Lieutenant "Walker could only restraiii them 
for about two hours, when some of them 
rushed to the guns, and, loading them, bred 
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tivo off, evidehtfy us a preconcerted signal. 
Upon this the cavalry rushed to join them, 
and, shortly afterwards, the 72nd broke 
from their lines also. The wing of the 7th 
regiment, Gwalior contingent, encamped 
outside,the fort, hnd been "marched inside ■ 
by Captain Macdonald on the report of the 
signal-guns, and every preparation lor de¬ 
fence made. To provide for this emergency, 

I had furnished Captain Macdonald with’a 
written promise, on the part of government, 
ol rewards to the following amount in case 
of a successful defence of the fort and trea¬ 
sury, but to be used only in case of an out¬ 
break :—To each sepoy, ] 00 rupees; to each 
uaik, 300; to each havildnr, GOO. Native 
commissioned officers to be rewarded in 
proportion, at the discretion of government; 
and a special reward of 5,000 rupees to be 
given to the senior native officer, or to the 
one who most distinguished himself in the 
defence nud preserving the loyalty of the 
regiment. The promise was auly’pronjul- 
gated on the outbreak occurring;'but, after 
holding firm for some time, the gates were 
ordered, by a -suWidar named Heora Sing, 
to be opened, and the officers were told to 
save themselves, ami eventually escorted to 
a place of Comparative safety. Captain 
Macdonald and his officers remained in the 
fort to the very last, arid only 1 - ft it on the 
gates being forcibly opened, and their lives 
m the greatest danger, with no hope of 
being of the least use. 

"1 was roused on the report of the two 
signal-guns, aud was quickly on horseback. I 
proceeded to rouse my assistant. Lieutenant 
Ritchie, aud Assistant-surge on Cutes, who 
resided in the next bungalow. While there, 
Lieutenant Barnes, artillery, galloped tip] 
beggmg us to aid in bringing away Mrs. 
Walker and child, whose carnage had 
been fired at four or five times by mounted 
troopers. Wc immediately hastened to 
assist, aud succeeded in getting out of the 
station upon the Odeypoor-road, and by 
this time tires were appearing in all direc¬ 
tions, Having seen the party safe to the 
village of Uaroo, Lieutenant Ritchie ami l 
returned towards cantonments, in the hope 
of assisting fugitives. We met the officers 
of the 1st cavalry, but no others, aud, after 
hovering about the burning station till day¬ 
light, we set out for Daroo.” 

A note from Mooriim, a small town about 
eighteen miles cast of Neemuch, dated the 
6th of June, stated, that ‘'all the officers 
of the 72nd, with their wives and children, 
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reported that an attack had certainly been 
intended, but that during the night, an 
express had arrived from the Shnhzuduh at 
Mundesore, ordering all the faithful to re¬ 
pair to that place forthwith, and assist in 
repelling the attack made upon it by the 
Mhow column. 

Ou examining the position held by the 
rebels after their departure, the bank of the 
iutreuchment was found scooped out in 
, numerous places, to allow of men being well 
covered while firing upon the fort, the 
general appearance being that of a rabbit- 
warren. 

The following memoranda of the siege of 
Neejnuch may not he uninteresting:— 

" November 8th.—About b p.m. the enemy 
appeared before the fort : a recormausance 
was made by the 2nd Bombay cavalry, 
under Captain Bannister, in which Lieu¬ 
tenant Stapleton's (1st Bengal light cavalry) 
charger was mortally wounded by a round 
shot from the enemy. The enemy were 
seen to be in force, with several guns, their 
number supposed to amount to about 4,000. 
Our cavalry returned about sunset, 

"It having been determined that, with 
tmr small force of only about 400 effective 
fighting-men, wo could not meet the enemy 
in the field, the cavalry, with some baggage, 
marched out into the neighbouring country 
hi the early morning. About 8 a.m, the 
enemy came into the station, burning the 
houses that the mutineers of the 3rd of 
June had spared. The ^emy had fired a 
few shots from a large gun placed near the 
village of Nixongvmgej but onv shells from 
the 8-inch mortars interfered with their 
shooting a good deal. Their sharpshooters 
took possession oi some outhouses and the 
intreiichmciit, and kept up a heavy fire. 
Lieutenant W illiams, 21st grenadier Bom¬ 
bay native infantry, was struck by one of 
them to-day, the bullet going through his 
hat and tearing his forehead above the left 
eye—rat her a narrow escape. A Band a 
man of the 2nd cavalry was also graced on 
the jaw by a bullet, either on the 9th or 
JOth. The fire of the enemy from their 
guns was very slack from the 9th to the 
10th; on some days, a few round shot being 
fired against the fort* and on others none at 
all. On the 11th, Lieutenant Barnes, Ben¬ 
gal horse artillery, was struck by a bullet 
while looking over a parapet early in the 
rooming; the bail entered above the nipple 
of the right breast, and was cut out of the 
armpit. This day the cavalry made a diver- 
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siou, coming into Tfixongunge, and cutting 
up some dozen or so of the enemy there, 
and drawing the enemy out of the intrench- 
rneim, under the fire of our 24-pound or, 
which let into theft with round shot. The 
cavalry was the 6th troop, under Lieutenant 
F&npiharson, with Lieutenant Stevenson 
(2nd Bombay Europeans), and Lieutenant 
Stapleton (1st Bengal light cavalry), us su¬ 
balterns; tho enemy carat; out iu great 
force, and attempted to surround it with 
their cavalry. Some of the Odeypore 
troops, who accompanied our cavalry, had 
several of their number destroyed bv the 
enemy. The loss of our cavalry was two 
men, and one or two slightly wounded. 
The plan of the enemy was to keep up a 
pretty smart matchlock fire in the early 
morning and in the evening; nt mid-day 
they did not fire* much—perhaps they warn 
eating their dinners and sleeping/ This 
fire was kept up from outhouses near tho 
fortified square, and from the lines of cir- 
cimmdlatiou thrown up round the fort. 

” Nov. 19th.—An attempt was made to 
batter one of the curtains. Some of the shots 
hit the curtain, some went over the fort alto¬ 
gether, and some fell inside; one of the last 
went into that partition of the fort in which 
the post-office was kept, and broke the table 
of Lieutenant Ease (25th Bombay native 
infantry), the postmaster, who, luckily, was 
not si Ming at it. Their attempt at breach¬ 
ing having failed, the enemy seem to have 
determined to try to take the place by esca¬ 
lade accordingly, cm the 21 at, between 4 
:i 1J d 6 a . m . | tbey i mtd e t! le a t tern pt i n the 
dark; bet the garrison were not to be 
caught napping and beat them ofi^ they 
leaving four ladders and a standard on the 
ground ; the standard, a holy green MusbuI* 
man affair, w m brought in by Teoka Sing 
and Mulara Khan, both of the 12th Bombay 
native infantry ; tbc former was a havildaiv 
and is to be promoted to a j cm Warship; the 
latter is promoted from private to haviUar. 

u On the 22nd (early morning), it was 
found that the enemy bad left the place en 
route forMlindesore : it has since been learnt 
that they met the Mhow -column and lost 
their guns; and that numbers of them 
w (3. sc shun, L ic u ten an t Bret l, 2 i1 1 1 B am bay 
cavalry, anti two of her majesfvfe 83rd, died 
of sickness during the siege. On the 22nd 
(evening) the cavalry returned to camp. 
There seems to be some confusion in the 
papers as to what defences the garrison of 
Necmuch were surrounded by during the 
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siege.; to dispel which! give you the follow¬ 
ing explanation The fort of Neeraudi 
is a common fortified square, about m 
large aa n big serai. Outside this, and 
surrounding it, except on one aide where 
a stream runs, at a distance of about 
800 yards or so, on an average from 
the centre of the fort, run a succession 
of salient and re-entering angles of the 
parapet and banquette? with a ditch on the 
outside, Of course, so vast a length of 
lines could only be kept by thousands, and 
were useless—worse than useless—to the 
small garrison of Neemucb, but very useful 
to the enemy, who occupied them oa the 
first day, and kept on firing from them every 
day that they remained in Neemucb. It is 
said that the*, lines wore made at the sug¬ 
gestion, or requisition, or order, and some 
say at the expense, of one of General Law¬ 
rence's assistant politicals, who is officiating 
political ageufc, Mewnr; and they were 
commonly called after him, f Sbowers* 
ditch/ They are now being levelled* and 
may be considered as of the past.” 

The departure of the rebel force from 
Neemuch had not been commanded before 
it was wanted; although the accession of its 
numbers waa unavailing in the contest be¬ 
fore it. Ou the morning of the 8th of 
November, the Malwa contingent, under 
Major Timms and Lieu tenant Mills, was at¬ 
tacked at Mehidpore by the Vellaitces, Bo- 
liillas, and Mokrauees, aided by the bud- 
mashes of the city. The insurgents were 
lc I by the amildar (or native police officer of 
Mchidpore), and numbered between 4,000 
and 5,000 men, armed with matchlocks, 
swords, and spears. The force opposed to this 
host consisted of 550 men of the contingen t, 
with the two officers named; and after main¬ 
taining a gallant but unequal fight, from 
seven in the morning until three in the after¬ 
noon, the loyal troops were compelled to 
retire from the scene of contest w ith the loss 
of their gnus. The Mussulmans of the 
contingent refused to obey tlieir officers, 
and joined the enemy, who forthwith grati¬ 
fied their revenge by murdering several of 
the Europeans, among whom were Lieu¬ 
tenant Mills, Dr. Carey, and two sergeant- 
majors. They then plundered and set fire 
to the station. Major Timms escaped in 
the direction in which the Malwa field force, 
under Brigadier Stuart, was supposed to be 
advancing; but the fate of his lady and 
other Europeans at the station, remained 
for some time unknown. At length, on the 
voL. ir. 2 f 


13th of the month, Mrs. Timms reached the 
English camp at Jehampore ia safety, having 
been compelled to disguise herself in male 
attire, to escape the pursuit of the rebels. 
The following telegram, from Captain Mayue 
to the governor-general, announced the in¬ 
telligence of the affair at Mehidpore:— 

t{ Camp, Jelmmpore, Nov. 13th, 1857. 

“Mehidjiore was attacked by the rebel 
force from Bmmuggur at 8 a.m, on the 8th 
instant, they having first fired the station. 
The infantry and artillery of the contingent 
assembled near the artillery lines, and the 
guns opened on the rebels, who were under 
cover of the bungalows and their enclosures. 
The Mebidpore contingent infantry mostly 
behaved shamefully, refusing to attack 
when led on by their officers. The aubah- 
dar-raajor opened his jacket as the rebels 
approached, took out a green flag, and 
hoisted it. Only a portion of the artillery 
stood to their guns, and, at noon, the rebels 
advanced and took them. The contingent 
troops then fted T and their officers were 
forced to escape, escorted by n faithful 
hand of the 2nd Gwalior cavalry* Lieu¬ 
tenant Mills is killed, and Dr. Carey re¬ 
ported to be so. Major Timms left bis 
wife in the city of Mebidpore, and fled 
towards Gojeiu with Lieu tenant Dysart, 
joining our camp at Bunnuggur on the 10th 
mstant. That night, the Hyderabad con¬ 
tingent force, under the command of Major 
Orr, started for Mebidpore, parties of tho 
1st, 3rd, and 4th cavalry, going m advance; 
but ou reaching that station, they found it 
evacuated, the rebels having taken with them 
two 12-pounders, four 9-pounders, and sixty 
cart-loads of ammunition and plunder/* 

■/ On the morning of the 11th, the ad¬ 
vanced body of cavalry, led by Captain 
Abbot, of the 1st regiment, reached Mehid- 
pore, which they occupied without resis¬ 
tance, the rebels having evacuated it. the 
previous day. Ou tho 12th, he marched 
out with 337/ of the 1st, 3rd, and 4th 
Hyderabad cavalry, and overtook the in¬ 
surgents, to the number of about 500, with 
two guns, at Bawul, where they had re¬ 
solved to make a stand. They were imme¬ 
diately attacked and dispersed, leaving a 
hundred dead upon the field, with two 
9-pounder guns, and a large quantity of 
ordnance stores. In the pursuit that fol¬ 
lowed, the enemy abandoned three guns, 
which they had taken from Mebidpore, 
with two others of larger calibre, seized by 
them at Buruiuggur. Upon this occasion 
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| the casualties were ihcoDsideBib]e—one offi¬ 
cer only being seriously wounded* Of the 
enemy, seventy-nix prisoners were taken, 
who were tried by <lrum4*ead court-martial 
at M chid pore, and shot for being in rebel¬ 
lion against the government. Onthe 12th, 
part of the force crossed the Chum bill, and 
encamped on the other side* two marches 
from Mtmdesoffy. near which some 8,000 
rebels were reported to have taken up a 
1 position, Tht troops continued inactive 
until the 21s- of the month, when lhe 
enemy, under Hewn Sing, attacked the left 
front/ but were driven back into Mtmdc- 
sore with heavy loss. The cavalry pursued 
the rebel commander and his escort into 
a fortified village about tea miles from 
M undesore, on the Ncemuch-road, where 
the main body of the rebel force ap- 
| peared in strength, and displayed its stun- 
1 darda. On the 23rd, Brigadier Stuart's 
! main column camc up, and marched in 
quest of the mutineers, with whom it at 
length met, drawn up in a strong position, 
having the village of Goorareea in their 
centre, atid considerably outflanking, by 
their Humbert and arrangement, the Bri¬ 
tish force, whose artillery speedily silenced 
a battery of live guns, after wards captured 
by a party of the 14th light dragoons. 
The enemy were thm driven from their 
position with heavy lo m ; but a body of 
them took shelter in the village, and con¬ 
tinued to hold it with great rietermination. 
While thus engaged in front, the garrison 
of Muudesorc & all led out, and attacked the 
rear of the force, but were repulsed with 
loss by the rear-guard, which had been 
timely strengthened in anticipation of the 
attack* On the 25th, the rebels, dispirited 
by successive defeats, evacuated Muudesore 
during the night, and retired on Nagurh, 
in the direction of Rump corah. By this 
movement, Necmuch was effectually re¬ 
lieved from any danger on the Man desore 
side. Shortly after this fact wm ascer¬ 
tained, the Malwn field force returned to 
Mhow, where Major-general Hose was ap¬ 
pointed to the command, vice Brigadier 
Stuart* 

The subjotoed account of some of the 
movements of the force is interesting:— 

* Mhow, December 25th, 183T; 

I ff The Ivlalwa field force having returned 
hither, I purpose giving you a brief account 
of our journey from the time we left Mun- 
desore. On the morning of the 2nd insh 
we left that place, and arrived at Mehid- 
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pore about 8 a.m. on tho 9th, where we 
found that the work of devastation had 
been carried to a fearful extent. Not a j 
vestige of anything 'European was to bo 
seen, except the ruined , 

walls of those bungalows m which but re¬ 
cently our country men and their familiies 
happily dwelt. Them were fearful traces 
of the recent battle fought between Orris 
column and the Mehidpore mutineers, m 
well as the victory gained over the latter. 
Rambling amidst the ruins, I strayed into 
a man go-tope only a few paces front the 
main road, and there I counted fifty human 
skeletons; and a short distance from the 
residency, dowu a little valley, eighteen 1 
more. It was, I think, obvious to all of 1 
us, that, at tho time we entered the place, \ 
a great number of rebels were atili shel¬ 
tered there; for on our approach, the native 
artillery lines were set fire to 3 as if to ae- i 
quaint us with their presence and their mi- j 
sated vengeance. It is quite dear the lire I 
could not have arisen from spontaneous 
combustion; and had the inhabitants of 
Mehidpore—who now professed to be 
staunch friends to the government—de¬ 
sired to prove their loyalty, they could 
easily have apprehended the scoundrels who I 
dared thus to mock British authority, espe¬ 
cially ns the rebels wore declared to have 
fled some days previous to our arrival* On \ 
the foi lowing morn fug we marched m 
route to Oojtnu, anrl from thence to Indore, ; 
whore we arrived on the morning of the 
15th, all expecting to be called upon to 
demand from the native inhabitants a ^set¬ 
tlement of accounts,” in atonement for the 
blood of not our countrymen, hut our help- j 
less countrywomen and children, who were 
brutally murdered by those accursed lu¬ 
ff or earns, who are now, according to the 
statement of Ook uel Dumud* u satisfac¬ 
torily” settled with, and arc fondly petted 
by those to whom w!e have all along been ! 
Iwkmg up, with patience and anxious 
glances, for the word to march, and inflict 
upon such miscreants tin punishment they 
so richly deserve/' 

At this time, the natural excitement of 
the European troops against the native in- , 
habitants of the towns that had revolted, 
still prevailed in an intense degree; and 
every instance of kniency shown to the 
latter, whether merited by exceptional eii- 
ctumstanccs, or not, was im perfectly under¬ 
stood, and became a source of disappoint- i 
ment and dissatisfaction to those who con- 
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sidercd British sold ers in India only 
properly employed whim currying out mea¬ 
sures of vengeance and retaliation. 

Proceeding northward, we find treachery 
and rebellion trampled down by the iron 
heel of the authority that had been in¬ 
sulted in that direction; and the vigour 
and decision of Mr* 'Montgomery, judicial 
commissioner for the Punjab, as described 
in the following letter addressed officially 
to the commissioner of Sirsa, was con¬ 
sidered as entitling the former gentleman 
to high and merited encomium, for the 
example he had afforded to others invested 
with similar powers* 

t( Lahore, November 7th, 1857. 
a Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of November 3rd, 
submitting the vernacular proceeding? of the 
case of Noor Sutmand Khan, nawab of 
Runeea; and, in reply, to communicate the 
following remarks:—I gather from the pro¬ 
ceedings, that on clanger threatening the 
district of Sirsa in May 3nsfr, the superinten¬ 
dent, Captain Robertson, summoned the 
mwah of Riuieea (the prisoner in this case, 
and who with his family receive a pension 
from government of t*,7d > rupees per an¬ 
num), and directed him to raise a email 
force, horse and foot; for the protection of 
Sirsa : which he did, and a ate of money 
was advanced to meet the cost of maintaining 
Idem. The nawab was present in Sim, 
w th his men, when the out break took place* 
There is evidence to show that the nawab 
odd his men, instead of protecting the town, 
joined the plunderers, and that a portion of 
the plunder was sent to his house in carts ; 
also, that ho was proclaimed ruler of the 
country; and that, as such, he wrote b letter 
deprecating the conduct of certain parties 
who had made nn inroad into his territory. 
Gohur All Khan, the unde of the prisoner, 
was with him at the time, and has since 
been apprehended and hanged. 

* The commission finds the prisoner, N&- 
wab Noor Stmmind Khan, guilty of treason 
against the State, by having caused the king 
of Delhi to be prod aimed as king, and bim- 
adf as ruler of the country, and passed 
sentence of death on him ; but inasmuch as 
lie does not seem to have been guilty of 
murder, and considering an example no 
longer necessary, the case is referred tor 
my final orders. Of the nawab ? s guilt there 
cun be no doulrfc, He, as also his ancestors, 
long enjoyed pensions, favour, and consi¬ 
deration from the British government* lu- 
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stead, therefore, of aiding the local autho¬ 
rities, who reposed confidence in him, and 
whom he professed to serve, he joined the 
rebels with his adherents, and caused himself 
to be proclaimed ruler. AIfehough murder is 
not actually proved to have been committed 
by himself, yet the city of Sltm wa*. entirely 
plundered and destroyed, m were also the 
government offices; treasure and property 
belonging to government carried off, and 
the prisoners released from gaol. A number 
of lives arc known, to have been sacrificed, 
of which there is no record, I consider it, 
therefore, imperative to make examples of 
such men as the nawah. The leaders nmst 
feel that vengeance will assuredly overtake 
them. Mercy, in this instance, would he 
weakness, and would encourage others to 
rebel hereafter. 1, therefore, with the con¬ 
currence of the chief commissioner, sentence 
him, Noor Sunmmd Khan, nawab of Ruucea, 
to Tic hanged. 

“ The sentence is to be carried out without 
delay,—I have, &c., 

Montgomery, Judicial Ckimm iariouer/* 

Crossing from the nortbhwest to almost 
the south-eastern extremity of Bengal, wo 
find the town mid district of Chittagong 
which as ceded to the British hi 17ik), 
subjected, ini November, to the usual conse¬ 
quences of a mutinous outbreak. On the 
night of the 18th of the month, some com¬ 
panies of the 34tk regiment of native m- 
fantry rose upon their officers, whom, how- 
over, they did not harm. First plundering 
the treasury of about three lacs of rupees, 
they liberated the prisoners in the gaol, 
killing a burkanrkze who resisted them; 
apd then, having fired their cantonments, 
they blew up tV magazine and left the 
town., taking with them three government 
elephants to carry their booty. Avoiding 
the main road to Tipperah, through fear of 
being intercepted at a ferry on the route, 
the mutineers hurried on the way towards 
Sylhet, where they halted for it short rime 
to deliberate on their further proceedings; 
and being there reinforced by the accession 
of a number of armed vagabonds from the 
adjacent villages, they subsequently took 
the route to Mongapore, through the jungle, 
in order to avoid the chance of being inter- , 
cep ted- 

The report of Captain Dewool, com¬ 
manding the 34th regiment of native ut- 
fautry at Chittagong, affords the following 
detail of this affair, which fortunately in¬ 
volved no loss of European life, 

. . ™J15_. 
































Chittagong November £4fch, 1857, 

(f I have the h on our to report, for the ha* 
formation, of Major-general Sir J. Hearsey, 
K.O,B., commanding the presidency divi* 
etan, that, on the evening of Wednesday, 
the IBth instant, about nine o'clock, the 
detachment of the 34th regiment of native 
, infantry mutinied, and instantly occupied 
the magazine with a strong body of men* 
Immediately upon hearing the noise from 
my house, which is quite close to the lines, 

, I went to the parade in company with Lieu¬ 
tenant Hunter; but upon approaching the 
scone of disturbance, hearing the men very 
violent and loading their muskets, I directed 
that officer to retire, and went forward to 
the mutineers alone* I found a very strong 
guard in front of the magazine, w ho chal¬ 
lenged me, and shouted out in a most violent 
tone, f Don't care far him! Go a way 1 you 
have no business here V I advanced up to 
‘ it, and did niy best, with every argument I 
could use, to persuade the men to their 
duty; but a Mohammedan, who was in a 
native dress, and not in uniform like the 
! rest, standing out in front, called out in a 
loud voice, / The whole detachment is in a 
state of .mutiny, ami we have all determined 
to die if it is necessary* Go away I' This 
he said sha&ihg his hand in my face, and 
using the most violent gestures. A shout 
was then raked, ■ Shoot him ! shoot him V 
but a number of voices replied, r No! no! 
f don't hurt the captain.* Taking encou¬ 
ragement from this, and thinking I might 
have some men who would stand by me* 1 
again endeavoured, by every persuasion, to 
bring the men to a sense ot their duty, and 
appealed to several sepoys by name, who 
had previously borne n good character* to 
think what they were about, and to remain 
faithful to their salt; but they all replied 
that they had joined the mutineers, and 
that it was not their intention to withdraw. 
A shout was again raised, c Shoot him! 
shoot him V which was again negatived; 
and at the same moment two or three sepoys, 
with their muskets at the charge, came at me. 
Not liking this demonstration, I stepped 
back a few paces, and got out: of the crowd, 
which was gradually getting round me; a 
Sikh of No* 4 company thei came up, and 
giving me a rough push, said, * Go away 
from this (Hum suh luff biffgergya)S Not 
1 a single native commissioned or non-com- 
missioned officer, or Sikh, remained by 
me; and seeing nut king could be done, X 
went to the quarters of Lieutenant Hunter, 
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dose by, and found that officer with Lieu¬ 
tenant Thomson, walking in the verandah; 
1 told them hastily what had occurred, upon 
which they armed themselves and imme¬ 
diately went away* I then went to every 
house in the canton men t, to give warning 
to the residents, but most of them had 
already taken alarm and fled* Ultimately 
joining the civil surgeon’s family, who live 
at the extreme cud of the cantonment, in 
their company I sought to make my own 
escape; but by this time the parade and all 
the road around were covered with muti¬ 
neers, m that we were only able to reach 
the next house, where we were detained for 
about two hours ; we afterwards disguised 
ourselves as natives, and, under the guidance 
of the collector's bearers, proceeded by a 
jungle path to the banks of the river, when 
with difficulty we got a boat, and dropped 
down to the Kortabeea lighthouse, from 
whence we returned yesterday* 

" I have to state that the mutineers plun¬ 
dered the treasury most completely, and in 
doing so Vlied a burkantlaze. They nUo 
broke open the gaol, a ml forced the prisoners 
to go with them to carry the treasure; and 
afterwards returned to the cantonments, 
and blew up the magazine and burned down 
the lines* I am happy to say that none of 
the European reitj||fits have been personally 
injured, and that, with tike exception of a 
horse or two which were taken away to carry 
their baggage, the mutineers have left ail 
private property untouched* 

"J have been informed by a native named 
Thakoor Lux, formerly a jemadar of the 
Chittagong provincial battalion, whom the 
mutineers forced to go some distance with 
them,, that the pay-havildar of No* 4 com¬ 
pany, named Ilujub Ali IChau, has assumed 
command of the detachment, which, we 
hoar, has crossed the Fenny fiver, and 
entered the territories of the rajah of Tip- 
perak. 

“ I took the opportunity while at Kootuh- 
cl ecu, to write to the commissioner of Arra- 
eau, reporting the mutiny, and requesting 
him to send a copy of my letter for the in¬ 
formation of the general commanding, which 
I hope has been done.—I have, 

"F.H.K* 3)e wool. Cap lain, commanding 
34th Regiment Native Infantry. 

” P,S*—Lieutenants Hunter and Thomson 
are in safety." 

Intelligence of the outbreak at Chitta¬ 
gong reached Dacca, a military station of 
secondary importance, hut the capital of a 
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district of Bengal, situated on a branch of 
the Brahmaputra, called the Baoree Guaga, 
or 03d Ganges, at a few miles distant from 
tlie scene of disorder. Upon the arrival of 
the messenger from Chittagong, at 10 F*fcr.., 
the authorities assembled, and resolved, by 
way of prevention, to disarm the sepoys of 
the Ilill native infantry, in garrison there, 
amounting to about 260 men. To effect 
this, they had no other military force than 
a small corps of volunteers, which had been 
for some weeks in training for active service, 
and a few sailors collected under the ecm- 
nianrl of Lieutenant Lewis; the whole 
amounting together to about ninety Euro¬ 
peans The volunteers were ordered to 
march at once to the colbctorate, to watch 
the guard there, while the process of dis¬ 
arming it was carried out. A little before 
5 the sailors, with two mountain how¬ 
itzers, under the command of Lieutenant 
Lewis, proceeded to the oollectorate, and dis¬ 
armed t|ie guard there, without meeting 
w ith my attempt at resistance. The execu¬ 
tive officers* guard was SQOti after marched 
in without arms by Lieutenant llhynd, and 
the whole were placed in charge of the 
volunteers- Soon after some very heavy 
firing was heard in the direction of the Lull 
Bagh, a fortified barrack ; and an alarm was 
given that the men stationed there were 
escaping from it by windows in the rear. 
The sailors were immediately marched oiT 
for the LaH Bagli, situated a mile uud a-half 
to the westward of c he treasury, detaching on 
their way a party to disarm the com mis- 
.mat guard. On approaching the Lull 
Eegh, Lieutenant M'Mullin, with two 
sailors, went forward to communicate with 
the officers in charge; but they were fired 
upon, and com pci led to retire to the main 
body, which deployed into line, and ad¬ 
vanced. Immediately on tills movement 
being observed, a ac veto fire of grape was 
opened upon them, hi front and flank, from 
the barracks, which, having lattice-work 
verandahs, afforded shelter to those who 
fired, as loopholes would have done. Lieu¬ 
tenant Lewis, upon this, left his howitzers, 
and with two or three gentlemen, who acted 
as riflemen, wheeled his men right-shoulders- 
forwar , and gave the order to charge up 
the face of a mound, in front of the building 
on which some of the mutineers had posted 
themseLes. This assault was made in 
gallant style, but not without the loss of 
several brave men. The mutineers then 
fled into the barradcs, and were driven from 


building to building, along the whole length 
of the enclosure; and in the course of the 
struggle, a gallant charge was made upon 
the guns, which were taken; and tiro sepoys 
then fled by every possible outlet from the 
place. During the conflict, Dr. Green, the 
military surgeon, was shot through the 
leg, and seriously injured, while attending 
the wounded at the hospital The Rev. 
Mr, Winchester, a resident, distinguished 
himself m the midst of the fin , by assisting 
to carry the wounded from the field to the 
hospital,' The people of the town behaved 
remarkably well, arub with cheers, assisted 
to drag the captured guns and tumbril to 
the coll veto rate, and seemed to look on with 
admiration when the sailors, having made a 
prize of the drum and life belonging to the 
sepoys marched hack to their barracks, 
playing the * British Grenadiers/* In tin* 
short but spirited affair, there were engaged ' 
about ninety Europeans against 260 native j 
Hokliers, having among them twenty-six 
goltmdames; the whole of the mutineers 
being fully prepared for the struggle when¬ 
ever it might happen—the pouches of many i 
of them being found to contain sixty rounds j 
of ball cartridge, besides a number of the I 
hitter concealed in their beds and other ■ 
places* Of the Europeans, ouo was killed, ! 
and eighteen watimled—three mortally. 

The subjoined report from Lieutenant 
Dowell, TLA., commaii dug at Dacca, fur- 1 
rushes the official account of tho occurrence 
at that place* 

“ Daces, November 22nd, 1837, 

u Sir,—I have the honour to inform you 
that, in consequence of intelligence received 
by express at 5 i\m. last evening, from Mr* 
Metcalfe, judge of Tipperah, that tho three 
companies of the 34th native infantry sta¬ 
tioned at Chittagong, had mutinied, plun¬ 
dered the treasury, let loose the prisoners, 
and were supposed to be making towards 
this station, a meeting, composed of (\ T. 
Davidson, Esq., commissioner of the district; \. 
C. P. Canine, Esq., magistrate; Lieutenant ! 
Lewis, Indian navy, commanding detach- - 
ment of European seamen, and myself, was | 
immed Lately convened; at which it was 
unanimously agreed that the detachment# | 
2nd company 9th battalion artillery, and j 
73rd regiment of native infantry [strength i 
us per margin*), should be disarmed'at day* 

■* Artillery—1 havfl&ar, 3 naiks, 22 privates. ; i 
Ihuchment 73rd jjregtment native infantry—1 su- \ 
bahdar, 2 jemadars., 12 huvi!dih, 8 naika, 4 drum¬ 
mers. 201 sepoys. 
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uuftmktblu, and the order vas given to re¬ 
tire. Upon the retreat becoming known to 
the rebels, their courage and spirits became 
extravagantly exuberant; they fired volley 
after y- <3 ley, laughed, danced^ end hooted 
the retiring force, until the mm were half 
mad with rage and vexation. They, how¬ 
ever, obeyed orders, and agaiitt reached the 
long grass, having sustained no other casu¬ 
alty than four rank and file wounded by 
spent shot The troops returned to Jelpi 


|jaree the same night, quite knocked-np whOj/dyti time, were left in the enjoyment 
with their fruitless march of eighty miles in of^mquillity 


twenty-three hours* 
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gal, of the 7tb of December, referred to p 
party of the Chittagong rebels in the fol¬ 
lowing turns :—' u Certain intelligence has 
at lust reached this, that the Chittagong 
mutineers have passed Cormllah and An- 
gertolhh, and may by this time have gone j 
beyond Syllict. They have been precipi¬ 
tate m their flight, and have committed hut 
■little damage on their way. It appears 
that the fellows spent very freely the money 
they can ictl away from the collecteratc of 
Chittftgotig j and several of them who car¬ 
ried the treasure contrived to separate 
themselves from their companions on the 
way, and went off with bags of the stolen 
money. The fact became known in conse¬ 
quence of the police apprehending all strag¬ 
glers ; and money, to the amount of five or 
nix thousand rupees, was thus recovered 
and accounted for. The inhabitants of 
Coruillah were seized with panic, which 
lasted several days; during which, the 
wealthy classes removed with their families 
to more Secure localities. The magistrate, 
collector, and judge, were the only persons 
among us who did not show any signs of 
fear, and soiltmned to hold their courts as 
i usual with a few amkhs.”—At Tirhoot, 

4 This individual, who ha? lofi>^ attaint'd zn his¬ 
torical celebrity in this country ixa the "Xepauieite 
Arjihafisflitor^ of j< welled memory, was a nephew of a 
former printe minister of Repaid, whose death paved 
vw way for the exaltation of h h y.bting relativej the 
latter, unde? hi $ uncle's successor, becoming com* 
ni mi derriri-chief of the army, ftin], m dur time, 
pepsesfling himself of utmost sovereign authority* 
Ills visit to, and reception in, this country, greatly 
Mrrngthened bis position in hi* ovm? anil nhorth 
after'hU return home, hr' caused a nmrnage to he 
concluded between, his daughter, then six years old, 
and the heir-apparent to the Nt paulese throne, then 
m \ih ninth yeah When the revolt broke out m 
British Judin, Jung Bahad&or t xcrcisetl parammiTit 
authority in Kepaul, and took every opmrtomtv to 
evinca his friendly disposition towards the English, 
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about the same dale, mmts apprehension 
was entertained of danger from j'elpigoree;- 
but as the division ^of the 73ni regiment 
there bad , large proportion of the hill 
tribes in its ranks, and had hitherto acted 
loyally, the alarm sub sided before any 
serious inconvenience resulted from it. The 
district* of Chittagong and Dacca were 
shortly afterwards well supplied with troops 
for their protection, and confidence was re¬ 
stored among all classes, of the inhabitants. 


* ^ * * t i** jf l W4 14pJ L 1.1 A i 

A letter from Soodharam, in East Ben- 'minister and commander-iu-cixief of Ne 


paul,^ with a large force of Ghoorkas, in* 
tended to co-operate with the British 
troops in the restoration of order, was 
announced in the Calcutta Gazette of the 
19th of December, in the following terms:— 
** General Order af the Bengal Government 

" The maharajah, Jung Behadoor, prime 
minister and commander-in-chief of Nqmul, 
will shortly enter the pki/is of Hindustan, 
at the litiad of a large force destined 
to co-operate with the British troops in 
the restoration of order in the British 
provinces, 

tff Fhe right honourable tlie governor- 
gimeral in council directs, that the civil and 
military authorities of tho principal stations 
through which his excellency may pass, 
shall unite iu paying to bis excellency the 
honour and attention which are due to Im 
exalted station. 

* f At every principal military station, 
post, and camp, a salute of seventeen gnus 
will be fired in honour of the maharajah, 
Jung Bahadoor; a salute of thirteen guns 
in honour of the maharajah's second in 
command, -General Itunodeep Sing; anti 
salutes of eleven gnus each in honour of 
Generals Bukht Jung and Khurg Balia* 

by acts of kindiiesk aitd protection toward* such of 
them as were compelled to seek shelter within hue 
territory, of which the following, instance (am nine 
others) toy baE cited ia proof s— About the middle 
of June. 1-857, fifteen Europeans, (teveu gonljorneiu 
three Indies, and five chtldreuj escaped from the 
Otid" muttmsera into the juiig'e region of Jfepnul, 
snd sought refuse in & post station, or serai, about 
'en dnyfi 1 journey from Oomckpore. nmi eighlecr 
from K\ atmtmdoo. The officer at the latter plftdc 
reported the oe:urren e t and ashed for instruction?, 
when be speedily reived th* following reply:—* 
"Treat them with every kindntoi give tfatrA ele¬ 
phants, &c. f ;md escort thorn safely to Gnrtickpore,* 
The place indicated was at the time in the possession 
of' the L: ;ish T and also tho nearest dak Nation 
to the XcpauU&e territory. 


^ythe arrival of Jung Baluuloor, prime 
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door, commanding dlvkbna in the No- 
paulose force. 

“The maharajah* Jung BaTmJoor, will 
he accompanied by JSngadicr-gcneTal Mac- 
gragpr, C;B, in the imparities of military 
comramiooer arid govcrm>r-generfT'a agent; 
and nil civil authorities in - the districts 
through which the Ntipiutlese camp may 
pass, are hereby required to give imgiedt&tc 
Mention to all requisition* which may be 
addressed to them by that officer,” 

The mmour of proffered asmstatiee from 
Nepaul,* was at first received with some 
degree of incredulity* inasmuch as it had 
become known, that m offer of troops, 
which had been made by J ung Bahadoor at 
an early period of the rebellion, had been 
somewhat curtly declined. In that in* 
stance, the proposition from Nepaul was to 
place three bodies* of 1*000 men each, at 
the service of the Anglo-Indian govern- 
inent—one party to act in Oucle, md the 
other two in tho Lower Provinces j but ns 
such disposition of the force wattle! have 
had the effect of isolating them upon their 
respective fields of action, and a very na¬ 
tural suspicion existed as to the faulty of 
any native ,overeign whatever, it was 
deemed prudent to decline the offer. At a 
Inter period* Jtmg Bah&door renewed his 
friendly proposition—this time extending 
the number of troops to 10,000 for service 
in Dude; anti his offer was accepted. The 
fact hnd no sod mi become known through 
the official announcement above quoted, 
than curiosity was actively employed in 
efforts to discover the price at which the 
extraordinary and, under the circumstances, 
unexpected aid would be furnished. Vari¬ 
ous surmises were broached upon the sub¬ 
ject; and, among Other*, the restoration to 
; Nepaul of the Oude Term—a district on its 
southern frontier, consisting of a strip of 


' ^rampy fur^tdand* thirty miles broad, 
| lyiiig between the plains and the lulls, 
I which had formerly been ceded to the 
British government—was suggested; the 
value of the equivalent being somewhat 
awkwardly depreciated by the (Me utta 
press, which described the territory as of no 
earthly me to the English, and therefore 
as very proper to be ceded in return .or 
v&iliable assistance m a time of need 1 
By another authority (probably self-con* 
stitiled), it was announced that Jung 
Bahadoor had appliecj to the government 
for the grant of a tract of laud in the 
northern part of the Dude district, with the 
right and title of prince, "protected" by 
the British government. Ilia highness, it 
was said, was well aware that bis present 
exalted position, won as it bad been by 
sheer energy and indomitable strength of 
character, M as, at best, a precarious one, 
especially in a court like that of Khatman- 
doo—fttmous for intrigues of unusual cun¬ 
ning and hardihood ; and ho felt, that were 
he the ruler, recognised m an ally by the 
British government, of ever so small a 
principality, even though it w*xs but a strip 
of terai, tnms-Gcgra, it would give him 
such status and position among Ids it ti - 
scrupulous adversaries round the throne of 
Nepatil, as would render him safe from 
their machinations, and permanently secure 
to him the influence ho had already ac¬ 
quired in the government of that country. 
However the question of remuneration 
for bervic* in the field might bo disposed of, 
it is certain that the stout hearts and sharp 
kookrees of Jung Bah a doors Ghoorkns very 
soon found jjpp#tuuity to prove their met¬ 
tle upon tm enemy of their friend and 
ally, Tipon emerging from the mo uu tain 
passes that form the Houthem boundary 
A Nepaul, the maharajah, Jung Bahadoor, 


* Nepaul h about equal in extent to England, and 
ifl one of the few remaining independent slat m of 
Northern India ; comprising tht louthern sic pus of 
the Himalaya mountain feliairt* which forms its north¬ 
ern boundary; having on thu west und anuth rides 
the British Urrhork - of IWmr and Duds, and, on 
the east, Kumon, The rte^ion is disttisjpiiiheff by 
its giant mountains, which separate it from Thibet; 
bv the dense Jureal jungle of* the Tetai, on the Quda 
frontier; end by a beautiful valley, in which the 
capita), Khatmandoojs situated, and which is covered 
with iiour{ehlng towns and village#, luxuriant fields 
and picturesque streams Thu climate of Nepaul ia 
teni p erate sind healthy. The m 1 1 abitanti, ebo i it two 
million* in immtafi comprise Ghoorkaa. Newur.s, 
Bhotiiux, Dhemwars, and Mhmjces ; but the G ha or- 
kaa ore the dominant race. Thu Newer* are the 
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aborigines of Nepaul, and aro the artisans of the 
kingdom; while the Ghoorkss ere hardy aqidim : 
the other three tribes are chiefly cultivators of the 
loll. & the latter half of the h&t century, Nepaul 
was for a short time a dependency of tne Chinese 
empire; but a treaty of commerce with the Anglo- 
Indian government, in 1782, enabled it to throw off 
Chim.se supremacy, and establish its own indepen¬ 
dence. In 1812, thu East India Company made writ' 
upon Nepaul, and narrowly escaped ignominious ; 
defeat A peace ensued, which lasted until 1816. i 
when another rupture occurred. After a abort hut 
severe struggle* in which the soldierlike qjaiUics of 
the Ghoorkiia were established, a treaty of amity ' 
f ; icceeded, which bed noL since lieen violated. A 1 
great portion of the transit trade between Cashmere ' 
and the Cninese empire, passes through Nepaul: 
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with his 10,000 Ghoorkas, composed of 
fourteen regiment of- infantry, and four 
batteries of artillery of six guns erofl* 
reached SegmWie—a frontier town in the 
British donhbafqps —on the fnarning of the 
21st of December; and the chief was there 
received by the authorities assembled for 
tlie purpose, with great demonstrations of 
respect. The same day the troops )verc 
reviewed; and, on rlie following morning, a 
brigade marched for Ifottmh, and another 
fox Govindgungc. On the 23rd, i\y$, maha¬ 
rajah and the British officer? in hi$ ?uite, 
followed the troops to Jiqttiab, where they 
halted while carriages were collected for 
their further progress. 

On the 30th of the month, the b&gggge 
uf the Cfpqqrka fo f cp having all been 
conveyed across the Quad ah, the army 
m&rphqd from the right bank of that river 
to Bitunowlee factory on the following day. 
On the US of January, 185$, the force 
reached Gpbeuu&thj <Uid, on the 2nd* ar¬ 
rived at Dm who— a town of some impor¬ 
tance in the Bengal presidency; where a 
lithographed prodamatmu of Mffomned Hos- 
smu*s yvgpf foufid attached to the Teheed- 
daree, which potified to the world at large, 
that his Nuseefr had risen higher than foe 
stars, and called upon all men to assist him in 
the extermination of the Iforinghees, Four 
burUmdazes were tried at this place for 
having taken service under Mahomed Ho 3- 
spin, and three of them atoned for their 
crime by death. Go the 3rd, the force 
marched to Rarnkotah, the zemindar of 
which had been acting under the rrdera of 
Mahomed; and had his house burned down 
■h-s a mark of disapproval* q£ fois conduct. 
His personal safety had been*ecured by a 
timely dig lit. Continuing their route, the 
G hoorka force moved on towards Pree- 
pvaitch, on the road to Garun! pore—the 
capital of a district in the presidency of 
Bcugfd, adjoining the Ifepaufose dominions, 
and about 150 miles N.W.N* of Patna, 
The town, which is ritnafotl on the Rap tee, 
had been for some titWiu the hands of a 
rebel force from Fyaabad; and, from its 
position in reference t > the stations i\k 

* Another cn nr sap on dent with the a my afterwards 
writes upon this oJhjeQt a* follow h ng Buha- 

door*3 dreri was mm t magnifies at. The fjrsr, day he 
wore tbs skin of n wild animat for a coat, richly 
trimmed mih head-handa of pure gold; his girdlh 
was of the aa me. studtteil with |H*eaptt$ atone*? hh 
trovsera of fee cloth cf gold. An for hh turban* it 
was really munificent: first lh#i*e was a row of mlifea 
als tennd it, then emeralds: and a broad nlate of mjre 
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Azimgujh, Jo up pore, and other important 
places, its early recovery from the insur¬ 
gents ivas desirable. 

it should be olvserverl, that previous to 
the advance Qf the Ghoqrkn force, Jung 
B&badoor had stipulated, that a European 
officer should be attached to each of bis 
regnuent^; and, accqroingly, a number of 
officers qf all nnm, with General Ma$gre- 
gor their head, were ordered, from Cal¬ 
cutta to joiii the Nupaufose troops, A 
description of the chief and hh army was 
giver in a letter foam one of these officers, 
in tho following term? :~ 

u Yesterday, W3 went to, aee the maha¬ 
rajah in full" durbar. He h a very fine 
fellow, and made a moat favaur^le impres¬ 
sion on us sit He wm magnificently 
dressed; but, at the same time, in the very 
host tasted He fo accompanied by two of 
his brothers; one of them second in com¬ 
mand, and the other without any specific 
appointment. The ariqy, winch consists of 
about 11,000 men>ia formed into divisions, 
commanded by the JtusgJf# half-brother^. 
Indeed, half thp durbar was competed of 
his blood relations. After the durbar, 
which did not last half*an-hour, we went 
out to look at the troops. They were 
drawn up iu lines of regiment? erne behind 
the other, the best of course, m front; but 
we were very agreeably surprised, both n<\ 
to their state of discipline, phj^nv, and 
equipment. They marched as steadily as 
my troops I ever saw, The double march 
was singularly steady; and they formed 
column, square, and deployed, and passed 
in review in a most soldierlike and steady 
manner. Far from realising our precon¬ 
ceived notions of Ghobrka dirairmtiveriess, 
they, at any rate in the crack carps, were 
gkuts; and even those in the nan-selected 
regiments very much larger than in 
our Ghoorka battalions, I inquired about 
their composh tian ; ;?icl General Ru m 1i cv r 
Sing, the second in command, informed 
me font, with the exception of seventeen, 
they were all pure Ghcorkas.t The Jung 
is most, anxious to got at tjhe.enemy ; v 

At length, on the moniiug oi the 0th of 

lurg^j tlrnmo^ds in fronts vvillt a large waving plume. 
1'aricy, #tn$ dri^a was worih upwards of six 
of rupees (£0fUKHi) Ilia hvo younger brndifiie» wvtts 

with W of cout^ti l^issed s’ip!*rUy» befitting 

their high 1 rfich in Npjmal.^ 

t These hardy soldiers fire of Man^W i righl, but 
amaliav and darker than the real Chines. They 
first beefttn^ famfijnr to the Untish by their vefolute 
soldierly qualit ies during our wlthKepaul: and 
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Jimcitry, ihfe'Maliar&jrfi, with liis t.ruops, sat 
out (torn Freepraiteh, about ton miles from 
GumckjSortj; for tho purpose cf attacking 
the rebels at ttort plat-bi the row! was hen vs 
[ and b(id> ’ running through thick jangle 
aim os t the entire Way, hud intersected by 
three jntiluhs. The force m a rein hi at 7 A,*.., 

. and, after proceeding aboht two ruiien, came 
i upon the jungle, where it separated, orie 
brigade taking gmtenrl to the right, rtiid 
another to the left, for the purpose of turning 
the enemy's position hear a broken bridge 
over a fftillah in the centre of the wood. 
The movement laid scarcely been completed 
before the centre column of the G-hoorl.us 
Came suddenly upon the rebbl force strongly 
1 posted iu the jungle, The Ghobrkal guiib 
at once opened iire, and for a time were 
vigorously replied to both by gllhs and 
musketry; but the conflict did not last j for, 
*>u the advance of the Ghoorka ittf&rttryj 
the rebclr turned and fieri, leaving behind 
them Au iron gun, with limber rind bullocks 
attached. From this moment, for about four 
miles through the jungle, it became a race 
for life between the enemy and their pur- 
suers; but the former, spurred on by terror 
of the Ghoorkari, flew With extraordinary 
speed, strewing the road with their shoos, 
which they cast away to expedite their flight 
On arriving at the, bridge; winch the rebels 
had only partially broken, a few sappers were 
brtfught to the front; and it wits ijuickly 
rendered passable for the troops, who, short Iv 
after crossing, came upon a body of rebel 
sowars, whom a few rounds Sufficed to dis¬ 
pose. ' In this advance, the rapid and effec¬ 
tive manner in which the guns iver; handled 
by the Ghoorkas, elicited the stlrpHse and 
admiration of the European officers attached 
to the force; they having no limbers, 
were drawn by hand, the trail being sup¬ 
ported on the Shoulders of other men. After 
dispersing this body of cavalry the whole 
force reunited and advanced. Upon reach¬ 
ing the crest of a small eminfeilce in front 
of Gor uck pore, the enemy opened fire from 
a clamp of trees, in direct line with the ad¬ 
vancing column ; but the OlioortfoR, having 
brought up their gnus to the front, drove 
the enemy from his position, and then 


although Hiiffio')® by religion, they have little xn 
common With Jii nemos, as regards caste prijudte^s 
fuid exclusives*; nor do My ^ympatiiui* materially 
Bjh tS> inhabitants of the plain* ol Hihdostan, 
Being natives of a county of Hilt limited health* they 
hu\e. whhirt the mi few yha:&, evinced a rritumess 
to in ter It & military wxvfefy of the Compuiv uh 
auxiliary troops; xnd, m until, have beta in cor prated 


charged en masse, li'vmn Ufo; point it was 
a met into the tlie Gtokfts cutting 

up the straggler* mi the road Mth thc-lr 
kookrefis* The intrenched position of the 
retell had been almnritmed hr all hut aWiiij 
a dozen men, who were instantly cut down; 
and. the chase was e bn tinned through the 
town to the bank of the river, when a 
frightful slaughter enmmenfcd. A number 
of the reiiels fold succeeded in crossing by a 
ferry ; and had they lined the opposite blink 
oi the river, find, kept up a ffrie upon the 
Ohbbrlta*, many, if nbt most of their party 
might have escaped with life; but Samp gui 
peut was the order of the day with them, i 
and they all fled in confusion; the conse¬ 
quence was, that, without order or comWffih 
tion, they became a mob, and were struck 
down in great numbers, boat-loads of them 
being shot, drowned, br cut to pieces, until 
the river was actually red with their blood- 
'* continuous/ 1 ^ says an eyowittiess, 
"Was the file-firing for upwards of an hour, 
that the maharajah thought the sepoys were 
making a stand: he bee line desperate with 
excitement ; and those who were near hi n 
must have thought we were lighting another 
lokenjinmi, Altogether though no pa =sage 
of anus, it wm a very respectable ‘scrim- 
mage \ we toot six guns, and two things 
which we have called £ ztmhmruks/ for want 
of a better name, mounted on carriage^; 
and two not mounted, besides a little 
1-poUnder brought in by the villagers/■' 

The result of this action wits the entire 
jcleaVance of tile Goruclcporo district. The 
reixd leader, Mahomed ftoBSein, fled to 
Tu rt.fir, a town on the road to Vyzabad, in 
the vicinity of which he again collected 
liis sr uttered forces, The Ghoorkaa, for a 
1e ^ r|teaiiied upou the nAd of their 
triumph while waiting for carriage. 

A letter from Gfontckpore, of the }2th of 
Jaoihrv, gave the following account of the 
fctatft'of aftairi at that place^Thls town 
ha* now been almost a week In our posses¬ 
sion, and matters rapidly returning to 
their former state. New tJmtmdars and 
tehseeldars are appointed; several of those 
who hold post under the Nizam (at Mabo- 
med Hosseiu ia called by the natives) + are 
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n force called the Simoor and JCumaon 31 a Italians, 
Wiiieh upon several occasions in the early stages- of die 
pvolt* round opportunity to exhibit thrir 
in the cause of their European employers. Ti •« troops 
of which wo are mow treating! form a distinct tody, 
employed on a special sr j rv/ce T an l copltnaftded by it» 
awn chief, the Jung Babadoor, who uas Qsaisted on 
th^ oceaaioh b v a staff of British : s. 
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Doing brought in for trial, and execution 
quickly follows. Already we see convicts 
clearing tip the station, and no doubt the 
gao! wifi soon be again m well tenanted as 
it was in August last. No regard is shown 
to a man’s former rank: a!! alike are made 
to do sweepers* work, so far as clearing up 
and removing rubbish goes*. The church, 

* which lmd been completely dismantled by 
the rebels {who had taken away or de¬ 
stroyed everything removable, and smashed 
the windows), has been cleansed, and the 
writing effaced from the walls j the civil 
offices are crowded with candidates for situ¬ 
ations; and British authority, J am happy 
to learn, is being rapidly re-established over 
the district. 

"‘We expect hourly the arrival, at Gonielv- 
pore, of that consummate villain Mushurruf 
Klirm,* who was apprehended a few days 
since by the ranee of Bus tie, but was taken 
from her by a powerful' zemindar of the 
same district, who is anxious to currv favour 
with the British government, now that it is 
again unmistakably m the ascendant. Ten 
men were hung the day after we arrived, 
and six on the follow!ug day; how many 
more since it is not easy to say, as the gal- 
lows was removed from the conspicuous spot 
it occupied in consequence of an intimation 
from the Nejmulese chief, that it was dis¬ 
pleasing to him to sec bodies hanging. 
Bus tie, where the force will next move to, 
h about forty miles from this, and half*way 
to Fy^&bad/* 

On the 22nd of January, the advanced 
brigade of Jung Bahadooris force had 
reached Bel wu Bagur on the Gogra, oppo¬ 
site to Fyzabad; and, with the brigades of 
General Franks and Colonel Row croft, 
formed a complete chain on the south and 
east of Glide, from Fyzabad to within 
twenty miles of Allababai 

1' should be observed, that early in De¬ 
cember, the brigade under Colonel Row croft 
lmd moved up the country, in the direction 

! * This individual had formed v been sentenced to 

I impmomnent for <• bndmasliee,* by Mr. Bird, the 
Joint magistrate of Gorucfeporo. Wh*n tha button 
«! abandoned by tbe British, Mr. Bird ulone re- 
rained at his post) hut bis efforts to maintain order 
were fruit'ess j the gad v «s thrown open* and 'be 
pneonera liberated; m& the first visitor Mr. Bird 
wr.s honoured with Com that undesirable locality 
yo v Muahitnni Khun, who coolly walked into )m 
house, and. sitting down upon a sofa, informed the 
magistrate that he bad c &me to settle the little 
account they had between Ilian* Mushnrruf Khan 
firmed, ami accompanied by n number of Ms 
gm\ companions* Mr, Bird was alone, ad police. 
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uf Goruckpore, where, ultimately, be estab¬ 
lished eominunieatious with Jung Raha- 
door, who sent him a reinforcement of 500 
men; and with these, the marines, Hud naval 
brigade, the colonel considered it safe to 
advance against a body of the enemy 
encamped at Sobunpare, on the Little 
Guitdah. With the accession mentioned. 
Colonel Jlowcroft's whole strength only 
amounted to 1,100 men, of whom but 160 
were European ay the enemy, on the other 
hand, mustered over 5,000 men, with a 
huge train of artillery. Leaving ins camp 
between Mywa and Mujhovriee, in the 
Sanm district, the colon ci, on the 20tjx of 
December, moved forward to attack the 
position held by the rebels, and, after a 
sharp encounter, succeeded in dislodging 
them, and driving thorn ihtctss the river, In 
the accomplishment of this result, the Bri¬ 
tish commander was necessitated to change 
bis front several times, to prevent the 
enemy from overlapping his flanks, and so 
gradually forcing him to retire without a 
chance of engaging tinder an accidental 
advantage of ground which he had secured. 
In the course of the war, there was scarcely 
another instance of an enemy so niimerih 
1 cully superior, bring forced to retreat before 
a force so weak, and with such small loss 
to the attacking party—Colonel Rowcroft 
having but four imn wounded. By his 
masterly operations at Solum pore, he forced 
the rebels out of the district of Sanm, 
crossed the Little Guudah, and eflectuaHy 
assisted the ulterior movements of the 
Ghoorka force. The following is the dea- , 
patcli of Colonel Rowctoft, to the score tnrv 
of government, in reference to this spirited 
affair i— 

rL Camp, Mujhowlec, on the river ChotaGimdah* 

* 35 miles we«t of Sewan, 2Hik Ben., 1807. 

“ X have the honour to report, far the infpruiiti^v 
of tH right honourable the? governor-general., that 
the field totco under m? command received a rein* 
forcemeat of the Ootucknatii regiment of Ghoorkas 
{500 strong) on the morning of the 25th of Decem- 

gaol-gum-d, and r*ijah followers having deserted him. 
After a tolerably long stay, the worthy Nrib Karim 
’eft the house, with a promise that he would repeat 
his visit before loop; in the interim, however. Mr. 
Birrl escaped from the place on an elephant, and got 
eaf'oly through the jungle to Clmprah- Upon the 
advance of Jung Bahndooris force, he aeoompiaued it 
ivs joint magistrate of the district: and upon the 
subsequent recapture of Mushurruf Khan, 3te had 
tbtf satisfaction of hanging his iifljnviteJ vi-ikor, 
whom he first had paraded in h cart through the 
streets of Goruckpore, where, during ihe five pre¬ 
ceding mot)the, he had btien accustomed to rick 
about with a species of regal pomp. 
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her, sent on to join roe by forced marches from 
Segawlie, by bB excellency ifuharajah Jung Bah&- 
door, and for. SymuelD, the commit! oner* It was 
represented to me strongly that they were tun 
ialiened, foot sore, and hungry* to march Again that 
| day, and that the)' had been without sleep for in n 
J idgbtK, I therefore postponed Tor the day, though 
nductftotly, my arrangements to move and attack the 
rebels at Sohunpora, seven miles distant, and about 
midway between my intrenched camp a- Myrwa and 
Mujho^le?, About bail-past seven on the morning 
of l]ie 26th of December, I marched from camp with 
the force/ leaving two companies fn hundred men) 
of Ghoorkaa, and fifty umeliloekmen of the Huiwa 
rajah's, for the proltctim of the camp; and of these, 
half a company and twenty matebfockmi ri to watch 
and secure the narrow tau rway bridge over the 
river Jtirhaee, less than half a mite in front of my 
camp. It was reported to me that the rebels were 
posted in the vilLge of Sohunpore, and in two gr 
three large topes (woods) close to it, on either aide 
of the Miijhaw lee-road, with a tank with high banka 
dose in front of the village on the north, iu w hich 
most of the sepoys, and three of their four guns, 
were posted* On arriving within little more than 
half a mile of the position of the rebels, I formed 
line# and took ground to the right, to turn their left 
ilank, and act more easily on the lank* During this 
movement, the enemy pushed forward numerous 
skirmishers into’ the tope* end cultivation, and 
opened tire of gum* and musketry on our line. Our 
skirmishers, consisting of the marines, part of the 
naval brigade, and Sikhs, soon returned their fire, 
doing much execution among the enemy, especially 
the marines, with the Mini& rifle. We uho opened 
fire with our guns; end a few sheila well ibrown in 
two or three til reel bits, checked the rebels fur a 
time. I advanced the line a short distance, when 
the main body of the enemy rapidly moved i > their 
right, to jinn a force previously in position—I 
strongly suspect* on our left; their aim apparently 
beir*^ to«nrrmind us with tboir mim h ers. I eh anged 
our firm immediately to our left. During this time, 
[ } village on our left was steadily and gallantly held 
by Lieutenant Burl ton (dOth regiment native iu- 
ijuitry). with the fifty Sikhs, and f sent two com pa¬ 
ints* of the BamdtJl regiment of Ghoorkny, to rein* 
forte him in holding that post, and, if possible, to 
capture a gtm firing on our left* Lieutenant Burl- 
Ion reporlr- that Subahdar Hitnkumal Buehniu (Pth 
company HamdaO Ghoorkan) behaved very gallantly, 
constantly encouraging his men, and, hi riding at 
one of the rebels who was attacking Lieutenant 
Bur! ten, inflicting, fortunately, only a cut through 
bis t urban and helmet, the auhahdar was severely 
wounded by a tulwnr-atit round the left bip, a Sikh 
than rushing up, cutting down, and killing the rebel. 
After changing ground to the left* 1 advanced the 
line towards the enemy, now and then allowing our 
guns to throw a shell or two. The enemy made a 
show of advancing a short distance, with about fifty 
wars In. their front After advancing the line a 
short distance* two or thn* sheliw were beautifully 
pitched into the midst of tins large body of foot and 
horsemen, at £)00 or 1,000 yards distance, seallemig 

' Royal marines, 30; naval brigade, ISO; Bam- 
i dull Ghoorka regiment* 5GD; Gorucknaih ditto, 350 
I (one company of this regiment being at Sewrm, and 
| two in camp) I* four guns (12-pounder howitzers), two 
1 being mountain-train \ Captain Rattray** Sikhs, so. 


them in all directions* I am sorry there was no 
opportunity to allow of the Ghoorkas joining m a 
efmrge^ A he main body then moved rapidly to their 
bit, as if to gain their old position m the topes and 
village* Our line was changed to the right. During 
thy former advance arid this movement, the rah# 
skirtmshm were firing from heavy cover on us from 
W right and right rear. 1 ordered the murines to 
skii uush and cover our right, and two companies of 
the Gorucknfiib regiment, who were placed In re¬ 
serve to cover our right rear. The line and skir- 
niishera advanced, firing a few rounds from our guns 
into the tope*, and in the direction of the tank* 
The rebels seen- to have had only a rwgwd at 
this time left at 8oh unpore* The skirmishers m- 
pidly advanced into the topca, which we found quite 
clear of the enemy. Throe tents of Baboo Km* 
Binges nephew, Hurkishen Sing*‘were here Ihuml 
ail pitched, and a quantity of grain, 1 ordered 
the tents to tic burned at coco. Wo then moved to 
the right, to get on the Muj bow lee-road, and con¬ 
tinued our advance without delay to Mujhowlee, 
some aix miles distant* Within uliout two milea of 
Mujhowlee, we saw the rear of the rebels entering 
the place ; and on Hearing it, I ordered t.He marines, 
rmd part of the naval brigade, and four companies of 
the Gnrucknath regiment, to push on rapidly after 
the Sikhs composing the advance guard, m the hope 
of capturing their guns, crossing the deep ford of the 
G u ndnh * 1 a m happy t o say one Sarg ti i ron 6- p ouu der 
gun, and limber complete, full $f anforiuiutum, wls 
taken near the river. The Sikhs, and some men of 
the Govucknatii regiment, with Captain Koolpursbbd 
Sing Bushnfol, wers among the first down at the 
river in capturing ihe gun* The cultivation was m 
lu r.vy, and we advanced on so quickly, it wm dtiH- 
cult to ascertain the number of the rebels killed* 
t u> other tumbrils*—one full of ammunition, the other 
of powder—and some carta, worn also taken* 'The 
rebels, by all reports and appearances, were 1,100 or 
sepoys, end between 4,000 and 6>000 other 
armed men* TbeN&ih Nazim, Musharraf Khan, was 
present in the action with his force, fmcialao Ati Kuj% 
D'eni, Mcttilvie of i'atrm, who was first reported to 
have been killed m the action* but no* said to have 
got. away the evening before. The governor-general 
will he pleaded to learn, that this one day's work has 
completely cleared the district of this horde of 
marauding rebels, relieving the many villages of 
their plundering and oppression* The rajah of 
Mujhowlee ami the people gladly welcomed up, ua 
did other people on the road* The rajah states that 
the, rebel* made sure of surrounding and destroying 
m, as we were m few, and of being able to gat into 
Ohuprab, and to plunder the district. The rajah aba 
states that* with the sepoys, matchlock men, sword 
and spearmen, tiie rebels were more than 3 ftfifl or 
7,000 strong, I do not think the rebels had heard 
of he arrival of the second Ghoorka regiment on vhe 
2ujb of December. I learn from the Mujhovrlee 
rajah, and otheT reports, that there must liute been 
some 120 of the rebels killed, by the number of 
bodies since reen in their positions in the field* 
Besides many wounded, a few' rebels were killed nt 
the ford, and su in one boat* I urn happy to say we 
have had lew casualties* The gun and bmdtet-firing 
of the rebel n w&« too high, tm-i? round sho; and 
matchlock bullets mostly pamng over our heads, one 
round shot kill big a dhooiy boarer and n villager ia 
our rear. A Gliottrka private of the Goruckiuih 
regiment was wounded kv a musket-ball, and ulna. 
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ont of the magistrate » sowars. It in a marvel none 
in the line were hit, for numbers of the found shot, 
&c., parsed over or by us T v u> mg np the ground, mid 
iicooliottii: g, 1 m t w i tha tj t hitting: any one. Tbe a&lioii 
eommeriM.about 10 a.m, ; and by naif-past 1 P.ss, we 
had dispersed the rebels, and driven them through the 
tepes and village of Sohunpo^and had followed them 
up and driven them nut of Mujhmvtee, and over the 
rivet Gundah by 4 f.m. The troops had i hard day's 
work, und went through their fatigue most cheer- 
fully. T was thyself in the saddle for ten horns, nr 
would have written to you earlier j but I wrote and 
reported cmr advance and successful attack, and com¬ 
plete operation, to Hrigadier-generil Maegrogor, 
with Maharajah Jung Bah ado or, the uama evening, 
express to Betti ah, We- oivouatkfd for the night 
m-nr the river* having marched without tents or 
bftggMe, except two or three tents for 1ha men of the 
n.tviLi brigade, and a fe w hackeries for the ammuni¬ 
tion, and fo carry the tlhoorkas and Sikhs in case of 
acdilents during the acttofrl 

v< I inarched again yesterday morning (2? r.h Be- 
cumber) m ith, a detachment of the naval brigade, 
two ffgns, eight companies of Ghoorkas (400 men), 
and the Sikhs—crossed the river, and moved through. 
Soliuiporc, and about two miles beyond, tb the house 
of one hfarain Dial Cottengoe, formerly an asai&t&ht 
culleclor, who had been forward in mWudmg arid 
giving aiij to the rebels. His house \\m blown up, 
burnt, and destroyed. We also moved to another 
village, to the house of one ftungram Ball, the 
nephew and toomaudar of the above, arid destroyed 
his house; but neither of the villages was injured. 
We returned td camp at haif-psmt 4 i\M* 

11 1 need hardly say that the troops behaved, os Bri¬ 
tish murines and sdfcioen ever do, moat excellently and 
gallantly ; Captain Sotheby was ever ready and pre¬ 
sent wuh tho guns, and to afford me every nee 
in the field. Gap tain Botheby has paid great atten¬ 
tion to the drill and training of the naval brigade 
for land service, and in quickly training the homes 
and ponies for thio guns—horses tor tbe large 12- 
pounder guns, and pome? for the three others, and 
the seamen to ride* and act a* gunners; and, under 
Lieutenant Turner, Jt.M, in charge of the artillery, 
they have had constant drill and training, and aie 
now ready and tready for field sen-vice, and were in 
the action of the 26ut IVfrmnbef, 

1 ( Maj o r CapUu n S ree Bb u ggu t Klfeji k&, comu? an d- 
ing Karnduil regiment ; Captain Deroedass Gtfu- 
<ii.-th,2iin)duU regiment; Captain Koolpurshad Sing 
Bushnifll, commanding Gorm Nath regiment, and all 
the officers of fbe two Ubootka regimeitts, were 
anxious and ready to render gcod eervke j ntid the 
men of both regiments were ateady and willing in 
thi field, and kept well to the front with the Euro¬ 
pean force, 

" l respectfully beg u re commend Captain Hotheby, 
1US., of her majesty’s steam-frigate Pearl, ami all 
the dviJj miliUry, and naval officer-?, frf the favour¬ 
able notice of the right honourable the governor- 
generuL 

I hate reports that the rebels left their god 
whidh played on our left behind them, in some well 
or jungle at Sohujipore, and also the two guhd they 
are said to h:rc < rossed over the river, somewhere 
h idden beyond Sehmpore. The rebels will feel the 
want of their guns and ordnance stores at Guru dl- 
pole, a* they art said to be in want of ammunition, 
fi On the evening of the 26th, I dispatched a mesh 
senger to Myrwn to move on the cetnp and bv|gage, 
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which core fully hmuglit on to this place as i 
*« M. yesterday, nndfcr Tdon tenant Hamilton, 6th 
regiment native infantry, doing duty with the naval 
1 brigade. * 

** 1 have ordered a bridge of boats to ho got ready 
fo cross the jixi’i io-morhjw, to facilitate ik& 
rritent met&f the numerous hawkeries, the only cir¬ 
ri age we have; 1 6 be ready to move and net accord¬ 
ing to reporta brought in, and probable orders from 
Brigadier-general Maegregor, and to co-operate with 
the Tnaharnj&h^ Kephulese army. 

M A sepoys and rebels were brodgfit in pri¬ 
soners daring yesterday. They will be dUy end 
apeedlly disposed of. Proclamations have been sent 
out fo the villagers to capture all rebels, and offering 
rewards,—I have, &c.—H. lioweitorr, Colonoi, 

** Commanding fciartm Field Force.' 1 

Having at length put Cawrtporc into an 
efficient state of defence, and restored riis- 
ciplihe in the camp there, aftet* the irrcgti- 
laiitiM that followed the tltSTukmus dfecur- 
rences of the later days of November, ttie 
co^tnmtder-in-chief appointed Brigadier 
IngJis {of Lucknoiv) to the command, vice 
General Wiiidbaat, removed to Tfrab iHah ; 
hjuI on the ^4tb of December, Sir Colin. 
Campbell, with rt force of about 6,000 men, 
commeocsd his march towards Fntteghar 
(the British cantonment of Fuirruckabad), 
proceeding by the Great Trunk-road. On 
the ^8th of the mouthy his force reached 
Mcermi-kUSerai, where ho opened mmmth 
ideations with Coionel Seaton at Mynpoorio, 
Utrmigh Lieutenant ilodsoo, of the jhegu- 
lar horse which bears his name ; who, with 
a Imndrcd of his men, made a rapid dash 
over ninety miles of country or3mm with 
rebels; imd having received the chief's 
orders for the ad vance of Colonel Seaton to 
Furrnckabad, he galloped back to Myii- 
poorle^ hm rig narrowly escaped being 
crossed in \m ride by the retVeating troops 
au j guns of the rajah oF Ftawali, vho had 
been driven from that, town by Seaton's 
coluimi during hia absence. In "the mean¬ 
time Sir Colin Campbell bon tin tied hi? 
advance along the Great Trunk-road, and, 
on the &9th, reached Jelhlabad, a small 
village iwc marc ties from Pfetfceghur, whero 
a large body of match locku; en, witii shveHl 
gum, ftppeajred to driptihv his further pro¬ 
gress. Without n mbmeuCs delay the. 
rebel force was saluted with a discharge of 
grape and round shot; and without an effort 
to maintain their portion, the insurgeuta 
dispersed, leaving behind them eighteen 
pieces of cannon, besides n quantity of 
a mall arms which they threw away in their 
Bight. On the le,fc of the mm tb of January^ 
the head-quarters of the British force wers 
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nt the village of Goonuhngunje, sis miles 
hej'omi which tiie road crosses the Kulee 
Nuiifiee by a euapciisi'jn-biitlgu, which the 
enemy had broken down, and had also 
! taken the precaution to remove or destroy 
| all the boats in the vicinity. A brigade 
was at once sent forward with the sappers 
to restore this means of communication, 
and by the morning of the 2 nd/the bridge 
was nearly completed, when the repairing 
party was fived upon from a village on the 
pposite side of the river. " Had the enemy 
ventured upon this interruption some two 
or three hours earlier, they might, from the 
nature of the ground on the other side of 
the stream, have caused very serious annoy¬ 
ance; but they fortunately delayed until 
the bridge was nearly completed. * A heavy 
cannonade was instantly opened upon the 
village by the guns of'the naval brigade, 
while the whole force was brought up; and 
the bridge being now finished,'the men ad¬ 
vanced across it, and deployed in front of 
the village. The rebels scarcely had time 
to look upon the British troops before they 
were swept from the position they had 
taken, and dr;yen tip the voad towards Fut- 
tfigbur, foe several miles, by the cavalry and 
horse artillery, losing asx guns and a quan¬ 
tity of ammunition in their hasty flight. 

; Encamping for the might at the* twelfth 
milestone from Futteghur, Sir Colin marched 
npcm that cantonment early o. the morn¬ 
ing of the 4th, and hopes' ran high that 
before the close of that day many a trea¬ 
cherous murder would he avenged upon the 
very spot on which it had been perpetrated; 
hut they were not realised. At three 
o’clock r.M., the advanced column readied 
the station, but no semblance of human 
existence was there to meet it—no sound 
W3,s heard save the echoes of the footfall of 
the impatient band that thirsted for retri¬ 
bution. During the preceding night the 
rebel camp had broken up, and its recreant 
occupiers had tied from the station; tvo 
hetivy guns stood ready shotted on the 
parade-ground; the intrenched camp was 
left uli sending, filled with the furniture, 
gamages, and other property of the fugitive 
English residents, afterwards murdered on 
their passage down, the Ganges -y ordei of 
Napa Sahib.* All the enemy's guns, ex¬ 
cept two, which lie had carried oil; nud a 
lajge quantity of stores and ammunition, 
fell into (ut. hands Of the disappointed tol- 
diers upon this occasion. On the 5th, the 
* See veL a, p, $4&, 


cifcjr q! Furniclinbad^ three mileg distant, 
was nUo taken possession of by Sir Coin? 
Campbell, to the? intense diasat isfac- 
tion of the troops under his command, 
without the slightest attempt at opposition, 
the whole of the rebel force having aban¬ 
doned the place. 

Fortunately, them retreat had been so 
precipitate, that they hat] not time to de¬ 
stroy the government property within the 
town; and thins Sir Colin found a large 
quantity of stores of tiie most vaknoJe 
script^oD, belonging to the gun and clothing 
departments, available for. bis immediate 
use. Having secured these important items 
° r \ niiHtary p roper ty, the command : r -i n- 
chief scut a large stock of grain to Cmm- 
porej to assist the commissariat iu supply in g 
the troops of Sir James Quiram ai the 
Alumbagh. The nawab of Furr tick abad 
bad long been notorious as one of the most 
ferocious leaders of the insurgents, and the 
time had now arrived win u punishment 
could no longer be evade$. Xu a telegram 
from the comimnder-ni-chicf at this time, 
it is stated— The destruction of the 
nawab’* palace is in progress. I think it 
right that not a stone should be left un¬ 
turned in all the residences of tiie guilty 
chiefs. They are far more culpable than 
their misguided folio vr era?* 

A lettvr from an officer attached to the 
force with Sir Colin Campbell, has the fol¬ 
lowing details of the action of the 2nd of 
January, at the Kalee Nuddee, mil of the 
advance to Futteghur on the following day. 
After describing the movements of the com¬ 
mander-iu-cluef on Iris way from Caw up ore, 
the writer says— “His course lay Freni 
Meerun-ki- S erfti jto Goomilnigunjc, where 
[head- quavers were established on the 1st 
of January, A brigade was sent on to 
repair the suspension- bridge, fourteen miles 
from that place. Thtfy commenced work 
on the 1st. and, by the morning of the 
2nd, had finished it all hut one or two 
planks, which they were laying down when 
Sir Colin saw the villagers come out of the 
village opposite. lie dosired some one to 
gt> aud tell them not to he afraid, m they 
h o, dd not be hurt* when all of a sudden on 
cairie a round shot from amongst them, 
which killetl four men of the 53rd. Tiie 
enemy were then discovered to bo ill 
force: the naval brigade opened on the vil¬ 
lage for about two hours, the enemy re. 
turning tie fire with an 18-pminder ami 
9-pamjder* The bridge was soon finished, 
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and then Sir Colin with h is force pressed, 
turned the enemy out of the village, and 
pursued *liem with cavalry and artillery for 
about eight nailer The naval rockets blew 
up a tuagagiue of theirs very prettily, and 
knocked over a 9-pounder ; this and another 
g mi they left in the village, The cavalry 
captured four mare—one an lftpounder, 
and plenty of ammunition ; in ail, six guns 
that day* Our loss was Younghusbaud, of 
the SikliSj shot through the lungs; and 
Mat well, of the artillery* shot through the 
thigh, General Grant was slightly touched, 
ami a spent ball hit Sir Colin an the 
stomach, but did not injure him; four men 
of the 63rd were lulled, and si* or seven of 
the $Ut were also knocked over by a shell; 
up others wounded. They encamped at the 
twelfth milestone from here, and started 
again on the 3rd at 11 a,m. The cavalry, 
the night before, came upon a body of the 
rebels in the open, and cut them up in 
grand style, Fifty bodies were counted in 
a few fields—all sepoys. The force came 
near Futtfegbur about 8 p.m*; and, to their 
disgust, found the enemy had decamped 
during the night. They hud an 18 and 24- 
pGuuder ready loaded, and were intrenched 
bn the grand parade; also an intrenched 
camp outside the fort. They left all them 
guns hut two, and ammunition, and merely 
made off with all the treasure, and two guns 
to protect it/' 

A letter from Futteghnr, dated January 
5th, stated, that, on the previous day, Nadir 
Khan, one of the individuals concerned in 
executing the orders of N;um Sahib for the 
murder of the European women at Cawn- 
porc, w as hanged in the midst of a great 
number of the native inhabitants, and that 
he died rf calling upon the people of India 
to draw their swards and assort their in- 
dependence, by the extermination of the 
English/* 

Another corresjgandent, at the camp of 
the cbmmauder-in-cllief, says— {( We arrived 
at Futteghur about 5 p,m* on the 3rd in¬ 
stant, We hud a brush with the rebels on 
the way, and gave them a sound thrashing, 
hilling about 200, and capturing seven 
guns—one of them a 32-ponndcr, The 
rebels bolted from Futteghur, leaving ten 
gims, a good deal of ammunition, and a vast 
quantity of miscellaneous plunder. They 
have gone across t he Ganges into Guile, and, 
fools like, the panic-stricken wretches could 
not muster up courage enough to wait and 
blow up the bridge of boats, which, if they had 
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done, would have delayed ns for a week at 
feast, instead of leaving us, as now, at liberty 
to cross over at any moment wo chobse. 
The chief's force suffered much during the 
advance on Fiitteglnir. The 4 old mmi 1 Was 
determined to push, on, and all in camp 
were eager to carry out his ideas. Forced 
marches, mid sometimes nothing for break¬ 
fast and dinner, were accordingly the order 
of the clay,. Add to this, lots of hard work, 
and bivouacking on the open plain, aud yon 
will be able to form something like art accu¬ 
rate idea of the inarch from Cawnpore. 
The rebels' camp at Futteghur was a curi¬ 
ous sight. It hud evidently been abandoned 
h\ haste, and in hot haste too* It was full 
of artipes plundered from Europeans, For 
instance, ladies' boots and shoes, with per¬ 
ilous of dress, mid many articles of personal 
requirement among females and children, 
were strewn about all over the camp. The 
Pandies must have been in a great fright, 
which we shah, doubtless, increase before 
long. Wo care not how sqon/ J 

Previous to the flight of the rebels from 
Fnrruckabad, the nawab had fired a por¬ 
tion of the town, and allowed bis retainers 
to plunder it- At one time he had evi¬ 
dently contemplated resistance, m heavy 
guns were mounted on the walls of his fort, 
and at other points which might have been 
troublesome to the advancing troops; hut 
the rapid mid complete discomfiture of his 
advanced post at the village near the Kalee 
Nad dee, assured him that his only chance 
of safety consisted in flight; and lie tied ac¬ 
cordingly, seeking an asylum in Glide, the 
precise quarter in which the commander-in¬ 
ch tef desired hereafter to meet with him. 
Almost at the same time these events 
were hi progress, Colonel Walpole, who had 
been dispatched from C&wnpore to dear 
Flaw ah with his column, encountered and 
defeated the enemy at a place called Akbar- 
pore # where he captured a number of guns 
and arrested twenty persons of Nana Sahib's 
immediate retinue, whom he tried for their 
complicity in that chief's atrocities, and im¬ 
mediately hung. From thence, marching 
by Mynpoorie, and clearing the country m 
he advanced, he at length joined the com¬ 
mander-in-chief at Futteghur. 

On the 1st of February, Sir Calm Camp¬ 
bell broke up his camp at Futteghur, and 
commenced his return march t o Cawnporm 
Himself, with General Mansfield, and the 
officers of his stall, pushed on m advance of 
the Urmy, escorted by the 9th lancers and 
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a troop of Bengal horse artillery tint], pro* 
cceding at the rate of twenty-five milea 
he arrived at Cawiipnre on the 4th of 
the month* When at Soorajpore* their 
bat !mlring-)dace before reaching the city, 
the commander-in-chief was informed that 
thir arch-rebel and murderer, Nana Sahib, 
was on the opposite side of the river in Oude, 
with a small guard of Mahratta irregular 
infantry: there was, however, no means by 
which he could be reached; although, but 
for the intervention of the river, the traitor, 
and Ins handful of adherents, might have 
been surrounded, and their capture, living 
or dead, effected by the chiefs escort. 

The main body of troops at Fntteghnr 
followed the com roar ider-in-chief with all 
speed; the 82nd regiment, with some Sikh 
cavalry aud infantry, only remaining to pro* 
tect the station. Walpole's brigade was 
withdrawn across the Ganges* from the 
right bank of the Rnmgungi',on the farther 
side of which he had been watching a large 
but inactive body of Bohilcimd rebels, and 
I arrived at Cawnpore on the 10th aud 11th. 
Hope's brigade, which, on the 26th of 
January, overthrew, with loss, a body of 
Mussulman fanatics at Shunmbad Mhow 
(twenty* five miles from Futteghurb reached 
Cawnpore on the 7th; and on the Mowing 
day, the commander-m-chief departed by 
n il for Allahabad, at which city the gov¬ 
ernor-general had already arrived, for the 
purpose of consultation with him. The in¬ 
terview was important in its results, as unity 
of purpose was thereby secured between the 
two chief authorities in India; and, on the 
1 Sitli H Sir Colin rejoined the army at Cawn¬ 
pore, 

Meanwhile, Jung Bahndoor, with his 
Ghoorkas, remained inactive before Fyaa- 
bad in eastern Oude, being unable to take 
the place for want of ammunition. Sup¬ 
plies were consequently ordered for him 
from Benares; aud, pending their arrival at 
his camp, the march of Brigadier Franks, on 
the road from Joan pore by Sultan poro to 
Lucknow, was halted at Budlapore. Such 
were the respective positions, on the 7th of 
February, of the two auxiliary forces destined 
to aid the commander-in-chief in the reeou- 
quest of Gude, 

Turning to the north-west of that terri¬ 
tory,. the great province of Rohilctind still 
continued a wide field of disorder and out¬ 
rage, although, by the beginning of February, 
no le-ss than five Sikh regiments of foot, with 
cavalry and guns, had moved down the roads 
vol. it. 2 a 


from Lahore, and were already within the 
boundary of the province, Before their 
arrival, however, a severe blow had been 
inflicted upon the rebels of BareOly. Of 
these depredators, three large bodies were 
stationed at the following points, between 
Bareilly and the hills :—One party, under 
buze Hiik, held the rood to Fed eebheel, at 
a point fourteen miles from the bottom of 
the Nynee Tal hill , a second was at Ruck- 
pore, further to the went; mxd a third was 
m the centre, on the main Bamlly-road, 
twenty-four miles from the Nynee Tal Mil, 
or rather from the camp at the foot of the 
kbi, occupied by Colonel M'CausIaiid, with 
the 66th Ghoorkas, acme 500 Nepaalesc 
and /nil-men, with irregular horse, and four 
light guns; in all, about 1,200 men. With 
this little force, on the IGch of Febnmw, 
the colonel attacked the rebels on the 
Bareilly-road (commanded by Katee Khan, 
who had advanced within thirteen miles of 
his camp), and utterly routed them, captur¬ 
ing three guns, and killing and wounding 
upwards of 500 of the rebel troops. His 
own lose, in killed and wounded, was thirtv* 
five, including among the latter two officers 
of the 66th regiment. The action over, 
Colour! M'Causland prudently marched 
back to his camp, which was exposed to 
attack by the two other forces of the enemy, 
having, within twenty-four hours, traversed 
nearly thirty miles, and fought a pitched 
battle. 

At tins period all was quiet in the Pun¬ 
jab, from whence Sikh regiments moved 
down mto Hindustan; while European ones 
came from Kurrachen to Inko their places. 
On the 4th of the month, Sir John Lau¬ 
rence arrived at Loodmna with Iho I7th 
Punjab infantry, on his way to Delhi and 
Agra—the districts recently handed over to 
his superintendence; and from Mooltan the j 
* th fusiliers had arrived at Lahore, relieving 
the 81 st regiment, which was thus free to 
reinforce the scanty garrison at Feshawnr. 

At the same time, a small Bombay force ; 
left Hyderabad, in Sriude, for Rajpootana, 
and arrived at Jeysulmeer, from which i 
; oiut it might be conveniently directed | 
upon Joudporc, if necessary. The Raj- | 
pootaaee force, under General Roberts, lmd 
idm commenced its march from Nussee- 
rabad to Kotah. In JVIalwa, the energies of 
the rebels appeared to be crushed; and 
the execution of the rajah of Amjhera, at 
Indore, had stricken a wholesome terror 
nnumg the disaffected. The delinquent was 
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one of the first among the native chiefs to 
eommeime disturbance in his district; but 
was spared by Sir Robert Hamilton the 
political commissioner, when Im ministers 
were executed, upon the ground of imbe¬ 
cility—a plea that no longer availed him . 

Further to the eastward, in Central 
Xudia, Sir Hugh Rose and General Whit¬ 
lock were pressing o% helping to reduce 
into an ever* narrowing circle, the yet 
smouldering fires of rebellion and anarchy. 
The first-named commander, after having 
relieved Snugor from the presence of the 
enemy, moved eastward against a strongly 
situated fort, called Guvratoka, about; 
twenty-five miles from that place, supposed 
to be occupied by the remains of the mu¬ 
tinous 52nd Bengal native infantry. He 
proceeded to invest the forty which, haw- 
over, from its extent and situation, his force 
would have been perfectly inadequate to 
accomplish, when the occupants, sensed 
with a panic, fled from the place. A party 
of cavalry aad horse artillery, sent in pur¬ 
suit, cut up nearly a hundred of the fugi¬ 
tives; and then, having demolished the 
defences 6f the fort, Sir Hugh moved with 
his brigade towards Jhansie, on which point 
hin other column, with Captain Orris force 
of the Hyderabad contingent, had already 
marched. 

During these operations of Sir Hugh 
Rose, and pending the arrival at Jubbul- 
pore of General Whitlock's force, a email 
Madras column, sent out from that station 
on the Great Beccan-road to the Ganges, 
had not been idle. Several rebel villages 
were destroyed; and m attack of the rebels 
liv force upon the village of S Iceman a bad, 
was gallantly repulsed by detachments of 
die 28th and 33rd Madras native infantry. 
Communications were also opened with 
Captain Osborne and the rajah cf Kewah, 
by whom the fort of Bijrnjooghur had been 
taken. The rojuh of the place contrived to 
escape; but the Jttlltular {commandant of 
the fort) and ninety-four other prisoners 
were taken* These men Captain Osborne 
hesitated to execute, doubting the temper 
of the Rewnh men; and he accordingly sent 
the prisoners down the road to the Ma- 
drasees, by whom they were readily shot. 
General Whitlock's force was to leave Jub- 
bn I pore about the 15th of the month, and 
advance m two divisions—one along the 
great road to the Ganges, the other to 
Saugor by way of Xhmiok, 

The Calpee rebel;', thus pressed upon m 
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the rear* had hem twice compelled to mea¬ 
sure swords with the British' troops^once 
near Etowah, whore 106 of them were de¬ 
stroyed in a walled enclosure, by a force 
under Mr. Hume, n collector; * and the 
second time towards Cawnporo, where a fle- 
tae ament of the 88th regiment attacked a 
party of them which had crossed the 
JinanA, and utterly routed them, leaving 
eignty of their number lifeless on the field.” 

Jin the presidency of Bombay, since the 
occupation of Shompore and the capture of 
its chief at Hyderabad, the Southern Mali- 
rattu country had remained tranquil; but, 
iu the Sawnut Warree district, a state pri¬ 
soner (one of the insurgents of 1844} 
having escaped from gaol, collected about 
2C0 followers, and attacked a small trea¬ 
sury station of the govern merit, at a piaffe 
called Tullawaiij defended only by n haviU 
bar and ten sepoys of the ghaut police. 
The little garrison, on being summoned to 
lurrentler the port, manfully refused to do 
so, and sustained and repulsed a series of 
attacks from the armed bud mashes; which 
Continued during four hours, and in which 
several daring efforts were made to fire the 
place over thdr heads. Failing iu open 
a mult, the rebels demanded a parley, 
through an influential man of the neigh¬ 
bouring village, and, during the conference, 
attempted n surprise, but; were a^ain foiled, 
Atljdr^th they appeared to remember that 
the wives and children of the soldiers were 
in the village these they immediately 
hissed, and placing them in front cf the 
position held by the loyal treasury guard, 
threatened indescribable atrocities if the 
place and treasure were not i crtantly surren¬ 
dered to them. To their threats, and to the 
shrinks of the terrified captives, the brave 
men were alike deaf; and at length the 
assailants withdrew, taking with tivm the 
unfortunate women and children. Such 
were among the cruel incidents of the ter¬ 
rible war that still desolated homes, and 
destroyed families, throughout the wide 
and bloodstained provinces of Hhidortan at 
jVhe dose of the first year of its duration, 

01 the prospect of its speedy termination, 
expectations were various and sanguine, in 
the early part of the year 1858, even among 
those who, by position aud cire l instances, 
were naturally deemed well informed upon 
the subject. Of the confidence with which 
iAo entire and speedy suppression of the 
revolt was then asserted, the following 
passages, in a letter received by Lord 
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Elphiadtone, the lieu ten ant-govern or of 
Be tab ay, from au officer of distinction in 
the camp of the commander-m-chiefi elated 
at Meeron-ki-Semi, on the 2&fck of Decem¬ 
ber, may be instanced m one proof of the 
mistaken view n eat rtaiued upon the sub¬ 
ject* even by persons actually upon the 
scene of operations* The writer, referring 
to the revolt generally, says, u The neck of 
the husuieas*. nil over the country, is 
broken /* utul the whole tone of intelli¬ 
gence forwarded to Europe by the udmn 
mails of January, might be understood as 
expressed by those fow but positive words. 
But it proceeded yet further to reassure and 
inspirit all who were interested in the paci¬ 
fication of the country, and the personal 
safety of its European residents, " Now/* 
said the letter, ** that the overwhelming 
superiority of the British forces to those of 
the fa«tmeets hns been established by the 
series of brilliant exploits, that ended with 
the rout of the immevom, and well-ap¬ 
pointed, and half-victorious Gwalior eon- 
tingent, n desultory and comparatively 
feeble opposition is all that i* likely to be 
' encountered in our progress towards the 


complete pacification of the country* The 
Doah, which far so many months was abaii* 
dou.-'d to rebel chiefs and lawless soldiery, 
lias been swept clear of the enemy j Bithoor, 
Btawah, Mynpoorie, Futtegfoir, Furriiek- 
abad^all in oar hands. Their petty rulers 
and laud hold era, if still at large, are nt 
least fugitives in Itohilcuud Or Oude, mid 
their lands have passed from them for ever. 
The mutineers under Bahadoor Khan, at 
Bareilly, have ncit to he attacked; and 
here some resistance may be met with; 
but neither from them, nor from the hordes 
whom Sir James Outram. U holding in 
check at the Alumb&gh, and whose destruc¬ 
tion will he the latest event of the insur¬ 
rection, do we look to receive anything 
more than a momentary obstruction to the 
re-establishment of the benign and just 
rule of England/* 

Unfortunately for the accuracy of this 
prediction, Oude had yet to be conquered; 
and rivers of blood were yet to flaw, before 
the blessings of peace could be again 
realised by the native populations of the 
greater portion of the Anglo-Indian empire, 
or safety be insured to its European residents- 


It will be remembered, timet when Sir Colin 
Campbell retired from Lucknofo in Novem¬ 
ber, 1857* With the relieved garrison of the 
presidency, and the women and children 
whom he had rescued from destruction* he 
left Sir James Outram, with-ft strong divi¬ 
sion of British troops, to hold possesion of 
Alutnbaghj and form a nucleus for future 
operations in Oude.* The force selected by 
the commfcoderdo-ehief for this import&at 
service, consisted of two brigades of infantry, 
composed of the 5th, 75th* 78th, 84l;h, mid 
9Qth regiments of the British line, the 1st 
* See ante, p* 98. 


CKAPTEE IX* 

BHITISH PQBCft AT THE ALtUlBAGH * ftm COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF km Sill JAHKS OUTRAM j AjpTCK AND 
CAUTION; TTTB STAFF AT FAULT; THIS REBEL TROOPS IN LUCKNOW; Is.. i TT*K OP GUILES J f>mOi \t 
DERAILS ; Actions OF ms 12TIJ AK 0 10TH J0F JAN UAR\ ; REPUUiE ON THE 2tfiT OF FHUttUATtY} OUAKRK h 
between rssn niLHi am) guds skpoys in the city; advance of the rebel force os the 2Atu or 

?H9RHA£lY; THE BEGUM AND COURT IN TH \ FIELD ; DEFEAT OF THE HUGE Li ; ST ATT. OF LUCKNOW ; 
ADVANCE OF THE B&lllSH FORCE UNDER THE COMMANDKE*IX-C*UEF! XHB ASSAULT \ DEFEAT AND IHS- 
I'EESION C F THE REBELS; FINAL OCCUPATION Of THE CITY* 


Madras European regiment, the FeroTepore 
regiment of Sikhs, the 12th irregular horse, 
a body of volunteer cavalry, and a formi¬ 
dable detail of artillery, engineers, sappers* 
&!:*, &e*; tho whole amounting to about 
3,500 men, partly stationed tit the Alum- 
bagh, and partly in an intrenched camp 
between that post and the city. 

In consequence of the sdccesrful iesuli ol 
the action at Citu npore on the 6th of De¬ 
cember, it appeared of importance fco the 
co mui amier-i n -chief, that the road between 
that place and Sir Janies Outran/* post in 
Oude should be thenceforth kept free from 
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interruption by scattered parties of the 
enemy, and the communication between 
himself and the force at the Alumbagh ren¬ 
dered less precarious. In order to effect 
this desirable object, the following memo¬ 
randum was forwarded to the major-general 
by the chief of the staff at Cawnpore :— 

" Head-quarters, C&wnpore, Dec, 8th. 
u The coinm ander-in-ehief is of opinion, 
that you should take immediate steps in 
pursuance of the advantages gained the 
day before yesterday at Gawnpore, to put 
vour communications with this place in a 
thoroughly effective condition* You will, 
therefore, on the receipt of this memo¬ 
randum, detach to the rear 400 European 
soldiers, 200 Madras infantry, Captain 
Olphertfs light field battery, and half your 
cavalry, with all your camels, 

f< This force, which should be placed 
under your best officer, must clear the vici¬ 
nity of the road from Alumbtfgh to Gawti- 
pore, ot all refractory characters, including 
Mmiaik Ah, who disturbs the neighbour¬ 
hood of Onoa, This force will collect, as 
it marches, as much carriage as possible, 
bringing it to the north bank of the 
Gauges, to be laden with gram and sup¬ 
plies for your field force. The difficulties 
of procuring carriage at Cawnpore are 
very great, but every effort is being made 
in your behalf " 

instructions thus conveyed appear to 
have been met with strong objection by Sir 
James Outratn, who considered that the 
weakening of his force to so great a a extent, 
wiiile in the immediate proximity of an 
enemy nearly ten times his numerical 
strength, would be to risk the safety of the 
portion entrusted to him, and, in all proba- 
bditv, might lead to its loss. On the 11th 
ol the month, therefore, he submitted his 
view of the inexpediency of the measure en¬ 
joined upon lnm, in the following letter to 
the chief of the staff, for the information of 

the commander-m-chief : _ 

£(C ," Cl fb Ahinjbagh, Dec. 11th, 1857, 
c . directed by Major-general 

™ James Uutram to acknowledge the re¬ 
ceipt of the message dispatched by you by 
cossid, on the 8th instant, with the account 

ot the comm and erJti-cMefs victory over the 
Gwahor force, which arrived yesterday flfc 

did not, however, bring the ‘ memorandum' 
by the chief of the staff, for the guidance of 
Sir X Outram, GhCJS. Sir James only re¬ 
ceived the copy of that this morning, * He 
is desirous of being informed if the memo- 
23(1 



rand uni was sent by the coasid, that he may 
deal with him according to his desert, if he 
has been playing false. He has been exam¬ 
ined, and will remain a prisoner until infor¬ 
mation is received from you, 

f * Sir J* Outram is much concerned to 
find, by that memorandum/ that the com- 
numdcr-in-chief expects him to detach so 
large a force to the rear as 400 Europeans 
and 200 Madras infantry, ns well as half the 
cavalry, and Captain Ciphert'a light field 
battery, 

" In his letter to the governor-general in 
council of the 9th instant, which was for¬ 
warded, under a flying seal, for the com- 
nmnder-iu-chiefs information, he states— 

' Wb have barely carriage for a wenk bri- 
g:ide; which, however, could not be detached 
wi;h prudence, to a distance involving an 
absence of more than a day, without ex¬ 
posing the camp to considerable risk, 
menaced as it is by many thousands of the 
enemy, supported by several guns posted in 
the gardens md enclosures on this side bf 
the canal, on our front and flanks, which 
daily send round shot into our advanced 
posts, though from so great a distance as to 
do no injury/ 

"The enemy are now busily employed in 
erecting a battery on our left flank, which very 
likely is intended for defensive purposes, 
but, at the same time, might become offen¬ 
sive at a nj moment, they are also daily 
strengthened by the fugitives of the army 
defeated by the coin mandc r~in-chief. 

tf They have lately brought out two horse 
artillery guns. These gun* could do much 
harm by moving on our flanks, if we had no 
gnus of a similar description to oppose to 
them ; and it must be recollected that they 
have a strong reserve of guns in the city, 
which might, at any time, be brought out 
again** this camp or the Almnbugh, We I 
are also entirely without gram, and we shall 1 
j be obliged to make more distant expeditions 
in search of it; and these parties must, of ! 
course, be increased in strength in propor¬ 
tion. 

**The cavalry force is most inefficient: 
the horses of the volunteer cavalry, and the 
irregulars, who have all been in the presi¬ 
dency, are so reduced in condition, that 
they cau render little or no service; aud 
our present want of gram, and the cold at 
night, prevent their regaining it. The 
military train can only mount 140 men; 
their saddle-trees being so bud, that no 
amount of stuffing suffices to prevent sore 
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bucks; and these, therefore, comprise the 
only efficient cavalry we have* 

ff Detaching 200 Madras infantry from 
Brniuee, would weaken Colonel Fisher too 
much* m ‘strong parties of the enemy, ae¬ 
ro in pan led by guns, have been reported as 
moving along the old road to ouv rear, and 
in the direction of that post; and Sir James 
thought ifc expedient, on Colonel Fisher's 
application, to reinforce him with SO Euro¬ 
peans ; they will, however, accompany the 
convoy* and remain at Bminee on theix 
return. 

"The major-general also writes to point 
out the extensive nature of his position, the 
right of which is Jellalabad, and the left 
resting on a village to the left of the main 
rond—a front, altogether, of nearly four 
miles. This extent is rendered necessary 
by being obliged to occupy Jellalabad, in 
which direction all the grazing and forage 
ferthc cattle is obtained; and the villages 
on the left front and flank have to be occu¬ 
pied, in order to prevent the enemy com¬ 
manding the main road and our flunk with 
their guns, from a very strong defensive 
position. Sir J.Outram trusts that the eoin- 
manderdu-ehief will viator these points in the 
same light that he does, and agree with him 
in the inexpediency, under these circum¬ 
stances, of detaching the force proposed to 
the rear, 

" To-night the convoy, consisting of 350 
camels, will leave this camp, escorted by 150 
European infantry, fifty Sikhs, and twenty- 
five cavalry, and be joined at B nonce by fifty 
of the 00th regiment, now .stationed there. 
This is the utmost of the force Sir James 
feels himself justified in sending. He re¬ 
tains 150 camels, for the purpose of bringing 
in gram, which, from information received, 
he hopes to lay his hands on. Your letter 
only specifies camels; and Sir James has not 
sent any carts, as it delays the march of the 
convoy, and involves a larger escort accom¬ 
panying it.—I have, &e., 

"F. Berkeley, Colonel, 

"Chief of the Staff.” 

The remonstrance thus submitted by Sir 
James On tram, through the chief of his 
staff, was by no menus satisfactory to Sir 
Colin Campbell, by whose orders the 
following memorandum was immediately 
transmitted to the Alumbagh, for the guid¬ 
ance of the major-general:— 

u Head-quart era, Cawnporc, Dec. 12th. 
u The Commander-in-chief has had under 
his consideration, a letter addressed to the 


chief of the stuff by Colonel Berkeley, 
deputy-ad)utaut-general, by order of Major- 
general Sir James Outram, GvC.B., in which 
the reasons of the latter are alleged tov not 
giving execution to his excellency's orders, 
conveyed in the memorandum by Major- 
general Mansfield, chief of the stall', on the 
7 th of December. 

" It is a subject of the deepest regret to 
his excellency that: he cannot coincide in 
the reasoning of Sir Jr.rnea Qutmiu, the order 
above alluded to haying been considered 
with the greatest care before it was given, 
with reference to the country in which Sir 
James Outranks camp is pitched, md the 
knowledge of what it is in the power of^the 
enemy to attempt. £ 

“ Mis excellency entreats Sir James Out- 
ram to believe that he is fully alive to the 
circumstances of his position, and he does 
not think it possible for him to be threat¬ 
ened by red danger. 

“ Including the pasts of Alumbagh and 
Bminee* Sir James Out ram has at Ins dis¬ 
posal 4/100 fighting-men, of which the bulk 
is composed of European infantry, besides a 
very powerful artillery. The effect of the 
late successes on the right bank of the 
Ganges, cannot but he felt tiirouglxout the 
province of Oude as elsewhere. 

** If the left be threatened by a battery, 
his excellency would suggest the advisability 
of attacking and destroying it before it can 
become n cause of annoyance. If, on the 
occasion of a detachment going out, Sir 
James has fears for his position, HU excel¬ 
lency would further venture to suggest 
that the front of* the camp should be con¬ 
tracted, or that it should he converted 
into a bivouac, in case of really imminent 
danger. 

"The strength of detachments is always 
calculated by the commander-in-chief with 
the greatest care, with reference to general 
circumstances, with which it is hardly pos¬ 
sible that any one but his excellency should 
be acquainted. 

tf In conclusion, his excellency observes, 
that nothing advanced in this memorandum 
is said by way of reproach, hut merely of 
advice and friendly caution, " 

Thfi fC *ilvif!A ,J <in A nnll 



The "advice” and "caution” thus fur¬ 
nished, might naturally, from its tone, seem 
to require the paragraph that closed the 
memorandum, which was calculated to 
operate aa a salve to the wound that docu¬ 
ment might tacitly inflict upon the feelings 
of an officer of the rank and merit of Sir 
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Jumes Outmo, who, ns h disciplinarian 
himself, could do 510 other ttiun bow in 
•U«oob to the reproof thus adifertiUtered to 
him by his superior in rank nnd reaponsi- 
bility. Further correspondence on the sub¬ 
ject was therefore avoided; bat the irritable 
feeling on cither aide had scarcely time to 
pal m d own, be fore a omc lt mn tine 54 blue deys 
in the quartermaster-genenTs department 
at the Alumbagh, brought down the follow¬ 
ing communication from the chief of the 
: staff, ff for the guidance of Sir James Out- 
1 nun/* and his officers in charge of depart- 
I merits:— 

Head-quarters, Cawnpore, Dee. 15th, 

“Two hundred gua*buhockfi hare been 
I di<Pttched to Sir J, Outran;, yoked to carts, 
j He will have the goodness to apply them to 
the guns. A fortnight's provisions for all 
Sir James OutranTs force, including Bun- 
; nee, together with what stores of clothing, 

1 tentage, mid boots, it is iu the power of 
* Brigadier Ingtia, commanding at Cawupore, 
i to give* 

** Out ram will arrange in 

| future, by order of his excellency, to send a 
j sufficient escort, with carriage, once a fort- 
night, to fake out what supplies he may 
i want from Cawnpore to his camp* Tiris 
escort must never consist of less than 3f>0 
European infantry, 150 native infantry, 
seventy cavalry soldiers, together with two 
field gam. Colonel Fisher, commanding at 
Bmmee, being under the command of Sir 
James Outram, will be supplied by the com¬ 
missariat of the major-general^ division, 
and not from that of Caw n pore, which be¬ 
longs to another* 

u It will be easy for Captain Maclean and 
Cnpfcain Christopher so to arrange together, 
under the orders of the deputy-corn mia- 
sary-general, that the supplies mount for 
Bunnee, shall not travel onwards to Alma- 
Qagh* 

“ Sir J* Outrum is informed that, owing 
to the neglect of his deputy-assistant-quar¬ 
termaster-general, or other staff officer, a 
quantity of flannel shirts and oerge jackets, 
btti&vs other articles, which had been pro¬ 
vided by the commander-in-chief for the use 
of his division, were positively allowed to 
return to Cawupore, instead of being made 
use of as intended, 

The chief of the staff is aware that 
au order was issued, on the occasion of 
the commander-in-ekief quitting Alumhagb, 
that the quilts, Sea, brought for Sir James 
Outranks division, should be taken ckanre 
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of at once. It appears never to have 
occurred to his staff officer to have examined 
the other bales besides those containing 
quilts, although it was perfectly well known 
fco every one in the force, thut what stores 
were ;n Altnnbagh, had been brought solely 
for the use of the Lucknow garrison under 
Sir James Out ram* 

** Sir James Oufcram is requested to in¬ 
form the officers subordinate to Colonel 
Berkeleys uow on the staff of his division, of 
the commaudeiviii-chief's marked displea¬ 
sure on this account, and to enforce their 
persona! attention and auperintenilenfce of 
every duty committed to their dmrge. 
Any Staff officer foiling iu this respect in 
future, will be immediately deprived of his 
appointment, according to a general order 
lately published on the subject/ 4 

It may be presumed, that the warning 
thus given had its intended effect, as no 
record appears to be extant of any con¬ 
tinued displeasure of the com naan dfiiviu,. 
chief with the staff at the Alumbagh ; nor 
did another instance occur during its occu¬ 
pation by Sir James Out ram, of objections 
to the declared arrangements of Sit Colin 
Campbell* 

We may now resume our detail of 
active operations in connection with the 
important position held by the force 
under Major-general Sir James Out ram, 
and the final inoccupation of the capital 
of Gude. 

From the time of the departure of the j 
commander-m-chief, on the night of the 
22nd of November, no sti nous aggression ! 
on the part of the rebels was attempt eft 
imtd the 22ml of the following month, 
when General O 11 tram received information 
that the enemy were preparing to cut off 
hie communication with Cawnpore, and to 
form a chain of outposts between the c<mo 
and Buunee, about fourteen miles on the 
Cawn pore-road, where he hit ended M place 
guns in position j and to effect this purpose, 1 
5,000 men, with four guns, were collected I 
nt a village called Gmlce, about three miles j 
from the camp, in the direction of Fib • 
koosha, and nt a short distance from the 
erty* The troops nt the Alambagh were 
already becoming tired of the inactivity ! 
enforced by their position * and Sir James 1 
Go tram, feeling that the occasion war- ; 
ranted immediate action, derail lied upon 
taking the enemy by surprise, und thus 1 
frustrating their project* Accordingly, the 
n^cj&ssary force for au attack was detailed 
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off ; &ud at 4 o'clock a.m. on the SSttd jfyf 
j December, the troops—consisting of I JOb 
infantry, and 150 cavalry, with six guile 
, —marched from the station, and arrived 
near the advanced picket of the enemy by 
day break. The force quietly appro a died, 
under cover of a ruined village, until 
within a hundred yards of the rebels, when 
they milted; and scouts were sent out to 
discover their position, These were absent 
but a few minutes, when they returned and 
reported to the general. Sir James Outran, 
kt once advanced alone a short distance, 
to satisfy himself of their aectrrncy, and then 
silently beckoned to the troops to advance 
As they emerged into the open plain in 
rear of the village, the cavalry vidette* of 
the enemy were seen directly In front of 
them; but so completely Surprised were the 
latter, that for some moments they stood 
i g&nug upon the advancing column as if 
incredulous of sight They at length chat, 
Jeuged; but without loitering for a reply, 
the astonished'Irooym discharged their car¬ 
bines at random, and galloped off to their 
main body. As soon as the English troops 
* were fairly iff the open ground, but before 
they could deploy nto line, the enemy, 
who were favourably posted in a thick tope, 

1 fired upon them with musketry and round 
shot. Sir James Out rani at mice gave the 
order to form line and advance; and with¬ 
out: giving the rebels time to tire a second 
voiley, the troops rushed forward with a 
j hearty cheer, and drove everything before 
1 their bayonets. Their first trophy was the 
guu belonging to the enemy, which was 
taken with the lo^ of only one man killed 
and one wounded. The ttOops continued 
to advance, skirmishing through a jungle 
on the right of the enemy's position; and 
having driven them out of the latter, re* 
formed Jiuc, and advanced across a wide 
plain in pursuit. The ground being favour¬ 
able for cavalry at this place, the volunteer 
corps made a brilliant charge, and drove 
the enemy in confusion towards the town, 
leaving three guns to their pursuers. As 
the object of the general was simply to 
drive them from the position they" had 
taken, and capture such gnus as they might 
have brought: with them, without hazarding 
a general engagement, the troops were now 
baited, and shortly after returned to the 
camp, which they reached- about 11 a.m-, to 
break fast. The toss of the enemy in this 
morning encounter, was estimated at 150 
killed, and four gu is. On the side of the 


British, the killed and wounded amounted 
to three only. 

The following despatch of Major-general 
Outram to the depeifcy-adjutanfc-genetal of 
the army, gives the official details of the 
battle of ffuilce :— 

“Camp before Lucknow, Deo. 23rd, 1857. 
" Sir,—I have the honour to report, tor 
the information of his excellency the com- 
tuander-iii-chief* that I Imd vasterday m 
affair with the enemy at a village called 
Guilee, three miles from hence, situated a 
little to the right of the road to DiJkoosha. 

if l had been informed two days pre¬ 
viously, by my spies, that the enemy con¬ 
templated surrounding my position, in \ 
order to cut off supplies, stop all foraging 
expeditious, and to intercept my com muni*- j 
cation with Buiniee. With "this object, j 
they dispatched a force to CJuilec, which ! 
took up a position between that village and 
Burfroop, which places are about a mile 
distant from each other* 

“On the evening of the 21st Instant, I 
learnt that the rebels had been reinforced, 
and that their strength amounted to about 
4,000 infantry, 400 cavalry, attd eight held 
guns.* 

ft Having ascertained that a space of 
about half a mile intervened between their 
position and the gardens skirting the canal 
and the DiJkoosha, I moved out at 5 A.M*, 
in the hope of surprising them at daybreak j 
find intercept their retreat to the city, with 
a force detailed in the accompanying divi¬ 
sional order, which I have this day issued, 
and ‘ which I beg to refer His excellency 
for all details, stud for the terms in which I 1 
express; mv appreciation of the conduct of 
the troops on the occasion* 

tf The main body of the enemy being on 
the mar oil considerably in advance, re- I 
treated to the dty by a detour to the left, ! 
out of our reach j and concealed by inter- 
vctiingHopefl of trees, on bearing the attack j 
on their rear; but the loss of four horse 
artillery gnus, much ammunition, besides 
elephants and baggage, and some fifty or 
sixty men slain, will, I think, deter the 
enemy from again venturing beyond their 
defensive works, or at any rate, from ar- 
temptiog, for some, time to come, to , carry 
oat their plan for surrounding this camp 
within a too limited circumference; and l 
have great hopes that the success of this 
expedition will be prod active of good effect 

* Since ascertained to be only four, all of winch i 

were a plured. . 
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ii restoring confidence to the neighbouring 
inhabitants/* 


Divisional Orders timed hy Major-general 
fMram, GX\B. 

f Xamp, Alumbaghj Dec* 23rd, 1857. 

“Major-general Sir James Qutrara has 
much pleasure in recording, in divisional 
orders, his satisfaction with the conduct of 
the officers and lieu* under the command 
of brigadier St is ted, engaged yesterday in 
the skirmish at Guilee, in which four guns 
and twelve waggons, filled with ammunition, 

. were captured. The right column, under 
tbe command of Lieutenant-colonel Purnell, 
her majesty's 00th regiment, counting of 
detachments of the 78th and 90th regiments, 
and oi the Ft rozepore regiment of Sikhs, 
excited his ad in nation, by the gallant way 
I in which, with a cheer, they dashed at a 
strong position held by the enemy, and 
; ftom winch they were met by a heavy fire; 
regardless ot the overwhelming numbers, 
and six guns reported to be posted there. 
The suddenness of the attack, and the 
[ spirited way in which it was executed, re¬ 
sulted in the immediate flight of the eiiemy, 
with hardly a casualty ou om side* 

“Colonel Gu), in command of the left 
column, consisting of 1^* 5th 

i fusiliers, under the guidance of Lieutenant 
Aloorsom, duputy-distant .quartermast rr- 

-was equally successful in his simul¬ 
taneous at.tick on the* adjacent village of 
i Guilee; in which, aod^he adjoining tope, 
tM o gnus were captured/ The enemy were 
I now rapidly followed up across the plain by 
: the volunteer cavalry, under Captain Burrow, 
until they found refuge in a village, from 
which they opened a fire of- 
kut y. They were, however, speedily dis~ 
lodged, by the assistance of two of Captain 
Olpherts guns, under the command of 
Lieu tenant Smithett; and, changing their 
line ot retreat, they endeavoured t as reach 
the city by the way of the Dilkonsha. 

“ The i>Hl**py tmin; under M ajm- it obert- 
90 l b having been, however, dispatched to 
m^ke a flank movement, followed them up 
so closely, that they dispersed their cavalry, 

MVo ^pounder pm, royal artillery, Caption 
few ditto, 2nd company 3rd battalion BeneuJ 
ars llery, Captain Oiphvrtj U2 -f the military train 
Major Kobertson; SO of volunteer cavaltv, Lieutenant 
Hay ami Lieutenant Graham; 550 of H.U's oth fum- 
iicrs, Colonel Guy ; j U3 of H.M.a 75th regiment 
Captain Brookes; 156 of JLM, a 73th highlanders! 
Captain Lockliiul ; lOfc ni If.M, ^ rr’gimcnt 
Uaptain O'flrieu ? 270 of ILM/a tfUth %ht inkatry, 


and drove their guns into n ravine, where 
they were captured, the leading horses, of 
which the traces were cut, only escaping. 
The general was particularly pleased 
ndtii the vary- cued and soldierlike behaviour 
of the milihinr^nriti;' Far ahead of the in¬ 
fantry, and unable to remove the guns 
w hich were captured, they were menaced in 
their front by ft large body of fresh troops 
from the city, and attacked, on their right 
flank, by the main body of the enemy, con- 
rioting of about 2,000 infantry, who had 
commenced their march previous to om 
attack; and w3io, on hearing their rear 
assailed, also changed their route to one in 
the direction of the city; and seeing their ! 
guns in possession of so smalt a force as ! 
that under Major Robertson T made demon- ! 
stratious of an attempt to regain them; but 
by the bold front shown by the military 
train, and the gallant advance of their > 
skirmishers, were held at bar until the arri¬ 
val of a party of the 5th fusiliers, and two I 
9-pounder gun*, under Captain Olphert, who 
completely securedHieirVapLure, and enabled ! 
a working party of Madras sappers, under the 
command of Lieutenant Ogilvfe, to extricate ! 
them from the ravine into which they had 
been driven. Captain Hutchinson, chief , 
engineer, on this, ns on several other occa¬ 
sions during the day, afforded much valu¬ 
able assistance. 

The major-general has to thank Lieu- 1 
tenant-colon cl H. Hamilton, commanding | 
the reserve, for the good position taken up 
by him ; which, with the fire of the.two 
gum under Lieutenant Simpson, which were j 
mo&t judiciously posted, were of great assis¬ 
tance in checking the advance of the enemy, 
during the protracted operations of removing 
the captured guns. 

" Sir James Outram has also to express 
hh acknowledgments to Brigadiers H mil- 
ton and Lyre, who were left in charge of the 
camp, and who, with the small force at their I 
disposal, checked the dispositions for an 
attack, which the enemy was commencing i 
with their skirmisher* oa the left flank, 
until the return oi the force to camp caused • 
thorn to abandon their intentions* 

t apt sun Oiibc; 150 of the regiment of Feraxepora, 

Captain Br Buyerj 10 Madras ssapp^r» F X. feu tenant 
Ofjilvie: fetal, six 9-pounder gates, under Captain 
OlphyH ; H>0 cavalry under Major Bobemon; 
ij227 i[ifantn,Uftder Briga 33rr 8 1 «&led; rightcoin m a, 
jjinder LieutviiRii^coione! Punish i/Oth light 

infantry ; left column, under Colonel Guy, 5 th fe*B 
hers; reserve, under Lieutenmtlrcobnel Hatefiltoi 
Hi M\ 7fc;h highlanders. 
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ff It will he the pleasing duty of the 
major-general to make his excellency the 
commandcr-in-ehief acquainted with the 
successful result of yesterday's operation*! 
and his approbation of the conduct of all 
those concerned in them/’ 

A letter from the Alumhagh, written a 
few days after this spirited affair, says— 
“On the 22nd of December, the enemy 
made a clever attempt to obtain possession 
of the road to Cawnpore. They posted 
1,200 men inside a jungle, with, a sandy 
plain in front, anil the road close at baud. 
Sir James Outrarn understood the pkm ; 
and at night, two regiments were silently 
put in motion. The soft sand deadened fill 
sound, and dawn found them within the 
enemy’s pickets. A rattling volley, a cheer, 
and the enemy, pouring in one discharge, 
fled, leaving their guns (four) and about a 
hundred mm dead on the field. Since that 
day nothing has been seen of the foe, who 
are believed to be quarrelling fiercely among 
themselves, instigated by some one whom 
the spies and our officers call the queen- 
mother* They are said to be losing heart; 
and some of the chiefs have sent silver fish 
(the symbol of nobility) to the general, as a 
token of surrender. Maim Sing and Bal 
Kishnrt (the finance minister) are reported 
m amongst those who are anxious to treat; 
and as several European captives are in 
their bands, if the rebels are sincere in their 
advances, it is hoped that their overtures 
may not be altogether rejected. All infer- 
.motion, however, as to their intentions, is 
at present doubtful; for, m contradiction to 
the rumours of their inclination to succumb, 
it is said that 27,000 men are at work re¬ 
pairing the mtrenchmepts vacated by m 
in November, and that they intend to hold 
them to the last man. However true this 
may be of the sepoys it is certain that the 
peasantry are turning round, which is not u 
good omen for them. For a fortnight after 
the retreat from Lucknow, not a grain of 
wheat or a wisp of hay could be procured 
from them, even by force: but the victory 
of the 6th of this month, by Sir Coiiii 
Campbell, suddenly changed the tone of 
popular feeling. It was then discovered 
that 'the English Taj was really not over;' 
and the * Sahib lege’ speedily became 
much honoured by these servile people. 
Grain, forage, milk, bread, and vegetables 
poured into the camp with unprecedented 
abundance, and no difficulty was made in 
furnishing such supplies as the country 
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rounc L afforded - Ti i c country is still s warm¬ 
ing with armed vagabonds hastening to 
Lucknow^ to meet their common doom, 
and die in the last grand struggle with the 
Feriughee. The more the belter. It is 
the dispersion, not the strength of the 
enemy, that we dread/ 1 

From this time until near the rniddk of 
January, the enemy continued to receive 
almost daily an accession to their numbers, 
until the force within and around the city, 
amounted to near 87,000 men : they did 
not, however, make any demon strati on 
against the camp at the Alumbugh, beyond 
keeping in activity a vigilant system of 
espionage ; by means of which the measures 
of the commandant of that garrison were 
made familiar to them, even before any 
attempt was made to carry them into effect: 
tbfxy also laboured hard at restoring tko 
fortifications of the various important posi¬ 
tions of the city, nod in providing stores of 
ammunition, &c,, in order to be fully pre¬ 
pared for the attack they anticipated" from 
the force led by the coraomnclcr-m-chicf, 
and which they were aware would not be 
long delayed. This lull in their offensive 
operations did not arise from any in¬ 
difference on their part to the important 
position held, as it were, at their very gates 
by Sir James On tram; and it was deemed 
necessary that, previous to the arrival of any 
large British force before Lucknow, the 
garrison at Alumbagh should be annihilated. 
For this purpose an opportunity seemed to 
preseat itself by the absence of a con¬ 
siderable number of the British troops, who 
had been dispatched to convoy a supply of 
provisions from Cawn pore ; and accordingly 
a large force Was detailed to attack the 
garrison iu its weakened state: but Sir 
James Qutram had intelligence of the in¬ 
tended. attack, and was prepared to meet 
it. At sunrise on t3ie morning of the 12tk 
of January, the rebels were seen advancing 
from the 'city m a stream of columns, 
amounting, in round numbers,to 50,000 men, 
forming a wide semicircle in front and 
flank of the Alumbagh and camp. General 
Outram, who had uo idea of being confined 
to the walls of his citadel, at once massed 
his force of little more than 3,000 effective 
men into two brigades, and sent them out 
to confront the enemy* A fierce and san¬ 
guinary contest ensued ; for, while the main 
body of the enemy attacked the two Eugli >h 
brigades, a second division proceeded to 
assault the fort of Jellalabad, which formed 
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the right extremity of the British position; 
while a third, by a detour, reached the 
Aluiabaghj defended only by n very small 
’ portion of the garrison, and endeavoured to 
intercept and cut off General Oufcrani’s 
communication with it, The struggle con¬ 
tinued between the mere handful of man 
under the British general, and the over- 
I whelming numbers of the enemy, from 
sunrise until four o J elock in the afternoon, 

| every gun being incessantly employed in 
repelling the advance of dense masses of the 
enemy. Foiled at every point by the in¬ 
domitable bravery of the troops opposed to 
them, the enemy at length withdrew to 
: their positions in the city, and the gardens 
i and villages surrounding it, leaving on the 
field upwards of 40G killed. To pursue the 
retiring force with such disparity of nuin- 
I hers was not considered prudent, after the 
' arduous exertions made by the men during 
fourteen hours of incessant fighting, and 
Sir James Outram remained Content with 
holding possession of the field, aiid securing 
, hi® position at the Alumbngh The whole 
1 of the casualties ott the English side in this 
1 affair, amounted to six wounded. 

On the t 16th of the month, the enemy 
' appeared again iu the field before Alumbagh. 
The force upon this occasion was led by a 
Hindoo fanatic, supposed to be a fakir of 
the Monkey Temple in Aw&dh, disguised 
to represent the Monkey god Hu may urn 
This enthusiast marched at the bend of the 
insurgents, and incited them, by his cries 
and gestures, to rush upon and exterminate 
the little band, which they might have been 
sufficient to crush by mere force of num¬ 
ber*. Fortunately all the fanatieh m in the 
world will not stop bullets ; and the noisy 
rmd min blc- footed rebels had a far greater 
relish for keeping at a safe distance from 
English bayonets, than for grappling with 
them at dose quarters. They therefore 
I could only screw their courage up, cm this 
| i occasion, to a i hesome and desultory conflict, 
which lasted from ten in the morning until 
nine at night, when they hastily retreated, 

, leaving their leader, the representative of 
the Monkey god, a prisoner iu the hands of 
! the English troops, and a large number of 
I killed and wounded upon the ground. The 
lo^s of the British was again but trifling™ 
l circumstance partly attributable to the 
general■’s appreciation of the value of Euro¬ 
pean life, and partly to the withering power 
of the Enfield rifle \ for even numbers are of 
Jitile value against an enemy who can fire 
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half-a-dozen round a before the old musket 
can be brought within range; and thus it is 
that the disproportion of forces, and of 
casualties on either side, were satisfac¬ 
torily accounted fof. 

The result of the attack on the 10th of 
January, was notified to the governor-gen¬ 
eral and the commander-in-chief, by the 
following telegram from Major-general Sir 
J. Outrftm:— 

^Alumbagb, January 17th, 1858. 

“The enemy attacked my position yester¬ 
day, the 16th, in force, led on by a Hindoo 
fanatic, Biduhs Bass Hnnnooman, who was 
severely wounded and taken prisoner. The 
attacks from various quarters lasted, with \ 
slight hitonnissioii, from 10 am* till 9 ivn. j 
—Loss on our side trifling: that of the \ 
enemy severe. This h the second attack 
within the last three clays.” 

At period, the force of the enemy in | 
and around Lucknow was daily increasing* 
Hour by hour they received accessions of 
troops from Gkiruckpore, fromBohilcmid, and 
even from Central India. The lead era, driven ! 
from Etawah, Allygurh, Fntteghur, Go- 
ruck pore, and Banda, were also swarming J 
to Lucknow with their ban rla of desperadoes, 
and had there concentrated, it was supposed, 
upwards of 100,000 fighting-men, with from 
eighty to ltX) guns, and abundance of am- • 
munition* The fortifications of the city ! 
had been carefully restored, the streets 
i otrenched, and most of the houses loop holed i 
for musketry; in short, everything appeared 
to indicate that the rebels, driven to bay, 
intended to die fighting, or to drive the i 
Europeans from Quite, believing thqy could 
now hold Lucknow as cure they bad held ' 
Rhnrtpore. From the report of the spies 
scut among them at this time, it appeared 
to be the genera! belief that the present 
struggle between the sepoys and the British 
would terminate in the destruction of both 
parties. Thus an officer who was engaged in 
executing a party of the rebel prisoners, 
asked each before he died, why be had i 
fought, and what was the proposed abject 
of the war? and each gave, in effect, the same 
answer —** The slaughter of the English 
was required by our religion; the end will ' 
be, the destruction of all the English and 
all the sepoys ; and then—God knows/* 
Meanwhile an important contest of opin¬ 
ion was silently operating in the official 
world, at the neat of government, ami tit the 
camp as well as at the court. One party, led 
by the government in Calcutta, was anxious \ 
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that Lucknow should be attacked at once, 
?md disposed of. "There," said they, "is 
the trite seat of the rebellion ; and that once 
secured, the bands scattered over the coun¬ 
try would lose hope, and the rebellion 
would die otih; but until that central point 
of umofa is destroyed, every day's delay 
adds to its strength a nd prestige; while the 
victories of the British troops only add to 
the number and the desperation of its de¬ 
fenders^ It was contended, that while 
Lucknow continued m the hands of the 
rebels, the revolt had siUI n centra and a flag, 
around which the discontented from every 
quarter might and would rally. 

The otKefr party, headed by the com- 
roander-m-ehtefi were represented as holding 
it essential to clear Kofiihund first. They 
felt that the large bands of mutineers and 
insurgents still roaming over that province 
might intercept communications, and pro¬ 
duce serious embarrassment ; while the con¬ 
centration of rebel troops at Lucknow would 
eventually bo advantageous as bringing the 
difficulty to, one point, instead of having it 
distributed all over the country. Another 
reason for delay also had some mfiuenee in 
this quarter: the Sikh levies, depended 
upon for the augmentation of Sir Colin's 
army, were slow in coming forward; and 
without them, the whole numerical strength 
of his command was inconsiderable. It 
was urged, that although some 13,000 men 
(the whole number that the persistent energy 
of the commander-in-chief was yet able to 
collect) might he sufficient, with its native 
auxiliaries and the Ghoorkas from Nepaul, 
to recapture Lucknow, yet it wcmld not 
suffice to take that place by street-fighting 
against 100,000 men—to leave a stroug gar¬ 
rison there, and then, with the remainder 
of the little force, to effect the clearance of 
Hofatlcund, with the hot season immediately 
before them. The commander-in-chief, 
therefore wm content to tl bide his time." 

From the 16th of January to the end of 
the second week in February, the rebels nt 
Lucknow did not venture upon any re¬ 
newed demonstration of their designs ou 
Alumbagh; but hoping, probably, by an¬ 
other attack, to disarrange some part of the 
measures they justly calculated might be 
con tern plated for their discomfiture, and 
being aware that the bulk of the English 
forces in India, under Sir Golm Campbell, 
were actually in motion towards the fron¬ 
tier of their country, they ventured upon 
repeated struggles with the troops at the 
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AHmbagh, and, a& usual, met with signal 
defeat. The circumstances attending the 
roost important of those affairs were as 
follow. 

Exasperated by the continued loss to 
which the rebel force ifo and arm tint Luck¬ 
now had been subjected by troops notori¬ 
ously inferior to them in numerical strength, 
sonuV adherents of the principal adv'trer of 
the queen (Mummoo Kfyaii), issued a pro¬ 
clamation, in which it was declared that there 
were only 200 Europeans nt Ahimbagb, 
and yet that no one dared to attack them 
except Mum moo Khan. The vain-glorious 
boast gave great umbrage to the sepoys and 
their officers, who forthwith held a council of 
war, nt which it was decided that two-hud* 
a-half months' pay should be given to the 
troops engaged in a proposed assault, mid 
certain distinctions were to be conferred 
upon them in case of success. The sepoys, 
who had more stomach for rewards than 
for the fight that was to win them, did 
not evince any considerable ardour iu com¬ 
peting for the questionable prise, until at 
length one of the mutineer native officers 
of rank undertook to annihilate the entire 
English force aV the Alumbagh within ten 
days, upon condition that he was appointed 
to the chief command for the occasion* 
His proposal was accepted; but half the 
stipulated petted had already elapsed with¬ 
out any approach to the promised extermi- 
n a i i on, w h e n it \va s dis covered that S □ n d ay, 
the 2 1st of February, would be u favourable 
day for the enterprise. A feud had for 
some weeks existed between the begum 
(acting as regent for her son) and a snoulvie* 
who possessed' groat influence over the 
troops; but, in tho hope of the prospective 
triumph, they wore reconciled; and the 
Hindoos swore on the Ganges—the Moham¬ 
medans on the Koran—that they would 
destroy the Britisn troops ntthe Alumbagh, 
or perish in the attempt* The plan of 
operation* was to surround the force by 
making a wide detour to the rear, and, when 
the circle was completed, to close in ? making 
desperate assao! s at five or six different 
points at the same time; mass after mass 
being poured upon the Feringhees, until aot 
one should be lef- alive to carry tidings of 
the defeat to the English commander-ra- 
chief The schema was cleverly designed; 
and hud its execution been equal to the 
spirit that conced ed it, the result might 
have been serious:, fortunately, it was not so. 

Late in the 4Gening previous to tbe 
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I meditated attack, Major-general Outran 
I was duly informed of the proposed opera- 
I turns of the rebels, and adopted instant 
! measures to counteract them. 

Just before daybreak on tho morning of 
the 21st of February, a body of l he rebel 
amy, amounting to.£6,000 men* with a largo 
train of artillery, silently emerged from 
j their shelter iu the city and adjacent vil¬ 
lages, and moved towards the British posi¬ 
tion, The major-general had already dis- 
, patched some cavalry and gnus from the 
Alumbagh, to meet the right anti left wings 1 
of the enemy, cautiously permitting them 
to proceed with their iutended circle until, 
it amounted to a horse-shoe. Unaware of 
tho measures taken to arrest their progress, 
and supposing everything to bo favourable . 
to their project, the enemy commenced to 
fire from their front and hath flanks at the 
same moment They were at first replied 
to languidly, with the hope of drawing them 
on; but before they could find heart to 
advance, the British cavalry and guns were 
at work on both extremities of their hue, 
a ad a general rout ensued. They were 
hotly chased by the cavalry and horse artifi 
! lery; and'their aggregate loss in the affair 
| amounted to upwards of 500 men. The 
t casualties on the side of the British 
amounted to six wounded only. 

An officer hi the force sent out to attack 
the rebel troops, describes the affair as 
follows Early on the anornina; of the 
21st of February* a body of the rebel troops, 
amounting to 20.000 men, emerged from the 
city and some adjacent villages, for the 
purpose of taking Alumbagh by assault. 
Their first operations having filled all the 
trencher with as many men as they could 
| hold, ant! placed huge classes of infantry in 
the topes as a support, a simultaneous 
movement was commenced round both 
Hunks of General Outranks position, threat¬ 
ening, at the same time, the whole length 
of his iront, the north-east comer of the 
Alumbagh, nm\ the picket ami fort at Jelku 
labad. Out ram perceiving, at a glance, 

the nature and object of the attack, lost no 
time in strengthening the several endan¬ 
gered posts* At tho Alumbagh and Jella- 
iabnd posts the enemy met a severe check, 
owing to their having ventured within 
range of the grapeshot which the British 
poured out upon them. Tho major-general 
then detached 250 cavalry and two field- 
pieces, in charge of Captain Barrow, to the 
rear of Jelkiabad, Up an the arrival of the 
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detachment at this point, it came in front of 
a body of 2,000 of the enemy's cavalry and 
5,000 infantry, which were advancing to¬ 
wards the garrison; hut were su effectually 
kept at bay by the two field-pieces, that their 
intended scheme of at tack was frustrate d ■ 
and they halted, apparently undecided 
whether to fall upon and overwhelm the j 
handful of men opposed to them, or to retire I 
| to another and lesa dangerous position. 
The enemy** attack on Major-general Out- 
rani's left flank, wag made by no legs than 
5,000 cavalry and 8,000 infantry j to oppose 
which formidable number, he sent only four 
field gam and 120 men of the military i 
train, under Major Robertson; and this ,1 
mere handful of brave men, with their four 
■ gims, actually succeeded iu driving back I 
tho armed masses before them. A large, 
convoy from Cawnpore was known to he on 
its march at this time, and the necessary 
escort had taken away the greater part of 
our cavalry — a fact of which the enemy was 
aware; and yet, with a disproportion of 
timbers great in their favour, and with 
all the advantages of choosing their plan of 
attack, and for the accession of reinforce¬ 
ments equal to, or even exceeding, their 
number in the field, this large army suffered 
itself to be ignoraiuiously beaten by u few 
hundred men. The truth is, that our men 
now so heartily despise these miserable 
rebels, tbft a picket, or sometimes a dozen 
of men, will suffer themselves to be sur- 1 
rounded, without thinking of falling back on i 
the main body, and then knock the enemy 
over with the Enfield rifle, man after man, 
as they come within reach. The assniUgte 
never dream of making a rush over the 
quarter of a mile at which the weapon: is 
fatal, knowing that my that might escape 
would Immediately fall into our hands; 
no party, however small, being left mi- 
watched,” 

Cooled down by this repulse, the prudence 
of the Ciiem} for a time restrained their 
courage; and during the 22nd, 23rd, and 
24th, everything remained quiet on their 
part; but on the night of the 24th, a quar¬ 
rel that bad for sortie, time existed be¬ 
tween the Delhi and Qude sepoys, broke 
out into a fierce encounter, and there 
was much firing between the belligerent 
parties in the city* This, however, w as but 
the prelude to another attempt upon the 
English position. About 0 A. M. of the 
25th, information was Bent iu by the pickets, 
that the enemy, in large masses, were 
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endeavouring to creep round by the left* and 
get into (be rear of the garrison* The picket? 
were huitamly strengthened* especially on 
the flanks, nod the troops were ordered to 
stand on the alert, but to make no move¬ 
ment until the enemy was dose at hand. 
Upon this occasion* the queen, with her son 
and the officers and members of her court, 
came out of the city on state elephants, to 
encourage the assailants, and to be eye- 
wiiiiesafcs of the anticipated victory. Sti¬ 
mulated by the presence of the begum, a 
strong body of the rebels advanced into a 
grove of trees near Jellatabad, when the 
order to charge was given, and, in less than 
five minutes, the leading column of the 
enemy was cut off from both its flanks. 
Two guns were captured in this charge* and 
two more immediately followed, The rebels 
were panic-stricken* The rout became 
general, and so precipitate, that the cavalry 
were seen riding over their own infantry in 
the way back to the city. Unfortunately 
for the pursuers, the ground was extremely 
broken arid irregular, which interfered ma¬ 
terially with the punishment the fugitives 
would otherwise have received; but the 
horse artillery, as usual, committed great 
havoc, From this time to the first week m 
March, the enemy remained qtdet in their 
stronghold, which, with the exception of the 
residency compound* had been wholly in 
their hands since the early part of July in 
the preceding year 

The subjoined extracts of letters from the 
Alumbagb, during the period occupied by 
the occurrence* referred to, are interesting, 
as furnishing personal views of the state of 
affairs in Oucle at the time, and of camp 
life at the AlinnhagK The first is dated 
February the 17th j and reads thus:— 
* f In the midst of ray work yesterday, and 
whilst it was blowing a tremendous dust- 
storm, the rebels attempted to attack us, 
and turned out pretty strong on our left* 
Smithett was firsi sent off with a couple of 
guns, anti Timbrel! followed with four 
others. Captain Olpherts accompanied the 
party ; and Robertson* with the military 
train, formed the cavalry escort to the guns. 
On seeing the rebel infantry, Olpherts, with 
the guns* galloped up to within 200 yards, 
and pitched in grape. The enemy fired 
once* knocked over one havildar driver* and 
then cut 1 Olpherts then gave them round 
anti shrapnel, and retired, having spoilt a 
few of them. F or some re as on the ea v al ty 
did not charge; had they done m, they 


might hare cut up a lot. These rebels are 
getting more impertinent every day; and 
whilst I am writing, they are peppering 
away at a great pace. On the 15th, the 
fcrnil, with Major Robertson, who com¬ 
manded the cavalry* went out at a guod trot 
for four or five mil09, and then suddenly 
came down upon a party of the enemy’s in¬ 
fantry hovering along the Bithoor-rcmd, 
escorting someone in a rlhooly* This we 
have since learnt was the maul vie of Luck¬ 
now. The guns wore galloped smartly to 
the front—’Came about in splendid style at 
about ISO yards* distance, and then gave 
them grape. It was a splendid sight. The 
moulvie was wounded in the shoulder, and 
eight fellows were killed* end many wounded* 
If we had had a few more cavalry we might 
have cut up every one of them, and taken 
the moulvie prisoner; but Robertson did not 
like to leave the guns, as the enemy's 
cavalry were beginning to come out- We 
then came back, and not before it was time; 
for the rebels had put their whole army iu 
motion, and were advancing upon us. On 
the 3.6th, the rebels attacked our position 
again* but* after a sharp contest T for several 
hours* they were driven off. These fellows 
give us no peace by day or night, and our 
guns are now kept harnessed, hi momen¬ 
tary expectation of being required. How¬ 
ever, we are all jolly, and have no sickness 
in camp.* 1 

Another extract is frbm a letter dated 
* £ Alumbfcgh, February tSGth/- The writer 
states— x< The engineer^’ park here is as¬ 
suming most magnificent proportions—ga¬ 
bions & thousands, fascines in tens of thou¬ 
sands, and sand-bags by cart-lands, have 
already arrived from Cawnpore* or been 
made on the spot; boats, ladders* Src., are 
in proportion* and the sapper corps num¬ 
bers nearly a thousand men. The enemy 
have shown their teeth frequently of late; 
but they have never succeeded in gaining 
anything beyond a loss, nor will they. 
They were to have attacked us in force yes¬ 
terday, and once or twice we were on the 
alert, under the idea that they were coming 
on ; but nothing occurred out of the usual 
practice of loud drumming and long-range 
practice; nor do I suppose that the attack 
threatened for to-morrow will be more to 
the purpose ; for though they talk of bring¬ 
ing f scaling-ladders’ up to tho Alambagh 
enclosure^ they arc likely to sit down and 
calculate the cost before they venture to 
cross the intermediate f open/ Their eaca- 
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lade will be Uko .their arfcilleiy attacks ti ia 
'distent*. The mm of their present ac¬ 
tivity iss, that five day's ago, a subuhdar of 
the 6Dth regiiiutit undertook to destroy the 
English in ten dap, if he were made com- 
mniider-in-chief for that time. He has 
nom only half 1 m time to do it In, poor 
fallow, Tim moo Inc was wounded the 
Oilier day m the arm by grape. His life 
will be aaved* but hm arm mil ho useless 
for the-remainder of his days—no very pro¬ 
tected period, I fancy, if he falls into our 
hands. The begu.ni, they say, u in a 
dreadful state of mi ml at the turn affairs 
have taken. The Delhi troops compelled 
her to release the motilvie, who, having eat 
up a throne of hid own in rivalry to that- of 
her son (the present f boy-king*), liacS been 
secured and thrown into prison ; and us 
the moulvie. declares that everything has 
gone wrong during his confinement (whereas, 
bad lie been at large, be would long since 
have exterminated u$) ? the Delhi gentlemen 
are decidedly disrespectful to tier majesty 
the queen-mother. The local troops, by 
whom her son was placed on the throne, 
though very respectful, arc unequivocally 
disobedient. They profess their readiness 
to light ’o// being paid —a condition with 
which them royal mistress cannot comply; 
and they are hot the men to be coaxed 
into perilous activity by the promises of 
the Indy, although she has increased their 
pay to twelve rupee,* per mensem—that of 
the recusant Deihi-ites remaining at nine 
rupees-. To add to the poor woman's dis¬ 
comfort, Maun Bing has broken away from 
the rebels, and entered into an alliance 
with MScgregor* M«ttO*« example has 
beeia followed fiy other sirdars ; and a very 
general feeling of distrust seems to prevail 
in the rebel ranks. So uncomfortable is 
the. position of the poor begum, that even 
her favourite, Mummuo Khan— the darognh 
of the ex-Mng’a seraglio, rand well known 
to be the father of the present boy king ; 
though, of course, the latter is* in theory, 
the son pt Wajid AH~has latterly pre¬ 
sumed to be insolent towards her, and hay, 
in consequence, been move than otffce re¬ 
primanded for it in durbar. The be¬ 
gum Iiol<i* daily levees, and addresses ti:e 
officers of state, civil and military, with 
much energy from behind a purdah. Poor 
thing! she talks of poisoning herself and 
her sou also, so soon as the Kaiserbagh is 
stormed; and it is the very best thing she 
can do. It will save herself and Sir Colin 
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Campbell a world of trouble ; for if taken, 
it ia impossible lie can be Jet off; and I 
am sure St Colin would much rather not 
have the hanging of her—he hates that 
sort of thing/* 

As the time approached when Luck now was 
again destined to revert to the possession of 
th4 English antliovities—a fact coho realised 
only through torrents of blood mid days of 
frightful carnage—it may be apropos here to 
observe, that during the interval between 
November and March, the defences of the 
city hadj been greatly strengthened mid 
augmented. Although not surrounded by 
a fortified wall, as Delhi had been, its 


many miles of area, full of narrow streets 
and lofty houses, mid occupied by an enor* 
mouH military force, in addition f,o the 
ordinary population, constituted it a formi¬ 
dable stronghold. The city, it will be re¬ 
membered, lies on the right bank of the 
river Gomntee, which there runs nearly from 
north-west to south-east; all the buildings 
on the opposite or left bank of the river 
being nearly suburban. After winding 
round the buildings called the M&rtinierc* 
and the pilkoosha, the river changes its 
cou rs n toward $ t h e sen it h. TIi e sou t h - ea st¬ 
ern extremity of the city is bounded by a 
canal, which enters the Goomtee ©ear the 
Martin i ere ; but there is no defined boun¬ 
dary on the south-west, west, or north-west* 
Between the crowded or commercial part of 
the city, and the river, there extended, 
previous to the revolt, ■’ long range of 
palaces and gardens, occupying, collectively, 
an hatneiisG area, and known by tiie several 
names of the Seeimtlerhagh, the Shah 
Nnjeef, Shall Muiuril, the Motee Mahal, 
the ICwiserbngh ^or Palace of the King), 
the Chuttor jvl iuztIj Fhurrced Buksh, the 
Eesid ucy eridasiire, Miicbee Bowun, the 
great Emaumharra, and the MoosHfragh; 
these various palaces and stately buildings 
occupying an almost continuous I me of five 
miles along the right bank of the river, and 
firming a belt between it and the-poorer and 
more dense portion of the city. To cross 
the river, there were at this time three 
bridges—namely, one of sumo, near the 
great Emaumbarra; ah iron suspension 
bridge, near the residency; and a bridge of 
boats, nehr the Motee Mahal, 

In preparing for the struggle which they 
were well aware was before them, the rebels 
did not neglect the various precautions of 
defensive warfare ; and rightly judging that 
the English commander would avoid a hutidU 
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to-lmnd content in the streets and would 
direct Ina attack towards the south-eastern 
suburb, they exerted themselves In strength- 
cuing that side of the city- hi their flan 
of fortification they prudently treated the 
buildings tod courts of the Kaiaerbagh as 
a citadel, and interposed between it and the 
expeeled besiegers a series of formidable 
works* The exterior of these was a line of 
defence extending from the river ; to a 
building known as fi Banks 1 House f* of 
this line the canal formed the wet ditch, and 
behind it was a rampart or embankment 
with guns. The second defence consisted 
oi an earthwork beginning at the river-side, 
mai the Motee Mahal: ami the third, or 
interior defence, was formed by the prin¬ 
cipal rampart of the Kaiser be gb itself. All 
these lines consisted of welhcon^trocted 
earthen parapets, or ridges fronted by wide 
and deep ditches, and strengthened at in¬ 
tervals by bastions. But not alone oh these 
Formidable works did the enemy rely; for, 
with prudent foresight, they had loopholed 
and fortified almost every house and en¬ 
closure, constructed strong counter-g 
in front of the gateways, and placed isolated 
bastions, stockades, and traverses across 
each q( the principal streets The three 
Hues of defence all abutted at one extremity 
on the river Go'omtee; and, at the other, on 
the great street or road called the Iluarut- 
guuge* which was one of the chief avenues, 
and was Joopholed and bastioned, Nearly 
one hundred guns and mortars were placed 
iu position upon the various works ; ami the 
number of troops collected tor the defence 
of the place, was computed hs ranging be¬ 
tween ninety and one hundred thousand. 
Whatever the exact number of troops might 
then have been, it was certain that, at the be¬ 
ginning of March, the city contained Above. 
60,000 revolted sepoys; and at least^ 60,000 
irregular vc intern, and armed retainers of 
Insurgent chiefs; besides the ordinary city 
population of some 800,000 persons; and 
upon this immense host of living beings, con- 
g ( egated and massed within the boundaries 
of Lucknow, tire storm of w ar was about to 
burst with pitiless but just severity. The in¬ 
surgent chiefs of Oudc, with their followers, 
animated by a desire to avenge the wrong 
inflicted upon their native sovereign by the 
prostration of lib throne, and the degradation 
of Ida kingdom to the level of a mere 
English province, were there assembled to 
make a last effort for native independence. 
The mutinous and revolted sepgys of the 


. Vnglo-tmkan goremmemt, whoso lives 
tfCiutjely depended upon the alternative 
afforded by victory or defeat, wore there 
also in their desperation; mu! the position 
of the mere resident population w ns neces¬ 
sarily com;promised by t Leir proseu cr. Yr is, 
however, was a result which the stem neces¬ 
sities of tire war rendered unavoidable under 
any ci rc u m siftuces. 

Of the leaders and chief personages who 
exercised influence over this vast multitude 
at the time, the first and prime mover of the 
insurrectionary movement was the begum, 
Huzrut Mehal, fit at wife of the king of Oinie, 
then a prisoner at Fort William^ Calcutta. 
This personage is represented to be a woman 
of much energy of character ; who, silica tho 
departure of hoi< husband, had assumed the 
regency of the kingdom, acting in the unfrte 
of, and during the minority of her son, a. 
boy of eight years old, whom she now da- 
sired to bo looked upon as the successor of 
his father upon the musmid. A favourite 
counsellor of the begum, named Mmmnoo 
Kluui. raided by her to the office of chief 
judge, and one Shirreff-u-’Dowlabj the chief 
minister, were her principal advisers; the 
commander- ip- chief, II issamut - u - Itewl&li, 

also exercised great infloGUce in the coun¬ 
cils of the regent, as did also a mouivic, 
or Mussulman fanatic, who, though pro¬ 
fessing allegiance to the infant prince, laid 
under strong suspicion of aiming at the 
throne for ids own purposes—a mi raise 
that created much personal ill-feeling fit 
times between the begum and himself. 
Most of the chief officers of the existing 
Oiulizui government had purchased their 
places by large gifts to the begum or her 
favourites, and were consequently deeply 
interested iu the success of her cause 
iu the approaching struggle. The power¬ 
ful military commands under Shkretfeu- 
Dowkh, were held by eunuchs of the royal 

pJilHCC, 

One serious obstacle to sucqfeta in this 
war—winch, m regards the Oudians ex- 
clwaively, might be regarded as a war of 
independence—was the simple fact, that the 
court of Lucknow was a vast mass of in¬ 
trigue, in which the various members oft he 
royal family only sought bow they might 
obtain power and wealth at the expense of 
each other, and of the bulk of tin people; 
while the ministers and officer* wore 
only subservient to their purposes, so far 
as might conduce to their own personal 
interest h. The begum at d the muni vie 
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leader, although moved by different con¬ 
siderations, were in fact Lhe chief levers by 
which popular resistance to British rule 
was moved, by them every measure 

i was resorted to that would incite the fena- 
i tfefeui of the native population against the 
English, w}io were studiously represented 
' as murdering all that fell into their hands; 
ami resistance fca the death wms inculcated 
as die only means by which a chance of 
deliverance could be preserved to the people 
of Gude. 

After the reduction and reoecupatiou 
of Futteglmr aud Furnjckabad, it will be 
letnenib&red, the commniidetviii-chief con¬ 
tinued for some clays encamped in the 
neighbourhood of the former place, busily 
occupied in collecting bis resources for the 
final advance into Oude, While thus sta¬ 
tioned, hia excellency dispatched to the 
gOYeruor-general the following account of 
the operations of the various forces under 
hia command:— 

11 H^ad-quarterf, Fort Futteghur, Jan. 5th, 1868* 

tf My Lord ,—I have already had the honour to 
inform your lordship by telegraph, of th* various 
arrangements which have been made for Lb© march 
of the force, under my immediate command, up the 
i>naln Having been obliged to part with much of 
my carriage to meet the wants of Major-general Sir 
J- Oafrara, G.O. B., in Oude, considerable delay wan 
unavoiikble at Cawnporn after the action of the 6th, 
The time, bowevt r # Was not to*L A brigade under 
Brigadier the Hon* Ad nan Hop e x?m detached to 
Pit.hoar, where every vestige of the Nana Sahib's 
property was swept awavj and, after very consider- 
nbjta exertion, touch ircaaure recovered from the 
wyils bidongijig to hk former pnla.ee, The troop* 
had worked hard at this duty j and it was rot conn 
plated when it hecam e necessary for Brigadier Hope 
to dots on niff, subsequent to my march. The 88th 
font was accordingly ordered out from 0a wn pore, 
unde; Colony! Mas well, C.B*, £o prosecute the re- 
searches which bad ahead y been attended by much 
eutem* An order Was been given to transfer the 
tyj asarij so found to Mr, iSherer, civil magistrate of 
Cavnipore. 

*' A no tit or brigade had been detached under 
Brigadier Walpole, to make a detour by Akbarporc, 
through Etawah to Mynpoorie, wjih orders to rejoin 
me on the Grand Trunk-road. The effect of this 
movement hm been ris extent j and Captain Bradford, 
ths officer whom I defected to act as a special cum- 
mhmn*T to accompany Brigadier W$Jpatete force, 
has been enabled to shape out the police arrange- 
menu. Ha baa punished some natorions moleFae- 
tore nod disaffected districts, as shown by tile various 
report which have been forwarded lo the secretary 
of governtncmt* In consequence of the march of 
this column, it would appear that there has been a 
complete sweep of rebels and bad characters from 
the southern part of the Daub, Brigadier Walpole 
joined tne yesterday at Full- -ghur, and has received 
my entire approval fur the able tuid judicious manner 
in which he lias carried out the duty untreated to 
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him, I am informed, by the jmvil aulhoritiea, that 
my protracted m&y at Oawnpore was of much benefit \ 
arid I am convinced that, apart from any immediate 
miliUrj object, it is necessary for the re-establteh- 
ment of authority, ih A t the march of the troops 
should be deliberate. Time is thus afforded to tbo 
magistrates am! special commissioners to visit rebel- 
Hens towns and villages, and again display to the 
people, in on unmistakable manner, the resolution 
of your iorrfAhufii government to visit punishment 
cm all those who hive, during the last few month#, 
set aside their allegiance. Our movement have 
accordingly beau regulated cm this principle with 
reference to the day on which brigadier Walpole 
was ordered to be nl, Mynpoarie, and the date of she 
twobahle ttmv&l of Colonel S^atcn'a column from 
Delhi, at the same place. Having completed my 
mean* of movement with the carts which had returned 
Irom Allahabad on the 23rd December, after con¬ 
veying the wounded to that station, I marched to 
Chow Depore on the 24 th, 

* 4 On the 26th, white the headdpiftTtem and one 
brigade were advanced to Meenjnka Setah Major- 
general Windham, C*B, f was detached with his 
remaining brigade to Futtfeh, the rajah of which 
place had abandoned hk fort the night of the advance 
from Cawnpore, The fort was destroyed by the 
engineers, and several rebels belonging to the vil¬ 
lages in the neighbourhood were disposed of by 
the magistrate. Mr, Power accompanied ihk bri¬ 
gade, and was enabled to tnak > a good circuit round 
the country* Measures were taken, from our several 
balting-^acerq to destroy the ctmmry ^mU on the 
Ganges^ in order to prevent intemiptioa cf the Doab, 
from the Oude side of the river, when the troops 
should have moved on* A eori rid arable number 
were burnt, but it is probable that imny may have 
escaped notice* 

*JGn the ’list, of December the tending brigades 
arrived at GoorcaigutigCj Brigadier Gresthed and 
Major-general Windham closing up, the one from 
the river in the evening, and the other from Futtiah 
T.hc next d ay* Early fit the forenoon of the 1st of 
January, Brigade Hope was sent forward with two 
regiments to the Katee Nuddee h to prevent the fur¬ 
ther destruction or the iron so ^pension-bridge by 
the rebels. I hey disappeared on hk approach, and 
the corps of royal engineers am; Bengal suppers, 
Aith a parly of sudors, under Major Nicholson 
(royal engineers), set to work with great vigour, und 
worked day and night for the repair f the bridge, 
which bad been very much injured. I consider that 
Major Nicholson, and the officers and mm under 
his command, de^rve great . redit for the unflagging 
indu&trv and real skill displayed on this occasion* 
The nnilon were specially useful lo Major Nicholson, 
in the nranngemeut of the ropes which replaced the 
broken part of the iron-work of the suspension- 
bridge* 

l *On toe morning of the 2nd of January, I todo 
out, accompanied by tEaabic£.a£4kn to see if , 
the bridge was nmdy for the advance of t ie column, 
Shortly after nay arrival, while I was inspecting tbs 
work, which Wat nearly cotnplcic, I observed an 
imusurd movement amongst the villagers in a village 
about half n iftife to the right front of the bridge. 
It soon became evident that an attack was ubout to 
bt* made on the working par ties. Tha picket, which 
Imd Ljcen placed on the cnomy , & side of thu river, to 
cover the working party, was quickly reinforcadU 
'fhe pickets there, consi tlng of a \ring of th^ 53rd 
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regiment, wore skilfully khl outby M^jctPuyii, of that 
esrgi, uatter the diction of Bri^&tltea* IIo pa, to the 
left md along the toad* The tmeiny attacked v/ith 
gujijs and mttekelry. whiter the remainder of the 6Avd 
we«& planing the bridge in support, and the heavy 
were being advanced from the position m 
j rhich they had originally been placed, to </>ver thej 
j working parries. The right wing of the 93rd high- 
landers remained on the right bn^k of the KaV-o 
1 Noddee, in merm #re was quickly 

opened by Lteuleaant Vnughuii, af thR iTr7:if“'rr&vy f 
and Major Smith, commanding a field battery, royii 
| artillery, It not appearing expedient to praw the 
■ enemy till the remainder of the force riiould come 
| up (for which ord m were ftont), the poritiofl now 
j taken up by the 63rd regiment waa sMired, and the 
J lire of the enemy kept down by opr guns* but an 
i advance was not permitted, I may mention that 
1 the Hanks had kea secured, when the bridge was 
j fest occupied, by the detachment cf a whig of the 
j kighlaudette at Kowkii, a village about three mile* to 
! Lhe right, whem there was a ford; a patrol lining 
been -sent also m the previous day to deatmy what- 
ever boats might te; temfud, for several mites up the 
| Xatee Nudder, to the left of the bridge* At II A.M. r 
the main col uni r From the old catrip began to arrive, 

, Brigadier Cft&it bed’s brigade hading. At the same 
time it was observed that the enemy had got & heavy 
gun in position* which bad not opened before about 
fiairijiasi Spx'i the 53rd, supported by the 93rd, 

' advanced on the village, to the right, which had 
t already been eneu&ted m consequence of rite tire 
| brought upon if ; whilst Brigadier Greaihni marched 
along tie left of it, the cur airy moving at. & sharp 
1 pace on the lina of the enemy's retreat town da Put- 
i leghuv. The retreat of the enemy soon became a 
j rapid flight considerable execution being inflicted 
i by the ciivLiiry, vrndci* the immediate ihpeiin tendency 
! nf Brigadier-general Grant and Brigadier Little j all j 
f the guns which had been opposed to m> via, (piV<* 
i return), eight in number, fading into am hands. 

In this skirmish all the troops engaged behaved 
| remarkably well; and the only fault T had to And 
was wit h their loo great engerru^x for autick. The I 
rebels who ware dispersed on this occasion consisted | 
! of three or four battalions cf the 41st and other corps 
l of native infantry* In the 41st. the yebete bad begun 
1 with much Bystem in organise a second battalion, 

| their recruits being dressed In a rent uniform. Their 
I rout w ju; complete, and it is said, apparently on good 
| authoritv, that the fugitives who escaped have made 
'; for Bareilly, 

j “The camp was pitched, late in the eveninr r on 
the mad to Fiittegliyr, five imtes from the Kale. 
Niidde*, where l had the pleasure of meeting Col on el 
Beaton, who had ridden over from Bower to report 
the arrival of bis force and convoy in person. He ■ 
V93 directed to make curtain nTrabgenieivte with the 
r latter* and to dose on Futlegteir, after being joined 
by Brighter Walpole, A very large stosk of grain 
was ordered to be Kent to Cuwuporc, to ease that 
district, and lighten the labours of the commissariat, 
for the supply of Sir James Guirajiu 
** On the 3rd, 1 marched on Futteglmr, which 
hud bci-O', deserted after the defeat oi the previous 
day, by all the followers of the newak The flight 
of the rebels was so vapid* that they had no time to 
! complete Ute destruction of the government pro- 
prriy. It is with the utmost satisfaction I have to 
mterm your lordship of the very large amount of 
stores, of the most valuable description * brionedlie 
I VOL, Ite Sit 


so the lata gun and clothing agencies, which I:, vf. 

beau saved to the state. A notorious rntdehicter: j 

(oite NSwr Khan) vtm seised, with im guns, in the 
town, I caused this :o be done by the inhabit nuts, 
under feint of punishment on iherWriTes. He was 
executed at the principal gate, on tbs 4 th instant, 

Mr, Power, civil iuurvkm has applied to me to s*iv> 

? ion tli o ;i p p oi n i.men t < >f M r. iri j * j, le r, c Xvii sc rv in-, i <:> 
assist him in the Fulteghur dtetricti Mr P.jitver 
represents his new aiMstan t ag a man of much ospe- 
rience in these districts, and aeqimmed with H,e 
people. I have therefore ventured to give the 
tion required, subject to your lord % hip's approval 

“ The destruction of the naw&b’s palace is in pro- 
I think it right that not a storm should hr 
left, untejmed in all the resktenet s of thb rrindlkma 
chiefs. They are far more guilty than their mis¬ 
guided followers. A brigade will [roc red to. in ar¬ 
row to visit two v . ry mutinous villages, at a dis¬ 
tance of some twenty mites from Piuleghun A 
garrison has been left at Kynnoom, ermsisting of 
her ms jetty's SHlh foot, two field Wttery gun^ and 
200 wilo hnific. This garrison wifi flitnidv the i 
escorts .from Mynpcmric to t Agra t so long as such i 
precautions are necessary. I have Intmated to I 1 
Colonel Fraser, the ctm f c<miruissionev, North-West I 

Provinces, that it is not expedient to leave k small 
detachment by itself at Ete'.vah ? bm that that place 
should trust rather to the influence of the Myu- 1 
poor i c garrison on the one side, tnjd the last kr- 
n^rj- meins made % me in iho Cawnpme district ' 
on lb*? other. That nrrangpmmjt consists of a 
tnovabte coJuidii, which is now 3 eing orgattlsed by 
Brigadrite Irtglis, at Ctewnpore, for the purpos*,: of 
marching about the district* in aid of the civil 
power, 

tA Having reached tins point, and the cormnumca- 
tion being fairly established between Calcutta and 
Agra, I await your lordships further instructions. 

'* 1 have, &c., 

1J C. Ca^PDELL, General, Ckunmonder-buChteiV* 

The necesmrf errarrgemeuta for the cam¬ 
paign ia Glide — which hail bcei> retercieS j 
by the non-arrival of a powerful fttega-treift I 
from Agua, and other Rccideutai obstacles 
to immediate action — were at length com- i 
pleted; imd the various diviidona.-of the ' 
eryay, inider their respective brigadiers, 
were in readiness to march .unmltancousJy 
towards Lucknow, Sir Colin Campbell 
then, on the 4tii of February^ as already 
returned to Caivnpore with a por¬ 
tion of the force under his immediate cot 
maud; ami. after a flying visit to the gov- 1 
cmur-genoral. at Allahabad, returned to the 
fi Ciiy of Blood,” to set in motion he vast 
machinery he had organised, and so well 
knew how to manage. 

At length, about the 11 tit of the month, 
all was ready for action ; and part of a Bri¬ 
tish army, morn formidable than kny that 
bad previously taboo the field against the 
rebels, began to cross the 6-oiges into 
Cade. It hud origimriJy been intended to 
effect the crossing of a portion of the 
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tioopa at Futteghurj bat, for sufficient 
xeasKms, Gawupore was ultimately selected 
for the passage of the whole. To increase 
the facilities for this Important operation, a 
second bridge of boats was constructed ; 
but even with this additional means, the 
cr<miig was a stow and difficult one, and 
occupied several days m its accomplish- 
ment y from the vast number of vehicles 
employed* For instance, n small portion 
i of the ammunition only, without reference 
I to any camp-equipage or burgage, required 
, the assistance of 1,500 carts ; and the artil¬ 
lery, which was on an enormous scale, com¬ 
prising the siege guns, the naval brigade 
gnus, the fold guns, and those of the horse 
artillery, numbered not much less than 200 
pieces, and extended to an immense line of 
in arch. 

The following notification enumerates the 
component parts of the force destined, to 
achieve the final conquest of Lucknow, 
under the guidance of Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell :— 

“Head-quarter*. Gimp Oamipore, tOfh Feb. 

lf Tbo troops Tinw in Oude, and those advancing 
into that proyinca, are formed into divisions. and 
brigades, and staff officers are attached ns fqlfo >, 
i the whole being under the personal command of his 
\ excellency the com man dtT-m-c} * ief. Such appoint- 
menta as now appear for the first time, will take 
| effeel from this date. 

fArtiiUry pivimon Staff .—IVf ajor-general Sir A, 
Wifcjih, Bart., IL C* B t . Bengal uiXtllery, command¬ 
ing { Major E. B. Johnson, B. A. f assietnnt-adjutant- 
general f Lieutenant li Bidclulph, K. A*» dsputy- 
adju tarn, qnartemjasicr-getieral; lieutenaiif-polonel 
C* Hogga, Bengal artillery, director of artillery in 
the ordnance department; Captain C* if. Burchard, 
20tb regiment native infantry, aide-de-camp; Lieu¬ 
tenant H. G* Deudes, t>0th royal rifles, exim aide- 
de-camp. 

u IhiymU of Fichi ArtWsti'y .—B readier Jb E* 
Wood, C* Bi T royal horse artillery; Lieutenant S, S. 
Frith, Tk' igal hor^n artillery, major of brigade. 

fl Jirixjmle of Siva? A rlilkry .— Brigadier G. It. 
Barker, U B., royal artillery i Lieutenant A. Bur¬ 
ney, Bengal home artillery, major of brigade; E 
troop royal horse artillery; F ditto ; let troop 1st 
battalion Bengal horse artillery; 2nd ditto let ditto; 
2nd ditto 3rd ditto; 3rd ditto 3rd ditto; 3rd com¬ 
pany 14th dtafion royal artillery and No. 20 light 
field battery; 2nd mrupnny 3rd battalion Bengal 
nrfiltery and No. 20 light field ball cry; 3id com¬ 
pany Bih baC.aliqti royal artillery; 6th ditto 11th 
ditto; 3 th ditto 12th ditto; 3th ditto ijth ditto; 
4th ditto 1st battalion Bengal anil fery; 1st ditto 
3th ditto; 3rd ditto 3th ditto; detach men t Ben gal 
m tlllery yecFuits; tbo naval brigade will form part 
of ttu division under Sir A. VI Uhou, but will he 
under the immediate command of Captain ¥, Poe], 
C,P,. t royal navy, anti independent of the brigade of 
artillery* 

“ Fnyinear jBr^tfe^rBrigadiec B* Napier, il, F , 
chief engineer; major of brigade, Lieutenant li, 
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Bingham, Veteran E. t brig* da quavtemasler; I mu* 
tonant-celanel H. D. Harness, 11. B,, commanding 
royal engineers; Captain A. Taylor, 6*E* f com¬ 
manding Bengal engineers; 4tb company royal 
engineers; 23rd company rtya.1 engineers; head¬ 
quarters sappers rind miners, .Punjab rappers uml 
turners ; corps of pioneers, 

H Cmahy Division - -Brigadier- general J* H. 
Gram, tl IL, commanding rCaptain W, HatoiUon, 
9r.fi lancers, doputy'adjuunt^rcner&l : Lieutenant 
J, jS. liobertfij Bengal horse ai iilcry, depLity-assi^ 
tarjt-quarttrmasterygcnrml j Captain the Hon, A. 
>L A, Arnsou, K, frith fegimt nt t &ade-ck«cmtip. 

I( lfl< Ifrig<ute .—Brigadier A Little. H.M/s 9lb 
lanccm; Captain H. A, Sav^l, H* M/s 9th Jaucers, 
major of brigade, 

“ 2 iio JBri^do *—Brigadier W. Cautpbell, H.M/s 
2nd dvLigoon guards; Captain H. Fcvle/ 1 , 1st light 
cavalry, major of brigade ; 1L M/s S>th lancers ; 2nd 
battflJibh Bali-tiny train ; 2nd Punjab cavalry; <U:- 
tacbm^ht of 3th light ctivtfiry; Walex hor^e; 
H.M/a 2nd dragoon guards; 1L M/a 7th fQueen's 
Own) hussars; volunteer cavalry; detach mux II I 
cavalry; Hodaon*a horse* 

1( 1^^ Infantry Dk h ion .—M a j ^ r - g e n e rv I Air J. 
Ootrap, G.C, B* ? Bombay array, commanding; 
Captani lb S* Oodgflom 30th nafivo In bib try, 
deputy-adjtitan; Lieutenant Vf. K. Mv^or* 
so in s, H. M/e 32nd Ijgh I infan try, d e p u ty -a asinta ■ 1 1- 
^uartejpmasfcer^goneralLieutenant P. E* A. Cba¬ 
nner, 34t.h native infantry, ahie-d^eamp? Lieu¬ 
tenant n&Tgoad, 1st Madras fLisllims, extra aide- 
de-camp. 

(t ld Bngmk .—Brigadier I>* Bn^sel, H* M T s Q 4 th 
regiment, major of brigade; H. IM/a 3th fuaiKera; 
ditto 34th regiment 1st. Madras fissUiora* 

(k 2ml 'Brigadier C. FrqniUyne, IL M/a 

8di regimeoT., major of brigade > H* M V 78th high¬ 
landers ; di'Lte 00 th llglit in mb try; regyuent of 
Fere zap ore. 

11 2nd fJim&iott .—Captain B. 0^ Stewart, IT. M/s 
33 rd tsjgi m e n t, dep u t y -aasis tan t- a clj n i a at* geri am I, 
commanding; Captain D. C, Stente, tieptity.aftria- 
tnnt-quiir term aster of the army* aide-de-camp* 

*' 3rd Bi ifjuth ,—Iki gfttliev W r Harnilum, II. M/s 
7dLh highlanders; Captain 0. .N, Fendaib II, M/a 
33rd regimait, major of brigade; H. M A 34th re¬ 
giment; ditto 33xif regiment 



42nd highlanders; ditto 93rd dittej 4th Punjab 
rifles. 

“ 3 rd Dmsiw Brigadier.gen era? WaJjiok^ B. B., 
commanding,; CapUiu (\ A. Hawxril, 71st native 
infantry, dd|iuty*&^lat^nt-adjutant-generai; Caplatn 
T. A Cnrt-y, 17th native iniavHry, ddputyvawUUtit- 
q<iarternituvtor-cr v ml, at<ia<dc-Qamp. 

if £ih Mrign r&*—Brigadier Duuaian, H. M/k 7DlL 
highlanders major nf brigade; It M/s 23rd 
mem ditto* 79th higbb’,ndem t ttud 1st fusiliers* 

** (Go: teral Lu g ard) ~ B rigu ill nr 

IT. lb Horford, rifo brig;idc, major uf brigmlnj 
t^o battalions rtfte brigade 3rd ditto dim, and 
2nd Punjab Infantry j Captain C. Cl JYlmson, 
df'|Ujt,v-Ass:staTit-qoart,errE>iister-geiicrM t niil be a£- 
Uchtd to iumy lie^d-qiinrt.ers, X)pputy-jiidg^ .advo- 
ea ti?«genetAl to the fotce; Captain A. 0. BpWrtaijitif 
IL M/o 8th (the King's) reghnont ; field pay- 
ntaster, Captain H. C. 'roinbs, 13th #h<! infaiittjy; 
baggage-master, Lieutenant IL Morknd, 1st Befifial 
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fusiliers; proves t~rmu$h a 1. Cnptum A* C. Ws^ 
7th Hfrtrt c&’vnJry? post-master, Mitjor (X Apthorp, 
4Ut native infantry; superinteiidiiig surgeon, X C* 
BroWn*, MIX, B. Il A,; field-surgeon, Surgeon 
Wilkie | medical .-storekeeper, Assistant-Kur^eott 
Corbyo* All atui( appnlTumuilg connected wills 
Major-general Sir X Uutranj^ force, oot fipeeificil 
above, will hold good until the junction of that force 
with the army hi&flfquitrters. All appointment 
not filled op in the above orders will bi Sited up 
under the orders of officers romnmnding divishMii 
and brigades* 

On the night of the 26th of February, it 
was mimnniced in, oM&rs that the greater 
part of the troops stationed around Cawn- 
pore, should march for Lucknow at day¬ 
break on the following morning* and that 
all the head-quarters* staff, except those in 
immediate personal attendance on Sir Colin 
Campbell, and on the chief of the staff, 
(General Mansfield) should proceed in throe 
marches to Bimtlmm—a large plain on the 
road to Lucknow, and about nine miles 
from the city, and there await farther orders* 
The following graphic description of the 
preparations For the march of the troops, 
and the advance to Bunthura, is from the 
pen of the Times 1 correspondent who had 
joined the camp at Cawmpore on his special 
inirssimi:— 

It requires but short notice in India to 
move a camp. For days past I had been 
disturbed by the gurglings and grumblings 
of the great internal waterworks of two 
huge camels which I had for the transport 
of my baggage, and which were picketed 
close to my tent The utile was never m 
little mingled with the duke as in the 
instance of the camel; he is a horribly ne¬ 
cessary animal, ungainly m his gait, dis¬ 
agreeable- in his disposition, misanthropical 
and dyspeptic, and teetotal in his habits ; 
sharp and unrelenting in his bites, of un¬ 
accountable phantasies in his likings nttd 
disliking8) unreasonably susceptible of pres¬ 
sure and oppression— a port of inborn animal 
democrat, of a querulous and morose turn 
of mind, and possessed of tho power, it hi eh 
he delights to use, of making the most hor¬ 
rible noises with his throat! bis jaws, his 
tongue, and his stomach. With loud pro¬ 
testations they submit to monstrous cruelties 
from their keepers, and bite innocent, well- 
memiug people who are like to take an 
interest in them. They will allow, without 
anything more than a grunt, their leader to 
tear open their liostnb with a jerk of the 
airing which'is passed through the cartilage; 
ten to one they will spit at you spitefully if 
you approach to offer them a piece of bread. 


They will march for days, the now of oud 
fastened to the tail of another m endless 
procession, nud never seek to escape from 
bundwge; and yet the same creatures will 
gnash their tushes awfully at an unhappy 
European who ventures to mti their rugged 
sides. However, they form an institution 
of India—possibly a part of the traditional 
policy—and they must be respected accord¬ 
ingly. I had secured for a ridiculous price 
a palkee gharry belonging to one of the 
Agra fugitives, drawn by a horse, whole 
special recommendation was that he had 
drawn this vehicle thirty miles a-dar for 
several day a previously, but who had evi¬ 
dently made up his mind that ho had bv m 
doing secured himself an immunity from 
locomotion for the rest of his natural life, 
A promise of a mount of an elephant also 
entered into the consideration of my re¬ 
sources, and I had furtherm ore the aid of a 
white mare, which l hud bought for a high 
price at Cawhpore, I only enumerate these 
matters, as they may enable one to judge of 
the paraphernalia of the march in India; 
and I have not as yet said one word of the 
two other camels w liich were appoifo id to 
carry my tent. Under the eaves of that 
tout had gathered a strange population; 
they came as sparrows come to a house, 
without the knowledge or consent of the 
owner; but the analogy fails in other re¬ 
spects except noise, because Ur; natives 
require to be paid. There are two men who 
belong to tho tent-post, as in England cer¬ 
tain gentlemen belong to horses ; then there 
is a man to carry water, who belongs to a 
large skin to con cam that liquid ; next there 
is a cleaner or sweeper; then, there b a 
khitmutgur (or servant}, and there ia his and 
ray maaLer, one Siatop— f an u ; sir.es rmuT 
he says himself but he only means that 
he is a follower of St. Francisco dAssisi; 
and then follow camel-keepers, and horse- 
keepers, and grass-cuttrrs, so that l feel 
very much as S&ncho did in his government 
of Barrataria* 

* f On the morning of the 27th, soon after 
midnight, commenced a tumult in camp, 
the like of which I never heard before; first 
began a loud tapping of all the font-pegs, 
as if an army of gigantic woodpeckers were 
attacking us. This was caused by the 
ke limits (or teutvmen) loosening the tent- 
pegs, &o that they might be drawn easily 
from the ground when the word " to march ** 
was given. Then followed a roost hideous, 
grumbling, growling, roaring noise, as if 
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many thousands of aldermen were choking 
all at once, oul y that it was kept up for 
hours; that was caused by the camels ob- 
jeering to the placement of the smallest 
article on their backs, and continuing their 
opposition till they stalked off with their 
loads* Then came the trumpeting of ele¬ 
phants, the squeaking of bullock-cart wheels, 
the hum and buzz; of thousands of voices, 
anti at lost the first bugle-call, which an¬ 
nounced that the time lor turning-out hud 
arrived* Daylight was still striving with 
the moonlight for mastery, and casting a 
sort of neutral tint over the camping-ground, 
on which blazed the flames of many watch- 
fires, when the heads of out columns began 
to cross the bridge of boats at, Cawnpore. 
There wag but a waste of baked earth where, 
at sunset, had been a camp—only a few 
tents belonging to the commander-in-chief 
and the bend-quarters' staff, were left be¬ 
hind; and for hours rite bridge echoed to 
the tramp of men and horses, the rumble of 
artillery, and to the tread of innumerable 
olophanU and camels nod oxen. The Ganges 
is at this season nt its lowest, and the bridges 
are not, I should think, more than 300 
yards long; one is used for the exit, the 
other for 'the entrance of Cnvyupore. They 
lead to a level sandy plain, overflowed by 
the Ganges for several hundred yards in 
the rainy season, on which them were now 
moving, m far as the eye could reach, the 
strings of baggage animals and the commis¬ 
sariat carts of the army, with their fantastic 
followers. The road bus been much cut up 
by the passage of artillery, arid in some 
places is only to be distinguished from the 
land at each side by the flanking line of 
telegrap Imposts* The country, as we go on, 
is as level as a oowltng-green, but on all 
sides the horizon is bounded by the groves 
of mat!goes. The country is green with 
early corn; but close to the roadside the 
presence of our hosts has made itself visible, 
and the trees are stripped of their branches, 
and the fields trampled and brown, the 
young crops being used as loud for animals, 
and the boughs and branches as provender 
for elephants and camels. The villages by 
the roadside, built of mud, but rather better 
than those in Bengal, wore deserted and in 
ruins, and, except in the wake of the anny, 
not a soul was visible. The dust flow in 
clouds—alight choking powder, which filled 
eyes and lungs and mouth, and reiulgred all 
the senses mi pleasant. It was with great 
satisfaction, therefore, that I karat, alter a 
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little purgatory of some three and a-forif 
hours, that we were approaching (Jonno 
(pronouncedGlinow), where Havclock fought I 
and beat the enemy on two successive oeca- f 
siom in liis advances to Lucknow* It is 
about eleven miles from Caw up ore, and it 
presents an irregular outline of mud houses, 
with high mud walls, which iu the distance 
looked like those ofa fortress. Above them 
peer the minarets of some small mosques, 
and there are thick groves of mangoes and 
orchard trees all around it. The road passes 
it on the left; and in half-ati-hour more we 
&aw before us a wide plain, destitute of 
trees, over which the crowds of vultures 
and kites that ever follow a camp were 
wheeling in great flocks, telling us that 
we were near our resting-place. Through 
the clouds of dost we could distinguish our 
tents m the distance, and, passing through 
multitudes of transport animals and parks 
of carnages of ah sorts, wo found our tents 
all r< iriy for us, each man with bis peculiar 
residence pitched on its own plot of ground, 
and all the interior apparatus arranged just 
as it was when he walked out of it in the 
morning* The mess tent, not the least im¬ 
portant of the mansions of this canvas city, 
was ready also with its crowd of white- 
robed, black-faced, mute attendants, its 
curious dishes, and its warmest Albopp. 
Citmds and hackeries and elephants came 
pouring in all day till late at night, and the 
sun set through a thick veil of dust, through 
which plight be seen dittdy the fleet of 
camels steering their course steadily along 
the line of the main read towards Lucknow. 

ff Feb. 281 h.—This morning was very like 
yesterday morning; if possible, there was 
more noise and dint. The first bugles 
I went at two o*clock, ami at 8.30 the camp 
was struck, and the force under Walpole 
was again in motion. It was a strange I 
scene—not to be described or imagined. J 
The moon was shining brightly on the vast 
array, which, when m motion, became com¬ 
paratively silent; but the ground, indeed, 
thundered with the beat of many feet, and 
now mu\ then the shrill neigh of a charger 
provoked a thousand responses The camels, 
looming to a gigantic size hi the light, 
passed noiselessly like spectres. As we aj> ■ 
preached the rood—narrow for such a host 
"the clamour uprose again, aud dbooties, 
hackeries, ox-carts, and baggage animals 
became involved in immense confusion, 
whfori was not diminished by the efforts of 
the baggage gu^rd to restore order by com- 
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mauds issued in the vernaculars and en- , 
forced now and then by the tud of a musket 
stock* At last got into files upon the 
road, hud rod- on in clouds of dust* Pre¬ 
sently in front, iv e heard the joyous clash of 
a bnr.* baurlj playing a quick step, md> 

I getting off the load, we managed to join our 
old friends of the rifle brigade, and renewed 
acquaintanceship with talk of old marches 
iu the Crimea* As the mm rose upon one 
side and the moon set upon the other, the 
spectacle assumed a weird, unearthly aspect, 
which not all the hard reality around us 
could quite destroy* We were inarching 
over histone ground* We trod the very 
earth which had felt the tread of Havelock 
and Outram’a gallant little columns, and 
before ns were positions made memorable 
by their valour. Oonao was succeeded by 
ikiaheerut-guuge; and at every few hundred 
yards spots were pointed out., even trees 
identified, as the places where * We caught 
sight of the enemy's sowars/ or * where 
Havelock gave the men such a wigging fur 
straggling & little in the ranks/ Through 
dust and smothering pillars of pulverised 
earth we went on; hut, fast as we went, we 
heard that an hour before, Sir Cohn, with 
General Mansfield and a small staff, accom¬ 
panied by his little escort of irregular horse 
and a solitary English lancer, had dashed ; 
on towards Bimthura* They had started 
from Gawnpore soon after midnight, and at 
a swinging gallop had passed through the 
regiments on the march. It wna nearly 
eight o'clock in the morning when we de¬ 
bouched upon another wide plain, passing 
the camp of armthcr battalion of the rifle 
brigade and some Pinyabee infantry, and 
pitched our tents at Nmvabgunga for the 
day. Tire heat waa very great, and as there 
was nothing to sec but clouds of dust, no¬ 
thing to feel but dust—dust everywhere, in 
eye% in nose, on clothes, in tea, on plates, 
on meat and bread, in water, in the tent, 
outside the tent,—<1 Was glad of a lit of 
fatigue which enabled us to sleep through 
several hours of the fervour of the fstitu 
"March 1st,—First buglfl&t 2 a.m* Second 
bugle at three* Turnout. The same noise, 
ami more dust, The moon, however, was 
barred with black clouds this time, and half 
the stars were covered with a veil, through 
which flashed the lightnings incessantly* 
A atono was gathering rapidly; and scarcely 
were the tents down and we half a mile 
away, when the thunder was rolling ever 
us, and the pattering of raiu was heard on 


MinTJ^fT, [cJON VO Y FROM AGRA. 

the ground* There was a sight this morn¬ 
ing to enchant and to defy the painter— 
the sly in one place twinkling, clear, and 
azure, with stars innumerably; in another, j 
covered with a pall of dense robing masses j 
scarred incessantly by lightning, through 
which now and then the moon revealed her¬ 
self in tii rmiished glory; and, in the east, the 
horizon just flushing with the first hues of 
early morning* I was rather rudely dis¬ 
enchanted, My horse, frightened by the 
lightning, began to take ajarm at elephants, 
at camels, at dhpolies; and at length, tired 
out by his fret fid ness, I determined to give 
him a good run across the plain. Scarcely 
had I put spurs into him when I perceived 
a dark line on the plain in front of me, I 
tried a pull at his head* I might m well 
have tak* < a puli at a locomotive, and so I 
rode him straight at this dark line, which 
grew darker and higher os I approached it, 
and in another instant went smash down 
into the bottom of a deep trench. As the 
horse rolled over I managed to get clear of 
him, and he how away along the trench till 
it opened upon the plain, when he dashed 
off, saddle, bridle, and all* I was so little 
hurt that I was able in a few minutes to 
get upon a camel on which was seated an 
excellent friend of mine, w ho came to my 
succour, and so I rode into the camp at 
Buntlnira/* 

The departure of the comniauder-in-chief I 
for Lucknow was, as already observed, re- j 
tarded firstly by the non-arrival of a convoy 
with a siege train, and a number of women 
and children from Agra, who wore en route 
far Allahabad; and, secondly, by tbo slow j 
movements of the Glioorkaa under Jung 
Ruhadoor* At length, on the 23rd of 
February, the convoy, with the long im¬ 
prisoned and involuntary residents of the 
fort at Agra, reached Cu wupore, and were 
; received with hearty welcome into the hi- 
t ranchmen ts near the city, which by tlmt 
time, had been rendered almost impreg¬ 
nable* These persons were quickly for¬ 
warded on tlieir way by the Great Trunk- 
road' to Aliahabad, and one great source of 
anxiety was thus removed from the mind 
of the commander-in-chief; since for some 
time previous, the equivocal situation of 
those ladies and their little ones had been a 
moat etnbarrarsing ingredient in his calcu¬ 
lations * 

* Mr* Russell in hh graphic delineation of tvetits* 
gives the following humorous sketch of some of th 
difficulties Sir Colin Campbell had to contend with 
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Various were the opinions in the English 
enpp at this time, as to the probable results 
of the approaching contest. Some were 
inclined to believe that the sepoys would 
fight for their lives when the day of the 
assault should arrive* with desperation, if 
not with success* and that the matchlock- 
inctt would leave them to fight the dreaded 
battle alone, Others reversed the hypo- 
thesis; but all were agreed that the fight 
must be one of fierce, and exterminating fury 
on both sides. It was known, as already 
stated, tliat intestine feuds raged within 
the city, and that the councils of the enemy 
were distracted by the terrible seriousness 
of the circumstances around them ; but the 
rebel government still maintained some form 
of order, and held frequent durbars, at 
which expedients of all kinds were resorted 
to, to alarm and exasperate the inhabitants 
against the British rule. Among other 
measures, placards were posted m all the 
streets, informing the people that the English 
had sworn to murder every man, woman, 
and child in the place, and calling upon 
them to defend their lives to the last; it 
being certain that they could not secure 
safety by cowardice. A report was also 
promulgated, that the soldiers had received 
orders to spare no one within the city* and 
that, very recently, at Mtmngmige, they had 
abused, and afterwards killed, all the women 
whom they found in the place* 

At daybreak, on the morning of the 2nd 
of March, the curumamfor-jn-ehief, with his 
personal staff, left the camp at Bunthura, 


and marched tf wards Lucknow, taking with 
; him the whole of the 2nd division* under 
Major-gen oral Lugnrd,* and the cavrdry 
force (with the exception of some small par¬ 
ties aud detachments oti duty with the 
camp), On the following day, the DSi- 
koosha was occupied, after n slight effort 
at resistance, in which Colonel Little was 
wounded; and here the chief established his 
head-quarters, while the several brigadiers 
brought their troops to the assigned posi¬ 
tions. On the Gfch of the mouth. Major- 
general Sir fames On tram, leavi tig the A) urn- 
ling 1 1 under sufficient protection, crossed the 
Goomtce with 0,000 men and thirty guns, 
by two pontoon bridges thrown over the 
river for /.he purpose, and entered upon a 
Tory careful and leisurely ^ccomamame of 
the country between the bridge and the 
village of Climb ut* being closely watched by 
the scouts of the enemy, who hung like a 
cloud on his left flank. Lea ring Chiu hut 
oil the left, he 1 advanced for about three 
miles along the FvzabatWontl, intending, 
after he had selected his camping ground, | 
to make a detour on the right, and recou- I 
noitre Maryon, the old cantonments of | 
Luckuow, where two divisions of the enemy j 
were reported to be stationed. Before this, 
however, could be accomplished, the force 
was attacked by the enemy, who were 
driven off with considerable loss. The 
English division suffered little, numerically: 
but Major Smith, of the quoenb bays, a 
gallant officer, was auioqgst the slain upon 
the occasion. On attempting a forward 


<f At Lucknow he was in ft fever at the various small 
delays which they considered necessary, and* eour- 
teoiia ay he is to he, far once, was obliged to 

b<* * a little stern’ when he found the dear creatures a 
Uttfe unreasonable. Jn order to tnftfco a proper 
ciflect, moat of the ladies came out in their best 
gowns and bonnets Whether ‘IJdtty gave the 
cheek* a Hide touch of red or not, 1 cars not soy; but 
1 am assured the array of fifth I on. though soruewhkt 
behind the season, owing to the difficulty of com- 
mumcttl.rig with the Calcutta tnodt e te$ f was very 
creditable. Sir Colin got fidgety wjten he found 
himself made a ma&re d'tiiquette and an arbiter 
numrni among piles of bandboxea, 'beat" bonnets/ 
and * these few ) ittle clothes trunks f but He sus¬ 
tained hi-t position with unflinching fortitude, tUL, 
at length, when he thought he had * seen the last of 
them* out of the place, two young ladies cane trip¬ 
pingly in, whisked about the residency for a ^bort 
time, and then, with nnda :inrf sinili^ ,Ltuir»a,t «*■.. 



of the kind/ exclaimed he j ‘you Lave been here 
quite long enough, I am sure, and I have nad quite 
enough trouble m getting you out of it. The Agra 
ladies oughL to have been ready long ago. They 
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were warned over and ovrr again* hut—Well, itfe 
the c3d story/ It is rather a joke—too common to 
be appreciated—to keep a husband waiting while 
Nine is putting on one's bonnet / but when the 
cares of the idiot to prove an obstacle which an 
army cannot ovLrcome, which frustrate strategic 
combinations, defey great sieges, and n.fet the 
fortunes of a whole campaign, it is unfficiont to 
moke generals, ai all events, wish that good Mother 
Lve s earlier style was now in fashion umong her 
daughters. 

* This division consisted of the Srd mvi 4th 
brigades of the army of Oiide, and comprised the 
*®th, 42nd, 5,hd f and Uhd regiments * part of the 
S Hh and tbe 4th regiment* of Punjab rife Moat oi 
the regiments were In a highly' effietora stale, ho 
the highlanders were ruo$t conspiauotia, not only 
lor their costume but for their steady and martial I 
air, on parade and in the field,; An eye-witness 
***)'* cl the Liter corps—* As they marched off in 
the early grey of the morning, with the pipes play- 
* The Campbells are coming/ one caught a 
vision of the interim’ of Lucknow through the 
dimming sheen of their arms j the chief 1 . Inspected 
them and seemed proud of bis countrymen/* and It 
was only natural he shotdd he so. 
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movement, a second attack was made, which 
was repulsed wwh still greater loss; the 
cavalry pursuing and sabring some hundreds 
of the fugitive rebels. It was, by this time, 
late in the day, and m the men had been 
under arms since three in the morning; 
it was resolved to bivouac for the night, on 
the plain of Chhihut, which, on the 80th of 
the preceding June, had been the scene of 
the late Sir Henry Lawrence's defeat, 
through the treachery of his native artillery 
drivers,* 

The night passed without annoyance 
from the enemy, but early on the following 
morning, they again made their appearance, 
and after haM-an-honr's lighting, were driven 
off. multitude* of them being cut up by the 
lancers in their flight* Major-general Out- 
ram then marched upon, ami invested the 
i Chukknr Kothi, or King's Race-house; hut 
as the place w&a commanded by the enemy* 
guns, it was not considered tenable until a 
breaching battery against the city could he 
established. In the afternoon of the 8th, 
another attack was made by the. enemy 
with the usual result, and the same day the 
commander-in-chief visited the camp at 
ChmhiiV to ascertain personally the state of 
a Sai r s a cross the ri v er , Th c d ut y of fur t her 
reconnausmw now devolved upon General 
Hope Grant, who made a wide sweep to the 
jioj ih-east, but encountered no resistance; 
and in his absence Sir James Outrnm was 
again attached by the enemy in great force, 
who were driven oft, but not before they 
had inflicted serious loss upon the English 
troops* The next day (the 9th) the Clink- 
knr Kothi was carried hy Sir James, with 
all the buildings and gardens round it; an 
exploit by which he was enabled to turn 
and enfilade the canal which formed the 
first great line of works of the enemy. The 
principal casualties resulting to the British 
force upon this occasion, occurred in the 
pursuit of the sepoys through tho dark 
rooms and passages of the buildings, as the 
latter from their hiding places, could sec 
them pursuers advance, and fire at them 
before they Were aware of their danger* 
While Human was thus dealing with the 
enemy from across the ri ver an the 9th, Sir 
Colin Campbell advanced from thcHilkooriia, 
and captured, with trifling loss, and but 
slight opposition, the Martial fere* On the 
11th, General Outraui pushed his advance 
as far as the iron bridge, and established 
batteries by which he commanded ihe 
* See dntu, p. c. 


passage of the stone bridge also, *md on the 
afternoon of the same day, the begum's 
palace wm stormed by a brigade of the 
93rd highlanders, the 4th Punjab in¬ 
fantry, and 1,000 Ghoorkas, ail of whom 
behaved with great gallantry. Major Hod- 
son, who had rendered himself conspicuous 
as the captor and prompt executioner of the 
Delhi princes, accompanied the storming 
party as a volunteer, and was wounded in 
the stomach by a gmpe shot, from the 
effects of which ho died on the 12th, to the 
great regret of the whole army* The 
Im&umbarra, a magnificent building erected 
by a former king of Gude to the memory of 
the twelve patriarchs of the Mohammedan 
faith,.and which karl been converted into a 
formidable stronghold, was breached and 
stormed at nine a.h. on the 14th; and the 
storming columns pursued their advantage 
so closely, that they entered the Kaiser- 
bagh with the flying enemy, and after a 
very inconsiderable resistance, obtained 
possession of it* This palace had been 
looked upon by the Qude troops as their 
citadel, which they were bound to defend 
to the last extremity, and it had con¬ 
sequently been strongly fortified with de¬ 
fensive works, and was mined m all dire&r 
lions* It, however, fell before the i mpetuous 
onslaught of the British troops, and its Joss 
so much disheartened the enemy, that they 
seemed to abandon any idea of further 
resistance; throughout the night the dis¬ 
comfited rebels streamed out of the city by 
the stone bridge, and great multitudes of 
the inhabitants with their property, managed 
also to escape; but that means of erit was 
speedily closed to them, and Brigadier Hope 
Grant, with the whole of the cavalry and 
horse artillery , on the left bank of the riv er, 
was ordered to pursue the fugitives* some 
thousands of whom, nevertheless: managed 
to escape in the directions of Smtdeela, 
Seetapore, gad Fyzabad, to the infinite 
chagrin of our troops* On the 16th, Sir 
James Qutram received instructions to clear 
the Chuttur MuiifU, Mo tee Mahal, the 
ruins of the Residency, and the iron and 
stone bridges, on the rig]it bank of the 
river; and Douglas's brigade, Consisting of 
the 79th highlanders, 23rd Weph fusiliers, 
and the 1st Bengal lu&iliers, were marched 
across the river by the floating bridge below 
the Ihidriiabitgli, and with artillery and a 
portion of the ith dragoons hi support* 
took up ground near llio begum a piuuee, 
till the moment came for the attack* A 
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heavy bombardment arid fire were main¬ 
tained from daybreak on the 16th, on 
portions W the city near the stone bridge, 
and a rumour spread that the begum had 
appealed to Sir James Outram to suspend 
Ins proceedings, in reply to which she iff as 
invited to come in and surrender herself to 
; the government; and at the same time, 
facilities were offered to her for compliance, 

‘ by suspending the attack upon the stone 
bridge, that it might not endanger her 
inovements; but as the morning advanced, 

' it became evident that her majesty either 
could not, or would not trust herself into 
the handa of the English generals. The 
hour at length arrived for active operations, 
and the troops pressed on, but most of the 
buildings in which the rebels were expected 
to be met with, had been abandoned, and 
they had retreated to houses beyond the 
luies of the residency, and close to the 
south side of the iron bridge, which they 
appeared inclined to defend* The houses 
and, palaces between the iron and stone 
| bridges, bring also occupied by them in 
force; the line of march lay through the same 
buildings.by which Sir Colin Campbell had, 
n few months before, led out the garrison of 
i Lucknow; and the courts and halls of place 
after palace, echoed to tbo tread of the 
! avenging phalanx, as the grim Stern British 
! soldiery threaded the mates of the Lull 
j Bagh, the Furra Buk&h, and Chuttur Mun- 
' ail, until at length they came out upon a 
large space in front of the Bailly Guard, 
whose pierced gateway, one shattered Uir~ j 
ret, and some tottering walla, were mere 
heaps of rubbish, surrounded by the re¬ 
mains of a trench- As the troops emerged 
from the Chuttur Mu nail, they found the 
-'3th regiment waiting for them, in reserve, i 
in case they were needed. The residency 
i grounds, and the iron bridge, were quickly 
in the possession of the troops, who then, 
turned their guna against the stone bridge, 

| across which the enemy, horse and foot, 
men, women and children, were still en- 
I cteuvonriag to escape* Passing the Muchee 
JiowuD, ft hue building which was blown up 
by Sir Henry Lawrence to clear ground for 
Iris gam, the troops entered u broad avenue 
with magnificent arched gateways, and 
turning sharp to the left, came in front of j 
the Imuuinharm, a grand and simple fronted 
edifice with a noble mosque, ample squares, 
and magnificent flights of marble steps, 
broad esplanades, and gardens once sparkling 
with fountains* After a short pause, only 
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interrupted by sm occasional shot, from 
, individuals secreted in the various nooks of 
the building, the mm of the 79th regiment 
proceeded to install themselves in the great 
saloon, mid the whole structure was at 
their mercy. The day’s proceedings were 
most satisfactory, and by midnight the whole 
of the city along the riveris bank, was iu 
the hands of the British* Up to this period 
it wm computed that upwards of eighty 
guns had been captured, and at least 3,000 
of the enemy had folleri. 
i On the morning of the 17th, Sir James 
Outram received iiiaEructiom to endeavour 
to take possession of a large isolated build¬ 
ing near the river, on the extreme west 
of the city; and his column thereupon ' 
proceeded without interruption through 
the streets, until the object was accom- ! 
pushed* At the same time Jung Bid mibor's 1 
troops were advancing from the south: I 
but were stoutly opposed by the enemy, ! 
who, with a considerable force of infantry 
and guns, and some horse, suddenly ad¬ 
vanced to attack the Ghorrkas, and after a 
hard fight, took up a strong position in their 
front. The Jung, however, turned their 
flunk and put them to flight with grant 
loss, capturing ten guns, By this fortunate 
result. Sir Jamas Outrara was enabled to 
open communications halfway across the 
city, and measures were at once taken to 
check the plunder and outrages of the camp 
followers, for which purpose the following 
order was issued by the commander-in- 
chief:— 

“ TWerUy-fivq. men of her majesty's tfth lancer* 
under a sub4fficer are inUnedifUriy to he sent into i 
the town for the purpose of cheeking plundering. | 
Thu party m ha under the orders of Brigadier- 
general Xugard, to whom the < iflotr will report 
himself* 

14 TV nil a Sitll further view of d recking plunder- 
ieg# Brigadier-gen era l Lugrird will send out strong 
patrols continually r day and night, tjut.il the present 
license ceases. These patrols are to be commanded 
by officers*” 

Daring this day a deplorable accident, I 
which involved the death or disabling of many 
brave mm, w ho had escaped injury in their 
encounters with the enemy, occurred from 
an explosion of gunpowder, under the foL ! 
lowing unfortunate circumstances, By Sir 
James Otitranris orders, several thousand 
pounds of powder, a part in tin eases, and 
the remainder in skins, were carried in 
carts to a deep well, lor the purpose of 
being thrown to the bottom of it, to be out 
of the way of mischief* As the first case ! 
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was thrown down, a tmh of fire burst from 
the well, and blew tip the casts in the 
nearest cart; the explosion, with the swift¬ 
ness of Hghtnjpg, leaped from cart to cart, 
singeing and burning all the men engaged 
in the duty. Two officers, Captain Eliot 
Brovvulow, B.E., and Captain Clarke, RJh, 
with sixteen European sappers and thirty 
Sikhs, were carried to the hospital tents, 
and several Sikhs were also killed on the 
spot* Of this hapless party all died. 

On the 17th, it was an non need in orders, 
that Major-general Sir Archdale Wilson, of 
Delhi, K.C.B,, would leave the camp on 
medical certificate. His mental and physi¬ 
cal energies bad been prostrated by inces¬ 
sant labour ami fatigue before Delhi, and a 
fall from \m home, on the day the Marti- 
niere was taken, so much shook his frame, 
that he was reluctantly compelled to resign 
his cam maud. On the following day (the 
18th), the Ghoorkas, under the command 
of J wig Balmdoor, advanced from their 
position; aud, in the face of a tremendous 
fire, penetrated into and occupied the 
suburb adjacent to the Charhagh bridge. 
By this operation, which was effected with 
a gallantry that elicited the warm eneomima 
of the commander-in-chief, the Ghoorkas 
obtained possession of an important quarter 
of the town lying between the palaces and 
the canal, and added seventeen guns, of 
various calibre, to the trophies already won 
from the disheartened and despairing rebels. 
This advantage, moreover, was obtained 
with scarcely any loss to the captors. It 
was immediately after this success, that one 
of those interesting episodes occurred which 
were of so frequent occurrence during the 
war of the revolt, and it arose under the 
following circumstances. 

Of the many imlividuals who were missing 
from bereaved European families at dif¬ 
ferent periods of the insurrection, several 
remained for many months undiscovered, 
while wandering from place to place, in 
hourly peril, or enduring an imprisonment 
more terrible than death, in the scattered 
strongholds of their vindictive enemies. 
Rumour, fitful and vague, would occa¬ 
sionally reach the European garrisons, that 
one or other of the mourned was still in 
existence; but for many of the lost ones 
hope had been long extinct. Among such, 
for a considerable period, were a party pt 
English officials and their families, who had 
barely escaped with life from the outbreak 
at Seetapore. on the 3rd of Juno, 1857.* 
von, ii. 2 L 


The fugitives comprised the civil commis¬ 
sioner of Seetapore* Mr. Christian, with his 
wife and infant daughter; Sir Mountstnart 
Jackson and two sisters; Captain Patrick 
Orr, his wife and daughter; Lieutenant 
Burucsj Sergeant-major Morton, ami the 
wife and children of a European sergeant* 
who was absent with a detachment at the 
time. The heroic conduct, and chivalrous 
self-denial ©fLieutelimitB*trues, in his noble 
but vmi efforts to save the little girl (Chris¬ 
tian) , whose father had been cruelly murdered 
by the mutineers, m already upon record,f 
and will be admired so long as heroism 
and manly feeling are appreciated on earth. 
Sir Mountstuavfc Jackson, in his flight, had 
two sisters to protect. The eldest* a beau¬ 
tiful girl, was separated from him in the 
first confusion of the outbreak, and was 
carried, off with some other European ladies 
to a fort of one of the Quda chi els. Sir 
Mb Jack sou himself, hb youngest sister, 
Captain Patrick Orr* Mrs, Orr and infant, 
Lieutenant Burnes, Sergeant-major Morton, 
and Miss Christian, were taken by Lone© 
Singh, a powerful aemindar in Oude, to his 
stronghold at Mitawlee* The unfortunate 
Captain Orr, who, in former days, had been 
a personal friend of L pn,ee Singh, to the 
extent of becoming Ids surety for rents dne 
to the late king, amounting to a lac of 
rupees (^10,000)* naturally looked for gen¬ 
tlemanly treatment from one so much 
indebted to him for past kindness; but the 
first act of the ruffian, on getting possession 
of his victims, waa to pat the whole of the 
men in irons, although the wife of Captain 
Orr fell at the feet of the in grate, and 
endeavoured to recall to Lb* memory the 
obligation he owed to her husband. Sub. 
seqpentlv the rigour uud torment of cap¬ 
tivity in his hands became unendurable, and 
two of the gentlemen (Jackson and Burnes) 
were goaded to madness. Their gaoler wm 
engaged in a work of extermination, and no 
pleading could divert him from his purpose. 
At length, after subjecting his prisoners to 
the most brutal treatment for several weeks, 
Lonee Singh sold them to the begum for 
8,000 rupees; and they were accordingly 
transferred to the custody of that personage, 
whose cruelty was not less vindictive than 
that of their former tormentor, The pri¬ 
soners were now separated, alt!lougli the 
whole party were coo lined in the palace at 
Lucknow. Here, at the first sound of the 
guns of Sir Colin Campbell, in November, 

* Sec ycL i t p 203. t Ibid, y pp. 20JM. 
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the unfortunate gentlemen were brought 
from their prison-bouse, and murdered j 
while the victorious shouts of the relieving 
troops yet rang in their ears. This atro 
doua act was perpetrated at the instigation 
of the maul vie of Fyzabad, whose forfeited 
life had been spared at the outset of the 
rebellion, on the strength of some legal 
informality, and who thus displayed his 
gratitude to the country men of his preser¬ 
vers. The ladies were, now upon the inter¬ 
cession of Mau.it Si ugh, removed from their 
first prison, and placed in charge of officers 
belonging to the household of the begum, 
but were still supposed to be confined in an 
apartment of the palace. At length, by an 
accident, information was received of the 
existence of ore of the ladies, and a commu¬ 
nication was opened by means of the vakeel 
of the brother of Captain Qit, who was in 
the garrison at Alnmbagh. Through this 
person Mrs. Orr wrote to her brother-in- 
law, to describe her condition, and appeal 
for his aid. This lady stated that she had 
been compelled to adopt native clothing, 
and, with her child, and Miss Jackson, were 
shut op m an apartment so low, that they 
could only sit or lie down in it. She ex- 
pressed her gratitude for the kindness with 
which Maun Singh had protected them so 
long as ho could do so, and for the dibits 
he had promised to make for their libera¬ 
tion; but she wrote as fearing the worst, 
j Almost immediately after the successful 
' attack of J ting Bahadoor upon the Char- 
bagh, two of the British officers attached to 
] tiie Ghoorka force, Captain McNeill, Ben* 
j gal artillery, and Lieutenant Boyle, of the 
same corps, set out to explore sonic deserted 
streets ^ front of their advanced posts, 
w hen they well encountered by a native, 
who said he was one of Sir James Outranks 
employ Hud besought their protection for 
his house and property. In the course 
of conversation, he mentioned,, incidentally, 
that lie knew where the English ladies were 
confined, and offered to point out the place. 
Almost immediately afterwards, another 
native appeared, and presented two notes j 
one from Mrs. Orr, the other from Miss 
Jackson, imploring immediate succour, as 
their enemies were making search for them. 
The officers at once returned to the nearest 
GKoorfca post, and called fur volunteers. 
Forty or fifty willing fellows stepped out of 
the ranks; and, with the native before 
them, as a guide, started off at a rapid pace 
to the rescue. They proceeded for more 
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than half a mile through the silent, winding 
streets, expecting, at every turn, to receive 
a volley; and at length came to a house 
apparently shut up and abandoned. "Tim 
is the house, 0 said the guide. The door 
was instantly burst open ; and at the noise 
of the entering party, the owner, Meer 
Wajeed Ali, a daroga of the court, made hi? 
appearance; and lenrniiu the object of 
the intruders, began to stipulate upon 
terms; but Captain McNcoJ cut the affair 
short, by demanding the instant md uncon¬ 
ditional production of the European ladies 
in his custody. Finding that to procrasti¬ 
nate was si in ply to bring a dozen kuokrees in 
unpleasant contact with his throat, the 
daroga led the officers to an obscure and 
miserable apartment, wherein two ladies, 
m oriental costume, had shrunk terrified 
into a dark comer. At the unexpected 
sound of the question, ‘Are you the Eng¬ 
lish ladies, and do you wish to leave this 
place ?” those to whom it was addressed were 
not able to reply from excessive joy; and 
for a short time, they were speechless with 
thankfulness and emotion. But there was 
no time to be Jest, as the Moulvie and his 
followers were known to be searching fur 
thorn. The ladies, dad they were, de¬ 
scended to the street, arid were about to be 
placed on the horses belonging to the two 
officers, when Captain McNeill observed a 
palanquin in the court of the house. At the 
moment the ladies approached, some buci- 
masbes, with drawn swords, sallied from an 
adjacent building, to attack the party; but 
a few shots from a revolver, and the knives 
ot the Gkoorkaa, speedily put an end to this 
obstruction!; and six of the darogn/s re¬ 
tainers being impressed for the service of 
palanquin bearers, the ladies, escorted by a 
part of the volunteer force engaged in their , 
rescue, moved rapidly off; the speed of the 
bearers being greatly accelerated by the 
ready bayonets around them ; and thus, in a 
short time, they reached the advanced post 
of the Ghoorka*, and were iu safety. 

The two Indies were shortly afterwards 
comfortably lodged in a house near Banks' 
bungalow, in the old residency; but, for a 
long time, they showed, by anxious and 
agitated demeanour, the prostrating effects 
of their long captivity. Their lives lmd, 
izffieed, been spared, but they were watched 
night and day by armed guards, who did 
not refrain from using gross and insulting 
language towards thorn, aacl whose constant 
delight it was to tell them of the outrages 
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and massacre a which were taking place 
throughout India, before and during tbs 
period of their captivity. Their lives bad 
! b^nn, doubtless, preserved by order of the 
d&roga, that he: might secure his personal 
safety, in ease the British became masters 
of the city; and for this purpose, he had 
Contrived, at a lkte period of the attack, to 
ha\e vhem secreted in his house; where, 
day by day, they lived in expectation of 
tie a tli by torture, or even a itvorso fate* 

Upon this interesting subject, it may bo 
permitted to refer to a letter published in 
tire Bombay Standard* The communication 
from which the extract is taken, in dated 
fi Lucknow* March the 20th f* and its au¬ 
thority is vouched for i™** But how shall I 
essay to convey to you an idea of the feelings 
which the recovery of our dear captives hm 
caused me? With Mrs. Orr I was not 
acquainted : but yon know the obligations 
under which I lie to Mr* Jackson, and the 
deep, tender affection which both my wife 
and myself bore to his dear nephew and 
niece*; When thedinturbances commenced, 
Sir Henry Lawrence, who had insisted on 
our continuing to live with him, when Mr. 
Jackson left, authorised us to send for the 
girls, Mira* Christian, and one or two others, 
and planted escorts for them on the road. 
But, alas! out letters never reached them. 
The Seetapore mutiny had broken out. 
Christian and Mrs, Christian were mur¬ 
dered, and Mou< tstuart and Iris dear sisters 
were fugitives* The two girls got separated. 
The sweet, gen.lc, fragile Georgina was 
taken in charge by John Hearsey,jtnd after 
much dreadful suffering, was, with other 
prisoners, cruelly murdered within sight of 
the residency, Vv e saw the deed from the 
res 1 de ney t a i rets,' hut k n c w n ot w how ere 
the victims on the SJSrd of September- 
dear Madeline—tlat bright-eyed, light¬ 
hearted, merry, bring Madeline—after 
stilt more fearful dangers, sufferings, and 
privations, was brought along with Mrs. 
Orr, Sir Mouutstuad, young Bumea, Cap¬ 
tain P. Orr, little Sophy Christian, and 
little Missy Orr, hto the Raiserbagh, on 
the Sldth of Octob* On the 17th of No¬ 
vember, the gentlenen weie executed ; and 
since then, who thftll tell the anguish of 
the ladies? Poo; little Sophy Christian 
succumbed at length; she died of feter. 
Dear little Louisa Orr was got out on the 
4th of this mouth and the two poor Judies 
'done remained. C cannot master my feel¬ 
ings sufficiently tc tell you at present of all 


they Imd to endure. Suffice it to my that 
—barring the last outrage—they were sub¬ 
jected to almost every indignity that a set of 
cowardly, black-hearted, and foul-mouthed 
devils could often But God vms with the 
dear creatures in their captivity. He sent 
his Htjdjjr Spirit to cod sole them ; most mar¬ 
vellously did he interpose all his almighty 
power in their behalf on one occasion. 
Their greatest privation was that of God's 
Word: their Bibles had been taken from 
them. In vain had they endeavoured to 
procure even a Testament; and they were 
compelled to rely on their memories for 
their scriptural exercises* - At length, in 
answer to their reiterated and earnest en¬ 
treaties for a little medicine for poor little 
Sophy Christian , a powder was sent, wrapped 
up In a small dirty piece of paper, torn from 
the corner of an English book. To our 
dear friends, the smallest scrap of print was 
indeed a treat; and, on examining it, they 
found it to be literally ^ God-sent]. It con¬ 
tained verses and 13, and part of verse 
14, of the fifty-first chapter of Isaiah ; 
these are the blessed word* that their God 
thus miraculously sent to our dear coun¬ 
trywomen in their extremity: even I, 

am He that comfort eth you. Who art thou 
that thou shoe hist be afraid of a man that 
shall die, ard of the son of man, that shall 
be made as grass ? And forger test the Lord 
thy Maker, that hath stretched forth the 
heavens, arid laid the found a tie ns of the 
earth; anil hast feared continually every day 
became of the fury of the oppressor. The 
captive exile Hasten eth that he may be 
loosed/' &c. Have you, in the whale course 
of your life, seen or read of a more wonder¬ 
ful instance of God speaking to and com¬ 
forting His elect in the midst of their tribu¬ 
lation? T confess, that were I to read of 
such a thing in a newspaper, or even m a 
religious biography, I would not believe it. 
But as surely a?> I pen these Words—as 
surely as I shall have to answer God at the 
great day, I have seen and read, and with 
grateful adoration kitted, the blessed frag¬ 
ment of God's word Above quoted, which 
carried comfort to our dear friends in the 
Kaiserbagh, and sustained their faith at a 
time hall had put forth its whole powers to 
induce them to curse God and die, I re¬ 
joice to say that, though weak, and not 
altogether free from ailment, the dear, noble- 
minded creatures are likely, in a few weeks, 
to recover their former health and vigour. 
May that All-merciful Bang who has hither- 
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to so wonderfully preserved and sustained 
them, continue to watch over their comings 
in anil their goings ouL I can write no 
more- I am quite beside myself with joy. 
And yet it all appears to me so like n drcasn F 
that I am constantly going over to sec them, 
to be certain there is no delusion /' 

The following series of extracts from the 
letters of officers in the camp of the com- 
in under-in -chief, supply many interesting 
facts, and t will form a continuous narrative 
of , important events connected with the 
recapture of Lucknow. The first extract is 
i from a communication dated the 10th of 
March, in which the writer says:—“We 
took the Martini£re yesterday almost with¬ 
out a struggle and with very little loss, 
some eight or nine killed and wounded* 
The enemy may more properly he said to 
have run out of it, than to have been driven 
out of it, for they never allowed our men to 
come near therm No guns were captured, 
nor were many dead bodies found, cither in 
the Martiniere or m the line of earthworks 
! in its rear, which also fell into our bauds, 
The game seems to be up with the sepoys* 
They give us no trouble. The only sign or 
vitality they exhibit, is the keeping up a 
wild, irregular, ill-directed, har mless fire of 
camion* musketry, and matchlocks. Our 
movement to advance, is invariably their 
signal to retreat. Captain Peel, 11. N,, 
was wounded yesterday in the batteries, 
a desk wound m the upper part of the 
tlugh* Witli General 0utram 4 a force, w hicb 
is making great, progress on the other side, 
hr, the cantonment side of the river, one 
: officer, Major Smith, of the 2nd Dragoon 
guards lias been killed, and one, viz,. Captain 
St. George of the Bengal fusiliers, dan¬ 
gerously wounded. If we are to credit 
some of our camp quidnuncs. Outran* has 
got into the Residency, but the more cau¬ 
tious put it down as a shave. General 
i Franks arrived on the 4th of March, having 
had a slight skirmish with the rebels, whom 
his skirmishers pursued into a small fort, in 
attempting to take which Ensign Smith, 
H* M. 97th, was mortally wounded. His 
{General Frants') officers speak highly of 
the skill with which he handles his men. 
Jung Bhhadoor, it n expected, will arrive to¬ 
morrow. Lucknow will soon be in our 
j possession /* 

The following extract is from a letter, 
dated Lucknow, March 11th, from an offi¬ 
cer with Brigadier Franks 4 column :—“ I 
nmst write to you to-night, although I am 
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quite tired, having been out the greater part 
of the day, and have to be up again early, 
as we go to picket at the Secucdcrbagh 
to-morrow morning, and will inoat likely be 
there all day and the following night* The 
siege is going on vigorously, and to-day we 
took the begum's palace, after an obstinate 
resistance by Ftuidy. His position was 
surprisingly strong, and good soldiers alone 
could have done what was performed to-day 
iu so abort a time. The 93rd had the 
brunt of it, and steady good fellows they 
arc. Ail praise to them * their loss, I fear, 
has been heavy* As our guns galloped up 
into action, we saw a string of dbooties going 
away, two of the Highlanders put their 
heads out and hurraed, calling out, 'Go 
at them/ The musketry firing was very 
heavy; our men cheered and went at the 
place in good earnest, but were received by 
volleys from loopholes, that did not, however, 
prevent them from tumbling down a deep 
and wide trench encircling the place, and 
scrambling up on the other side, and going 
in wherever there was an opening. The 
hr u t es h ad an r i gliteon - pniind e r j us t b ey o n d, 
which commanded the road and stopped 
our progress. One of our guns was scut 
for, and afterwards two heavy guns of the 
naval brigade enme and silenced the fire; 
but we were ail the time under heavy 
musketry fire, and the place was taken when 
we left. The Sccutiderbagh was taken 
without opposition. I hear Tandy's picket 
marched to occupy it at the same time as 
ours did, the former politely giving us pos¬ 
session by taking to their heels* Poor 
Hod son of the irregular horse, who guaran¬ 
teed, if, is said, the king of Delhi's life, was 
mortally wounded; ho was brave to a fault, 
as most of our irregular cavalry officers arc* 
It is amnsmg to hear some old officers talk 
of days gone by, and what they have done* 
and the meu of their day could do* 1 
think there h m much pluck in the British 
officer now as there ever was. Two officers 
of the 93rd, I am sorry to say, were killed. 
The shelling and firing are going on, and 
will doubtless continue night and day. The 
Pamlies, it is said, are bolting to Rohilcuitjd J 
at any rate, from to-day's resistance enough 
must he left to fight it out. The Kaiser bagh 
is reported to be strongly entrenched and 
fortified, and there Tandy will make his last 
stand. I believe it is to undergo shelling 
from all our heavy guns. The rebels have 
fortified themselves well iu every direction, 
and with pluck could defy us, but the cheer 
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and dash are too much for the gentle Hin¬ 
doo, whose heart then begins to fail him. 
He Ifkes the old adage, 1 He that fights and 
runs away, lives to fight another day/ The 

1 begum, it is said, intends to defend her 
palace to the last/' 

The next comma ideation is dated the 12 th 
March : — ** Out ram's force has cleared all 
the other side of the river as far as the 
stone bridge, and his guns and mortars, by 
firing into the enemy's defences in flank 
and reverse, have been of the greatest 
possible use to the commander da-chief* s 
force on its advance to the different posts. 
There has been an almost incessant can¬ 
nonade for the last three days and nights, 
and it is still going on. The chief yesterday i 
evening had got as far as the Shah Mu jiff, 
sind tins morning has, I fancy, taken, the 
Motes Mahal, but I don't know this for 
certain. Yesterday afternoon the 93rd 
highlanders and 4th Sikhs, advanced with 
deafening cheers and a tremendous mus¬ 
ketry fiio, and took a place called the 
Begum's Palace, a little in advance of Banks' 
House* It was an immensely strong place, 
with three lines of Joopholed walls, mA a 
Inrge ditch. About fifty of the sepoys {some 
of the 22nd amongst the number) were 
killed here, the others hnving bolted. Major 
McDonald of the 93rd was killed, and 
another officer of the same regiment, of the 
name of Sergison* You wiU he sorry to 
hear that poor Mooraom was shot dead at 
the head of the iron bridge yesterday after¬ 
noon* Hudson has been very badly lilt 
through the groin, and I believe Dale has 
been sent for, a oil gone to supply his place, ' 
he taking the Chukkur K.otee on the 9th* 
Six Pandiei, uho could not escape, defended 
the lower rooms, and killed Anderson of the 
Sikhs, arul lieutenant George of the 1st, 
Bengal fusiliers, besides four privates of the 
same, and two Sikhs, and wounded five 
others, total thirteen, before they were 
themselves polished off* Out ram's force is 
too weak to leave n party at the stone bridge 

1 (his head-quarters being at present at the 
Chukkur Kotee). but he has left cavalry to 
the westward of the old cantonment to 
intercept any who may try to escape in that 
direction, via the stone bridge* He sur¬ 
prised the camp of a chief (I forget his 
name) who was on his way to Lucknow, 
killed some of his mao, and captured two of 
his guns near the Gaon ghat, far beyond 
the stone bridge. Jung Balmdoor is, or 
was with the commander-in-chief, but I 

' 

have no idea where hia forces are, Franks' 
GhorkaJs are encamped at different places 
between Dilkoosha and Jelialabad, some of 
them also hold Banks' house. R raster's 
Sikhs and the 81th hold the Dilkooshn; 
the 32nd and 8th, and Blunt's battery ar¬ 
rived here yesterday morning/* 

Another letter, also dated the 12th march, 
says: — "There have only been two casualties 
to-day in our whole force, X believe, but the 
operations of the day have consisted chiefly 
in battering away with the heavy guns at 
the Motee Mahal and mess-house defence* 
There is x* report here that the i n ess-hous e 
has been taken, but I don't think it is the 
case. General Outram's force on the other 
side, has been of the greatest service, by 
taking all the enemy's defences in flank or 
reverse* It will emss by the stone bridge, 
and possibly make for the Residency, ft 
lias a heavy battery at the iron bridge, to 
command the stone bridge; it has also two 
other heavy batteries, and one mortar bat¬ 
tery, at different posts along the bank of \ 
the Goointee, The chief** force has a mor¬ 
tar battery at the Begum's Palace, which 
was stormed yesterday evening by the 93rd j 
highlanders, and 4th Funjabees. It is | 
about 800 yards from the Kaiscrhaglu 
Poor Hudson died this afternoon, from t he 
effect of the wound he unfortunately received 
Yesterday. There has been an almost in¬ 
cessant war of cannon for the last three 
days and nights, and at this minute the 
! mortars are firing away as hard as they can. 

The Pandies are becoming compressed, within 
the limits of their defences around the 
Kaiserbagh, and it is only to be hoped that 
Outranks force may be enabled to cut off 
their retreat into the city, and then them will 
be no escape for them* I am afraid, how¬ 
ever, that many of them will holt iu the 
course of to-night find to-morrow. The road 
to the westward is open to them; we are 
doing all we eaa with oar cavalry, to prevent 
escape from, or supplies being taken into 
the city, by our left, and as for three to four 
mi lea within which distance the old Cawn- 
pore road is, they will be welt looked after. 
They have shown a very strong disposition 
to attack us here all to-day, and after re¬ 
peated rounds of shrapnel! being sent 
amongst them they dispersed both this 
morning and this evening* They are not 
nearly so strong in one point as they were, 
and have removed most of their guns, VI e 1 
arc much reduced in strength, having only 
three regiments (weak) of infantry, but wo 
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are strong in artillery, and have about 
1/100 sabres. This would be a good strong 
force, if it was not that we have to protect 
a front of about three miles/' 

Writing under date the 13th March, this 
writer adds:—Stowers of shells poured 
into the Kaiseibagh all night long, and a 
tremendoua hammering at the mess-house' 
going on all this morning. The Ghoorkas 
are closing in a good deal towards the city. 
Another regiment (the Madras fusiliers) 
ordered away from this, and two squadrons 
of the 7tli hussars sent here. All the 
ammunition ordered up to the front. Har¬ 
wood, of the 1st Madras fns : li era (General 
Outranks extra irifle-de-camp), wounded, 
A1 tog ether about 200 of our'men hors de 
combat > and fourteen or fifteen officers hit," 
The state of the commander-iu-ehiePs 
camp at the Alumbngb on the 2nd of 
March, ia thus described f *T le troops are 
in a first-rate condition, and Weil supplied 
by the commissariat, but their accommoda¬ 
tion is not so good, twenty men having to 
sleep in tents warranted to hold only six¬ 
teen, But in this latter respect they are 
better off than many of the officers who 
are without tents of any description, and 
who have to provide shelter for themselves 
out of a few piles, some mud. and straw* 

| The brave Sir Colin is described as being 
worse off, in the way of accommodation, 
than any of his men, and as sharing all the 
privations to winch the lowest m rank are 
subject. Conduct like this earn ot be too 
much admired, but (if the accounts which 
have been published are true) his reckless¬ 
ness in exposing himself to the ire of the 
enemy, cannot be too much censured, for 
bis life is far too valuable t,o be thus need¬ 
lessly endangered. It is said that when 
remonstrated with, he coolly replies, the 
rebels rue such miserable shots, that there 
is no danger, and that lie rides, if possible, 
glower than before past the point of danger. 
r j be walls of Lucknow are said to be covered 
with rebel proclamations, calling on the 
Mussulmans to mass acre every .Perm ghee, 
and reminding the Hindoos of the contempt 
with which the English regard their caste 
notions, holding as they do that the prince 
and the scavenger are equal in the sight of 
God- It is reported that Rajah Balkisben, 
the finance fmuiater under the adminis¬ 
tration of the king, is dead.” 

A communication dated “Camp Dillcoo- 
sha, March 13th," says—Oar present posi¬ 
tion is as fo \ 1 o ws • —S i r Col i ri hoi4s th e 
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Mess-house, Motee Mahal, Shah INujeef, 
Masque, Barracks, Begum's Palace, and 
Banks' House cm the right bank of the 
river; on the left hank. Sir James On tram 
h advanced to the stone bridge. The 
Ghoork a camp extends from Jelkriahad to 
the Pilkoosha. The Kaiserbagb h a large 
range of mosques and palaces, covering m 
much ground, I should think, as Windsor 
Castle, and is intrenched on all sides. 
However, the range of works already taken 
without a struggle is so enormous that it is 
supposed there will be little fighting. The 
amount of labour Rlackie has thrown away 
is perfectly marvellous; the loop-holing 
itself is prodigious, and notwithstanding all 
this, uo resistance has m yet been made, 
except at the Begum's Palace. We are to 
have, X believe, eighty heavy guns and 
mortars concentrated on the Kaiscrbagh 
to-day, 

“Alumbagh, March 15th,—Just a few 
lines to inform you that the 1 Xaiserbagh/ 
was taken yesterday morning, with a loss ou 
our side of fourteen killed and wounded. 
Brazyer, of the Sikhs, among the latter. A 
lot of guns captured, most of them honey¬ 
combed. The city will soon be in our pos¬ 
session now. Poor Hudson was killed Four 
days ago, whilst charging a battery with 
the infantry ; he volunteered his services. 
Moorsom was also killed, he was an Out- 
ram's staff; both good men and true. Two 
officers of the 93rd killed also. The 18th 
and 32nd, and Blunt's 9-pounder battery, 
came up as the 9th, but were speedily 
ordered back again to Gaivnpore, for some 
reason or other. The Sikhs had been 
driven into Caw u pore by the Cal pee lot; so 
I hear, Ati officer from Cawnpora arrived 
with despatches for Out ram two days ago. 
Heavy cannonading has been going on for 
some days. Captain Peel is wounded, A 
good many met* of the 98th blown up by a 
urine—convoys still arriving. The enemy 
are dispirited, and do not fight p luckily. 
Out ram is living in the 1 Cimkkur Kotee / 
weather getting hoi}, over a hundred degrees 
in the shade. There ought to be lob of 
loot in Lucknow. Can you inform me why 
the jewels and other valuables, to the 
amount of a crore of rupees, arc not. given 
as prizes to the garrison of Lucknow and 
Havelock's force, according to the order of 
General Sir James Out ram to that effect, 
who appointed prize-agents tor that pur¬ 
pose? 

" Lucknow, March 17th,—On Tuesday, 
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the 9th of March, the second division en¬ 
tered Luckndw/or, 1 may say, got some way 
into the * West mid/ and the eomraander-in- 
chief attacking the Marti niferte* found it de¬ 
serted ; the immense earthen rampart?, with 
a ditch deeper than that of the ' Redan* 
(bo the Crime in men say), forsaken; Our 
flank movement entirely dumfoundered the 
enemy, who, vhen they saw our column 
marching front Dilkoosa to their • tents, 
must have male up their minds to desert 
a line of works which they knew were no 
longer tenable Their knowledge of the 
art of war, inf lead of having been of much 
use to them, has been a perfect snare. 
Their parapets have been pierced for em¬ 
brasures, and loopholed for musketry : their 
ditches have b sen deep and wide, and the 
ground for yards in front has been cleared 
of cover; but hey had no flanking defence, 
and seem nevei to have understood that, to 
make a military position of any strength, 
one work must flank another. But I must 
give you an act omit pf what the 5th brigade 
did, as well ftjf I can; for really, so little 


falls to the lit 
that although. 


ace of a single individual, 
me knows there hay been 


great success, * t is difficult to say to what 
extent it has been carried. We moved 
down from our camp to Chinhut, for the 
purpose of atta king the Yellow Bungalp#, 
or Race-stand, lie troops to be pushed on 
m occasion tnig it require. The 1st Bengal 
fusiliers, and t n> companies of the 79th 
highlanders, oh uijed at it in flue style, 
dashed in with i cheer, and, as usual, our 
enemies turned iail, leaving spine seven or 
eight men betol hi a series of vaults, who 
could not get cjrt; and fired at our men as 
they came near Later in the day they 
were all dispose (f of after having killed 
an officer and two,men, and wounded nine 
others. Ilowevbr, the brigade pushed 
eagerly on. The 23rd fusiliers, as flue a 
regiment as evm stepped, went far ilk to 
the place, and the rifle battalion scoured it, 
nearly, if not qUile, tip to the iron bridge. 
Thu first fusiliers w ha arc very weak, but 
up to any work, v^ere ibr some time kept 
back in an inclosed ground behind a mosque ; 
but they afterwards went forward, T think. 
The ln:ad-quarter)f of the 79th highlariders 
were also on abend with the 23 rd. la the 
meanwhile, the chief entered on the Marti- 
niere side, arid the enemy, between his 
army! and ours, ret red altogether frora the 
ground between the Dilkopsha and Our 
camp, which, next day, was brought do mi 


1 to the sands before the Race-house. A 
picket of the fusiliers, and the 79th, was 
still kept a little ahead of the Race-house, 
to guard two guns which played into Luck¬ 
now, No guns answered them, but a 
dropping fire of musketry was kept up 
from about the Secimderhagh at our men ; 
who, being well under cover, wore not hit, 
I think. Time w ill not* allow' me to go 
into the details of the different buildings 
we took; but yesterday, the 10th, our 
brigade went in to attack the residency and 
buildings there about; for although the 
principal portion of the inhabitants and 
mutineers were reported to have left the 
city on the 14th, yet we know that some 
8,000 desperate Villains have sworn to die 
there, and we are determined not to baulk 
their fancies* The 23rd and 1st fusiliers 
went into the town (I saw very few Pa miles), 
and pop, pop, was heard going oil; and 
presently the order came for the 79th to 
advance, which they did* They fired once 
or twice at that regiment m it passed 
through the town, but no damage was 
clone. We passed the iron bridge, leaving 
it on our right, found the houses all de¬ 
serted, and then down to the Imaumbarnq 
which is a most splendid place; and there 
the 1st fusiliers were peppering away at 
flying Pantiles, running over the roof and 
along the passages* After this (I suppose) 
tlie 79th encamped there. The brigade 
left camp at seven, and did not reach its 
destination till past four. Ail our advances 
were preceded by a heavy fire of artillery, 
and accordingly we did not lose many men. 
The palaces and buildings are shattered to 
pieces, I am sorry to say, and looting goes 
oa ail over the place; silk and crockery 
seem to be about the only things worth 
taking, though some camp-followers have 
got bars of gold and shawls; but they soon 
get looted in turn by the Europeans it 
seems to be 1 eve r y m au fo r h i m & el f/ G en- 
eral Wilson, was invested with the K.CR. 
to-day, in full open durbar I Musketry 
has been heard all day; but nearly the 
whole of the city and all the principal 
buildings arc in our hands. 

<l 0ilkoosha r March l£th.—Qutrair/s ope¬ 
rations yesterday were most successful. He 
cleared all the principal streets about the 
ehowk, occupied Shirreff-u-Dowiah's house, 
which was found to be highly fortified and 
fall of powder, and advanced close to the 
Jimnm Muhjid, which, as I write, is iu our 
J possession* I regret to say, however, that 
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LUCKNOW—AN ACCIDENT.] 

the gratifying nature of our yesterday's 
operations was sadly dashed by a terrible 
accident. The troops came across several 
waggons of gunpowder, gome loose powder 
in tin cases, some in bags. The waggons 
were in a narrow lane. General Outran* 
ordered the powder to be well flooded with 
water, and then carefully thrown into a 
well in a neighbouring garden. It would 
have been most dangerous to have at¬ 
tempted to carry it off, as there were several 
fires on the 3in® of route. Sir James* 
orders about the sousing of the water were 
not fully carried out, nor his injunctions as 
to the care with which the tins and bags 
should be thrown into the well. One tin 
case was hurled with violence into the well. 
It struck the side with force; the powder 
exploded; a sheet of fire shot tip from the 
well, communicated with the rest of the 
powder, and a Tearful explosion occurred* 
Some forty-two men suffered. Of five or 
six not a vestige remained; the rest were 
burned in the most frightful manner* 
Their clothes were burnt and blown off 
their bodies, A Buropeau could not be 
distinguished from a native. It was, they 
say, a fearful sight to see the naked skinless 
bodies of our men as tbev rushed about in 
indescribable anguish, screaming for wafer 
or brandy, and imploring their officers, bv 
the ii>ve of Jesus, to shoot them and put 
them out of agony. Two officers were 
injured ; one mortally, it is feared; the 
other is sadly disfigured. Several officers, 
amongst them Captain Weston and Captain 
Tulloch, had a most wonderful escape* 
Sir James Out ram and his staff, and Briga¬ 
dier Eyre, had left only about one minute 
before the explosion. Sir J.tmea met a 
company of live 79th advancing to the 
place. He changed their route to some 
other point; and but for this providential 
accident, they too would have been blown 
up- The Ghoorkas have taken some eigh¬ 
teen or nineteen guns near the Cbarbagb. 
There was a grand investiture of the Bath 
yesterday- Sir Archdale Wilson and Sir 
Edward Lugard were invested by the chief, 
salutes were fired, which rather alannid 
the fellows in front* In the evening the 
chief gave a grand dinner party.” 

u March 20th.-^The operations yesterday 
were admirably conducted, as regarded our 
division, and the result most satisfactory. 
But unfortunately, General Campbell made 
some mistake in the road, and did not join 
us a t Moosabagh. General Grant found 
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the river swollen and uufordablc, and chafed 
like a caged lion as he saw m slashing 
away, much desiring that aid which the 
state of the Goomttfc prevented him render¬ 
ing. They sav that the first oath this brave 
soldier and good man ever was heard to 
utter, escaped his lips on that occasion* 
General Out ram bad been promised a troop 
of horse artillery. They sent him, instead, 
a battery of foot. The royal artilUry is 
awfully slow, and thus many hundreds es¬ 
caped, who would have been sent to their 
long account had we had that glorious 
fellow, Olpherta, with us. Great looting i 
went on during the 17th and ]0th, and 
several Bandies were shot in the different 
streets and houses where they were con¬ 
ceded; it was dangerous going anywhere ; 
rix and eight would be found in a house. 

I hear several very valuable articles were 
got by the mm mid camp-followers. As 
usual, a prize agent was appointed after fill 
the valuables had been taken away, and he 
called upon officers to give up what they 
had. Some ruen are said to have got bars 
of gold, gold mohura, jewels, diamond brace¬ 
lets, &c. Ou the I9th, we followed part of 
Outram'fS force, and advanced through the j 
remainder of the town, took possession of 
the Moosabiigh, where the enemy had a 
k id of rearguard, with the begum, whom i 
we were in hopes of catching; she is willing 
to give herself up,, but Tandy wont allow 
her to come. As TL-tual they bolted; our 
cavalry cut up a good number; we chased 
them for about three miles, and took a 
n umber of guns, carts, camels, bullocks, &e., I 
and saw numbers of people hiding them- I 
selves; the male portion received little 
mercy, the women and children were allowed 
to go away. One woman was killed* Sho I 
riiot a lancer dear! with a musket from be- 
hind a mound. There were two other men 
there, and they ran her through with their 
lances, I mw the body. A Parniy of the 
2 1st native infantry was hid in Borne tail 
cultivation, and suddenly cut at an officer 
riding by* fortunately * the stroke nihed 
him, but brought his horse down* The 
brute was going to cut at the officer, who 
could not extricate himself from the horse, 
when four others ran to Ids rescue with i 
their revolvers, but made such bad shots, 
that I believe out of twelve shots, not one 
struck him. Pantly kept going at one, then 
another with his tulwar, and nearly killed 
one of our officers, whose horse saved him by 
going too close to the brute; two or three 
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gunnery went on him with their swords# and 
killed the brute; hut not before he had se¬ 
verely wounded one of them in three plkririS. 
People sire coming back to the town. Some 
negotiations seem to be going oil. It is 
said that tlie town is to he ransomed for 
two erores of rupees. 

■ f Lucknow, March 32nd.—The town is 
being gradually cleared of * budmasheg#* and 
ti e civil officers are labouring most ener¬ 
getically to encourage the peaceful inhabit¬ 
ants to return to their houses and avocations. 
But their efforts are much thwarted by 
the plundering and violence of the camp- 
followers, whose numbers render them un¬ 
controllable in a largo* ram bung, straggling 
city of tortuous streets and intricate lanes 
like Luckndw. Sir James Out nun has, 
however, obtained Sir Colin Campbell^ 
authority to establish a very strong provost 
establishment; arid it is hoped that a. few 
shootings and hangings may tend to 
prevent further excesses. The pi under, un¬ 
fortunately, has not been confined to camp- 
lb I lowers, and there are unpleasant ru¬ 
mours in circulation, which, however, it 
mny be best to refrain from repeating. 
The r ruuulvi<B and the * begun/ are re¬ 
ported now to be about thirty miles from 
Lucknow, endeavouring to reorganise the 
rebel army- The chief commisaiofer&hip 
in Ovide half# I believe, been offered to 
and declined by General McGregor, whose 
health demands that he should return to 
Europe. Colonel Edwarcles is generally 
understood to bo the chief commissioner 
cl e» : gi late* F 'rum J n form a t i 01 \ do r i ve d 

fmm an authority that is indisputable, 
there can be no cause to doubt that 
the ladies lately rescued from captivity 
were spared outrage. They have boon 
treated with great harshness and indig¬ 
nity, subjected to cruelly severe ’confine¬ 
ment, imperfectly clad, imperfectly fed, and 
compelled to listen to the foulest vitupera¬ 
tion and abuse. But, luckily, one of them 
at least was, through her ignorance of the 
language, spiral the pain of understiv.idiug 
the words addressed to them and uttered in 
their hearing. The darogah, who atone 
showed them anything approaching to kinrl- 
neas, and all who aided in their escapEjiave 
been handsomely rewarded by Sir lames 
Gutram; and that officer and Sdr Colin 
Campbell have nobly vied with meh other 
in their kindness to the poor captives. 

“Lucknow, March 25th.—Just had a 
race of about fourteen miles after some 
vol. ul 2 M 


Pandics, who had arrived ao far on their 
way to relieve Lucknow, when they were 
met by flierr noble Bhaiees, who had escaped 
from Lucknow, and announced that their 
relief was too late. The enemy had four¬ 
teen guns; two of them were of very ritual! 
calibre, 2-poundcrs, I suppose; the others 
6-pou'riders, 9-pounders, and one S^tiich 
mortar, Pmuiy no sooner got sight, of riri 
than lie took to his heels. Our troops at a 
gallop could not get within sight of them at 
all. About 120 pucka Pandies, who we re 
caught up and surrounded by the Punjab 
cavalry, made a desperate fight. Seeing 
themselves hemmed iu on one side by poor 
Macdonald's squadron, and on the other by 
Browns or Co^fchit’s, they had the check 
to cry out, * Dotft touch us, and we will not 
touch you/ This, as you may suppose, had 
little effect upon Mnuihmald/wbo closed in 
on them at once; but the Bandies reserved 
their fire until the cavalry was wit Mu a few 
yards of them, when they fired, and shot 
poor Macdonald dead—hit Cosserat, £ fear, 
very severely, and wounded a great imuiy of 
the men. One Sikh behaved beyond all 
praise. He was shot mortally, and dropped 
off his horse : having recovered after a mo¬ 
ment from the shock, he mounted Ids horse 
again, charged, and cut do wn two Bandies, 
The weather here growing awfully hot, and 
dours likely t o last for the h ext y ear I A lot of 
smmindara of the surrounding country hare 
sent in their pu^nes in token of submission, 
and have expressed their readiness to da 
whatever the chief wishes. T people have not 
yet begun to return to the city, and m far 
they have acted wisely ; for the Europeans 
have been, for the last day or two, in such a 
riiood, that no native left was safe. A sol¬ 
dier shot a native two days ago through the 
body, for not giving up* a tattoo fie asked 
him for; they are, however, returning to 
order again, and ] hope soon all will be 
going ou smoothly apse again," 

Many extraor/.Yniary and exciting inci¬ 
dents comie''ted with the recapture of the 
city of Lucknow, are elaborately and amus¬ 
ingly described in detail by Mr. Burnell t 
live special correspondent of the 75 tries 
newspaper, who traces the progress of the 
struggle after the reduction of the Imamu- 
barra, in Ike following lively sketches# 
a in oh g ot h e v a :—' f T! ic sepoy s, d i a may e d by 
the fierce onslaught, and by the lesson they 
had previously been taught at the bcgmuT* 
palace, abandoned their position; and as 
they Hed, with Buyer's Sikhs and the 10th 
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regiment hi fast pursuit* they risked in 
such confusion through the detached houses 
tmil court* beta ecu is and the KaUertaigli, 
that a universal panic was created, and the 
Sikhs entered l:y the rumps and gateways 
along with the oneui;. * They were sup¬ 
ported Hy men of the corps engaged in the 
assault mi the ImanmbaiTa; and at he 
very aspect of those men inside the defences, 
sepoys and mtjefehs lost hejirt, anil fled out 
of the courts arid buildings* Some were 
shut up, or secreted themselves in recesses, 
an l in In? many mysterious apartments of 
an rsntern palace; but all who were I omul 
in aims were shot down or bayoneted on 
tire sgpt/ J When Brigadier Napier, soon 
niter eleven o'clock, reported that the uoops 
were in ihe Tic , every one \§m 

taken by surprise. It happened at the 
time, that a 0md durbar was being held 
by the commmuler-in-chie^ for the formal 
reception of Jmrg BfeUwlattr; but, before, 
the ceremony was half ended, Captain Hope 
Jolicylbhe rushed in, itimomxsiug the cap* 
ture of the Kaisferhagh. All state formal!- 
tics were broken through at once. “ Ev ery- 
body/’ says an eye-witness of the scene, 
,f shuuk hand.s with every body; and, by 
common coo scut, the pomp and cir<unn*tarice 
of the ceremonious visit were, amongst the 


1 stern :md terrible realities of victory, post¬ 
poned to a future day, and all repaired to the 
jasi scni e of tnritoop h as qn iekly as possihie, 
Sir Colin at mico naqimfecd; and, accompa¬ 
nied by his staif and a host of followers, 
proceeded to the Tmaumbarra, and from 
thence to scaup* which Jed up on the roof of 
the palace, vociferously cheered by his sol¬ 
diers a he pruned along. From this posi- 
honj st good vu3w could be obtained of por¬ 
tion -i of the K aiserbagh; but it was rather 
too much expo a d to Are from the minarets 
and Buddings in the vicinity, to be perfectly 
agreeable or safe. The f^ad from t ho 
hug urn's palace, and on to the Kaiserbagh, 
could now be seen thronged with dliooly- 
bearers, some returning with heavy litters, 
ful] of groaning, wounded men, others in a 
stream tramping through the dost, £o join 
their regiments. Artiiknymen r sailors* ^ud 
Men were busily employed in dragging up 
heavy gum and mortars, to secure the new 
po^ea>t"ii i while troops, among w ln m were 
men of English, Scotch, Ghoorkn, and Sikh 
mbmenis, were marching rapidly towards 
the Kai&ufbaglt,. or wore already in the 
courts and streets around it. TJie nar¬ 
rator then proceeds:— J( Descending from 

zm 


the roof, as one struggled over the masses 
of fallen ta d ok work, the traces of imr 
sap, choked up here and there with fallen 
earth., were close * ou our left; till the 
sHp i U'iiched a long corridor by die side of 
a court, whfelt served m sm excellent co¬ 
vered it ay for our sappers. The i5.ucmy*« 
cooking places, brass pots or lotus, dmrpafy 
clothing, belts, ammunition, broken urns- 
ke:« and matchlocks, swords, pistols, chapfefc- 
ties were scattered over the ground on every 
s i dc; hu 11 life re w *■ re n ol many d e ad vi s d > e 
till we reached «omc of the to arts. The 
large hall of the Imaumbarra, which ap¬ 
peared to have hfeen used as a sort of 
museum, and bad contained immy curious 
model* of mosques and many fine glasses 
- i\\ d c J i an cl eliers, w a s a heap o f r ui n. Wor k- 
ing our way through Sikhs busy in melting 
down gold and silver lace, in huge fires, 
under earthen pot ’ that served ns crucible, 
through wornnied Ghoorkiu? staggering hack 
to the rear, we approached the Kaiserbagh 
The au was still heavy with gunpowder; 
ballets were still whistling around from 
desperate men shut up iu the works, and 
from the enemy in the inner l ine of defences. 
Every window of every house was filled 
iviih brick or baked mud and loopholed, 
aud the tops of all the houses and walls had 
a raised pamper pierced iu the same way 
above them. The heat end the dust were 
fatiguing and oppressive; but the excite- 
mmit carried oue forward, and at last wo 
managed to get through the breach in the 
parapet of the outer work, which our sap¬ 
pers were enlarging for the passage of gnus, 
and to enter one ot the courts of the Kaiser- 
bagh, through a sun ail gateway or broken 
door. It was surrounded by rooms with 
latticed windows, to winch aceesfe was gained 
by means of stairs opening into the court, 
the strong .doors of which were barred ou 
the inside. The walls were decorated with 
indifferent frescoes representing feats of 
arms fend female dancers. On one side, the 
trees of a garden could be caught sight, of 
through Venetian blinds, and there was 
. e- .deuce that we were near to the king?* 
j aunarm, and that the buiid&ga around us 
wfere the houses of hia amoeba. We pro¬ 
ceeded forward to the entraocfe of the main 
build frig. Our men were just crashing 
through the rooms of the palaces, which 
were, as yet, tilled with the evidence of 
barbaric magnificence and splendour, and 
the cries of the dying were not yet stilled 
when we entered* 
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4 The Kaiserbagli cannot be described; 
the whole place is a series of palaces, kiosks, 
»ud mosques, all of faifeifu! Oriental archi¬ 
tect lire™ some light ami graceful others 
merely fantastic? and curious, connected 
generally by long corridors, arched and 
open in the front, or by expensive wings, 
which enclose the eon its and gardens con¬ 
tained within the outer frails. In every 
room throughout the endless series* there 
was n profusion of mirrors in ponderous gilt 
frames; from every ceiling hung glass clrnu- 
dojiers of every age, form, colour, mid rlu- 
rign. As to the fn rn i fcu re, in many in stances 
j it looked like collections from the lumber 
| rooms of all the old palaces in Europe, re- 
j Itevcrl by rich carpets and .sumptuous divans* 
by cushions covered with golden embroj* 

1 dery, by rich screens of Cashmere shawls, 

! and by table covers ponderous with pearls 
and gold. In some of the rooms were a few 
pictures in gorgeous frames; but the hand 
of the spoiler Had been heavy among all. 
Those which hung out of Hie reach of the 
mUskct-itoriv and bayonet-thrust, wej-e not 
safe from a bullet, or iiie leg of a table con¬ 
verted into an impromptu missile for the 
occasion, Down came chandeliers in a 
tinkling, clattering rain of glass; crush fol¬ 
lowed crash, as door and window, mirror and 
pendtife were battered down by the excited 
victors. Sikh and soldier were revelling in 
destruction, and delirious with plunder and 
mischief! those who could not get m at 
once to carry on the work, searched the 
corridors, and battered off the noses, legs, 
arid arms of the statues in the gardens; or, 
diving into the cellars, either ntndfl their 
fortune by the discovery of unexpected trea¬ 
sure, or lost lheir lives at the hands of con¬ 
cealed fanatics. There had* as yet, been no 
time to guard against indiscriminate plun¬ 
der, inasmuch as it never was expected that 
tbs K&Uerhagli m& ail its treasures would 
have fallen that: day into out hands/* 

Oar men were in high delight with the 
guv dresses of the eunuchs, which they 
found in some ot the rooms; and it was 
with difficulty they were induced to take off 
the crowns of lace, and peacocks plumes, 
and bird of paradise feathers, and the 
sword belts they wt-ude over their heads 
and shoulders. Here, a* in every other 
building, there were quantities of kites, 
the flying i of which appears to have been 
n favourite amusement with the childish , 
but ferocious races that inhabited the I 
place. Cyrus cranes, Umv monkeys, apes, ! 


antelopes, and numbers of -paroquets, in 
cages, were appropriated by the mop in this 
quniter; but as some officers vuva uk iking 
at one of the men w ho b^l /ssed himself 
out in as fantastic eunuchs attire, a shot 
from one of the rooms of the court passed 
h< tween them, annoiiiiSng that that was 
no place for asdics, and the party speedily 
shifted their quarters. “In the mxi court, 
winch was sheltered from tiro by .the v alls 
ground it, some men had made u great 
seizure. They had burst into some of Hie 
state apartments, and they were engaged in 
d i v \ cb tig th o sp mi of $ ] j aw is and lacr. nu d 
embroidery of gold and silver a ad pearls. 
Tn a nook off this dpiirt, where there was a 
little shade, we retired to rest ourselves, as 
there ware no means of approaching the 
front part of the buildings, which were on fire, 
and explosions of mines rare momm rarity 
expected. Two men of the 90th ware m 
before us, and, assisted later by some of the 
38th p . we saw diem appropriate moneys 
worth enough to make them independent 
fm life. The rooms off tins Wok had be n 
used as stores by the king or some wealthy 
member of his household, and each mo¬ 
ment these men went in only to emerge 
with a richer trophy. In one box, th?v 
fomul diamomd bracelets, emeralds, rubied, 
pearls, and opah, all so large and bright 
and badly set, that we bdicrcd tit the time 
■hey were glass. In another was a pair of 
gold-mounted and jewelled duelling pistols 
of English make^ and the bill, stating that 
his majesty, the king of Qttde, owed the 
m aker £il 80 ! TIion out they a\ rn 0 wit h 
bundles of swords, gold-mounted and 
jewelled, which they at once knocked to 
pieces for the sake of the mountings leav¬ 
ing the blades behind them* Next cktuo 
out a huge chemical laboratory—then a 
gold saddle- cloth, studded with pearls— 
then gold-handled riding-canes and cups of 
agate and jade, gold-mounted and jewelled. 
Tim happy possessors of these riches wore 
quite mad with excitement, and their en¬ 
quiries were almost too rapid for reply— 

* Is this gold* sirr * Id that a diamond ?' 
s Is your hon o nr sIu 1 re that'" ranl goaId ?’ 
f Is this string of litt le white stones (pearls) 
worth anything, giutfomeu V It was a 
great drawback to bavi a rouseiuiep under 
such circumstances— -a greater not to have 
a penny iu one's pocket ; for in this coun¬ 
try no otic, except an old stager on the 
look out for loot, carries a bulbing about 
hiia; and, as one of t.he soldiers pithily oi>- 
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served, ‘these here eoj*efsm3 only carries on 
ready money transactions,- 1 He was an ex¬ 
perienced operator, that gentleman. If 


to(h j i zenanaj it was blazing from end to 
eiul, flic sentries only escaped by clarnbeiv 
ing tip to th(» rs of. from which* they were 


■ ...» f . ■=■ , , ■ , " "j* * v *■**'' >> vo i*"'*' wmen tner were 

native soldier came ni., and walked off with ( with difficulty satfcfl; but the repels wore 

miTrf ht tier w npri m n A ,-1- ^ n ± >■* r % 1 . 


anything which he found in a dark corner, 
ouL-poimced our friend upon him, j’iHe in 
hand, 'Istof* thgf there, I tell v.m. I put 
that there inyseif; J and there w as something. 
' in his eye which explained his meaning so 
i cleaily, that tho article was at once. aban. 
i rloned, and,, if found to be valuable was 
retained; if not was 'made a present of.’ 
Close to us were large bores of j a panned 
work, containing literally thousands of cups 
Bud vessels of jade, of crystal, and of 
china, winch the soldiers were ca r deadly 
throwing about and breaking into atoms. 
Had the eueuiy made a strong attack upon 
in at that moment, not one half of our 
troops could have been collected to repel 
it; and such were* the scenes through every 
court of the many mansions of the Kaiscr- 
bagh. 

“ While those proceedings,ivere going on, 
intelligence reached General Alamdield, the 
chief <if tbc staff, that some Women of the 
zenana were secreted in one of the strongest 
pm Is of the Kaiserhagh, and Captain Hope 
Johnstone jt the staff, with some ofliccra 
with two companies of the 38th regiment, 
were immediately ordered to the spot indi¬ 
cated for their protection. Spine of the 
soldiers bad already in their search for 
plunder forced nu entrance to the apart¬ 
ments, an.l in doing so, the sou of One of 
the begums (a deaf and dumb youth of 
twenty years of age), nnd two or three of 
the ladies of the acnana, w ere unfortunately 
3-.illed by . discharge of musketry when tbc 
(kmes were broken in, and before the 


iCn ti e, 11 ndl Ca(itain Johnii€ t n keir fc he i g ? 
live; -jroiikl iuive been bis own ; for tbc 
‘.Kaiserbagh on this (lay Was given up to 
plunder, and what each man could get Ik> 
mme bis property, 

Tlipse stately buildings, v. hidi Kal never 
before been entered by European foot* ex- 
cppt hy a commissioner of Oudc-ou u state 
vi&jf, wore nw -open to tlie nnnnofi Bold ter. 
ami to the meanest enicp-toflower of our 
nv$ns\ Their splendours vanished Hire sjiow 
I n sunshine—the uestruciinn around one, 
the shouting, the smashing noises, tlm veils 
of -the Sikhs and natives were oppressive, 
I was gtad to get away, just ns \mr mortars 
began to thunder away at the enem/n 
works again. There were burning stoek- 
adoSj and thousands of pounds of powtter 
near at hand. In eve)y court, there was 
aim ini mice ot all kinds of ammunition, ex¬ 
cept a pounder shot; which, m wdl m 
mmw 9-pounder balk, were riitfc ’ made of 
harmnered iron. In orm court wsr found a 
1 arge brass murtar, with heaps of jive brass 
and Ham shell* near it; but I could not 
fhsd an? fusees. It was late in the evening 
when we returned campj through roads 
thronged with at least 20,000 mm p-follow- 
ers, all staggering under loads of plunder; 
ibz most extraordinary and indescribable 
spectacle I ever beheld—a Uooa of men co- 
vcrcfi with clothing not their own, carrying 
ou heads and shoulders, looking-glasses, 
mrovs, picturr^ brass pots, swords, fire- 
locks, rich shawis > scarfs, embroidered 
dresses, ami f loot J of all kinds, from rai> 




were tcmulcti. \i hen the ofUcevs with their 
.ecu cutercih the tetret of the begums luoi 
their ntteii'hmt.s was exteiinic. They ex¬ 
pected iustnut death Huddled together 
amid the smoke, they could scarcely- he 
calmed by the assurances of the officers, 
who at once took measures to remoio theiti 


shouting, the esciteraaot, vrere almost be¬ 
yond endurance. Lucknow was borne away 
im-cemeai: anti the wild. Ghoorkas and 
biklis, with open mouths and glatiii-g eyes, 
bm ning witli haste to get rich, were con¬ 
tending fiercely against the current, as they 
sought to get to the sources of such -:nex- 


to a: place of safety. As they mp going; ported wealth. The commande^m-cljfef 
on , one of ic Indiesi pointed out to. C;i[):am anil the chief of fiis stuff were already in 
Hope Johnstone a box which he had just: camp, and the expression of Sir Colin" 

tnt fe 1 She tftif! p 0 °‘ > anu M"' ?y ou 1,c {>m toi,f ,t01v »»«eh the result of the d , 

taofe. -lie told him it contained jewels to operations laid pleased hint "* 

\t °i Tl °f T^ 0 ”' ? r f 100 / )0 °- Having illustrated son ,e striking i neidcut, 

._ at once placed scnltiett at the floors, of the struggle for Lucknow, so far as the 

nl / aVB % T • f ?°i ° U f S T ki ®. ,ller - 1 Preceding extracts extend, the narrative of 
ivviU* the aid t;f his brother a(BcfU% active operations is resumed. 

taker t he j a Los out of danger, he returned , • Uu, w !l’, Letter, w, tim. May titr, 3SSS. 
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Late in tke afternoon of Uvo XBth of 
?fiU . hj orders wave issued to Sir Jamc* 
Outmm, to drive the enemy from their 
strong position nt the Moosabagh, the only 
goat of strength now held by them. The 
force nndef the command of Sir Jr mew was 
ready to march faun their quartern ?il the 
grenc Immimharm, at 6. 80* a.m.j and the 
general and Ins staff left their quarters at 
Ranks’ House,iu the old residency,soon after 
daybreak, Sir Colin Campbell an<l the head- 
quarters? staff riding out to view the opera¬ 
tions, The enemy had collected, at this 
their last post, in numbers estimated at from 
8 to 10,000 ; and both the beg urn and 
inoulvie were reported to be present wit lr 
the troops. The position occupied by them 
was situated outside the verge of the city, 
close to the Ooonitce, and consisted of a 
large duster of buildings, surrounded by 
gardens and high walk, which were loop- 
holed, and otherwise prepared for defence. 
Immediately in front of the walls was a 
similar enclosure, belonging to AH Nacky 
Khan, the king’s vi&ier; and the road to 
both passed through a low suburb, with 
occasional large palaces and mosques, which 
were capable of being converted into for* 
mutable obstacles to the advance of troops. 
As no very serious resistance was expected 
from the rebel troops in the defence of tlie 
post, the principal cause for anxiety was; 
how to secure and punish such of them as 
might attempt to escape by flight; and, 
accordingly, a strong force of cavalry was 
disposed in various directions, to intercept 
them. 

As the troops detailed for the assault, 
marched through the gateway, in front of 
the Lmunibaira, the enemy were observed 
retiring in haste from their advanced posts 
in the houses opposite, mid retreating on 
the Moosabagh, from which place also a 
eimiJar movement w m speedily visible, and 
a vast number of the enemy were soon in 
rapid flight before the English troops bad a 
chance of getting near them* The rebels 
fled iu broken masses, mingled with towns* 
people and Im dm ashes, followed by the 1 
lancers. Some few of their matchlock j 
men and sepoys kept up a smart fire* and 
their gum were placed to cover the retreat 
fi* much as possible, occasionally directing 
their attention towards the group of officer^ 
composing the hcad-quartenf statu At 
length, after a faint effort to rally near the 
river, the) finally gave way and fled through 
the enclosures and corn-Helds with which 


the country fa diversified, speedily distancing 
the pursuers by (he rap dify of their more- 
merjts. A sikh regimeat was placed in the 
Moosltbagh for its security,, but no cniamy 
again appeared tu dispute their possession. 

To prevent the outrages that continually 
occurred in the city through rdlisions be- 
tween the troops, it was determined by the 
cm nman d er-i u c| lfef to w i th d mw th e m fro in 
the streets as soon as a fair proportion of 
the respectable inhabitants should return to 
occupy the houses; but for some time there 
appeared little ground for expecting tint 
persons would return, owing to live frequency 
of explosions, and to the wanton outrages 
perpetrated by the sildis. u To-day/’ w rite* 
Mr* Hassell, “as we were riding towards 
the Mnosabagh, we observed a very old 
man, who, apparently in the last extremity 
of feebleness, was lying; on f us resai by the 
road side. As we came back we saw his 
body with a cleft in the skull, dead by the 
wall over which it had been thrown, by bis 
m m\lc rer$. I al m ost fear the same, fa u> w 111 
befall & Mhite-beftrded Said, or holy tu an. 
who was dragged out of his hiding place by 
sonic slklits the other day, and would have 
been slain but for my companion. The old 
fellow said he had lain iu mortal terror for 
three days after the capture of the Iiamim- 
barra in a cellar, till he was forced to move 
by hunger.^ To repress these atrocities as 
far as possible, the following general order 
was issued by the r uornuuder-iu-chief on 
the 18th of March:— 
c * It h reported to the commander-in-chief 
that the sikhs and other native soldiers, ore 
plumterfag in a most outrageous imnu l 
and refuse to give up their plunder to the 
guards told off for the express purpose A 
checking such proceedings. 

** His excellency desires that strong 
parties under the command of European 
officers be immediately sent out froir each 
native-regiment to put a stop to Hi im 
excesses. 

u Commanding officers of native regiments 
are called upon to nm their best endeavour* 
to restore order, and ;ire responsible that t il 
their men who arc not on duty rcmam iu 
camp, and that those who are on duty do 
uot quit their posts/’ 

These orders being found ineffeetml to 
repress the mischief that prevailed, regu¬ 
lations far mom stringent wore anhmmeed 
for the rest oration of order among the troops. 
An hourly roll call was ordered by the com- 
rniinder-Tii-chief, and no see Her upon any 
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pretence, was allowed to enter the city* All 
amp followers found in the streets or 
houses, with arms, were ariacd and Imng up, 
no soldier wn» permitted to wear Iris side 
anus except when on duty, and triangles 
were set up nfc proper places for the sum¬ 
mary punishment of minor offenders. 

'J'he following despatches announced offi¬ 
cially the recapture of Lucknow, and wore 
promulgated in the govern or-general's 
gazette of April 6th, 1858 :*— 

M lhe right honnurabla the governor-general, 
having now received the dftspatehos from bis excel- 
iency the commander* in-chief, giving an account of 
the retaking of Lucknow by t,be force under his 
excellency's personal command, is pleased to publish 
them for general information :— 

“In December last, It became the grateful duty 
of the governor-general in council to promulgate in 
general orders the announcement of the relief of the 
garrison of Lucknow, so admirably achieved by 
General Sir Colin Campbell, G + C. B>, and the rescue 
of the women and children, sick and wounded, long 
beleaguered there. It is now the governor-general*® 
privilege to convey to bis excellency the tribute of 
his highest admiration, and of hies most cordial con¬ 
gratulation on the capture" of the strong city of the 
rebels. From the 2nd till the 16th of March, a 
sarfes of masterly operations took place, by which 
the corn rnanflerein-chief, nobly supported in his 
well-laid plana of attack by the ability and skill of 
the general Officers, and by the indomitable bravery 
mi l resolution of the officers and men of all arms, 
drove tbo rebels successively from all their strongly- 
fortified poets, till the whole fell into the possession 
oi our troops. That this great success should have 
been accomplished at so little cost of valuable lives, 
enhances the honour due to the leader who has 
auuered it. It is a pleasure to the governor* 
general to acknowledge publicly the services of the 
general and oiher officers who took part in the 
capture of Lucknow. 

J * thrring the last days of The operations, the 
NepauUse force, under Maharajah Jung Babadoor, 
was associated with the army under General Sir 
Colin Campbell's command. To the distinguished 
leader of that forep, the Maharajah Jung Bnhudoor, 
the governor-gcneiM desire* to express Ids thanks 
for the hearty co-operation which the commander 
in-chief received from his highness, and for the 
gaihmt bearing of his highness's troops. To 
Major-general Sir James Outran), CLC,E.< the gov¬ 
ernment of India is under a new debt of gratitude. 
After having held the exposed post of the Alumbngh 
for more than three mouths, in the face of powerful 
bodies of rebels, whose attacks he never failed to 
repel, Sir James Outram has further greatlv distin¬ 
guished himself at the head of the first, division, by 
toe brilliant and thoroughly complete manner in 
which he executed these duties entrusted to him. 
The governor-geuera 1 requests that Sir James Out- 
ram will accept hi® most sincere thunks, 
if His lordship offers his hearty acknowledgments 
to the other general officers whoso services are pro¬ 
minently noticed in these despatches;— 
u To Major-general Mansfield, chief of the staff, 
of whose eminent service* the comma nder-ib-chief 
speaks wish well-merited commendation. To Major- 
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general Sir Archdale Wilson, K, C.B., in chief com¬ 
mand of the aNillery, who, after winning lasting I 
renown in the capture of Delhi, has borne a cvn* 
tpiwiom pert in the reduction of Lucknow* Tr 
Major-general Sir L Hope Grant, K, QJ , com- 
man dbg the cavalry of the force j to Brigadier- 
general Franks, €. Jl. Brigadier-general \vaIpole, 
and Brigadier-gen era l Sir Edward Fugard, K. C* B, 
commanding the second, third, and fourth divisions 
of infantry. 

“ The governor-general has to record bus acknow¬ 
ledgments to Captain Sir William Peel, K. O* B., 

Com man ding the naval brigade of her majesty's ship 
Shannon, and to offer hia especial thanks to him for 
his remarkable services* 'The governor-genoral en¬ 
tirely concurs with bis excellency the commander- 
in-chlef in prominently recognising the great skill 
and ability of Brigadier Napier, who commanded 
the engineers of her majesty's and theFloat India 
Company's services forming part of the force. Bri¬ 
gadier Napier is especially entitled to the thanks of 
the governor-general; and to hi it, to Colonel Har¬ 
ness, commanding the rcynl enghetn*, and to the 
several officers under them, of both the services, his 
lordship's grateful acknowledgment* are offered* 

The governor-general Las much ratiftfactiem in ex¬ 
pressing his high sense of the merits of the seivera. 
officers commanding brigades and regiments, 

li To the commanding officers of the royal artillery 
the naval artillery, and of the Bengal and Mad rat? rvriil- 
Ierj r , the governor-general tenders his cordial thanks. 

To Major Norman, deputy-a tauten E-general ol the 
army, to whose superior merits end distinguished 
services the Commander-in-obi cf bears willing testi¬ 
mony, a tribute in which the governor-general oon- 
curs i to Colonel the Hon. W. L. Fakapham, C* Ik, 
offimating-odjiitaTit-geiieral of her majesty's forces 
in India j to Lieutenant-colonel Mucpheraon, offi¬ 
ciating ■qumtenSftSter-gen^ of the army; to Cap- 
tain Seymour, offieiating-quarterraasUT-genera 1 her 
oiaj m tys force®; to Cap tam Bruce, deputy uartere 
master-general, and Captain Algood, nsristant-quiire 
i e r mOfi Ee r- g en era i; to Lieu Ui n a n Uc< 1 1 oml K elth 
Young, judge-advoeaf.G-general; to Captain Fitz¬ 
gerald, assistant-comthwaary-general, who is [spe¬ 
cially mentioned by Tie cbtomander-in-chief; to 
Lieutenant P, Stewart, of engineer a, superintendent 
of electric telegraphs; to Dr. M'Andrew, in? pec tore I 
general of hospital* her majesty's forces, and to Dr* 
Brown, superintending^! gean of the throe, the 
governor-general has much satisfaction In express- \ 
mg hh sense of the good sendee they have rendered, i 
“ }<> the officers of the personal staff of the com- ! 
rmmder-m-cfa&f, of the chief of staff, and of general 
officers commanding divisions, the thanks of the 
gorenitu^generaUre due; and his lordship records 
bis acknowledgments to the officers of the stall of 
divisions and brigades, all of whom have zealously 
pci formed their duly* To the officers and men of 
every service— soldiers, seamen, and marines—corn - 
posing ihe force by which Lucknow been taken, 
the governor-general desire* to express hi® admire- 
tioii of their conduct, and to tender to mi l indre 
vidml the thank® oVtU government of India* Ris 
lordship will take the earliest opportunity of bring¬ 
ing under the favourable notice of her majesty’s 
government, and of the Hon. the Court ol Directors, 
the services rendered by the force. 

“In testimony of these services, the governor- 
general is pleased La direct, that every officer and 
soldier, European and native, and the officers and 




























































men of the navy, who look part in the capture of 
Lucknow, shall receive a donation of rix montli J 
batta*~~By order of the right honourable the gov- 
ernor-generftb 

** It. J* H* Bibcie* Colonel, Secretary to the 
G over 4 n m l n t o f In d ia, Mil itai y J) epmlme n \, 
with the GoVemor-generaL” 

From Sir Colin Camplh-U, Grnercl, Commander-in- 
. Chief in India, to the Fight Hon, the Viscount 
Canning, Govern&t'-genernl of Indk, tfc* 

*' Camp La Martin id re, dated Lucknow, March 22. 
«My Lord,—I have the honour to announce to 
your lordship, that I transferred my head-quarters to 
»he camp of Brigadier-genera] Sir Edward Lugarri, 
K*C. B*, at Bunthura, on the 2Slh utrimo, the division 
which had been tte tacked under Brigadier-general 
Sir J, Hope Grant, K. C. B*, and that under Briga- 
dler»genaral Walpole joining the next day* 

41 Having received tolerably correct information 
with respect to the lines-of works which have been 
constructed by the enemy for the defence of Luck¬ 
now, it appeared evident to me that the necessity 
would arise for operating from both sides of the 
Goomtee when the capture of the city should be 
seri o usly en terttt i ned. Tw o * ary im porta n t reasons 
conduced to show the expediency of such a course, 
the one being that It would become possible' to enfi¬ 
lade many of the enemy's new svorks ; the other, that 
great avenues of supply would be closed against the 
iown. although I could not hope to invest a city 
having a circumference of twenty miles* My first 
preparations, therefore, were made fur the purpose 
of crossing .the river. Bridges or casks had been 
previously conducted, and were ready in the engi¬ 
neer 1 © park. 

IE On the 2nd of March, 1 advanced on IHlkuoshn 
with the following troop* ^-Headquarters of the 
division of artillery, and of the field artillery brigade, 
under Major*general Sir A. Wilson, K.U. B., and 
Colonel D* Wood, C, B., royal horse artillery ; Lieu- 
teuant-colonel !). Aguilar's troops, royal horse intil- 
lery ; Li euten ant-col on el Tom be, C, 1L» and Lieutenant 
Bishop’s troops* Bengal horse artillery, under Lieu- 
teiiam-colcmei Turner. Two 24-pounderg, and two 
S-inch howitzers of the Shannon** naval brigade j two 
companies Punjab sappers and miners. The head¬ 
quarters of the cavalry division, end the 1st cavalry 
brigade, under Brigadier-general Sir L IL Grant, 
K. C B., and Brigadier Little. Her maiest/a 9th 
lancers, 2nd Punjab irregular cavalry, detachment 
odi Punjab irregular cavalry, 1st Sikh ivregular 
cavalry, the ftecon d division infantry, under Bri- 
gadier-general Sir E. Lugard, K. €. Ik, consisting of 
ihd brigade, Brigadier P M. M. Guy, composed of 
her majesty’s 34th T 38th, and 33rd regiments; 4th 
brigade, Brigadier lion. A. Hope, composed of the 
42od and 93rd highlanders, with 4th Punjab rifles * 
und seized that position after a skirmish, in which a 
w«ti- wus taken from the enemy* 

" « i 'WUen the brigades of infantry began to close 
on the advance guard the enemy opened several 

* Force sent across the Gown tee under Sir J. 
QiitramLi eutenari t-colonel D’Ag till aria troop, 
royal horse artillery ; Major Remington*© and Cap¬ 
tain McKinnon’s troops, royal artillery, under Licu- 
fcnant-colonvl F, Turner; Capmln Gibbon's ana 
Middleton’s light field batteries, royal artillery, and 
head-quarter* field art ilk-ry brigade ; IL M/s 2nd t 
dragoon guards (bays) ; H.MAs bih lancers; 2nd' 
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gun^, which were in position in strong bastions 
along the line of the canal. This fire was heavy 
and well sustained. These guna commanded the 
la team and compelled me to retire the camp as far 
ack as it was possible j hut not m far ns l could 
have wished, owing to ravines iu rear. The palace 
of Dilkoosha w as occupied na an advance picket on 
the right, and the Mahomcdbagh on the left—heavy 
guns beiag placed in battery at both points, to keep | 
down the hostile fir*:. During the whole of the 2nd, 
until these arrangements could he completed, the 
troops were much annoyed by the enemy's gtjfif* 
After that day, until an advance took phi ce, 
although the shot ranged up to, and sometime*, imo 
the camp, but slight loss ensued from this cause. 

On the 3rd and 4lh r the remainder of the siege 
train, together with Brigadier-general Walpole’s 
division, closed up on the Dlikoosba position—the 
right of our line resting on Bihiapore and the 
Gqomtee, the left being towards the Alumbagh. 
There was an interval of about two mites between 
our left and Telia) abad, the right of the Alunvhagh 
position. This interval was occupied by a regiment 
of irregular horse (HodsonV). Brigadier Campbell, 
with a‘strong brigade of cavalry and horse artillery, 
secured the tijtireme left, and swept the country [ 
toward* the north-west. Three infantry regiments 
were withdrawn from the Alumbagb, and joined the 
head-quarters’ camp. 

» On the 5th, General Frank?, of the fourth divte 
sion of infantry, came into direct com muni cation 
with me. This officer had marched right across r uj 
kingdom of Dude, having signally defeated many 
bodies of insurgents, and kept his time with punc¬ 
tuality according to the orders given to him* with 
which your lordship b already acquainted. On the 
same day, the Goomtee was bridged near Bibiapore, 
While the bridge was being formed, the enemy 
showed on the left bank, causing the necessity of a 
disposition of troops and heavy guns. He did not, 
however, make a real attack. Tiles© gin* were 
very useful in another respect j an their practice on 
the Martim&re silenced much fire which would 
otherwise have annoyed the pickets* They were 
accordingly kept on tlie same ground for some d r * 
till the advance of the troops rendered them un¬ 
necessary. 

11 On the 6th, Sir James Outram, G, C. B., who 
had been withdrawn from the Alumbagh* crooned to 
the left bank of the Doom tee, with troops ss below; - 
the fourth division, under Brigadier-general Franks, 
C. B., Liking the place vacated by Brigadier*general 
Walpole in the line. 

“ Tiie plan of attack w hich had been conceived, 
was now developed, and Sir James Outran* was 
directed to push ids advance up the left bank of the 
Goomtee, while the troops in the position of Dite 
koo&ha remained at rest till it should have become 
apparent that the first Hue of the eneim^ work& t or 
the rampart running along the canal, and abutting 
on the Goonitee, had been turned, 

14 The works may be briefly described os fol- 

P nit jab cavalry; detachments 1st and Sth Punjab 
cavalry, under Captains Watson and Sanford; 3rd 
in fa n try d i v i sion t under Brigadier* gcnera t B. M ft j - 
pole \ 5th brigade. Brigadier Douglas* C.1L; H. M. si 
23rd fustlim; JL.MM !9th highlanders; 1st Bengal 
furiliers; 6th brigade, Brigadier Hereford, CVC. * 
2nd battalion rifles; 3rd brigade j batlalion ditto 
2nd Punjab infantry. 
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Ws: —The series of you rls ami buildings called the 
Ejuserhagh, comtldrrecl as a citadel by the rebels, 
was shut in by three lines of defence' towurdk the 
Gnomic:-, of winch the brie of the canal was the 
outer one* The second line circled round bin large 
building called the Mess-house and the Metec 
Mahal; and the first or interior one was the prin¬ 
cipal ram part of the Kaiserbagh, the rear of the 
enclosures of she latter being closed in by the city, 
through which approach would have been dati- 
giro us to an ftateilant. These lines were flanked by 
mjmeraus bastions, and rested at one end cm the 
Goomtee, and the other on the great buildings of 
the street called the Huzrutgunge, all of which were 
strongly fortified, and fianted the street in every 
direction. Extraordinary care had been expended 
on the defences of the houses and bastions, to 
enfilade the streets. This duty was ably performed 
by Sir J* Gut,rain, who pitched his camp on the fith 
instarr, after a skirmish of hia advanced guard in 
front of the Chokkur Walla Kotee, or * Yellow* 
8jbu»e/ Go the Tth, he whs attacked by the enemy, 
who was speedily driven back. 

Having reconnoitred the ground on the 6th 
instant! 1 directed fchr James Outram to arrange his 
batteries during the succeeding night, and to attack 
the enemy's position—the key of which was the 
Cbukkur Walla Kot.ee—the next day or the )i. 
This was done in very good style by the troops 
under his command j tin? enemy being driven at all 
points, the Yellow-house being seised, mid the 
whole force advanced for some distance through 
ground atfordtng excellent cover fur the enemy. 
He was then Me to bring his right shoulders for¬ 
ward, occupying the Fyxabad-rontl, am! to plant his 
batteries for the purpose of enfilading the works mi 
the canid before alluded to* He lost no time in 
doing this, other batteries of heavy guns and 
howitzers being the billowing night to play on the 
work* 'iid the Kaiscrbagh. 

J While this attack was being made by Sir James 
Outram along the left bank of the Goomtee, on die 
9Ut instant,-* very heavy fire was kept up on the 
Martinidre, both from sorters and* heavy guns 

? bleed in position during the previous night on the 
)Llkooshu plateau. At. 2 p.m., the42nd highlanders, 
the 53 rd, and 90 th regiments, stormed the Mart ini ere, 
urtder tl j a diref:t ion of II rigud le r-general Sir Edward 
Lug.rrd, K. 0 Em and Brigadier the Hen. Adrian 
Hope, It was quickly seen that the enfilading lire 
on the line of the canal from the opposite side of 
the river had produced the expected result. The 
4 th Punjab infantry, supported by the 42nd High¬ 
landers, dim bed up the intrench ment abutting on 
the Goomtae, and proceeded to sweep down the 
whole lir?^ of the works, till they got io the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bank^ 1 House, when it became neecs- 
Kiry to cbw,’ operations for the night. Major 
Wytde, 4th Punjab rifles, distinguished himself very 
much on this occasion. The line of works was 
strongly occupied by ihe troop which hod first 
entered, and by the 63rd regiment. 

11 On the 10th instant, Sir James Outram was 
engaged m strengthening his positbm ; Sir James 
Hope Grant, £■ 0* being employed in patrolling 
towards the cantonment with the cavalry placed 
under Sir James Outrank orders—a system of rx- 
tensive patrolling or rwanAavtaancc having been 
established by my ordet, in that direction, from the 
lime (hit the first position hud been taken up across 
the G com tee. At sum be on the same day, a dls* 
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position of troops and heavy guns was made by Sir 
Edward Lttgard for the attack on Banks* Mouse, 
which was carried at noon, and secured as & strong 
military post, 

“The second part of the plan of attack against 
the Kaiserbagli now came into operation—Viz., to 
u*e the great block* of houses and palaces, extend¬ 
ing from Banka* House to the Katwerbagh, as our 
approach, instead of sapping up towards the front of 
the second hue of works* By these means, I was 
enabled to turn towards our own left, at the same 
time that they were enfiladed on the l ight fey Sir 
James Ou tram's advance* The latter lmd already 
received orders to plant his guns' with a view to 
raking the enemy** position j to annoy the Ku^er- 
bagb with a vertical and direct fire \ ateo to attack 
the suburbs in the vicinity of the iron and atone 
bridges shortly after daybreak, and so commence 
the iron bridge from the left bank* All this wm 
carried out. by Sir James Outram with the most, 
marked success* The enemy, however, still held 
pertinaciously to his own end of the iron bridge on 
the right bank, and there was heavy cannon¬ 
ading from both Bides till the bridge wan after¬ 
wards taken In reverse* Sir Edward LugartBs 
attack on the 11th was pressed forward in like | 
manner. 

M The operation had now become one of engineer- i 

Ing character, and the moat earnest endeavours were j 
made to save the infantry from being hazarded i 
before due preparation had been made* Thu chief 
engineer (Brigadier Napier) placed the batteries 
with a view to breaching and shelling a large block 
of the palaces called the Begum Kotua. The latter 
were stormed with great gallantry by the 93rd high¬ 
landers, supported by the 4th Punjab rifies and 
1.000 Ghoorka^ led by Brigadier the Hon. Adrian 
Hope, under the direction of Brigadiel-general Sir 
Edward laigard, at 4 r.ar. The troops scoured the ; 
whole block of buildings, and inflicted n vary heavy 
loss on the enemy, the attack having been one of 
very desperate character* 

“ This iias the sternest struggle which occurred 
during the siege* From thenceforward, the chief 
engineer pushed his approach, with the greatest 
judgment, through the enclosures, by the aid of the 
sapper and of Heavy guns, the troops immediately 
occupying the ground as he advanced, and the inor- 
tars being moved from one piece to another, as thu 
ground was won on which they could be placed. 
The buildings to the right, and the Secunderbach, 
were taken in the early morning of the Rime day 
without opposition. 

“During the night of the 12th, Sir James Out- j 
ram was reinforced with a number of heavy guns 
and mortars, and directed to increase' Ills lire on the j 
Kaimbaghj while,at the same timer, mortars placed 
in position at the begum's house never ceased to 
play on the 1m aumbarra, the next large palace it 
was necessary to storm betweep the Begum Kotee 
and the Kaiserbigh* Or Brigadier-general Franks, 
C.B., who had relieved Sir Edward Lugsrd, and ! 
thft second division, with the fourth division, on the 
J2lh instant, devolved the duty of attacking the 
Imt lira barm* A column of attack was formed for 
that purpose by Brigadier D* Hus sell on the morn¬ 
ing of die 14th* 

“ In Iho mean time, the Maharajah Jung Baba- 
door, with a force of about 9,000 men end twenty- 
four field guns, drawn by men, had arrived, and 
taken his position In our Hue on the 12th instant, 
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and moved close to the canal on »he 13lh. At my 
request, hi* highpea* was begged by Brigadier- 
general Macgragor, C. B*, the special commissioner 
attached to him, to pass the canal and attack the 
suburbs in his from, and considerably to the lef: 
of Banks’ House, To this his highness acceded with 
much willingness ; and bis force was most artvan- 
I togeouyl y employed in thus covering my left for 
several day#* during which, from the nature of our 
operations, 1 was obliged to mass all the available 
strength of tile British force towards the right, in 
the joint attack carried along both banks of the 
Goomtee. The Imaumbaira was carried early on 
the 14th; and the Sikhs of the Ferozepore regi¬ 
ment, or*der Major Brosyer, pressing forward in 
pursuit, entered the Km&erbagh—th? third line of 
the defences having been turned without a single gun 
being fired from them. Supports were quickly thr own 
in, and all the well-known ground of the former 
defence and attack, the Mess-house, the Tore K otee, 
Motet M&huh and the Chuttur Muiml, were rapidly 
1 occupied by the troops, while the engineers devoted 
their attention to securing the position towards the 
smith and west* The day was one of continued 
exertion; and every one felt that, although much 
remained to be done before the final expulsion of 
the rebels, the most difficult part of the undertaking 
had been overcome. 

“This is not the place for description of the 
various building* successively sapped into or 
stormed; suffice it to say, that they formed a range 
of massive palaces and walled courts of vast extent, 
equalled, perhaps, but certainly not surpassed, in 
any capital in Europe. Every outlet had been 
covered by a work, and on every side were prepared 
barricades and loophoted parapets. The extraordi¬ 
nary industry evinced by the enemy In this respect 
has been really unexampled. Hence the absolute 
necessity for holding the troops in hand, till, at each 
successive move forward, the engineers reported to 
me that all which could be pileded by artillery and 
the sappers had been done, before the assault. 

“ The 15th instant was employed in securing 
what had been taken, removing powder, destroying 
m lues, *n d fi x i n g mortara for the f 11 rth er bom hard- 
ment of the position stilt held by the enemy on the 
line of our advance up the Goomtee, and in the 
heart of the city. Brigadier-general Sir J, Hope 
Grant, K. 0. U * was ic-nt out with cavalry on om? 
aide, toward* Sfttit&fKpe, to intercept fugitives, while 
another brigadier marched with like orders in the 
direction of Sundeck, on a similar duty. They re¬ 
turned on the 17th to their former positions. 

“On the 16th imUtit, Sir Jatne> Ouiram, with 
the 5th brigade, under Brigadier Douglas, sup¬ 
ported by two other regiments (her m&jesiyV 20th 
and the regiment of Feyaztsporf!), having 'crossed 
over tiie Goomtee by a bridge of casks, opposite the 
Secunderbagb, advanced, according to order, through 
the Chuttur Munzil, to take tba residency. During 
the first movements of this operation, a movement 
of the enemy in retreat across the stone bridge, 
became apparent Sir James was ordered to prest? 
forward j and he was able, almost without opposi¬ 
tion, not only to take the iron bridge in reverse* 
which was my principal object, but also to advance 
far more than a mile, and occupy the Muchee 
Bow tin and Great Imaumbarra. In short, the city 
w as o urs. B rigadie r-gen oral Wa Jpolu s pick el, on tl>e 
left bank, were attacked by the retreating enemy, 
who was, m usual heavily repulsed* 
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H On the 19lh T a combined movement was orga¬ 
nised, Sir James Outram moved forward directly 
on the Moosabstgh—the last position of the enemy 
1 on the line of the Gootntee. Sir. J. Hope Grant 
I cannonaded the latter from the left bank, while 
Brigadier Campbell, moving right round the western 
aide from the Alumbagb, prevented retreat in that 
direction. The rout was now complete: and great 
lose was inflicted on the enemy by all them J 
columns. 

M On the Ifith, for the last time, the enemr had 
shown in some strength before the Alumo|gb, 
which that day was held by only two pf our regi¬ 
ments. Jung Bah ado or was requested to move to 
his left up the canal, and take the position in re¬ 
verse from which our position *t the Alumbagh had 
been ho long annoyed. This was executed very well 
by his highnesii, and he seized the positions, one 
after another, with little less to himself. The gUifa 
of the enemy, which tlve latter did pot atop to take 
away, fell into his bands, 

“On the 21st, HIr Edward Lugard waa directed 
to attack a stronghold held by the moulvte in the 
heart of the city. This ho occupied after a sharp 
contest, and it now became possible to invite the 
return of the inhabitants, and to rescue the city 
from the horrors of this prolonged contest. Bri¬ 
gadier Campbell, with his cavalry, attacked the , 
enemy when retreating from the city, in eonse- , 
quence of Sir Edward Lugard’s advance, inflicting 
heavy loss, and pursued him for six miles. 

11 l beg to inclose Sir James Outranks own ac¬ 
count of his operations, which were removed from 
my immediate superintendence till he rearmed the 
Go cm tee, prior to the attack of the Itijfiu It ■v*u* 
matter of real gratification to me to be able to 
intrust the tran*-0gcmtee operation to this very 
distinguished officer j and after that had been con¬ 
ducted to my perfect satisfaction, to bring him for- ( 
ward again to put the finishing stroke on the enemy 
while the extended position in th? town was. of 
necessity, held by the troops, who had won it. My 
thanks "are eminently due to him, ami I trust he 
will receive diem as heartily as they are offered, 

“ I have now the pleasing task of communicating 
to your lordship the name of an officer to whom, 
not only us commanding general, but to whom, in 
truth, the aervica at l&rge is under great obligation 
—Major-general Mansfield, the chief of the staff— ; 
whose labour has been unceasing, whose abilities ! 
are of the highest order, and have been of the j 
greatest Use to me during the campaign. It is im¬ 
possible for me to praise this officer too highly, or to 
recommend him sufficiently to rho protection of ymn 
lordship and qf the government. 

u I desire to draw tho particular attention of your 
lordship tr* Brigudiers-gencral Franks. CU3 ■* iVni- 1 
pnle; Sir J. Hope Grant, K.C.B.; and Sir Edward 
Lugard* K.C-B. Their divisions have been most 
admirably commanded, and they have on every 
occasion amply justified all mv expectation*. Bri- j 
gudiers-generiri Walpole and Sir J. II. Grant were i 
employed more immediately under the direction of 
Sir James Outram* who speaks in the highest terms ] 
of the assistance he received from them, §ir J> H. 
Grant's management of his cavalry and horse artil¬ 
lery h always moat admirable. As derailed above, 
the manner in which the attacks on the main lino 
of operations wore directed by Bir Edward Lugard 
and Brigadier-general Franks reflected the greatest 
credit on them* 
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“ The ofFicers in command of the cavalry brigades 
have proved themselves equal to their high position, 
and are worthy of* roue lordship's favourable con¬ 
sideration. Brigadier Campbell m command of the 
cavalry on the left, performed hU detached duty 
with much vigilance and judgment* Hi$ itiarcti 
round the arty on the 19th instant, which was a 
running fight Yor the greater part of the day, was a 
very difficult one. His pursuit on the 21st of the 
party which broke away, after being driven by 
Sir fed ward Lugard from Saadutgtmge was highly 
effective. 

u Bri^adien Hagart has received the marked aom- 
mondnrian of Sir J. Hope Grant, and the brigadiers 
in command of infantry brigades have particularly 
distinguished themselves under the eyes of their 
divisional commanders:—Brigadier D. Eund, 1st 
brigade ; Brigadier R M. Gav, 3rd brigade * Briga¬ 
dier the Hon. A, Hope, dlh brigade; Brigadier 
Douglas, G.B.. 5th brigade; Brigadier Moraford, 
C.E., ftLb brigade; Brigadier Evelegh, 7th brigade; 
an4 Lieu tenant-colonet Lon gden (H. M'a. 10th foot), 
attached to the Ghoorka brigade, by order of the 
commander-In-dlief. The head-quartern of the 2nd 
brigade, with the 5th fusiliers, and 78th highlanders, 
under Brigadier Franklyn, remained at Alumbogh 
in position, and was well disposed by thnt officer to 
resist the enemy's demonstration on the 18th 
instant. 

If To Major-general Sk Archdale Wilson, K.C-T3-, 
my warmest acknowledgments are due for the effec¬ 
tive planner in which he commanded the artillery 
division. The four corps—the naval brigade, the 
roypd artillery, the Bengal artillery, and the Madras 
artillery worked with the greatest harmony under 
hk happy direction as one regiment. The merits of 
Sir Arciidale "Wilson are too widely known to gain 
anything by encomium from roe, iiut I may be per¬ 
mit Jed to express jny great satis&ction at having 
been able to avail myself of the assistance of this 
most distinguished officer. The effective lire of the 
artillery during 'ho long operation*, which depended 
so much on the management of that arm, elicited 
general admiration- The practice of the 88-pmmder 
of the naval brigade was capital, while the Kaiser- 
brtgh nsid other great buildings which had been 
stormed, showed in a very convincing manner how 
trul) the sheila had been directed by the royal and 
Bengal artillery. Whenever the Ibid artillery could 
b« used ihe troop of hor&o rmilhry. and the field 
batteries of royal artillery, tht* Bengal artillery, end 
tho Madras :n tillerv did the most excellent service, 

^'Sir Avcbdftfe Wilson expresA^fi his great, obliga¬ 
tions to Captain Sir William'Peel, K.O.B., H.N. t till 
that mo;* gallant officer was severely wounded; and 
to Brigadier Wood, C-.fi., royal horse artillery, and 
Barker, C.B-, loyal artillery, respectively command¬ 
ing: the field arid siege artillery brigades- It would 
ho difficult for me to give ai\ adccruate idea of the 
And activity displaced by the chief engineer, 
Brigadier Napier, Bengal engineers- Many of the 
mu rations depended on his proper appreciation of 
the obstructions to be overcome, and the means at 
Ms disposal for that purpose. Hi* great profes¬ 
sion tA skill and thorough acquaintance with the 
value of his enemy have been of the greatest service, 
and I recommend him most cordially to your lord- 
ship's protection. 1 am under very great obliga¬ 
tions to him. 

* The officers of the general department* of the 
army have accompanied me during the siege, and 
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I beg to return them my thanks- They are as 
followsMaj or H. W. Norman, tlepuly-iidjulant- 
generffi of the army; Lieutenant-colonul W. Mac* 
jibmon, officiating quartemaabr-generfd of the 
army; Colonel the Hon. W- L. Pakenham, C.B,, 
officiating adjutant-general of H3L4 forces ; Cap¬ 
tain C. £\ Seymour, Mth regiment, officiating quar¬ 
termaster-general of H.M/s forces; Captain G. 
Aigood, officiating assistant-quartermaster-ge neroI 
of th* army; Lieu ton ant-colon el Keith Young, 
judge-advocate-genoral of the army ; Lieutenant 1\ 
Stewart, Bengal engineers, superintendent of electric 
telegraphs; Dr. M’Andrew, inspector-gen oral of 
hospital® of H.M/s forces. Dr, Brown, the superin¬ 
tending surgeon of the force, has again won my 
sincere thunks for his admirable arrangements. 
Captain Fitzgerald, assistant-commissary-gone ml, 
who has had the disposition of the commiaaarmi 
In the field, has met every want of the army. He 
has distinguished himself much, and is n credit to 
his department I must draw very particular atten¬ 
tion to the services of Major Norman, deputy- 
atljutaut-general, who, besides his ordinary depart¬ 
mental duties, has performed the very onerous one 
of adjutant-general of the army in the field, through¬ 
out the campaign, 

“To Captain H, Brace, deputy quartermaster- 
general, head of the intelligence department, and to 
Captain G. Algood, officiating assistant quarter* 
tester-general. who performed the duties of quarter- 
master-genera l of the army in the field, until the 
arrival of Lieutenant-colonel Macpherscm* These 
officers have all been most active in the performance 
of their duties. To my personal staff, and that of 
Major-gereral Mansfield, my acknowledgments ere 
due but more particularly to tny military secretary, 
Colonel Sterling, C.B-, and to Captain It. G. Hope 
Johnstone, Bombay army, deputy assistaut adjutant- 
general to the chief of the stuff. These two officers 
are most indefatigable. A list of the other members 
in these staffs is appended. 

" Finally, 1 wish to draw your lordship a attention 
to the conduct of the regimental office#!, cuunnis- 
sioned and non-commissioned, and to the men of t he 
reglmr nte. Their conduct hits been very brilliant 
throughout. The manner in which the 03rd regi¬ 
ment flung itself into the Begum Koiee, followed by 
the 4th Sikhs* t and supported by the 42nd, Wits 
magnificent, and llie subsequent attack cu the 
Imaumharra and the Kaiserbagh, reflected the greatest 
credit on the regimental leaders of the 4th division, 
and the soldiers who followed them. 

** Corrected lists will be pent immediately of the 
officers and soldiers who are deemed most worthy of 
distinction in a force in which every one has a 
claim,—I have, &e r—C. Campbell, General, 

“Commander-in-Ohlef in India/' 

List of the Personal Staff of his Excellency General 

Sir ijolin Campbell, Commander* in - Oh iff 

in India ; and of Major-general IF. JL Mam- 

Jkldy Chief of (he Skiff. 

“Colonel Sterling, C-B., an attached, military 
pecr*iary to the commander-In-chief; Captain Sir 
David Baird, her majesty’s 98th regiment| Lieute¬ 
nant F. M. Alison, 72nd highlanders; Captain W. 
F. Forster, 18th royal Irish, fudes-de-catiip to the 
commander-in-chief; Major j. Metcalf, 3rd regiment 
Bengal native infantry, interpreter mid commandant 
keacb quartern; Lieutenant K. G. Hope Johnstone, 
Bombay anm, deputy asristaut adjutant-general to 
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the chief of the staff; Lieutenant I>. M, Murray, 
her ntejesty's 64th regiment; LSeutoimiH F< K. S. 
Flood (severely wounatd), her majesty's 53rd regi¬ 
ment* aides-de-camp to the chief of the staff; Sur¬ 
geon J. Chdbril, officiating surgeon to the com¬ 
mander-in-chief. 

“ A. C. &TESLfNG, Colonel r Military Secretary * 

" Head-quartera, Camp, Lucknc-v, March 22nd ” 

Tlie thunks of the commander-in-chief to 
the army of Dude were communicated to the 
troops by order of his excellency in the fol¬ 
lowing general order;— 

“ Camp La Mart ini ere, Lucknow, March 22nd* 

11 The comnu.mlerdu-chUf congratulates the army 
oa tin reduction and fall of Lucknow. From the 
2nd till the 21st of Mu rob, when the last body of 
rebels were expelled from the town, the exertions of 
all ranks have been without Intermission, and every 
regiment employed has Won much distinction. The 
attacks on hilth sides of the river Goomlee ably con ¬ 
ducted by the generals and commanding officers of 
brigade* and regiments, have been unstained by the 
men with vigour and perseverance; the conseqm nee 
being that great results have been achieved with 
comparatively moderate ins*. His excellency returns 
his warmest thanks to the troops. Every man who 
was engaged either in the old garrison of Lucknow'* 
in the relieving forces, or at the siege, which has 
now* been terminated, may rent satisfied that he has 
done his duty, nod deserves well of his country/' 

With the conquest of Lucknow* the 
necessity for further aid from the force 
under Jung Bahadoor appears to have 
ceased; and it was determined by the re¬ 
spective chiefs, that the whole of the 
(rhuorkas should forthwith commence their 
homeward inarch* taking with them the 
plunder they had acquired during their 
short campaign. On Che 23rd of the 
month, the maharajah, with one brigade of 
his army, took leave of the com ra an der* in- 
chief fit Lucknow* and proceeded towards 
Allahabad* for the purpose of making a 
complirneiitary visit to the govern or-gen¬ 
eral* then at that city ; the remainder of 
the Nepaulese force marched on the follow¬ 
ing day en route for Fyznbad, The wild 
and impetuous behaviour of these aux¬ 
iliaries rendered their departure a relief to 
the European troops in more respects 
than one; hut the fact of their return 
homewards was thus graciously announced 
by the British commander-in-chief* in the 
following despatch to the governor-gen¬ 
eral 

14 Camp* Lucknow, March :28th, 1$5S, 

“ My Lord,—I hav: the honour to report to your 
lordship the departure of his highness Jung Baba- 
door from the camp before Lucknow. 1 desire to 
take this opportunity to express my thunka to his 
highness for the assistance rendered to me during 


the late operations by him end lij* gallant troopa. 

I found the utmost willingness on hie part to accede 
to any desire of mine during the progress of the 
siege, and from tile first his highm^s was pleaded to 
justify his words, Lhm ho waa happy to be serving 
under -my command. His troops have proved them* 
selves worthy of their commanders, and it will 
doubtless he a happiness to them hereafter that they 
were associated with the British arms for the reduc¬ 
tion of the great city of Lucknow. 

“ My hm thanks are due to the special commis¬ 
sioner, Brigadier.general Macgregor, C.B., the me¬ 
dium of communication between Ids high tie** and 
myself. I beg to recommend him and the British 
officers serving under his orders to the favourable 
considerat ion of your lordship. 

u I htrifo the honour to be, my lord, with the 
greatest respect, your lordships most obedient and 
humble servant, 

M C. Cam ru ell, General, Commandor-m-Chief." | 

The Glioorktt? who required a vast deal of , 
assistance in the way of carriage and provi¬ 
sions before they were able to join the 1 
British force before Lucknow, experienced 
nearly as much difficulty in retiring on 
their own frontier as they bad on advancing 
from it. From the 26th of March to the 
12th of April* they continued at Nawab- 
gunge* twenty miles to the north-east of 
Lucknow, where their services were not re¬ 
quired* and they continued to draw heavily 
both on the commissariat and the treasury. 
They were, with their followers* about 
15,000 strong* and had with them 4*000 
carts laden with plunder. The country was 
swarming with insurgents* and the peasan¬ 
try, as well as the men in arms* cast 
longing eyes towards the wealth that was 
about to he carried off* and were anxious to 
relieve the unwelcome intruders of incut,n- 
brances they were scarcely able to protect. 
This state of affiUfs occasioned repeated ap¬ 
plications to the com maud er-iri-ohief for au 
English force to aid them in getting out of 
the country Wirii their booty, aud was pro¬ 
ductive of much annoyance, as interfering 
with the arrangements for the ensuing cam¬ 
paign. That Sir Coihi was heartily tired of 
his unmanageable auxiliaries is evident IVum 
the tone of the following telegram* trans¬ 
mitted by his excellency to the governor- 
general during the halt of the force ar 
Nawabgunge:—* 

u Lucknow, April tith, 1858. 

“The Ghoorkfl force went to Nnwabgungo at no 
solicitation of wine, The maharajah oiforeri to char 
the country in iu neighbourhood, mA mu to 
understand he should go homo by way of Fyrabad. 
All this seeming advantage l\ I aSjuiesced will¬ 
ingly in his move to Nawabgurtge. Since the 
Ghoorkas have been there, tho British officer in 
charge has expressed much alarm for the safety of 
the force, and I have always had troops in readiness 
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to support it A retreat by way of Bturan ghftt 
would not be nearly so good for our interests as a 
movement by Fykbad, but it is possible tho 
Ghoorkaa may fear the latter. Sir James Out ram 
had employed Maun &iug to make it safe for them, 
and maintain the bridge, i do not wish to be in 
any way responsible far their movements, which are 
quite beyond my powers of direction i perhaps it 
may be better that they should go home as fcugge&ted 
by your lordship. It is not in my power to spare 
British troops to act in concert with them, with re¬ 
spect to the most recent arrangements/' 

Renewed applicatirms for aid to enable 
the Ghoorka® to proceed in safety, even¬ 
tually induced the commander-m-chief to 
accede to the wish of tlie British. officer at 
their head-quarters, and on the 11th of 
April, General Sir Hope Grant, with a 
column, consisting of her majesty 1 ® 7th hus¬ 
sars, h battalion of the rifle brigade, her 
majesty 38th regiment, and the 1st Bengal 
fusiliers, with an ample train of artillery, 
was dispatched from Lucknow to clear the 
way for the Ghoorka anny, which was so 
m uoh «mbarrasscd with cam p foilowere and 
plunder as to be utterly unable to pursue its 
way home in safety. This column having 
cleared the rnuto to Raimiuggcr about sixty 
miles from Lucknow, left the Ghoorkim to 
pursue the remainder of the homeward 
march by themselves and returned to Luck¬ 
now on the 24-th of the month, having had 
two or three sharp skirmishes with strag¬ 
gling parties of the enemy in the course of 
their progress across the country. 

As soon as the operations of the com- 
mander-in-chief had rendered the ultimate 
conquest of Lucknow a matter of certainty, 
u proclamation was prepared by order of the 
govern or general, addressed to the chiefs 
and people of Oude, explanatory of the in¬ 
tentions of the govern men t towards them, 
and in due time the document was tor- 
warded for publication. As the Oude pro¬ 
clamations became at a subsequent period a 
topic of warm and frequent discussion in 
the British parliament, well as in India, 
it is proper that the ci ream stances under 
which they originated, and by which they 
were afterwards accompanied, should be re¬ 
ferred to in derail. It will be observed that 
a difficulty arose upon the very threshold of 
these proceedings. The proclamation of the 
governor-gen end was transmitted by order 
of ins excellency to Sir dames Outram, who 
by virtue of his office as chief commissioner 
of Oude, bad superseded the military 1 autho¬ 
rity of Sir Colin Campbell—the supremacy 
of the latter having ceased with the conquest 
of the city. 
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Proclamation .— 41 The army of bis excellency the 
commamderam-chief is in possession of Lucknow, 
and the city lies at the mercy of the British govern¬ 
ment, wWe authority h has for nine months re bel¬ 
li ously defied and resisted; This resistance, begun 
by a mutinous soldiery, has found support from the 
inhabitants of the city and of the province of Dude 
at large. Many who owed 1 heir prosperity to the 
British government, as well those who believed 
themselves aggrieved by it, have joined in this bad 
cause, and have ranged themselves with the enemies 
of the i-tatc. They Have been guilty of a great crime, 
and have subjected themselves to a just retribution. 
The capital of their country is now once more in the 
hands of the British troops. From this day it will 
be held by a force which nothing can withstand, 
and the authority of the government will be carried 
into every corner of the province. The time, then, 
has come nt which the ri^ht horn the governor- 
general of India deems it right to make known thu 
mode in which the British government will deal 
with the talookdars, chiefs, and landholders of Oude 
and their followers. 

“ The first care of the governor-general will be to 
reward those who have been steadfast in their alle¬ 
giance at a time when the authority of the govern¬ 
ment was partially overborne, and who have proved 
this by the support and assistance which they have 
given to British officers. Therefore the right hen. 
the govern or. general hereby declares that Drigbejjie 
Sing, rajah of Rulrempore | KooiwmU Sing, rajah 
of Pudnaha; Rao Hurdeo Bukah Sing, of Kuti- 
aree; Kashteperihaud, talookdar of SissaLndeu; 
Zuhr Sing, zemindar of Gopaul Kheir; and Chun- 
dcekdl. zemindar of Mor&on (BaiswHrah), are hence¬ 
forward the sde hereditary proprietors of the lamb 
which they held when Oude came under British 
rule, subject only to such moderate assessment as 
may he imposed upon them, and that those loyal 
men will be further rewarded in such manner and to 
such extent as, upon consideration of their merits 
and their position, the governnr^geumL shall deter¬ 
mine. A proportionate measure of reward and 
honour according to their deserts will be conferred 
upon others, in whose favour like claims may bo 
established to the satisfyction of the government. 

H The governor-geaera! further proclaims to the 
people of Oude that, with the above-men honed ex¬ 
ceptions, the proprietary right m the soil of the 
province is confiscated to Use British government, 
which will dispose of that right b such manner as it 
may scam fining. To tlmse talookdara chief®, and 
landholders, with their followers, who ahull make 
immediate aubmlsaion to the chief commissioner of 
Oude, surrendering their arms and obeying his 
orders, the right ho n. the go v cm or * genera 1 prom bea 
that their lives and honour shall be sale, provide^ 
that their hands are unstained with English bluoH 
murderously shed. 

" But, as regards any further indulgence which 
maybe extended to them, and the Condi lion in which 
they may hereafter be placed, they must throw 
tSiemselveft upon ihe justice and mercy of the British 
government. To those among them who shall 
promptly come forw ard and give support to the chief 
commissioner their support in the res to ration of 
peace and order, this indulgence will be large, and 
the,governor-general will bu ready to view liberally 
the claims which they may thus acquire to a reslit u- , 
tion of their former rights. As participation in the 
murder of EngusbiueD and Luglisnwomen will 
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exclude those -who are guilty of it from all mercy, ko 
will those who have protected English lives bo 
specially entitled to consideration and leniency. 

“ By order of the right lion, the governor-gen era! 
of India. 

k .G* F. EpMOKftTODTE, 
“Secretary to the Government of India* 

H Allahabad, March 14tb. w 

The following ox plana toiy letter, dictated 
liy Viscount Canning, and signed by Ida 
secretary, accompanied the proclamation:— 

“Allahabad, March 3rd, 1830, 

“£Sir,—I an 1 directed by the right honourable the 
governor-gotiernl, to enclose to you a copy of a pro* 
d&mation which Is to be issued by the chief com- 
miasioTier at Lucknow, n% soon as the British troops 
under ids excellency the commander-i o-ehief shall 
have possession or command of the city* 

41 2. This proclo motion is addressed to the chiefs 
ant! inhabitant* of Oude only, and not to the sepoys 

“3. The governor-general has not considered it 
desirable that this proclamation should appear until 
the capital is either actually in our hands or lying 
at our mercy. Be believes that any proclamation 
put forth in Oude in a liberal and forgiving spirit 
would be o feu to misconstruction, and capable of 
perversion, if not preceded by a manifestation of our 
power \ and that this would bo especially the 
at Lucknow—which, although it has recently been 
the scone t.f unparalleled heroism and daring, end 
of one of the most bnUwnt and successful feats of 
arms which British India 1ms ever witnessed—is 
sail sedulously represented by the rebel: as being 
be von d cur power to take or to hold. 

B an exemption, almost general, from the 
penalties of death, transportatJon, and imprison¬ 
ment, such as i& now about to be offered to men 
who hove been in rebellion, had beer, publicly pro¬ 
claimed before a heavy blow had been struehj it is 
at least as likely that resistance would have been 
encouraged by the beaming exhibition of weakness 
ns that it would have been disarmed by a generous 
forbearance. 

I 5, Translations of the proclamation into Bin dee 
und Persian accompany this despatch, 

II d, It will be for the chief commissioner in com¬ 

munication with his excellency the coin mander-in- 
idilef, to determine the moment at which the pro¬ 
clamation shall be published, and the maimer of 
disseminating it through the province; as also the 
mode in which those who may surrender themselves 
umh r it shall he Shinediately and for the present 
dealt wish, 1 

11 7, Thi« last, question, considering that we shall 
not be in firm possession of any large portion of the 
province when the proclamation begins to take 
effect, and that the bulk of our troops, native .is 
well as European, will be needed for other purposes 
tfitm to keep guard through its districts —u one of 
some difficulty. It it clear, too. that the same 
treatment will not be applicable to all who may pre¬ 
sent themselves, 

rl 8. Amongst these there may he some who have 
been continuously in arm,i against the government, 
and who have shown inveterate opposition to the 
last, but w ho are free from the suspicion of having 
put to death or injured Europeans who fell in their 
way* 

*' 9. To these men their lives are guaranteed ami 


thetr honour; that Is, in native acceptation, they 
will neither bo transported across the sea, nor placed 
in prison, 

** 10. Probably the most easy and effectual way of 
disposing of tin m t In the first instance, will hi to 
require that they shall reside in Lucknow under 
surveillance and in charge of an officer appointed 
for that purpose. 

"11. Their ultimate condition and place of resi¬ 
de nee may re me in to he determined hereafter, when 
the chief commissioner shall be able to report imly 
to the governor-gene ml upon the individual charac¬ 
ter nnu past conduct of each, 

“12* There will be others who, although they 
have taken up anus against the governmr< tt, have 
done so less heartily, and upon whom, for athfcr 
causes, the chief tom missioned may not see reason 
to pul mtrafint These, after surrendering, their 
arms, might bo allowed to go to iheir homes, with 
such security for their peaceable conduct as the 
chief commU mo nor may think proper to require* 
u 13, One obvious security will be that of making 
it clearly undeptpod by th*m, that the amount of 
favour which they shall hereafter receive, and the 
condition on which they shall be reestablished will 
be in part dependent upon their conduct after clia- 
miasah 

“ 14. The permission to return to their homes 
must not be considered as a reinstatement of them 
in the posamion of their lands, for the deliberate 
disposal of which the government will preserve itself 
unfettered. 

(f 16. There will probably be a third Haas, less, 
compromised by acts of past hostility to the govern- 
mem, in whom the chief commissioner may s»e 
reason to repose enough of confidence to justify 
tln-ir services being at once enHated on the wide of 
order/ towards the maintenance of w hich in their 
respective districts they might be called upon to 
organise a temporary ppliei 
“ 1G* The foregoing remarks apply to the lalonk- 
dara and due fa of the province. As regards their 
followers who may make submission with them, 
these, from their n Limbers, must of necessity he dis¬ 
missed io their homes. But before this is done, 
their names and places of residence should he regis¬ 
tered, and they should receive a warning that any 
disturbance of the peace or resistance of authority 
which may occur in their neighbourhood, will be 
visited, not upon the individual offenders alone, but 
by heavy fines upon the villages* 

14 17. I am to observe that the governor-genet*! 
wishes the chief commissioner to consider what has 
been above written as suggestion f. rather than in¬ 
struction*, and as indicating generally the spirit in 
which his lordship desires that the proclamation 
should be followed up, without lying down the 
action of the chief commissioner in matters which 
may have to he judged under circumstances which 
cannot he foreseen* 

“ 18 . There remains one more point for notice, 

° 19- The proclamation is addressed to the chiefs 
and in habitant of Dude, not to mut ineers* 

“ 20. To the latter, the governor-general docs not 
intend that any overture should be made at present* 
“21* But It is possible that some mayriumnder 
themselves, or seek terms and it it nectary that 
tiie chief commissioner should be prepared to meet 
any advances from them. 

H 22* Tht sole promise which can he given to any 
mutineer Is, that his life shall be spared; and this 
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promise must not be made if the man belongs to ft 
regiment which has murdered its officer*, or if there 
be other prima f&cw reason to suppose that he has 
been implicated in any specially atrocious crime. 
Beyond tbs guarantee uf life to those who, not 
coming within the above-stated exception, shad sur¬ 
render themselves, the governor-general cannot sane* 
tion the giving of any specific pledge* 

ff 23. Voluntary submission will be counted in 
mitigation of punishment; but nothing must be 
said to tho$e who so submit vhemselves which shall 
bar the government from awarding to each such 
measure of secondary punishment as in its justice it 
may deem fitting.—1 have, 

(Signed) i *G, F. Bbmonstohb,” 

Tlie terms of the proclamation, and the 
arguments irj support of it, conveyed by 
the above fatter, did not appear to the 
chief commissioner to meet the require* 
incuts of the ease; and he accord iugly 
transmitted his view of the exigency for 
the con side ration of govern tpeut, before 
giving currency to the proclamation. His 
letter wna as follow :— 

*Cump t Chimlut, Mardi 8th, 1858* 
f< Sir,—I tuq directed to acknowledge the receipt 
of yourdetter. jNo. 181, dated 3rd Instant, enclosing 
a proclamation tc be issued to the landholders, 
chiefs, and inhabitants of Oude, upon the fall of the 
capital. 

* 2. Iu thl# proclamation an hereditary title in their 
estates I? pimuked to such land holders rts have been 
Kieadfaet in. their allegiance, and, with these excep¬ 
tions, the proprietary right m the soil of the province 
is confiscated. 

41 3. The chieF-commi sal oner desires me to observe 
that, in his belief, there are not a dozen landowners 
in lire province who have not themselves borne arms 
against us* or sent a representative to the durbar, or 
resisted the rebel government with men or money. 
The effect of the pr^datuatieS, therefore, will he to 
confiscate the entire proprietary right in the soil ^ 
and i his being th ■ case, it is, of course, hopeless to 
attempt to enlist the landowners on the side of order; 
on the contrary, it i» the chief comEnissloncF* firm 
eor.victioii that ns soon as the chiafs and talookdars 
become acquainted with the determination of the 
government to coufiteate their rights, they will be¬ 
ta ks themselves at once to their domains* and pre¬ 
pare for a desperate and prolonged resistance, 
il 4. The chief commissioner deems this matter of 
such vital importance, that, at the risk of being 
deemod importunate, he ventures to submit his views 
once more* m the hope that the right hou. the gov¬ 
ernor-general may yet be induced to reconsider the 
subject, 

11 5, Ho is of opinion that the landholders wet# 
most unjustly treated under our settlement opera¬ 
tions, and even had they not been so, that it would 
have required ft dagree of fidelity on their part quite 
foreign to the usual character of an Asiatic, to have 
remained faithful to our government under the 
shocks to which it was exposed in Oude. In fact, 
it was not until 0«r rule w as virtually at an end* the 
whole country overrun, m$ the capital in the hands 
of the rebel soldkrjj that the talookdarx, smarting 
sa they were under the loss of their lands, aided 
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against us. The chief comm led oner thinks, there¬ 
fore, that they ought hardly to be considered as 
rebels, hut rather as honourable enemies* to whom 
terms. ruch as they could without loss of dignity 
accept, fehoutd be offered at the termination of the 
campaign. 

'*If these men ba given back their lands, they 
will at once aid us in restoring order; and a police 
will soon be organised with their co-operation, 
which will render unnecessary the presence of cur 
enormous army to r«-establish tranquillity and con¬ 
fidence, 

“ But, Ef their life and freedom from imprisonment 
only be offered, they will resist; and the chief com¬ 
missioner foresees that we are only at the commence¬ 
ment of a guerilla war for the extirpation, mot and 
branch. of this class of men, which will involve the 
loss of thousands of European* by battle i disease, and 
exposure. It mmt be borne in mind that this species 
of warfare bn* always been peculiarly harassing to our 
Indian forces, and will be far more so at present, when 
we are without a native army. 

i( G. For the ebovu reasons* the chief commissioner 
earnestly requests that such landholders and chiefs 
as have not been accomplices in the cold-blooded 
murder of Europeans may bi j enlisted cm our side by 
the restoration of their ancient possessions* subject 
to such restrictions a*? will protect their dependents 
from oppression. If his lordship jjgree to this pro- 
position, it will not; yet be ton late to communicate 
hk assent by electric telegraph before the fall of the 
city, which will probably not, taka place far some 
days. Should no euoh communication be received, 
the chief commissioner will act upon his pres cm 
instructions, satisfied that be has done all in hia 
power to convince his lordship that they will be in¬ 
effectual to re-eslablisb our rule on a firm basis in 
Oude.—I have, &e., 

(Signed) “ G. CoiTPEit, 
“Secretary to Chief Go mm is&t on erft 

The objections thus urged were replied 
to by the following letter from the secre¬ 
t-ary to the governor-general;— 

il Allahabad, March 10th, 1858, 

u Sir,—Your secretary's letter of the 8th instant 
was delivered to rue at no early hour this morning, 
by Captain F, Birch, and It will receive ft detailed 
rvpb in due course. 

4t Meanwhile, X am desired by the right hon. the 
governor-general to subjoin ft clause which may he 
inserted in the proclaim ution (forwarded with my 
letter, No, 191, of the 3rd instant), after the jmra 
graph which ends with the words justice and mercy 
of the British ^nveriiment.* 

M J To th dag am on gat then i wh o sh all prom ptl y com e 
forward* and give to the chief commissioner their 
support in the restoration of peace and order, this 
indulgence will be large, and the governor-general 
will be ready tc view liberally the claims which they 
nifty ihus acquire to a restitution of their former 
rights*” 

*- 2 . This clause will add little or nothing to your 
discretion ary power, but it may serve to indicate 
more cltmrfy to the tolookdars the liberal spirit in 
which the governor-gen era! is prepared to review and 
reciprocate any advance* on their pari. 

** 3. It is expected that you wilt fmd means to 
translate this additional clause into the vernacular 
languages, and that you will be able to have copies 
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of the proclamation, so amended, prepared Sn suffi¬ 
cient numbers for immediate use. If moiv abend d 
be required, the magistrate of Cawnpore will litho¬ 
graph them cn jour requisition. 

*M. It is very important, as you will readily see, 
that every copy of the vernacular version of the pro* 
clamatiou fient to you^ith my letter of the Sid hast, 
should be carefully destroyed.—I have, &o, t 
(Signed) I’. LoMPNST 0 N«, 

r Secretary, Government of India, with the 
0 r J ve m or-gen era! /' 

Some unexpected delay occurred in tlie 
transmission of the detailed reply, which 
did not reach the chief commissioner until 
the beginning of April; and during the 
interim! between that time and the begin¬ 
ning of the previous month, the people of 
Qnde remained wholly ignorant of the 
terms upon which their very existence de¬ 
pended. It, however, at length reached its 
destination, and was m follows;— 

“Allahabad, March 31st, 1858. 

"Sir,—In replying at once on the 10 th in slant to 
your secrete ryV letter of the 8th, in which you urged 
reasons against the issue of the proclamation tc the 
taiookdura and land hold era of Oude, which had 
been transmitted to you by thu right honourable the 
governor-general, my answer was confined to com¬ 
municating to you the addition which his lordship 
wax willing to make to that proclamation without 
entering into the general ipieMlons wised in your 
letter. The governor-general desires me to express 
hta hop© that you will not have supposed that the 
arguments adduced by you were not fully weighed 
by him, or that your opinion upon u subject tn which 
you are so well entitled to pier one, has not boon 
received with sincere respect* alihoifgh h q was unable 

to concur in it. 

** 2, I am now directed by his lordship to explain 
the grounds upon which t ho corner■ advocated in 
your letter—■'namely, that su ob landholders and chi elk 
agt have not been accbmpiioes in the cold-blooded 
murder of Europeans should bo enlisted on our sMe 
by the restoration of their ancient possessiom, sub* 
ject to such restrictions as wo 11 protect their depen¬ 
dents from oppression—is, in the opinion of the 
govern or-genera 3, mad missib 1 e. 

“3. The governoi'general entirely agrees with 
you in viewing the talookdars anil IrimfhoMera of 
Uuda in & very different light from that in which 
rebels in our old provinces are to be regarded. The 
people of Glide nad bmi subjects of the British 
government for Tittle more than one year when the 
mutinies broke out; they had become so by no net 
of their own. By the Introduction of our rule 
many of Hie chiefs bad suffered a loss of property, 
and nil bad experienced u diminution of the im¬ 
portance and avI Jinm po wer which they bad hitherto 
enjoyed; and it is no marvel that those amongst 
them who bad thus been losem should, when they 
buy our authority dissolved, have hastened to shake 
off their new allegiance. 

*‘4. The governor-general views these circum¬ 
stances ns a palliation of acta of rebellion, even 
where hostility has been most active ana systematic. 
Accordingly, punishment by death or imprisonment 
Is at once put aside by the proclamation in the case 
of all who ahull submit themselves to the govern- 
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merit, and who are not murderers; and whilst con- 
liscaiion of proprietary rights in the land is de¬ 
clared to be the general polity, the means of 
obtaining move dr less of exemption from it, and 
of establishing a claim lo restitution of rights, have 
been pointed out, and arc within the reach of &U 
without injury to tbeic honour. Nothing move is 
required for this than that they should promptly 
tender their adhesion, and help to main tain peace 
and order, 

n 5. The governor^general considers that the 
cnurse thus taken 1$ no consistent with the dig* 
ntly of the government, and abundantly lenient* 
To have followed that which is suggested in your 
seerfitmys letter would, in his lordship 1 * opinion, 
have been to treat |ho rebels not only honourable 
enemies, but as enemies who had won the day, 

"In thu course of the rebellion, most of the 
leaders in it, probably all, have retaken to them- 
selm the buds and villages of which they were 
deprived, by thu summary settlement which fob 
lowed the establishment of our government in 
Oudfl. If, upon the capture of Lucknow by t3ie 
eomrimuderrin-chief, before our strength had been 
seen or felt in the distant districts, and before «ny 
submission had been received or invited from them, 
the bights of the rebel dhiefa to nil their ancient 
possessions had been recognised by the government, 
it ia not. possible that the act would not have been 
viewed as dictated by fear or v ,itkium It would 
have led the people of 0 ide f and all who are watch¬ 
ing the course of events m that province, to the 
conclusion that rebellion against the British govern¬ 
ment cannot be a losing game; and although it 
might have purchased an immediate return to order, 
it would not assuredly have placed the future peace 
of the province upon lx secure foundation. 

' 8, You observe, indeed, that the land ho Id ora 
wore moat unjustly treated under our Settlement, 
The governor-general d—ires mo to observe, that if 
this were unreservedly the case, or if the proceed¬ 
ings of the commissionera by which many of the 
Udookdiirs were deprived of portions of then posses¬ 
sions had been generally unjust, he would gladly 
have concurred in your recommendation, and would 
have been ready, at the risk of any misinterpreta¬ 
tion of the motives of the government, to reinstate 
rhe talookdors at mica hi their old bd&seesfemfl* 
But it is not ao. As a question of policy, indeed, 
the governor-general considers that it uiay well bo 
doubted whether the attempt to introduce into 
Code a system nf village settlement in jlace of rise 
old settlement under ulookdars was a wise one ; but 
this i> a point which need not he discussed hero. Aa 
a question of justice, it is certain that the land ami 
villages taken from the talookdars had* fur the most 
part, been usurped by them through fraud or violence. 

M 7. That unjust decisions wevb come to by some 
of our local officers ui investigating and judging the 
titles of the landowner® is, the govmior-gtun-al 
fears, too true; but ths proper way of rectifying 
such injustice is by a rehearing where complaint s i 
made* This, you arc aware, is the course which the , 
governor-gen end is prepared to adopt, and to curry 
out in a liberal and conciliatory spirit. It is a very 
different one from proclaiming that jntUacrimhfutc 
restitution of all their ancient possessions is at once 
to be yielded to the landowners. 

“8. That the hostility of the talookdars of Gudtf 
who have been most active agnm*t the British gov¬ 
ernment hua been provoked, or is excused, by the 
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injuatieu with which they have been treated, would 
seem to be your opinion* 

M But I srii to obierve, that there are some facts 
which deserve to be weighed before pronouncing 
th*t this i« the fisse, 

** 9. No chiefs hare been more open m their re¬ 
bellion than the rajahs of Chtirda, Hhings, 
Qonda. The goveritor-generat believes that the 
first of these did not lose a single village by the 
summary settlement* and certainly his assessment 
w »a materially reduced* The second was dealt with 
in a like liberal manner* The rajah of Good a lost 
about thirty villages .out of -100; but his assessment 
Wftft lowered by some KhOOO rupees* 

11 10* No one was more benefited by* the change 
of government than the young rajah' of N&upara. 
Hia estates had been tha object of a civil war with a 
rival claimant for three jeo/s, and of these be was 
at once recognised as sole proprietor by the British 
government, losing only six villages out of mote 
than a thousand. His mother was appointed guar- 
dim 1 !:, but her troops have been fighting ugairust us 
at Luckno w from the beginning* 

“11- The rajah of B now rent, also a minor* was 
treated with equal liberality* Every village was 
settled with hia family; yet these people turned 
upon Captain Hearsay end Ida partVj refused them 
shelter, pursued them, captured the {adieu, and sent 
them into Lucknow* 

” 12* Ushruf Bux Khan, a large tdookdar in 
, Oomia, who had long been an object of persecution 
| by the late govemmeui, was established in the pog * 
sesaicn of oil his property by u&; yet helms been 
strongly hostile. 

“ K>. It is ulear that injustice at the hands of the 
British govern moot has not been the cause; of the 
licHiliiy which* in these in.-Unices at bast, has been 
displayed towards out rule* 

° 14. The moving spirit of these men and of 
others amongst the chiefs of Ouda must be looked 
for elsewhere; and, in the opinion of the governor- 
general, it is U> he found mainly in the repugnance 
which they feel to suffer any restraint of their 
hitherto arbitrary powers over those about them, to 
a diminution oi tfirir importance by being brought 
under equal lows, and to the obligation or disband¬ 
ing then" armed followers, and of living a peaceful 
an I orderly life. 

* J The penally of confiscation of property is no 
mure than a just one in such case& as have been 
above rcoiled; md although considerations of 
policy eirnl mercy, and the newness of our rule, pre¬ 
scribe a relaxation of the sentence more or Jess large 
according to the features of each case, this relaxation 
must be preceded by submission ; and the governor- 
general cannot conseq# to oifer ell, without distinc¬ 
tion, nn entire exemption from penalty, nnd the 
restoration of all former poa>esaioi3H, even though 
they should not have been guilty of the murder of 
Europeans*—I have, &c,, 

(Signed) (f 0. L ECMoarSTQftE, 
u Secretary to the Government of India, 
with the Governor-general,' 7 

By the middle of April, the proclamation, 
aided by the judicious but stringent regula¬ 
tions of the authorities, began to produce a 
beneficial effect upon the city, into which 
the fugitive inhabitants were daily return¬ 
ing j and such of them of importance aa 
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had remained concealed upon the entry of I 
the English troops, now came from their r 
hiding-plac#/to offer homage and seek for i 
pardon. The civil power, efficiently repre¬ 
sented, hud resumed its authority, and pro¬ 
ceeded to restore law and order, and police, 
and a system of rewards and punish¬ 
ments- Police were euro!Jed, and than- 
nalia or stations wore established ; crimi¬ 
nals were handed over to the judge or to 
the triangles: but it could not be expected 
that after so violent a convulsion, the ele¬ 
ments of order could Instantly subside into 
a perfect culm, or that confidence could be 
universally restored, The whole city had 
been a chaos—a place of terror and hide- 
sci ibable confusion ; and the license inevi¬ 
table after the storm of a large city, had 
been magnified even beyond its actual 
limits* Thousands of the citizens returned 
to their homes, or to the wrecks of them; 
but tons of thousands would never return l 
to Lucknow, for the court, and the uawabs 
and rajahs who once maintained them, 
were gone for ever, and their palaces were , 
desolate* 

Simultaneously with the restoration of j 
something like order in the government of 
the city, arrangements were made for its 
future occupancy; and the chief engineer, \ 
Brigadier Napier, 1LE>, submitted to the 1 
chief commissioner aud commander-in-chief 
a report on the most practical method of 
clearing away the obstruction* to military 
operations, so that the troops might act 1 
efficiently in case of a future sudden out¬ 
break of the inhabitants. By his plan, the | 

Mochre Bowing between the old residency j 
compound and the Great Imaumbarra, 1 
which was situated upon an elevated por¬ 
tion of the plain in which the city stands, 1 
was selected as the key of the British posi¬ 
tion, diverging from which* wide streets 
were to he cleared through the winding I 
lanes and masses of houses that intervened 
between it and the various strategic points, 
such streets forming military roads con¬ 
necting the several points with each other | 
aud with the Milch ee Bowuri. On the I 
north side, the Badshahagh (or King's Gar¬ 
den) was to he held as an outpost, and the 
suburbs on the same side, between it ami 
the bridges over the Goomtee, were to he 
entirely swept away, nod the area cleared 
—the desolation thus rendered necessary 
being looked upon as a just and natural 
consequence of rebellion. 

No sooner was the city of Lucknow 
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clearly and unequivocal)# again in the bauds 
of the English civil authorities, than Sir 
Colin Campbell completely broke up the 
army of Oude. The troops hud nothing 
more to do at that spot, while their services 
were urgently needed elsewhere. The re¬ 
giments were reorganised into brigades and 
divisions; new officers were appointed in 
lieu of all absent on sick leave; and the 
dispersion of the army commenced. 

Of the troops, which remained at Luck¬ 
now after the departure of many of the 
brigades, few escaped the inconveniences 
attending the heat of an Indian equinox, 
so severely felt by Europeans. The re¬ 
action upon the system produced by a 
forced calm after a lengthened period of 
almost maddening excitement, also con¬ 
tributed to furnish its quota to the military 
hospitals; and many brave soldiers who 
had passed scatheless through the perils of 
unnumbered fights, were prostrated by the 
less glorious, but not less deadly alterna¬ 
tive of sickness. The regimental hospitals 
wore most efficient and creditable to the 
medical department of the service-—stores, 
medicine, attendance, were all in abun¬ 
dance ; and for every wounded or sick 
man there was an attendant to brush away 
the flies* with a hand punkah, and to fan Iris 
face. The food and stores of all kinds, 
supplied to the army, were acknowledged to 
be of excellent quality, and furnished most 
satisfactory tests of the ability and energy 
Of the Indian commissariat. 

The escape of the rebel forces from 
Lucknow, at the close of the siege, was 
numerically far more extensive and serious 
than had been expected or wished for by 
those who looked forward to a speedy 
pacification of I.ilia. How fur the result 
disappointed those immediately responsible 
for the fact, themselves only knew; hut 
Whether it had been foreseen or not, the 

* An actant surgeon in the division under 
Brigadier Franks, thus described the torments to 
which every one m camp was exposed from these 
annoying mseeU l write this in my tent in 
esm J (the thermometer Is at 100°) f not a breath of 
wind, and the flies—1 can pity the Egyptians now 
--the tent, is filled with them, and everything edible 
covered with them. We diink and eat fires; and, 
in onr turn, are eaten by them. They nestle in 
your hair, and commit the most decided bu Scums Itt 
your tea or soup. Old-fashioned looking crickets 
cotrie out of holes and stare at you; lizards run 
wildly across the tent; and aots, by the ihouaands* 
ply their wonted avocations, utterly unmindful of 1 
voir presence. When night arrives, it becomes n 
litlle cooler, the candles lire fit, all the flies except 
the suicides have gone to most upon the tent poles, 
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immediate dispersion of large bodies of 
armed troops over the adjacent districts 
could not but he productive of renewed 
anxiety and trouble. From information 
which reached the commander-hi-chief 
towards the end of March, it appeared that 
Nana Sahib was then at Bareilly with 
Khan Baharioor Khan, and 2,000 men; 
that the Begum of Oude was at Khyrabad 
with 10,000 more; that other 2,000 were 
intrenched at Shahjehanpore; and that 
Khan Baharioor and the Nana wore ar¬ 
ranging .4 scheme of operations that should 
have for its theatre the vast province of 
Ruhileunil* the greater part of which still 
continued, as it had been for the previous 
nine months* in the bauds of the rebels* 
whose numbers were now augmented by 
some of the mutinous regiments that 
managed to escape from Lucknow. 

On the 20th of March, the commander- 
in-chief issued a general order* prescribing 
to the several columns or divisions of the 
army that had been engaged in the opera¬ 
tions at Lucknow, the duties to which they 
were to he thenceforth devoted. The Slit 
amt 78th regiments were removed from the 
Ahimbagh to Caw up ore ; the artillery in 
park at the former place was to be t\v ided 
—-some to join the camp at Lucknow* the 
remainder to move with the he ad-quarters 
of the 5th regiment. The troops left at 
Lucknow, consisting of the 20th* 28th, 
33rd* 53rd* 9Qth* and part of the 93rd* 
British regiments* with thfi 2nd dragoon 
guards* three Punjab regiments of horse, 
and Various detachments of artillery and 
engineers, were formed into a division under 
Sir Hope Grant, who had with him Bri¬ 
gadiers W. Campbell and Barker* as sub¬ 
ordinate commanders. Sir Edward Lugard 
was directed to form and command a divi¬ 
sion* to be called the u Arimgurh field 
force/' to consist of tier majesty's 10th 

ruid you fancy that your troubles are over. Vain 
hope [ The tent door:* are o^cn. In files a locust, 
hops into some dish, kicks* himself out agmii* hitting 
you in the face, and finally bolts out at the opposite 
door. Then comes a flock of moths, ali sizes arid 
shape*; Which dart madly at the lights. At last you 
put out your candle, and get into btd, when a new 
sound commences-“hum-hum, aotnething soft end 
light settles on your face and hands, a sensation of 
red-hot needles intimates that the mosquitoes are 
upon you. The domestic flea and bug alrfo abound* 
their Appetite a quite unimpaired by the climute. 
Jackals tmd pariah dogs yell and liowl all •Bight- 
Bay dawns and you have your flies down upon 
you as lively us ever. Gnu needs bu tired, to sleep 
with such teat comforts, arid such pertinacious 
visitors/’ 
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regiment, with detachments of cavalry, 
artillery, and engineers* and whatever other 
troops might nt the time be in the Azim- 
gurii district- Another division, for service 
in Rohilcuud, comprising the 42ml, 
and y irt of the 98nl infantry, two bat¬ 
talions of the rifts brigade, the 1st Bengal 
Europeans, two regiments of native in¬ 
fantry, the 7th hussars and 9th lancers, 
three regiments of Punjab cavalry, with the 
naval brigade belonging to her majesty's 
steam-frigate Shannon, and detachments of 
artillery and engineer** were placed under 
the command of General Walpole, For 
each of these grand divisions of the army 
o( Qude, a campaign of extraordinary di0i- 
culty presented itself, whether as regarded 
I he hamming and desultory nature of the 
operations width the pecuKar tactic* of the 
rebel commanders rendered compulsory, or 
the lieat of the weather, which had now 
become interne, and materially impaired 
the energetic action pi European troops. 

But whatever were the diflicalues to be 
yet encountered, the gratifying fact re¬ 
mained, that the important city of Luck¬ 
now, with its palaces and fortifications, and 
garrisoned by a force at least four times 
exceeding the number of its assailants, had 
bowed to the valour of British arms, and 
was now at fixe mercy of its captors. Twice 
had the vast and exulting host of insur- 
gar": that had converted it into a san- 
gi. inary battleground, Keen the English 
columns retire but half victorious from the 
walls ; and it may have been, that, in spire 
of the loss by which the temporary respite 
from final defeat v/a& obtained, the rebels 
yet hoped t hat mere numbers, aided by the 
courage of despair, would obtain for them a 
similar result when the next struggle 
should occur, and that the survivors of 
their forces would see the English flag a 
third time bora# backward from their city. 
They knew, indeed, that the besieging 
army had been swelled by thousands of 
men fresh from Euftipe; but they had also 
s^eu their own ranks for many weeks con¬ 
tinually augmented by fugitive bands from 
all parts of India. If, therefore, numbers 
could avail, they had reason for hope. But 
whatever their ground of confidence, it 
must have been dissipated in a moment* 
when the tremendous power of such an 
artillery us Sir Colin Campbell had col¬ 
lected were directed against their walls* 
Before that fire, no native force of India 
could stand; ami thus the myriads who 
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garrisoned Lucknow were driven from 
stronghold to stronghold, and from palace 
to palace, until nothing remained for them 
but lives preserved to them by precipitate 
atiq inglorious flight. 

Qc the part of the English, the victory 
waa assuredly great; and its importance 
was not confined to the mere fact of the 
recovery of Lucknow—but it was not with¬ 
out its alloy. Amongst the noble blood 
poured out amidst the streets and palaces 
of the city, was some which flowed through 
the veins of men whose names belong to 
history, and whose loss to their country 
was poorly compensated by the capture of 
a rebellious city, and the dispersion of its 
ignoble garrison. 

Public opinion ia India, as represented 
by the press of the three presidencies, was 
decidedly adverse to the idea that all 3iad 
been done which might have been nccoiu- 
pUahed by the magnificent army under the 
orders of Sir Gohu Campbell While that 
imposing array of veteran soldiers, with its 
Ghoorka and other allies, was surrounding 
Lucknow, India stood at gaze, and ex¬ 
pected, m the consummation of the grand 
struggle* a carnage in which the revolted 
army of Bengal would be utterly extin¬ 
guished ; but a road of escape—whether 
| through inability to close it, or at the bid¬ 
ding of a dangerous compassion—was left 
open, and through it the greater portion of 
the vast garrison of Lucknow was per¬ 
mit ted to retire unscathed into the more 
difficult region of Kokilcuitd. According 
to the estimate of the Calcutta papers, 
;j,000 rebels perished in the last struggle at 
Lucknow; a loss which was immediately 
replaced by the junction of the remainder 
with the forces of Khun Bahadoor, and 
other chiefs in arms. The capital had 
indeed fallen; but Ouc.e still remained mi- 
subdued, and anarchy reigned in all ita 
provinces. The feelings of the people were 
bitterly hostile to the English rule, and 
all efforts to conciliate them were for a 
1 long ume unavailiogjjjj The country people 
around LucknovVj upon whom much de¬ 
pended for the sustenance of the English 
garrison, w'ouid neither bring pro visions 
into the city, nor supply the troops with 
them; and to r.uch an extent was their 
vindictiveness carried, that the mn in 
search of food dared not wander from the 
main body. The proclamation of the gov¬ 
ernor-general, to which reference has beau 
already made,* was, for a time, supposed to 
* Sets ante, p. 276. 
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have strengthened tins ill-feeling (i It I 
makes” said a writer in the Friend of\ 
India, '* every mm in Oude a declared | 
1 enemy, and does not exhibit any means by 
which such enmity can be coerced. As an 
amnesty, the boon conferred is* ridiculous; \ 
for what power have we to put to death | 
| five millions of human beings? The Bri¬ 
tish government will he held op as both 
w eak and rapacious. As weak, in offering 
the life it has not the power to take; a* 
rapacious, in seizing estates to which if. has 
no right” 

At the end of April, "here had been little 
change in the aspect of rebel affairs through¬ 
out Oude. The begum Imd strengthened 




herself in n fortress on the Gogra; the 
moiitvie was at Suiideeki, thirty miles 
north-west of Lucknow; and the prin¬ 
cipal zemindars still held aloof. On the 
British side, General Outram had given 
over charge of the chief commissioners hip 
of Dude to Mi\ Montgomery, who bad 
already distinguished himself by hU able 
administration in the Punjab; and a nevv 
Staff of commissioners aim their subordi¬ 
nates was appointed, to conduct the civil 
government of the country m it should 
progressively fall into their hands tin a ugh 
the exertions of the military force, or by 
the as yet uncertain, imconditioaal submis¬ 
sion of the isemiitdan. 
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In the first glow of satisfaction induced by j 
the triumph achieved at Lucknow, the an¬ 
ticipations of its results were much too san- | 
guiiie* The enemy had certainly been 
driven from their great stronghold ; but 
thev were only scattered abroad to wage a 
fresh and harassing war against European 
troops, the greater part of whom were 
scarcely yet acclimated, in numerous de¬ 
tached bodies, and under circumstances in 
which nil the advantage was jn their ride. 
Under any conditions, a guerilla war was 
undesirable; but with the circumstances* 
that then existed, its necessity was inevi¬ 
table; and, unfortunately. Its duration ap¬ 
peared likely to be interminable. The hot 
weather was just setting in, and during 
the five succeeding months, in a climate 
where exposure to the sun is ordinarily 
deemed fatal, the Biglish troops had the 
combined adverse influences of the eon sou. 


and of a desultory and harassing campaign, 
to contend with. The province of Jiolvil- 
cunt], which was now regarded jin the 
battle-field of the insurrection, was so situ¬ 
ated with regard to the British possessions 
in India, that from thence strong attacks 
might be continually organised, and simul¬ 
taneously made, upon our most important 
posts, by which on all sides it was sur¬ 
rounded* The policy of the command it- 
iu-chief, which admitted of the possibility 
of the enemy's escape frotn Lucknow into 
Ilohilcund, still continued to be largely 
find widely discussed. By many, it 
deemed to bo a mistake on the part of Sir 
Colin; soiae, more generous, attributed the 
fact to circumstance^ beyond bis control; 
while others averred that the evacuation of 
Ourle by the rebels, and their unupornn 
establishment in, lkiliiicund* wns in aucot - 
dunce With the concerted plans of the chief, 
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and was precisely the movement he desired. 
Whatever may have been his intentions, it 
is for us, ia these pages, to deal only with 
his acts. 

In order to trace his operations, it may 
he necessary to recall to memory the gen¬ 
eral position of Affairs at the time of Sir 
Colin Campbell's victorious advance upon 
the capital of Oude, There were then four 
places, and four only, where any consider¬ 
able body of rebels maintained themselves 
hi attitudes of resolute defiance, and with 
marked ascendancy over the adjacent dis¬ 
tricts, Lucknow, of course, was the centre 
and stronghold of the insurrection, its gar-* 
rison representing nothing less than the 
mass of mutineers escaped from Delhi, 
But besides Lucknow, the fort and town of 
Hoteh, itt Rajpootana, and of Jhansie, in 
Bundlecimd, bad remained, from an early 
period of the revolt, in the possession of 
Strong bodies of the insurgents, nor* could 
those provinces be effectually pacified until 
the garrisons in question had been sub¬ 
dued, Lastly, the nucleus of the old 
Gwalior contingent, strengthened, no doubt, 
by large accessions of malcontents and 
m a rand e rs ? had t ak en p ost at Cal pec, from 
which position it advanced at intervals 
against the European troops in its vicinity. 
The places thus indicated were all. on the 
Indian scale of reckoning, within short dis¬ 
tances of each other; and the chief part of 
the British forces had been for some time 
distributed over the same parts of the 
country* It was the policy, however, of 
the commanders to concentrate their efforts 
on the one particular operation which ivas 
recommended by the greatest urgency, or 
promised the most important results /and 
Delhi and Lucknow consequently monopo¬ 
lised, in succession, al) the anxieties of the 
commander-in-chief for the time being* 
Thus Cal pee was disregarded, though Sir 
Colin Campbell, with an overpowering 
force, lay for some time wit hi u fifty miles 
of it, and its mutinous garrison was simply 
held in check by a small corps of observa¬ 
tion stationed at Cawnpore; Kotah and 
Jhansie were left to the operations re* 
spectiveJy of Generals Heberts and Rose, 
who were advancing with columns of suc¬ 
cour from the Bombay presidency; and it 
was reasonably anticipated, that if the main 
force of the rebels could be crushed at 
Lucknow, the smaller bodies of insurgents 
might be dealt with at discretion. Such 
were the anticipations entertained prior to 
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the reoccupation of Lucknow, The escape of 
the greater portion of the rebel troops from j 
that place into Rohilcund, opened a new ' 
field for exertion,, and materially inter¬ 
fered with the realisation of the original ; 
design. 

We shall now resume the narrative of * 
active operations in the field during the hot 
weather campaign of 1858, 

On the 10th of April, General Walpole's 
division, destined for action in Kohikuud, 
broke up from Lucknow, and commenced 
the march, of about 150 nriSes, towards 
Bareilly, then the principal rendezvous of 
the insurgent chiefs of the north-west— 
namely, the Nana Sahib, Khan B&hadoor, 
the Nawab of Futteghur, and others- At j 
the same time Coke's brigade, leaving its | 
position at lioorkee, crossed the Ganges, 
and entered the rebellious province from j 
above. The commander-in-chief also ordered 
his staff down to Cawnpore, intending, with , 
the portion of the army under General i 
Walpole's command, to proceed up the 
right, or Doab side of the Ganges, to Fut- 
tegbor; and thence begin the Rohiieuud 
campaign. 

But it was not only in a north-westerly 
direction from his head-quarters at Luck- • 
now that Sir Cohn Campbell had to look 
for rebels to chastise- Fy mbad, on the 
eastern border of Gude, was occupied by 
an insurgent force, against which a column, 
under Sir Hope Grant, was put in motion 
on the >rth of March; while further away, 
in a south-easterly direction, the important 
town of Azinxgurh* only fifty-aix mites 
N, by E. of Benares, was closely beleaguered 
by the rebels, under Koer Sing, who had 
rendered himself conspicuous among the 
lenders of the insurrectionary movement, by 
his conduct at Arrah in the previous July,* 
Agahist this chief a brigade under the 
command of Sir Edward Lugard, was 
dispatched from Lucknow on the 20th 
March, and the district consigned to its 
protection, embraced a wide field for opera¬ 
tions in the territory between Go ruck pore 
and Benares, which had been reduced to 
order by the advance of the Nepmdese force, 
and the energetic movements of a column 
under Brigadier Franks. Subsequently, 
however, as the district became drained of 
troops by the concentration of the army 
round Lucknow, the insurgents and muti¬ 
neers again appeared in arms, and having 
received an accession of strength from the 
* See ante t p. 104, 















































rebel fugitives of Lucknow, they had reoc- 
copied Gomekpore, and maruhed down to 
attack Azhngurh. Colonel Miiman, com¬ 
manding a wing of the 37th regiment, 
quartered in,the station, upon receiving In¬ 
telligence of their intention, on the 20th of 
the month, marched out to oppose I heir 
advance, taking with him, besides his own 
men, a detachment of the 4-th Madras 
cavalry and two guns. In his anxiety to 
encounter the rebels, he continued to march 
forward Until, nt the village of Atrowlhi, 
about twenty miles from the town, he came 
upon the advanced guard of their force, 
which he immediately attacked and routed, 
but the main body coming up in over¬ 
whelming numbers, the colonel was forced 
to make a precipitate retreat, leaving behind 
him his guns and baggage. Tie, however, 
succeeded in reaching the in trench incuts 
near Azimgurh without any more serious 
loss. The rebels, numbering 4,000 men, 
with four guns, then advanced and took 
possession of the town without opposition 
on the 26th of March ; but on the following 
day, a force, consisting of 2U0 men of her 
majesty's 37th regiment, two guns, and the 
head-quarters division of the 4th Madras 
cavalry, under Colonel Dames of the 37th, 
made a sortie from the intrench ment, driv¬ 
ing the enemy before them with ease, in 
the open country, hut, unfortunately, ven¬ 
turing to attack the town, they wove re¬ 
pulsed, with the lo*s of Captain Bedford of 
the 37th regiment, who was killed in the 
action, and of eleven of the men, who were 
also killed or disabled. Colonel Dames 
then retired to the int.encbmeut, covered 
by his guns and cavalry, and there awaited 
the arrival of reinforcements. 

The following extract from a letter, dated 
Ghazeepore, April 4th, affords an interior 
view of the doings of the rebel chief:— 

H Koer Sing has taken possession of 
Azuitgurk He got hold of the go mast a of 
the Opium agency, and wanted him to pay 
gown 5,000 rupees. Of course, be could 
not give this large sum, so be tied him to a 
gun to blow the poor fellow off, Just at that 
moment our snhliers that were in the fort 
came out, at the time his men were cooking 
their dinner, and killed about forty, and in 
the hurry and eonfusum, a sepoy that knew 
3iiin cut the rope with which the gonmta 
was bound, and lie made Ins escape to 
Ghazecpore. Before l lila man was tied to 
the gun, Kner Sing asked him Low many 
soldiers were in the Ghazeepoie fort, and 


[affair at aziuqvkh. 


about the arrival of the treasure. The man 
said he did not know. He was then asked, 
whether there w ere any steamer.* lying at 
the ghat, on winch point he could give no 
information. The chief laughed, and said, 
f Oh! you want to hide evetfythfeg from me; 
I know very well, there are only thirty-six 
soldiers in the fort, and sit lacs of treasure 
kept in the cutcherry near the western gate 
—what you call Suddur gate.' So you sec, 
the fellow gets all the news of every place. 
The Madras cavalry that were at Azimghur 
would not fight. Those scut here were all 
Mustfulmen — suspicious - looking fellows. 
One day a washerman was .washing our 
clothes, w hen one of them asked, * Whose 
clothes are you washing? 1 The answer 
being, r Sahib loges/ the fellow said, * Wash 
on fora few days more, aud then we will 
see how you will again wash Sahib loges* 
clothes/ Thank God they have gone back 
to Azimgurh. hour of them wanted to 
come inside the factory to see the place, 
but I would not allow them in, I am 
living in the factory. Do not be alarmed 
for me. All will be well, by the Interposi¬ 
tion of Almighty God in behalf of his 
people/' 

Sir Edward Lugard marched from Luck¬ 
now, as before stated, io the last week of 
March, for the purpose of relieving Azmi- 
guih; hut found hu passage obstructed by 
the destruction of a bridge over the Goomtce 
at Sultiuipore, a town thirty-four miles 
south of Dude, on the road to Azimgurh, 
The consequence was of necessity a change 
of route, which was notified to the secretary 
of the governor-general at Allaiialad, in 


telegram 


from Sir Edward 


the following 
Lugard 

w Sultanpore Can tonoientSj April 3th, 1358. 

u Ee so good a* to tell his excellency that l 
arrived here this morning all right, but owing to the 
bridge having been destroyed by Bre, and tli«re 
being no boats, I could not effect a crossing under 
a week; 1 iherotVir^ proceeded down the right bank 
towards J a an pore/' 

Pursuing this route. Sir Edward reached 
the last named place on the 9f.h of the 
mouth; from whence, on the evening of the 
following day, he marched to encounter a 
rebel chuckled nr named G hols um Hussein; 
but ihe enemy had no stomach for *the 
fight, and prudently retired with all possible | 
cele it tv; blit n ot w i thoi 11 $e ri ous 1 oss of ra en 
and guns; thefect was announced by Briga 
tiier-general Lugard, in the following tele 
gram 
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“ Camp Pigree, Aj ri 

“I marched to thiai place yesterday, expect l itg to 
find the force under Gbokuni Hussein which md 
plundered md burnt the village of Seimidnpore live 
previous day, and had actually thvealeni d Jaurpore, 
On arv; 'ng f found that the rebels to the aim her 
of 3,(100 vi lIi Uvu gnus were about fivu nr six miles 
disT /.tl . My tar 0 ap& were too exhausted fyom the 
excessive heat, uni a sixteen miles uarch to pro™ 
c ?t'd ; but in the evening on heaving that there was 
a utovetitem amongst the enemy, T mi sued wild 
three horse artillery gun* and c^vsur'v came up 
with him, killed about eighty, obperWd the xe 
m&inder t mi raptured their iwfl guns, which are 
now in my camp. One officer, Lieutenant Charles 
Havelock* killed, and sis flower? wounded" 

The detour rendered necessary by the 
destruction of the bridge at Sul tan pore, 
materially retarded the advance of LugarcVs 
corps upon Azimgurh, which he did not 
reach until the 15tli of April; but; in the 
meantime, evencs of importance were iu 
progress in the immediate neighbourhood 
of that town, consequent upon the. repulse 
of the troops under Colonel Milmau, and 
the rapid advance of a rebel force under 
Koer Sing. 

As soon as intelligence of the unsuccess- 
full effort of Colonel Miltnan had reached 
Benares, coupled with a ruraour that the 
enemy had actually taken possession of 
A^ioigurh, a force consisting of 450 men of j 
Iter majesty-s 13th regiment, and forty-six | 
of the Madras riihss, were at once dispatched , 
under Lord Mark Kerr, to the aid of the 1 
English commanders. The reinforcement 
also took under its charge a train of 3UQ 
bullock carts, conveying ammunition and 
stores for the troops in the intrench men t. 
Notwithstanding the heavy impediment to 
rapid movement presented by this large 
convoy, the troops marched with such 
celerity, as to arrive within ten miles of the 
station oa the third day after (putting 
Benares. On the following morning (April 
Gth) the force reached Azimgurli, where it 
was confronted by the enemy, who occupied 
a position of great strength on both sideji of 
the main road; their right resting on a 
strung walled village, and their left being 
protected by a ditch mid embankment; they 
had also partly destroyed a bridge in their 

* Tlila officer was a nephew of iho gviierai whose 
namt b intimately cornoeLoci with the series of 
bsillia-Tit trhimphs, crowned by the timely relief of 
Lucknow (mm p. 4 J). The lieutenant, at: the com- 
niejUttment of the mutiny, was adjutant of the 12 th 
Bengal native irregular cavalry, and was thrown out 
o! the regular service by the revolt of that regiment 
He afterwards joined his undu as a volunteer, and 
forums months was more or fc&s actively employed 
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rear, to assist them iu their retreat into the 
town, if necessary. The attack wm com¬ 
menced with great spirit bv the rebels* 
whose fire waa very severe; but the Euro¬ 
peans maintained their claim to victory, by 
driving the enemy back into the town with 
considerable loss. On the British side, one 
officer (Captain Jones) was killed^ and 
another wounded, and twentv-fiye men were 
numbered among the casualties of the day. 
The position of the convoy was, at one 
period of the struggle, extremely critical; as, 
while Lord Mark Kerr was arduously en¬ 
gaged with the enemy Immediately in front 
of him, a large body of the rebel horse 
moved round to the rear, and made a furi¬ 
ous onslaught upon the handful of troops 
left for the protection of the convoy, The 
attempt to cut off the latter, was, however, 
frustrated by the gallantry of the escort, the 
officer in charge of which (Captain Jones) 
was killed in the encounter. After this 
narrow escape from numbers that should 
have been overpowering and resistless. Lord 
Mark Kerr succeeded in reaching the in¬ 
trench meu£ with his charge, where he re¬ 
mained watching the enemy until the arri¬ 
val of the larger force under Sir Edward 
Lugard, enabled him to quit the position for 
active service. The rebel chief did not, how¬ 
ever, wait for an encounter with that general; 
but after a few days of indecision, the 13th 
oi April was reported as auspicious for the 
movement of the force; and on that day, 
Koer Sing and part of his followers quietly 
evacuated the town; the remainder of his 
men and gems marching on the 14th, 
General Logan j being then within seven 
miles oi A&imgurh, which was still occupied 
by a strong body of insurgents belonging to 
the place, and several hundred sepoy* of tho 
mutinied regiments. 

The retirement of the fcree under Koer 
Slug was reported to the government by a 
telegram from the officer commanding at 
Benares, as follows 

lf April 16th, 183& 

" By express dated tins morning the magistrate of 
Aijimgurh reported that a large bod) of the rebels of 
that place with two horse artillery guns had marched 
otb it wn$ supposed towards Ghaz^epore* It being 

in and around Lucknow. When General Lugard 
left the army in Gude, with the column he now' com¬ 
ma n ded, Lieu Leu an t 1 lave 1 ock aceom pan kd him, 
holding a command in a Ghoorka battalion. Tn iho 
skirofli&h nenl Jaiiupori 1 , a lurking scoundrel fled at 
him from h hut window as he pegged, and the abet 
took effect in his face. He survived tbo injury but 
a few hours, and his loss w as a cause of deep regret 
to all that knew him. 
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uiujdrtftm whether any troops can be spared from 
Azifngurii for the protection of Ghazaepore, and as> 
the safety of tb&t place is too important to he left to 
chance, the two companies of her majesty's 34th 
have been ordered to reach Ghtizeepore in two 
marchea t add that the soldiers may not be over- 
fatiguedj X have arranged that one-half of them 
shall, rile on elephants or ekahs” 

On the 15 th of April, as before; mentioned, 
the division under Sir Edward Lugard, came 
within sight of Azimgitrh ; and upon his 
arrival at the bridge of boats which crossed 
the river Tcnnse at that place* he encountered 
a portion of the rebel force, which had been 
left to cover the retreat of Koer Sing. The 
men fought well, and with more determina¬ 
tion than usual; arid it was not without a 
severe struggle, that they were defeated and 
expelled the city. They retired in good order, 
and were pursued for about a dozen miles. 
In the action and pursuit, three of their 
guns were captured, and a few men killed 
and wounded* On the side of the British, 
twenty-five were wounded, among whom 
were Lieutenant Hamilton, of the 3rd 
Sikhs, nid a civilian named Venables, who 
had rendered important service in the early 
days of the revolt; but one only was killed. 
As the retreat of the enemy was in the di¬ 
rection of Gornckpore, and likely to cdufje 
serious embarrassment in that quarter, Sir 
Edward Lugatd dispatched Brigadier Doug¬ 
las, with the 37th and 84th regiments, and 
some cavalry and gtibs in pursuit of them ; 
himself, with the greater part of his force, 
remaining at Azfmgitrh, where, by the 
authority of government, a proclamation 
was issued, offering 25,000 rupees amt a 
free pardon to any rebel, or other person, 
who should apprehend and deliver to the 
British authorities the person of Koer Sing, 
whOj it was supposed, would endeavour to 
gei into the Behar districts with his follow - 
em most of whom were Bhojepore sepoys. 

The troops under Brigadier Douglas 
started in pursuit of the rebel chief, and 
moved with such celerity m to accomplish a 
distance of a hundred miles in five days, 
ultimately overtaking the fugitive and his 
host on the 21st of April, nt a place named 
Bausdch, a town on the liorth bank of the 
Gange s equidistant from (. hazeepore on 
the west, and Chuprah on the oast. After 
k sharp encounter, in which Koer Sing 
h inself was wounded, the enemy was routed, 

tli the loss of a gun and four elephants. 
A marked instance of native hostility to the 
English rule was exhibited in this district by 
the i ahabitouts of the.villages, who rendered 


prompt assistance to the rebel chief in 
crossing the Ganges to Ins hereditary state 
of Jugdeapore, and furnished him with 
information that enabled him to escape 
from a body of Madras cavalry under Colonel 
Cumberlegc, which had been dispatched to 
intercept his flight. Upon his arrival at 
Jugdespore, Koer Sing, who it was reported 
had lost an aim, and been wmivideri in 
the thigh in the recent eucoinUw, was 
joined by several thousand armed villagers 
Collected by his brother, Timer Sing. These 
men were posted in the jungles which, on a 
former occasion, had witnessed the disaster 
of the troops near Arrah. 

This latter place was at the time occupied 
by u British force, consisting of 150 men of 
her majesty's 35th regiment, 50 seamen of 
the naval brigade, and 130 of Itattray's 
Sikhs, the whole under the command of Cap¬ 
tain Le Grand. This officer, hearing of the 
arrival of Koer Sing and his followers at 
Jugdespore, determined to attack the rebels, 
and marched for that purpose with his 
whole force of 350 men, and two 12-pdtmdcr 
howitzers, to encounter not only fearful 
odds in point of numbers, but also a diffi¬ 
culty he ought prudently to have been cog¬ 
nisant of* In approaching the stronghold 
of the rebel chief the path for the troops lay 
through a jungle which swarmed with the 
concealed enemy. The troops were there 
taken by surprise and shot down almost 
without a possibility of resistance. After 
some ineffectual firing of the howitzers a 
bugler fiOUttded the retreat, nrul a panic 
seemed instantaneously to have seized the 
whole force, which was thrown into confu¬ 
sion and took to flight:, abandoning guns 
and elephants, on their way to Arrah, whi¬ 
ther, to Within two miles, they were pursued 
by the exultant enemy, who shot and cut 
down the Bug] tab soldiers without mercy. 
The men of the 35'U regiment suffered most 
severely in this disastrous affair, more than 
two-thirds of their whole number being 
killed or wounded. Among the former were 
the unfortunate commander of the little 
force, Captain Le Grand,Lieutenant Massey, 
and Dr. Clarke* This mortifying calamity, 
in which the unfortunate commander ap¬ 
peared in the heat of military ardour to have 
disobeyed the instructions given to hint by 
the superior authority & the district, occa¬ 
sioned much angry comment; and the result 
was by no meam favourable to the profes¬ 
sional reputation of the officer in command 
I of the ill-fated men who were sent into the 
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jungle-—as cattle are sent ioto the slaughter¬ 
house— to die. 

The following letter supplies a full report 
of this disastrous affair. It is dated from 
Fort Arrah, April 26th#--* On the evening 
of the 22nd instant, a detachment, under 
the command of Captain Le Grand, marched 
out with a view of looking up the mutineers 
at Judgeapore. We marched till halfipasjt 
twelve ofelock, when the detachment wan 
halted for refreshment and rest; and, at five 
the following morning, we again started, 
but* had not proceeded far, when the enemy 
were observed in a village two miles from 
Jufgespore, busily ployed in throwing up 
n breastwork, which pursuit we quickly 
compelled them to abandon. A couple of 
howitzers were moved up, and some shells 
were thrown into the village; and the 7th 
company of the 35 th deployed into line, 
while the Sikhs and sailors advanced in 
quarter distance column, with the 5th 
company thrown out, under Lieutenants 
Ross and Parsons as skirmishers. Upon 
arriving at the village we found it deserted, 
so we pushed on where the road led through 
a grove of mangoes. The skirmishers on 
the right, * observing the enemy in great 
numbers flocking into a formidable position, 
opened fire on them, which was taken up 
by the whole line. The column was then 
halted, and ordered to form in line ; but the 
men were so impatient, so eager to take 
revenge, that they paid no attention to the 
ordet ! A few seconds after a cheer was 
given by the skirmishers, who perceiving the 
cue my pushing on in dense masses, were 
preparing to give them a taste of the bayonet, 
when the bugle sounded lor them to fall 
backs this wns u fatal error, it quite dis¬ 
heartened the men; and the enemy, who had 
wavered at the cheer and bold front of our 
Tuen, now grew valiant as they advanced 
unmolested, and r ok a position behind 
trees, brushwood, Sue.; and opened a galling 
lire from two guns, which was soon re¬ 
sponded to by our artillery and infantrv, 
and the action then became general. After 
hu hour's fighting they outflanked m on 
the rig lit and left, and their cavalry made 
an attempt to get in our rear and cut off our 
retreat* The order was now given to retire 
—that order which no English soldier likes 
to hear, but it was obeyed; our two gnus 
being necessarily left behind, as the homes 
that dragged them to the place were not 
now to be found. They were first spiked in 
the face of the enemy by Sergeant llowleben 
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and gunners Hey troy and Watson of the 
artillery, who nobly fell in the act of duty* 

"I have proceeded thus far, but I am 
really ashamed to write further; however, 
as I have begun I will end it We began 
our retreat in a most orderly manner out of 
the jungle, driving the enemy back where* j 
ever they approached too near, till we 
reached a tank in the open plain, where 
soldiers, sailors, Sikhs and followers begun 
swallowing stagnant water, as they could 
get no better, and were fainting witli thirst, 
when a cry was raised that the cavalry was 
thundering down on us; but no one would 
rise till Dr. Clarke, running forward, drew 
his sword, and called on the men to form a 
square round him. A sort of one was : 
formed, and a volley discharged into the ! 
approaching horsemen, which soon rande the \ 
blood-thirsty villains turn about and be off* : 
After this the retreat was disgraceful; every [ 
man had his own way; no commands were | 
listened to; the men were raving wild; arid j 
when we gained the main road, a more 
dreadful scene never before was beheld. ^ 
The European portion of the ibree were ! 
falling from apoplexy bv sections, and no I 
aid could be administered, as the medical 
stores were captured hy the enemy; the 
dhoply-bearers having fled, notwithstand¬ 
ing the utmost exertions of the medical 
officers to keep them to their post* What 
was to bo done? W hat aid could be given 
them? Nothing. There were sixteen ele¬ 
phants, but they carried the wounded; so 
the poor unfortunate beings were left be¬ 
hind, to be cut to pieces. The buglers 
would sound th® halt, the greatest portion 
of the Europeans, with about twenty or ! 
thirty brave Sikhs, stood; but where'was 
the main body?—advancing on, regardless 
of their comrades. 

u About two rades from the village* on 
the retreat, Captain Le Grand was shot 
through the breast, and died ; Lieutenant 
Massey and poor Dr. Clarke, both of fhe 
35tli, fell from apoplexy on the road, and 
were left to the mercy of the enemy* When 
we had got five or six milts on the road, 
the soldiers and sailors were unable to load 
a Fid fire their pieces through exhaustion; 
while the main body of the Sikhs, who were* 
accustomed to marching under a buruirr r 
sun, kfpt a-head with the elephants niste* 1 
of covering our retreat, and the only ti m 
they did So was about three miles from no* 
(Arrah), when there were only about eighty 
Europeans left from 10 k They got off the 
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rojid near a large house, and when the 
enemy approached near enough they brought 
them down very thickly. Thu Diimpure 
folks have it that the 35th ran away from 
their officers, and left them to be cut up. 
This is a disgraceful calumny, and I am 
happy to have it in my power to contradict 
it, Had the men been handled at the outset 
as Nellie handled Eds fistful of men, they 
would have gone through fire and beaten 
the rebels, though they were twenty times 
their number. Our toss in immense. 

la consequence of tins unfortunate mis¬ 
hap near Jugflespore, a new series of opera¬ 
tions became necessary \ and Brigadier 
Douglas, crossed the Ganges at Seena ghat 
on the 25th of the month, with a strong 
detachment of the 84th foot and two guns, 
for the purpose of clearing the jungle, 
that had been so fatal to our troops. This, 
however, was a work of time; and it was 
not until the middle of May that the rebel 
haunt was effectually broken up. 

While the commander-in-chief was ar¬ 
ranging, and liia lieutenants* diverging from 
Oude in various directions, were carrying 
his v elk concerted plans into operation, the 
progress of the war continued active in 
all parts of the revolted provinces; and 
although success, ns usual, crowned tht 
efforts of British prov ess, triumph it* one 
quarter was but a prelude to renewed 
struggles in another. The whole country 
was in a blaze of insurrection ; and the fires 
were no sooner trampled out hi the east, 
than they broke out with renewed intensity 
in thu west, and spread north aud south in 
their devastating dig lit. The region south¬ 
west of the Jumna, comprising Buddle- 
cund, Ci . tral India, arid Eajpootana, was 
thus soechilly afflicted. 

Among the commanders who eminently 
distinguished themselves at this period, were 
Genera) Sir Hugh Ilose, commanding the 
Central India field force, and Major 
Roberts, who had under him the division 
of the army known as the Itajpootaiia field 
force* both of whom were now to add to 
the triumphs of the British army In India. 
The former commander, after a succession 
of brilliant operations, in various parts of 
the vmt region through which he led his 
troops irom January to March, at length, 
by press of circumstance^ found it neces¬ 
sary to direct his attention to the town mid 
fort of Jl ianaifi ^then held by a strong farce 
of the insurgents, under the ranee in per- 
son. This extraordinary woman was the ! 
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wifeLor fflotHeij of the last rajah, and who 
appears toTave united the martial spirit of 
her race with extraordinary ability and 
aptitude for command, had determined 
upon a formidable resistance to the English 
troops; and, having a force of near 12,000 
men, tmd a strongly fortified position in 
which to meet an attack, the attempt; to 
subjugate her was one of no small difficulty - 
It, however, had to he done; and it_ was 
accomplished. 

On the 20th of M arc h. Sir Hugh Ro se* 
after disposing of a KumSeT of captured 
forts in his way, arrived before Jhausie 
with the first division of Ins force, consist¬ 
ing of horse artillery and cavalry arid at 
once proceeded to invest the place. The 
two following days brought with them suc¬ 
cessively the two remaining divisions of his 
army; and, as far as was practicable, a cor¬ 
don was drawn around the city. For want 
of a plan of the town, repeated reconnais¬ 
sances were necessary, and consequent de¬ 
lay; but on the 23rd, a fire, both vertical 
and horizontal, was opened from a flanking 
battery in an excel lent position* winch told 
welt upon the fortifications of the town, 
then defended by some 1,500 sepoys, 10.000 
Bmuielars, and about 500 to wars. The 
position was strong the town having a 
good wall, mounted by many giins ;—above 
the town, and constituting a separate and 
very formidable point of defence, frowned 
the huge castellated palace of the former 
rajahs; and thither, from her palace in the 
town, the ranee repaired upon the invest- j 
meat of the latter by the British troops. 
The qualifications of tins lady for command 
at this crisis, were exhibited In two direc- | 
tions — first, by extreme cunning, and 
secondfy, by au indomitable spirit. At 
first, with a view of feeling her way, the J 
ranee assumed a condescending and even 
friendly tone to the British commander, \ 
md attempted to open a correspondence 
with him, in which she expressed a desire ' 
to visit his camp, for the purpose of an 
amicable arrangement of the existing difli- | 
culty. Sir Hugh Hose, however, knew the 
cruel and treacherous character of the art¬ 
ful woman, and was probably aware of her 
r*al design in this proposition, and he at 
once put an end to fur liter overtures of the 
kind by informing the messenger, that h 
his mistress should presume to enter the 
British lines, upon any pretext, she would, 
uUl tough a woman and a princess, most 
assuredly be hanged, in just retribution for 
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the murders committed by her orders* 
This, of course, stopped further negotia¬ 
tion of any kiud, and the ranee bravely 
determined to defend herself to the last; 
nor was there et any time during the con¬ 
tinuance of the siege any symptoms of 
weakness or vacillation on her part, or that 
of her personal adherents* 

A letior from the camp before .Thnuaie, 
dated March 23 th, says—$ The enemy are 
returning «hot for shot, and their guns are 
admirably in mi aged hy a Bengal artiileiy- 
man, who has been distantly seen, through 
a telescope, haying them m a* to make 
them hear on our positions* We have four 
batteries round the fint and town, and 3* cep 
peppering away day and night* A party of 
the 3rd JSaropemia is posted under cover of 
a mound near the fort, and they, with their 
Eafields, topple over any of the enemy who 
show their heads about the walls. There 
were nine rnntinee/s hung on the 34tb, and 
yesterday evening twenty-eight were shot 
to death hy musketry* A tchseeldai', who 
formerly belonged to our service, but who 
had been seen with the enemy at Clum- 
derie, leading or encouraging them on, 
came in a 'few days ago, with the lace of 
brass, to pay his respects to Sir Robert 
Hamilton* Sir Robert desired him to be 
seated, went over to the general's tent, jun! 
in less than five minutes tlie* said tehseeldar 
was seen hanging in silk* in a prominent 
positioii in front of the enemy, who fired 
on our people while the execution wm 
being perforn ed T We have a fakir pri¬ 
soner, who was present m Jhanaie who i 
the massacre of our country women and 
men took place; his life wm spared on 
condition that he would point out where 
the magazine of the rebels was situated— 
and I am glad to say Lis in format ion has 
proved of some service already; for yester¬ 
day, our batteries were pouring red-hut 
ball* and live carcases iuto the fort and 
town, aud $*tt the latter on fire in Severn] 
places, Tim magazine, h&^ however, a* 
yet escaped* The 1st brigade joined us 
yesterday morning; and when t) eir siege 
train begin;* to ,play, \?e may soon expect 
the for', to be hr ached. Me moved ground 
this mor; ipg to the right of the fort, and 
the other brigade took up a position to the 
left** ✓ 

By the 28th of the month, two 2T 
pound ere, two 18-pou • Mere, two 10- i nch 
and six 8-mch mortars with some light 
firic pieces, were pouring their iron rues- 
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senders of death and devastation upon the 
town* The fire of. the enemy it* return wm 
vigorously sustained, ami so well directed, 
that the officer* were confirmed in their 
opinion that some European or well trained 
native golamkuze, commanded their ar¬ 
tillery* While this i filer change of mischief 
was carried on with untiring spirit by horii 
parties, intelligence reached Sir Hugh Rose 
that a large rebel force commanded by 
A h relative of Nana Sahib, 
and hb "principal agent in seducing the 
Gwalior coot logon?. from its fealty, was on 
the way to relieve the city* This neces¬ 
sitate cl the division of Sir Hugh's army into 
two parts, one to continue the siege, the 
other to meet the advancing enemy in the 
field, who numbered from twenty to twenty- 
five thousand men, Ou the morning of the 
1st of April, the two forces joined battle; 
but as General Ruse was determined not to 
cease or Slacken the fire of his bait cries 
upon the town, or discontinue tbe invest- 
mm% of ft, he had but a amah port ion of 
bis troops* to op| t - IHe mm rim* \y 
m 1 H 1 YL‘ 'il superiority of the encuiy ; this 
on he” he wever, manoeuvred with the eye 
of one familiar wM h the battle-field, and it ac¬ 
compli died gloriomiy the task assigned to it* 
Dividing hU small force into three divisions, 
om of. which remained to carry on the 
bombardment of the town, he, with the 
other two, proceeded to attack the advancing 
enemy m front and flank. After a can- 
.lumadc, which the rebels contrary to their 
custom bore for some time withopt falling 
into confusion, the cavalry were ordered to 
charge. For the first time in tbe sepoy 
war, the rebels formed squares, received the 
charge with the bayonet and twice repulsed 
the horsemen, The third time the latter 
came on in front and finnk nfe the same 
time, the ^ware was broken am) the enemy., 
thrown into eon fusion, began to retreat. 
Th ey w ere, h o wo v e r, ral 1 i ed a ml a gai ix at ■ 
tempted to hold their ground, but a fourth 
charge utterly routed them, and they fled 
precipitately towards the river Betwa, in 
which bund veils who had escaped the sword 
met with a miserable death. The rear 
brigade of the enemy, in which were two 
regiments of the Gwalior contingent, was at 
The same time eat up end dispersed by the 
second division of the British force, after a 
short but£ desperate resistance, in which 
they exh5OT7»d extraordinary resolution, and 
many instance* of inftmdual bravery, tfint 
would have bcCu honourable had their ana 
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awl horse artillery followed in pursuit-, 
through the blazing jmigle, which had been 
fired by the enemy to cover their retreat, 
Tho whole line of flight w-hh strewed with 
dead bodies, chiefly those of sepoys, arid it 
was estimated that the sanguinary result of 
that day showed a loss to the enemy of at 
-least 1,500 men, besides the whole of their 
guns, eighteen in number, and a large 
quantity of ammunition. 

Tho following telegram from Sir Hugh 
Rose, announced to the government the 
■ victory of the 1st of April:— 

u thh morning jit daybreak, the fa,roe, under vny 
orders, fought & general action with the «o*callfd 
Feishwa*^ araiy, and by the hissing of God gained 
a complete victory* The rebftjfi aro slated to* have 
numbered from 20,000 to 2£,000 men; they were 
under Tantm Topee, Nana Sabib^ relative, and 
their object was to relieve /hansriv l did not dis- 
cortinue the siege nor Divestment of Jhansie, conse- 
queiitly the force with which I fought was extromely 
weak. The rubela, amongst whom were i be grenadier 
regimentp and another regiment of the Gwalior cr>n- 
tiugeu t fou gh t, e % cept tti e ©aval tp desp»: ra tejy ; bo 11 
turned then- left flank with artillery ?uict cavalry, and 
after making two stands They brnk-* and fled, de¬ 
fending themselves individually to toe Inst. 1 pur¬ 
sy sd them to the river Betwa, taking $1| their guns, 
eighteen in number, and an English 16-pofirider of 
the Gwalior con tin gent, drawn by two elephants, an 
8-Inch nmrUr, ana quantities of ammunition, in¬ 
cluding sheds, 18-pounder shot, ordnance pnrl, and 
two mere sLephants. Two standards were also 
taken : the enemy tried to Rlop our pursuit by set¬ 
ting the jungle on lire, hit nothing could cheat tlio 
ardour of the artillery and cavalry, who g&Ilhpped 
in pursuit across the country in flame*. i cannot 
calculate %t present the enemy & loss in killed, but 
it must have been very great, ns the country is 
strewed with dead bodies, chiefly those of aepoya* 
As I now shall be free from the attacks of a nume¬ 
rous attacking array? I hope to conclude speedily the 
siege of Jliansie* 51 

Relieved by this brilliant action, which 
did not cost the life of a single officer, hot 
apparently of many men, from my danger 
of further interruption to hia operations 
before Jlmnsic, Sir Hugh steadily continued 
to keep up the lire of his batteries upon the 
city wails, and prepared for the assault 
which was to give the place into his hands. 
The defeat of Tantift* Tkfflpe, was pro- 
due five of resulbPE5r« favourable to the 
design* of the English general then he had 
ventured to anticipate, Tim ranee, abut 
up within the place, well knew thet the 
rebel chief was hastening to her assistance, 
and from his overwhelming superiority of 
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<b) The routed sepoys | force, she calculated that he would be able 
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beeu otherw me directed, 
in vain tpiight by OiglfTto roach a ford of j to defeat and drive away the besieger* ; hut 
the river Eetwa,up to which poin t the cavalry ; th*, to her, disastrous laminating of the 


struggMon the 1st of April, entirely thwarted 
all lier arrangements, and utterly dismayed 
tho tiger-heaned woman >vlio was thus left 
to her own resources. 

The 2nd of April was passed mat without 
any active operations, .that the troops might 
recover from the fatigue of the preceding 
days; but, at daybreak, on the 3rd, an 
order was issued for the assault. Three 
guns, fired in succession from the 18- 
ptminfers, in the foreaolriiig battery, gave 
the signal, and tin columnd rushed forward, 
A tremendous fire was immediately opened 
upon them from tin walla, and the resistance 
at each of the four points of attack was 
most desperateJfi On the right, the first at¬ 
tempt to escuhf.de was unsuccessful,, The 
ladders broke behind the three men who 
first mounted {two officers atad* a private of 
the-Ro&tbfty- engineers), and they were cut 
to pieces upon the will. Aft another point 
a young officer, Lieutenant Dartnell, of the 
Btith rjginieutf, had mounted the ladder 
before him, which also broke, and feel¬ 
ing tbafc it was giving miy the young 
hero sprang at die battlement, and having 
clutched it, obtained a footing on the 
wat 1. There, dtacked by a dmen sepoys, 
he stood nt bay, cutting: down every man 
who approached, till some men, furious 
nt the sight of his pen), scram bled up the 
remains of the ladder, and cleared aw;ty fob 
assailant 4 by the bayonet;, \/Q» the left of 
the attack the 86th and 25th native in* 
fan try had mad a their way good through a 
breach, and bad esoatadeu the neighbouring 
curtain ; and the ladders on the right having 
been again placed, the wall was rapidly 
surmounted by the 3rd Europeans anti the 
Hyderabad infantry; and the four columns, 
driving before them the stoutl z 
enemy, converged upon the rauec/a palace, 
which bad been appointed as the ren¬ 
dezvous, ami w as defended by 3,000 me u. 
Here the last stand was made, and when 
the huge building was at length carried, 
all reristilnce ceased, and the city jay at the 
mercy of its captors; but the ranee, who 
had removed previously, from the palace to 
the fortress without the city, had fled during 
the previous night, with 2,000 of? her ad¬ 
herents, towards Jaloun. A lamentable 
catastrophe marred the satisfaction that 
would have ensued from this success. A* 
the enemy retired, pursued by the British, 
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n frightful explosion sent conquerors and 
conquered, masonry^ dead bodies, mid Irving 
men all into the air together. Tiro sepoys 
had blown up the magazine, and, by this 
desperate act, nine officers md SCO men 
were killed and wounded. Not an officer 
of the 86th regiment escaped without injury. 
It was now discovered that the ranee had 
fled, with such of her troops as could break 
through the cordon which Sir Hugh had 
endeavoured to draw round the place. In 
the endeavour of the rest of the garrison to 
escape, the slaughter was terrible, insomuch 
that, during the storming of the fort, and 
pursuit of the garrison, more than 3,000 of 
the rebels were laid low, besides the 1,500 
slain during the battle. Much of this 
slaughter was within the city itself, for it 
vtm believed by the soldiers that the towns¬ 
people had favoured the rebels, and coun¬ 
tenanced the atrocities perpetrated by them 
upon the unfortunate Europeans who were 
murdered in the previous June;* and the 
men took severe vengeance before tfenr 
officers could check the waste of life.Epf 
course, all this desperate work could not be 
carried on without ho me loss on the part of 
the British, troops also, and many brave but 
impetuous men fell in the murderous con« 
fliet that for some liours_mged throughout 
the struts of the cityTj Fortunately the 
sodden evacuation of ttfSiort lessened the 
chance of serious Josh in that quarter, for it 
was capable of holding out against attack 
for along period, had the nerve of the rebels 
been equal to the trial In a telegram from 
Sir Hugh Rose to the govern or-general, the 
former observes—" Jimmie is not a fort, but 
its strength makes it a fortress; it could 
not have been breached ; aud could only 
have been taken by mining and blowing up 
cue bastion after ^mother/ 4 The following 
details of this spirited achievement are col¬ 
lected from various sources, and as they are 
evidently the results of personal acquaint¬ 
ance with the subject, may not be deemed 
uninteresting. The first communication is 
from a correspondent of the Bombay Tele* 
graph) who writes thus 

u The town of Jhansie was stormed on the 
3rd instant, by the first brigade on the left, 
mid by the second brigade on the right. 
The signal was three gnu a, just as day 
dawned. The arrangements appeared to be 
exceedingly good. The first brigade were 
told-ofF in two storming parties of the 86th 
regiment and 25th native infantry, each 
* See voL L, p- 273. 
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wiHrthei r su p p orts and reserves of the same 
corps; cue to enter the breach on the mound, 
under Colonel Lowth of the 86th regimen % 
the other to escalade the wall between that 
and the fort, under the command of Major 
Stuart of t he 86th; When the signal was 
given, Major Stuart moved off .from behind 
the battery, where nil had been lying down ; 
Lieutenant Edwards, with his ladders, 
with a firing and covering party of the 8 6t h 
regiment in front. The ladders were put 
to the wail beautifully, and Lieutenant 
I Dart n ell of “the-86th, with some men, got 
' on the top at once, where the resist an ee tor 
a short while was desperate— stones, stmk- 
JJSfe, grenade*, rockets, mid every conceiv¬ 
able missile being hurled at the assailants. 
Unfortunately, two or three of the cross-bars 
of the ladders broke, which prevented Lieu¬ 
tenant Bartoell from being supported for a 
few seconds, and during that tijne he was 
nearly cut to pieces; but the men poured 
over the wall, the enemy gave way, aud were 
closely followed through the streets helow P 
The resistance at the breach was not so 
great; and one-half the party moved to the 
right to clear the inside of the Walls in the 
direction of the right attack; the remainder 
moved to their front, clearing the houses as 
they went along, until they came to an open 
space below the fon-gat^o/ Here they killed 
numbers of men who were making their 
ivay to the fort, and in their ardour made a 
rush nfc the gate, from which a murderous 
fire was poured on them, and the men were 
dropping fast. One of the men fell at the 
very gateway* As there were no supports 
up, it was deemed expedient to sound the 
* retire ; J and, taking their dead and wounded 
with them, they fell back a couple of hun¬ 
dred yards under cover. That was a fatal 
rush for the 80th, as two officer* and up¬ 
wards of twenty men were wounded, besides 
three killed. The fighting was desperate, 
and the fire from the fort came from up¬ 
wards of 2,000 men. At tire same time a 
cross-fire from the palace and the adjacent 
buildings was kept up. Dr. Cruikahauk 
was wounded in the back while dressing a 
wo untied man, by nom cone' fro m a wi n do w 
behind him ; mid Dr. Stack of the 80th was 
shot dead from the fort while performing 
the same office. The royal sappers were 
indefatigable, aud pulled down walls and 
made loopholes for the rifles in all di¬ 
rections During the whole of this time 
General Rose was walking about among 
I the men as cool aud unconcerned as if 
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nothing was taking place. While the left 
attack had made such progress, the right 
had altogether fail eel; their ladder?? were too 
abort, except one,and up that one Lieutenant 
MickiejcihA and a mm of the 3rd regiment 
had got, when it broke, and these two were 
literally cut to pieces. The walk swarmed 
with the enemy, and they kept up a heavy 
fire on those below. Lieu ten ant Pox, 
Madras sappers, had got to the top of a 
ladder, hut was cut down ; and six sappers 
were killed at the same time. There was 
some mismanagement about these ladders 
which has not yet been explained. The 
party of the 86th regiment! who had moved 
to their right from the breach, now came 
up inside, and made short work of the 
rebels. Thence they moved on the palace ; 
the fighting there was hand-to-hand, inch 
by inch being disputed by dismounted 
sowars, who cut with their tulwars m the 
most determined manner. It was here 
poor Colonel Turnbull, of the artillery, re¬ 
ceived his mortal wound, while giving some 
directions as to the breaking open of some 
of the doors—a shot from a window above 
entered his left hip. He was taken to his' 
tent, and died at three o'clock the follow¬ 
ing morning. The palace was at last 
broken into, and in the inner court another 
struggle took place, the rebels fighting to 
the last, A few of the 80th followed into a 
tow room on the left, and in an instant the 
whole were blown up. Another party 
went to the stable-yard # and there never 
was more desperate fighting seen. This 
place was filled with, sowars, who fought to 
the death. Many men of the 86th were 
cut down in attempting to go into the 
stable after them, and seeing their com¬ 
panions fall drove the others desperate. 
The general coming up, ordered the place 
to be set on fire, when the rebels charged 
out, but were shot down at once; one or 
two, however, preferred dying in the flames. 
About thirty horses were taken out of the 
adjoining stables and stowed away. A 
chain of pickets was now thrown across the 
+own from the palace to the wall on the 
north side, thus securing to ns one-half of 
it; but in this half then, were many fight¬ 
ing-men concealed; and fighting continued 
throughout the whole night. While all 
this was going on in the town, they, were 
not idle in the camp. The whole of the 
cavalry were in their saddles, and the artil* 
levy also were ready to move at a moment's 
notice^ and the left attack kept up a heavy 


shelling on the fort. Some 500 or tiOQjp&t 
tha rebels got over the walls, and made for 
a rocky eminence about two miles distant, 
our cavalry pickets keeping them in ou 
evt^ry side. While the Horn bay artillery 
were being sent for, up comes Wooteombe 
with his battery, and the execution he did 
was frightful Here were some 500 men 
on a small hillock, and six gum blazing 
shrapnel into them* They fell k 7 tWs 

and threes, but by dozens, and at knt im¬ 
plored for mercy ; but Wool com be was m 
deaf to them as they were to the cries of 
the Europeans at the 1 Jakenbagh' less than 
a year ago; and when darkness compelled 
him to desist, nearly 500 human beings lay 
dead, and the few that did leave were cut 
up by the pickets* When the 4th dawned 
on the city, one-half of it was in ashes; 
but still the report of musketry was heard 
from different quarters. From the position 
heir! by the 3rd regiment (the extreme 
right of the litre of pickets), could be seen 
the sentries of the enemy on the town wall, 
about a mile distant; but they did not stay 
long. The general, with the 34th native 
infantry, two guns, and some of the 3rd 
regiment, moved on them along the walls 
outside; and Brigadier Stuart, with a small 
party of the 86th, crossed that part of the 
town of which we had not taken possession; 
but the rebels did not stand—numbers ,<?f 
them were cut up by the 3rd regiment and 
the 24th native infantry* the remainder 
fan, and were cut up by the pickets. In 
this manner fell the town of JUanaie. 
That night there was a good deal of filing 
at the §&valry pickets outside; but alto¬ 
gether the place wa> quieter than on the 
night before* At dawn on the morning of 
the fith, it was reported that the fort was 
evacuated Brigadier Stuart, his staff, and 
Colonel Lowth, with some thirty men of 
the 86th regiment, the adjutant of that 
corps carrying the union-jack, left the 
palace and marched through the gates of 
the fort. They then planted the colours hi 
the queen's name, with three times three, 
on the square tower. So much for the last 
stronghold of the mutineers* The ranee 
made her escape at nine o'clock the night 
before on horseback, with a very spall 
escort. It happened to be the first really 
dark night siuce our arrival; but still it 
a marvel how she got past the pickets. She 
has gone to Calpee, and there we hope to 
come in contact with her. From the time 
this little army arrived at JhansiCj the 23th 
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of March, not less than 5,000 men have 
fallen; but we also hate suffered a great 
deal- There are five officers killed and 
twenty-five srounded; 2U0 European sol¬ 
diers killed and wounded i and a hundred 
natives, The 36th and 14th dragoons have j 
been the principal sufferers; the former 
corps alone having had one officer killed 
and five wounded. Search has been made 
for the bodies of the Europeans who were 
murdered, and they have been found ex¬ 
actly in the place pointed out, A mutineer 
who was present gives a description of how 
thev met their death. It is much the same 
as we at first heard, except that Captain 
Skene did not shoot his wife and himself 
The quantity of loot in the fort and town is 
immense; already upwards of fifty lacs 
have been found/* 

The following extract vividly describes 
the assault and capture of the town :— 11 At 
two o'clock A.M., on the 3rd, one was awoke 
with the words 1 assault immediately/ We 
were to storm in three places. At the right 
I attack by the 3rd Europeans with scaling- 
| ladders; at the left attack a party was to 
[ storm the breach, and 350 men of the 88th 
and 25th native infantry, under Major 
Stuart, of the former, to escalade at another 
part of the tow n. The light company of 
the 88 th went first, then a hundred of the 
2&th native infantry, under Lieutenant 
Fenwick, and then two reserves of seventy- 
five men from cadi regiment. This party 
got quietly withm 350 yards of the wall, 
which is about twenty-three feet high, just 
before daylight; and on the signal be mg 
given, away they went, We advanced 
steadily until about 150 yards of the town, 
when Major Stuart reared out, ‘Now, lads, 
for an Irish yell f and a yell was given that 
might frighten Beelzebub himself A ter¬ 
rible fire was instantly opened upon ns, and 
when we get close to the wall, stinkpots, 
rockets, and red-hot balls came down upon 
us in showers, and a good many casualties 
took place. We, however, managed to place 
the ladders, and up them rushed Dnrtnell, 
86th; Fowler, 86th; Sewell, 8Gth ; Webber, 
3LE.J Stuart, 86th; followed by the 
men* Hartnell was the first num up, and 
received four severe sword-cuts. Fowler 
allot one or two of his opponents, and saved 
his life; but he will lose the use of hts left 
hand. After some hard fighting, we gained 
the wall; the party attacking at the breach 
having gut in there without much resistance, 
dame to help us* We then all went on 
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together clearing the town, when we sud¬ 
denly gat under fire from the fort, from 
which we quickly retired, but not before 
losing three men killed, and Darby, Sewell, 
and Holroyd, all of the 86th, with many of 
their men severely wounded* Sewell was 
badly hit; hut young Jerome, and a man 
names Bnrnes, of the 88th, carried liim off 
at the risk of their lives* We then managed 
to take up a position hi a street, and here 
poor dear Stack was killed, tending a 


wounded man. Meantime old Lowth, as 
brave a man as ever lived, had attacked and 
gained the palace. Here Turnbull, of the 
artillery, was killed, and a number of our 
men blown up by a magazine, I went with 
a hundred men to clear out a part of the 
town* This home-fighting was no joke; 
but we killed more than 200 of the enemy. 
All are Full of the praise of the 86th, and 
richly they deserve it; for no men could 
have behaved better* They have lost one 
officer, and twelve men killed, ami six offi¬ 
cers and eighty men wounded, all but seven 
most severely. To our great delight, on 
the morning of the 5th, we found the enemy 
had left the fort; for had they not done so, 
we would not have got in for ten years. 
Hartnell deserves the Victoria Cross, and we 
all hope he will get it/* 

Another sharer in the struggle says— 

" On the 3rd of April, about two hi the 
morning, we were all roused from our beds 
without a bugle sounding, and wfere told 
that J handle was going to be taken, which is 
very large, and lies to the left of the fort* 
The cavalry and artillery in both camps 
were to surround the camp side of the fort, 
and it was, of course, necessarily all infantry 
work. There were to be four separate 
attacks, and the cavalry on the opposite 
side were to make a false attack, to with¬ 
draw the enemy. At daybreak in went the 
infantry on all sides, and the most furious 
fire of musketry commenced : we could see 
nothing, of course, with the exception of 
fires breaking out here and there, then an 
explosion, then you heard a distant yell and 
hurrah, and I declare the excitement was so 
great, we could not remain in our saddles. 
Soon, however, onr excitement was changed, 
for the d bodies came pouring in, and ye 
soon saw that much hud happened which 
was not expected—first, the ladders hud 
almost all broken on being mounted; four 
out of five with the 3rd Europeans, and one 
with the 86tb, connected with which there 
is a fine story. The young officer, only 
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nineteen, who was leading, feeling the 
ladder break, gave a spring into the centre 
of the enemy, and there stood his ground 
most splendidly ; but not, however, without 
getting tremendously cut and shot in the 
body, for it was almost u minute before the 
brave 86th could get to his rescue: but to 
bear the fellows speak of him, hardly one 
could mention him without turning away. 
His life was saved by his wearing a leather 
helmet, which was cut all over. The other 
ladders were not so fortunate, for the sap¬ 
pers who led got in before they broke, and 
it wna long before the 3rd Europeans could 
get them up, as the brutes were throwing 
stones and firing heavily upon them* In 
the meantime, three engineer officers were 
killed-—no, two killed, and one almost dying 
now. So fearfully hacked, not a vestige 
hardly left of them—both young fellows, 
Dick and Micklejohn. Well, when our 
fellows did at last gain an entrance, they 
were met on all sides by overwhelming 
numbers—but what cannot British pluck 
do? Nothing, from all accounts, could 
exceed the gallantry shown by every officer 
and man, and with fearful odds—only one 
officer escaped being wounded out of all the 
86 U, Wed, our object was the palace; and 
at last, after tremendous fighting, they 
reached it, and found 3,000 men defending 
it. A tremendous rush was made, nod it 
was carried; but m the middle the villains 
blew up the magazine, killing themselves 
and many of the bfith. I can give you but 
n very poor idea of the affair, but you can 
guess what it was when there Was hand-to- 
hand fighting for four hours, and then 
killing the rest of the day; they say there 
could uot have been less than 2,000 to 3,000 
killed; they are lying in heaps of from 50 
to 60. We have suffered severely; but the 
loot is immense. Six elephants, a great num¬ 
ber of horses, the whole of the ranee's jewels 
(300 piece;:}, and loads of every description 
of merchandise, they say, already amount¬ 
ing to some twenty Sacs, and the fort is not 
ret taken. Well, in the meantime the 
fellows began to escape, and wo heard the 
outposts were cutting up a great cumber, 
and of course were anxious to be off our¬ 
selves. At last report came that some 
hundreds were escaping not far from us. 
We immediately went off at a canter, with 
three gMs and some infantry, and found the 
irregulars had killed about fifty, and driven 
the rest up into a hill which they had sur¬ 
rounded. You never saw fellows in such a 


trap in your Me; and there was no possi¬ 
bility of escape; Hi ere they were, waving 
flags and so on. Wc wanted them to come 
down, and some did, but the others hoped 
it would be-dark before wedouid finish them 
off, and that then some of them might 
escape. We shelled them, sent round shot, 
canister, and every conceivable thing into 
the midst of them, killing numbers; the 
infantry then went up (only native}, and 
we could not get them up without much 
persuasion; but at last they reached the top 
aud swept steadily along; as fast as they 
sent them to our end, we killed them* At 
the end there was a sort of cave place, which 
the infantry could not at first get at; and 
there only seven were afterwards found, all 
the rest having been killed. We did not 
know what to do, as the infantry did not like 
facing it; and the sun w&sjusfc setting, when 
up galloped some messengers, calling out 
that the 2nd brigade camp was attacked, and 
that the artillery and cavalry were to move 
up ns fast as possible. Imagine the feeling 
after having been in our saddle* since three 
in the morning l Away we galloped as fast 
as we could go ; and on reaching the camp 
found that 4,000 men, with two gnus, had 
really approached it, but that they were 
the force of the Jeri rajah^ who was favour¬ 
able to ns, aiirl was coming to our aid. 
We were not sorry to find such whs the 
ease; and so leaving the fellows iu the cave 
to the 24tli native infantry, we returned to 
our own camp. Where I can tell you I slept 
last night as soundly as any man could 
deep in any place whatever. We shall 
have very hard fighting yet, but a mail 
must be blind indeed not to sec that 
there is an overruling Providence over us. 
You see men having such wonder ini es¬ 
capes, and indeed the whole force brought 
out of difficulties almost insuperable. May 
we be truly thankful for these mercies, and 
may these fearful scenes work in us that for 
which they are intended T speak from 
sad experience, that they tend much io 
harden the heart. I cannot describe to you 
the scenes of bloodshed around me, I have 
seen death in every form. Yesterday, the 
poor fellows who were blown up were a 
most frightful sight, hardly a bit of skirt 
left; and suffering such agonies! A sol¬ 
dier's life on service, though exciting, is a 
painful one; but we have here the satisfaction 
of knowing that what is now inflicted by US is 
no morn than well deserved punish men 
In addition to the above *he following 
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account of the conduct of the ISuropean 
soldiers, when once within the place, de¬ 
serves preservation in a history of the sepoy 
wnr, It is given upon the authority of a 
correspondent of the Bombay Standard* 
u When tiie town was captured, and the 
actual fight was over, a great many of the 
inhabitants were found to he hi a state of 
complete destitution. Both those reputed 
wealthy, and the very poor were all suffer¬ 
ing alike, and it whs strange to see our 
men serving out food for mothers and their 
children by the light of their biasing houses, 
and frequently beside the bodies of their 
slaughtered husbands or parents. Yet such 
assuredly was the cane. 11 

We shall dose these interesting extracts, 
with the following passages from a report of 
Captain Pinkney, superintendent of the 
Jhausie district, relative to the barbariti 
practised near the town in June, 1857:—- 
H I am now at Jimmie, and I have made 
searching inquiries to ascertain what really 
took place at the massacre in question, at id 
I find that the circumstances attending it 
w ere as follows :^On the officers and others 
who were in the fort with their families* 
Being unable to hold out longer on account 
of want of food, they surrendered to the 
mutineers and rebels, the latter swearing 
that they would spare the lives of ail women 
and children* No sooner, however, were 
the fort gates opened, than the mutineers 
entered, and proceeded to bind the men, 
whom* with the women and children,, they 
immediately took to a place outside the 
town wall, called the Jokanbagh, There 
they separated the men from the others— 
the women ami children being yet unbound. 
The mutineer cavalry and infantry with 
the police and some armed servants of t he 
ranee then surrounded their male prisoners, 
and a scoundrel, named BucksMsh Alt, the 
gaol darogah, commenced the wurk of 
slaughter hy cutting down Captain Skene, 
as he stood bound and defenceless before 
him. This was the signal for the rest, and 
the whole of the gentlemen were immedi¬ 
ately slaughtered- The women and chil¬ 
dren were next turned upon, and the swords 
and spears of the cowardly ruffians quickly 
put an cud to their existence. When the 
atrocity bad been thus far perpetrated, the 
dying and the dead were indiscriminately 
stripped, and the bodies were then left in 
the Jokunbagh, until the third day after 
the massacre, when they were thrown into 
two pits near a nullah which rau by the 
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place- The females were not taken before 
the ranee, nor were their faces blackened, 
nor were they dishonoured m it has been 
erroneously reported/* This statement is 
valuable, as corroborating in all mate¬ 
rial points the original statement in these 
pages.* The total number of Europeans 
murdered upon this occasion was sixty* 
seven, of whom one half were women and 
children. Shortly after the reoccupation 
of Jhansic by the British troups. Sir Robert 
Hamilton caused the ground around the 
place of interment to be cleared, and a wall 
was built to inclose it, after which, himself 
and the whole staff of officials at the station 
on an appointed day attended ini impressive j 
funeral service over the remains of the 
vijp jjns of treachery and cowardice. 

ontmuing the record of the movements, 
and operations of the rebels, it was found , 
that ou the 9th of April, the fugitive ranee 
of Jhansie had arrived at Cj^eu, with about ! 
2,000 men; and at the sa^Ve Time, it was I 
reported that the fort at that place whs oe- j 
copied by nu entire regiment of the Gwa¬ 
lior coating eat, and that between the fort 
and town, half another regiment of the 
contingent, and a new levy of the same 
strength, with six guns, were in n string 
position. Further down the banks oi the 
Jumna, the bridge over which had been de¬ 
stroyed, there were in portion 350 men, of 
a regiment called Godfrey's regiment, the 
remainder of which whs stationed at a point 
called Indur Chowrassie. Outside the city 
were 500 Willayatecs, and 1,000 newly- 
raised horse, and inside were 350 Mew attics, 
and two parlies of the s&ino, numbering 
150 each, under the command of the rajah 
of Kurrukpore and another. Twelve ele¬ 
phants were with the force which was 
undcr the supre m e co m mand of TUo Sal1 1 b, 
nephew of the Nana, during the absence of 
Tantia Topee. The chief authority in the 
city was held by a pundit, named Dada 
Sahib. The force of the ranee of Jhaurie 
was stationed with its two gun* at Mur- 
gaon, a short distance from Cal pee, on the 
Jhansie road, where it threw up entrench¬ 
ments, and awaited the expected approach 
of Sir Hugh Rose, whose movements are 
explained in the following telegrams from 
that officer r— 

u 'Popiifthi 6ih May* 

il As scon as Jhansie. and my sick and funded, 
w 1 >m I have there, arid the road from Jiiaime to 
Goorah were secured from the advance of the 

* See vol. i*j pp. 2/2, 273* 









































I Jvntah rebel?* nnd the (ate earriaon of ChurulE-eree 
! which made incursions on the rond after the capture 
of JhsnAie, I marched with the first: brigade from 
Jhaneie to Poonch on Cnlpee. I had previously, on 
the 21st ultimo* aent Major Gall with two squadrons 
of the 14 th. dragoons, tmti three 11 me -pounders, on 
the road to Caip^c to watch the movements of the 
enemy, and to support Major Orr* whom I had sent 
from Ihantde across the Betwa to Mhow, to clear 
| that part of the country of rebels, and with orders 
to rejoin me on the road to Cal pee* Major Orr 
found no rebels. My second brigade, with the 
exception of the portion left for the protection of 
| Jhansie, having joined me to-day■* I march to-morrow 
j against Konci, where Tamia Topee nod the ranee 
of Jliansic, have concentrated a considerable force 
of repays, for the purpose* of opposing my advance 
to Cal pec. Sir Robert Hamilton* at my request* 
has mitten to General Whit'd ok to move on." 

The advance upon Konch took place as 
in tended, on the following day. The rebels 
had thrown up strong entrench meats for 
protecting the town from the Ade and 
Jhansie roads by which Sir Hugh was 
, marching on it These, however, were 
carried by a flank movement, and the attack 
upon the town, and its results are described 
in the following telegram, dated ;— 

if Konch, May 8th, 

11 After having driven the enemy's infantry and 
cavalry out of the woods into the town* with artillery 
fire* J stormed the town with my first brigade in 
rkimiishing order, covered cm each flunk by cavalry 
and artillery; my second brigade, and Major Orr 
supporting. The Cal pee sejpoys, seeing they were 
on the point of being cut off from Calpe* t returned 
in a trass in that direction, and the town was in our 
hand* in less than an hoar. 

*' I pursued the enemy with horse artillery and 
cavalry for more than eight tmleft, the former firing 
into them, the latter charging them. The artillery 
and cavalry were so Completely exhausted by the 
long day's inarch* the intense heat ar.d the day's 
operations* that they could go no further, AVe took 
eight guns and quantities of ammunition and tents, 

T had few killed nr wounded, but son.e Europeans 
were among the former, and others as well a? officers 
were attack down by the sun, which was 115 
degrees in the shade. I march on Gaipee to-mor¬ 
row*" 

A subsequent telegram, da^ed Oraia, May 
the 10th, abates :*— 

41 Four more guns abandoned by the enemy hove 
been taken. The inhabitants of this [dace report 
tbit the sepoys, after thdr defeat at Ivon oh, passed 
through there with numerous wounded in a sure c f 
despair, declaring that no entire battalion, the 32nd 
Bengal native infantry* had been destroyed, and now 
thev had no refuse but the Jumna. The enemy's 
tit Koneh, according to to-day's account* wa* 7Oil 
killed besides their wounded. We would have i 
destroyed nearly the whole of them, only that the 
in loose heat* an d the great fatigue, paralysed the 
strength of boll; men and horses. 1 ’ 

An officer in the brigade describes the 
affair at this place, ns follows *— 
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u Rauch* May 7th. 

(C On the evening of the 5th, at camp 
Pocmcb, ou the Calpee-roarij the 2nd brigade* 
with the addition of 400 men of the 7 1st 
regiment* joined us. In the evening orders 
were issued for the 1st brigade (accompa¬ 
nied by the division head-quarters) to march 
for the village of Laborrie, the road to 
which strikes off to the left* and at nearly i 
right angles with the Calpee-road. At La- 
home we passed the 6th.; and on that 
evening orders were issued to march on 
Konch. about nine miles; and it was only 
then we guessed why we had left the direct 
road to Culpee; it was a flank movement, 
caused by information having been received 
that there were at Konch 2,000 infantry 
and cavalry {mutineers) with the ranee, 
Tantia Topee, and several others of note, 
eleven guns, and some of heavy calibre. 

As it turned out, the plans seem to have 
been that the 1st brigade turned the flank | 
of the enemy's position to the left; the 2nd 
marched ou the direct road to it, and Major 
Orr, who was already ou his right flank, 
closed in* and the position was attacked at 
the three points at once. This morning our 
advance guard was stronger than usual, and 
was composed of one troop of the 14th 
dragoons, a hundred Hyderabad cavalry* 
two companies of the 86th, and one com¬ 
pany of the 25th regiment, besides a com¬ 
pany of sappers, and two guns horse artil¬ 
lery. At dawn on the 7th we arrived at a ' 
tope about a mile and a-half from Konch; 
and halting there, had «;rog, biscuit, and 
two hours 1 rest* The country about was 
beautiful; a dead level* and every yard 
turned up for cultivation. The town of 
Konch stretching for about a mile* and 
nearly bidden by trees* lay ou our right* 
and from the centre rose the ruins of a fort 
with a flag flying from a height. At a 1 
ruined village close to where we rested were , 
ween* in front of the trees, bodies of the 
enemy's cavalry* with their sabres glistening 
in the morning sun, and our advanced 
guard, as it were* covered tbe whole of the 
front between us and the town, both parties 
latently looking out for a movement from 
the other. The morning was pleasantly 
coo!, and every one in excellent spirits. 
About eight o'clock h stir was seen in our 
advance guard* and sundry horsemen gallop¬ 
ing to and fro. Presently the order came 
for the main body to move to the front. 
Two troops of the 14th led; the 86th, battery 
of royid artillery* WooIcojs?be*s battery, and f 
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25th regiment with aicge train fallowed, 
under the immediate command of Brigadier 
Stuart, We did not move directly on the 
town, but parallel to it, and the advance 
guard stretched out in the same way, the 
guns leading, and with them the general in 
front As we then moved, there was ft vil¬ 
lage with a tope of trec^ to its left. In the 
former was a body of the enemy's cavalry, 
and in the latter some infantry; and had 
we formed line facing the town, they would 
have been on our left dank. Instead of that, 
the line was formed facing them, our right 
flunk covered by the advanced guard. We 
thus formed two lines at right angles 
with each other. We advanced towards 
the village, hut did not get a chance of 
a shot, as both parties scampered otf as 
we advanced. Our infantry now wheeled 
by sections to the right, and advanced on ! 
the town, We bad advanced so far in line 
that we put a small village between us 
and the town, and up to the right of the 
village the battery of royal artillery moved 
and opened with shrapnel on the enemy's 
advanced cavalry* The first shot knocked 
over a horse, and instantly they opened out 
and bolted at a gallop- The infantry 
formed in quarter distance, and took shade 
under some trees at the village. The whole 
of the artillery then moved to the front, 
and opened a brisk lire at 300 yards* Im¬ 
mediately afterwards, ou Major Qrr open¬ 
ing upon the right, he was answered 
smartly; but the delay in answering us, 

| and the had practice when they did answer, 
clearly showed that we had turned their 
guns. This went on for upwards of an 
hour ; in the meantime, Major Gall (14th 
dragoons) galloped towards the town, and 
so dose, that we at the guns thought he 
wan at the trees. All eyes were intently 
watching him* Presently, out come?* a 
cavalry rtrnu at a gallop, making a great 
splutter, ns these native fellows do; hut he 
pulled up sharp when he found the major 
did not rim from him. Out came several 
others, but they were allowed to come close 
up before Gall wheeled round and came 
galloping back for a troop which was with 
him. At once he had taken a complete 
survey of the position of the enemy's 
cavalry, and well they knew it; for no 
sooner did they see him corning with his 
troop, than they took to their heels and 
have never been seen since—so much for 
native cavalry. These had all been regu¬ 
lars, and many of them had their uniform 
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on, and nearly all had the regulation sabre. 
The tire of the enemy having now been 
drawn, nnd the position of their gnus 
known, four companies of the 86th were 
ordered to advance on the town, of which 
they took possession without much opposi¬ 
tion ; the two guns that had been firing on 
wore withdrawn before there was a 
cluuice of charging them : the fire con¬ 
tinued heavy cm the right, the mutineers 
firing shot for shot. The general, with 
horse su til ter y battery, R.A*, 14th dragoons, 
and part of the 86th, went across the town, 
mid, on emerging from the other side, 
found how matters stood—the men who 
opposed us at the town were merely the 
rear-guard of the army, which had left in 
the direction of Calpee the moment we 
opened fire, and were by this time two 
miles off; the rear-guard moved off now, 
and a hot chase ensued* The whole of the 
infantry halted in a tope, and the cavalry, 
horse artillery, and battery, 11- A*, pursued ; 
but this time they had au enemy of well- 
trained soldier* to fight agtdust, and men 
who cared little for their lives. They fired 
and retired in perfect order; and at the 
first charge of the 14th, coolly kuelt down 
and delivered their fire at ten yards. Of 
course the whole of that line was cut up. 
It was a succession of shrapnel from the 
artillery, and charges by the 14th, for eight 
miles, and that was only given up ns night 
came on. The horses were quite done up, 
the whole of the ground they passed over 
being ploughed; the plain was strewn 
with the dead of the enemy, and all in uni¬ 
form, the numbers of different corps show¬ 
ing how widely the mutineers have been 
scattered since they first broke out. Up- 
wards of 'tOO bodies were counted on the 
plain. After dark, the pursuers came to 
the new camp, jaded and weary; and before 
that time the following day, some twelve 
horses had died of fatigue. The Hydera¬ 
bad contingent had thirty casualties, killed 
and wounded of all arms; the 14th dra¬ 
goons twenty*three killed and wounded , 
the 86th one wounded and three died of 
sun-stroke; the 71st seven of sun-stroke ; 
besides these, numbers went to hospital 
from the heat, which was dreadful, the 
men had also been on foot sir me two 
in the morning, and had marched nine 
miles- I should have mentioned, that 
during the pursuit, a woman was killed, 
her horse had been killed by the artil¬ 
lery, and it is supposed she was shot by 
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some of her own people, perhaps £0 pre¬ 
vent her falling into our hands; at all 
events, her own people looted her, m she 
was naked when we came up to her. She 
was stout, *fair-&kiimed, and apparently very 
handsome; the only wound she Mad was on 
the head. 8 be h supposed to have been 
011 c of the attendants of the 'ranee,” 1 
The following extracts also furnish details 
of the affair at Konch, which will be read 
with interest:— 

u Camp Kooch, en route to Cal pec, Mi May, 
“ Here we are up to our necks, m knees 
rather, in blood and warfare. Yesterday’s 
battle was a more brilliant one for our arms 
than that of the 1st ultimo* This is a 
lovely spot, and so thickly clustered are the 
trees, that the enemy had a decided advan¬ 
tage over us. We reached the ground at 
eight iu the morning, and the general not 
knowing exactly the position the enemy 
held* threw his cavalry and artillery out in 
' skirmishing order. However, we met some 
villagers who informed ns of the locality; 
this having been ascertained, he ordered 
grog and biscuit to be issued, and allowed 
the troops to rest under the shade of the 
trees, while he went off himself as irnial 
with some cavalry to reconnoitre, and then 
formed his plan of attack ; the movement 
was n magnificent one, ami looked so hi 
the distance. The infantry, of course, kept 
tip a continual file firing, to bunt out the 
1 brutes concealed behind the trees, fee. The 
enemy consisted of six regiments of the 
line, many of the men still wearing their 
old uniforms, and the cavalry and artillery 
were also numerous* The fellows met m 
outside the town and fort, and resisted 
desperately,but after six hours* hard fighting, 
they had to retire into the town, and then 
made up their minds to bolt. The Bfith 
and 71st then stormed the place, and shot 
or bayoneted all the males they found in 
it. The Cal pee road is described as being 
covered with the bodies of such as attempted 
to escape* The baneful beat of the sun 
killed more of our men than the bullet or 
steel of the enemy* Eight cases of covp 
de soMl in the 86tli, and more than twice 
1 that number in the 71st, We march at 
one to-morrow rooming for Calpee, and 
expect to have to fight every inch of the 
ground; an attack from Maun Sing is 
also reported as probable* There is a great 
paucity of medical warrant officers with 
the force, and the consequence is, some of 
them are precious bard worked, and what’s 
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more, some of their superiors in the de¬ 
partment may frequently be seen taking it 
easy in the dhoolies themselves, but if a 
poor sub should happen to be caught doing 
likewise, he is pitched into * like obi goose- 
* berry* 1 I must not omit to mention a 
little affair that came off two or three days 
ago* Hearing that thq enemy held a tort 
at Eoharce near our last camping ground, 
the general sent out a force under Major 
Grab of the 14th dragoons, to dislodge them. 
The enemy had only one gun for the 
defence of the place, and that was soon 
taken, and the infantry prepared to storm 
while the cavalry formed a line round it, to 
prevent the escape of the garrison. The 
major wished to lead the men into the fort, 

; but was pulled back by some of the 3rd 
regiment, having first received some ugly 
blows on the head with stones. Upon en¬ 
tering every male was put to death, one 
fellow who attempted to effect an escape ! 
with his wife, finding it impossible to do so, 
severed the woman's head at a blow, and 
then cut bis own throat This is desperate 
work, and something more than fighting." 

After a necessary but short delay to re¬ 
cruit the exhausted energies of the troops, 
Sir Hugh Rose put bis division again in 
motion for Cal pee, and, on the Ififch of the 
month, arrived before that place, 'Here he 
joined Brigadier Maxwell, whose columu 
already occupied a position on the left bank 
of the Jim in a, from whence a heavy fire 
was opened upon the town on the 22nd of 
May. The fire was to be kept up until 8 
a*m, of the 23rd, after which the assault 
was to be made ; but in the course of the 
22 nd, the rebels, atdmy, desperately attacked 
the front* ami right wing of Sir Hugh 1 # 
cam p* and the latter arm being hard pressed, 
?he camel corps was brought up, and the 
enemy being charged with the bayonet took 
to flight* The English line then moved for¬ 
ward, and the rout became general, Calpee 
being the last retreat of the rebels in that 
part of the country, they bad sworn to de¬ 
stroy the European force, but after firing a 
few a hots they fled* leaving the town aud 
fort in the bauds of Sir Hugh and his vic¬ 
torious troops* The cavalry and horse artil¬ 
lery were forthwith dispatched in pursuit, 
and coming up with the fugitives destroyed 
a great number of them, and took all their 
guns and ammunition, In the town and , 
f fort, foundries and manufactories of coupon 
and small arms were found undamaged, with 
several brass guns, and in the fort a subter- 
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raneona magazine was discovered, containing 
4,000 barrels of gunpowder, and an immense 
quantity of ordnance storey. 

The subjoined telegram from General Sir 
Hugh Rose reported the result of the attack 
on Cal pee, and the dispersion of the rebel 
garrison:— 

4i Calpee, June ln-t, 1&58. 

“The troops sent by mo in pursuit of the tkipee 
sepoys and rebels took eight guns* of which two 
are English 9-pounders of the Gwalior contingent, 
and two Others, horse-artillery guns of the rebels* 
Fifty gun* were kept in the furl, of which one was 
an 18-pounder of die Gwaiior contingent; and two 
are mortars made hy the rebels. Twenty-four 
standards were taken ■ one of which is the colour 
of the Kb tab con tinge m ; and another a Velaitee 
standard; most of the rest are the colours of the 
different regiments of the Gwalior contingent. The 
subtemnean magazine contains ten thousand pounds 
of English powder in barrels j nine thousand pounds 
of shot anil empty sheik A quantity of eight-inch 
shot filled wi th shrapnel; a case of shot, siege and 
ball a tu munition for small array; entrenching tools 
ol all kinds, touts, new and old, boxes of muskets 
quite new, flint and percussion, nil sorts of ordnance 
stores in great quantities. The contents of this 
msgaicme we supposed to he worth two or three 
kicft. There arc three or four foundries for cannon 
in the town ; with utL the requisites of a wheel ami 
P n manufactory. A ho| hm been found eontam- 
;ng most important correspondence belonging to 
thr railed of Jbansie, which throw®great lighten 
lb; revolt and kg principal authors. Everything 
proves that the rebels considered Culpee and arsenal 
u point of great importance, which they intended to 
keep to the last; and that they now only abandon 
it in consequence of the severe defeat which rhl * 
unstained at Galowlee, on the Jfctkh of May; and the 
P an ' c caused by the unexpected uppea Juce of mv 
lorce before Cajpee on the following morning* Five 
or Sli hundred sepoys were killed in the pursuit, 
v, l ' l was chocked h$ usual by the intense heat of 
rhe sun, which knocked up men and horses. The 
nmmys are quite dish ear tuned and disorganized, 
jhey throw away their arms, have Jeff their red 
jackets, ana disguised themselves in order not to be 
known as sepoys/ 1 

After the Severe punishment inflicted upon 
lbs insurgent forces by General Sir Hugh 
Rose at Cal pee, the fugitive rebels, with .the 
ranee of Jhaoxie, her general, Tantia Topee, 
autl the jiawab of Banda, at their head, fled 
to Imtoorkee, on the road to Gwalior, where 
they were joined by Rahim Aft aud Koogar 
Ha 11 lap Sing, who brought with them about 
],50G men, aud a few light guns; and here 
measures were concerted for an attack upon 
Scindia in his capital, in revenge for the 
fidelity be had preserved towards the English 
government. This movement of the rebels 
will be hereafter described* Meanwhile* it 
is necessary here to trace the proceedings 
connected with the assault and capture of 
300 


K'dftu* by the Rajpootaua field force, under 
General Roberts, which was effected almost 
simultaneously with the reduction of Jbamie 
by Sir H, Rose* and the details of which 
brilliant affair are m follow;—The force 
under General Roberts left Nusseerabad in 
two brigades, which were united at the city 
of Bpondie, where a visit of ceremony was 
paid by the rajah, and returned by the gen¬ 
eral- Reaving this place, the force advanced 
towards Kotab, the neighbourhood of which 
was reached early on the morning of the 
22nd of March, the encampment being 
formed on the north-western side of the 
river Cbumbui, which lay between it and 
the city. A portion of the force detailed for 
this expedition, consisting of the 8th bus 
sars, which had been dispatched from Bom¬ 
bay ou their arrival from England in 
December, lmd not up to this time over¬ 
taken the column, and other portions of the 
cavalry arm, and of the artillery, were yet 
several marches behind the main body when 
it reached its camping ground* The general 
did not, however, delay operations on that 
account, and on the morning of the 21th, 
the bombardment of the city commenced. 
The enemy replied with a rabidity and pre¬ 
cision that showed they had trained artil¬ 
lerymen amongst their ranks, and no sooner 
was one of their guns disabled than another 
was placed in its stead. For three days, the 
fire continued imrcmittingly, and though 
the shells were obviously occasioning great 
havoc, the breaching guns produced no 
effect whatever, nor did the enemy at all 
slacken their fire. The fort, n strong build¬ 
ing without the walls, on the north side of 
the town, was still in the possession of the 
rajah, who continued to hold allegiance to 
the English government, and was desirous 
of being released from the thraldom in 
which for several months he had been kept 
by his rebellious subjects. He had sent 
frequent messages explanatory of his situa¬ 
tion, and ot his desire for emancipation, but 
for various sufficient reasons, these had not 
hitherto been noticed. At length, on the 
arrival of the force, the maharajah came out 
of las palace fort to meet the general, again 
protesting fidelity to his engagements, in¬ 
viting the former to occupy the fort, and 
beseeching him to bombard the city from 
that point, as likely to be most destructive. 
On the 27th of March, therefore, the whole 
of the British artillery <sft>ased theChumbul, 
and were received into the fort surrounding 

* Stie £mtvi p, 159* 
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the palace, which was included within the 
vnceinte of the town, being divided from 
the other buildings inerely by a rampart 
with towers. From this position the verti¬ 
cal fire of 1 the besiegers became terrific. 
Man)- parts of the town were in flames at 
the same time, while explosion followed ex¬ 
plosion in quick succession, and by the 30th 
it was considered practicable to storm the 
place. Three columns of attack were ac¬ 
cordingly detailed; the right, commanded 
by Colonel Parke, consisted of 250 of the 
72nd highlander*, and the like number of 
the 12th native infantry; the second column, 
led by Colonel Holmes, embraced corre¬ 
sponding number* of her majesty's 83rd 
regiment and the 12th native infantry; and 
the third column of equal strength, selected 
fVorti her majesty's 9oth regiment and the 
10th native infantry, was under the com¬ 
mand of Colonel Baines. The reserve, 
under Brigadier Macau, consisted of 200 of 
the S3rd, 100 of the 95th, and 250 of the 
13th native infantry—each of the three; 
eolumm were provided with eugineer offi¬ 
cers. Sappers and European pioneers, and 
all were supplied with one day's provisions 
and 120 rounds of ammunition for each j 
mam Thus prepared, shortly after mid- 
night of the 30 ih of March, the first column 
began to cross the river iu boats, and on 
rafts entering the fort from the rajah's 
palace. At daybreak the whole of the guns 
mid mortars, and every piece of ordnance 
that could be made avail able, opened upon 
the town, and kept up an unceasing can¬ 
nonade until nine o'clock. It had been 
designed that a breach of forty feet should 
be established iu the wall dividing the palace 
from the town, through which the first and 
second columns were to pass; the third 
column end the reserve entering the town 
by a gate which was to he blown open. The 
strength of the wall was, however, m great 
that time could not be spared to effect the 
desired breach, and the entire force was 
ordered to force admission by the gate. The 
tappers executed the orders given to them 
with admirable precision, and at noon an 
explosion at the Canton gate announced 
that the object had been attained. The 
troops, with a deafening cheer, rushed 
through the smoking ruins, trampling down 
every obstacle in their way. The entrance 
being thus effected, the first and second : 
columns pushed on to the right, and the 
third to the left, the reserve remaining near 
the gate- In eon sequence of timely infor- 
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loatiou, the rani a street of the city, leading 
from the gate through its centre, was fortu¬ 
nately avoided, ns formidable preparations 
had Keen made fro receive the troops by 
mining it, and by placing at every conve¬ 
nient angle groups of loaded gun barrels, , 
mounted in frames, and ready to he dis- | 
charged when the troops were close to them. , 
Nearly every street ■was doubly barricaded 
with camion in position, to sweep the space 
before them with grape. Had not th£ 
warning been given, the destruction of the 
larger portion of the troops must, have been j 
inevitable* As the columns pressed oil 1 i 
and occupied the bastions, the $nemy found 
themselves taken in the rear, and seeing 
the tactics on which they had depended 
entirely frustrated, they ceased to offer re¬ 
sistance, and fled in nil directions. A mass 
of them, who were not yet aware of their 
dangerous proximity to the third column, I 
retreated by h route which brought them 
within a quarter of a mile of St, and suffered 
severely from the rifles. A great number 
of the fugitives managed to get out of the t 
city by lowering themselves from the walls 1 
by ropes that had been evidently kept iu 1 i 
readiness for the emergency. As soon us 
the whole of the bastions were occupied the 
troops had the complete command of the 
town, and proceeded to clear the houses of 
the armed men concealed in them. In one 
of these ten men had fortified themselves, 
and seemed determined to hold their posi¬ 
tion; and as there appeared to be no other 
way of dislodging them, the budding was 
mined, and blown up with all it contained- | 
When at length the carnage ceased, for 
want of men to be shot down, or blown into 
the air, it was computed that not more than ! 
100 of the enemy had fallen, there having i 
been a humane exception to the rules of 
war with the sepoys, as shown by the fact 
that 500 rebel prisoners were among the 
trophies of the day ; fifty-seven pieces of 
cannon, most of them of brass and of large 
calibre, fell into the bands of the victors, 
whose loss* consisted of one officer, (Lieu¬ 
tenant Hancock, of the engineers,) and six 
sappers, w ho were blown up by the explo¬ 
sion at the Canton-gate, and fourteen others 
killed, and about forty wounded in the 
assault. The cavalry brigade, which - had 
joined the force on the night of the 29th, j 
with some Goojemt irregular horse, alto¬ 
gether numbering about 1,200 sabres, and 
a troop, of horse artillery, with sixteen guns, | 
was ordered, on the 30th, to cross the river 
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at a ford about six miles, down the river, 
and there await orders, the general having 
ken induced to believe that the fugitive 
rebels would attempt to cross at the ford 
ami nowhere eke. The enemy, however, 
appeared to have no intention to cross at 
any given point, as they left the town by 
the side furthest from the river, and were 
enabled to pursue their course undisturbed 
over a vast unbroken plain, some fifteen or 
twenty miles in extent, where not a man 
could have escaped the swords and lances 
of the cavalry. The town was completely 
evacuated four hours before sunset, and the 
enemy, to the number of 6,000, who had 
v,itH thorn their wives and children, with 
some mi 11 ions-worth of property, and ten 
guns, might easily have been overtaken, 
had the cavalry been at once moved from 
its distant and useless position; hut it was 
not until forty-eight hours had elapsed after 
their flight, that the cavalry received orders 
to follow; and they were then, as might 
have been expected, useless for the purpose' 
of interception, although they recovered six 
of the ten gnus carried off by the fugitives. 
The victorious troops bivouacked, on the 
night of the 1st of April, in the streets of 
Kotah, throwing out the necessary pickets, 
and manning the bastions, and plundering 
was strictly repressed. Shortly after the 
capture of the town. Captain Bsizalgottc, of 
the 95th., was dispatched with n column to 
occupy an intrenched camp of the enemy 
to the south-eastward of the place ; and, 
during the same afternoon, bn was joined J 
by Captain Bainbrigge, brigade-major, for 
the purpose of reporting the quantity of 
am munition in camp. On examining one 
of th e bu i] dings a terrific e x pi osi o u occ u rred, 
and the two officers, with several of their 
men, were blown up, their mangled bodies 
not being recovered till the following day. 
Immediately after this occurrence two na¬ 
tives were cut down by some officers of the 
95ih, as they were endeavouring to make 
tbeir escape with lighted fusees in their 
hands, mid there was little reason to doubt 
that the explosion had been the result of de¬ 
sign. A brigade was now encamped on each 
ride of the river, and the troops within the 
tonn were speedily established in quarters, 
and then a commission was appointed to in¬ 
vestigate the conduct of the rajah, on the 
occasion of the murder of Major Burton, the 
political agent, and his sons, in the previous 
October.* The residency buildings, occu- 
* Set 1 ants, j>, 159. 
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pied by the ill-fated gentleman, almost ad¬ 
joined the walls of the fort, within which 
the palace of the rajah was situated, and the 
shouts and firing of the tumultuous rabble, 
and the mutineers of the contingent;, while t 
engaged in their murderous exploit, must | 
have been heard within the royal resi¬ 
dence, but no succour was afforded or inter¬ 
ference attempted. The rajah now declared 
that he was unable to protect the victims in 
consequence of the outrageous insubordina¬ 
tion of his troops, and the violence of the 
townspeople who had conceived a deadly 
animosity to the resident and his family. 
He averred that he would gladly have given j 
assistance personally to defend the uufor- ! 
innate gentlemen, but was restrained from 
doing so. No proof to the contrary could 
be obtained, and one staterhent of lus high- 
ness was clearly verified, namely, that after 
the murder he had given decent interment 
to the remains of the deceased within the 
burial-ground of the residency ; for, upon 
the graves being opened for verification, 
this proved to have been the case. The j 
rajah was, consequently, acquitted of the i 
charge of complicity in the murders, for 
want of evidence. 

The following account of the capture of 
Kotah, was furnished by m officer of rank 
in the attacking column :— 

“On the afternoon cf the 29th of April, 
orders were issued for the attack and 
assault on the next clay; and the following 
arrangements were made for the different 
columns 

“ Right column, under the command of 
Lieute nan t * colon e 1 Park, H.M/s 72nd; 
250 of HMh 72nd highlanders, and SnO 
of the 12th native infantry. 

li Second column, commanded by Lieu¬ 
tenant-colon ei Holmes, 12th native in- 
fantry ; 230 of H.M.'b 83rd regiment, and 
250 of the 12th native infantry. 

“Third column, under the* command of 
Lieutenant-colonel Baines, ILMAs 95th; ' 
250 of H.M.’s 95th regiment, and 250 of ! 
the 10th native infantry. 

£f Reserve, under the command of Brl 
gather M si can; 200 of TLM/s 83 rd regi- j 
inent, 100 of H.M/a 95th regiment, and i 
250 of the 13th native infantry. 

n Each of the columns had two engineer 
officers, with a portion of sappers, a supply | 
of tools, powder-bags, with the pioneers of | 
tlie European regiment with it; and two 
mountain-train howitzers brought up the 
rear of each attacking column. The im* 
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pressiou was, that the enemy would show 
hard fighting ^ consequently, each man had 
one day's provisions, and 120 rounds of 
ammunition with him. At one o'clock it) 
the night of the 29th, or morning of the 
30th, the first column commenced to cross 
over to the rajah's right bank, and take up 
positions iu that part of the town, and by 
seven o'clock, the whole of the 3rd column 
and the 13th native infantry—Which had 
to join the reserve, the 83rd and 95th form¬ 
ing part of it, having already been m the 
town Home three or four days before—were 
safely landed without t\n accident of any 
kind. The troops crossed iu boats belong¬ 
ing to the rajah, and on rafts, each holding 
about forty men, made by the engineers 
with arrack barrels, brought with us from 
Ajuiere, the enemy only firing two shots 
soon after daylight at the 93th's parties as 
they Crossed the river, but happily without 
effect. The plan of attack was, that the 
artillery should commence firing at day¬ 
light from every piece available, both of 
ours and the rajah's, and continue the 
bombardment as quick as possible till 9 
o'clock a.M.j or until the order for the 
assault was given. It was intended that 
the fi rst: colli ran should pass out of the 
rajah's portion of the town to the attack. 
A breach of forty feet in the wall of the 
works was to be made by three mines by 
our engineers, the second coluran was also 
to make its exit by the same means; the 
third column by the Khetonepole - gate, 
which had also to be blown out, and the 
reserve to follow; but the engineers having 
discovered that the wall near the first 
column was so thick it would take a cou- 
sidenJdc time to excavate the mines suffi¬ 
ciently deep to crumble it, it was deter¬ 
mined to abandon this design, and that all 
the columns should pass out of the Khe¬ 
tonepole. At about twelve o'clock the 
powder-bags were placed, the fuse lighted, 
iim'l soon after rockets flew into the air as a 
signal, followed by an explosion—the gate 
waa clear. Out our men poured in quick 
succession, though with the utmost steadi¬ 
ness, each brigadier at the head of hi* 
column, sword in hand, the first and second 
leading to the right, the third to the left, 
while the fourth remained in reserve. In 
one half hour afterwards, the whole of the 
town immediately in front of the attacking 
party was in our possession. The first 
column, having routed the enemy from 
their bastions, occupied the Soorujpol e-gate, 


thus taking the rebels quite in rear, who, 
not being aware that the third column was 
to the left, crossed its front flfc 400 yards, 
when a great number were killed by the 
Enfield rifles of the 95th. Others seeing 
that they would have to run the gauntlet, 
made for the bastions, and effected their 
escape over the walls by repos, which had 
apparently been in readiness for till* pur¬ 
pose; and one man, who was mounted (1 
was told by an officer who saw him), in a 
paroxysm of frenzy, spurred his horse to 
the rampart, aud jumped clear over, a fait 
of fifty feet. Both horse and rider I saw 
afterwards at the foot of it outside, killed. 
After occupying the bastions and com¬ 
manding houses, we proceeded to clear 
the latter; and in one, some eight or 
ten men were found fully armed and 
prepared to fight, and as they could not 
be dislodged. Colonel Parke desired the 
sappers to mine the angles (it was hero 
that the 72nd lost two men in the attempt), 
which being done, the party were blown up, 
an it was quite impossible to leave them m 
our rear. It was afterwards discovered that 
Lalla Sing (brother of Hera Sing, the com¬ 
mander of the rebels) was among the num¬ 
ber in that house; it was his head-quarters. 
Nearly in every street was a gun iu position 
to sweep it, with, in many instances, double 
barricades in front; and here aud there, by 
the guns, infernal machines, with fifty 
barrels each, loaded half way up, and duly 
primed. The first di vision captured sixteen 
guns, the second eight, the third fourteen; 
in all, fifty-seven gums (two-thirds of which 
are brass of tire heaviest metal) have been 
taken. Some of the iron ones, mounted i n 
commanding positions at the angles of the 
walls’ on high bastions, are of the largest 
calibre and size, throwing heavier shot than 
our 68's. We took upwards of 500 pri¬ 
soners, all of whom have been handed over 
to the political agent; some of them are 
recognised as condemned convicts, who have 
been freed by the rebels to work the guns. 
That night the columns bivouacked in the 
town, throwing out pickets and occupying 
the bastions, and a harder day's work we 
never had. The number of our killed and 
wounded has not, happily, been many, but 
I am unable to give the exact numbers. 
Poor Hancock, of the engineers, and some 
five or six European sappers, were blown up 
at one of the gales; four of the latter, be¬ 
longing to Captain Cumberland's 11th 
company, royal engineers, were killed, and. 
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I Hancock, though jmuGlv burnt, is ; lam glad 
! to say, doing Veil. AH out soldier.% both 
[ European and native, were prevented loot- 
iag, while the rajah's people were allowed to 
I take what they pleased, even to drive off 
j through the gates the finest oxen past our 
' guards. On the morning of the 30th nearly 
all the cavalry of Captain Petrie's troop of 
horse artillery were sent to cross the ford 
some six miles lower down the river, and 
take up a position. They mustered nearly 
1,000 strong, with six gum; and, I believe, 
received instructions to intercept the enemy 
when retreating! but strange to say, they 
were in the same place forty-eight hours 
after the enemy had tied from the town and 
evacuated his intrenched camp on the other 
side of it, atiil inactive; and it was not till 
fifty-two hours had elapsed that they com¬ 
menced. to pursue them. IrVe have heard 
that their inactivity arose from the want of 
sufficiently distinct orders from the major- 
general, as I know that the 8th hussars, 
Scinde horse, and irregular beloochcea were 
most anxious for the chase. The rebels are 
said to be still 4,000 infantry, with 1,000 
cavalry, and ten guns strong. They ore re¬ 
ported' to be much hampered with loot, and 
1 are said to have six awes of rupees with 
them* It is believed the general has re¬ 
ceived intelligence that they are inarching 
on Salamba, an impregnable hill-fort cut 
out of the solid rock; but whether we shall 
go after them or not is unknown* Major 
the honourable A. Massey, 95th regiment, 
lias been appointed commandant in the 
town, anti 1 believe that the rajah has been 


required to par twenty-five lacs for its re¬ 
demption ; if be fails, it is said then we shall 
annex it. I have now to toll you of a most 
melancholy event which happened on the 
afternoon of the 1st. Captain B&zsdgette, of 
the 95th regiment, had been sent with his 
company on the previous morning to occupy 
the enemy's cainp on the south-east side of 
the town. On the afternoon of the 1st, 
Captain Bainbrigge, the brigade-major 1st 
brigade, visited Captain Bnzalgette, for the 
purpose of reporting to Brigadier Mac&n the 
quantities of ammunition in the enemy's 
cam p* Both officers left together to examine 
the houses, when, soon after entering one of 
them a cracking noise was heard, and n 
terrific explosion took place. There is too 
much reason to suppose that the house was 
fired on purpose, as two rncu were killed by 
one of the 95 th as they were escaping with 
burning fuses in their bauds. The remains 
of the two officers, whose, bodies were so burnt 
that they could scarcely be recognised, were 
only found yesterday morning among the 
ruins* They were buried together in one 
coffin in the afternoon, followed by all the 
officers of the 1st brigade, with the band of the 
10th, and a firing party of 130 rank and file 
from the 95th regiment, in the consecrated 
Christian burial-ground near the residency. 

On the morning of the 10th of April the 
column began to break up; some of the 
siege guns were conducted to Nusseeabad 
under escort, and preparations were made 
for distributing the force, with the exception 
of the 92ml and 95th regiments, which were 
to be left to garrison Kotah. 


In order satisfactorily to trace the opera¬ 
tions which, after the reduction of Luck¬ 
now, came directly under the supervision of 
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the commander-in-chief personally, it will 
be expedient to revert briefly to the cir¬ 
cumstances which occurred i\t the head- 
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quarters of the army in Gurle, 5tn mediately 
previous to hia departure from Lucknow 
for the campaign in HoWfeiturl, &e- 

On the 2nd of April Sir Cdiin Campbell 
whose individual personal comforts were 
less studied by him than were those of the 
iDeimeat soldier under his command, re¬ 
moved from the inconvenient quarters he 
had til! then occupied at the back of the 
Martini&re, to the Tera ICotee (House of 
the Stars, or Observatory}, within the enclo¬ 
sure round which, and the adjacent build¬ 
ings, the tents of the head*q Harters* camp 
were pitched. The chrtqge, though more 
convenient as a centre lor the heads of divi¬ 
sions, w ns by no means for the better m 
regarded wildest, rue ness, as the air around | 
was foully tainted by cbe effluvium from | 
the mimerottt bodies that were lying half 
buried and decomposing near the surface 
of the ground; but the rooms of the houses , 
—window less, doorless, and shattered by 
.shot and shell—still yielded shelter from 
the intense it eat of the weather, and were 
gladly occupied as offices for the various 
departments of the army* The arrival at 
Lucknow of Mn Montgomery (appointed 
chief commissioner of Oude, in the place of. 
Sir James On tram), was announced by a 
salute of artillery on the 3rd j and, rm the 
following day, a similar salute proclaimed 
the departure of Sir James Outratn from 
the scene in which, from the 24th of the 
previous September, he had occupied a dis¬ 
tinguished position. Assuming the best 
test of a general's merits to consist in the 
opinion entertained of him by the officers 
and men he commands, Sit James Outratn 
would take a high position in the scale 
of military worth; for men of all ranks 
in Mie camp were unanimous in the ex¬ 
pression of personal regard, and recognition 
uf Jdu military qualifications. In his ad¬ 
ministrative character he was not so justly 
appreciated] and the humane principle 
upon which his policy a*5 chief coni mis- 
si oner of Oude was based. was the reverse 
of popular among men whose passions were 
inflamed by recent conquest, and by re¬ 
membrance of the barbarities of a treache¬ 
rous enemy, whose crimes, in their opinion, 
could only be atoned for by the inflictions 
and cuduranee of u merciless severity. Such, 
however, was not the view taken by Sir 
James On tram of the course necessary to bo 
pursued, if the pacification and permanent 
Occupation of Oude was to be effected* So 
far back as the month of September, he hud 
vol. ir. 2 k 


recommended to government that tribunals 
should be established for the trial of sepoys 
who might surrender, and who had not 
been guilty of murder. In a letter from 
him at that time to Air. J, P, Grant, who 
had been entrusted with a special mis¬ 
sion iu the Ncrib-West Provinces of Ben¬ 
gal he wrote—“It is high time to show 
we do not propose to wage war to the 
knife* and to extermination* against all 
Hindoos because they ars Hindoos, or 
against all sepoys because they are sepoys.** 
Happily for the people of India, the policy 
for which Sir James Out ram contended, 
was adopted by the government; and Mr. 
Montgomery, armed with large powers of 
amnesty and forgiveness to ail whp de¬ 
served either, was sent to replace the able 
soldier who desired to bind the olive round 
his sword, and who, white prepared to 
strike down rebellion, was also anxious to 
temper justice with mercy, when the latter 
attribute of heaven could be shown. 

On the 5th of April, the final arrange* 
ments for some definite occupation of 
Lucknow were completed. The garrison 
was constituted so as to allow of a portion 
of it being always ready and available tor 
smail expeditions against parties of the 
enemy in the neighbourhood; while a large 
column was organised for a movement 
towards the west of Oude, which w ould serve 
to inaugurate the Rohdcund campaign. 

The disposition of the force immediately 
under the command of Sir Colin Campbell 
was as follows :— 

The Luchwtf Garrison {under the command of 
Miijov-gev.eml Sir Grant). 

41 Artillery and Mntfinwrt .—F troop, royal horse 

artillery (B f Aguilar's); Ut troop, 1 b) brigade* 
Bengal artillery (Olpharta') ; 5th company, 12th bat¬ 
talion; royal artillery, No. 20 firdd battery (Gibbon )y 
2nd company, 3rd battalion, Bengal milWy field 
battery No. 12 (Carton); 3rd company, & th hat- 
tali cm, royal artillery, and fith company, 11th bat¬ 
talion, with heavy gum, 4th comp my, royal engi¬ 
neers; three companies, 4tb Punjabees and Delhi 
pioneers. 

H Cav&ky* —2nd dragoon guards, Lahore light 
horart, I d Sikh cavalrv, Hudson^ horse. 

*■ H. HA 2(Uh regiment, H. M/a 23rd 

royai Welsh fusiliers* B - M.'a 3dlb regiment, H. M/a 
53rd regiment, ELM/a 90 th fight infantry, H. MAs 
07th-regiment, 1st Madras fusiliers, head-quarters of 
the 27th Madras native infantry, 5th Punjab in¬ 
fantry.* 1 

T/t 6 Oude Field Far- [under the command of .Bri* 

* gadiw*-general TFdpoU). 

tf ArtiUqffl (Colonel D. Wood commanding). — 

2nd troop, 1st brigade, fengal artillery (Tombs}; 
h curd‘•quarters, 3rd brigade Bengal horse artillery 
(Biuntl) i 2nd troop, 3rd brigade, Bengal horae 
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artillery (Mackinnon); 3rd troop, 3rd brigade, 
Bengal horse irrillery (Pa>mmingtan) \ 6th com¬ 
pany, lHtL battalion, royal artillery (Middleton)* 
5th company, 13th battalion, royal artillery (Talbot); 
4th company, 1st battalion, Bengal artillery (Knuieia}; 
Ut company, oih battalion, Bengal artillery; 23rd 
company, royal engineers, Bengal sappers and'miners, 
head-quarters, 24th Punjab infantry. 

H Cavalry (Brigadier Hagart commanding). — 
tL M.V 7th hussars, H.MVSRh kncens, 2nd Pun- 
| jab borae, detach me rite of the Hi and 5lh Punjab 
cavalry. 

j u Infantry.— 1st Brigade (Ifon. Adrian Hope)-— 
li. M.’s 42nd, II. M.’s 70th, H.M.’a 03rd regiment, 
4th regiment Punjab rifles. 

u 2«»d Brigade (Hors ford).—2nd battalion and 3rd 
battalion rifle brigade, 1st Bengal fusiliers, 2nd 
Punjab infantry." 

Aumgurk Field Force [Sir E> Lugard commandiTiy). 

H Artillery (Colonel Riddell}.— Half E troop royal 
horse artillery (Anderson), (Jotters battery Madras 
&dd artillery, 8th company, 2nd battalion royal 
artillery, 1st company royal engineers, uappers and 
miners, 

(t Cavalry.— 2nd battalion military tram (Eobert- 
wn) f 3rd Sikh cavalry, 12th irregular cavalry. 

" Jnfmtry (Brigadier Douglas).—R. M/a 10th 
regiment, IT. M/s 34th regiment, It M/a 84tb regi¬ 
men t, and regiments already serving in the district, 
most probably the 54th regiment; H. M.'s 37th, and 
H. M> s 13ih light infantry. There is also General 
Penny's force at Casgunge. 

tF The 76th regiment en route to Meerut, II. M/s 
' 3Stid en route to Benares; It M/a 5th f Cnwnpore j 
H. M/a Mih at AHygurh and Bolund^hiihur, anJ the 
88th at Ukhberpore, 

4< Seaton's Pome.—Four field batteries royal arid- 
h*jy P H. M/s 84th regiment, Alexander 1 ® horse* and 
H. M.'s 73th moving up towards Farruckabad," 

Besides these troops, there was the di vi¬ 
rion under Brigadier Whitlock, en route for 
Banda) that of Rose, coming down from 
Cal pee; and that of Coke; with some sum Her 
bodies near the Ilamgunga and western 
Ganges* With these troops, it was imagined, 
the commander-in-chief could march across 
India in any direction, regardless of every 
obstacle except that of climate. It was not 


remembered, that when planting his victo¬ 
rious flag upon the strongholds of insurrec¬ 
tion, he could yet only deem himself master 
of the ground actually covered by his troops; 
for the hearts of the people were against 
him and the cause for which he fought. 

It was known that the greater portion of 
the rebel army of Lucknow had, upon its 
retirement from that city, fled into ttohil- 
eund {a province lying to the north-west of 
Cade), where they had congregated to the 
number of some 24,000 or 26,000, the prin¬ 
cipal portion of them being in and around 
Bareilly; And thither, accordingly, the atten¬ 
tion of the communder- in-chief was now 
directed. At this period the river Ganges 
was in its periodic course of rising and 

me 


would have the effect, for a time, of ciroura- 
scribing the movements of the enemy along 
its course. The ghauts would soon be no 
longer fordable ; and as all boats and means 
of passage to or from the province would 
presently be wholly in the hands of the 
British commanders, the concentration of 
the enemy in RoMlcund was looked upon as 
most favourable towards the early subjuga¬ 
tion of the whole country ; inasmuch as, 
once there, defeat was certain, and escape 
next to an impossibility. The Ganges 
forming an impassable barrier on the east, 
the mom itfti n - ran ge s on the north, and the 
converging columns of the British forces on 
trie south and west, marked the limits of 
the territory within which Che fires of re¬ 
bellion were now to bo trampled down. 

The force to be led out from Lucknow 
for this purpose was placed under the 
command of General Walpole, until the 
arrangements of the comm under-in-chief 
should enable him to join the division and 
take the command personally; and its object 
was to clear the whole of the left bank of 
the Ganges as far as the frontiers of Rahil- 
eund, moving in concert with the forces 
under the Brigadiers Coke and Seaton, It 
was calculated that by the time General 
Walpole had reached the frontier, the com¬ 
mander-in-chief would be at Futt^ghur or 
Furr lick abad, with such troops as could be 
spared from Cnwnpore; and that the force 
under General Penny would also be avail¬ 
able in the advance upon Bareilly, where it 
was believed Kaon Sahib had sought refuge, 
and where also the main hopes of the enemy 
were understood to rest. Their position 
at this time was far from encouraging, 
Bareilly being an open straggling town 
without natural defences, and depending 
solely upon the fort or citadel in its centre, 
of the positive condition of which for the 
purposes id defence, no reliable information 
could be obtained, although it was known 
that the rebels were easting guns in the 
town at the rate of one per diem, and were 
also manufacturing a coarse gunpowder in 
great quantities. They were also repre¬ 
sented as dispirited by the continuous re¬ 
verses they bad sustained, as well as by 
the conduct, individually, of their leaders* 
Khan Bahadoor Khun, to whom the insur¬ 
gents now looked ns their principal leader, 
was fast declining in health, and his age aud 
habits precluded any hope of vigour in his 
operations. The ranee of Jliansie was a 
fugitive among 1 the disheartened rebels of 
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Owl pee. The begum was daily losing 
strength by the defection of her ill-paid ad¬ 
herents; and, with the moulvie, retreating as 
theBritish troops advanced; whileKoer Sing 
was all but surrounded by the column under 
Sir Edward Lugard, and the chiefs yet 
faithful to British rule on his flanks and 
front. 

Such, then, was the state of affairs as 
regards pending military operations at the 
commencement of April, 1858, 

On the evening of the 6th of the month, 

| instructions were issued to prepare the 
division commanded by General Walpole 
for the field, and also for the organisation 
of an expedition, under Sir Hope Grant, 
against the raimlvk and his followers at 
Biiowfee* On the morning of the 7th, the 
column under Brigadier Seaton defeated a 
body of the enemy at B andean, driving 
them across the Raniguuga j ami, at the 
same time, Walpole's force marched out of 
Lucknow, taking the direction of Shah* 
jehunpore—the principal town of a district 
of the Upper Provinces, forty-three miles 
3.S.E of Bareilly j having with them two 
months' provisions ; and orders were given 
, for the siege-train to move up from Cawu- 
I pore towards Futteglmr* 

The column placed under tlie com man d 
j of Sir Jlope Grant, consisted of H.M/s 
38th foot, a battalion of the rific brigade, a 
regiment of Sikhs, H.M/s 9th lancers, a 
small body of reliable native cavalry, two 
troops of horse artillery, and a small siege 
and mortar train- It was believed that 
the moulvie of Fyzabad bad collected a 
force at Baree, about thirty miles north 
of Lucknow| and that the begum of Oude, 
with several cart-loads of treasure, had 1 
fled fur concealment to Bitowlee, the terri¬ 
tory of a rebel chief named Gorhueem 
Sbigj and against these bodies the efforts 
of Grant were to be directed- On tire 
11th of April he marched out of Luck¬ 
now upon bis expedition, having with him 
Brigadier Horsford as second in com¬ 
mand* On the 13th the troops approached 
Bare tv; but had scarcely arrived wit bin sight 
of the place, when the cavalry of the moulvie 
got into their rear, and boldly attempted to 
cut off the baggage-train, which consisted 
of no less than 0,000 hackeries, or vehicles 
of various kinds, and formed a continuous 
line of nearly twenty miles. The attempt 
was made with much determination, hut it 
was unsuccessful, though the rear-guard 
w as sorely pressed, and found some difficulty I 


in repelling the attack, and protecting the 
baggage and followers* Ultimately the 
rebel force was beaten off, leaving in the 
hands of the British troops several guns, 
mid on the field the bodies of some score or 
two of their men. The moulvie himself, it 
was reported, led the attack upon the rear 
guard | but finding the chances of the day 
adverse to him, took care to provide for his 
personal safety by a timely flight The 
following description of this affair is given 
by an eye-witness of it :—** The advanced 
force fell in with a picket of sowars, and fired 
into them. We saw afterwards a man ami 
a horse lying dead. The sowars were close, 
and we saw them going away m fast as they 
could- Ahead we soon saw large bodies of 
the rebel cavalry with horse guns. The 
enemy were scattered about in front and to 
the left- We found out that they were the 
10th mi 12 th irregulars. At one time they 
came so dose that our horse artillery guns j 
and field guns, supported by our cavalry, j 
came into action and dispersed them. They 
did not fire a shot. After coming oil so 
bravely, n large body went away to our right 
flank, and tried to cut off our baggage. The 
moulvie, it is said, was with them, and made 
a charge on our cavalry, consisting of two 
squadrons of the 7tb hussars, who were sent 
in chase of them. Some say the 7th dra¬ 
goons did the work at once—others that 
they had to retire twice to form up; when 
formed up, they charged and drove away the 
sowars* f believe the 7th lost five killed 
and wounded- While this was going on the 
column was formed in battle order, and the 
advance ordered after great delay in bring¬ 
ing up the heavy guns. We could see the 



over an immense plain : as the skirmishers 
advanced, the enemy opened a musketry fire 
on them, but did not stand when the fire 
commenced on our side. We saw none of 
them that <biy, except at long distances, 
scattered about/' 

After this skirmish the division encamped 
for a brief space of time at Bare#; and it 
being then ascertained that the begum and 
moulvie had separated, the Sectapore line of 
march was abandoned, and a pursuit com¬ 
menced in nu eastward direction, with a 
hope of intercepting the flight of the begum 
and Mutumoo Khan, with their train of 
rebels and reported treasure; but win* unsuc¬ 
cessful, the former having lied northward, 
and the latter to the west. On the 13th 
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tUa troops retched Uamuii^r; nrtrl as no I upon the rebels while the .infantry charged 
certain. fbudtigkc* of t he kgUttPa mwe- their fmit ; and- ilk fesnlfc was the imme- 
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Nu^al^ttwjs^ xtH ere fit) found the Ghnorka* j vietbrik Tin* loss of life sustained? on'the 
un^ay occupied in (ij'^ptodn.to ior .(iejiar* < partaf the rebels - Was xenon*; on that of 
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the advance of another &outH-eaatwkrd from 
Hom keti; ttie two Columns to assist in clear¬ 
ing the border d evicts of ftohricurd, and 
then to meet at HymUy, the chief city of 
the province. The force from Roorkeo was 
under the bornmniul of Brigadier Jones, and 
numbered nfogethei* iJ,000 men. with eight 
heavy and six light gu m t the infantry por¬ 
tion being under the- orders of Major Coke, 
This column marchM from Boorkoc on the 
l* r ■ K atm made its an angsmfents for cross¬ 
ing to l he left hank of the Ganges as 
speedily wi possible. Learning that a con- 
sidenuda body of the enemy had intrenched 
themselves at Nagufy About sixteen .mites 
below ilardwfu (on fine left bank), the bri¬ 
gadier made his dispositions accordingly. 
Sending his heavy gjftua and baggage to the 
ghht opposite NagJ&t, lie crossed with his 
raaii\ body at Hurd war, and marched down 
tha river to the other side, thn$ taking 
the enemy's position in Hank. The 
plau wm completely ear ied out by the 
evening of the 17th, when he attacked the 
/{ be! fort ' which evacuated tlm town and 
iulreaohniejit aud Hed, lenv^g a great 
ivtimiur of killed and wounded jiehiml them* 
i>v this successful manoeuvre, Brigadier 
was enabled to encamp: his force on 
the Bareilly side of the rivfer, which no 
1 on ge i i it twp oae A between him a n d his fi im 1 
tuition, On the 3 8th be resumed, his 
march, m& mi the 22ml encountered 


a 
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strong forceof vhcDir iiuaggnr rebels in posh 
Km on the banks of a canal near Nageeafyj 
nr Is ugoen ah, forty -seven nules N.N.VV, ojj 
MtmuhJjftd, The insurgents, aware of tl7jf 
approach of the British column, sudtktdc 
opened lire upon it from nine gum they liftW 
di position, without, however, cheektug the 
afivauc^ r>f the troops. By a judicious 
ihmk movement, the cavalry swept flown 
308 


princes of Delhi then in league with the 
BandHy rebels, had arrived before Mora- 
dibad, to demand supplies of money and 
stores for the rebel army; and being 
refused, had entered fbe city after some 
opposition, and commenced plundering it r 
but was arrested In his violence by reports off. 
the advancing column of BriiUh "troops. 
The object of the shabzadab. was to avoid 
fighting with the British under existing civ- 
cnmutancuSj arid he hastily retired from the 
place; which ha had seareeiy cleared, when 
Brigadier 3opie$$ column mme up, and, 
entering the town, pat an end to the plan- 
deriiig, anil drove out such of the pill?igers 
as escaped the bullet or the sword. The 
main body was then encarnpixt without the 
town, while a strong portion of the infantry, 
led by Lieutenant-colonel Coke, was <R$- 
pkfehid into it, to make diligent search for 
a number of rebel chieftains kn:>w i to be 
coiiceiiLcd there. The search was highly 
succeisfub owing fo the utiicer in command 
placing cavalry at nil the outlet* of the. city, 
to prevent escape, and then breaking into 
and searching such housed us Jiad been i ndi¬ 
cated as the retreat of the rebel chiefs. 
One of these personages was secured under 
ciyoumstauccs of peculiar daring m the jmrt 
of his captor. The Nawab Hussein Mujjoo 
JEStan, who had long bean considered n 
lender of the disaffected iu this quarter, had 
arrogantly caused l-imsdf to be proelaimcd 


nawab of Moradabad; and during tlie visit 
1 of the shah^adali, well as at an earlier 
period, had instigated the people to murder 
«ud plunder the Europeans in the pluec. 
To tlie Ionise, or rather fortulice, of this 
chief, Colonel Coke therefore proceeded, 
having With him two guiis, a party of sap¬ 
pers, and the 1st Punjab infantry. The 
soldiers of the rebel gimrd stood upon their 
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defenerr, and many of them, iikdmirMg tli# 
son raid nephew of the chief, wore shot down, 
LieutcaaiiE Aiigrla, who was with the attack¬ 
ing party, then burst open the door of the 
apartment in which the mwah and another 
of hii mns were concealed, and nude them 
prisoners; but while thus occupied, ho w m 
fired upon from an upper chamber, where¬ 
upon he rushed, upstairs, again forced » 
door, and entered the room alone, shooting 
down three men as ho approached t hem; and 
some of his men then coming up, the whole 
of flic guard were secured* In the course of 
this search, twenty-one rebel chieftains 
were captured, and brought into the brig a- 
elier J s camp for finaf disposal. 

The following despatches, to the deputy- 
ailjotaut-general, fmrn Brigadier-general 
John Jones, commanding the Eoorkee field 
force, detail the operations above referred 
to:— 

'* Camp, Murad a bad, 28th April* 1858. 

" Sir t ”The day Mowing the ac that of Xugetmith 
i on the 22nd) the column moved to Dbampoor, nod 
on the £5rd I struck into the high road from Moomf- 
ferimggur to Morad&had ot Noorpoor, with the view 
of nearing the Ganges in chsv tlte enemy should halt 
in th it mjbto and atttfiipt to pass my right flunk, 
and get \ ri\o the it ijitoor clistrict, T fun rujt iho people 
on the road much move friendly; some of the vil¬ 
lagers had turned out against enemy's cavalry, 
and cut up about thirty, taking ^ gun also which had 
broken down. Directions vverrt^r,:,erdctl Lo the 
of’icer cosnmmuiing the troops watvuig the ford at 
Bummigpr, to cross and dneupv Bijtinor, Mr. A* 
Shakapaar, the collector of the district, left my camp 
at Nocrpunr for Bljnour. I must here record mv 
thank? to Mr, Saakspear for the Me ussismnee he 
has rendered me: his knowledge of the country u 
J considerable, and the exerlhm he ;ias made to oh- 
. tain Intelligence m e! supplies indefatigable. The 
, column inarched lo Chujfke on the 21th: intollb 
j gynce reached me on the nm4 that Mornd&bnd had 
been occupied by Ferule Shah, son of. the lute em- 
, peror of Delhi* with 2.T/K? feijlotm*. It appeared 
that he had defwalad tlio h oops of Ban-pore on the 
22nd instant, under the mwatri nephew, taking his 
guns Seme of the na^nks tr oops hul acted'trea¬ 
cherously, and gone over to th^ enemy* 

‘■On the looming of the 2osh 1 marched for 
| Mpradjbarf; on nearing the town t was met by ihe 
brother n f the rawab of Ha m pore. He uad marched 
& body of troop! front ftampur# on Moradabad. and 
defeated Srrow Shah, wh henring of our approach, 
evacuated Moradabad and retreated on Bareilly# 
taking his own and the guns captured with him. i 
e ncfl h . 1 pe<1 oa the r«e. U udor the dirtion 

of Brigadier Coke, the town was occupied by in¬ 
fantry and curator, rind a diligent search made for _ 
the -rebel chiefs about whom he bad obtained Infor- 
tnnticn. Tim starch, under tfmt 'nos l indefatigable 
officer, was attended with unlooked-for success, and * 
I hare in rich pleasure In enclosing his report) and a 
list of the persons taken. 

**I would be<: to draw tne attention of his excel¬ 
lency to the gttJtaid conduct, m related m this re¬ 


port. cf Lieutenant Richard Fishur AtjgeIn, 1 t 
hnib Infantry, m 1 the loyal and faithful service 
of TV ilLytifc Hitosein Khan, dep -ty-ooOeetar. 

“From Mr. J. F. I>. JngJia, civil eemoo t I have 
received mbst valuable assisltxncer and I nm hu^py 
in having an officer of this service in my enmp, *m 
whose kuo tv ledge and discretion I can so much rely* 
“ From all the information I can gather, ,1 led 
to believe that the rebels who have escaped are nil 
making towards) Bareilly, end 1 believe I h^ve fully 
enrried out hU excellency* d ; re<.tkms to dessf the 
enemy from this portion of Rohueund ,—} 

John Junks, Eiigadier-general, 
u Commanding 11 darken Field Fomv 
"P.St—1 must not onut mention an cxniUent 

young officer of the civil service accompanying rny 
cutup—Mr Lowe 3 from whom 1 have r. r ived inuca 
asaiHtauce.^ 

IJeuterwwt-colotwl J*>hn CwU, commanding Tnfr.n^y 
vf thv J*oroe f to lhe A.wi*tan(-admtt' nU(jm ^ al of 
Field Fore*. 

11 Murudabad, 2(1 lb April, IFuS* 

“ f Sir. —On the amv&l of the force at ibis place 
yesterday, J obtained mforination from Mr. TnglU, 
civil aervice, in charge of the civil depurtment with 
this force, that it Was probable ihat a number of the 
chief rebels were concealed in the oky; tbwwaat^n- 
firmed by the information of WilJayui Hoos^in, 
dt'puty;CulIecior of MoradabatL 
"'I accordingly made tm ifiapectinii of the city 
with Mr. Itigfbft, and having settled the different 
points 10 ho held during the search, I obiained the 
major-general's sanction to lake a suiiident force 
iota Lhe city to carry out this object, I previously 
placed parlies of the Mooli au^e cavalry roimfl the 
city to prevent the enenpe of the rebels j about 
twelve o'cJotk I proceeded, with two guns of C^p- 
inm Austin^ battery, a party of tapper?’ un d the Jst 
Punjab infantry, *t) scorch the mofetiUa nf JVawato 
MujjooKban, the chief of the rebeU in this district, 
who had caused himself *o be proclaimed mwah of 
Moradubaii. ar.d had inut^mted ihe people to murder 
and plunder Uie Eartipc^i at this place. 

11 After n Jcmg aearch, i succeeded in uipt.unng 
Nftwab Alojjno Khan ; tm? of his sons and his nephew 
Were shot on lh« spot, as resistance was made by the 
soldiers of the swab’s guard, 
li The capture of the nawab wns effected toy Lieu¬ 
tenant Angelo, doing duty vith the Ut Punjab 
infantry, who deserves great credit for bis spirited 
conduct, on this occasion. This oflker having burst 
open the door of t be morn in which the tmViib ami 
lui fttriit were concerned, ■Mid having captured them, 
was fired on by the guard of the nawab, who were 
in a room on an upper storuy, commanding the hou zn 
In v/hicto the imwnb iwii cmicealed- Lit \ tenant 
Angela nishvd up the narrow afaira leading to this. 
rO'iro, burst open the dom, and t singie-hended, en¬ 
tered the room, shot three men with hia r.r, t /er, end 
on being joined by some of bi& ruen ( captured the 
rest of the guard, A quantity of property nurt mme 
hors ph were, v ith mv shneimti, taken by the fronpS; 
and an elephant, belonging to the nanat?, was 
over to th^ commlsaanet, 

encloa^ herendth a Fsfc of the chief i rbala cap- 
Lured on thla occasion, imuDhed hy Mr. lugll*. 

“ I tim much indebted to WiiJayut Housem Khan, 
deputy-collector, for the in formation afforded toy 
him ; he has proved the oorretJicesa of the opinion 
formed of to ini by Air. Wilson, * lb at he wta a loyal 
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subject, nmt rnlebt be fully trusted.’ I bnpe be 
lusty be rewarded lor the excellent service he has 
rendered, 

14 Having effected the capture of the rebel leaders* 
ami us Mr. IngHis considered Me police abb in 
edifet the capture of the followers of the nawnh anti 
the other rebels in the city, I brought the force back 
to camp. 

41 The energy displayed by officers and men in 
carrying out my orders After a long march in the 
five hours 1 laborious work n the city, was very 
creditable t* them.—I have, &c., 

<f Jonx Coke, Lieut. -colonel, 
“Commanding In fen try of the Force.” 

44 Head-quartm, Camp, Banull*, 7th May, 185& 

<4 Lint of rebels captured in tht city oT Moradahad, 
April 26|li, 1858:—Mnjjno Khan; Shaik Eneau- 
toalla V akeel; Abtd AH Khan ; Bayud Abie Khan ; 
Nia* AUie Khan; JhubburAli Khan| Abdul Ktar- 
rt?em Khan; Ala A3! Khan t $hat:t Gaolatn Hussein* 

I Nusurowieell; Mirza Yakoob Beg; Mirza Jahan 
j geer Beg; Hoosam Bux; Kureemoolah; EJahi© 
l guxj ^afur Hodsein j Rjigwrfdm Sh a; Huddot 
' Khaiif Shuffabodeen; Ah mud Hussein; Lon man. 

** ^ Hied in the city during the capture;—Nngee- 
tnoodeett! mn of Mujjoo; Moohariek Alii© Khan, 
grandson of Mujjooj Emaun Sha, and Muona, aem 
rants of Mujjoo. 

41 Forwarded by order of the commnnder-irwchief, 
to the secretary to the government of India, mili¬ 
tary department, for the information of the right 
honourable the governor-general. 

44 H. W t Nurmax* Major, 

41 Deputy-adjuUnUgeneral of the Army.” 

| Having so far successfully accomplished 
the object he had in view, the brigadier rc- 
j rouincd in camp before Mo rad aba d during 
( the remainder of the mouth of April, use 
fully occupied in restablishing confidence 
amongst the inhabitants of the city and 
adjacent district, imd awaiting instructions 
from the commander-in-chief for the ad- 
vimce of his column to join the Rohik-und 
■ field force on its march towards Eitreillv. 

; Oil the 9th of April, as already mert- 
tirmed, General Walpole, at the head of the 
Lucknow division of the army destined to 
Operate in Itohiiemirt, consisting of about 
5^000 troops of all arms, and having with 
hini Br^aaier Adrian Hop©, in command 
of the infantry, marched from Lucknow 
for the purpose of clearing the left bank of 
the Gauges and securing the passage of 
the Itamguuga at AUygunge t from whence 
n would accompany the division under the 
com rounder-in- chief, in its progress to 
Bareilly. 

From Lucknow to the last-named place 
the distance was about 156 miles, through a 
region so ill-provided with road*, that no 
dependence could be placed upon night- 
inarches throughout the entire routed as 
daylight was indispensably necessary, \q 


avoid the numerous dangers and difficulties 
that beset the line of march on every ride, 
lu consequence of this, the troops we re un¬ 
avoidably exposed -to the heat of the mn as 
they advanced, and many sank under its 
scorching influences. Another difficulty 
also arose in moving forward the heavy guns 
of the force, for want of traversable reads, 
and the cavalry and infantry were much 
retarded in their progress on that account, 

For the first two days of bis march 
General Walpole met with no obstruction 
from the rebels; and, on the third day 
(April 12th), be reported to the chief of the 
fctaft the favourable state of the country 
through which he had passed; in the follow¬ 
ing communication :— 

4i L!fimp p Suntteria, April I2th, X85b* 

fl Sir,—I hav© the honour to acquaint you, far lb© 
information of his excellency the commander-in- 
chief! that I marched yesterday to Iluhpemabad, 
mid this mornbg to this place. At Kubeemabad X 
destroyed a fort which was being constructed, which 
belonged to Soohmh Sing, a man of considerable in¬ 
fluence, an,l said to be the head of 4,000 men; he 
commanded two regiments at Lucknow, where he 
fought against vis. In the course of the afternoon 
this man came into camp, and gave himself up to 
Cfeptsiri Thurburn* 

41 The man who was kotwal here under the Eng- 
I sh governmentbefore the mutiny, met us on the 
road, and though very humble now, gave a very 
poor account of himself; and an old man, who was 
chuekiedar in the king’s time, also met Ua on the 
road; he was, 1 understand, & man of influence; and 
lh© people upon being told that thev would not he 
molested, remained hi their villages, and opener] their 
shops; but the tbakoor, the most influential ttmu 
here* has left the place, and is reported to be at 
Eueah. Hearing that a bridge waa being mad© 
over the Goomtee, I sent a person to ascertain 
whether such was the case, and 1 find that the piers 
are made, and the boats for the bridge ready about 
ten or twelve miles from hence. 

“The country through which we pass is reported 
to be free from insurgents, and I believe a«eh to be 
the case, except a sowar or two to look out, and give 
information of our movements? and the re are stated 
to be 150 men at a place cal ltd Pomayech, a dozen 
miles to our right. From what J hear, I believe the 
march of this column will have a very beneficial 
effect upon thi* part of the country ; and since ih© 
sail of Lucknow, tee influential people have become 
folly aware of the hopelessness of the struggle, and 
their chief object now is to make the best terms 
they can* 

“ The country j* fine and well wooded, and the 
road, nr rather track, good for marching and camels? 
but in parts near th© streams, of which we hove ! 
crossed two, it is intersected with ravines, and is, in : 
those places, extremely bad, and difficult for hack- 
tries,—I have, ke.t 

n 2L WXtPout, Brigadier-general, 

14 Commanding Field Force. 14 

Notwithstanding the impediments occa¬ 
sioned by a readies* march through an 
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enemy V country, and the glaring heat of 
the sun, it was earnestly hoped that the 
troop*, by being enabled to rest at night on 
then wity, might reach Bareilly about the 
24tih of the mgntlt, ns, after that period, 
the state of the country in Bohilcuud 
would become, from the numerous rivers by 
which it was bounded and intersected, 
almost totally impassable for troops; the 
rainy season, which commences in May, 
causing them to spread over the laud in 
every direction. There was, consequently, 
no time to spare for unnecessary encounters 
with the enemy, nod certainly none to be 
thrown away in insignificant siege opera¬ 
tions, which could only have the effect of 
retarding the progress of the troops toward 
their proper destination, and might very 
V possibly be attended with serious loss. 
This, unfortunately, happened to be the 
case with the division under General Wal¬ 
pole, who, on the 15th of April, reached a 
jungle fort near a village called Rooda- 
mow, about ten miles from the left bank 
of the Ganges, and fil'ty-onp miles north¬ 
west from Lucknow. The place, which 
w m in itself of mere secondary impor¬ 
tance, was concealed from view by under¬ 
wood and trees, and was crowded with 
matchlock men, under the command of 
Nurput Sing, a rebel leader of some repute 
in the field. Unfortunately for the troops. 
Brigadier Walpole determined to attack 
this fort without first making a reconnais* 
stance; and, as it happened, sent forward 
his infantry without artillery against the 
only strong side of the place. The troops 
selected for this hap-lmzard experiment, 
were a portion nf the 42 nd high landers and 
the 4th Punjab infantry ; and they were no 
sooner descried by the garrison, than a 
murderous fire opened upon them from 
an enemy concealed from view. The 
troops were, for a moment, confused, for 
they had no means of effectually replying 
to the fire; and they fell, as it were, de¬ 
fenceless before the shot poured upou them 
from the jungle, and from the loophole*! 
wall of the fort. Upon this unforeseen diffi¬ 
culty being reported to General Walpole, 
Brigadier Adrian Hope was dispatched to 
call back the troops engaged in so unequal 
a conflict, and had reached them for that 
purpose, when a bullet from the enemy de¬ 
prived the army of a gallant officer. Every¬ 
thing now was thrown into confusion, and 
the troops, exasperated at being shot down 
without a chance of defending themselves. 


were forced to retire, amidst yells of triumph 
from the enemy. The heavy guns, which 
ought to have began the work, were then 
sent forward, and commenced battering the 
wall; but the enemy, too wise to risk the 
perils of an assault, quietly evacuated the 
fort during the eight without sustaining 
any loss of men; while, on the side of the 
.British, besides Brigadier Hope, several 
Other officers were either killed or wounded; 
and nearly a hundred rank and file further 
swelled the list of casualties upon this un¬ 
fortunate occasion. 

The following despatches afford some 
explanation of t Lie disastrous attack upon 
the fort of Rooya, or lioodamow 

“The right honourable the governor-general of 
India is pleased to direct the publication of the fol¬ 
lowing despatch, from the daputyadjutant-geueruljaf 
the army (No. 257 A. dated 20tli April 1858), for¬ 
warding copy of a report from Brigadier-general R, 
Walpole, commanding field force, detailing hut opera¬ 
tion* against, and capture of the fort of Rooya, on 
the I5ih inst. 

ft His lordship participates in the grief expressed 
by his excellency the commander-in-chief ut the 
heavy low which the British army ha^ sustained 
in the death of that most admirable officer Brigadier 
the Hon. A, Hope, whose v*ry briftkht services 
he had had the gratification of publicly recognising 
in all the operations for the relief and final capture 
of Lucknow. No more mournful duty baa fallen 
upon the governor-general in the course of the 
present con test, than that of recording £h© premature 
death of this distinguished young commander. 

** The governor-general shares also in the regret 
of the commander-in-chief, at the r.eveVe loss of 
valuable lives which has attended the operations 
against the fort of Rooya. 

-K. L1L BlfcCfi, Colonel, 

“ Secretary to the Government of India*” 


From the D^puty-fu^utant-tjm^ral qf th# Army to 
* tha Skcrektry to the GorernmeiU qf India, 

“ Houd*quarters, Comp, Poore h, 20th April, 1S58. 

“ Sir,—l have the honour, by order of the com- 
memder-in-chief, to enclose copy of a despatch From 
Brigadier-general R. Walpole* dated the Iflth inst., 
which I am to beg you will submit to the right 
honourable the governor-general. 

“In this despatch the capture of the fort of Rooya 
is described, an operation which* to the great regret 
of bis excellency, has been attended with con¬ 
siderable loan. 

H Among the names of those who have fallen, 
appears that of Brigadier the Hon. A. Hope. The 
death of this most distinguished and gallant officer 
causes the deepest grief to the cormmuuler-in-chi^r. 
Still young in years, he had risen to high command, 
and by his undaunted courage, combined as it wits 
with extreme kindness and a charm of manger, had 
secured the confidence of his brigade to no ordinary 
degree. 

“ This brigade he had Itdju several assaults, of 
which the lust wa L . in the aft&ek on the Bolru a 
Xotee at the late siege of Lucknow, 

11 The service of her majesty could, in bir Colin 
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Campbell opinion, hardly have sustained a greater 
loss ,—l have Uni honour to be, l$ir, 

« Your obedient servant, 

** H* W* KdaitMfi Major/* 

From Brigndiey-gtneral It* Walpofo, commanding 
Fielil Form, to the Chiffff tkr. Stuff, 

11 Camp Madhogunge* April 16th, LSoS. 
here the honour to acquaint you, for trie 
in formation of hi* oxrelkncy the eommiwctar-iri-chfef; 
that Yesterday morning i marched to this place 
(which almost joins ltpodaioow ) from Gosegunge, 
^Nurput Sing, who 1 stated in my despatch of 
yesterday was at Ilooya fort, ’which is about one 
milej to the north of this place, did not cornu in or 
send any satisfactory reply to the message of Cap rain 
Thurburn, the magistrate, who accompanies this 
force! I therefore thought it advisable to attack 
him, particularly os Captain Thnrburn informed me 
that ha understood this mao had received only the 
day before Yesterday a letter from the begum, and 
that. hi« intentions were certainly Hostile to the 
government ; and, under these circumstances, ii 
would have had the worst effect to paaa Ibis fort 
without taking it, 

“ I accordingly directed my baggage to be mussed 
in the open plain, near MadHogunge, under a strong 
guard of cavalry, infantry* and tv?a field guns, and 
proceeded with the remainder of the force towards 
ilooya, turning off from the road about two miles 
from Mudhugunge, for the purpose of getting round 
to the north side of the fort, which was stated to be 
the weakest part of it, where there was a gate, and 
where there were very few guns, 

" The fort 'on the east and north side is almost 
surrounded with jungle, pud at these two eides the 
only two gate js were stated to be, which information 
proved correct It is a large oblong, with numerous 
circular bastion* ail round it, pierced for guns, and 
loop holed for musketry, and surrounded by a broad 
and deep ditch : them is an inner fort or citadel, 
surround fed in like manner by a deep ditch, and 
with a high wall considerably elevated above the 
rest of the work* On the west and part of the 
south side there was a large piece of water, which 
was partially dried up* On urn vi ng before the north 
aide, l sent forward some infantry in extended order, 
to enable the place to be reconnoitred, wlteft a 
heavy fire of musketry was immediately opened 
upon them, and an oecaaiomsl gun; the cavalry at 
the same time awept entirely round to the west 
side, to cut off all communication with the fort, A 
tolerable view of the fort having been fibtuined from 
the roaci which leads into it from the north, the 
heavy guns were biought up; the two IS-pourniem 
were placed on it; the two fM&wh ta or tats behind a 
wood still furthor to the right* 

H After a short time, a great many of the in fan fry 
were killed and wounded from having crept tip too 
near the fort, from which the lire of rifles and 
mate blocks was very heavy: those men had gone 
much nearer to the fort than I wished or intended 
them to go; and some of the Punjab rifles, with 
great courage* but without orders, jumped into the 
ditch* find were killed in endeavouring to get up the 
ficirp* I therefore gave directions that they should 
be withdrawn from their forward and exposed 
situationj and here it was, 1 regret to say, that the 
gallant and able soldier, Brigadier Hope, was killed 
by a rifle or musket ball, fired by a mao from a high 
tree within the walls of the place, 
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** By half-past two o'clock the fire of our heavy 
gifts* appeared to hava made little or no impression 
upon the place; and os no gun could be brought to 
bear* upon the gate, the parage io w hich was not 
straight, etui It could not oo approached wuhout the 
men being exposed to a very heavy fire from the 
bastion and bophoJed. wall that commended it, I 
considered it better not to attempt an fr$fatftt until 
more impression had been made upon the walk of 
the place, and, as it was getting late, to withdraw 
from the north aide and commence operations against 
the south-east angle on the following morning, which 
had been reeoji mu trod by the engineers, and where 
they thought it would be easier to effect a breach, as 
it could be butter seen, and a more direct fire could 
be brought to bear* I therefore directed the camp 
to be pitched on the sou t Si aide, about a mi hi from 
the fort* and withdrew from the north side, where it 
would have been dangerous to pass T he night, as it 
was surrounded by thick jungle. 

11 This morning, at daylight, Major Brind* Bengal 
artillery, find Captain Lennox, royal engineers, pro- 
Celled to again reconnoitre the place thoroughly 
before recommencing Operations, and Lund that the 
enemy had evacuated it, leaving inetr gone behind 
them [five its number), ammunition, a large quan : 
tltv of iittav, and some tente, As some of the car¬ 
riages -were found without their guns, and the track 
of a gun carriage could be traced to a well, where 
the water is very Steep, I have no doubt other guns 
have been thrown down it; I had information that 
there were more in the place, and it is certain none 
were carried out* 

H The reports as to the numbers of the enemy vary 
so muck that it is impossible to arrive at any certainty 
upon that point; but I am inclined to think the 
number stated in my despatch yesterday, viz*, about 
l,oGi>, to be nearly correct; but the strength of the 
garrison consisted in the nature and situation of lb a 
fort, not in their numbers* I regret to say that this 
operation has coat us above 100 officer* and men 
killed and wounded, and i have deeply to deplore the 
loss of Brigadier the ii on. A, f lope, from whom i had 
received the greatest assistance* 

11 The loss of the enetny it ii impossible to ascer¬ 
tain ; it must Have been heavy from the fire of our 
guns, and especially from our howiumand mortars, 
A few bodivo which seem to have been overlooked, 
and three large funeral fires, with the remains of the 
bodies smouldering, were all that remained of their 
dead on our entering the place this morning* The 
fort* which has overawed this part of the country for 
the last year, is being destroyed under the superin¬ 
tendence of Captain Lennox, royal engineers* and I 
am in hopes that its destruction will be of the great¬ 
est advantage* 

f * 1 hav <5 received the most willing support from 
all under my command during thi? operation ; and t 
beg particularly to offer my best thanks to Brigadier 
Hag-art, commanding the cavalry, and to Major 
Brinil, commanding the artillery, for their most a bio 
and valuable assistance; also to Captain Lennox, 
the senior engineer officer; to Lieu tenant-colon cl 
Hay, commanding the 93rd regiment* who succeeded 
to the command nf tHe infantry brigade on the death 
of B r i gad i e r H nj j,i; to Li * u re m ti t- col on e 1 Czi m e rn n * 
commanding the 42nd regiment; to Lieuteri&nt- 
colonel Taylor, commanding the 7*kh regiment; to 
Captain Cafe, commanding the 4tH l■ unjab infantry, 
vvhtfi, I regret Ui say, was st-vercly wounded> to Lieu- 
tenatu-colouel Tombs and Major iiemmingtouj coin* 
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mandlng troops of horse artillery } to Captain Francis, 
commuting ilie baavygonS j to Captain Coks* com¬ 
manding the Uth lancers; and Captain Brown, com- 
mamiiog the 2nd Punjab cnv&lry. I bag also to 
return my best thanks to the officers of my staff— 
Ca ptain B ar w <|J1, tkpu ty - assisii n t -a dj utan i -ge ne ral; 
Cn ;>u m Ca re y t dep ulj -assiy tan t~q uartcr m aster* gen * 
era I; Cat> tain Warn cr , aide- do- earn p and Lie u to- 
nant Eedes, ride brigade, noy extra uidtMk camp. 

“ Enclosed I beg to forward a list of the casualties* 

; end likewise <* sketch of the fort, which lies been 
: made in ft hurry,' but will afford information of the 
| nature of the work,—I have, &c.. 

14 R- Walpole, Brlgadler-ger oral, 

,£ Commending Eksld Force.” 

The following account of the progress of 
Walpole's force, and the attack at Roocla- 
raow, is from a letter of nn officer in the 
highland brigade, engaged ia the encounter. 
"Camp Ally gunge, near Futteghur, Dude 
side of the Ganges, April 23rd, 1858. 
"On Thursday morning, the 8th instant, 
we started from the Dilkooaha, and, after 
a most annoying march, reached our cam¬ 
paigning ground, about throe miles from the 
Moasabagh. From that day to the 15th 
everything went on smoothly and quietly. 
The events of each day were monotonous in 
the extreme. Up at 3 a.m., tents struck as 
soon as possible, slight breakfast, and march 
at five, getting to our next halting-place 
about 9 a.m., instead of before 8 a,m., which 
latter was the hour recommended by the 
Commander-in-chief to Brigadier-general 
Walpole, as the most suitable for halting 
find encamping. A disregard to this simple 
direction has been the source of much 
sickness amongst both officers and men, as 
the number of Officers on the sick-list and 
patients in hospital will clearly prove* 
Even at 8 a.m. the heat of the sun is most 
dazzling and oppressive. On one occasion 
(I think on Sunday, the 11th instant), it 
was 10 a.m. before the troops halted, and, 
as might have been expected from fatigue 
and exposure such as the men were sub¬ 
jected to, the number of men who reported 
themselves ill to the surgeons of the various 
regiments was very great. 

“On the rooming of the 15th we rose 
and marched at the usual hour, with a sort 
of indefinite expectation of meeting the 
enemy, based on the reports that had lately 
readied us. An advance guard of com¬ 
panies 1, 2, and 3 of the 42nd royal high¬ 
landers, with cavalry and guns, under the 
command of Major Wilkinson, preceded 
the main column, which was headed by 
the 42nd royal highlanders left in front. 
Firing was heard, I think, about half-past 
xou IL 2 s 


nine; the fort of Booya could be seen in 
some parts embosomed amid trees. No. 
10 company 42nd royal highlanders wn a 
ordered to go out skirmishing in front of 
horse artillery guns, with No. 1? in support. 
About 300 yards from the fort. Nos. 7 and 
8 were sent up to Brigadier-genera] Wal¬ 
pole in front of the guns, and were ordered 
by Mm to skirmish without support, and to 
advance till they came within sight of the 
gate of the fort, and to open fire. It was 
supposed by those concerned that this 
movement was for the purpose of prevent* 
ing the rebels in the fort from escaping by 
the gate referred to, and that Major Wil¬ 
kinson would make an attack ou the weak 
side, and that the rebels, driven before him, 
would naturally think of leaving the fort by 
the gate. Acting on this supposition. Cap¬ 
tain Grove, of No. 8, ordered his meu to 
fix bayonets, so as to be ready to receive 
the rebels should they attempt to bolt by 
the way specified. Ou receiving the briga¬ 
dier- general- s order above-mentioned, Cap¬ 
tain Grove advanced without resistance or 
cover till he came to the counterscarp of 
the ditch of the fort, where there was a bank 
which afforded protection. There was now 
only the breadth of the ditch between his 
compEiny and the mud intreuchmeuts of the 
enemy. In the course of a abort lime that 
company had ou e officer, two sergeants, and 
nine rank and file disabled. So critically 
alarming did this position and state of 
affairs become that he sent for support, 
which soon made its appearance in the 
shape of part of a Punjab regiment—in all, 
one hundred strong. These having formed 
on his left, and finding sufficient cover, 
rushed boldly into the ditch, attempted in¬ 
effectually to get over the parapet, and 
finally were obliged to retire with the loss 
of two officers and forty-six men in killed 
and wounded. The officer commanding 
the Purijabees, shortly after this fruitless 
but brilliant dash, came to Captain Grove 
and asked him for volunteers to hring in 
the dead body of Lieutenant Willoughby* 
who bad been killed in this impetuous as¬ 
sault. Two men of the 42nd royal high¬ 
landers, supported by other two of the 42nd 
and two of the Punjabees (native officers I 
believe}, went out on this most dangerous 
mission. In bringing in the body, Captain 
Cafe, of the Punjabees, had his left arm 
broken ; and private Edward Spence, of the 
42nd royal highlanders, received hia death 
wound. All honour to these brave and 
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devote soldiers 1 The conduct of Captain 
Cafe (Punjab rifles), private Spence and 
Thompson (42ud royal Ifigh landed), m be¬ 
yond all praise. After these events had 
trail spired, Brigadier the Hon. Adrian Hope, 
of the Highland brigade, went forward to 
where No. 8 company, 42 nd royal high¬ 
landers, was stationed, for the purpose of 
seeing with his own eyes how matters 
stood* I dare any he thought that every¬ 
thing that marnmg had been dreadfully 
mismanaged. Before he haft been a minute 
on the perilous ground, he was shot right 
above the left collar bone, mid, as he fell, 
he exclaimed, M am a dead mrm P After 
a few words, he asked fbv water, which 
having drunk, he became insensible, and 
expired without pain* I cannot describe to 
you the gloom~the thick palpable gloom— 
which the sudden and untimely death of 
our amiable and gallant brigadier has cast 
over the a unde of all of us. Ho was the 
foremost and most promising of the young 
brigadiers; he was the man in whom the 
ccmmander-in-chief placed the most im¬ 
plicit con!ideuce, and whom all trusted and 
delighted to honour, ami would have fol¬ 
lowed with findings of success wherever he 
chose to lead the way. This is our heaviest, 
sorest, moat terrible loss. Half-tin-hour 
alter this sad blow had bet n dealt, the. com- 
piuiv (No, 8} retired, It is the solemn 
onvietion—the decided opinion—<of alt who 
were present, that, had scaling-ladders and 
auitiflitnt support been seat when first 
asked for, and the order given to storm, 
the fort would have been taken with little 
■rr no loss. The ibid Is hexagonal, with 
two redoubts, two side* of the hexagon 
hiring oo fortifications; the bastions cir¬ 
cular, the ditchi deep and narrow, the es¬ 
carp aud rampart in many piaeeu inacces¬ 
sible, except by scaling-ladders. Every¬ 
body asks—what did the brigadier intend to 
do? Why did he scud men to occupy the 
position, which they did when nothing was 
to bn gained by their being there ? Why, 
if he really intruded to take the place, whs 
it net stormed at once at the point of the 
bayonet? Or rather—and this | a the mam 
{>uerv—why was it not shelled by the 
mortars, and smashed by the breaching- j 
camion, if the brigadier was, like the com- 
jiumder-m-chicf, careful and jealous of the 
precious blood of the brave fellows who 
served under him ? 

* We retired, and left the fort uncap - 
ttired—retired and joined the force with a 
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! loss, I am told, in killed and wounded, of 
120* including officers, non-commissioned 
officers and privates—retired to our camp 
downcast, disheartened at the proceedings 
of the day, and perfectly furious with wrath 
when the fact stared us in the face that, 
under a head possessed, not of high military 
qualities, but of common sense, the pro¬ 
ceedings and the result* would have been 
far different. The 42nd, who, along with 
the Punjabees, had borne the brum of 
the hostile fire, had forty-two killed and 
wounded; two gallant young officers mor¬ 
tal ly wounded, Lieutenant C. Doughy and 
Allred Jenkins Bramley; one officer severely, 
Lieutenant Cockburue; seven non-com mis¬ 
sioned officers and men killed iu action ; 
thirty-two non-commissioned officers and 
men more or less wounded—-two of these 
wounded soldiers since dead of their wounds, 
l'he [lord highlanders bad a few men 
wounded, and the 7<Jtfi also a few. Lieu¬ 
tenant Harrington, of Major RcmniiogtGm's 
troop of Bengal horse artillery, was severely 
wounded by a musket-ball * Only think of 
it: these brave fellows killed, all these brave 
fellows wounded, and for notbiu^-nothing 
achieved by it, nothing gained by it; the 
fort and the enemy abandoned as V? found 
them. 

^ Ncx£ morning the fort was cleared out 
(hot by us, for they did not give us another 
chance, but by themselves) - they bad 
bolted during the•■'■stillness and darkness of 
the night. It wa$ perhaps as well that 
they did so. Perhaps if they had stood, 
nud we bad gone at B, it would have been 
in the manner of the preceding day, and 
with the same expenditure of British blood. 

1 say it was doubtless as well that they 
didn't stick to theit post, for know that 
riicrc are persons, oven in the British army, 
who won't be advised, who wxm J fc even 
learn by experience. A sad, sad scene it 
was that burial ceremony on the evening of 
the following day. A short distance from 
the camp, in a tope {cluster) of mango- 
trees, the graves were dug, nud the bodies 
of the dead consigned to; them. The church 
of England service was read by a chaplain 
of that church, ana afterwords I had a abort 
service, consisting of the reading of a por¬ 
tion of Scripture—Psalm sc.; 1 Thess. iv. 
13, 18; then a short address; lastly, prayer. 

f * TfVft arrived heitJ yesterday about noon, 
after having driven a party of the rebels 
before us, and killed a great number. I 
believe the cluef is to join us with a large 
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force soon; and after we have sent oar sick 
and wound c l to Futtegbur (seven miles 1 
distant), we move;.it h said, in the direction 
of Bareilly, It is said that there were only 
about -100 men in the fort of Rooyn. and that 
the most of them were unarmed villagers l Ji 

From amongst the numerous and angry 
reports that came from the survivors of tills 
unfortunate affair, the following mar be 
selected as of a more moderate tone than 
the majority of those which obtained a wide 
currency at the time 

f< We left the road,” says one eye-witness, 
"weal a round of two or three miles to our 
right, through a jungle, and then came down 
cm the strong side of the fort. Our small 
gmn opened, and the 4th Punjabees went 
on, got into the ditch, and on to the walls ; 
hut, having no support, retired. The 42ud 
were kept all day in the jungle, in ea#y 
range. They could not oven see the fort*’; 
but the enemy, of course, knew the paths, 
and fired away. In the evening a number 
of wounded were still out, and the troops, 
in a mass, were enraged at the wretched 
blunders made during the day* lBrigadier 
Adrian Hope, in an effort. ro rescue the 
42nd from its peri]pn*-pa*itimi, was killed, 
with Lleuteuaut- Bdwani 0. P, Willoughby, 
of Hie fitly Pimjabces; Bramley and Douglas 
of the 42ml; and Harrington of the artil¬ 
lery. General Walpole at hist told Brigadier 
Hag art to bring in the wounded, which he 
did, whilst the general himself rode back 
two miles to camp. The total casualty list 
showed eight officers, fifty Europeans,* fifty 
unlives, and eleven camp-followers killed and 
wounded, The fort was not taken, and we 
returned. In the night it was abandoned 
by the enemy, and next day blown up/' 
Another individual gave the following 
version of the disaster at Roodauiow, in a 
Bo ro bay lie f sp a per :—■ 

Mt appears that, at daybreak of the 
morning of the loth of April, the force, 
under the command of General Walpole, 
broke ground* and, after a march of nine 
miles, the troops got into position to attack 
ajort at a place tailed ftoodamow. Gen¬ 
eral Walpole did not, it i* stated, make the 
slightest remimm-anw, but immediatelv 
led a portion of his men right up to the fort, 
on approaching which,, there was found to 
be a ditch all round, and high walls thickly 
loopbolccl, from which the enemy poured a 
most deadly fire of musketry, which, of 
course* could not be replied to with effect, 
as not a mm of the eneray was visible. Our 


men could get little or no cover; and it was 
only then that the general began to think 
of getting up the guns; hut even then they 
were ordered to be placed in stniij a position 
that they were of little use. In fact:, all the 
leading principles of military tactics appear. 
on an instant, to have been forgotten; for 
two companies of the £2jut highlanders 
were $mn straight up to the walls of the 
fort in skirmish ing order without any sup- 
port; and we are told, that when a captain 
of one i>f the companies remonstrated with 
General Walpole on the subject, he was told 
to obey orders/ and he, the general, would 
sec him supported; but this, it is asserted, 
was ml done. VY e come now to the saddest , 
part of our story. Brigadier Adrian Hope, j 
in going to look after these two companies* t 
was shot down ! In his death the army 
and the public have sustained a heavy loss, 
one that cannot well be replaced. The 42nd 
hIho lost two officers killed and wounded 
(the names are not given), and about forty 
men pheed hor$ de combat. The 4th Pun¬ 
jab infantry, who were only 120 strong, 
tost, forty-six men, one officer killed, and 
two wounded : but to cmvrn this unfortunate ( 
business, and ro add to rita vexation of the 
heavy losses, the troops were, about four 
o'clock in ihe afternoon* ordered to retire, 
the rebels yelling at our troops ; and the 
next morning it was found they had eva¬ 
cuated the fort during the night/' 

The subjoined account was afterwards 
given by one of the individuals engaged iu 
the murderous conflict;—■ 

u The column under Brigadier Walpole, 
which marched towards Rohileund to clear 
the left bank of the Ganges, and to secure 
the passage of the Uamgunga at Ally gunge, 1 
has effected these objects, though not with¬ 
out encounter mg a check r,t the fort of 
Itooya v LI eh has excited bitter 

feelings among the troops under his coni- 
rioaml It turns out that there were not 
#P9 of the eucmr in the fort* The attack 
was mismanaged—officers and men were I 


HM 


uselessly sacrificed, and their loss was not 
avenged. At the very moment that the 
Sikhs and the 42ud were desperate!v clam¬ 
bering up the walls of the fox:., Effing aach 
ot hffi up .by . ban A and teg ami fireWja u d 
just ns they were getting at the ^nemy* 
they were re called, and in their retreat they 
suffered ns much ns in the attack. It h 
stated that there was a passage where the 
cavalry could have got in* but that they 
were not permitted to make the attempt, 
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The men were furious at the repulse, and 
clamoured loudly to he led to the assault: 
The Sikhs had lost Willoughby, and Cope 
was wounded The 93rd had lost Adrian 
HopK, The 42ud left the bodies of Brandey, 
many gallant comrades be* 
hind thenh In the middle of the fight, 
Adrian Hope, ever regardless of his own 
life where the lives of Ids soldiers were 
concerned, rushed to the wall of the fort 
to withdraw the men. His aide-de-camp 
(B*M**) said to him, * The fire is very hot, 
general/ As he spoke the brigadier fell, 
shot from above through the ncck^ shoulder, 
aii4_iungs + He said, ‘They have done for 
rue; remember me to my friends/ and 
died in a few seconds. At the funeral, ! 
which was most affecting, the 93rd wept 1 
like children for their beloved officer, 1 
There was not A dry eye in Brainless com- 1 
pany as his body was borne to the grave, | 
His body and that of Douglas were recovered 
by the most daring gallantry, which will 
not, I trust, go unrewarded* When the 
men retired, Simpson, the quartermaster- 
sergeant of the regiment, hearing that two 
officers were left on the ground, rushed out 
to the ditch of the work, and, seizing the 
corpse of poor Eramley, brought it in on 
his shoulders. He next started out and 
i recovered the body of Douglas in the same 
way; and then, undeterred by the incessant 
fusillade of the enemy, this gallant soldier 
: again and again renewed his labours, and 
never ceased till he had carried in the bodies 
of five more of bis comrades. Two men 
were killed in attempting to imitate this 
j noble soldier. Hoes he not well deserve 
i the Victoria Cross ? w 

General Walpole now pursued his march ; 
and, on the 22nd of the month, bad a 
successful encounter with a large body of 
the Rohilcund rebels at Sma, a small town 
about seven miles north-west of Shaharau- 
pore, attacking them so vigorously as to 
capture their gum and camp, and drive 
them over the Bamgunga m such haste ns 
to allow them no time for destroying the 
brid ge of bonfce at that place. The uehiev e- 
nient was highly important and fortunate, 
as it enabled him, on the following day, to 
transport his heavy guns safely over the 
river at Ally gunge, where, n few days after¬ 
wards, he was joined by the com man dec-in¬ 
ch ief and the troops under bis immediate 
command. The affair at Sirsa, or Sirsee, 
was thus reported by telegram to the gov¬ 
ernor-general :— 
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“ Qatnp, Hynd-qtiurti^* April, 1858, 

' f Brigadier-gen ml Walpole attacked a large body 
of Bohikund rebels yesterday at Sirseo: he killed 1 
five or six hundred, took live guns and ail *heir 
camp, &e. p ut AHvgunge, after a long pursuit. The 
objects of tbe Commander-In-chief ha*£ thus been 
attained* The ghauts of the Ganges have been 1 
cleared by General Walpole's march, the Barogunga 
river crossed, and the enemy's bridge at All)gunge 
secured for the passage of the siege-train across the 
Earngimga ; which, as part of the combination, ia 
passing the Ganges to day at Futtcghur/ 

The following version of the affair was 
afterwards given by an officer engaged at 
Sim r— 

"On the 22ml General Walpole met the 
enemy again at Sirsa, near Ally gunge, where 
they had long remained watching our force 
at FuUcghur* Here again, though the 
rebels were worsted, f the old Crimean lady/ 
as General Walpole is usually called, began 1 
by a blunder which was retrieved by tbe 1 
gallantry of the troops* He actually ordered , 
the heavy guns to commence the action | 
when 200 cavalry were in his front* How¬ 
ever, the order was not curried out, and the 
action proceeded. On our coming to the 
ground, the Pan dies were in possession of a 
village (intrenched), with guns, infantry, 
and h prettv good uuai ber of cavalry * When , 
our advanced guard came upon them, they 
immediately sent bade for the cavalry (Oth 
lancers and 2nd Punjab cavalry) and light 
fiekt guns; and we made a demonstration 
on thdr left flank, where the cavalry was 
seen, the guns of the advance guard having 
opened fire* They soon replied in quick 
style; but upon seeing us going towards 
their lett flank, directed their fire upon us; 
and, luckily, they gave our artillery a fine 
chance to get closer with them, which they 
did to Pandy's sorrow, for they were soon 
seen to bolt from their guns. The cavalry 
was very bold in forming and showing n 
front; but as soon as they saw tis advance | 
threes about, they went and took shelter 
under a tope of trees* We halted for a few 
minutes, until our artillery came up, and 
soon dislodged them from there; and then ! 
we commenced the pursuit (but, whilst this 
was going on, the cavalry troop and 1st ' 
troop 2nd Punjab cavalry were sent to ! 
secure four guns, which they were trying j 
to bolt with, and of course they were taken 
without loss on our side ; but Fajady suff ered 
a great loss), and skewering and shooting 
were again the order of the day, to tbe ] 
terror of Tandy * Our casualties wore only 
two-—Sergeant May, slightly wounded, and 
Corporal fifpeflett, rather severely, being , 
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shot, in the hand, arm, and hip ; the artillery 
lost one killed and one wounded; and these 
are all the casualties in the force. The 
number estimated to have been killed was, 
I believe, about 500; and four guns taken. 
It was a cavalry and artillery fight; the 
infantry was not engaged*” 

Another account of the affair puts more 
clearly the alleged blundering of the gen¬ 
eral :— 

ff We have had another affair, on the 22nd. 
Had that been properly managed, we should 
have cut np a good number; as it was, we 
only killed from 200 to 300. The enemy 
Malted for us in the open ; we were halted, 
and looked on ; then the heavy guns were 
sent for, though we had a troop of 9-pounders 
and one of fkpeunders at the head of the 
column. All this time the enemy**! infantry 
were retiring; the cavalry with four light 
gnus alone remained. Our delay allowed 
even them to take up a position ; however, 
they were soon driven out—two guns aban¬ 
doned, two taken in a charge. The cavalry, 
under Brigadier Hagnrt, followed them for 
six miles to AllygungCj and then pulled up, 
not being able to come up with their cavalry, 
who mustered some 400, At cue time they 
threatened us ; but their hearts failed them 
at the last moment/* 

We have already traced the movements 
of Brigadier Jones to Moradabad, and have 
now to follow liia progress from that city 
towards Bareilly. On the 2nd of May the 
force under his command left Mo rad aba d; 
and, on the 5th, arrived without accident 
opposite Meergunge, within fourteen miles 
of Bareilly, The town was strongly occupied 
by troops of the ahahzadah, Feroze Shah, 
whose hasty flightTrom Mo rad aha d cTiVU not 
encourage much hope that he would abide 
the result of a conflict here. This prince 
had made a vast parade of his intentions* ] 
and, according to the inflated phraseology 
of his race,, had wrapped himself in the 
cerements of the grave, and armed himself 
v 1th the sword of Jahud, that he might 
r uthl es s 1 y ex term in ate t h e Fori p g h ees w h an - 
ever they should dare to throw their sha¬ 
dows across his path/ 1 But Jus resolution 
did not hold r he fled from Mo rad a bad 
like a recreant trooper, before the com¬ 
parative handful of men led by Brigadier 
Jones; and now that he was ensconced 
behind powerful batteries at Mcergunge, at 
the first right of the approaching column 
his couiage gave way, and again he iu- 
gloridudy fled, without waiting to strike a 


blow!—and thus, when the troops ap¬ 
proached the town, it was empty. Three 
guns, and about sixty men of the retreat¬ 
ing rebels, were, however, caught up by a 
party of Mooltauee horse, on the road to 
Bareilly. No impediment, it was now sup¬ 
posed, remained to a further advance; and 
accordingly, early on the morning of the 
6th the camp was broken up, and the head of 
the column shortly after came in sight of a 
stone bridge, over a tributary of the Stmha, 
which flows past Bareilly/ Major Coke, 
with some cavalry, reconnoitred, and found 
the bridge occupied by the enemy, and 
enfiladed by some heavy guns. Brigadier 
Jones, in consequence, disponed his men to 
the right and left, and by them a welbaus- 
tained fire of rifles waa kept up for two 
hours, and then, with a rush, the bridge 
was carried, two guns belonging to the 
rebels captured, and an entrance into Ba¬ 
reilly effected. 

Combined with the movements already 
described, of the several columns under 
their respective brigadiers (which, when 
united, were to form one barge army, whoso 
operations would be directed by the com- 
mander-in-ehief in person),were the arrange¬ 
ments of a force under the command of 
General Fenny, stationed at Boluudsliu- 
hur, in the Upper Provinces. In accord' 
ance with the plan of the eomraandcr-in- 
chief for the llohilci: nd campaign, this 
officer was instructed to march through the 
Budaon district, upon a point between 
Bareilly and Shahjehanpore, and join the 
force under the -eommauder-in-chlet at 
Meeraopore Kutra, six marches from Fot 
teghur. General Penny accordingly set 
forward, and crossing the Gauges at Ne¬ 
ro w lee, had, on the 29th of April, arrived 
within seven miles of Oosait, where he was 
informed the rebels had gathered iti great 
strength. As it was very desirable to dis¬ 
perse them if possible, the brigadier hinas 
M.lf set out, about nine in the evening, 
with a division of his column, consisting of 
about 1,500 men, with artillery, for O os ait; 
which, from various causes of delay, he did 
not reach until midnight. It then ap¬ 
pealed that the enemy had retired from the 
place to Ihifcagunge, a town in the vicinity* 
The column at first advanced somewhat 
carelessly, under the impression that no 
enemy was near; but on arriving at a 
place on his route called Kukerowlee, it 
suddenly fell into an ambuscade. Accord¬ 
ing to the report of the officer whose duty 
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it became to write the official detail of the 
affair, it aeeraifs apparent that, after leaving 
Oosaitj much irregularity prevailed in the 
disposition of the troops; and the usual pre¬ 
cautions in advancing'.through an enemy’s 
comi try were al toge their Ai&r egard e d f Th at 
disaster should result from such mismanage¬ 
ment vi as a contingency to be naturally ex* 
pected : and it occurred as follows. 

The troops were at the time marching in 
the darkness of the night, and had reached 
the vicinity of ELukerowlee, about ten miles 
from Budaom The advanced guard was 
under the command of Captain Curtis; and 
Brigadier Fenny, with Mr, Cr aero ft Wilson 
{a civil officer of govern men t) ? were in ad* 
vanee of that officer—a position of danger 
it was not their duty to occupy. From 
some sudden indications in front. Captain 
Curtis rode up to the brigadier and his 
coed pan ion, and warned them that there 
was an enemy close at hand; that, occa¬ 
sionally, men were discerned, and that a 
light, like a portfire, was distinctly visible 
at no great distance. The warning so given 
was unheeded, and the brigadier continued 
to advance* but he had proceeded little 
more than a dozen yards on the road when 
ht was hit by a discharge of grape suddenly 
opened on the advancing party. The gen¬ 
eral’s horse, struck by the shot, carried his 
rider madly forward into the midst of the 
rebels; and his body was not recovered 
until a desperate charge had driven the 
enemy from their position, when it was 
found stripped and brutally mangled* Not 
a moment was lost; and the surprise occa¬ 
sioned by the sudden and unexpected dis¬ 
charge of the gun, had scarcely time to 
subside, before a squadron of carabiniere, 
under Captains Foster, Dmi js, and Beattie, 
was farmed up and charged. The gun was 
taken ; but in rear of it was a deep ditch full 
of Ghazcea, The carabiniere rode on, and 
dropping in amongst the fanatics iu the 

* General Fenny was colonel of the 2nd European 
Bengal fusiliers, Mid m command of the Meerut 
division. His war sen Ices ore recorded as follows: 
^-Mujor-genml Fenny, CJL, served during the 
Kepaul war in ISH-To-IG; M&hmta war, 1816-17 ; 
GumiXotah, 181$; Bhurtpore, 18$$ (Brevet Major, 
and India medal)* He aUo served in the campaign 
on the Sutlej* in 1846, including the battles of 
Aliwttl and Sobnum, where he was wounded (medal, 
clasp, and C.B.); and after wards at the battles of 
Chilean wallah and Gonjerat, and subsequent pursuit 
of the Affghans under General Gilbert (medal and 
clMp), After the capture of Idlin', he succeeded 
Major-general Sir A. Wilson, Bart (who was cam- 
peiled t retire from lH-hcallh), in the command of 
818 



ditch, a desperats hand-to-hand con flic t 
ensued. Captain Foster, who was one of 
the foremost in the charge, was among the 
first at the bottom of the ditch, but managed 
to struggle out of it, when he was attacked 
by three Ghazees, and but for timely rescue 
by a troop-major who rode up to his assis¬ 
tance, must have been overpowered. As it 
was he received some severe wounds, as did 
also his brother officers Beattie and Davis. 
Colonel Janes, who had succeeded to the 
command of the division upon the death 
of General Penny, finding it impracticable 
to judge correctly the number and position 
of the rebels in front of or around him, 
deemed it prudent merely to hold hh ground 
until daylight should enable him to adopt 
the most fitting course of procedure, and 
the infantry should have come up. The 
morning at length dawned, and, with its 
first light, the 64th regiment, under Lieu* 
tenant-colonel Bingham, with the cavalry 
and artillery, joined the advanced divi¬ 
sion ; and with this accession of force, the 
troops led by Colonel Bingham tu once 
charged the enemy in front of them, and 
drove them into the town: this accom¬ 
plished, the artillery began to shell it ; and, 
in a very short time, the rebels, who had 
probably not expected such an infliction, 
became dispirited, and sought to escape fur¬ 
ther punishment by retreating from the op- 
j posifce side of the town. As soon as this was 
' known cavalry were sent round in pursuit of 
the fugitives, many of whom were overtaken 
and cut down; but as the district was only 
intperfectly known, the chase was not con¬ 
tinued for any great distance. In this 
affair at K like row lee, the only officer killed 
was General Penny: among the wounded 
were Captains Foster, Beattie, nod Cur¬ 
tis, and Lieutenants Eckford, Davies, and 
Graham, 

The following despatch from Colonel 
Jones, of the carabiniere, commanding the 

the Delhi field force, but took no active part in 
military operations. General Fenny was afterwards 
nominated to command a. column at Bolundshalmr, 
and had crossed the Ganges -to join the commander* 
in-chief* force at Bareilly, His commminr..H in the 
Last India Company’s sendee bore date ta follows : 
— Ensign, 5th February, 1807; Lieutenant, JLiHh 
December, 1812; Brevet Captain, 5fh February, 
1822; Captain, 13th May. 1S&5; Brevet Major, 9th 
January, IS26; Brevet Lieutenant-colonel, 23rd 
November, 1841; Lieu tenant-colon el, 29 th Julj, 
1848; Brevet Colonel, 7th June, i84£>| Colonel, 
loth September, 18 H: and Major-general, 28;h 
November, 1857. A career of more than fifty years 
was thus unhappily terminated. 
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field force, vir.e General Penny, famishes' 
the official details of the battle:— 

Camp, Kukerowlee* 30th April, 1858, 

i( Sir,—I have the honour to report, for 
the information of Iris excellency the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, that, under the orders of 
Major-general Penny, C.B., commanding 
die force, n column, strength m at foot,* 
was held in readiness to move from the vil¬ 
lage of Nerowlee, upon the town of Oosait, 
at eight o'clock v m* on the evening of the 
, 29th of April At the latter place it was 
supposed that the rebels were in consi¬ 
derable force, with one or more guns; and 
the object of the movement was to surprise 
mi Cut them up. The column moved off 
at about nine o'clock; hot, owing to one 
delay or a no tier, did not reach Oosait, a 
distance of about seven miles, till twelve 
o'clock that night. The column, up to this 
point, moved in military formation with an 
advanced guard, followed by artillery, duly 
supported by cavalry, with the infantry in 
rear, the heavy guns and baggage having 
been sent with a sufficient escort straight 
to Kukerowlee. 

^ When within ut short distance of Oosfot, 
Mr, Wilson, the commissioner, informed 
General Penny that the rebels had entirely 
evacuated the place, and, with their guns, 
had retired to Dntaguiige. The column, 
however, still moved forward , and, on rebell¬ 
ing Oo-sait, the information given to Mr. 
Wilson by the townspeople appeared to satisfy 
him of the correctness of the above report. 
Prom this point military precautions were 
somewhat neglected; the mounted portion 
of the- column being allowed very consider¬ 
ably to outmarch the infantry; and eventu¬ 
ally, though ftn advanced guard was kept up, 
it was held back immediately in front of 
the artillery; anti such was the confidence 
placed in native reports, that Major-general 
Penny and his staff, under the guidance of 
Mr. Wilson, the corn miss loner, were riding 
at the head of the advanced guard, at about 
four o’clock on the morning of the 30th of 
April, leading it to Kukerowiee, where it had 
been previously determined that our camp 
should be pitched, and the force halted for 
the day. When within one or two hundred 
yards of Kukerowlee, son • horsemen were 
indistinctly seen in front, and some inquiries 
were made as to what they could be: it was 

* Two hundred of H MVs carabinieri four go us 
light fiftld battery; 530 of H.M.'h t>4lh regiment; 
250 Bloblt&n borsoj 360 of wing of BdEoochbctlt&lian ; 
200 of 2m] Punjab infantry. 


supposed they must be a portion of our own 
force that had marched by the direct mute 
to Kukerowlee; and the advance was con¬ 
tinued without any extra precaution being 
taken, till we found ourselves close to the 
town of Kukerowlee, in a regularly prepared 
ambuscade, with guns opening on us from 
the right, with grape mid round shot at not 
more than forty yards' distance; while the 
horsemen charged down from the left, and 
infantry opened on us with musketry from 
the front. As far as can be ascertained, it 
was at this moment that the xmidi-lamcuted 
Major-general Penny fell, disabled by a 
grape shot; he was at any rate not seen alive 
afterwards. 

* l The four gar® of Captain HammomFs 
light field battery were now ordered tt. the 
front; and nobly did this officer and his men 
respond to the cull. The ground* however, 
where the enemy had taken up their posi¬ 
tion, was, to our left* nothing but a mass of 
sand-hills ; while, to our right, they were 
protected by thick groves of trees; and, 
immediately in thei r rear, they had the town 
of Kukerowlco to foil back upon. Owing to 
these circumstances, and to the want of 
light* the execution done by the fire of our 
artillery was less severe than it would have 
been under more favourable circumstances; 
and the same causes operated agnirst an 
effective advance of our cavalry. The 
enemy's numbers and real position could 
not bo scon; and, under these circum¬ 
stances, it was deemed best merely to hold 
our ground till daylight might enable us to 
determine the particular point of out attack, 
and the infantry could be brought up and 
made available. On the arrival of lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel Bingham, with her majesty's 
64th foot, he was ordered to advance upon 
and dislodge the enemy from his Gout and 
right; this was done in the most gallant 
style, and the enemy were speedily driven 
into the town. Not feeling myself strong 
enough to follow them there* the artillery 
was directed to fire the town by shelling; 
and this they speedily accomplished. Some 
t ime after this, information was brought 
that the rebels were evacuating Kukerowlee, 
at the opposite end of the town. The force 
was accordingly put in pursuit; but it 
soon became evident that nothing but a 
rapid advance of cavalry would enable us to 
come up with them. Major Bickerstaff, in 
command of the two squadrons of her 
majesty's carahiiuers* and Lieutenant land, 
in com man d of the Moolfcaa horse* were 

"«c.. 
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connected with the death of General Fenny, 
slightly varies from the preceding account, 
and is given in a letter from Captain 
Simpson, who whs with the force:— a They 
had marched at night twenty miles, Iti 
the early dawn, Penny and Cracroft Wilson 
were ahead of the advanced guard, which j 
Captain Curtis was commanding, Curtis 1 
told them there were sowars to the right: j 
they replied, they were the men they had ' 
seen over-night. Shortly after, Curtis said 
there was a portfire lighted ahead : they 
said, it is only a torch. Bang went the 
gun, and Penny was no more seen until 
after the fight, when his body was found 
a long way ahead of the gtin; and the 

supposition was, that his horse had ran 

away in the midst of them. He was found ! 
stripped, shot, and sabred. Poor gentle- i 
man; a sad ending! His remains were 
buried at Meerut on the 10th of May* ! 

Cracroft Wilson, who was riding by his ' 

side, was not in the least wounded ** 

The BoluucUhuhur column, now under i 
the command of Colonel Jones, resumed its 1 
march, and, on the 3rd of May, succeeded 
in reaching its point of junction with the 
force led by the commander-in-chief, whose 
movements we have now to trace in con¬ 
nect* on with the campaign in Itoh Ucuud ; 
iu anticipation of which, the following 
instructions were transmitted to the chief 
commissioner of the province (Mr. Alex- j 
under), to aid the steps about to be taken 
for its final pacification. 

April, 1858. j 

u Sir,—1 fun directed to communicate to you the 
general principles which the honourable the governor- 
general desires to aee followed by all civil and other 
officers who will exercise judicial or magisterial . 
powers in Itahilcund, on the re-entry of British 
troops into that province, 

H The condition of RohHctmd has been, in aotce 
respects, peculiar. The progress of the revolt in the j 
interior, has, until lately, suffered little cheek* The 
people, left, to themselves, have in many quarters 
engaged actively in hostilities against each other; I 
hut direct opposition to British authority has been 
mainly confined to several Suddur towns, tn the ( 
frontier on Hie Ganges, and to the expeditions 
against Kyree TaL 

u Under these circumstances his lardy hip con¬ 
siders it. juKt to distinguish, by a widely different 
treatment, the simple beating of arms, or oven nets 
of social violence committed a period when the j 
check of lawful government was removed, from acta I 
directly involving treason against the state, or a 
deliberate defiance of its authority, Excepting in- j 
stances of much aggravation, it is not the wish o* , 
government that public prosecutions should be 
set on foot on account of offences of tliti former 
class. 

M Further, in respect of treason and defiance of 


accordingly ordered forward at a gallop, to 
endeavour to overtake them ; this duty was 
performed by both thoroughly and zealously. 
They drove the enemy in confusion before 
them, and succeeded iti cutting up many, 
capturing one of his guns, and two carts 
containing powder* The enemy being no 
longer in sight, the force returned to Kuke- 
rowlee, and encamped there for the day, 
i after having marched fully twenty-five miles, 
I have now to return my thanks to the 
officers of Major-general Penny's staff, who, 
on his death, volunteered their services to 
me, and rendered me much assistance during 
the day: viz., to Major Harriott, deputy- 
judge-advocate-general; Captain Simeon, 
asaistanLadjutant-general; Captain Briggs, 
commissariat officer with the force; Lieu¬ 
tenant Eekford, assistant-quartermaster- 
general (this officer, I regret to say, was 
severely wounded): also, Captain Dudgeon, 

, of her majesty's 61st regiment, and Lieu- 
l tenant Wnrde, of the late 11 th native in fautrv, 
i both aides-de-camp to Major-general Penny. 

! A return of casualties will be forwarded m 
soon as made out.—I have, &c., 

(Sign ed) €< H ekuy Kic h m ono Joke s, 
ft Colonel of Carabiniere, commanding 
Field Force, 

i “ Major-general N. Penny, C.B., com¬ 
manding Meerut division and movable 
column, killed. Lieutenant A, H. Eekford, 
d e p u ty- assi stant- q uurter m a ster-gener al, se - 
verely wounded," 

Among the singular incidents of this 
extraordinary and unexpected combat, the 
escape from death by Lieutenant Eekford is 
not the least remarkable. The very first 
fire opened by the rebels shot his horse, which 
fell under him. He then mounted an artil¬ 
lery horse; when a party of Ghazees at¬ 
tacked him, imci, having stabbed the animal, 
succeeded in wounding him. Eekford fell 
from the plunging horse; and, as he 
reached the ground, a Ghazee gave him 
a tremendous cut on the right shoulder, and 
left him for dead. Surgeon Jones coming 
up, found him lying wounded, and assisted 
him to rise and walk: but the enemy again 
coining towards them, Eekford and the 
| doctor threw themselves on their face?, as if 
; dead, on the field; and the rebels passed on 
without heeding them, or tleshuig their 
swords as usual in a wounded enemy. A 
few men of the column then came up, and, 
by their assistance, the lieutenant was con¬ 
veyed to a place of safety. 

The following detail of circumstances 
320 
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British authority, hk lordship desired that criminal 
proceedings shall be taken only against lenders, and 
ajpinst such persons, whether 'high or low, as have 
distinguished themselves by activity and ran com 
against the government, or bv persistence in oppo¬ 
sition to its'authority after the advance of troops, 
an;! the reoecupation of stations. The governor 
general will admit to amnesty all other classes, even 
though they have borne arms on the side of the rebels, 
provided that they tender an early and complete 
submission. But continuance in opposition will 
exclude from pardon. 

"The governor-general tins reason to believe that 
an impression exists in Rohilcund, that the Moham¬ 
medan population* as snob, k to be proscribed and 
crushed. It is likely that the rumour has been 
raised and fostered by the rebel leaders to excite 
apprehenrion and mistrust of the government. His 
lordship desires that every appropriate occasion may 
l?a taken to dbabu&e the people of this gross error. 
Such suspected rebel* as may be brought to trial, 
will bu tried each by his own acts. Each will stand 
or fall by the line of conduct which he shall be proved 
to have followed. The government will maintain, 
as it has ahrm maintained, a strict impartiality in 
its administration. Equal justice will be shared by 
all its subjects, whether Hindoos or Mohammedans, 
Ton will make public these views, and instruct the 
chief district officers to make them widely known, 
in such manner ns may appear to he moat cffectuaL 

“It will he your cure, in accordance with the 
injunctions of hie lord ship’s orders, embodied in the 
circular order dated the 19th February, to bring 
forward fnr early notice by the governor-general, 
the several examples of conspicuously faithful conduct 
exhibited by many of tbs inhabitants of Uohilcund, 
under circumstances of peculiar difficulty. 

“ I have, &e., 

** W, Muir, Secretory to Government, N. W. P.'* 


Before mitering upon a series of details 
that must necessarily occupy many pages, 
and carry us far into the operations of the 
amiy for a lengthened period, it may be 
permitted to turn aside lor a moment from 
the occurrences in Rotukund, to advert to 
the early death of one of England^ noblest 
sons—the much-lam *Sitod and honoured 
Captain Sir William Peel. 

It will be remembered that, on the 9th 
of March, 1857, the gallant officer, then 
commanding his naval brigade in one of 
the batteries before Lucknow, received a 
wound in the upper part of his thigh,* 
which incapacitated him from active duty; 
but was not of a nature to excite any seri¬ 
ous doubt of his ultimate recovery. Upon 
the breaking up of the army of Chide, after 


April, an attack of small-pox grostrat^d his 
enfeebled system, and, on the 27th, num¬ 
bered him among the dead ! Tims fell one 
whose chivalrous life had become an ex¬ 
ample and a boast among the warriors of 
liis country, and whose early loss was de¬ 
plored by the highest and noblest of his 
species. 

Captain Sir William Peel, third son of 
the celebrated Sir Hubert Peel (one of the 
first of British statesmen), was bom on 
the 2nd of November, 1824. He entered 
the navy as midshipman on board the 
Princess Charlotte, Captain A. Fan ah awe 
(flag of Admiral Sir Robert Stopfordf, in 
April, 1838, and took part in the bombard¬ 
ment of Sr . Jean d’Acre: from the Princess 
Charlotte he was removed to the Monarch, 
and afterwards to the Cambrian (Captain 
Chads), in which ship he served in the 
China seas, In 1844, he passed his exami¬ 
nation in a manner that called forth the 
warm eulogiums of Sir Thomas Hastings 
and Sir Charles Napier, and ho was forth¬ 
with promoted to the rank of lieutenant. 
In May of that year lie was appointed to 
the Winchester, 50 guns, on the Cape of 
Good Hope station, and shortly after re¬ 
moved to the Cormorant steam-sloop, in the 
Pacific; and subsequently to the Thalia (42), 
on the same station. Sir William was 
promoted to t he mnk of commander June 
27th, 1846, and was appointed to the com* 
to and of the Daring, on the North American 
and West India stations. He held sevenil 
minor commands until the outbreak of the 
late war with Russia. Being appointed cap¬ 
tain of the Diamond (28), in the Black Sea 
fleet, he distinguished himself greatly with 
his naval brigade in the Crimea; but was 
compelled, from wounds and over-exertion, 
to return to England before the fail of 
Sebastopol. At the commencement of the 
differences with China, in 18a 6, he was 
appointed to the command of the Shannon 
(51), screw frigate, ordered on the China 
station. Captain Peel had scarcely reached 
the Chinese waters before he was ordered, 
by the Earl of Elgin, to proceed with troops 
to Calcutta, to afford assistance in the 


the capture of the city, n portion ot the suppression of the sepoy mutiny. Upon 


troops marched to Cawnpore, taking in 
charge many of their wounded comrades 
and officers, and among them Sir William 
Peel. Under the assiduous care of his 
surgical attendants the wound appeared to 
progress satisfactorily; but, on the 20th of 
* Sec ante*, p. 200. 
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his arrival with the Shannon in the Hooghly, 
he materially strengthened the hands of 
the government, by forming a portion of 
his crew into a naval brigade for sendee 
on shore, under his own command; and 
his exertions, as well as thoie of his brave 
followers, were most valuable in carry- 
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iDg out the views of the governor- general 
and the commander-in-chief. His progress 
from Calcutta to the scat of war in Oude, 
has been already noticed. For Ids eminent 
services in the Crimea, Captain Fed was 
made a commander of the order of the 
Bath; and, for his gallantry in India, was 
nominated a knight commander. He was 
also an officer of the Legion of Honour in 
; France, and of the imperial Turkish order 
of the Medjidie; and had received the Sar¬ 
dinian w ar medal. 

By the government of India, the la¬ 
mentable event was made the subject 
of a special notification; and every one 
recognised the justice and propriety of 
the distinction thus accorded to the worth 
and memory of the deceased hero by Lord 
Canning, then at Allahabad; who, imme¬ 
diately on receiving intelligence of the 
loss the service had sustained, issued the 
following announcement in an 1Extraordi¬ 
nary Gazette :— 

u Home Department, Allahabad, April 30th, 

“It h the melancholy duty of the right 
honourable the governor-general to an¬ 
nounce the death of that most distinguished 
officer Captain Sir William Peel, K.G.B., 
late in command of her majesty *« ship 
Shannon, and of the naval brigade in the 
North-Western Provinces. Sir William 
Peel died nt Caw- n pore on the 27th instant, 
of small-pox. He had been wounded at 
the commencement of the last advance upon 
Lucknow, hut had nearly recovered from 
the wound, and was on his way to Calcutta 
when struck by the disease which has 
brought his honourable career to an early 
close. Sir William PeeFs services in the 
field during the last seven mouths, aro well 
known in India and in England; but it is 
not so well known how great the value of 
his presence and example has been, wherever, 
during this eventful period, his duty has 
led him, 

u The loss of Ids daring but thoughtful 
courage, joined with eminent abilities, is a 
very heavy one to the country; but it is 
not more to be deplored than the loss of, 
that influence which his earnest character, 
admirable temper, and gentle, kindly bear¬ 
ing exercised over all withiu ins reach—an 
influence which was exerted unceasingly for 
the public good, and of which the govern o r 
general believes that it may with truth be 
said, that there is not a rmxa of anv rank or 
profession who, having been associated with 
Sir William Peel in these times of anxietv 
322 


and danger, has not felt and acknowledged 
it*—By order of the right honourable the 
governor-general of India, 

u G\ F. Edmonstone, 
"Secretary to the Government of India, 
with the Governor-gencrab 1 * 
Throughout India, as in England, there 
was but one feeling of regret for Ms loss, 
and admiration of his merits. The event 
of his death was thus announced in the 
MofwsilUe of the 30th of April f< News 

was received in Agra yesterday, of the 
death of Captain Sir William Peel, ItN,, 
at Cawnpore, on Wednesday, the 27th 
instant. Ilia disease was small-pox, which 
attacked him seven days previously. The 
Joss of tins intrepid officer will be deeply 
felt wherever his name was known. He 
was one of the finest specimens of our 
country men that ever came to these shores, 
and had ah that real greatness of inspira¬ 
tion which belongs to the true hero. He 
wns of the same grand old type to which 
Nelson belonged, and will live like him in 
the hearts of the English. It is the fate of 
most great mm, and particularly those of 
Indian fame, to have their deeds doubted 
and denied by many, even when the voice 
of the world is ringing with their praises. 
Were we to believe many statements of 
great apparent respectability and impar¬ 
tiality, we should be compelled to come to 
the conclusion, that nearly all of our Indian 
heroes upon whom honours are being be¬ 
stowed, are * over-rated men/ if not much 
worse ; that their great deer h are solemn 
delusions, and that some of them deserve 
punishment rather than reward. Envy, of 
course, has something to do with such as¬ 
sertions, and misapprehension something 
more, Hut as far m Captain Peel is eon- 
cerucd, his exploits have been so conspicu¬ 
ous and unmistakable, that envy has been 
for once silenced, and misapprehension has 
been impossible. There has been but cue 
opinion of his actions, as there will be but 
one feeling for ins death. It is here worthy 
of remark, that Captain Peel, when remon¬ 
strated with for exposing himself with the 
wonderful courage and impunity which he 
did, to flics thickest fire, declared that he 
bore a charmed life, and that there was no 
bullet which could bring him down. Ilia 
thousand escapes from ifie most imminent | 
danger in the field, might almost justify 
this conclusion; and, as far as the fortunes 
of actual warfare were concerned. Captain 
reel braved them ail, and only recently 
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sustained any serious injury- He and his 
friends had not calculated upon the greater 
enemy that he would have to encounter, 
and before whom he fell/ J 

An extract from the interesting letters 
of the special correspondent of the Times, 
then with the troops en route for Futteghur, 
will appropriately close this digression from 
the military incidents of the period. Dating 
from the earn p, ** JoUalabad (Rohilcund), A pri j 
27fch/* Mr*Russell thus wrote:—'*The elec¬ 
tric telegraph has carried its brief announce¬ 
ment of the sad news we heard this morning, 
to England, some days before the letter I 
am now writing can reach you. But I can 
add no details to that brief statement of the 
event, which must cause such grief to every 
English heart* The death of Sir William 
Peel at any time would be a nation al loss* 
Despite the theory that there is no such 
thing as a necessary man, I believe that at 
| this particular juncture his death is a 
national calamity, and it is otic for which I 
see no reparation* Hi* gallant comrades in 
the noble profession which was the joy of 
Ida life, will be the readiest to admit, that the 
foremost naval officer of the day lies in the 
grave which contains his body. It is not 
of mere personal gallantry I speak, although 
. in his career he astonished brave men by 
t glorious recklessness of his own life when* 
j ever the smallest benefit to the service was, 
to be gamed by braving danger, or of the 
I contempt of death he exhibited wherever 
and whenever, by example, lie could fin- 
courage his men to greater emulation of 
bis own calm courage; but I allude more 
I to the largeness of conception, the mastery 
1 of detail, the great professional zeal, the 
consummate skill, the ingenuity and inces¬ 
sant activity of acquisition in all that 
related to naval questions and tactics, and 
the shrewd watchfulness with which he 
regarded every matter affecting the condi¬ 
tion of our fleet and the efficiency of the 
service, which he justly regarded as the 
noblest development of the power and might 
of England, In the march from Lucknow 
to Cawnporc he was carried down in a 
dhooly (or litter), as he was unable to ride, 
owing to hi* wound; but he could Jimp 
about; and just before we entered Cawn- 
pore, he was able to walk a little, when we 
halted, without the aid of bis stick- Morn¬ 
ing after morning, as our Jitters were laid 
down beside each other, he talked to me of 
the various news which came to us from 
homo; and I well remember the light which 


[the oudb commission. 

was ill Ms eye as be said, speaking of the 
division on the Conspiracy Bill— f I am de¬ 
lighted at it, not from any sympathy with 
those rascally assassins who flock to Eng¬ 
land, or from any feeling against France or 
the emperor, whose orders I wear, but be¬ 
cause my instinct tells me, as its instinct 
told the house, that it was the right thing 
for an English parliament to do, reason or 
no reason. We must never take a step in 
that direction, even if one came from the 
dead to tell ns to do so/ It was probably 
in that litter he contracted the fearful 
malady which cost him Ids life; for, if I am 
not misinformed, it was obtained by him 
from the hospital at Lucknow* where seve¬ 
ral cases of small-pox occurred before we 
left. On the day after his arrival at Cawn- 
pore he was seized with sickness and fever¬ 
ishness, from which he recovered ; but the 
symptoms of small-pox were soon exhibited; 
and when I mentioned the news that he 
had it to I)r* Clifford, who had been one of 
his attendants, the latter said he feared it 
would go hard with Sir William, owing to 
his irritability of constitution, and to the 
debility arising from his wound* It was 
one day's march from Futteghur that I 
heard of his illness, and on my arrival I 
telegraphed to the Rev. Mr* Moore, the 
chaplain at Cawupore, to know how he was. 
Next day t received the reply, f Sir Wil¬ 
liam is doing as favourably as cun be ex¬ 
pected in a case of bad confluen t small-pox/ 
This morning, oti the line of march, we 
heard he was no more; it flew from mouth 
to mouth* Sir Colin Campbell showed the 
grief which was felt by every officer in the 
force, over and over again, all this morn¬ 
ing. * Feel dead ! What a loss to us ! It 
will be long ere the services see two such as 
Adrian Hope and Peel!' In short, expres¬ 
sions of regret were universal/* 

Previous to the departure of the com¬ 
mander-in-chief to join the force destined 
to act in Rohilamd, it was necessary that 
measures fo* the permanent administration 
of public affairs in Oudfi sliould be placed 
upon a secure and efficient basis; and, for 
this purpose, Mr, Montgomery, who had 
distinguished himself by his administrative 
abilities in the Punjab while associated 
with Sir John Lawrence, was appointed 
chief commissioner of the province, as 
aireadv mentioned, and his government 
was composed of the following members, 
under the designation of u The Oude Coin- 
mission — 
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Chief commissioner, Mr* Montgomery, 
late judicial commissioner, Punjab civil 
service; judicial and financial commissioner, 
Mr, G. Campbell, civil service; secretary 
to chief commissioner, Mr, Forsyth, civil 
service, military secretary, Captain Hut* 
chmaou, Bengal engineers, nephew to Mr. 
Montgomery; commissioners of divisions, 
Messrs, Wingfield, Davies, St. George 
Tucker, Cooper; deputy commissioners of 
districts—1st class—W. A. Forbes, civil 
service ; Balmain, civil service; S, N. Mar¬ 
tin, civil service; Captain Barrow* 2nd 
class,—Mr, Wake, civil service; Captains 
Carnegie, Evans, and Freeling. 3rd class— 
Mr, Capper, civil service; Mr. 0, Lawrence, 
civil service; and Captain Reid* 

Of the ability and judgment of Mr. 
Montgomery, the highest opinion was enter 
tained by those who had served with lorn, 
mid could best appreciate his merits. Stern 
and 'inflexible in hig purpose, he yet con¬ 
trived, during the early period of the muti¬ 
nies, to conciliate the natives under his 
superintendence, and to become immensely 
popular among (he European community of 
every grade. Mr. CL Campbell, the second 
official in point q( rank, as judicial and 
financialcommissioner, was also one of the 
ablest civilians in the Company's service; 
and from the united efforts of those per* 
sous, much was expected in effecting the 
pacific settlement of the province. 1 The 
task was by no means easy; for they had to 
restore confidence, not only in the acts, but 
in the intentions also of the British govern* 
incut; against which the whole people liad 
been embittered by the dethronement of 
their native princes, and the annexation of 
their territory. 

For the purposes of civil government, the 
province ol Guile was separated into four 
un isiops, each of which was again subdi¬ 
vided into three districts, presided overby a 
depnty-eomiuissiuner, whose duties, powers, 
ami responsibilities were equal—the class 
distinction being merely pecuniary; and 
each deputy had, again* two assistant-com¬ 
missioners under him; the latter were 


divided into three grades. Among these 
officials, the names of Orr, K a van ugh, Winy- 
field, 1 u ck or, an d W a k e, h ad a I road v beco m e 
celebrated far services rendered "by their 
hearers to the state. Captain Orr had been 
first assistant at Fyzabad; and his losses, his 
sufferings, and his energy, eminently entitled 
him to advancement* By him and Sir James 
Outram, the relieving force under Sir Colin 
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Campbell was guided into Lucknow; and 
his subsequent services in the " Intelligence 
Department" of the army, and in conduct¬ 
ing negotiations with various native chiefs, 
had been invaluable* Mr. Kavanagh, for¬ 
merly superintendent of the chief commis¬ 
sioner's office, had signalised his zeal for the 
public service, by success fully accomplishing 
the perilous mission by which Sir Colin 
was enabled to make his final arrange¬ 
ments for the relief of the city: and 
Mr. Wake had won for himself historical 
celebrity by his heroic defence of Arrah. 
To such hands, it was hoped, the future gov¬ 
ernment of Oude, and its yet exasperated 
people, might be safely entrusted; but much 
was yet to be accomplished by the sword, 
before the pen couH exercise Its legitimate 
influence. 

The time had at length arrived when the 
commander-in-chief felt himself at liberty 
mice more to take the field; and, on the 8th 
°f April, leaving Lucknow in the hands 
of the chief commissioner (who was sus¬ 
tained by an ample military force, under Die 
command of Sir James Liglis), Sir Colin 
departed to join the Ro hi found field force; 
first travelling to Allahabad, that he night 
have an interview with the governor-general 
from this visit he speedily returned; and 
the expeditionary force, under his personal 
command, immediately received the route 
for Cawnpcjre, on the way to the scene of 
operations in Rohi found* 

Of the materiel of the army thus put 
in motion, it is unnecessary to dilate; be¬ 
cause, in nil appliances for warlike purposes, 
its completeness had been watched over by 
the veteran chief by whom it was about 
to be led to new triumphs; but for its 
as au English military force, 
nothing less descriptive than the fertile pen of 
Mr, Russell could possibly render it justice. 
That gentleman, in a letter of the 22nd 
of April, writes thus of the army, which he 
accompanied on its march to Bareilly r— tf I 
have often thought how astonished, and 
something more, the Horse-guards, or the 
authorities, or the clothing departments, or 
Whatever or whoever if may be that is 
interested in the weighty matters of uniform, 
and decides on the breadth of cuffs, theaize 
of lace, the nature of trowser^straps, and Hie 
cut of buttons, would be at the aspect 
of this British army in India 1 How good 
Sir George Brown, for instance, would 
stand aghast at the sight of these sun¬ 
burnt <# bashi-basouks," who, from heel to 
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head and upwards set at defiance the sacred 
injunctions of her majesty's regulations I 
Except the highlanders—and when they 
left Lucknow they were panting for their 
summer dot l ies, and had sent officers to 
Gawnpore to hurry them—not a corps that 
I have seen sport a morsel of pink, or show 
a fragment of English scarlet. The high¬ 
landers wear eccentric shades of gray linen 
over their bonnets; the kiit is discarded, or 
worn-out in seme regiments; and flies, 
mosquitoes, and the sun are fast rendering 
it impossible iu the others. Already many 
officers who can get trews, have discarded 
the ponderous folds of woollen stuff tucked 
into massive wads over the hips, arid have 
provided some defence again* t the baking of 
their calves by day, and have sought to 
protect their persons against the assaults of 
unmraerahleentoinological enemies by night. 
The artillery have been furnished with excel¬ 
lent head-covers, and good frocks of light 
stuff. Lord Cardigan, in his most sagacious 
moments, would never light on the fact 
that those (lark-faced, bearded horsemen, 
clad in snowy white, with fiagless lances 
glittering in the sun, are the war-hardened 
troopers of her majesty's 9th lancers; or 
that yonder gray tunickcd cavaliers, with ill- 
defined head-dresses, belong to the Queen's 
' bays. The 7th hussars, the military train, 
have vestiary idiosyncrasies of their own; 
but there is some sort of uniformity among 
the meu* Among the officers, individual 
taste and phantasy have full play. The 
infantry regiments, for the most part, are 
dressed in linen frocks, dyed earky or gray 
slate colour—slate-blue trowsers, and sha- 
koes protected hy pnggeries, or linen covers, 
from the sum The peculiarity of corky is, 
that the dyer seems to be unable to match 
it in any two pieces, and that it exhibits 
endless varieties of shade, varying with every 
washing; ho that the effect is rather various 
than pleasing on the march or on the 
parade-ground* But the officers, as I have 
said* do not confine themselves to corky or 
anything else. It is really wonderful what 
fecundity of invention in dress there is, 
after all, in the British mind when ita 
talents can be properly developed. To begin 
with the head-dress. The favourite wear is 
a helmet of varying shape, but of uniform 
ugliness. In a moment of inspiration some 
Calcutta hatter conceived, after a close study 
of the antique models, the great idea of re¬ 
viving, for every-day use, the awe-inspiring 
head-piece of Pallas Athene; and that re¬ 


markably unbecoming affair—Minerva was 
above caring for appearances— became the 
prototype of the Indian tope in which the 
wisest and greatest of mankind looks simply 
ridiculous and ludicrous. Whatever it might 
be in polished steel or burnished metal, the 
helmet is a decided failure in foil or wicker¬ 
work, or pith, as far m external effect is 
concerned. It is variously fabricated, with 
many varieties of interior ducts ami passages 
leading to escape-holes for imaginary hot 
air In the front or top, and around it 
are twisted infinite colours and forms of 
turbans with fringed ends and laced fringes. 
When a peacock's feather, with the iris end 
displayed, is inserted in the hole in the top 
of the helmet, or is stuck in the pnggery 
around it, the effect of the covering is much 
cuhtmeedj and this style is rather patronised 
bv some of the staff. The coat may he of 
any cut or material; but shooting-jack eta 
hold their own in the highest posts, anti a 
carky-coloured jerkin, with a few inches of 
iron curb chain sewed ou the shoulders to 
resist sabre-cuts, is a general favourite* The 
sward is of all descriptions, except the 
regulation, which is not much in vogue, aud 
it is slung iu many ways iu many bolts, of 
which the regulation again h rarely seen. 
There are native tulwars with^oghsh han¬ 
dles arid guards, old cavalry kb res with 
new hilts, Damascus blades iiK Jeathern 
sheaths; and these arc hung try broad 
shoulder-belts at the hip, or depend from 
iron hooks fixed in broad buff waist-belts* 
The revolver—scarcely a f regulation* wea¬ 
pon for the army yet—-is universally worn; 
aud I have seen more than one pistol in 
one of the cummerbunds, or long sashes, 
which some of our officers wear round 
the stomach in the oriental fashion. As to 
the clothing of the nether man, nothing but 
a series of photographs could give the least 
notion of the numerous combinations which 
can be made out of a leg, leather, pantaloons, 
and smallclothes. Long stags boots of 
buff-coloured leather, for the manufacture 
of which Cuwnpore is famous, pulled up 
over knee-breeches of leather or regimental 
trowsers, are common. There arc officers 
who prefer wearing their Wellingtons outside 
their pantaloons, thus exhibiting tops of 
very bright colours ; and the boot and baggy 
trow sera of the Zouave officer are'not un¬ 
known," 

The personal appearance of the gallant 
com m and er-in-chief of this motley array, 
was thus described, at the time, by the 
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same inimitable pen-painter;-— r * Sola , hel¬ 
met, shirt-sleeves, tartan waistcoat with cot- 
toji sleeves, and moleskin trowaers, with 
toped curly gray locks of hair—a forehead 
seamcr) with many a furrow, broad and 
vigorous; a sagacious shaggy eyebrow; a 
bright, piercing, yet friendly blue eye, with 
a keen quick pupil; a square determined 
jaw, in keeping with the well-out mouth 
just screened by a short mustache, which 
is all the hair the morning razor has left on 
that ruddy face; and a well-built, spare, and 
compact figure, which gives proof in every 
line of vigour and strength beyond his 
year*" Such was the portrait of Sir Colin 
Campbell, arid such the habiliments of his 
gallant force, on the morning of the 22nd 
of April, 1858, 

To resume the narrative. The com- 
mander-iu-chief joined the army at Cawn- 
pore on the 17th of April. The result of 
his conference with the governor-gene rat 
had been, a determination to march up the 
Doab to Ftirruckabaci, and attack the RohiU 
cuud rebels on a side where neither Jones 
nor Walpole could well reach them; and 
ho now proceeded to carry out the plan. 
On the. 19th, the troops marched from 
their cantoumeTi £s ( and, hy the 25th, had 
reached Putteghur, where General Penny 
was in waiting to confer with the corn- 
mander-in-chief, in compliance with orders 
received from the chief of the staff. The 
place boro fearful truces of the havoc that 
followed the chastisement of the rebels 
under the rajah of Furmckabad, on the 
2nd of January. As the troops advanced 
over the m* pen si on-bridge which spans the 
Ganges, mined houses, steeples, and towers, 
met the eye in every direction, and, with 
the lofty mud walls and embankments of 
the fort, were aU objects of interest to the 
troops. At this place, it was remembered, 
one of the worst of the many great atrocities 
of the rebellion wa? perpetrated, and from it 
many of the early victims of sepoy atrocities 
had bed, oulj to Jail into the merciless hands 
of the tyrant of Rithoor.* 

The tents of the commander-in-chief 
were pitched within the enclosure of the 
fort; and soon after the arrival of the 
troops, his excellency rode over to the hos¬ 
pital to inspect the wounded and sick men 
sent in from Walpole's column. He 
minutely examined all the preparations and 
accommodation for their reception, and 
conversed with them freely; while the men 

* See voL i,, p 04£h 
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themselves, confiding in his solicitude and 
well-proved regard for their welfare, talked 
to him without reserve* A report reached 
Ffltteghar at this time, that the mental 
faculties of Khan Rahadoor Khan were 
failing him, and that, under the influence 
of bhang and opium, the intellect which 
had hitherto been successfully exercised in 
his career of treason, was waning into im¬ 
becility. It was also ascertained that the 
Nana Sahib, whose activity and cruel 
energy hud secured to him a prepondera¬ 
ting control, was still at Bareilly, busied in 
devising plans by which to animate his 
Hindoo followers, and counteract the opera¬ 
tions of the British general; but that, in 
doing so, ho had shown a disregard to the 
prejudices of the Mohammedan population 
of the city, that might ultimately tend to 
the advantage of our troops. Thus, he had 
forbidden the killing of cows, and had 
buried four amulets at the corners of the 
city, with peculiar Hindoo rites, which 
were to render it impregnable to the Perm- 
ghees, and render the triumph of bis ad¬ 
herents a matter of perfect certainty. 
How iar the charm answered its professed 
purpose appears in the sequel. 

Having halted a little more than a day 
at Futteghur, the commander-in-chiefs 
force was ordered to make a rapid march 
to Tingree, about eight or nine miles in 
advance, instructions being scut to General 
Walpole, at Ally gunge, to march with his 
troops to the same place, in order that 
the ^ coinmamler-hi-chief might have the 
combined force in his own hands. Oil 
the 28th of the month, the force reached 
the banka of the Ramguuga, and crossed 
over into liohilcund, near the scene oT 
Walpole's victory of the 22nd of April. 
From this point, a few miles brought the 
troops within sight of the two camping- 
grounds of Walpole and the enemy, and 
they soon came upon traces of the fight— 
hideous bodies, bloated and discoloured, 
lying all over the plain, with flocks of vul- 
ture* pulling out their entrails, and dogs 
crunching their bones* Sometimes these 
foul creatures crept inside the hollowed 
corpse, to pick at their leisure, and, by 
their movements, gave the dead a revolt¬ 
ing imitation of life. These men, lying far 
apart, had fallen under the sabres of 
Hagarfs cavalry, nnd the fire of Tombs 7 
and llemmingtoids guns; and for two or 
three miles they marked the line of pur¬ 
suit. The route of the troops lay by several 
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villages, The houses were roofless ami 
ruined, and not a soul was visible in the 
streets. 

Shortly after the troops had arrived at 
Tingree, General Walpole’s division arrived 
in camp;‘and, by general orders, the de¬ 
tails of the future marching of the whole 
column were confided to Brigadier-general 
Walpole; Colonel Stisted, 78th regiment, 
and Colonel Leith Hay, 93rd, being named 
as brigadiers : a strict order was also issued 
to the troops against plundering the in¬ 
habitants. 

On the following morning the force ad¬ 
vanced to Jellakbad—a small country vil¬ 
lage in the centre of a rich district, pro¬ 
tected by an old mud fort, which exhibited 
indications of vary recent repair, as there 
were yet fresh spade-marks iti the scarp of 
the ditch. It was reported that the moulvie 
had been there, intending to oppose the 
advance of the troops; but not being able 
to get his people to stand, had been forced 
to fiy to Shabjehanpore. The English 
camp was here pitched in a magnificent 
grove outside the village; and here two 
deputations of Hindoos from neighbouring 
villages came in to offer homage and obtain 
protection from the commandcr-in-chief. 
Sir Colin received them kindly, and lis¬ 
tened with patience to their self-cougratu- 
latiam oil being 'delivered from Mohamme¬ 
dan rule; but bo informed them, that he 
should mark all the houses of those who 
had relations in the rebel camp, and that if 
any attempt was made on any of his posts, 
he would cause those houses to bo pulled 
down, and the owners to be hanged. The 
poor Hindoos assured his excellency that 
they only lived in once more seeing the 
Sahib logeSy whose faces were always bright, 
and for whose ankes they were ready to kill 
all Mussulmans, if he would permit them 
to do so. 

While remaining at this place, the 
tehseeldar, who had acted as deputy-collector 
of JeUalabad under the Company's rule, 
and continued to perform the functions of 
the office for the rajah, came voluntarily 
into the camp, and gave himself up to Mr. 
Money,the civil commissioner with the force. 
By that gentleman, it was deemed expedient 
that an example should be afforded of British 
power by hanging the man, who received 
intelligence of his doom, and met it with 
calm ness and even dignity. He had been 
assured, before he came in, that his life 
would be spared; and, upon the fact com¬ 


ing to the knowledge of Sir Colin Campbell, 
he expressed his disapproval of the course 
taken by the civil officer, in severe but de¬ 
served remonstrance, that had the effect of 
preventing a repetition of such interference 
with the conciliatory policy he desired to 
inaugurate. 

On the following day. or rather night, 
the camp was struck at fifteen minutes past 
12 A.M.,aud at two o'clock the force moved 
forward to a town named Kanth, four 
marches from Bareilly. The march lay 
through a vast plain covered with corn¬ 
fields and cotton and sugar plantations, 
without any kind of divisional fence, but 
studded in ail directions with magnificent 
trees. Upon reaching the place, it was 
found that the enemy had hold possession 
of it until two days previous, when they 
decamped on learning the approach of the 
English troops, Here the latter encamped 
for the day; and spies came in hour after 
hour with letters from Shahjehanpore, stat¬ 
ing that the moulvie was there, and that 
two regiments and four guns had been aeut 
to him from Bareilly the previous day. He 
was also reported to have from eight to 
nine hundred cavalry, and to have placed 
guns upon all the roads, intending to make 
a stand. As the day wore on, however, the 
reports began to change as to the resolve, 
and the rumour of ajUght, superseded that 
of a fight. ( At length, about 9 p.m, a letter 
was brought into the camp, that the 
moulvie lmd fled, and that lhe city liad 
been evacuated by the whole of his troops. 
It was also stated that the moulvie had 
taken the road to Mohumdee in Oude, and 
that all the Mussulmans and most of the 
Hindoos at Shahjehanpore had abandoned 
their houses and concealed themselves. On 
the 30th of April, the column recommenced 
its march, at 3.30 a,m., and reached Shah- 
jehaupore at GBQ. The place was, as re¬ 
ported, nearly void of inhabitants. The 
moulvie had really gone off for Mohumdee, 
with a few hundred followers and some 
gnus; and Nana Sahib, who had been in 
the place till within the last eight or ten 
days, when leaving, with 200 horsemen for 
Bureilly, had given orders for the total de¬ 
struction of the church, the English can¬ 
tonments, and the government stations, 
that no shelter might remain for the troops. 
His instructions were faithfully obeyed; and 
the place was little else but a heap of ruins. 

On the 2nd of May, the Bobilcund 
field firce. under Sir Colin Campbellj left 
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Shabjehaopore for Tilhur, detaching for the 
protection of the post, a part of the 82nd 
regiment, with some artillery and sappers, 
and De Kfintzow’a irregular horse. With 
very few exceptions, the villages along 
the line of march had been abandoned 
by the people, only a very few of the 
oldest and most miserable being met with 
in the streets, and the houses wore nearly 
all fastened up and abandoned. Not a 
beast was visible of any kind whatever; and 
in many parts of the vast plain traversed, 
no signs appeared of growing crops. The 
whole country, as far as the eye could 
reach, appeared desolate and abandoned. 
The force halted at Tilhur for the remain¬ 
der of the day, and the next morning left 
for Fufctuhgunge, which they reached in 
about four hours. This place, the in \me of 
which signifies the "Field of Victory,” is 
celebrated as the site of a defeat given to 
the Itohillas by a British force when en¬ 
gaged some years back in the defence of the 
then nawah of Oiide. In the course of the 
forenoon, the field force, lately under the 
cemmrniid of Geueral Penny, effected its 
junction with the main column. At this 
place, intelligence reached the head-quar¬ 
ters that the enemy were in great confu¬ 
sion at Bareilly, and that the force col¬ 
lected at Fu reed pore—the next march in 
advance—had evacuated the position, and 
fallen back upon the Capita), fifties resorted 
here in abundance; and the intelligence 
imparted by them of the enemy's wliere- 
a bouts and strength, was of the most oppo¬ 
site character. The following specimen is 
characteristic of the whole system pursued. 
On the evening after the troops had camped 
at Futfcehgunge, a man came in from 
Bareilly with news respecting the enemy, 
lie was asked if there was any force at 
Furecdpore. te There is not so much as a 
fly there,” was the response,Arc you 
sure?”—"Yes, If I tell n lie, and you 
find n man there, hang me/” Just at this 
moment another spy arrived from Fureed- 
poro itself, and reported the presence of 
1,000 cavalry and four guns in the place 
The two men wore confronted, ** Ob,” said 
the first, ” I was not at Fureedpore, Com¬ 
ing from Bareilly I passed round it; but I 
heard a man that I know say, that then 1 
was not a soul in the place/' As it was 
necessary to put some limit to the habit of 
romancing upon such subjects, the fellow 
was Rt once seized. A barber was sent for, 
his mustachios and eyebrows were shaved 
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off, and his head divested of every hair, 
even of the sacred lock which he wore ns a 
high-caste Hindoo. He then received a 
doEen strokes of. the bamboo upon his back, 
and was sent ignominiously out of the camp, 
having been thus taught a lesson lie was 
not likely very soon to forget. 

On the 4th of May the army con¬ 
tinued its advance, and, by an early hour, 
reached Fureedpore without any obstruc¬ 
tion, through a country equally desolate as 
that already traversed since entering Itohil- 
cund* It was now but one march from 
Bareilly, and dispositions were made for 
the advance and attack of the butteries ou 
the following morning. It was, however, 
impossible for the comm an der-imchief to 
obtain any reliable information ns to the 
numbers and disposition of the enemy. It 
was said they had a force varying from 
6,000 to IS,000 rneu, and nearly 100 guns; 
and it was asserted that they would stand 
the brunt of an attack, in accordance with 
solemn oaths they had taken to extermi¬ 
nate the British force. The prince, Feroze 
Shuh, had, m usual, left the town before the 
near approach of real danger; hut Khan 
Bahadoor Khan, mi some of the principal 
chiefs with him, had determined on resis¬ 
tance. No fortifications bad been thrown 
up by the enemy; and, with the exception 
of a stream with rather steep banka, 
spanned by a bridge on the main road, a 
short rJistance outside the cniitonmonts, the 
place offered no line of defence on the 
south side. It has been mentioned, that 
the commander-in-chief had directed Bri¬ 
gadier Jones to move down his column 
from Moradabad to Bareilly, so m to arrive 
before the place at the same time with the 
bead-quarters' column; but still the com¬ 
bined forces would not have sufficed to 
cover nny considerable portion of the town, 
and the east and north-east sides of it were, 
of necessity, left open. The place consisted 
of one great main street, upwards of two 
miles long, with tortuous lanes branching 
off to the right and left, and surrounded by 
large suburbs containing detached bouses, 
w alled gardens, enclosures, and plantations. 
Outside the town were large plains which, 
although soinew li i\t intersected by mil lobs, 
were yet favourable for the movements of 
cavalry, of winch the enemy were reported 
to have a large force. 

At half-past three o'clock on the morn¬ 
ing of the 5ih of May, the British troops 
moved off from their camp at Forced pore, 
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assured that on that day would he fought 
the battle of Bareilly, Shortly after day¬ 
break the men had their first halt, as 
usual; and Sir Colin Campbell rode among 
the various regiments, superintending the 
arrangements which nominally had been 
left in the hands of Brigadier Walpole, At 
this time the commander-in-chief was ac¬ 
tually without a military stuff—his aides-de- 
camp were disabled by lever and small¬ 
pox ; and, of the officers attached to the 
chief of the staff, Captain Hope John stone 
was the only one fit fur active duty. 

Shortly after the halt, the cavalry videttes 
reported that the enemy's cavalry wore 
visible iu front, and a line of sowars could 
he seen reconnoitring among the distant 
topes. The line of advance was then ar¬ 
ranged as follows :—On the left of the 
Bareilly-road, a line of skirmishers of the 
2nd Punjab cavalry ; on the right a similar 
line of the Lahore light horse. Tombs* 
troop of horse artillery, a, troop of the 1st 
Punjab cavalry, four gutis of Hammond's 
and three of ReturningtoiPs, supported by a 
troop of the ist Punjab cavalry; and a 
troop of the 9th lancers being in line 
across the road, from right to left, in sup¬ 
port. The 42nd highlanders marched on 
the left of the road, in rear of Tombs' guns. 
The 78th highhmdm, followed by the 
engineers and sappers, moved along the 
road, and on their right was the 93rd regi¬ 
ment, The 791 h followed the 42nd, their 
flanks being covered by the carabiuiers aud 
the Mboltauee horse ; the 2nd Punjab 
cavalry and the remainder of the 9th 
lancers moving on the right of the 78th 
highlanders; aud a wing of the ildooch 
battalion, on the right of the road, moved on 
the same line as the 79th, on the left of the 
road, behind the sappers and miners. The 
siege-train and the baggage, extending to 
1 an enormous length, moved slowly on, 
being covered on the left by the 4th Pun¬ 
jab rifles, 1LM/s 64th regiment, and the 
2nd Punjab infantry ; an cl, on the left, by a 
wing of fl.M/s 82nd regiment. The rear 
guard consisted of three guns of Rem- 
ini ng ton's troop, one squadron of the 5th 
Punjab cavalry, 17th irregular cavalry, and 
22nd Punjab infantry. 

As the troops approached the stream 
before mentioned, the first shot was tired 
by the enemy from a rude breastwork 
thrown up about half a mile in front of the 
bridge; but a few shots in return speedily 
drove them from this advanced position, 
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! and they fell hack from the bridge itself, 
where they had made some show of intend¬ 
ing to stand, and retired towards the ruined 
buildings of the old cantonments, without 
making the slightest effort to resist the 
passage of the stream, which* though every- 
where fordable, had sfccap high banka, 
which presented formidable obstacles for 
infantry,aud still more for cavalry; neither 
did they attempt to impede the advance of 
the British troops by destroying the bridge, 
which they had ample time to have done. 

the column advanced, skirmishers fell-in 
and retired on the flanks, and flm leading 
regiments deployed into line. Little could 
now be seen of the enemy, who were 
screened behind the cantonments, with the 
exception of their cavalry, which showed 
novt and then among the frees on both 
flanks ol the position, and in considerable 
numbers. Suddenly a gun opened upon 
Tombs' troop, mi the left of the line of 
advance, with such precision, that the first 
four shots all took effect; but this was 
speedily silenced. The troops continued tu 
advance without meeting with any opposi¬ 
tion from the enemy's infantry ; but their 
cavalry exhibited increased activity; and a 
strong body, with three guns, came out 
from the cantonment enclosure anil me¬ 
naced the left and baggage. On the front 
aud right, also, such numbers of the 
enemy's horse came out from time to time, . 
as showed they had more than 2,500 sabres ! 
tn the field. In the absence of anv definite 
information respecting the strength of the 1 
enemy's infantry, or even of the position 
they occupied, the Commander-in-chief was 
averse to engage hia best troops iu a pre¬ 
cipitate attack upon the town, which wka 
yet yearly two miles distant. Some civ - 
panics of a Punjab regiment were therefore 
sent forward to explore n ruined mass of 
one-storied houses iu front of the lines; 
while the 42nd regiment, divided iuto two 
wings, moved up in support, the 78th regi¬ 
ment covering their left at some distance. 
As soon as the Sikhs got into the houses 
they ivere exposed to a heavy fire from 
h Urge body of match lock men concealed 
around them, and they fell back with 
rapidity aud disorder upon the advancing 
highlanders* The scene that followed wm 
extraordinary. Among the matchlock men 
—who, to the number of 709 or 800, were 
lying behind the walla of the house*—was 
n body of Ghaseea, who, with fanatic zeal, 
had devoted themselves to death for their 
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religion. Tittering loud cries, lf Bismnllah t 
Allah 1 deen [ dem P WO of these men, 
scarcely human, and more ferocious than 
the vrihcf monarch* of the jungle, tulwar in 
hand, with small circular bucklers on the 
left arm, and green cummer bo nds r rushed 
out alter the Sikhs, and dashed at the left 
I and light wing of the highlanders. With 
bodies bent, and heads 1 ow, waring their 
tulwars with a circular motion in the air, 
they came towards the troops with astonish¬ 
ing rapidity. At first they were mistaken 
hr the men for the Sikhs, whose hasty re- 
1 treat had already partly disordered their 
ranks; but, fortunately, Sir Colin Campbell 
wns close up with the d 2nd, and his keen 
quick eye penetrated the caae at once. 
i€ Steady, men, stead v—close up the ranks ; 
baronet them as they come on ,J —was his 
instant order, and it was only just in time; 
for the madmen, furious with bhang, were 
already among the troops, and a party of 
them sweeping round the left of the right 
wing, had gut in. the rear of the regiment. 
The struggle was sanguinary but brief 
Three of the Gmsee* dashed so suddenly 
at Colonel Cameron, that he was pulled oil 
Ins house 1 before he could defend himself 
His tword fell out of its sheath, and, in a 
moment, he would have been hacked to 
piece# by the kuife-like tulwars, but for the 
activity of a eolOur-sergeaufc (Gardiner), who, 
stepping out of the ranks, drove his bayonet 
through two of the ruffians, while the third 
was shut by a man of the 42nd* Brigadier 
Walpole Mid n similar escape: ‘two or three 
! of Ghazees sprang upon him, and strove 
to pull him off hi* horse, while others cut 
at him with their tulwars. Ho received 
two cuts on the hand ; hut was rescued hy 
the quick bayonets of the 42ueh In a few 
minutes, the dead bodies of 133 Ghazees, 
and gome eighteen or twenty wounded 
-highlanders, were all the token* left of the 
struggle in this quarter. About the same 
time, I uwov'nr, that this desperate affair 
was in progress, the enemy's cavalry, 
iasming in considerable numbers on the left 
of the British force, made a chaise across 
the plain, which created a panic among 
the sick and camp-followers. They swept 
across the ground as if intending to make a 
dash at the baggage, cutting up ns they 
went some of the camel-drifters and bazaar 
people; but they were speedily checked, 
iHLid retired at. fuii speed the instant the 
cavalry approf ehted them. A similar feint 
ou another part of the column, occasioned 
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a second alarm; but it was productive of 
nothing more* 

The line continued to advance towards 
the town, the enemy melting away from 
the suburbs before ft, ns it was believed, 
for the purpose of concentrating upon 
souk; point within the place, in the 
now exhausted state ui the troops, it way 
not deemed advisable to throw the troops 
into a series of street-fights; besides which, 
the heat was interne* ami many men had 
fallen in the ranks from sun * stroke. 
Towards evening, therefore, Sir Colin de¬ 
termined to secure the ^mtonments and 
posts in advance, and halted upon the plain 
between them and the town, whore the 
troops bivouacked for the lright. 

On the following morning (May 6th), as 
the men were failing into column, it was 
reported that one of the principal chiefs with 
the rebel force (Ramho Nodra Khun), with 
most of his followers, lmd tied from Bareilly 
& noon on the previous day—other chiefs 
following Ms example; and that the force in 
the city had rapidly diminished during the 
Bight* Still it was known that consider¬ 
able portions of the enemy were reported to 
le in the possession of some strongholds in 
the city, where many of the houses were 
ioopholed for defence* The principal build¬ 
ings were alto reported to be mined, and 
the defenders ready to blow themselves up 
with their conquerors* Some mortars and 
heavy guns were brought to bear upon the 
points indicated, arid, after a few hound 
practice, they were rendered untenable. 
During the morning, a body of cavalry was 
dispatched to the right of "the force, to in¬ 
tercept a party of the cue my leav ing the 
city, and, fortunately coming up with them, 
cut ho me hundreds to pieces, and forced 
others into the river, where they perished. 
’While this work was proceeding, the gnus 
of Brigadier Jones ? s column were heard 
opening fire on the north aide of the town, 
and that gallant officer was tints enabled to 
take part in the operations at BareUJy. 

On the tth, the advance was pushed 
on through the to wn, a great part of 
which was burnt and in ruins, A quantity 
of artillery, mostly of recent native manu¬ 
facture, with shot, shell, ami gunpowder, 
fell iuto the hands of the captors* Orders 
were issued against plunder; but the city 
contained little or nothing that could be 
a looted/' In the gaol was found a poor 
English lunatic named Healey, who had 
been loft behind when the insurrection 
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broke out in May, 1857, arid whose life 
had been spared by the superstition of tie 
Mohammedans, This unfortunate person 
was quite reconciled to his place of real- 
deuce, and refused to leave it when asked 
to do so* His companion was a native 
who had been shot through both legs, and 
who, with a match in ins hand, was ready 
to fire a mine as soon as our soldiers 
f titered. All the other inmates of the gaol 
were gone. 

According to their usual practice, the 
Mohammedans did very great damage to 
the church and graveyard at Bareilly, for 
which, at a subsequent: period, a fine of 
25,000 rupees was in dieted upon the in* 
habitants, which mxm was paid, and appro¬ 
priated to the restoration of the building 
and graveyard. 

It has already been mentioned, that when 
the commander-in-chief marched with Jits 
troops Imm Shahjelunpore, on the 2nd of 
May, eft route for Bareilly, he left a small 
body of infantry, consisting of live com¬ 
panies of II. M/s 82nd regiment, and a few 
squadrons of Punjab horse, ns a garriaon 
for its protection in the event of any move¬ 
ment of the euemy in that direction. As 
it happened, however, the force so left was 
not adequate for the purpose designed* 
The array had scarcely covered t wo marches 
from Sliahjehanpore, before a rebel force, 
consisting of 8,000 men, w ith twelve guns, 
under the command of the mold vie and the 
rajah of MohuwfEee, closing upon its rear, 
re-entered the town; the small force left 
for its protection retiring to the gaol and 
the in trench meut round it, which wore 
strongly defended* The rebels then plun¬ 
dered the town, and put to death many of 
the native inhabitants who had shown a 
friendly disposition towards the English; 
and having taken possession of an old fort 
in the suburbs, they set themselves down 
to invest the garrison in the gaol* Fortu¬ 
nately, this was not so effectually done as 
to prevent intelligence of the movements of 
tim rebels being conveyed to the com- 
man deHn. chief. 

Accordingly, on the 8th of the month, 
Brigadier-general Jpnes was dispatched 
with a force to the; rescue, the operations 
connected with whifcb will be hereafter 
described, A despatch from Sir Cohn 
Campbell to the govemor-gencrulj an- 

* light field battery, heavy field battery, under 
Major HittnuiOfud; head-quarters arid two squadrons 
Oth drsguo n guards, c^r&bimcrs; detachment Moot- 


ncmiced officiary the occupation of Ba¬ 
reilly* and was published by the govern¬ 
ment, with the following introductory noti¬ 
fication ;— 

^ u The right hononrublfl the governor-general Is 
pleaded to direct the publication of the Sallowing 
despatch from ht* excellency the commander--m- 
vhief, doted 8l.h of May, 1$q% reporting operulions 
against the Tibet® m ilohlEeiind* His lordship de¬ 
sire* that his excellency will accept hia hearty con¬ 
gratulation* and thanks upon the ecmpteie accom¬ 
plishment of all the operation* projected for liolul- 
cund. 

"The small cent, of life at winch amices lias bi-en 
secured to the forces under his eicelfeney*® com¬ 
mand, is again a source of the highest satisfied on 
to the governor-general; while the cheerful endur¬ 
ance by the troops of the fatigue and exposure to 
which they have necessary been subjected of lute, 
is quite admirable* The vhole of Brigadier-gen¬ 
eral Jones’s progress from Koorkee to Bareilly, hurt* 
in the govenior-generalu opinion, been marked with 
a happy combination of energy and prudence/’ 

u To thi Itiijht Hon. the Vtiemmt Canning Gowr* 

11 Cam p t B are i 11 y, 3th May* I S 58* 
“My Lord,—I have the honour to report to your 
lordship, that according to my intentions already 
announced, my headquarters were transferred to 
General Walpole's division in Eohjlcimd on the 
27 th of April* the siege-train, &c.> having joined 
him on the previous day* 

“Tho time had now arrived for General Walpole’* 
division la advance on Bareilly on the one^ido, 
while directions were scut to Brigadier-general 
Jones, 60th rifles, will) whoste movements 

your lordship has already been made acquainted, to 
move forward from Momdubad m a like* direction. 
The late lamented General Penny, G*B** was In¬ 
structed to cross the Ganges with the troops, as 
detailed below,* at the same time at Jiudowlee, to 
advance through the Budaim district, and unite him¬ 
self to ti e cm Win under my Immcdiato orders at 
Mtrerauporc K. litre, by the evening of the 6th of 
March, front Futtegbur* 

“ Although this officer unhappily lost his life in a 
trifling ekirmish, the orders ware literally obeyed, 
and tlie junction was effected as designed, under the 
orders of Brigadier Jonea* ILM.'d Gib dragorm 
guards—the rebels, who had long occupied the 
ghAts of the Ganges above Futtegimr, and the dis¬ 
trict of Butkoa, having retired before him, and 
swelled the mass of the insurgents at Bareilly, 
During my advance from FuUeghur towards Bareilly, 
tlie detacked parties of the enemy which had pre¬ 
viously occupied Eshahjehanpore, and :ho various 
large villages along the*line of road, did not venture 
in a single instance to offer resistance* Accordingly 
every town and village wits spared* and I advanced 
by the regular marches, having halted erne day at 
Sbihiehanpore to form n military post at that place* 
"On the 5th instant, a motement was made on 
Bareilly. The information which had been fa- 
nish ed me from various quarters was most conflict¬ 
ing ; and to place reliance on it was utterly im- 

tanee horse; head-quartera H.M/® 64th foot, nryeo 
companies; wing of 1st Belooch battalion; 22nd Pun¬ 
jab infantry* 
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j possible. In abort-, in spite of the assumed friend*hip 
I of the Hindoo portion of the population, T have not 
1 found it easier to obtain information in Robllcund, 
on whirh trust canid be put, than has been the 
! ease in dealing with the insurrection in other parts 
of the empire. 

' Very early on the morning of the 5 th, the advance 
having teen made from If ureedpore, the force, eon- 
fitting as detailed below 1 ,* was formed in line-of- 
hattJe about e£k o'clock A.M. The first line consisted 
of the highland brigade, supported by the 4th Sikhs 
aEtd Belooch battalion, with a heavy field battery in 
the centre, with horse artillery and cavalry on both 
flanks, under the respective brigadiers and com¬ 
mandants. 

** The second line was wholly employed for the pro- 
I lection of the baggage and siega-tmn, this pre¬ 
caution appearing to be necessary owing to the very 
numerous rebel cavalry, The enemy, who had come 
out from the city with much boldness, and taken 
osition on the left bank of the Nuttea Nuddee, 
aving that stream in his rear, fired his first gun 
about seven o'clock A.At. 

“HI» guns were well placed, advantage having 
been taken of the road along which we were ad¬ 
vancing, and of certain sand-hills. The horse artil¬ 
lery and cavalry advanced at a trot from both flanks, 
while the heavy field battery, with infantry in line, 
pressed up along the centre. 

“ In a short time the enemy was driven from lm 
gums, the left part of our line taking position on the 
river, while the right creased the bridge and ad¬ 
vanced about three-quarters of a mile towards the 
town. The heavy guns were rapidly passed over in 
succession, ft oft placed, in a position from which they 
raked the centre of the enemy 1 * second line, which 
he had taken up t\ the suburbs. A considerable 
! distance had now been traversed by the troops, end 
; it became necessary io chock the advance, to allow 
time for the siege-train and baggage to close up. 

u About 11 a*m + great activity Was observed in the 
enemya ranks; and while the attention of my right 
was occupied by a considerable body in the suburbs, 
the most determined .effort chat 1 have seen made in 
this war to turn and break through the left, was 
executed at this time by th« enemy. Some old 
cavalry lines had been occupied by a Sikh regiment. 
Bath was the vigour with which this regiment—a 
most distinguished one (Major Wil&uV), under 
command of Lieutenant McQueen—was attacked by 
a largo body of fanatical Ghtizees, that they gave 
way tor a few' minutes. The Gbasees, pursuing their 
advantage, rushed Kke madmen on the 42iuf high¬ 
landers, Who bad been formed in line In rear of the 

* 1st brigade, under Brigadier Jones, 6th dragoon 
guards; headquarters and iwe> squadrons 6th 
dragoon guards, under Captain Uickmauffi Captain 
Lind% Mooltonee hone; 2nd brigade, under Briga¬ 
dier Hag art, Tih hussars; H.M.’* 9th lancers, 
under Major Coles; 2nd Punjab cavalry, under 
Major S. Browne; detachment* of Lahore light 
horse, 1st Punjab cavalry, 6th Punjab cavnlrv, 
tnd L7fJi irregular cavalry, _■ iri i 1Ury ,—Under Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel Itrind, C.B., B. A.; Lieutenant-colonel 
Tombs' troop, B.fi.A,; Lieu tenant-colonel Hemming- 
ton's troop, B.H.A,; Major Hammond's light field 
battery, B.A., four p\m - f two heavy field batteries. 
Captain Frauds, B.A.; siesge-train, with Major 
Lc Mossurjer'ft company, R.A., under Captain Cook* 
worthy's detachment, B.A.; detachment KJL, Ben- 
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village, to support the Sikhs pb soon as the hostile 
movement was &espij#4- These men worn all killed 
in the very rank? of the 42nd highlanders, m a most 
desperate hand-to-hand encounter 

(l The 42nd, supported by the 4th Sikhs and a part 
uf the 79th highlanders, then advanced, sweeping 
through to seize all the various lines for about a 
mile and n-tudf into the cantonments, where they 
were placed in position for the day. 

11 Whilst the Ghazee attack bad been going on on 
the left of the first line, a very large body of the 
enemy’s cavalry, some 600 or 700 in number, coming 
round ouv extreme left, attacked the baggage. They 
were quickly encountered by Lieutenant-colonel 
Tombs' horse artillery troop (which, after the fust 
advance across the river, had been left to meet such 
a contingency), by II.M.'a carahiniera (6th dragoon [ 
guards), the Monltanee horse, and infantry of the 
rear-guard ; their instant dispersion took place. 

“This is the last effort made by the enemy. A : 
short time afterwards, the 79th and 93rd were j 
directed to seize all the suburbs in their front, and 
the troops were put under shade as far m possible, 
the action having lasted for about six hoars, end the 
troops having been under arms from 2 a.m. 

" Early the next morning, on the 6Ui instant, the 
whole force advanced into the cantonment. At 
the same time I had the pleasure to hear Brigadier* 
general Jones's guns on the Mot a dp, bad side nf 
Bareilly. This officer, who obeyed his instructions 
with great judgment and spirit, defeated a portion 
of the enemy on the 5tb instant, taking three guns; 
and, finding himself resisted in his approach to the 
town on the 6th, took three more, which were in | 
position against him ; then entered the town, and 
took an advanced po rtion without delay. 

11 On the morning of the 7th, the town was finally 
reduced* and the Mussulman portion of it—where 
there were still detached bodies of Ghazees remain- 
ing, with the intention to sell their lives ns dearly as 
po ax I bl e—was c 1 eared, 

“ When I passed through Sbahjehanpore, I was in 
formed that the Ty^abad moulvie and the nawab of the 
former place were at Mahumdee, with a considerable 
body of men who had retired from Shahji ban pore, 

I thought it would be impolitic to leave the district 
of that name without evidence of our presence ; ft 
post was therefore formed, consisting of 500 HIM/s 
82nd foot, a detachment of artillery with two 24- 
ouoders and two 9-poundets, and l>e Kamzowds 
or sc, under the command of Lieu tenant-colon el 
Hale, C.B., ITM.** 82nd foot. He was directed to 
hold die large enclosure cf the gaol, I anticipated 
that as soon as my back wea turned, the moulvte * 

gal and Punjab; sappers and miners under I. teu¬ 
ton ant- colon el Harness. 1LE., chief engineer to the 
force, fwfttnhy .—Highland b igade, under Lieu¬ 

tenant-colonel Leith Hay, C.B., H.M.’s 93rd high- 
landers; H.M.'s 42nd highlandm, under Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Cameron * H.Md& 79th highlanders, , 
under Lieu ten ant-colonel Taylor. C.B,; jfLM.’s 93rd 
highbinders, under Lieutenant-colonel Ross'; 4th 
Punjab ritles, Lieutenant McQueen ; Belooch bat¬ 
talion, Captain BevUle$ Brigadier Blitted'* (78th) 
brigade; seven companies H.MA* 64th foot, Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel Bingham, C.Ik; H.M.'s 73th high¬ 
landers, Colonel Hamilton ; four companies H.Mde 
82nd foot, Colonel Ehe Hon-P, Herbert, C,B.; 2nd 
Punjab infantry, Lieutenant-colond Greene; 22nd 
Punjab infantry, CaptAin Stafford. 
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and the naw&b would annoy bin), ThU expectation 
turned out to he Gbrrect* arch on the 3rd imtant, he 
wafi attacked and invested by iutmern© bodies, and 
cavalry* The brought against him were of 

very insignificant tittUbrv, and he writes that ho had 
no casualties within his intrenchmenta. 

** Brigadier-general Jones marched this morn¬ 
ing with a sufficient force to his rcHef. The 
hnga diet-general has a discretionary power to 
attack Mohumdee after the rescue has been effected* 

I have not as yet received Iblgadler-general Jones s 
despatch of his own Operations on the 5th and 6th 
instant, but it will be forwarded to the secretary of 
government far submission to your lordship hi due 
'course, in the meantime, 1 beg to recommend 
most favourably to your lordship, the brigadier- 
gener&b and the officers to whom he la indebted 
since his passage of the Ganges to take part in 
the general contmintfrm arranged fur the reduction 
of liohileund, I have the greatest reason to be 
satisfied with all the troops under my own immediate 
command. Their alacrity to meet the rmemy on nil , 
occasions; is of course what your lordship expects 
from them ; but I must not lose this opportunity of 
bearing my testimony to the constancy displayed by 
ad ranks of the force, in the performance of their 
duly during the great and incessant heat of thft 
season of the year. It is difficult to apertk too highly 
of that cheerful endurance of intense fatigue, to 
which we are indebted for the victories gained at 
comparatively trifling loa* on the dev of batik, 

*i | beg to return my thanks to the officers of the 
staff, and officers commanding regiments and corps 
employed during the campaign of Kohiicuud, and io 
append a list of their names.-—I have the honour to 
be, my lord, with the greatest respect, your hirdship’s 
most obedient and humble servant, 

,ff 0. Campfell, General, 

“ Co into ah der-in-chief, East Indies.* 1 

A list: of captured ordnance and stores, 
and a uominai roll of the killed, wounded* 
and missing, on the 5th of May* accom¬ 
panied the above despatch. 

The following communication from Ba¬ 
reilly, of the 10th of May, affords some in¬ 
teresting notices, which are enhanced in 
value by the statement of one of the parties 
referred to :— 

£t Bareilly* May 10th*—Nothing extra- 
ordinary, since I last wrote, has transpired 
in Bareilly itself* The force detached and 
sent towards Shahjehanpore, was to relieve 
a small force of 500 hone and foot left 
there after it was cleared, but subsequently 
got surrounded by a body of rebels who re¬ 
turned there. Another portion of this 
very large force here made its first march 
towards Moradabatl this morning; some to 
remain there, and some homeward bound, 
le.f for the Punjab* I am glad to tell you, 
that a force of sufficient strength for all 
purposes, is to be set apart for this station, 
highland regiments among the number. 
This is cheering; for it is not possible we 
can easily come to grief. 


" The total number of guns taken in . the 
engagements here is twenty-three* When 
the rebels engaged the chief's force, if is 
said that they were intoxicated that the 
cavalry could scarcely keep their saddles, 
and the infantry scarcely stand. The city 
was, of course, after the action given up to 
plunder, and completely gutted; Its streets 
are now lined with guards of British sol¬ 
diers, and every important position occupied; 
some spacious buildings exist in the town. 
The college has been turned, after being so 
lately the residence of the Naim, into an 
hospital. Accommodation out of the city, 
for any purpose, is not to he obtained at 
any price; the fact is, Bareilly presents 
one vast scene of desolation. Walls, and 
in some instances scarcely they, exist, of 
houses the property of those who no longer 
tenant this earth. The following are the 
names of those rescued, or who escaped the 
Bareilly massacre:— 

" Mrs, Worrell, wife of a sergeant-gaoler* 
commanding gaol-guards. No tidings oF 
her husband, — Mrs. Wilson and three 
children* wife of assistant-gaoler. Hus¬ 
band safe at Nynee Tab—Mrs, Cruiser and 
child, wife of a drummer, 0th tiative in¬ 
fantry.—Mrs* Cruiser, mother to above,— 
Miss Marti ridel, and a very young brother, 
brought prisoners with their father and 
another brother from Fyzabad m Outle, 
where the father was head-clerk in the 
commissioner's office. The father and bro¬ 
ther were put to death hi Bare illy .—Mrs. 
Decamp and three children. Mr. Decamp 
a pensioner and farrier in the station,— 
Mrs, Davies, mother of a writer in the sta¬ 
tion ; and John'Roderick, wife, and child* 
Roderick was a drummer in the 9th native 
infantry/ 5 

Statement of Mrs * Decamp, Widow of Mr, 

Decamp^ of the Invalid Establishment^ 

resident of Bareilly. 

f{ My maiden name is Elisabeth, I was 
residing in the Suddur Bazaar of Bareilly. 
On the 31st of May, on which the mutiny 
took place at Bareilly, I was obliged to 
make my escape from it with the following 
members of my family:—Joseph Steers, 
William Steers (my sous hv my tormcr 
husband), Robert Decamp, Charles Decamp 
(my sons by my late husband)* Emilia, my 
daughter-in-law, Joseph Solomon, rny 
grandson, and a male infant (not yet bap¬ 
tized), and Mary, a native female Christian. 
We remained concealed in a native house 
in the Suddur Bazaar till eleven o'clock at 
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night, after which we made our escape, 
arrived at a village named Thileea, two 
miles distant from the Stiddur Bazaar, We 
remained in that village for a month, under 
the protection of Gujjoo Khan, one of the 
put teed ars of the said village, Khan 
Bahadoor, the rebel nawab of Bareilly, 
having been informed of our place of eon* 
i cealracot, sent a party to m\m us. They 
j surrounded Gujjoo Khan's house, but Guj¬ 
joo Khan had contrived to send m before¬ 
hand to the jungles] however, the rebels 
I wounded Ins brother, Jumniyet Khan, most ! 

, severely. The rebels seized mo in the 
jungles with my two sons, Robert Decamp 
and Charles Decamp, The other members 
I of my family that had made their escape 
with me from Bareilly, did not fall into the 
hands of the rebels, but succeeded in 
reaching Kecarah,belonging to Jymul Sing 
Zumeendar* The rebels carried me, with 
my two sons, to their chief, Khan Babadoor 
| Khan, who detained me at his house one 
| whole day, after which he expressed his 
willinguess to set us at liberty. X told him 
that I would Hve in my own house in the 
Stiddur Bazaar, I accordingly occupied 
nty house one whole month ■ but lirnling 
that the Mussulmans were thirsting for our 
blood, we secretly went to Keearah, where 
1 found the rest of my relations, living 
safely with Jymul Sing Zumecmkr. lu 
the "month of December last, my son, 
Joseph Steers, with his wife and two chil- 
] dreu, was escorted by the Thakoors to the 
other aide of the Ganges, where he and 
| some other Christian refugees were safely 
made over to the British authorities. As 
I apprehended no danger while living under 
the protection of Jy in id Sing Zuineoudar, I 
remained at Keeamb, longing for the ar¬ 
rival of the British troops in Rohilcuml, 
that I might then recover possession of my 
1 house in Bareilly P This day Jymul Sing 
i 1 brought nie, with my three sons, William 
Steers, Robert Decamp, and Charles De¬ 
camp, to the camp of J. t\ Wilson, Esq., 
commissioner, on special duty, 

<f It behoves me to state here, that while 
British rule was suspended in the whole of 
Iiohilcund, and the Mohammedans were 
i d o \ u g a 11 i n 11 lei r p o wor to k ill th c C h ri sti am, 

; Jyrmil Sing remained staunch and faithful 
to the British government He pi elected 
every Christian soul that took refuge in Ms 
house, and treated the refugees very kindly. 
f * Bareilly, 9th May, 1858." 

On the lith of May, despatches from the 
3 U 


governor-general to the command er-in-chief 
at Bareilly, brought with them the expres¬ 
sion of her majesty's high appreciation of 
the valour and services of her troops in 
India ; and the gracious recognition of the 
sovereign was made known to the troops by 
the following general order of his excel¬ 
lency :— 

u Bead-quarters, Camp, Bareilly, lith May. 
li The commandetfin-cbkf baa received the most 
gracious commands of her majesty t?\e qmien, to 
communicate W the army the expjesmem of the 
deep interest felt by the queen in the exertions of 
the troops, and the successful progress of the cam¬ 
paign, 

14 Sir Colin Campbell has delayed giving execu¬ 
tion to the command until he wait able to announce 
to the army that the last great stronghold of rebel¬ 
lion bad fallen before the persevering efforts of the 
troops of her majesty and the Hon. East India 
Company. The commonder- in-chief ventures to 
quote the very word* of the queen That so 
many gallant, and brave, emd distinguished men, 
beginning with one whose (mine will ever be re¬ 
mem bared with pride (Brigadier-general Havelock), 
should have died and fallen, is a groat grief to the 
queen. To all Europeans as well as native troops 
who have fought so nobly and so gallantly, md 
among whom the queen is rejoiced to see the 93rd, 
the queen wishes Sir Colin to convey the expression 
of her great admiration and gratitude. 1 

“It is impossible for the eoromtoderdn-flMrf to 
express adequately his sense of the high honour 
done to him in having been chosen by the queen to 
convey her majesty's most gracious acknowledg¬ 
ments to the army in the ranks of which lie has 
passed hit life. 11 

Returning to tlie movements of Brigadier 
Jones for relieving the garrison of Slmhjc- 
luuipore, it has already been stated., that the 
force under the command of that officer 
marched from Bareilly on the 8th of the 
month, arriving before the town at daybreak 
oti the lith* Shortly after the troops had 
halted for the rnormug^ refreshment, the 
main body of the enemy was discovered at 
a short distance, and no time was lost in 
pulling tire brigade in order of battle. 
The ward was then given to advance upon a 
mass of rebels who had taken a position iu 
front of the town, and were apparently de¬ 
termined to await an attack. After a short 
interval, some of their cavalry deployed on 
the left think of the column, and approached 
it with great boldness, until a well-directed 
fire from howitzers threw them into confu¬ 
sion. The largo guns of Brigadier Jones 
then opened on the rebel mass; ami the 
highlanders and rifles pushing on as skir¬ 
mishers, the enemy retired, their move¬ 
ments bring hastened by the sharp fire 
of the horse artillery. The retreat soon 
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became a disorderly flight, the fugitives seek¬ 
ing shelter among the houses in the town. 
The heavy mortars being by this time placed 
in position, the town was bombarded during 
two horn's, at the end of which titrn* the fore 
was evacuated, and the stone bridge aban- 
doned. As it was reported that the houses 
were loopholeri and filled with armed men, 
the brigadier directed that the troops should 
avoid the main street, and make a detour 
by the eastern suburb. Along this route 
no opposition was offered—-the enemy re¬ 
tiring as the troops advanced, and in creas¬ 
ing their speed as some shrapnels burst 
among them. After a short time the 
troops arrived before tho gaol in which the 
beleaguered detachment had been shut up, 
and which was now liberated. It was then 
ascertained, that the force with which the 
brigadier had been engaged formed but a 
small portion of the insurgent army that 
had been gathered near the place. On the 
city and station being cleared, it was found 
that the enemy had Ipophded and mined 
roost of the buildings in the route by 
which it was expected the troops would 
advance, and that preparations had been 
made for a stubborn and prolonged re¬ 
sistance. 

When the brigadier had secured his posi¬ 
tion in the city, much valuable property 
belonging to the European residents, which 
the rebels had abandoned in their hasty 
retreat, was recovered ; and among it was 
the mail of the 26th of April, which had 
been stopped by them. Of this, two large 
bags, containing letters atid papers for the 
army, were found; one being vet un¬ 
opened, the other emptied, and the con¬ 
tents scattered about the streets as if in 
sheer wantonness. 

The brigadier bad scarcely effected the 
relief of the British garrison, when he found 
himself almost surrounded by masses of the 
rebel troops under the moulviej the queen 
of Oude, and Ferozc Shah, who were pre¬ 
paring to attack him in three columns at 
daybreak on the loth. Accordingly, at 
2 a.m. he formed in position, and awaited 
their approach; but it was noon before the 
enemy appeared. They were then observed 
placing their guns on a ridge over the left 
batik of the stream, on the Molmmdee side, 
from whence they opened fire on the Bri¬ 
tish position, but at too long a range to do 
any harm. Jones's artillery replied with 
effect; and alter a short time the enemy's 
cavalry, crossing the nullah a few miles 


above tho town, came down like a hail-storm 
upon the artillery. They were seen in time, 
and received with such a destructive fire, 
that they withdrew in confusion, and the 
whole force quickly disappeared. 

The march of the column to the relief of 
Shalijehanpore had told heavily oil the men : 
thirty-eight of the rank and file of the 79th 
regiment having fallen in marching to and 
through, the city, The 60th rifles, though 
accustomed to Indian warfare, were deprived 
of the services of more than forty men from 
sun-stroke, and it was pitiable to see the 
poor fellows lying in their dhoolies gasping 
foi life. The veins of the arms were opened, 
arid leeches applied to the temples; but, in 
despite of every cars, the greater number of 
the cases terminated fatally; and of those 
who did not sink under the blow, there were 
few tit for duty until after a considerable 
period had elapsed. 

Urged ns well by the pressure of the. 
enemy as by the weakened state of his 
column, uo time was lost by the brigadier 
in announcing to the cormnandev-ir-chief 
the necessity for immediate aid. The intel¬ 
ligence reached Sir Cohn Campbell, who 
was then on his way to Putteghur with 
a portion of the troops from Bareilly, and he 
at once prepared to lead in person ’a power¬ 
ful reinforcement of cavalry and artillery to 
rhe aid of the brigadier; but, as it was pro¬ 
bable the enemy would be informed of the 
movement, great caution was necessarily 
used. Spies bow reported that the mout- 
vie, with the confederated rebel chiefs and 
an army of .20,000 men, had retired, after 
the defeat of the 16th* along the Metium- 
de e-road, to a pi am about eight mi tea dis¬ 
tant from Jones's outposts; so that it was 
possible for them, by a night march, to fall 
upon the flank of the column of relief: the 
advance guard was therefore sent well on in 
front, with flankers extended along the 
plain; and from time to time halts took 
place to allow the baggage to dose up. Iu 
thi* way the column advanced on the 15th 
and Ifltth without molestation, the people of 
some of the tillages through which the troops 
passed gathering on the road-aid# to watch 
them, and produced stores of flour, rice, 
and native luxuries for sale^ exhibiting 
a confidence that was attributable to the 
fact, that on the passage of the troops 
through the same places on their way to 
Bareilly a short time previous, the men's 
conduct had been extremely regular, mid 
no attempt to plunder had been made. Oa 
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the 3 7th the troops passed through the 
village of Tilhur, aud about 8 a.m, en ampe I 
in a large mango tope to the south of itj 
where they remained during the day with¬ 
out any annoyance from the enemy.* Late 
in the evening, a report reached the camp 
that the enemy were strongly posted a few 
miles to the north-aastuf Shah jehati pore; and 
hai Tan-hour after midnight; the first bugle 
sounded, and in a very few moments after¬ 
wards, the flare of a" torch, carried by a 
native on foot, flashed through the dark 
network of the trees, and lighted up the 
path of two horsemen, followed by a small 
body of Sikh cavalry. The commander- 
in-chief and General Mansfield were thus 
riding out earl}' to superintend the order 
of the march, which com me need at half- 
past two, and at length brought the force 
within view of Shahjehanpore, and the rich 
topes that surround it. Passing over the 
old camping-ground, the column swept 
round tlie city to the bridge of boats, and, 
crossing it, filed through the long main 
street of the place, right away to the tope 
beyond the old cantonments at the other 
end. To the troops the appearance of 
the city .was saddening, for it had been 
miserably devastated since they traversed 

“ Mr* BIM, in his admirable sketches, has 
given the following description of the mango topes 
of Rduleund- He says-- 11 These mango groves 
afford most welcome shelter to man ana beast, and 
bird, and every living thing, from the relentless 
cruelty of the Indian sun. The trees attain a great 
rise, and they stand as close together an their 
massive brunches, clothed with rich dark green 
umbrageous foliage, will permit. At this season of 
the year (May) they are laden with fruit, each 
hanging from a long slender stem, and resembling 
in slice and colour an unripe greengage plum. The 
fruit is not considered ripe until after the rains have 
set in. The tree seems subject to a curious sort of 
decay, which i* betokened by large deep holes in 
the trunk and upper branches, without any apparent 
influence upon its foliage or vitality. In these 
recesses, large and beautiful bright blue jays, small 
grt en par roquets, three or four kinds of gaudy 
woodpeckers, Wes, snakes, and the small brown 
homed ov* i r reside during the greater part of the 
year. A dust-colmired squirrel, with brown bars, 
and a large b ' covered with dark-brown fur, and 
having fine i :i extremely delicate membranous , 
wings, Iifso ft meat them—in Let, these topes 
abound with lit . All day they are unite, but at 
night become vocal with discordant sound*, not 
redeemed by the call of the gaudy mango bird, the 
pb>mut note of the bulbul, or the incessant chat¬ 
tering of the minora. The grey-headed black pie, 
uncommonly like our own mag. and properly called 
a crew or rook, comes from the field during the 
beat of the day, und seek* shelter in the tope ? and 
there he rits with his bill wide open and hU tongue 
out, uttering sultry calk from time.to time, gasping 
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its streets a short time previous. Brigadier 
Jones, iu advancing to the relief of the 
garrison, had, as already mentioned* slid Jed 
the place very effectively, and subsequently 
considered it necessary to burn down many 
of the remaining houses, which had given 
shelter to the enemy in the attack upon 
the gaol and its little garrison under Colonel 
Hale, or which were pointed out to him 
as the property of rebels. The vestiges 
presented by time blackened ruins and 
shattered walls, were numerous in the main 
street, and, with the deserted houses in 
every part of the city, combined to give 
an air of extreme desolation to it. Moat 
of the mosques ami Hindoo temples had 
escaped the general havoc; and the for¬ 
bearance shown in that respect by the 
British troops, contrasted favourably with 
the conduct of the enemy in respect to 
the church of the cantonments, which had 
been shamefully desecrated, and its grounds 
laid waste, as if to impress more deeply 
the recollection of the outrages upon the 
Europeans assembled at divine worship on 
Sunday, the 31st of May, 1857.+ 

Upon halting at Shahjehanpore on the 
ISftli, the camp of the coraraamter-iu-chief 
was pitched close to the river, and between 

for breath, and looking decidedly as if be wanted 
some iced claret Parrot kites, and all the native 
of the groves give si mi hr evidence of their buffering 
from the heat, and seek for shade wherever it h 
tt> be found." A ludicrous incident wm connected 
with the halt mentioned in the text, which is thus 
described by the same writer :~ M The hah under the 
shade of this friendly grove, was net enjoyed with- 
out considerable opposition from some of tlw inhabi- 
lantSi; for it au happened, that the first camp tire 
tha^ was lighted, disturbed a community of the most 
vindictive bees, in a hollowof the tree above, that lever 
heard of; they at once defers led la the assault and 
In a few minutes most of their enemies were utterly 
routed. The eonimauikr-in-ehief himself was at- I 
lacked, and driven right out of the field, or rather ' 
out of the lope, for the enemy did not desist until 
they had forced him to Utkt/ refuge in the open plain. 

1 he chief of the staff too was attacked, and utterly 
defeated in a few seconds. Colonel A)thorp, after a 
gallant stand, was obliged to fly with the loss of hk 
spectacles. Mr. Mackmnon, using a large mango 
brunch as a daymor, resisted his foes with great 
activity and courage fur some time ^ but final:y he 
was obliged to fly, wounded jn several places, and 
to take refuge in a neighbouring tank. The guard 
over the treasure was also obliged to abandon their , 
post; the natives wrapped theuisrhes up in their j 
cotton robes, and lay fiat on the ground, find for a | 
short time the bets were completely victorious. 
During the st ruggle, all the head-quarter staff armed 
themselves with green boughs, $u' that it looked us 
if they were re he arsing a second march to Dunainane 
When the tents were pitched we found shelter ri 
t See yd. L, pp. ISO j 21S, 
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two fords and the bridge, the enemy being 
at some distance on the opposite side ; hut 
| m their cavalry were occasionally visible 
I through n tope, &onie guns were placed in 
j position to protect the Hanks of the camp, 
while ti body of infantry crowed to occupy 
two villages beyond the town, in order to 
1 prevent the enemy from bringing their 
guns sufficiently near to fttmov the camp ; 
tmd, asit was the wish of' the commauder- 
1 in-chief to allow the troops some interval of 
j rest during the heat of the day, a cavalry 
detachment, under Colonel Herbert, was 
sent out to reconnoitre. About two miles 
from the camp there happened to be a 
small mud fort, occupied by a strong body 
of the enemy, with four guns; and, as souii 
aSr ihe colonel and his party catue in view, 
they were met by a discharge of grape, 
i the enemy's cava) 17 at the same time 
advancing from the rear of the fort, and 
showing in great numbers along the whole 
front of the camp* The report of those 
guns speedily brought forward the coni- 
mmder^imcldef and his force, and a line- 
of-battle was at once formed. On the part 
of the enemy, there appeared no di si neb na¬ 
tion to measure swords; and, as they had a 
vast number of. IlohiHa horsemen in their 
ranks, who were well supported by artillery, 
a considerable amount of cavalry and artil¬ 
lery skirmishing ensued. During the firing, 
a round shot passed so close to Sir Coliu 
Campbell and the chief of the staff, as to 
strike the earth near them feet and cover 
them with dust, to the great consternation 
of the officers around, who thought their 
escape from mortal injury impossible* Had 
it been the intention of the commander-in* 
chief to make au offensive movement at the 
*e might probably have compelled 



this extraordinary and ubiquitous person, we 
a following by no niranp preposseasing per¬ 
sonal description;—A tall, lean, muscular man, with 
thmjftwe, long thin lips, high aquiline nose; deep*e,, 
large dark eyes, beetle brows, long beard, and course 
bVk h:dr f falling in mass as over his shoulders * 
During the investigations which ware made into the 
plans ami intrigues of the rebels in Qude, the fact was 
ascertained that this moulffe had been known to the 
English authorities for many years aa Ahmed Shah, 
mi inspired prophet or btkfr. He had travelled 
through the North- West Provinces on some mis¬ 
sion ostensibly religious, but still a mystery to the 
Europeans; ,md during && journey, he had made a 
stay of considerable duration at Agra, and became 
remarkable for the influence he appeared to exercise 
over the Mohammedan natives* The magistrates of 
the city kept a watchful eye upon his movements ; 
and it was afterwards believed that he wan then 
engaged in some plot inimical to the British govern- 
VOL, it* 2 x 


the euemy to retire; but it was late m Hie 
evening when the affair commenced; and 
even if the meu had been in a condition to 
pursue the enemy, nightfall would have 
checked them. Sir Colin therefore con¬ 
tented hi m self with occupying the hamlets 
nnd topes in force, and with ordering up a 
24-poimder and a heavy howitzer from the 
siege-train, under Captain Todd Brown; 
which, acting in conjunction with a. troop 
of field artillery, under Captain Tombs, 
SOon drove the enemy off the field and out 
of range, nnd eventually forced them to 
withdraw their guns, one of winch was dis¬ 
abled Some time after sunset, the com¬ 
mand er-m-chief returned to camp. The 
casualties of the day embraced upwards of 
eighty killed and wounded among the 
enemy, and six of the British force, exclu¬ 
sive of a few casts of exhaustion by fatigue 
and heat. 

The commander-in-chief finding himself 
too weak in cavalry to pursue the enemy 
with any effect, now suspemled operations 
for u few days, remaining at Shahjdiaupore 
until Brigadier Coke's column could join 
him from the district of Pileebhect This 
junction was effected ou the 22 tid } and pre¬ 
parations were then completed for tLo im¬ 
mediate advance of the column, under Bri¬ 
gadier Jones, on the rebel position at Mo- 
bumdee—a town in Oude> about twenty 
miles distant, winch had been converted 
into a stronghold by the rebels, who had 
garrisoned an extensive brick fort, which 
they mtnmted with fifteen guns, and 
gathered round it a lar ge force of insurgent 
troops, under the command-id-chief of the 
moulvie o f Pyzaba d ;* who was said to he 
accompanTe 3 By' the begum of Gude and 
the shalmrkh of Delhi. The time at 


Nothing however, appeared «.t the time to 
implicate him in any treasonable deaign, and he 
remained-liberty- ttfheii at length the rebellion 
broke out, and the mutiny of the soldiers bad spread 
to the troops"rit Fyzabad (see vpl, i., p> 3941, tN 
inflame, who had previously rendered himself con¬ 
spicuous in the place by muxn staging the disorderly 
conduct of hiH followers, and had been placed in 
charge of a military gaord In eonsbquenee, was 
released brthe mutinotis soldiers, and placed at their 
head, and ne thus became leader of u powerful force. 
Though eclipsed in actual power bynthar 

ehrefa of the rebellion, he yet maintained great in* 
flu cnee over the rebels; anti as he wh$ an able man, 
and free It urn the stain of cruelty that characterised 
the vindictive ferocity of Nairn Sable find some 
other leaders, he was" looked upon by the British 
vttit some degree of consideration, as su enemy by 
ro means to be despised. Towards the latter pari 
of his career im exhibited a more rancorous spirit. 
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length arrived for duipetsiag the rebel force 
thus concentrated; and Brigadier-general 
Jones T marching iVom Shahj chan pore on the 
23nd of the month, advanced towards the 
town of Mohumdee, the enemy retiring 
before In m without even a show of resis- 
^iiceS-v Upon reaching the place it was 
found empty | the moulvie and his asso¬ 
ciates having withdrawn their troops to 
another battle-field in Opde. To prevent 
the place again becoming t. nucleus for in¬ 
surgent operations, it. was now burnt and 
utterly destroyed, the fort being blown up, 
Kujoorea, a fortified village in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, was also destroyed* after some 
guus and property buried by the rebels had 
been recovered; and, on the 37th, the 
troops returned to Shahjehaupore, the only 

H casualties haring occurred from sun-stroke, 
which, in two days, had prostrated eighty 
I of the men. 

During the operations of the force under 
Brigadier-general Jones, against the troops 
; of the moulvie at Mohumdee, the com¬ 
mander-in-chief removed his he ad-quarters 
i | to Futtcghur, as a more centra! station, 
from whence communication could be held 
with the various brigadiers, whose columns 
were stilt actively employed in different 
parts of Northern India. The safety of 
Ctohilound had been provided for by a force 
under the command of General Walpole, 
whose head-quarters- were to be stationed 
at .Bareilly, and also by the formation of a 
column under Brigadier Coke, for special 
service in the country districts. Bareilly, 
the capital, under the superintendence of 
Major Lennox, II* E., was about to be pro¬ 
tected by efficient defences; and the civil 
i government of t he province was left to the 
organisation of the chief commissioner, Mr 
Alexander, whose province it was to restore 
order among the yet agitated elements of 
anarchy ami confusion. 

So far, therefore, the more important 
event* of the campaign had been brought 
to a close hi Rohilcund, and there appeared 
to he a prospect of repose for the troops, 
who had triumphantly home the colours 
of their sovereign over the subjugated 
strongholds and scorching plains of India* 
The occasion presented by the breaking-up 
of the Hold leu nd and Roorkee field forces, 
seemed fitting to the veteran leader for a 
parting address of recognition of services 
and high approval of conduct, which the 
whole Anglo-Indian army had eminently 
1 purchased a claim to hv its valour and en- 
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durance; and, accordingly, at the end of 
May, flic following honourable testimonial 
from the coraman^er-iu-ehiefi appeared in 
general orders by his excellency's com¬ 
mand :— 

“ (General Orderah Head-quarters, Camp, 
Bareilly, 2Nth May, 1858. 

'■ In the month of October, 1837, the garrison of 
Lucknow was still shat up, the road from Calcutta 
to Onwnpore wa< unsafe, the communications with 
the north-west ware entirely dosed, and the civil 
and military fiinodcnaries had disappeared alto¬ 
gether from wide and numerous provinces* Under 
instructions from the right honourable the goverom- 
goneral a large plan was df dgned, by which the 
resources of the three prerid envies, after the arrival 
of reinforcement* from England, should be math' 
available for combined action* Thus, while the 
army of Bengal, gathering strength From day to day, 
te* recovered the Gnu gone Doab, restored the 
comm imitation with die norlli-we t of the empire* 
relieved the old garrison of Lucknow, aftmvmdfi 
taking that city, re-occupying Kohitcund, and fin a lie 
assuring, r: great measure, the tranquillity of the old 
provinces, th three colunis put in movement from 
Madras tad Bombay, have rendered tiko great and 
efficient. sen'vices in iludr long and difficult marches 
to the Jumna, through Central India, and in Raj- 
pootana. 

“ These columns, under the command of Major" 
generala Sir Hugh Rose, 1LC.B., Whitlock, and 
Roberts, have admirably performed their share in 
the general combination arranged under the orders 
of his lordship the governor-general. That com- 
hinntion was spread over a gftriaqe ranging from the 
boundaries of Bombay and Madras, to tlio extreme 
north-west of India. 

** By their patient endurance of fatigue* their 
u nF&ii mg ohedienoe, and thelr steadfast g dLantry, the 
troops have enabled the generals to fulfil tlieir 
instructions. In no war has it over happened that 
troops have been more often engaged than during 
the campaigns which have now terminated* In no 
war has it ever happened that troops should rdways 
covitend against imme me tmfneric&l odds, as has 
been invariably the cast In every encounter during 
the struggle of the hast year; and m no war his 
constant ancons# without a check, been more con- 
spieaou^y achieved* It has ant occurred, that ou? 
olumn here, or another there* has won more honour 
than the other portions of the arm)-, Tho various 
corps fmve none like bard work, have struggled 
through the di&cnlttus of a hot-weather campaign, 
and have compensated for paucity of numbers in the 
vast area of operations, by continuous and unex¬ 
ampled marching, notwithstanding the season, 

*■ It is probable that much yet remains for I lit; 
army to perform; but now that the commanrler-iu- 
ehief is able to give the greater p in of It rest for a 
time, he chooses this moment to congratulate the 
generals and the troops on the gre&t results which 
have attended their labours, He can fairly say, that- 
they have accomplished m a tew months, what was 
believed by the ill-wiahm of Kngland to be either 
beyond her strength, or to he the work of many 
years*” 

It may fairly be; assumed, that this mi- 
qualified expression of satisfaction mi the 
part of the commmidc^m-ehief, preceded, 
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^3 it had recently been, by the thanks and 
encomiums of their sovereign, afforded in¬ 
tense gratification to the brave men to 
whom sueh honourable recognitions were 


addressed; who thus saw their valour and 
exertions appreciated in the highest quar¬ 
ters, and by those best qualified to judge of 
their deserts* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TACTICS wr m KISSEL UUU»| COMMItKCKMRNT OF A OWKRIttA VaUs AaSAMINATJOR OR MAJOR 1VATFR 
FJELT) ASP MR. WAMSOS J *HK RAJAH OP WtmOOOKD} SIR HOPE i.iKANT IV OODtt i IMBPRliSION OF rift' 1 
REQEIu FORCES*; U1CKHOW TlnuU'J'MKl) j STATE OP Ol'DB IN MAY. ISftfi j BATTLE OF KtrWA£IG«#GF 
RISSPATCHLs ASD C IRREAPONJCvACl,; THE RAJAH OF FOWANES5; iiti.AJiJI Of THE ttOCLYLE OF KT7ARATJ* 
xne DKOCAif; Tin; CENTRAL INDIA FIELD m«C«| VALEDICTORY ADjflfeSTO THE AMY BY SIR idg IT 
! «OS»; MMVb AptJW&t TJPGN GWALIOR; 1’HE RANE’E OP JliAKSIL ; TREACHERY op FCISDIA’* Timm s - I 

liBFKAf A FLIP FIT OF TUI: M Mi S RAJAH j OfXJUPATIOK OF GWALIOR BY TASTIA TOPKK ; ABVANOT OF 

SIR H. HOSL ; GJWTOKa fattruilJS GW A MOB ; PEAtm OF THE RAN EL OF JltANHt; THIS UBIGHTS CIRRI FI * 

; i,y aKmsu troofhf flight of tub enemy; cojuii^ondkncs; RmroKnuw or kcndia* 

INCIDENT AT THE FOfiT; DEATH OF LI El-TENANT ROSE j CDNUIUTULAYOHY ADDUCES; COltUESFOs' 
j DLNfJ, : ItLTIRBMEST Ot-’ SIR II* ROSE; STATE OF THE IIKEEL CAUSE* AND OF THE DIS'tTRBED DfS’QUCTS 
AT TFIE KND OF JUNE, us 


I It must not he imagined, from the some¬ 
what, pacific tone of the immediately-pre¬ 
ceding pages, that the Indian rebellion had 
| yet been crushed, or that dangers, sudden 
and imminent, were not a till hovering 
around the European element in every 
quarter unprotected by our military re- 
1 sources* The din of war upon a eottceti- 
1 trated field of action, had, it is true, for a 
I time subsided in Rohilcund. JDellii and 
Lucknow we re no longer the strongholds of 
insurrectionary armies ; but there was still 
ample cause for the exercise of sleepless 
vigilance and active exertion. The flames 
of the incendiary tire that for twelve 
months had raged over the cities and plains 
1 of India, were now hedged within com¬ 
paratively narrow limits; fetit they were 
! not extinguished; and it was in that per- 
I tion of the country termed the Doab—the 
district lying between the Ganges and 
| the Jumna—that the materials by which 
these: flames wore kept alive most abttn- 
i dafttiy existed, and were now roost mis- 
I chievously active. The revolt had here 
assumed the characteristics of a guerilla 
war* The enemy, as a mass, had ceased to 
oppose tiieUrielves to the European troops ; 
and found, in a system of harassing bo arches, 

; and the influences of a scorching sun, rno^t 
valuable auxiliaries to the tactics they had 
been driven to adopt. For some time, the 
rebel .lenders would seem to have abandoned 
j all design of further offensive proceedings j 
md ther suddenly, and in a part where 


least expected, would feign are attack, 
making a demonstration 6hly to tempt 
pursuit. Light of foot, and weighted 
only with their arms, they knew That if 
they could induce the heavily-burden^ 
European troop* to follow them, they had 
nn ever-present md potent artillery in the 
blaring sun above, nmi that 'heir piirs^rs 
would be prostrated by sun-stroke more 
surety than by round shot. They know, 
also, that a rapid continuation of harassing 
marches, with deprivation of rest, could ncit 
but tell in t heir favour against the efficiency 
of troops sent in pursuit of them, and hu- 
nsed to the country and the dimate. 

In Oude—to which the rebel force under 
the mou] vie had escaped after their expul- 
sr Ti from Bareilly—there were still largo ! 
bodies of malcontent*, under various chiefs, 
among whom Nerput Sing and the begum 
still contrived' HU ufcfFact numerous ad- | 
henrnts, who were unapproachable by the I 
European troops before the return of the L 
cold weather, ft was, however, hoped that 
the rates would seriously dimmish the 
gatherings of those leaders, and that the 
approaching harvest and seed-time would 
also exercise a salutary influence among the ( 
irregular levies thus collected, a great por¬ 
tion of whom would, it wife expected, 
quietly steal away from the army to engage 
in agricultural pursuits; m, that, in that 
direction, delay was likely to be followed by 
beneficial and bloodless results to the cause i 
of order. 
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Moreover, in some p&rts of the Lower 
Provinces, there were evident indications of 
| a reaction iu popular feeling favourable to 
■ the English. Here aud there, villagers 
turned out armed, and attacked and cut up 
small bands of rebels who were prowling 
about the country* Near Cawnpore, the 
inhabitants of a district opposed the pm- 
*age of a number of the rebels fleeing from 
Calpoo; and, again* near Bewail, a con- 
j si durable number of insurgents were sue- 
f ceasfully resisted by the people, who threw 
; themselves into a little mud fart, and beat 
j? off their assailants with loss* 
f* These, however, were but minor advati- 
I ta§jes 7 arid of an isolated character* The 
| universal feeling of the na tive army still 
' iriSfetf'• dotcmiijjdcjy; an^ goiH stic " to 

• » ojiSiti v - : anOT " iufli - 

in numbers, resources, or 
spirit:, to be otherwise than formidable* 
Armed bands of Goojurs and bud mashes, 
and others of the vagabond class, traversed 
the country in all directions not protected 
by the immediate vicinity of a British force, 
plundering and murdering whatever Euro¬ 
peans or - native Christians, or employes of 
the government, might fall in their way ; 
and some of the ravages committed by 
them almost equalled the atrocities of the 
early days of the revolt. The assassination 
of Major Waterfidd presents an instance 
of the blind vindictiveness and cowardly 
ferocity with which the people of India 
still expressed therr hatred to their Euro¬ 
pean masters. 

On the T4th of May, this officer, who 
bad been appointed to the command of a 
small garrison at Ailygurh, was on his way 
to that station in a carnage, accompanied 
by Captain FaUshawe, an officer of hi a 
corps. These gentlemen were without any 
escort or attendants except the khitmut- 
gur (or driver), and had reached Feroze- 
abad, on the Agra road, without molesta¬ 
tion* About six miles from the former 
place, they were aroused from slumber, 
about 1 a»h«, by the screams of the driver, 
who had received a shot through the 
stomach ; and they awakened to find them¬ 
selves surrounded by a baud of 150 armed 
horsemen, clamouring for their blood. The 
coach man, in spite of his wound, urged on 
the horse; but was struck down and killed 
by another shot. During this outrage, the 
carriage was followed, up by the rebels, and 
both Major Waterfidd and his companion 
used their revolvers with effect. At length 
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the major foil, having received a shot 
in the head, another through the chest, 
and a desperate tulwar cut across the 
stomach. The horse was then shot, and, 
in the darkness and confusion, Captain 
Fanshawe managed to get out of the car¬ 
riage, He was instantly surrounded, but 
so closely, that the rebels far a moment 
could do nothing. Striking the head of one 
horse, it started hack; and then, swingmg 
Ida sword right and left, he made a passage 
through the crowd; two horsemen fol¬ 
lowed, and one was in the act of striking 
him with his uplifted tulwar, when the cap¬ 
tain cut him deeply across the thigh, and 
the fellows suddenly rode back to their 
comrades, Fanshawe, profiting by the 
darkness, climbed a tree, and remained 
among its branches until he heard the 
rebels move off, when he descended, and 
sought shelter and protection in an ad¬ 
jacent village* The corpse of Major Water- 
field was afterwards found lying among the 
yet burning embers of the carriage, which 
the murderers had set fire to. The khiu 
nmtgur was also discovered on the road, 
perforated with shot-holes, and with his 
head nearly severed from the trunk. 

As soon m intelligence was received at 
Agra, a detachment of troops was sent to 
bring in the body of the major, which was 
afterwards interred, with military honours, 
in the cemetery of that station. The escape 
of Captain Fanshawe was considered mar¬ 
vellous, as in the confusion of a single- | 
handed conflict with a numerous band, he 
only received a few scratches: he doubt- j 
less owed his safety to the utter cowardice 
ot the gang by which lie w|i attacked. 

Another instance of the vindictive feeling i 
that prevailed, occurred about the same 
time in the Southern Maliratta conn ay, 
under circumstances that, as regarded the 
victim of it, appeared to have no political 
foundation for existence. The chief of the 
petty state of Nurgoomh about sixty miles 
to the eastward of Belgaum, in the Southern 
Mahratta country, had long been known 
to the officials of the district as a thriftless 
improvident man, who had deeply incum¬ 
bered his jaghire, and was living in no 
fair way to redeem it. When the order 
of government for disarming the native 
chiefs was promulgated, it of course applied 
to this chief as to others, and he offered 
no active resistance to its requirements. 
His fort of Nurgoond mounted several 
guns, and these he had expressed his willing- 
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ness to smrender j but upon the plea of 
want of carriage to transport them to the 
| head-quarters of the division, they remained 
i iu the immediate neighbourhood of bis fort. 

| As this was a*palpable violation of the gov¬ 
ernment order, and it was supposed to be a 
mere pretext to regain them for sinister 
purposes, it was determined to send some 
troops from Belgaura, to bring them away 
bv force, if necessary. Before, however, re¬ 
sorting to this extreme step, Mr. Manson, 
the acting political agent of the division, 
determined to try the effect of a personal 
interview with the chief, to whom he was 
known, and trusting to his influence derived 
from some years experience of the people* 
Accordingly, that gentleman rode out from 
Belgnum with an escort of troopers m route 
for Kurgoond, calling on his way upon the 
chief of Kamdroog, to whom he mentioned 
the object of his errand to the former 
place, and by whom he was attempted 
to be dissuaded from proceeding, on the 
ground that the Nurgoond rajah was in 
open rebellion. Not deterred by this re¬ 
port from executing his purpose, he rode 
on, and, on the 29th of May, halted for the 
night at a village, where he lay down to 
rest in a palanquin—his escort around him. 
Here, in the dead of night, the chief of 
Nurgoond broke in upon him, with a party 
supposed to consist of several hundred men* 
Mr. Man son was cut down as he was getting 
out of his palkee, and sixteen of his escort 
fell while defending him, the few survivors 
dying to give au alarm. Upon receipt of 
intelligence of this foul murder at Belgaum, 
instant measures were adopted for the 
punishment of the assassins, and, on the 
31st of the mouth, a force from Dhwar, 
consisting of two companies of the 74tSi 
highlanders, one company of the 28th native 
infantry, with two guns, joined a body of 
Mahratta horse under Colonel Malcolm, at 
Noolgooiul, and iu the morning of the 1st 
of June they advanced on Nurgoond—a 
strong fortress on the summit of a rock, 
800 feet above the plain, with the town at 
its base. The force having halted, a recon* 
nai^smee was made, and it was found that 
the enemy, to the number of from 1,500 
to 2,000, were encamped about a mile from 
the village. On observing the approach of 
the reconnoitring party, they withdrew t 
but when the former retired towards the 
main force, the rebels, Imagining they fled, 
took heart, and, with their chief mounted 
on an elephant, advanced into the plain, 


brandishing their swords, and shouting 
defiance. Contrary to their expectation, 
the Mahrftttn horse suddenly made a deter¬ 
mined charge into their ranks, followed by 
the European artillery and native infantry# 
The rebels turned and fled towards Hie town, 
about forty of them being cut down in the 
charge anil pursuit. The horse then baited 
until the other troops came up; and when 
about 150 yards from the town, the artillery 
opened a most destructive fire upon it. The 
highlanders and sepoys then made a detour 
to the left, and entered the place by a gate¬ 
way they found open and undefended, and 
iu a short time the whole place wad iu the 
hands of Malcolm's force, whose casualties 
amounted to six men wounded, or scorched 
with gunpowder; bat no deaths. The fort 
was still occupied by the enemy, who etm- 
tented themselves with occasionally firing a 
gun towards the town; and as Colonel 
Malcolm had then no means of knowing 
the defences of the place, or the number of 
the garrison, he deemed it prudent to defer 
ivn attack upon it until the following morn¬ 
ing. Accordingly, at 7 a.m. of June 2nd, 
a storming party proceeded to ascend the 
steep and rugged pathway leading from the 
plain to the main gate, which they proposed 
to blow-in by powder- bags* They ap¬ 
proached unmolested—not a shot was fired 
or man seen upon the walls until they were 
within a few yards of the gate, when a 
single head was seen above the parapet, and 
the owner of it was speedily saluted by a 
couple of rifles, but without effect, as the 
man b<gan to reciprocate the favqur in¬ 
tended, by throwing stones at lib two 
assailants* A Mahratta horseman at this 
moment sprang forward from the advance, 
and, without difficulty or impediment, scaled 
the wall of the fort, unbarred the gates, 
and the stormers were admitted without 
resistance: three men only wero found 
inside the fart, who were promised their 
lives if they fur rendered quietly; but the 
frightened wretches, doubtful of the prof¬ 
fered clemency, rushed to th© wall, and, 
leaping from it, were dashed to pieces. The 
Brahmin in charge of the temple, had 
already drowned himself m the well of the 
fort; and this stronghold, which had at 
one time bade defiance to the armies of 
Tip poo Sahib, now fell without a blow 
being struck iu its defence. After a day's 
rest, the troops marched iri the direction ot 
Gudduck, to co-opcrotc with a detachment 
advancing from Belgaum; which had defeated 
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a party of rebels nt a phcc called Ropal, 
and taken possession of the fort them. The 
moment the murder of Mr, Manson was 
known afc Belgium), Mr, Sfonfcer, u super¬ 
intendent of police, with a mounted party, 
also proceeded in quest of the perpetrators 
of the onme: the thief of Nurgoond, who 
had boon seen at the head of his army when 
the reconnoitring party of Colonel Malcolm 
fell back on its main body, had fled from 
the field as soon as the artillery opened fire, 
wjl with sieved of his followers, who w ore 
present nt the murder, were first heard of 
by the police superintendent at daybreak 
<i;j the 2nd oi June, The chase continued 
liU sunset, when they were found skulking 
m a belt of jungle'on the banks of the 
Mnlpttrba, near Kamdroog; and there the 
ciucb with six of his seven confederates, were 
ruptured as they were about to start for 
another refuge. The prisoners were im¬ 
mediately escorted to R el gaum, where they 
were nil tried by special commission, and 
convicted of rebellion and murder. The 
state of Nurgoond was declared confiscated ; 
and cm the 12th of the month the chief 
was hanged, with six of his followers; the 


rajah of Dumbo I, one of his companions, was 
blown from a gun at the same time; and 
thus ended another frightful episode in the 
history of the sepoy rebellion. 

The peculiar circumstances of atrocity 
which characterised this unprovoked mur¬ 
der of an estimable public officer, who had 
been on terms of personal intimacy and 
friendship with the perfidious cMef of Nur- 
gooml, were too glaring to he passed over 
by the Bombay government without special 
notice ; and the following notification, which 
shortly afterwards appeared in the Bo nhay 
Gazeiiey exhibited the just appreciation, by 
the heutemmt-govemol* in council, of the 
public loss sustained by the death of the 
ill-fated gentleman, 

“ Bombay Castle, 4th June, 183& 

“h ™ right honourable the governor in council 
feeh the (Impest regret In nrannunuing the desuh 
on the night of May the 20 th, of J. a Umm in, PW, 
noting politkiui agent in the Southern Mabrattn 
country, 

"IL A report haring reached Mr. Man son, when 
at Koorundwaif that an oulb conk hn.d occurred at 
Guddnck, in the Dharwsr colleotorate, in which 
Bheem Kao, oi Moondurg, and the I>e<&ayee of 
Herobghur, were actively engaged, mid with which 
the chief of Nurgpbiid was suspected of bring eon- 
neotiM f Mr, Man ton at once proceeded towards 
Kurgoond, hi hope of restraining the ohirt from the 
com minion of any act of rebellion* and of inducing 
him to corjiiuuo loyal to the British government, 
m, Mr. Hanson arrived at Bamdroog, about 
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twenty-jive miles i’mrn Nurgoond, on the evening of 
the 23th of May, attended hv a single horseman, 
having far outridden the rest of hw escort B- was 
a^uu j by the diief of liaindroog, that the chief of 
JN urgoond had collected troops, and was hr open re¬ 
bellion fegajnst the government, He was strongly 
urgfri not to proceed to Nwgoopd; but, with that 
noble devotion to duty, of which the recent history 
of India has presented so many instances, he deter¬ 
mined to make a final effort to save the chief, by his 
personal infiuencc, frphi the ruin impending over 

lUmthoog on the evening of the 
e attended by sixteen sowars of the 

Southern Mahratta irregular horse, his escort having 
come ur> in the course of the day* He shipped &i 
the village of boor bund, about fifteen; milcw footu 
Nurgoond, anu slept in a palarujnin, surrounded 
by the sowars. Here lie was aitanked, in the middle 
ot the mght, by the chief of Hurgopnd, at the head 
of 800 men. After a desperate resistance, Mr, 
Mansoo r.nd tdl the sowars wore killed, with the j 
exception of one, who escaped severely wounded i 

“V* Such are the few facts which have b,*en con- j 
veyed to government by the dectric telegraph. 1 
They show that a gallant and accoiii piitfittcf gun- | 
tie man, who had proved himself a nmst valuable 
servant of the state, had been basely murdered. 

« VI. HA lmrd«bip in council foeb that this bloody 
dea d us too recent for comment; but lie is proud to 
s-y that, though recent, the avenging hand of i 
justice k on llie m urderers. 

“V1L Immedoady on the receipt of the news of 
the outbreak, reinfopeenuurta were ordered to pro¬ 
ceed to the Southern Mahmtta country*and instruc¬ 
tions were issued for proclaiming the cordis cation of 
the ISargoond state. 

V?I1, On the hit of June, a Madras column, 
under Major Hughe, carried the fort of Kopal , 
by dsaault; and, among the slam, were the Bhecm 
Ann of Moomltir^and the Dessayeu ofHomlmhur. 1 
On the same day, Co J oriel Malcolm, with a fight de¬ 
tachment, stormed 1?otd of Nur qmnd t and obtained 
entire pOtteiSbft of the town. The nrnrderen, 
tboagh protected by one of the greatest h trough olds 
m the bouthem Mahratta country, then lo&i: heart, 
anil tV3iDuatod the fort, which occupied by 
Lrionel Malcolm on the 2nd of June, irkmg^ 
mcots were then made for the ufctivo pursuit of uie 
chtd; and, tlm superintendent of police, Sou ter, 
after n long < hose, succeeded in capturing tun chief, 
ond six of h'm principal adherent, on the evening of 
June the 3rd. 

u The body of Mr, Manson has been rcco- 
verr d, and has been buried at Jiuludg. The right 
honourable the governor in council will regard it as 
l \ sa(;r *d duty to make provision for the Smilfoa of 
I the btgve men who lost thrir lives in defending one 
I wiiose untiTnciy fate is so deeply deplored. 

H ^rdcr of tha right honourftbfo the governor 

in council,—H. L. Axjdejisqk, 

11 -Secretary to GovernmenL” 

In other parts, nho, of the British de- 
peiKlencieSj during the whole of May, dis¬ 
turbances were occasioned by bands of 
marauders and insurgents* not belonging 
to leaders of note, or to be classed ns form¬ 
ing a part of the rebel armies. For the 
most part, the individuals engaged in these 
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affairs were, except in numevical strength, 
a contemptible rabble, beaded by refractoi'v 
aemiriders, and other disaffected persons*; 
and their ravages extended ns well to their 
own country-people aa to the persons and 
property of L iirope&ns—- the chief object 
being plunder and rapine. la one instance, 
a party of about 2,000, led by the zemindar 
of Arpeiilee (a place south of Nagpoor), 
ravaged many villages; and, in the course 
ol their operations, brutally murdered some 
electric telegraph inspectors, and took away 
fill the public and private property found at 
tbc station: but these rebel bands met with 
little countenance from the villagers, who 
trembled at their approach, and dreaded 
alike the costliness of their friendship, and 
the utter ruin which followed their hostility. 
It will be remembered that, upon the 
dual occupation of Luckhow by Sir Colin 
Campbell, in March, a very large number of 
the rebels were enabled to escape into Ro- 
hilcmid, whither they were followed, as we 
have seen, by the commander-in-chief and 
his brigadiers. There ware still, however, 
many of them known to be distributed 
over the territory of Chide, though not 
massed in any groat numbers; to afford 
employment for the troops in a succession of 
desultory affairs that combined, with the 
heat of the weather, to harass and wear 
owl the energies of the troops, whose labours 
for a time were incessant, without any com¬ 
mensurate result St*If the general impres¬ 
sion, towards the end of May, was, that the 
country had gradually approached a state of 
Quietude, owing to the discretion with w hich 
tlie powers vested in the chief commissioner 
by the explanatory letter of the governor- 
geueral, were exercised by Mr, Montgomery. 
Tiie most important military operations in 
this quarter, during April and May, were 
the following:— 

Qu the Uth of April* General Sir Hope 
Grant, with a strong force of cavalry and 
infantry, left Lucknow for the north of 
Oiule, with a hope of being able to intercept 
urn] capture the begum and monlvie, both 
of whom had tied in that direction after 
their expulsion from the capital; ami, on 
the third day, he came wit bin sight of the 
enemy b; troops at Baiy, twenty-nine miles 
north of Lucknow. After a brisk skirmish, 
in which the 7th dragoons lost five lulled 
and wounded, the enemy made off with their 
usual rapidity ; and it being then ascer¬ 
tained that the two leaders had separated— 
the begum proceeding further northward, 



and the moufvie to the west—General Grant 
discontinued the useless pursuit, and moved 
towards the east in the direction of Heraitch. 
On reaching Ramuuggur, upon the 19th, as 
110 reliable information could be obtained of 
the begum's movements, the column re¬ 
turned by easy marches to Lucknow, tid 
Muwabguuge, and reached the capital on 
the 21st of the following month, the expo* 
dition being altogether barren of any im¬ 
portant result. 

During the interval of his absence, the 
eastern part of the province was infested 
by rebel bands of considerable strength; 
and it became known that, at Beraiteh 
and Fyzabadj formidable preparations were 
making in the way of collect*ng troop# arid 
ammunition, for the commencement of 
another campaign. From the first-named 
place it was reported that Lucknow was 
again menaced, and that messages had been 
conveyed to the native inhabitants to have 
the city, that they might escape the certain 
fate of the Europeans, which was to be 
death by indiscriminate slaughter. Gu the 
10th of May, a large body of rebels, of all 
arms, approached within seven miles of 
Lucknow; ami a letter of that date says- - 
“ The people are flocking away from the 
town in great numbers; the reason they 
a for this is, that, the ru owl vie is going 
to attack the town. How far this mny be; 
true I cannot pretend to miy ; but aim thing 
is certain—that they are collecting pVovi* 
riuus at Nuwabgw n ge, and that their nnm- I 
hers are increasing rapidly every day. This 
frightens people; and our inaction gives 
ground for the belief that we shall bo be- ( 
sieged/-’—Another letter of the same date 
hmj the following passages ;—' f The atmos¬ 
phere is thickening, and wo are making j 
prcparatanis accordingly ; arrangements arc ! 
being made for guarding against a mprise, 
should the enemy attempt to rush in at 
night; pickets are ported in every direction 
to give early notice of their approach | and 
Grant s column has been requested to take 
a turn in the Cawnpore road , and march up 
to us. \V e can muster, now that the column 
is out, 1,500 infantry for work, besides 
sentries for all the posts; and we are strong 
in art./Icry/ J —The rumoured approach of a 
rebel force con tinned to gain strength; and; 
on the 17th of the month, a correspond eat 
lrom the city wrote thus :■— a Since mv last 
we have been in a great state of excitement, 
owing to several conflicting reports which 
reached us, that the raoulvie, Sahib, intended 
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paying m a visit. Last Friday we heard 
that lie whs as close as tea miles of this, 
with iv very large force, composed chiefly of 
RohiUas, who, on this occasion, had declared 
they came prepared to die, if they could 
siot enable the mtmlvie to fulfil his oath of 
praying the day following, should it happen 
to he the. End, in Lucknow city* Saturday 
came, and passed over, but no moulvie was 
visible. We then heard he had postponed 
his attack until Sunday, on the night of 
which there was to be a riot and general 
rising of the people* Sunday, also, passed 
away in apprehension, but still iu safety* 
Thus ire have had the cry of 1 Wolf l wolf V 
but no wolf has ventured to present himself 
as yet" 

It was, however, quite evident that the 
delay un the part of the rebels did not 
arise from a deficiency of strength to make 
the threatened attack, as it had been dearly 
ascertained that the aggregate amount of 
the insurgent forces dispersed over Glide, 
under the command of the moulvie mad 
other leaders of note, did not fall short of 
120,000 men, having among them from 
eighty to ninety guns. Am June wore on, 
these bands had made a simultaneous 
movement towards Lucknow, and had, on 
several occasions, very materially endan¬ 
gered the communication between that city 
and Gawnpore. At Ounce, an interme¬ 
diate station between those places, Mr. 
Lawrence, the deputy-commissioner, had 
been ordered to look to his own safety \ an, 
owing to the weakness of the Lucknow 
garrison, no assistance could be given him 
in the event of Ins being attacked ; and, in 
truth, assuming the statements in the fol¬ 
lowing letter of the 2Srd of May to be cor¬ 
rect, the state of Dude was in every direc¬ 
tion imminently serious. The writer says — 
fr I will detad what I am myself ac¬ 
quainted with, so a$ to render future letters 
intelligible. In the north, at a place called 
Bourdee or Bounree, and other places con¬ 
tiguous, are the begum, Mum moo K-lmn 
{her paramour—‘the gentleman who had the 
power delegated to him of passing sentence 
of death on all Christians; Jackson and 
Orr to wit, who were shot, not hanged, m 
generally supposed, at the Tera Kotee), 
and Bhjces Kndr, the worthy son of a 
worthy mother; these have with them 
about 5,000 troops and eight guns. They 
have with them the moulvie and Nerput 
Sing. The former is at present encamped 
outside the walls of Slorhea, and is repra- 
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seated to be a man of daring courage; 
that is, he is foremost in action, when no 
gora foffuv are present, and the first to 
show Ins heels when there are. This man 
lias at his command, ou the average, 
50,000 men; and, deducting waifs and 
strays, commands some 20,000 effective 
men, and eighteen guns* Nerput Sing h 
the talookdar of the Sbrhca district; he has 
some 5,000 men with him, and eight guns. 
This is the man who commanded the fort 
of Roohea. when General Walpole's column 
appeared before it; but the ksa said about: 
that circumstance the better. The fort mus 
supposed to have been destroyed; if it was, 
Nerput is not a bo an to be trilled with, for 
his stronghold has been repaired, and the 
guns mounted upon the same prove that he 
is prepared for another such an affair*—a 
trifle —as that of the 14th of April* There 
are many Adrian Hopes to spare. The 
moulvie and Nerput are now together, and 
with them is Hurdul Sing, the rajah of 
Boondcc, who commands some 3,000 men 
iiud five guns. Into this conclave have 
been recently admitted the Nana, Khan 
Balmdoor Khan, and Fcmze Shah, with all 
the Bareilly fugitives. I may add, that 
after the Nana fled from Bithoor, he re¬ 
ceived great assistance from Nerput Slug, 
among others* The total of forces against 
us to the north, amount to, in round num¬ 
bers, some 70,000 men and twenty-five 
gnus, and are distributed within an angle, 
north-cast and north-west from Lucknow; 
vtone at present being nearer to the capital 
than twenty, nor further than a hundred 
miles. 1 uniat not forget to add that, at 
Mali ad eo, Byiram Ghat, Hamn uggur, and 
Saad utgunge. Four miles south of the latter, 
there are some 12,000 men with eleven 
guns : all these places are round and about 
Nuwabgunge, a town oh the Gogra, fifty 
miles west of Lucknow. Between the 
angle south-east and south-west of Luck¬ 
now, our principal enemy is Beni Malido 
Sing, who has now with him 12,000 men 
and tea guns. Tiris man, in the eyes of 
bis followers, is looked upon as a great one, 
as having stalemated General Grant's 
column at Simrec. Numbers are flocking 
to him since that event; and he is evi¬ 
dently bent on mischief of some sort on 
the Lucknow and Onwnpore roads. Besides 
these, we have, as independent leader is, 
De rig trijoy Sing, of Oncurrca; Mohona, 
who, with some 3,000 xoen and five guns, 
is everywhere plundering the district; 
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that a large forte of rebels amounting to soma 
16,000, with a good many guns, bad taken up a 
positron along n nullah in the neighbourhood of 
IN u wabgu ngtj twe 1 ve mil as from Ch ; n h u t 

“ 1 determined to start at night, though there was 
no moon* and to get qiosa to this nullah before day¬ 
break- I accordingly directed all baggage and aup- 
t.lies to be left a* ChinhUt, under ebargt of Colonel 
rumall, and formed op my column along the Fyza- 
i>ad road, at 11 o’clock, P,M< The nullah r^an across 
this road about four miles from Nuwabgunge, over 
which there was m old stoni: bridge; but, knowing 
that there was a large jungle about three miles to 
the north of tin: town, I determined to cross at 
a ford, or rather causeway, which lay about two 
miles above the bridge, that T might get between 
the enemy and this jungle. We got oif soon after 
eleven o'clock* and the whole march was performed 
with the greatest regularity, though a great part of 
the way was across country! 

“ The advanced guard arrived within a quarter of 
a mil© of the nullah which ran along the front 
of the enemy's potdLicn* about. haif-ttEt-hour before 
daybreak on the morning of the 13th. The column 
was Halted, and the men had some refreshment. As 
soon its it wits light, the force advauoed towards 
the ford, which wua defended by a body of the 
enemy, strongly posted in topes of trees and ravmes, 
supported by three guns. Thm hoist artiiiery 
guna of Captain Macktimon^ troop, and CapUru 
Johnson's batten, were immediately got into posi¬ 
tion, to cover the passage of the advanced guard. 
The enemy's guns wore soon silenced* and on© of 
them turned over* and the advance, consisting of two 
horse artillery guns, under Lieu ten ant McLeod, two 
squadrons of cavalry, under Captain Btested (7th 
hussars) and Lieutenant Pmidergast* Wale's horse, 
and 200 infantry, under Major Oxenden* biime- 
iHatcly crossed, and took up a position on the other 
side. 

“Our two guns opened lire; and the rifc ad¬ 
vancing in gallant alyl©. In skirmishing order, under 
heavy lire, soon drove the enemy from lua first poai- 
tion- The remaining guns of tin horse artillery, 
Captain Johnson's battery, and a portion of the 
cavalry, immediately followed, and J at cnoo ad¬ 
vanced, til. a trot, against what appeared to be 
the centre of the enemy's position. soon as the 
dmi cleared off, the enemy were w be seen all 
round, and their guns opened in my front, and on 
both flanks. Hie troop of Iiorso artillery imme¬ 
diately got into fiction to the front ; arid Captain 
Johnson's battery, supported by two squadrons of 
the 2nd dragoons, under Major Seymour, 1 sent to 
ngage the enemy on my left, whore they were 
in very eotidklerabl© force. 

“About tills lime, a large portion of the enemy, 
cavalry and infantry, and two guns, moved round to 
my right rear, in the direction of the ford, expecting, 
no doubt* tu tint! my baggage crossing ; but Hou¬ 
sein’s horse, under Major Daly, C.B., a squadron 
of the polite h one. under Lieu tenant Hill, and the 
3rd battalion of the 'rate brigade* under Lleutenant- 
udonel Glyn, hud just crossed, and were ready 
to receive l hem. This body of cavalry, and two com¬ 
panies of the Hites* under (he command of Captain 
Atherky, formed line to the right, and advanced 
against them. Major Carlbton's battery, which was 
following, had some difficulty in crossing the ford; 
but, as soon as he got two guns across, he brought 
them up to the support of Major I>uly\ 
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“Here the enemy offered considerable opposi¬ 
tion. The rides charged them twice with the sword, 
cutting up many. Major Daly detached a hundred 
cavalry 1 under Lieutenant Mecehfiru aid Lieutenant 
the Hqp. J. Fra^r, to act upon their left; while 
he, w ith the remainder of his cavalry, charged them 
in front. ^Lioutonaut Maeobaro led hU mm on 
yuikmly over broken ground, and was sevci Jy 
wounded, 

H The remainder of Major Carle ton's buttery was 
brought up by lieutenant Itemval, Into a good 
position on ihe right* and In time to open with con- 
tdckmUe effect on the en©my us .hey retired- 
Meanwhile, Captain Mack inn on's troop of home artil¬ 
lery, supported by the 7th imss&riL under the emn- 
mand n\ Major Bir W, Kusaell* was hotly engaged 
to rhe front and left; as also Captain Johnson's 
battery, which was on my extreme left. The enemy 
in my front naming been Mym buck, Mac Winn on’s 
troop changed front to the left* and the troop and 
battery advanced* supported by the cavalry and the 
reran In dor of the 3rd battalion Cite brigade* which 
bad coma up, under the command uf LieuUnant- 
coltmel Cilyn. The enemy her©, also* were driven 
from their position after a sharp cannonade. 

" 4 Tho action cm my proper right having com¬ 
menced again with great vigour* I proceed©*] in that 
direction, leaving Colonel Hagan to superinteml the 
troops on the left. On arriving at this point, 1 
found a large number of Ghajse^* with two guns, had 
com© out on the open plain, and attacked 11 orison's 
horse* with two guns of Major Carle ton's temery, 
which covered my irar. I immediately ordered up 
the other four guns, under (he command of Lieu¬ 
tenant Ttereival, and two squadron? of tha 7 th 
hussar's under the command of Major Sir W. 
Russell, and opened grape vpon the force within 
three or four mum red yards* with terrible effect. 
But the rebels made the most determined resistance ; 
and two man, ui the midst of a shower of grape, 
brought forward two green standards, which they 
planted in the ground bend© their guns, and rallied 
their men. Captain Atherley’s two companies of 
the 3rd battalion rifle brigade at this moment ad¬ 
vanced to the attack, which obliged the rebqb t«> 
move off The cavalry then got between them and the 
guns; an i] the 7 th h imsars, le cf gal la fitly;'by Muj or S i r 
MRussell* supported by Hodwm’s horse* umter 
Major Daly, swept through them tv. ice* killing 
every man. I must here mention the gallant, can- 
duct of two officers of the 7th hussars— Captain Bush© 
and Captain Fraser. The latter I myself saw sur¬ 
rounded by the enemy, and fighting his way gallantly 
through tfoni all, he was severely wounded in the 
band. 

“About this time. Brigadier Hoxford advanced 
w i th t he Jt h P 11 d j 3 h in fa r> try, under Mnj A* Vmigb Si i, 
being joined by the two companies of the rifles, 
under Captain Atherky* and two of Major Carleton's 
guns, under Li©u>nant Pereira)* and proceeded 
against a bqkly of the enemy* wiikh biul takan up a 
position on their extreme proper left, in a large tope 
nf trees, having two guim in position. Brigadier 
Korsford advanced steadily in skirmishing order* 
under a shari> ©^ononude fl am the enemy ? n guqa, 
which were well served* mid supported by lm;ge 
bodies of infantry. The enemy was soon pressed: 
they retired their guns some distance, a.mi then r^“ 
opened them ; but, in n few minutes* they war© 
carried m gallant style* without the aid of any 
cavalry. This closed the action tin my kft* front, 
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and right. The enemy having, at the eomwemM- 
munt of tin? action, detached a large fon-c which 
fttsjjni&ly threatened cmr rash Brigadier itorsford 
sent the 2nd battalion idle bngade tb hold them in 
cheek, Thia duty was ably performed by LiuiiUmtfnf- 
colonel Hill. The advance of the eneniy was not 
only cheeked, but they were forced to rathe wkh 
considerable loss. 

w £ trust, through the mercy of God, this severe 
blow to Uic rebels will bo the men as of quieting ill 
this part of the country*” 

After naming several officers of the divi¬ 
sion who had distinguished themselves in 
this action, the mnjor-general proceeds to 
observe :— 

i# I have to bring to notice the conduct of private 
Samuel Shaw, of the 3rd battalion rifle brigade, who 
is recommended by his commanding officer for the 
Victoria Cross. An armed rebid had bedn seen to 
enter a tope of trees; some officers and men ran 
into the tope, in pursuit of him. This man was 
a Ghazee. Private Sliaw drew his short sword, and 
with that weapon rushed sin gin-handed on the 
Gfeefii Shaw received a severe tulwar wound,but 
altar a desperate struggle ha killed the man. 1 
trust his excellency will allow me to recoin mend this 
man for the Yictpru Cross, and that he will approve 
of my having issued a divisional order, stating that I 
have done so, 

£l 1 would now report the good and gallant conduct 
of Kfosaldnfc. Man Sing end Jemadar Hussi&n Ali, 
both of' Hodsons horse ; the former came to the 
assistan e of Lieutenant HaW, and wan severely 
wounded; the latter dismounted, and, sword in 
hand, cut up some gunners who remained with their 
guns, 

* 4 From all the information which I can obtain, 
the enemy mum hava left between live and six hun¬ 
dred dead bodies on the field, and their wounded 
must have been very numerous. 

“ In conclusion, I beg to point out that the troops 
were under arms I t orn 10 f.m. cm tin 12th, until 9 
A.M. on the 13fcb: during a most oppressive night, 
they made a march of ten rhiies, and in the morning 
fought an action of three hours' duration. All offi¬ 
ces and soldiers did their utmost, and their exer¬ 
tions 1 deserve high praise*—I have the honour to he* 
Sir, vour most obedient servant, 

J* Hons Grant, Maj ob-general, 
"Commanding Lucknow Field Force ' 

The following letter supplies some in¬ 
teresting particulars of the above action — 
"Lucknow, June 14 th. 

u Grant has added one more to the list of 
successes, in an action which he fought the 
day before yesterday. He marched from 
Chmhnt, live miles towards Nuwtbgrmge* on 
theFvzabad road* Then leaving his‘feggage, 
he took a turn to the left, and came up with 
the rebels, who are supposed to have been 
under the moitlvie’s command. The enemv 
made a good stand, attacking Grant in 

fc The Times' cotri^jident, alluding to this on- 
currrnru at, a siibsequerf period, gives thb following 
moiiWie has fafen by the trencherv 


froet ami rear and on both flanlo*; and, , 
more wonderful still, bringing thdfr guns 
into the 0per« plain, hoisting two green 
flags** and shouting *Dcen ! JDcen V Our j 
gnus opened on them at 200 yards, mowing 
them down by dozens. Two squadrons of | 
the Bays, and one of Hod son 1 *, with two 
companies of mfmtttfj adv meed and cut tip 
about 500 of the enemy—all regular fanatics > 
(Oluizees?), who all died fightings and not I 
a man round the guns escaped/* 

f t does not appear, from the report of Si. 
Hope Grants that the redoubtable moukde j 
ut Fyssabad, who for m long a tune had been I 
the directing genius of the storm that raged 
over Glide, was personally present in the 
action of Nuwabgmigc; but whether so or 
not, his turbulent'career w'&s approaching its 
climax; and the shaft that laid him low was 
comparatively from nn inglorious hand. On 
the 15th of Juno, the mottlvie. after a hun¬ 
dred escapes from the battle-field, arrived be* 
foH Powqmee—an insignificant town, (j$0ut 
sixteen; miles north of Shuhjehanpore—ac¬ 
companied by a strong party of cavalry and 
some guns. Bent upon 'vengeance., he here 
surrounded the ghurvee of the Itajah Juggar- 
nath Sing, and demanded the persbim of a 
tnhseehhir and thanadaG who bud given 
umbrage to him, and sought refuge with 
the rajah* The peremptory demand was 
met by denial, anti an attack commenced. 
The rajah, supported by two of bis brothers 
and their adherents, led out his forces to 
oppose the immhie, and an engagement 
etfauedj which lasted nearly three hour. 
Tn the course of this affair, according to 
one account, the mouLvie was shot; and the 
moment he fell, his bead was struck off by 
order of Bidden Sing, cue of the brothers 
of the rajah; who forthwith dispatched it, 
with the trunk, to the English commissioner 
at Shahjebanpoi e, by whom ho was d eel an- ft 
entitled to the reward of £h ,000, offered by 
government for the capture or death of the 
iormidable rebel.* The whole province of 
Onde w;;a, by the end of June, in a fright¬ 
fully unsettled condition, since every ryot 
or zemindar suspected of a leaning to the 
English cause, was system at i rally attacked 
by the insurgents, and if vanquished, was 
put to death without mercy—the, rebel 
leaders, who by this time were convinced 
they had no chance in the field with the 
British comnmmler, venting their rage and 

of our friend the rajah of Bpwttne&—-for treachery it 
was, if it be truo, as 1 have beard, that the fanatic 
Mm shat while engaged in a parley.'’ ^ | ^ ^ 
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disappointment upon their own country¬ 
men* who were by no means such dangerous 

enemies* 

In the Deccan, the Rohillas and Arabs, 
who could not find employment iu the 
Nizwn’s force, collected m bands for 
marauding purposes; and as,, in one locality 
alone, near Auruugabad, their numbers 
were estimated at between four and fire 
hundred, they were sufficiently formidable 
to cause anxiety to the government. For 
the repression of these irregular gatherings, 
the Nizam and his ministers were held re- 
sponsible) but it did not appear that they 
had power to meet the emergency, or to 
reduce to order the zemindars who encou¬ 
raged, for their own purposes, the outrages 
of the hwless bauds that swarmed over the 
country in search of plunder aud sGisanal 
indulgence. Thus, it was the practice 


and they were enabled to net upon them, 
because the British were seldom or never in 
such force as might completely surround 
tire places they besieged. Thus it had been 
In Behar, in Oude, Tiohilctmd, aud the 
Boab—in Bundeieund, llajpootaua, and 
Central India; and the consequence wm, 
that the duties of [ho army became mom 
arduous arid tedious than really dangerous, 
since in the open field there could be nothing 
to fear from an enemy always retreating) 
but iu the multifarious operations in which 
the troops were engaged while divided into 
numerous small columns, each depending 
for success on the judgment of its individual 
loader, there was much to harass and wear 
out the strongest of the brave men who were 
now, as it were, destined to undergo the 
fatigues of a guerilla war under the burning 
sun of India. 


iituai^trLUv* ii Lite practice muj ox .tfiuic 

among these landholders, if any one of. ✓£JWith the captureof Calpee* the labours 

ihem had. or imagined hrv bad. a frriAirsinfta fof thr fVntral Fnf?™ **+■ 


them had, or imagined he had, a grievance, 

| to call to Ms aid the unemployed Rohihas 
, and Arabs, who, for their own gratification 
and advantage, would eagerly adopt the 
grievance as their own, collect their bands, 
mid - attack, plunder, and violate, in any 
direction required. Under some such cir- 
cmmtauces the village of Sonapait, in the 
Madras presidency was attacked by a pre¬ 
datory band, and plundered, property being 
carried off to the extent of four lacs of 
rupees, houses wantonly destroyed, m\d the 
female inhabitants shamefully outraged. 
Of the Hindoo women thus treated, several, 
unable to ben?; the sense uf degradation to 
which they had been reduced, found relief 
from their anguish by self-destruction* 
Other places were similarly attacked, with 
the like remits ; and the entire district was 
kept iu a state of terror by the movements 
oi these ^ free Innwho recognised no 
law but that of the sword* and no control 
beyond their own will. 

It will have been observed, that through- 
cut the whole of the contest that began in 
May, 1857, aud had scarcely reached its 
climax at the end of 1858, the rebels invari¬ 
ably succeeded in escaping after defeat: 
they neither surrendered as prisoners of war. 
nor remained i u the captured towns to risk 
the chances of being punished or pardoned. 
Nimble of foot, lightly weighted, and able 
to fly through roads and jungles better 
known to themselves than to their pursuers, 
they always made use of the intelligence 
imparted by their spies among the country- 
people, to arrange their plans of retreat, 
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of the Central India field force seemed at 
the moment to have terminated. The last 
stronghchl of the enemy was supposed to 
have fallen, and with it bin guns, storey anti 
munitions of war? thus there appeared no 
object of sufficient magnitude End impor¬ 
tance to demand the combined energies of 
the several brigades of which that force 
was composed* S.ix,Hu^iytjr^ had eoffered 
so fearfully from exposure, anaTrom repeated 
attacks of sun-stroke, that he had resolved 
to decline further active service, and to pro¬ 
ceed by Allahabad to Bombay on sick certi¬ 
ficate j but, previous to his intended depar¬ 
ture, the gallant general announced the 
breaking-up of the force, aud took leave of 
the brave men under Ins command in a 
spirited md eloquent general order, which 
came home to the hearts of his soldiers, 
fhc document, written with a considerable 
degree of pathos, at once expressed the 
heartfelt sincerity of the writer, and excited 
feelings of deep sympathy for the failing 
hero throughout the force he had so often 
led to victory * 

The address to the troops ran as fol¬ 
lows : — 

^ Head-quarters, Camp.'OaJpee, 1st J une. 
“Soldiers!—You have marched more than 
a thousand mites, and taken more than 
a hundred guns* You have forced vour 
wav through mountain passes, and intricate 
jungles, and over rivers. You have captured 
the strongest forts, and beaten the enemy, 
no matter what the odds, whenever you 
met him* You hayc restored extensive 
• See ante r p. 1399, 
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districts to the government; and peace and 
order now exist, where before, for a twelve- 
month, were tyranny and rebellion. Yon 
have do m all this, and you never had a 
check. 1 thank yon with all sincerity for 
your bravery, your devotion, and your 
discipline. When you first marched, I told 
you, that yon, as British soldiers, had more 
than enough of courage for the work which 
was before yon, but that courage without 
discipline was of no avail; and I exhorted 
[ you to let discipline be your watchword, 

I You have attended to my orders. In hard* 

! ships, in temptation a, and dangers, you 
have obeyed your general, and you have 
l never left your ranks; you have fought 
i against the strong, and you have protected 
i the rights of the weak and defenceless—of 
I foes as well as of friends. I have seen you, 

I lit the ardour of the combat, preserve and 
place children out of harass way. This is 
j the discipline of Christian soldiers, and it is 
what has brought you triumphant from the 
; shores of Western India to the waters of 
the Jumna, and establishes, without doubt, 
that you will find no place before which 
I the glory of your arms can be dimmed.*' 
This gratifying tribute to his brave follow¬ 
ers had scarcely been issued, when the gen- 
I era! received intelligence which convinced 
him that the proposed distribution of his 
force, and his own retirement from active 
service, imisf, for the present at least, bo 
, postponed.(Gwalior, the capital of Semdia's 
sp dominion?, had fallen into the hmdb of the 
- rebels, and the chief himself was a fugitive 
in the English earapi 

It will be in memory, that early in July 
of the preceding year, nearly the whole of 
Scindia's army—the Gwalior contingent, 
numbering close on 12,000 men, as well 
aimed and disciplined as my troops iu 
India—had joined tlie insurrection* and, 
from that time, had formed one of the 
most formidable bodies iu arms against 
the government. It was these men who 
shut up General Windham m Ciiwnpore, 
and were only driven from their prey by the 
hurried return of riie comm an d erri n -chief 
from Lucknow. A large portion of them 
then joined the rebel garrisons of Jhanrie 
and Cal pee, considered strongholds pecu¬ 
liarly capable of maintaining an obstinate 
and protracted resistance. Of the whole 
Gwalior contingent, some 6,000 only re¬ 
mained faithful to the maharajah when 
the bulk of his force abandoned him* and 
* See vol i., p. -IIS. 
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the time had now arrived when their 
fidelity also gave way, under the pressure 
oi eircumstances and the influence of re¬ 
ligious hatred. 

^ From the time of the defeat at Konch, 
Gwalior was looked to by the discomfited 
rebels as a city of refuge; and as soon 
as Caipee fell, a general rush in that direc¬ 
tion was made. The approach of the rebel 
hands was announced ; and Scmdia, who 
had abundant cause to doubt the soundness 
uf the troops that remained with Mm, 
determined, nevertheless* to abide the storm, 
aitd bear it as he best might, inasmuch as 
his repeated appeals to the governor-general 
for European aid, to avert the danger he 
well knew to he, impending, had been 
without any beneficial result. * 

Some days before the fall of Caipee, it had 
become known that the rebel leader, T&ntia 
Topee, had moved away from that place to 
tlie westward, with a portion of the force 
under his command; aud his destination, 
not apparent at the time, afterwards turned 
out to be Gwalior. On arriving near that 
place, he separated himself from the troops 
he had brought with hiin, and proceeded, 
with a few trusty adherents, to the canton- 
lueuts. where the remaining troops of the 
contingent were quartered; and there he 
occupied himself in tampering with the 
soldiers, and preparing them to welcome 
the rebels, whom he foresaw would very 
shortly be on their route thither from 
Caipee; and Ms intrigues were, as seen m 
th^cequel, too successful. 

;:"8fiortly after daybreak on the 1st of 
June, scouts reported that the rebels, driven 
from C Ed pee, were approaching tin* capital; 
and a short time sufficed to pro re the cor¬ 
rectness of the intelligence. They came on 
in great strength, under the nominal com¬ 
mand of IIao Sahib, nephew of the Nana; 
but as soon as they came near the place, 
Tantia Topee emerged from his shelter ami 
assumed command. With the force, also, 
was the ranea of Jhansie—a woman whose 
conduct was not to bo scanned by the usual 
tests applied to her sex, since but for her 
relentless cruelty to the Europeans at her 
capital on the 8th of June, 1857, she might 
have been looked upon as deserving .admi¬ 
ration, if not entitled to respect. That she 
had been goaded to a desperate and unpity¬ 
ing revenge by some real or imaginary 
wrong perpetrated by the Company iu 
carrying out their favourite system of an¬ 
nexation, was one among many questions of 
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a simitar kind forced by events upon public [of bis guard to Agra, whither they were 
consideration; and supposing her sincere in 
a belief that territory bad been unjustly 
taken from her, her conduct (setting 
aside her cruelty) had something of the 
stamp of heroism about it. Perfectly 
Anwonian in courage and example, she led 
her troops to the held in person, armed, and 
actually fighting like a mart, stimulating her 
followers to contend to the last against the 
Iferiughees, m& nfc length sealing her testi- s< 

raany against them by a soldiers deathfentered 
upon the field. 

The enemy's force, as it approached 
the capital of Scindia, consisted of 4,000 
cavalry, 7,000 infantry, and twelve guns, 
and, for the most part, it was composed of 
well-disciplined soldiers, belonging to the 
Bengal army and to several of the contm- 
gents that had fallen into the stream of 
revolt, and w ho were all exasperated by the 
successive disasters that had befallen them 
in their various conflicts with the British 
troops. They had now, however, opponents 
of different mettle—men of their own coun¬ 
try and faith, and of numbers far inferior to 
their own; and in the present instance, 
therefore, success was far from improbable, 
since, besides the sword, they had the rally¬ 
ing. cry of £t Deon 1" md the standard of the 
prophet to exercise a powerful influence on 
their behalf The force of the maharajah 
consisted of 800 cavalry (forming Ids body¬ 
guard), 0,000 infantry, and eight guns; and 
ou the morning of the 1st of June, placing 
himself at their head, Sciudni marched out 
to encounter the advancing enemy. The 
forces met, shortly after daybreak, upon a 
plain about two miles from Mornr—the 
cantonment of Gwalior; and so soon as the 
guns of the maharajah opened upon the 
rebels, about 2,000 of their cavalry made a 
desperate charge upon them; cut down the 
gunners, and secured the guns. The maha¬ 
rajah's body-guard fought with great deter¬ 
mination for the protection of their chief 
and the recovery of the guna, aud had above 
200 killed in the attempt; but the moment 
the gum were captured, 2,000 of the Gwalior 
troops went over in a body to the enemy, 
and fired upon such of their comrades as 
remained loyal. After a short time, the 
whole of tha force, with the exception of the 
body-guard, either tied, from the field or 
joined the ranks of the enemy. Under 
such oireiz instances of treachery nod delic¬ 
ti ou, i t \f an nsales® to at tern p t fur 1 1 1 er* opj m - 
sit ion, and Seiwba fled with the mu mint 
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hotly pursued by the rebel cavalry. The 
Bacza Baeri (widow of a former prince of 
Gwalior), with SciBdia'a family, had already 
escaped from the capital to Seprce, and were 
iu safety ; hut the principal officers and 
attendants of the maharjyahV court, only 
preserved their lives 3>v scattering them¬ 
selves over the country in all directions, and 
m disguise, 

soon as Srindia bad fled, the rebels 
and took possession of his capital, 
where they attempted to form a regular 
government. The a rch-traitor. Na na S abi by 
was chosen a sT Pawiwa^ or chicT**oT TTte 
Mahratta confederacy of princes, lino 
Sahib, was appointed chief of Gwalior; and 
Earn Rao Go rind, an individual who had 
some time before been dismissed Scindia , s 
service for dishonesty, became prime minis¬ 
ter. These selections were assented to by 
the traitors of the late army of Sctndia, as 
well as by the other rebels, who were all 
gratified with a certain t lumber of mouths 3 
pay for their services in the achievement 
that Had ended in the plunder of the 
capital. The army, constituted as the pre¬ 
sent one bail been, presented, however, a 
great difficulty to the new government. 
The insurgents from Cal pee, and the m w ly¬ 
re volte d troops of Seindia, had certainly 
worked together for a common object in the 
present instance : hut there was an ill-feeling 
among them ; and nothing could overcome it 
but a liberal distribution of money, partly 
as arrears of pay, and partly as a reward. 
The greater portion of the rebel force, under 
the immediate command of the ranee of 
Jhansie, remained outside the city,encamped 
iu a large garden called the Fhool Eagb) 
and to this female leader was entrusted the 
charge of protecting all the approaches to 
the city. The property of the principal 
inhabitants was sequestered, as a pirn rib 
monk for their real or alleged adherence to 
the maharajah and his British allies; and 
the immense treasure belonging to the 
former* which lie had been unable to remove 
from the palace before Ins flight, was be¬ 
trayed into the bunds of the rebel chiefs by 
the hue treasurer of the fugitive prince;, and 
by this means they were enabled to reward 
their troops with pay and gratuities. The 
whole of the royal property was confiscated; 
and four Mahratta chieftains of the district 
of Sheksiwfittee, who had some time pre¬ 
viously offended Scnulia by declaring their 
hidepeudeft.ee, aud hud been captured and 
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imprisoned by him for so doing, were set at 
liberty by the new authorities, and received 
insignia and dresses of honour from the 
plundered treasury, on condition of raising 
forces in their several localities to oppose any 
British troops who might attempt to cross the 
Chumbui and approach the capital. The 
1 civil station, or residency, was plundered 
and burnt; the prisons opened; nud such 
among the iumates as were likely to be 
useful, by their daring or cunning, were ap¬ 
pointed to active duties. Letters of invita¬ 
tion were dispatched to the rajahs of all the 
adjacent districts, assuring them of the ulti¬ 
mate success of the native arms, and calling 
upon them to present themselves and their 
levies at the seat of the uew government. 

Some details of the action of the 1st of 
tiuue, and of the proceedings of the rebels 
in Gwalior, are supplied by the following 
extract from a communication to the Bom¬ 
bay Standard :— 

"Themaharajah took up a position some 
distance to the eastward of the Motor can¬ 
tonment, and awaited the attack of the 
rebels. His troops were drawn up in three 
divisions, of which the central one, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of the body-guard, wm under 
his own command. The enemy came on in 
a cloud of mounted skirmishers; on which 
the left division instantly broke and fled, 
deserting their guns, and throwing away 
their arms. The centre stood linn, and 
fought manfully. The right division soon 
followed the example of the left, and their 
guns also fell into the bauds of the rebels ; 
the centre division then fell back* at first 
steadily and in good order, the bodv-guai d 
charging the enemy's ranks three times 
with great determination and effect ; they 
wore, however, speedily outflanked, owing 
to the defection of the other divisions; and 
at length their guns also were captured in a 
terrific charge of the enemy's horse. The 
maharajah, who up to tins moment had re¬ 
mained with his troops, encouraging them 
by his example mid personal exertions, was 
then compelled to quit the field ; and instead 
of going hack to the Lushkur, where all was 
in confurion, he made his escape by the 
Snugor Tal and residency. The fight wm 
for a Uiurt time renewed at the Phool Eogh, 
where a party of the body-guard and some 
Mahrattas offered a stout resistance until 
the rebels brought up three of the captured 
gurus and saern overwhelmed them. About 
400 of the body-guard are said to have been 
killed. There is no doubt that Tan tin Topee 


yrm for two or three previous days concealed 
in the Luriikur, where he arranged the plot 
which has for a time placed G walior in his 
hands. The maharajah, thongh anxious for 
the arrival of European troops, was quite 
taken by surprise at the defection of his 
force, and had made no arrangements to 
meet such a contingency ; hence there was 
no possibility of doing anything to recover 
himself. The ranee went off towards 
Soiree whilst the light was going on, and 
it is hoped 1ms safely reached the camp of 
the Kotah brigade, which was on its way 
back from Chatideree to Gwalior.” 

It has already been mentioned that Sir 
Hugh Bose had issued a valedictory address 
to the troops under his command, and was 
about to relinquish further active service, 
when intelligence of the events at Gwalior 
reached him. The moment he learned that 
his presence wa^ required to the northward 
of Caipee, he changed his plan, and made 
arrangements to head a force for the re¬ 
covery of Gwalior, and there consummate 
the work be had hoped had been already 
brought triumphantly to its close. General 
Whitlock was summoned to garrison Gab 
pee; and Sir Hugh Rose, pushing forward 
his army in divisions, under Brigadiers Stuart 
and Napier, followed with the last division 
on the 6th of June for Gwalior. The march 
from point to point occupied nine days, and 
was performed without a single toterrup- 
tiom On the evening of the 15th, the 
troops were within ten miles of the canton¬ 
ments ; and fclio general, with a strong guard, 
advanced to reconnoitre. He found the 
cantonments occupied by small parties of 
cavalry and infantry—the great miss of the 
rebel troops haing retired on the town. 
Meanwhile, Brigadier Smith's brigade from 
Sepree, which had been joined by Major 
Orris force from Jhansie, moved on in ad¬ 
vance of the main body, and occupied a 
position at Kota-ki-Serai, five miles south 
of the tort. At ter a brief rec f j/inah$ance Sir 
Hugh ordered au advance on the Murar 
cantonment, which was about three miles 
from the town, and separated from it by the 
Suwarnarckba river. The troops advanced, 
and drove the enemy before them : part of 
the rebel force, w ith the gnus, escaped over a 
bridge into the town; but a considerable 
number were driven along the whole length 
of the cantonments, being cut off from the 
line of retreat by the horse artillery. As 
this portion of the rebel force emerged from 
the canton in cuts, they were charged and 
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destroyed in great numbers by the 7Ut 
re f dment? but,some of them, who had posted 
thetnwriyes vti au intrenched nullah, made a 
desperate resistance* A party of the sepoys 
had taken refuge from the pursuing horstf 
artillery in a deep and narrow millab, put 
of which they kept up a brisk mui annoying 
fire of iDUsketny* A company of the 71st 
high him! ers came tap, and Went straight at 
the ditch; where the leading officer? Lieute¬ 
nant Wyiadham Neave, was shot; but the 
next moment his men were clown among 
the rebels, and his death was sternly 
avenged. The spot was too confined for the 
usa of fire-arms? and w terrific contest be- 
tween the bayonet and tulwar ensued. 
Steadily the European bayonet bore down 
the native weapon—the iron mind sepoy 
hogging the steel that pierced him, to de¬ 
liver with his fading strength one last cut 
at his opponent All that hate and despair 
could do in thh mortal srnigglo was done, 
but in yam: not one single sepoy left the 
ditch alive. Of the highkndm', besides 
Lieutenant Heave? three ^ere killed, and 
five more or less severely wounded* The 
corpses of the sepoys numbered forty-three 
within the nullah, and sixty at a short dis¬ 
tance from it The day closed with the 
occupation of the Morar can teamen t and 
the severe punishment of the enemy? who, 
however, eontitiued to hold the town and 
fort, with the heigists to the eastward of it* 
While Sir Hugh's force was still assem¬ 
bling in advance of Xndorekee? Sir Robert 
Hamilton, present with the army as the 
governor - gen era! : s a g e nt, sent a s \ espatcl i t o 
Seindm? at Agra, requesting h?m to move 
down at once to the Chum bub that he might 
be in readiness to present: himself at Gw a¬ 
lior Unmeclktdy upon its being occupied 
by the British, or even previous to the as¬ 
sault, Accordingly, On rhe evening of the 
]3th, the maharajah quitted Agra with 
nil liis followers, escorted by a body of 
English horse, under Captain Meade, On 
the 15lh. he had reached Dholpore? where 
he found a division of the army, under 
Colonel Rhidelh encamped. Here the ma¬ 
harajah was joined by a great number of 
fugitives who had deserted from the enemy 
at Gwalior, On the 16th? heavy tiring was 
heard in the direction of that place, thirty- 
seven milei distant? and the night had not 
closed when an express arrived from Sir 
Thomas Hamilton? announcing the capture 
of the Morar cantonment? and urging the 
advance of the maharajah* Scholia at ouee 
Sv2 


mounted, and, escorted by Meidfe’s hone? 
crossed the river, and took the road to his 
capital- \ 

^fiarly in the morning of the XTtlu Bnga- 
"ciier Smiths column was at Kota-ki-Sbrai 
—ten miles from Gwalior? on the river 
Oomrar: beyond this point the road erodes 
or winch among- successive ranges of hills, 
till the plain in which Gwalior lies is at¬ 
tained* Below', and in front of one of these 
ranges? when morning broke, the uieiofs 
pickets were observed from Kot^ki-Serai 
Skirmishing parties of infantry were imme¬ 
diately thrown acms the stream, and a 
Squadron of the 3th hutsara followed to re¬ 
connoitre, These were soon after fired upon 
from a concealed battery of three guns. 
An advance in force was then ordered; the 
cavalry charged and took the battery? and 
the infantry at the same time carried and 
occupied the first range of heights. On the 
English aide. Lieutenant Reilly? of the 8tb t 
was killed? or died of smj-stroke? and two 
other officers were woundeffi^The loss on 
the side of the enemy must lafve been con- \ 
sidcrablej but the most important incident 
of the day was the death of the ranee of 
Jhansie? either by the bullet of a rifle or a* 
splinter of a sheik This extraordinary 
female? whose age did not exceed twenty 
years? was in the dress of a mounted officer? 
superintending the movements of the cavalry 
on the field, and sharing m all the dangers 
of the straggle? when struck down. Her 
body was surrounded by her guard while 
a pile was raised, and it was then burnt 
upon the scene of her daring? to prevent its 
being profaned by the touch of the .Perirt- 
ghcea, whom she so mortally hafcgftj 

On the following day (the ISth)? Trig-ad ier 
Smith’s force remained quiet, merely ex- 
changing long shots with the enemy on the 
next range of heights? from whence the fire 
was sufficicutl} 7 good to ho annoying. Sir 
Hugh lio;>e, perceiving that the strong posi¬ 
tions of the enemy lay all in front of this 
officer? whose force alone was not sufficient to 
carry fhem, determined to joiu him by a 
flank march with the greater part of his 
division, and by a circuit of twelve mi lea to 
his left? through Kota-ki-Serai* The follow¬ 
ing day rec$n?iaumnee& of the positions of 
the enemy on the heights were made by Sir 
Hugh Rose ; and the clay being ffir spent in 
the examination? orders were given to en- ! 
camp, as not hing more seemed requisite than j 
to keep the enemy at a distance until the 
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of inactivity the rebel leaders redoubled 
their practice with the gnus, and at length 
it was found necessary to resort to active 
operations to put a stop to it. The order 
was given for the whole force to advance— 
the 86th, in skirmishing order* on the left; 
4 the 71st, in similar order, on the i%bt; and 
the 93th, the Bombay35th, and 1 Oth native 
infantry supporting, A three-gun battery, 
which had chiefly annoyed the camp, was 
stormed by the 86th* and the guns captured, 
together with the heights on the left; the 
71st carried those on the right at the same 
time. All the high ground cleared, the 
enemy's force—strong in cavalry and artil¬ 
lery—appeared drawn up in the plain below, 
which was about a mile in breadth. Against 
these, with the rapidity of the mountain tor- l 
rent, the hussars and Bombay lancers poured 
down* the infantry skirmishers advancing at 
the same lime; but the rebels awaited not 
the conflict, and lied in all directions. The 
extreme left of the British line was,however, 
threatened by another body of the muti¬ 
neers; and the skirmishers, who bad outrun 
their supports, were now compelled to 
! slacken their pace and restrain their ardour, 

! A company of the 95th regimen t, reinforced 
by some men of the 86th, now swept along 
the Heights, and captured two guns at the 
point uf the bayonet. The rebels, after a 
feeble resistance, fled at all points; and after 
a rtmning ftght of ak> u t five h oms' duration, 
the town of Gwalior was occupied by the 
British troops, the enemy leaving twenfcy- 
seyeu guns in the hands of the victors, and 
flying in the direction of KerowIce and Joy- 
pore. To dispose of these fugitives before 
the) r should have time to collect together 
and arrange further plans of mischief. Bri¬ 
gadier Napier w m dispatched, with a dying 
coin ran of cavalry and horse artillery, in 
pursuit, while other columns watched their 
flanks. Coming up with the rebels on 
the 20th and 21st, the brigadier cut them 
up fearfully, taking twenty-five more guns, 
and aii immense quantity of ammuni¬ 
tion, which they were carrying off, In a 
telegram announcing the result of the pur¬ 
suit, the enemy are described as ff lying 
killed in every direction along some miles 
of country." The brigadier returned from 
the tr denth-ehase" ou the 23rd, having, 
among other trophies of his successes, the 
person of Ameer Chund Buttye, the faith¬ 
less treasurer of the maharajah, whom lie 
had saved from the sword for a traitor's 
death by the hid ter, 

YOt. II- 2 2 


Some particulars of this pursuit and en¬ 
gagement arc supplied by the following 
extract from a letter, dated from the Mornr 
! cantonments, June 27th ;—■ 

"Napier's pursuit and dispersion of Tantia 
Topee's army was one of the most brilliant 
and dashing feats I ever heard of. Abbott* 
who was In advance, came in sight of the 
rebels drawn. up r in the act of mustering 
preparatory to a march. They were, at the 
very lowest computation, 7,000 in number, 
and had twenty-five guns. Napier's force 
numbered 670 men—of dragoons, Meade’s 
horse, 3rd Bessala, 3rd Bombay light cavalry, 
and one troop of horse artilleryabout 
twenty of these were Europeans. Abbott 
crept up under the lee of some sand*hsUs, 
and made a reemmaissmee of the enemy's 
position, but was at length seen by the 
rebels, who sent a couple of sowars to find 
out who he was. One of these gentry was 
quickly satisfied by a bullet from Abbott’s 
orderly, and the other galloped back to give 
an alarm. Despite the enormous disparity 
of the forces, Napier determined to attack, 
the enemy; and the tremendous dust ho 
kicked up, together with the cover of the 
sand-hills, concealed the weakness of our 
force from the latter. Dragoons, irregulars, 
and horse artillery, rushed at them with a 
furious gallop—two rounds being given by 
the last-named with amusing rapidity. Ab¬ 
bott made a brilliant dash at what proved 
to be their rear-guard ; and after breaki ng 
then light foot, biased into their retreating 
masses. The enemy’s cavalry bolted at 
once, with Tantia Topee, the nawab of 
Banda, and other notables, at their head, 

{ and never drew rein until they hud placed a 
| score of miles between the resolve* and the 
' British, The infantry and artillery threw 
away their arms, and fled as hard as they 
could go. Tin? pursuit was maintained for 
four miles, and about 250 rebels were cut 
up; whilst the entire park of twenty-five 
guns fell into our hands. They are now 
packed hi this encampment. The heavy 
Imggage of the enemy had been sent on the 
night before, and was out of our reach. It 
was most fearfully exciting work, and ■■ — - * a 
description of it U graphic enough, He 
says— f I only remember rushing the guns 
sat the enemy and opening lire ; all the rest 
was a blank until my servant awakened mo 
next morning/ However, the fugitive army 
was utterly broken, and the rebels dispersed 
in parties of three and four in all directions. 

! There was only one casualty incurred on our 
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ride during this magnificent display of pluck ; 
a sowar of the 3rd Reseda was shot dead 
—ei voiJa tout /" 

Immediately on taking possession of 
Gwalior a royal salute was fired by Sir 
i high Rose to welcome the maharajah back 
to the capital of liis dominions, into winch, 
on the 20th of the month, he was escorted 
in state, attended by Sir Robert Hamilton, 
Sir Hugh Rose and his staff, and by all the 
troops in camp. At this moment it was 
believed that the fort of Gwalior, which 
commanded the town, had been evacuated 
by the rebels; and it is evident that due pre¬ 
caution had not been taken to verify the 
fact until almost too late. Thus, as the 
cavalcade passed slowly through one of the 
principal streets of the city, a shot from the 
walls threw the actors in the pageantry into 
some confusion. Fortunately, no harm en¬ 
sued. A short time before the procession 
entered the town, it had become known to 
Lieutenant Rose, of the 28th Bombay native 
infantry, stationed at the Kotwalee, that 
some Ghtr/ees were still remaining in the 
fort; hut finding they did not exceed from 
ten to fifteen persons, he proposed (in the 
absence of his superior officer) to Lieutenant 
Waller, of the same corps, to go up with their 
party of sepoys, and take the fort by storm. 
The brother-*officer agreed. Taking n black¬ 
smith with them to force the outer gate, 
they rushed towards the entrance, which, 
within the enclosure of the rampart, is to¬ 
wards the north end of the east ride, first 
by means of a steep road, and higher up by 
steps cut in the face of the rock, of such a 
size and moderate degree of acclivity, that 
elephants easily make their way up. This 
huge staircase w&a protected mi the outride 
hy a wall, and was swept by several travers¬ 
ing guns. Gaining this passage without the 
slightest resistance, they then forced five 
gates in succession, and gained the summit 
of the fort unhurt* Here they separated 
their little hand of twenty into two bodies; 
and while H aller's party attacked and shot 
some men who had fired into the town, and 
hud worked a gun at them during their 
ascent; Rose's followers cut up another 
party of therebelB, j ftcr a desperate hand-to- 
hand fight on one of the bastions* From this 
encounter the gallant officer escaped without 
u wound; but immediately afterwards, while 
turning to speak to his men, of whom he 
had got in advance, be was shot through 
the body, from behind a wall, by a Patiian, 
said to be Ratteen AH of Bareilly, who then 
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emerging from his concealment, rushed upon 
the wounded officer, and indicted two severe 
cuts with a tulwar. Turning from the pros¬ 
trate officer, the infuriated rebel rushed 
towards Lieutenant Waller and his party, 
but was pierced with balls before ho could 
strike a blow. The wounds of Lieutenant 
Rose unfortunately proved mortal ; and the 
memory of his daring, and the successful 
achievement by which the fort was thrown 
open to its sovereign and his British allies, 
was thus recorded by Brigadier Stuart {to 
whose division the gallant officer belonged), 
in the following general order;— 

4f Brigadier Stuart has received, with the deepest, 
regret, a report of the death of Lieutenant Rose, 
i23t.h Bombay native infantry, who was mortally 
wounded jtatenky on entering the fort or Gwalior, 
on duty with bis men* The brigadier feels attired 
that the whole brigade unites with him in deploring 
the early death of thus gallant officer, whose many 
sterling qualities, none who knew him could fail to 
appreciate.’* 

The Hindoo prince, known b)- his design 
nation of Semdla, in whose behalf the force 
under Sir Hugh Rose was thus successfully^ 
employed, represented in his person the 
most considerable of the native powers,; as, 
although not in reality at the head of the 
Mahratta confederacy, he was the strongest 
member of that great league* The rela¬ 
tions which the various branches of that 
mighty clau of which he was a chief, 
had successively entered into with the 
Company's government, were not a little 
remarkable. The true prince of the Mak- 
r&tt&S) hy descent, was the rajah of Sattara, 
with whoso claims the British public were 
not unacquainted, in consequence of the 
efforts marie on his behalf in parliament, 
some ten years previous to the time referred 
to. The position, however, of that sove¬ 
reign family had been usurped by its minis- 
tors, with one of whom (Brice Rao, under 
the title of Peishwa) the Indian govern* 
merit came finally into collision in the year 
18V8. The result af this, was the defeat 
and submission of Rajee Ruo. who agreed 
to relinquish every political right or claim 
to the sovereignty, in exchange fbr an 
annual allowance of eight lues of rupee*, 
and an asylum at Bithoor *—& place of sauc- 
t i ty near Cawnpore. The deti ito ne< i Peis 1 1 wa, 
at his death, left no lawful heir; but a pre¬ 
tender to his rights, by adoption, appeared 
in the person of ft ana Sahib, whose disap¬ 
pointment at i He nou-re4&>gmtuju of Im 
claim, was alleged to be the name of his 
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hostility to the Company^ government. 
The rajah of Berar, another Mabrafcta chief, 
had died recently without issue, and his 
dominions had lapsed, in default of heirs, to 
the Company; mid of the great Makratta 
stock, once so formidable, but three princes 
now survived to exercise territorial sove¬ 
reignty under British protection—the GuL 
0war at Baroda, Hclkar at Oojeiu, and 
Scrndia at Gwalior 

When the mutinies broke out in the 
North-Western Provinces of Bengal, in 
May, 1857, Seine! in and Holkar, whose ter¬ 
ritories were coateoaiaous, and closely ad¬ 
jacent to the disturbed districts, remained, 
as we have seen, faithful to their engage * 
merits with the Company ; and the former, 
who was by far the more powerful of the 
two, displayed considerable judgment as 
well as loyally in the policy he pursued. 
In virtue of the arrangements subsisting 
between himself and the Company's gov¬ 
ernment, he had maintained, from the 
revenues of his principality, a compact and 
well-disciplined force of between five and 
six thousand men, m a <f contingent** avail¬ 
able in aid of the Bengal army. Tills force 
was organised aud officered exactly like 
the sepoy regiments in the service of the 
Company; and it had proved true to its 
model in all respects, by joining the mutiny 
at a very early opportunity. At the time of 
its defection, the safety of British India 
trembled in the balance ; and had that body 
of well-armed and well-disciplined men 
been conducted by an able leader either 
towards Delhi, Agra, or Lucknow, the con¬ 
sequences at the moment might have been 
disastrous in the extreme; but Sciudia’s 
measures iu this emergency were taken 
with great ability. Like other native 
princes in his position, he retained in his 
oay, and under his independent control, a 
large military force over and above the 
fl contingent" clue to the Bengal establish¬ 
ment; and this force he played off against 
the mutineers. 

The departure of the mutinous contin¬ 
gent at length left Scindia with what may 
he termed Iris own private army, in his 
capital city of Gwalior; where, notwith¬ 
standing its proximity to Kotah and 
Jkantsie (two of the strongholds of the 
Rebels), and the general disorganisation that 
pervaded the adjacent country, he for a 
long time maintained himself in perfect 
security and unshaken allegiance to British 
rule ; but tkb moment at last arrived when 


the fidelity of his army gave way before the 
calls made upon it by the discomfited bauds 
from Jhansie and Kotali; and Scitidiu, 
despite a valiant resistance, was compelled 
to fly from his capital, to which he now 
returned with untarnished honour, and 
strengthened claims to the confidence of the 
British government. 

The restoration of Scindia to his throne, 
with all the prestige of triumph md of 
Oriental pomp that circumstances would 
admit of at the moment, was considered 
necessary, as showing to his people that the 
British government would promptly mid 
firmly support a faithful ally, and a lm as 
au encouragement to other native princes 
to remain faithful. It was also necessary 
that the victors should be enabled to judge, 
from his information cm the spot, who 
among the inhabitants of the capital had 
merited punishment, or were justly entitled 
to reward; add it was deemed a favourable 
augury, that in the course of the progress 
of the maharajah from the camp to the 
prince, the people who lined the streets 
manifested unequivocal symptoms of re¬ 
joicing at the restoration of their prince. 
Immediately upon this ceremonial being 
concluded, the officers of the court resumed 
their duties. The harem of Sciudia arrived 
in safety; and by the night of the 22ad 
of June, few traces of the revolution were 
apparent in the palace of the maharajah. 

When Gwalior hud been fairly cleared of 
rebels, and order was re-established, two 
congratulatory documents were issued to 
the army by the governor-general and the 
commander-in-chief. The first was as 
follows:— 

, “ Foreign Department, Allahabad, June 24th 

a The right honourable the goverijpV-general has 
the highest gratification in aunotmcisig that the town 
and fun of Gwalior were conquered by Mujor- 
general SSk Hugh Hose on the 19th instant, aher 
a general action, in which the rebels, who had 
usurped the authority of Maharajah Seindiii, ware 
totally defeated. On the 20th of I utie, the Mfih a rajah 
Scindia, attended by the governor-genertri's agent 
fur Central India, and Sir Hugh Bote, and escorted 
by British troops, was restored to the place of his 
ancestors, and was welcomed by his subjects with 
every mark of loyalty and attachment, it was on 
the 1st of Jun- that the rebels, aided by the 
treachery of some of Maharajah vSt.-mduia troops, 
seized the capital of hlo highness's kingdom, and 
hoped to establish a new government* under a 
pre te n de r, in his hi gh ness's territory, High tee n da y s 
Had not elapned before they were compelled to 
evacuate the town and fort of Gwalior, and to 
relinquish the authority which they had endeavoured 
to usurp. The promptitude and success with which 
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the strength c r die British g./eminent has heart 
nut forth for live restoration of its faithful ally to 
ihe capita) # p his territory, and the continued 
jvieeence of British, troops at Gwalior, to support 
hb. highness in the i^establishment of Ids admin- 
v^iratton, offer to all a torn'lining proof, that the 
British government has the will and the power to 
befriend those who, like Maharajah Scindm, do not 
shrink from their obligations, or hesitate to avow 
their loyalty. The right huaour&bb the governor* 
general, in order to mark bis approoiation of the 
Maharajah Scint!ia*s friendship, and bis gratification 
m the reestablishment of his highness’s authority 
in his aneeatra! dominions, h pleased to direct that 
a royal salute shrill bo fired at every principal station 
in India. 

* l By order of the right honourable the governor- 
gen or id of India, 

(Signed) M G. R Edmcnstoxe. 1 * 

The second was a general order by the 
com maud er-j n-ebtef, which rm thus:— 

^Adjutant-general’s Office, Calcutta, Tune Sfith* 

“The commanderTn-chief congratulate* Mujor- 
gmieral Sir Hugh Hose very heartily on the kuc- 
eesdql result of his rapid advance on Gwalior. The 
restoration of the Maharajah Sdndia to his capital, 
by the lores under the command of the major-general, 
is a happy term motion of the brilliant campaign 
through which the Central India field force has 
piM^d under his able direction, 

11 That campaign has been illustrated by many 
engagements :n the open field—dry the relief of 
Bangor, the capture of Batghur, Shahghur, and 
Chun fierce, by tit# memorable siege of JhmW j 
by the fall of Calpeej and, Ia^tly> by the reocoupatwn 
of Gwalior. His excellency again offers his hearty 
thanks and congratulations to Major-general Sir 
Hugh Belaud the gallant troops under hit com¬ 
mand, It must, not be forgotten that the advance 
of the Central India field force formed part, of a 
lorgs combination, end was rendered passible by 
tlie movement of Major-general Huberts, of the 
Bombay n.rmy, into lUjpootann, on the one aide, 
and of Major-gem? raj Whitlock, of the Madras army, 
on r.un other, ami by the support they respectively 
gave to Mujor-gaiieral Sir Hugh Hose, as lie moved 
onwards in obedience to Ms instructions, 

" Tb# two major-generals have well sustained the 
honour of their pr^icleneiea. The siege of Kotab, 
and the action rif Banda, take rank among the best 
achievements of the war The commander-initibfef 
offers his be*t thanks to Major-general Hebert*, to 
Major-general Whitlock, and ti j e various corps under 
their command. He is happy in welcoming them to 
th# presidency of Bengal. 

" By order of his eaccsellfiiicy the eommanderdn- 
chief, 

u Yi. Mathew, Lies tenant-colonel, Adjutant 
general of Die Army." 

The fall of Gwalior bad a most excellent 
effect throughout the surrounding districts. 
Rebels who were looking out in Etawah, 
Agra, and Mynpoorie, for opportunity to 
rise, and strike while the English troops 
should be concentrated and engaged before 
the city, now quietly subsided into a pru¬ 
dent inactivity, Lai Sing, the rebel chief 
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of the ]#$truamed district, surrendered him¬ 
self voluntarily to the authorities at A^ra, 
only stipulating for a trial before execution; 
and throughout the North*Western Pro¬ 
vinces there prevailed a general change of 
tone among the natives. 

The pursuit and dispersion of a portion 
of the Gwalior mutineers, by Brigadier 
Napier, lma already been mentioned; but 
the remainder of them had also to be dis¬ 
posed of. This division of the fugi tive anny, 
estimated at from five to six thousand in 
number, had followed Tantia Topee, who, 
after his last defeat, led them across the 
Chumbul, pa^t Shree Muttra and Hindouu, 
and thence made towards Jeypoor and 
Bhurtpore, two principal cities of the Raj¬ 
poot states, where he expected to receive 
important aid from the discontented chief¬ 
tains of the district This lender carried 
with him the crown jewels, and an immense 
treasure belonging to Schidia, with which 
for some time he was enabled to keep his 
soldiers together by pay and gratuities ; but, 
for a considerable period, his movements 
wore involved in obscurity, and no decisive 
effort was made by him to disturb rhe appa¬ 
rent lull that followed tJie reconquest of 
Gwalior, 

The subjoined extract from a letter, 
dated at Gwalior, June 23rd, contains some 
interesting details connected with the re¬ 
covery of the city, 

ff We arrived at Kota-ki-Serai, about five 
miles from Gwalior, on the morning of tbo 
17th of June. This is a small fort, and a 
native traveller's bungalow, from which its 
name is derived. A river runs past the fort; 
and, as we approached the place, we could 
see the enemy's cavalry and infantry moving 
about at the bottom of the Lilia, To get to 
Gwalior from the direction in which we 
came, you must cross a range of hilli; and 
it was at the bottom of these that we first 
saw the enemy. A company of the 95th, 
and one of the 10th, were thrown across the 
river I mentioned as skirmishers, with some 
hussars as videttes * whilst another company 
of the 10th and the 95th, with a squadron 
of hussars and two guns horse artillery, re¬ 
mained cm this side of the river, with the 
double object of protecting the ford aud 
fort. JT-—- commanded one company, and 
X the other. About 8 am . the squadron 
of hussars crossed the river to reconnoitre, 
and h$ they advanced, a battery, which was 
unperceived by us, opem d fire, aud the first 
ahot fell right amongst them, killing one 
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horse a?id wounding a trooper severely. 
This threw them into confusion, and caused 
them to retire, which they did without sus¬ 
taining any further injury, though they 
were fired at several times. About nine 
o'clock the order was given for the two 
guns, hussars, and some lancers, with the 
infantry, to advance, and take possession of 
the battery and the Kills. We did this, the 
enemy pouring shot into ns, till they were 
silenced by our artillery, and the cavalry 
which charged. It was a very fine sight to 
see them charge. As soon as the infantry 
approached near the hills, we gave such a 
cheer as evidently frightened the rascals, 
and charged and took possession of the 
first range of hills. Instead of allowing us 
to remain and keep possession of what we 
had won, we were ordered to retire; and as 
we came again on the plain, we saw the 
whole brigade out, but retiring, and we then 
learnt that the enemy had made a flank 
movement and were iu our camp, and the 
brigade was retiring to attack them. The 
rumour turned out to be incorrect, but un¬ 
fortunately the evil was done* Immediately 
cm our returning, the enemy rcoccupied the 
hills we had vacated, and placed their guns 
so as to bring us under a cross-fire. It was 
whilst we were again moving up to the 
attack that Captain Anderson, of the lancers, 
was wounded, and a few men. After a little 
time our artillery silenced their guns, our 
skirmishers took the hills, and the whole 
brigade advanced further on. By sunset 
we 1 Lad possession of the lulls, on the right 
side of the nullah, and the enemy those on 
the left, which we ought to have held, 
instead of allowing the enemy to do so. A 
squadron uf the hussars made: a splendid 
charge, capturing three horse artillery guns 
and burning their camp, Iu thin charge 
the hussars had some officers and mtra 
kilied and wounded; Licotenent Reilly was 
wounded, and died the same evening, not of 
his wounds, but sun-stroke. On my return 
to the camp, on the morning of the 18th, 
to my disgust, I found no tents pitched. 1 
soon" discovered the reason. The enemy, 
during the night, had made a battery on 
the hills on the left side of the nullah, which 
commanded our guns and camp; and it was 
to prevent the enemy from having any 
mark to aim at, that we .were not allowed 
to pitch our tents. The heat was some¬ 
thing awful, and I could not get any sleep. 
The heat became so intense,, that many in 
the force pot their tents up, but soon had 


to take them down again, as shot after shot 
fell amongst them. All day we played at 
long bowls, the enemy annoying us exces¬ 
sively hv their well-directed fire* Tn the 
evening the force moved out to make a night 
attack, as was understood; but nothing 
came of it, and we returned to camp; and 
right glad was I to get a good night's rest. 
The 25th and Wooleombe's battery,, and 
stune of the 14th dragoons, arrived in camp 
on the night of the 17th instant; the rest 
of Sir II. Rose's force, with the heavy siege 
guns, cm the 18tli. On the morning of the 
\ 9th our regiment was ordered to move out 
uf can n on -shot. 11 was fortunate for us that 
we did so, as the enemy had so placed a gun 
that, shot after shot fell in the exact place 
where our regiment had bivouacked; and 
about half-amhour after we had shifted, one 
round shot cut a horse-artilleryman and his 
horse right in two* It was a horrible sight. 
About noon of the 19th, the 86th took pos¬ 
session of the battery on the left side of the 
nullah, which had been annoying us ao 
much* The whole force than crossed the 
□ultali, and by sunset the whole of the hills, 
with the lines and town, were in our posses¬ 
sion. The lancers made a very good charge, 
and captured some guns; but they went too 
far, ami got amongst the lanes, in one of 
Which Cornet Mills was shot dead through 
the chest; he was very much liked. The 
enemy plied their guns to the last, until our 
artillery was within three hundred yards of 
them; they then bolted* The rebels this 
time were Pucka mutineers, and their go- 
lundauze behaved very well, and served 
their guns beautifully. The Bombay artil¬ 
lery no doubt fire weB; but then it was 
thought that on this occasion the firing of 
the enemy was superior* The rebels were 
some thousands strong, headed by Tarttia 
Topee. They were composed of men of 
some Bengal regiments and the Gwalior 
contingent* The whole of the 5th Bengal 
cavalry were there* How many they lost 
there h no knowing, as they burnt the 
bodies; but no doubt a good number hit 
the dust. We took ten guns, all of which 
at one time belonged to the Bengal army; 
they had horse artillery guns, with 4 Agra/ 
and other names written on them* On the 
morning of the 20th, the 25th took possession 
of the fort. It was at first thought that 
soma severe fighting would take place, as 
there was only one door to the Jort; hut the 
25th found it partly open, and, as they wort 
marching in, some men rushed out, opened 
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tin? gate more, and commenced fighting: m 
tb ?y were only thirty strongs seeing no chance 
of escape, iuuJ the whole of the 25th being 
there* after hating 1 had some men killed, 
they commenced parleying; and whilst 
doing so, a treacherous villain went up to 
Lieutenant Bose, and shot him fcrirough the 
back and liver. The poor fellow died from 
hemorrhage on the 31st. The rest of the 
rebels were immediately cut up. The 25th 
remained in the fort, and were withdrawn 
rest day. No one was allowed to go into 
the fort, as there are still some desperate 
mutineers in it, who have taken an oath 
that they will kill any one of the force they 
find there. On the morning of the 20th 
the fort was made over to Seindia. It u 
very difficruV *g exonerate Seindia from all 
blame in this affair, though he had some 
j men who had remained faithful to him. 
Not a shot was fired by him in our favour; 
the opportunity was not wanting* Five 
Europeans were found hanging by their 
' heels, with their heads cut olF. * These, 
undoubtedly, Were men who had been killed; 
but regardless of that fact, this wanton and 
I barbarous act shows the bitter animosity 
they have against the Feriughees, and how 
they Would treat us if they caught ns alive. 
I have not heard of the extent of the loss ou 
our side; but T know that the Sfitfr have 
live officers and eighteen man wounded, ami 
some men killed. We have four mem 
severely wounded, but fortunately no officer 
hurt, A force, consisting of one Wing 3rd 
Europeans, 200 men. of the lOfcli native 
infantry, and Wool combe's battery, started 
at 2 a.m. on the 22nd ; and at daylight, a 
force under Sir H. Horn —the 14th dragoons, 
8th hussars, two troops of horse artillery^ 
eighty*six men of the Madras sappers, and 
some siege guns, went in pursuit of the 
enemy. Part have already returned—the 
rest aye expected to-morrow morning. This 
is in consequence of their having nothing to 
do. Several columns have bee]) moving up 
its this direction lately, consequently the 
rebels were rather at a loss to know what 
direction to take; and, unfortunately for 
them, they came across General Napier's 
force, which has entirely out them up, taken 
twenty-five guns, a ml their loot—glorious 
news ! JJ 

Now that the last stronghold, as it was 
supposed, of the enemy had fallen, with its 
guns, ammunition, and stores, into the hands 
of its rightful owner* there did not at the 
time appear to be in hand any enterprise 
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of sufficient importance to demand the 
combined services of the different regiments 
constituting the Central India field force; 
and Sir Hugh Rose, worn out by fatigue 
and shattered health, through a long con¬ 
tinuance of active service in hot weather, 
in which lie had marched from one side of 
India to the other—had been five times 
engaged with the enemy, and had captured 
six Strongly fortified towns—once more 
determined to seek that repose ho so much 
needed, and which he had anticipated the 
enjoyment of after the fall of Oalpee, At 
the end of the month, the gallant veteran 
took leave of the army under his command, 
in the following general order:— 

11 Head-quarters, Camp, Gwalior, June 30th. 

**The major-gemral commanding being on the 
point of resigning the command of the Poona -1 
division of the Bombay army,* on account of ili- 
healtb, bids farewell to the Central India field force, 
and, at the same time, expresses the pleasure he 
feels thtn; he commanded them when they gained 
one more laurel at Gwalior, The major-general 
witnessed with satisfaction T how the troops, and 
their gallant compaiuons-ra-am*s, tha Kajpooiana 
brigade, under General Siuith, stormed height after 
height, and guu after gun, under the fire of a 
numerous field and siege artillery, taking finally by 
assault two 18-poundera a* O valior. Not n man in 
these forces enjoyed his natural strength or health; 
and an Indian sun, and months of marching and 
broken rest, had told on the strongest; but the 
mom out they wore told w lake Gwalior for their 
! qietm and country, t hey though: of nothing but 
' victory. They gained it' restoring bn gland's brave 
and true ally to his throne; putting to complett: 
rout the rebel army; killing numbers of them, rmd 
taking from them in the field, exclusive of those in 
the fort, fifty-two pieces of artillery, all their stores 
and ammunition, and capturing the city and Ihrl of 
Gwalior, reckoned the strongest in Iodkt. The 
major-general thunks sincerely Brigadier-general 
cjtuivrt G.B., and Brigadier Smith, commanding 
brigades in the field, for the “very efficient and able 
assistance which they gav him' and to which he 
attributes the success of the day, lie bidr. them 
and their bravo Koldittra, once more, a kind farewell. 
He cannot do so under better aspects than those of 
the victory of Gwali v*’ 1 

It was admitted by every one, that the 
repose so much desired by the major-gen¬ 
eral bad been well earned by five eon- 
aeentive months of marching, fighting, be¬ 
sieging, and conquering, under an Indian 
suu. On the 12th of January, 1858, he 
bad assumed command of the Central India 
field force at Sehore, On the 23rd he 
captured the town of Katglmr; on tile 
28 tk he defeated the enemy iu the field ; 
and on the 30th, captured the fort of 

* The Central India field foroe was a branch cif the 
Poonah division of the army of the presidency of 
Bombay. 
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ftatglmr, Ou the 7th of February he 
relieved S auger; on flic 9th, captilred the 
| 1 fort of Garra Kotah; anti on the 3rd of 
| March, forced the pass of Mundenpore; 
and, during the following week, captured a 
I series of strongholds that gave him unin- 
J terrapted command of Butidelcund. On 
the IOth he captured and burnt Chur- 
karee, and occupied Tal Bee hut. The 1st 
of April lie signalised hy the defeat of the 
army of Tan tin Topee, near Jhansie; an d 
ou the 3rd he followed up that victory fay 
the capture of Jhnnsde itoelf, crowning the 
exploit, on the 7th, by storming the fort, 
and dispersing the rebel army* On the 
7th of May ho captured the fort of Koncfa ; 
mid, on that day, thrice fell from his horse 
from sun-stroke. The 2Gth found him en¬ 
gaged in a severe contest near Gidpee, 
which resulted in his driving the rebels 
into the fort, which, on the 23rd, he took 
possession of. On the 16th of June he 
again defeated the enemy near Gwalior; 
on the 18th and captured the town 

and fortress; and, on the 20th, restored 
Scindia to the throne. With the exception 
of Havelock, there was no general engaged 
in the war of the revolt, whose operations 
were so numerous, continuous, and uniformly 
successful, as those of Sir Hugh Rose, who 
now retired to rest under the shade of those 
laurels he bad so nobly gathered with his 
brave comrades beneath the scorching sun 
of India. 

The following communication respecting 
the operations of the force under Sir Hugh, 
embraced a wider view of the circumstances 
by which they were attended, and were 
likely to be followed, than was afforded by 
the mere military reports published under 
the sanction of the government, 

(i Sir Hugh Rose, after the brilliant finale 
; to his campaign, has gone down to Boonah to 
I seek rest till next cold season, when we may 
hope to have him once more at our head. 

A portion of the press has attributed his 
temporary retirement to his having been 
called to account by the home authorities, 
for the stern justice he meted out to the 
mutineers of the late Bhopal contingent; 
but such is entirely without foundation. 
Not only has Sir Hugh's conduct not been 
questioned, but yen may be sure, when the 
Blue Book reveals the truth to the public, 
they will adjudge the praise due to him. 

u Would that the Blue Books could also 
expose the Pamlyism that thwarted him 
from bringing the instigators of the sad 


murders at Indore, in July last, to the 
gallows. Hut no, it was not to be. The 
Holkar influence, always so paramount in 
Malwa, wm now doubly exerted to a&ve 
awkward revelations regarding the nobles of 
the court, if not against the head himself. 

ff Every ensign in the C, L F. F. {espe¬ 
cially those of the 2nd brigade), knows that 
Sir Httglu from the first, has taken an in¬ 
dependent course of action, untrammelled by 
the spider meshes of Central todia diplo¬ 
macy, which Colonel Durant broke through 
for awhile; and there is no doubt that the 
fresh healthy ideas of Sir Hugh, himself an 
old di plomute, wore thoroughly at discord, 
and have completely overcome the smooth 
but double-tongued conventionalities which 
have been so long imposed upon the public 
by sycophants belauding them in the press. 
Such, however, are known, and valued 
aright by every politician in Malwa and 
Central India. 

a The fall of Gwalior to the rebel army, 
and the recapture of it by us, has proved of 
the greatest use In quieting Central India, 
Gwalior, always a focus of discord, even 
from the first, when m> many thought its 
master would turn against us, had latterly 
become a refuge for rebel fugitives, stirring 
up the feelings of malcontents who had not 
witnessed the invincibility of British power, 
and who were still deluded as to England's 
weakness. At last, the storm burst there, 
and the thunder of English guns and hint 
of Enfield bullets, with the lightning move¬ 
ments of th',5 general, cleared the atmos¬ 
phere of all its impurities; and, excepting. 
the loss of treasure to Simlia, has left his 
capital in a far better state than it has been 
for years. 

V The middle and upper classes of natives 
ia Central India, and even some of the 
lower, now say —* The Peishw&'s friends pos¬ 
sessed themselves of the brat MahrutU 
capital in India, with a flourishing town, 
ample supplies, a strong fortress, an im- 
mease treasury, guns, stores, arms, and 
munitions of war in abundance, as well as a 
fresh unbeaten army (Seindia's revolted 
troops); they had all the prestige attached 
to the *e enormous advantages, and yet they 
Could not hold them three weeks. We 
have no faith in such leaders ; by joining 
such, all is loss without gain. The fates 
are with the * Sirkar Ungierf It is useless 
to oppose the fates. We will henceforth go 
with the British, as their ikbal is now re¬ 
established.' 
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u So you see it is no love for m, but 
merely self-interest that bmd& the natives 
to us; and no one out of presidency atmos¬ 
pheres, who lias Jived with and among 
them, ever thought otherwise, 

«Mr< Layard has tried to bolster up their 
cause; but we in India consider him to 
have made a miserable failure; and he is 
not only denounced by the anti-native 
party, but overthrown and disclaimed by 
the native party themselves as no friend of 
theirs; his misrepresentations are great; and 
the opinion is quite correct, that he came 
out to India with preconceived ideas, deter¬ 
mined to prove them. We shall probably 
have a iSaBstreo warfare here after the 
rains, hunting up the small bands of marau¬ 
ders, who either fear to give themselves up, 
or have sufficient plunder to prevent them 
doing so. We should disarm every district 
directly after the rains, and this will trau- 
quiUise the country more than any other 
measure. The snake is ever poisonous so 
iong us he retains his poison fangs ” 

By the time the recovery of Gwalior had 
been effected, that stage of the Indian year 
approached when the periodical rains would 
intervene to establish, m it were, an armis¬ 
tice, or rather an interval of compulsory in¬ 
activity, which afforded the adverse parties 
leisure to recruit their strength, and ina* 
tore their plans of future operation. The 
nnbroken chain of successes hitherto pur¬ 
sued by the British troops, was not yet 
likely to terminate in the complete pacifi¬ 
cation of the country. Tantia Topee and 
the nawab of Banda were still at large, 
beating up for adherents; and the where¬ 
abouts of iho prime instigator to rebellion, 
Nana Sahil), was still unknown to the au¬ 
thorities, despite the enormous reward of 
£10,000, which hud been offered for hia 
capture, dead or alive; but which, hitherto, 
hud produced no useful result. It should 
also be noticed that, while matters in the 
Upper Provinces certainly had acquired au 
improved appearance, the rebels, in de¬ 
tached parries, were still occasioning con¬ 
siderable trouble in Lower Bengal* In 
Butar, cutting down the jungle had ceased 
for a time, as the rebels were reported to 
have left it; and Colonel Douglas, with his 
force, proceeded towards Benares; but be 
had scarcely advanced more than one march 
on the route, when he was recalled to 
Buxar, as the dispersed rebels took advan¬ 
tage of his absence and had reoccupied the 
jungle. About the same time, another 
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body of mutineers attacked Gya, and the 
European resident* had to retreat into 
the mtrenchmeuts. After plundering the 
bazaar, they went to the gaol, and released 
150 prisoners- The Nujeebs, in whose 
charge they were, offered no resistance; 
mid the rebels shortly after left the town 
without committing further depredation, 
in marked contrast to their conduct at 
other places, where they traced their pro¬ 
gress by frightful atrocities, and by mu¬ 
tilating or slaying the natives in govern- 
: meptf employ* 

> subjugation of Gwalior, and the re¬ 

instatement of Hao Sciudia in his paternal 
dominions, were facts in reality of much 
greater importance than at first sight was 
apparent* That the rebels, after being 
everywhere defeated and dispersed, would 
make for Gwalior as a point of concentra¬ 
tion, might have been Foreseen ; and the 
maharajah evidently entertained such opi¬ 
nion when ho repeatedly applied for aid to 
the governor-general, even to the extent of 
only half a regiment, to enable 3iim to 
hold out against such an anticipated at¬ 
tempt. Gwalior being the key to the 
Southern Mahratta country, if the city and 
fort had remained for any length of time in 
possession of the enemy, the flame of rebel¬ 
lion would have been kindled throughout 
the western presidency, where it was be¬ 
lieved all the elements for an outbreak were 
ripe for action* Moreover, with Gwalior in 
the possession of the insurgents, Agra 
would have been in imminent danger; and 
no troops could be spared for a contingency 
that might or might not happen, while an 
actual necessity existed for their presence in 
a distant quarter^ 

The Central India field force was entirely 
broken up after the triumphant restoration 
of the maharajah, for a abort time, the 
95th regiment remained quartered in the 
rock fort; and two of the Queers regiments 
of infantry, and one Bombay regiment, 
with detachments of cavalry ami artillery, 
occupied the Morar cantonments. At 
Jhansie, the 3rd Bombay Europeans, and 
24th Bombay native infantry, with some 
cavalry anti artillery, were stationed* The 
Kajpootana brigade, which, under Brigadier 
Smith, had rendered good service in the 
siege of Gwalior* was distributed in three 
portions—one remaining at the latter place, 
the others occupying Sepree and Goonah* 
These troops positively needed a respite 
from the arduous duty they had so long 
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and so well performed; and to General 
Roberts, who holt? command of the dis¬ 
posable force in Rajpootana, was entrusted 
the task of intercepting the flight or pro- 
grm of any rebel force that might still be 
Scattered over the country, 

.y^Such, however, was the general aspect of 
^affairs at the end of June, that# even at 
Calcutta, it was believed the Indian rebellion 
was at an end, and that little remained 
to be accomplished beyond the suppression 
of brigandage, and the re-establish merit of 
order* The insurrection had certainly lost 
its most alarming characteristics, aad had 
dwindled from the dimensions of a great 
military revolt to the limit of mere local 
disorders. No longer did the prestige of an 
organised and active rebellion exist, and no 
leader of note was known to be abroad with 
any military force of importance^ “Mat¬ 
ters/* said a telegram of the 25th of June, 
seem settling down in all parts of India/’ 
Of the popular chiefs, some hud paid the 
penalty of their folly and crimes, like the 
princes of Delhi; some wore slain m the 
field, like Koer Sing and the ranee of 
Jhansie; and others had fallen by the hands 
of their own countrymen, as tho moulvie of 
Fyzabad, Of those who at this time sur¬ 
vived and were at liberty, not one held the 
command of any important fortress, or city r 
or garrison, Ferosso Shah, the agile boaster, 
whose only claim to notice, beyond the 
marked cowardice he had exhibited, rested 
upon the fact that ho was now the last of 
the Mogul princes to lift a sword against 
the British rule, dared not quit the hiding- 
place he had found after his flight from 
Bareilly; while Nana Sahib still continued 
to conceal himself so effectually that no 
one could even surmise where he might be 
found* Of all the notorieties among the 
rebel leaders, Tantift Topee was now the 
only one from whose determined hostility 
and military enterprise danger was likely 
to spring; and he was known to be a fugi¬ 
tive in the midst of a broken and discomfited 
army, without guns, or material of war. 
With regard to the Nana, it certainly was a 
remarkable fact, that a man on whose head 
so magnificent a sum had been set, should 
have escaped capture to this time* Four¬ 
teen months had nearly elapsed since the 
perpetration of bis atrocities at Cawn pore, 
and eleven since the recovery of Delhi had 
replaced the British government in its capa¬ 
city of conqueror and master* For nearly 
a year, therefore, it had not only enjoyed 
Y0L* in 3 a 


the renown of victory, but had had the 
command, more or less, of the territories ia 
which the miscreant had lain concealed; 
and yet he Si ad been ever successful in 
eluding pursuit or discovery. It was hardly 
certain that his route had once been cor¬ 
rectly tracked, although Ids person was well 
known; and there were grounds for believing 
that he had been present at Lucknow, fit 
Cal pee, and at Bareilly* The circle was, 
however, now contracting around him and 
Ins confederates in crime; and sanguine 
anticipations were indulged, that the la*; 
asylum furnished by the wild and but half- 
cultivated region in which he was now slid- 
tend, would speedily be destroyed* 

The presidency of Bengal, at the period 
of which wo write, consisted ol three main 
divisions of territory, which materially dif 
fared from each other in condition. One 
of these was formed by the country to the 
east of Qude; a second, by that to the west 
of the same province; and the third, by that 
hotbed of rebellion, Oude itself* it could 
warrant no reflection on the progress of the 
British arms, that this central district— 
the home of the sepoy class of the revolted 
Bengal ami y—was yet unsubdued; for its 
landholders and cultivators still refused alle¬ 
giance to the British government : many, or 
rather most, of its territorial chiefs had been, 
or were, m arms against the Com patty '3 
rule; and the entire province was still in a 
state, if nut of active insurrection, at least 
of latent anarchy* In Oude we held the 
capital with a European garrison superior 
to all the levies of the country, and could 
march out of Lucknow with a force suffi¬ 
cient to conquer and scatter abroad any 
assemblage of rebels that might venture to 
stand before it* To the east of Oudc, in 
the old provinces of Bahar ami Bengal, 
trifling disturbances occasionally demanded 
repression; but these were merely local, 
and did not exceed the usual magnitude of 
gang-robbery and marauding. To the west 
of Qude, however, the spectacle was more 
satisfactory. The vast country comprising 
the districts of ilokilcund and Delhi, which 
had been the original seat, of the rebel lion, 
the scene of it* first outbreak, and of its 
most desperate struggles, was now perfectly 
tranquil, well ordered, well organised/mul 
well controlled* This division of territory 
had been attached to trie government of the 
Punjab, held by Sir John Lawrence; and 
Delhi, under his prudent administration, 
had become as peacahle as Lahore, 
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a tnere series of local annoyances, was at 
length about to rest from its labours, and 
to t ake much needed shelter from the sun 
and the rains; while the veterans in its 
ranks might recruit their strength, and the 
young among them learn discipline in the 
season of forced repose that awaited them- 
There was* however, no respite for the com- 
nmnder-m-Ghief or for his staff, whose 
watchful care waa required in every direc¬ 
tion* in organising arrangements for the 
distribution and accommodation of the 
troops, as well as in precautionary measures 
for the repression of any attempts that the 
enemy might be induced to make against 
the various outlying station a and. lines of 
communication during the ruins, to say 
nothing of the labour necessarily devoted 
to the arrangement of plans for an en¬ 
suing campaign, should circumstances ren¬ 
tier it inevitable* We have already shown 
that much had been accomplished; still, 
much remained to be done before the 
sword could be sheathed. The state of 
Oude was still not satisfactory ; its chiefs 
and population were yet hostile, and had 
rejected the offers of reconciliation and For¬ 
giveness, They had refused to accept either 
rbe terms offefed by the governor-general 
in his original proclamation,* or the more 
liberal conditions the commissioner had 
been empowered to grant them; and were 
resolved to risk the chances of a guerilla 
war, and to try the effect of an armed 
opposition to the introduction of civil power 
into their territories; and the gage being 
thus thrown down, no course was left to 
the British government lint to crush and 
politically exterminate those who had de¬ 
fied its power and scorned its mercy* 
Oude had not only now to he conquered, 
hut to be occupied militarily—its forts to 
be laid in mins—-its chiefs brought to utter 
and acknowledged subjection—its popula¬ 
tion disarmed, and its social state entirely 
reconstituted* The task yet reserved for 
the army might be arduous and tedious; 

* Sec ttnie, p* 276. 


but it could now scarcely be called dan¬ 
gerous; for, from the enemy in the open 
field, there was no longer anything to 
dread i hut in the multifarious operations 
in which the troops, ^plit into numerous 
small coin no ns, were likely to be engaged— 
each depending for success upon the judg¬ 
ment of its individual leader—there were 
certainly grounds for apprehension* There 
was not, at this time, in Central India, in i 
the North-West Provinces, or m Bengal, I 
any assemblage of the enemy which had i 
the slightest pretension to be called an | 
army. In one short campaign. Sir Colin I 
Campbell had tranqutilised the Doab, ( 
crushed the Gwalior contingent, taken I 
Lucknow, overrun Oude for a time with 
movable columns, wrested Itohileund from 
the rebels, and re-established the civil rule 
of the Company in many of its old sites of 
power; while his lieutenants had restored 
the prestige of the British name in Central 
India, had pacified large provinces, laid 
waste the strongholds and haunts of nume¬ 
rous hostile chieftains, and had broken up 
every band which met them in arms-— 
seizing their guns, and dispersing them in 
helpless flight* Between the beginning of 
the mutiny in May, 1857, and the close 
of J tine, 1858, not less than 30,000 of the 
rebellious soldiers of the native army had 
been slain in the field, had died of their 
wounds, or had perished of diseases inci¬ 
dent to the war* From 8,000 to 10,000 
arnied men, and refractory inhabitants of 
the towns avid villages, had also perished iu 
encounters with the troops; and of those 
shot, blown away from guns, or hanged, pur¬ 
suant to the sentences of civil or military 
courts, the number had been frightfully 
great. The result, of this wholesale weed- 
mg-out had, however, established the fact, 
that the sepoy rebels had disappeared as j 
organised bodies; and the principal enemies | 
which our troop. 1 * had thenceforth to con- j 
tend with, were simply m atch lock men and ; 

! irregular horse, without a single leader of 
[ notft to command them. 
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We are now about to enter upon a new 
phase in the history of this deplorable war 
of extermination, which henceforth, for a 
short period, might be looked upon rather 
as a succession of conflicts with wandering 
and disorganised bands of armed rebels, 
scattered over the country, than as engage¬ 
ments with regular armies in the tented 
field, or before the walls of beleaguered 
cities. The rainy season, which sets in 
about the latter cud of dune, a nr lasts until 
October, had commenced, and, in a great 
degree, necessitated a cessation from active 
operation a by cither party. There wan 
nevertheless, much yet to be done before 
the fire$ of rebellion could be effectually 
trampled out. In many districts, even 
the periodical mins allowed of little Cess a-* 
tiou from the labour of the troops; and the 
correspondence from various parts of the 
Anglo-Indian provinces waa indicative of 
anything rather than a prospect of speedy 
! return to tranquillity. 

A letter from Dees a, of the 1st July, in* 
(Heated the general tone of feeling that had 
! spread over the country, thus:— ,f The vil* 
lager* axe very uncivil iu these districts, and 
I wish myself back in S cm tie. The night 
I entered Dcesa I lost my road. It w m 
raining hard, with lightning and thunder, 
and I went into a village near the town, 
and begged for a guide, but could not get 
one. After some trouble, I found a man, 
who. Gin the pretence 6f showing me the | 
way, led me to a place, gave a whistle, and 
about eighty men came out with naked 
tulwars, and surrounded me. It was rather 
an awkward fix to be in; but I carried on 
by sheer bounce—threatened ail sorts of 
things—had a strong detmhmeut of military 
coming up in my rear, &c., &c., and at 
length got away with a guide.” In the 
Behar district, a party of rebels entered the 


station of Arrah during the night of the 
6th of July, and fired some bungalows* A 
squadron of cavalry was sent out to repulse 
them, hut bad to retire hack to the station, 
followed by the rebels, who, however, iu 
their turn, retired before the regular troops. 

A telegram of the 9th, from Patna, reported 
as follows ;~ a The 60th marched this after¬ 
noon for Arrah; but the rebels have already 
left the vicinity. Brigadier Douglas has 
been placed in military charge of the part 
of Behar extending from Dmapore to Gha- i 
sseepore, m\d including the whole of the dis¬ 
turbed portions of the Debar and Shah abed 
districts. He is to exercise entire control 
over this territory till the rebels have been 
completely subdued; and all troops passing 
through, or stationed near those localities 
are placed at lm disposal. Strong forts are 
to be established at moderate distances in 
all directions. With all these means and 
appliances, it can hardly be doubted that 
Brigadier Dougins will be able to restore 
order to this part of the country/ 1 Again, 
on the 11th, the commissioner of Patna 
says by a telegram—** Behar now appears to 
be entirely clear of rebels, and is perfectly 
quiet. Tliis ia the case also with Patou 
mid Ghnprah. There are still about 8,000 
rebels in Sh&habad, of whom 1,000 or 
1/200 may be armed sepoys, They prin¬ 
cipally occupy the portion of tlie district 
around the Jugdespore jungle. We have I 
considerable bodies of troops at Arrah and 
on the Trunk road. Brigadier Doughy? is 
about to establish a chaiu of posts round 
the enemy's position. They have no guns, 
and have proved themselves a very con¬ 
temptible 1-jej and their expulsion is merely 
retarded by the state of the weather and 
the road.” On the 9th of July, the Etawah 
district, in the Doab, was menaced by u 
large band of Dacoits and armed rebels 
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who, after a sharp skirmish with a police 
force under Lieu tun unt Graham and Mr* 

; Machnnocihie, were driven into the ravines 
with sonic loss* Among the bodies left on 
the ground was one which, front tile bottles 
and packets of medicine found upon it, was 
evidently a native doctor. From Gwalior, 
a letter of the 17th of July says—“The 
troops are getting under cover as quickly as 
possible, the maharajah rendering every 
assistance; and there is no time to he lost, 
as the monsoon commenced on the 12th. 
The 95th have been ordered to Sepree, in 
consequence of disturbances expected there¬ 
about^ and were to have marched this 
morning, but did not. Our general is very 
careful of the health of the troops, and 
won't have them exposed if he can help it ; 
and in this all agree wi th him. Sir Robert 
Hamilton is still here arranging treaties* 
Scindin is in high spirits at having re¬ 
covered his throne, anti wanted to evince 
his gratitude to the troops by giving them 
six months' batta; but he was advised to 
give u star* We all wish his advisers had 
been in a region where there are tu> stars 
at all. We expect to return to Bombay 
immediately after the rains." In Rajpoo- 
tann* the movements of the troops about 
this time are described in the following 
telegram:— cf Allahabad, 9th July*—General 
Roberts was at Saugheer, south of Jevpore, 

! on the 5tb* The rebels, who left Lalsoont 
for Tonglm on the 3rd, suddenly returned 
to the former place, and are now said to 
have moved for I) hole pore. The Kulak 
rebels, who went to Gwalior, have come 
back, reduced in number, and in much dis- 
j order, and are now at Karier, near Mad im¬ 
port ^ in the Jeypore territory* The rebel 
; rajah of Shahagungc has given himself up 
1 to Mr. Thornton at Moorornu The rebels 
had moved south before General Roberts* 
force, and the latter was about to send de¬ 
tachments in pursuit ahead of his main 
force*" Again, on the 12th of July, a tele- 
gram from Agra announced that, on the 9th, 
a body of rebels had taken possession of 
I ; Tank (a town about forty-eight miles south 
of Jeypore), and surrounded the R boo in- 
ghnr, in which the nawub resided* They 
had plundered the town, and obtained three 
brass guns, with which they assailed the 
Bhoomghur; but the rtawab and Ids people 
remained faithful, and held out> and the 
following day, cm hearing of the approach of 
Captain Holmes with a fore® for the relief 
of the LUiwab, they suddenly broke up their 
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camp, and fled without halting to Buneta, 
whither they were followed by the British 
troops ; but the chase was fruitless, as the 
latter could never get within sight even of 
the active enemy ; and the troops found, to 
their chagrin, that their harassing march 
across the country had, in reality led to no 
useful result* 

In Rohikrand, it was apparent that, al¬ 
though the country was slowly returning to 
a dogged obedience, the feeling of the 
people was as hostile as ever* The Hindoos 
hated their Christian rulers, who had 
treated them with comparative kindness, 
even more than they did the Mussulmans— 
tyrants who, during their brief reign, had 
plundered and insulted them in every possible 
way* Upon the resumption of British 
authority, martial law had been removed, 
from the province, and the Company's regu¬ 
lations restored in full force. But the 
change was not congenial to the habits 
or wishes of the people* They preferred to 
Jive under the military law of their native 
chiefs; and when Khan Bnhndoor Khan, 
and his allies, held Rohilcund, the populace 
showed their partiality for native customs, 
by witnessing the abolition of the civil 
courts with the utmost indifference. They 
were a simple people, and preferred to he 
ruled by the direct blow of the sword, rather 
than by the tortuous subtlety of the pen, 
and the sophistries of a code of laws to which 
their fathers were strangers. Perhaps they 
were right in their predilection for the 
mores summary, if not the best, system of 
government* 

The following communication from Cen¬ 
tral India, furnishes some details of an 
expedition, in which a force, under General 
Whitlock, was successful in an attack upon 
a fortified town belonging to Narrayun Hao, 
of the family of the Pcishwa* According to 
the writer (an officer of the force engaged), 
this affair was productive of important re¬ 
sults, as no less than forty-one gnus, 150 
rounds of powder, 1,500 stand of anus, and 
two cmres of rupees and jewels, fell into 
the hands of the victors* The letter, under 
date of July 17th/ says—“ The force 
marched from Banda, for K if wee, in two 
brigades, one following the oilier; and the 
rabbin army of Narrayun Rao made prepa¬ 
rations to obstruct tmr approach, by placing 
strong outposts on the different roads lead¬ 
ing to Kirwee; but, as our imposing force 
gradually neared them, their courage rapidly 
oozed away. Various messengers met us 
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oe the road, intimating that the heirs of the 
great; Peishwa were earning to surrender; 
and daily were we expecting to see them; 
but, m day after day passed, and no cue 
made his appearance, we began to think 
that the craftiness of the Mahmtta was 
at work* and that their intimations of sur¬ 
render were made merely with the hope 
of delaying our advance; md the hopes 
of many rose high, that we should yet have 
to fight our way into Kirwee* They were* 
however, doomed to disappointment; for no 
sooner had we arrived within two marches 
of Kir wee, than the mbble army began 
to disperse; and Kadhu Govind, the head 
matt of NScrayim Kao, the scoundrel who 
had worked all tlve mischief, thinking dis¬ 
cretion the better part of valour, with all 
his satellites, and the greater part of the 
rabble army, taking n large quantity of cash 
and jewels, bolted to a hill fort near Meuik- 
poor, some twenty miles south of Kir wee. 
Fortunately, they were able to take no 
guns with them ; and Narrayun Kao and 
Madho Kao, withdrawing the guns into 
the courtyard of their palace, prepared 
to surrender themselves to the British gov¬ 
ernment, and to answer for their misdeeds 
of the past twelve months. On our reach¬ 
ing our encam ping-ground Uie next morn¬ 
ing, within eight miles of Kirwee* a small 
band of horsemen appeared in the distance* 
escorting three palanquins. The troops 
were halted* and the cavalry skirmished to 
the front* md we awaited the approach 
of the enemy. Presently one man of the 
party preceded his companions, and, in a 
state of the greatest alarm, rushed up to the 
general* exclaiming in English* * Sir* I am 
a faithful servant of tin* British government; 
Narravuu Ilao and Mad ho Xiao beg permis¬ 
sion to throw themselves at your feet.' This 
turned out to ho the agent of the British 
government; who* for some time past* with 
infinite peril to himself* had been residing 
at Kir wee* trying to persuade the Kaos 
to surrender. Hia efforts, backed by the 
approach of the force, is ad now met with 
success* Permission was given to the peni¬ 
tent rebel chiefs to approach; and the 
general and the magistrate went to the 
front to meet them* Leaving their escort 
some distance off* Narravuu Kao and 
Madho Eao then approached on foot; mid 
giving up their swords to the general, in token 
of submission, were immediately placed 
under a European guard of the 3rd Madras 
regiment* ami escorted into camp* The | 


next day* the general* with a detachment of 
horse artillery, cavalry* and infantry* entered 
Kirwee, and the magistrate took possession 
of the town and palace* the main portion of 
the force encamping on the left bank of the 
river Pynsunee, opposite to the town of 
Kirwee. 

"Those gentlemen evidently did not ex¬ 
pect n force to march to Kirwee in the hot 
winds of Buudelcund, and have* without a 
doubt* been taken by surprise; for we found 
their gun-foundries and powder manufac¬ 
tories in full swing* They were casting 
guns and preparing ammunition up to within 
two days of our entering Kirwee, and the 
enlistment of men was still going on* 

<f \Ye found in the palace upwards of 
forty pieces of cannon, 18, U t 9* 6* and 
8-pound era; an immense quantity of shot 
and powder* 2,000 stand of arms* complete, 
with their accoutrements and ball cartridge* 
besides no cud of matchlocks and swords; 
and v' hat is more fatal than anything to 
the Kaos, we found in the palace a heap 
of sepoys' hits containing accoutrements of 
mutineers of several of our warst regiments* 
thereby clearly proving that these men had 
been entertained at Kirwee* Narrayun 
Kao and Mauko llao are confined in a 
room itiride the palace, and guards have 
been placed over their immense wealth, 
valued at upwards of a crore of rupees. 
We also found here two guns with bullocks 
complete* six elephants and sixty-four horses 
belonging to Nawab Ally Bahadar* which 
bad been brought hi re after the fight at 
Banda* ou the 19fch of April The Kaos 
will be tried in x lew days* and if convicted, 
their property should lie presented to the 
troops as prize-money* as although there 
has been no fight* still* the submission 
caused by the approach of the force is of 
incalculable importance and gain to us* and 
the troop# have hod a most harassing march 
in the height of the hot winds of Bundelctmd* 
and have lost as many men from suu-stroke 
as they would probably have lost in open 
fight. 

,r Yesterday, the main body of the force, 
including both brigades* moved over to the 
Kirwee side of the river* and are halted till 
further orders. Fortunately, but with some 
difficulty, cover has been found for kll the 
sick* of whom we have a targe proportion, 

ff Eadha Govind, the scoundrel who bolted ! 
to the lulls* h tin been marked down* anti I 
trust , in a day or two, we shall beat up hia 
quarters. Our bloodless victory at Kirwee 
SO K 367 
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itU the mo'riaftirtuiiato smwMibe temporary frith regiment, A court-martial was ttim 


success of the rebels at Gwalior, for the;a is 
not h doubt that the Mahratta chiefs have 
been in close correspondence with the 
Calpee Tantia Topeei and had the Kirweo 


assembled, before which they were brought 
for trial, The charge against the private was 
first disposed of; and, being established, the 
offender was sentenced to a few dozen 


rebels been allowed much more time, theyclashes, and discharged with ignominy; but 
would assuredly have acted in concert with j the naik, whose guilt was of a more positive 


the Mahratta faction in the western pre¬ 
sidency This district w ill soon settle down, 
for the people are very tired of their native 

rulers,” 

An occurrence* which excited much alarm, 
and called for energetic interference, took 
place towards the end of July at Ally go rh, 
under the following circumstances:—A few 
weeks previous to the events described, the 
officer in command of the station (Colonel 
Shnldham) directed that the men of the 
new levy, concentrated at that place* should 
be formed into messes, according to caste, 
and that each caste should choose its own 
cook. This arrangement did not suit the 
prejudices, or, probably, accord with the 
privileges assumed by these soldiers of caste; 
and with a forbearance scarcely justifiable 
under the circumstances of the time, the 
orders of the commanding officer were al¬ 
lowed to be disregarded with impunity. 
Some days after the promulgation of the 
order, a naik and a private of the corps 
strolled into the lines occupied by the Jat 
horse; and, while there, asked the men if 
they would like to “ use” the same rations as 
a European soldier, stating, at the same time, 
that they themselves were compelled to do 
so. Much conversation passed, and the 
naik exercised his persuasive power* to incite 
the horsemen to mutiny, Findi ri g, however, 
that he could produce no decided impression 
upon his hearers, he withdrew from the 
lines before they had made up their minds 
whether to send Mm back to the fort a 
prisoner or not, The J its, however, re¬ 
ported the circumstance to their command¬ 
ing officer. Lieutenant Murray, who set on 


jualifcy, being clearly convicted ofc J an at¬ 
tempt to incite to mutiny, was sentenced to 
death by the hangman, A letter from 
Allygurh, of the 25th of July, gave the fol¬ 
lowing account of the execution r— 

“On the evening of the 23rd, our de¬ 
tachment (Slth), the artillery (the European 
and Golumlame), and the new levy, were 
drawn up under arms on the square, close 
by the lines of the last-named corps, oppo¬ 
site to which the gallows was erected ; and 
with loaded muskets, and guns charged 
with grape to the muzzles, prepared to 
carry out the sentence. The arms of the 
mm of the new levy were not loaded, and 
could not have done much mischief if they 
had been, as only about eighty of the men 
carried arms. The prisoner was brought 
out, and the proceedings of the court-ma rtial 
were read to the troops iu the language 
they could understand. A* soon as his 
fate was announced, the man coolly as¬ 
cended the scaffold, and only uttering the 
words * good-bye, comrades/ stood calmly 
awaiting his doom. The order was given* 
and the drop fell; but what afterwards took 
place between the soul and its Creator, the 
day of general judgment can alone be able to 
reveal He deserved his fate, but he met it 
like a soldier and a man. Was it a feeling 
of patriotism that sustained him, or what ?” 
Several other men who became implicated 
during the proceedings before the court, 
were dogged, and the affair died away, 

The state of Oude at this time, afforded 
ample employment for abilities of the high¬ 
est order, both civil and ‘military. The 
capital itself was tranquil; but, with the 


foot uti investigation; but as nothing was exception of some lines of com muni cation 


elicited which could sotvc to criminate any 
particular individual, he paraded his men, 
and reproved them in somewhat indignant 
terms for making a false report to him. 
The men reiterated their statements, and 
offered to point out the naik and bis com¬ 
panion if a parade were formed to enable 
them to do so. On the following day the 
men of the new levy were paraded accord¬ 
ingly, and the guilty parties were identified ; 
the offenders were heavily ironed upon the 
spot, aud placed under a strong guard of the 
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still open, the country was wholly in the 
hands of the rebels. 

At Lucknow, the gr^t military works 
designed by Colonel Napier, of the Bengal 
engineers, were rapidly progressing under 
the superintendence of Major Oommclin, 
chief engineer of Oude. The nature and 
extent of these defences were well described 
in the following letter from Lucknow, of 
the 28tli of June, and might be readily 
tra eed W re I'e rri ng to a pian of th e ri ty. The 
names of the various posts vividly recall 
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memory the desperate struggles of the 
imprisoned garrison, of the relieving forces, 
and of the final all-conquering army:—< 

€ * The city of Lucknow, from its vast ex¬ 
tent, and* from the absence of any very 
prominent features of the ground on which 
ir stands, must always remain difficult to 
control, except by a large body of troops* 
That difficulty may be greatly diminished 
by establishing a sufficient number of 
military posts, by clearing 'imfih spaces round 
the post* mi their lines of communication 
with the open country, as will render them 
at all times accessible by opening broad 
streets through the city, and practicable 
roads through and round the suburbs, so 
that troops may move rapidly in any 
direction. The city is situated on an incline, 
descending towards the Goomtee; the sides 
of the residency and of the old fort, called 
the Muchee Bowun, arc mo re elevated 
than the other parts surrounding them, 
and are spurs from the high edge of 
the incline which stretches round the 
south side of the city. The drainage 
between them falls into the Goomtee near 
the iron bridge* The height of the build¬ 
ings is m great, compared with the 
natural features of the ground, that the 
latter are only discernible on clo.ie ex¬ 
am i nation* The point which gives the 
newest approach to a command over, the 
city, is the old fort, or Muchee Bownn, 
in close proximity to which is the great 
Imnumbami, which affords most excellent 
shelter fur troops. It is here our principal 
post will bo maintained, for it commands 
completely the stone bridge, and greatly 
influences the communication with the 
iron bridge. Our second post is at the 
iron bridge | and the third will be built 
on the site of the lute residency. These are 
to be connected by outposts at Allee Meckee 
Khan's house and the Moosalmgh, to con¬ 
nect the Muchee Bownn and iron bridge 
by strong pickets. The Jutninm Bagh 
appears to offer no military position, though 
the slick;*r of a few buildings there is con¬ 
venient lor the present ; but it will be found 
expedient to clear away the whole of them, 
leaving merely the highly ornamental gate- 
w: ys, and laying out the ground surrounding 
(lie great masonry tank in walks and gar¬ 
dens, for the use of the garrison in the 
Muchce BOW OB, avoiding to construct or 
leave any cover that would be injurious I 
to it. All suburbs and cover lying on the j 
banks of the river, which would intercept' 
vol, li. % n 


the free march of troops from the Muchee 
Bowuu to the Mcjosabagh, is now being 
swept away. The second post, as already 
mentioned, hits been formed at the iron 
bridge, which h connected with the Muchee 
Bowua by strong pickets—a little labour 
converting an existing hollow into a covered 
way for a considerable part of the dis¬ 
tance* The post at the residency, which 
is not yet completed, will maintain the 
communication between the bridges and 
the Kaiser bagh. An esplanade round the 
Muchee Bownn is now being cleared 500 
yards allround it; and the following roads 
are being constructed, radiating iVom it 
through the city:— ■ 

° No, L To the Cbaibagh bridge* 2. To 
the Tai-ka-Tora bridge. 8. To the Moosa- 
bagh, to join the road to Simdeelfdi, 4. 
Irou bridge runs into No. I* 5. Stone 
bridge to cantonment at llumaon. 6, The 
old cantonment road from the iron bridge. 

7. From the Ghaibagh tv* the Tahka-Tora, 
thence via Boulee Hussein to the Moosa- 
bagb, 

“ These will form the grand military lines 
of road, perfecting the communication to, 
from, through, and with our system of 
fortified post.*. 

'‘The palaces of Ferrud Bux, the Cb utter i 
Munril, and the Kaiserbagh, together with 
the range of palaces stretching from the i 
Kaiserbagh to Banks' bouse, now form the 
barracks for our troops* The part of the 
city lying immediately south of them, and . 
almost in ruins, will be cleared away, Every 
building and garden enclosure not required 
for the use of our troops, which exists 
between the Martini&rc road arid the Goorn* 
tee, will also be cleared away* All bridges 
over the canal, destroyed and damaged by 
the enemy, are being rebuilt and repaired. 

“ The following, already made or in course 
of construction, will form our civil lines of 
roads, ail communicating directly or in¬ 
directly with the military:— 

tf No* 1* From the Kaiser bagh to the 
Cliaibagb* 2. Ditto, to the Tai-ka-Tora. 

3 . Ditto, to Seetapore bridge. 4, From a 
point south of the Kaiser bag h to SulVmc- 
gunge and Sundeelah * 5. From (2* vi 1 I > unj 
along to the Seetapore bridge. 6. From 
the Muchee Bowuu in the rear of 1 the 
residency, to the Kaiser bagh, continued lo 
Banks' house. This last to form the 
boundary between the civil and military 
lines. 

“The Marti niere and Dilkooriia are also 
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usetl @s outposts on the oast side. Thus 
our troops will occupy cantonment*' alto¬ 
gether seven miles in extent, from the 
entrance outposts from east to 'vest, in the 
cento, of which am the three permanent 
fortified posts, which will require a garrison 
aggregating 1,000> men, and will hold the 
roads between the city and nhe north hank 
of the Gootutoe. The position of the troops 
is one entirely forced by circumstances— 
the greatest oi' all farce*, I may remark by 
the wav—by the necessity of holding the 

city, and its COm-Jfr 

nmntcfttion* with, the north bank of theH 
Goomtee and northern dtatriofes of Ouds; 
otherwise it would be a largo garrison we 
should have to maintain, to be entirely inde¬ 
pendent of the movable columns.” 

< r The country districts were, as We have 
'observed, in no sense subdued, and yet 
neither could they be said to be held by 
the rebels in force. There were, in fact, at 
this time, three great parties in the country; 
two antagonistic, and the third utterly in* 
different to their rivalry. The rebels, m 
considerable numbers, were banded together 
under their loaders, in a dozen places, but. 
all at a distance front the capital. The 
cultivators pursued their ordinary occupa¬ 
tion; and, wherever sufficiently strong, 
resisted by force the exactions of the rebel 
chiefs, their system being to pay the regular 
revenue to the party that first came for if, 
and to resist any demand for it from 
other quarters; while so deadly was the 
hostile feeling with which the European 
hufhoritles were regarded throughout the 
province, that even the popularity of Maun 
Buvg did not save him from an attack, in 
requital for the very slight assistance he had 
rendered to the Ghoorkas on their return 
from the British territory. Humour had, 
towards the end of June, ascribed the exist¬ 
ence of a more hopeful feeling on the 
part of the Jjcgum and her followers at 
f?undee,ln conaequSLC? oF an undcrstand- 
fggyidlege d tg exist betwceii herself and the 
Jinig iTiitmdoor of ‘ifepanl* Throughout 
the city it was "cbiifidcntly asserted, that 
the begum Had applied for assistance to 
the Nepauhse chief, and that the aid she 
required had been promised, and would cer¬ 
tainly be forthcoming; and that, strength¬ 
ened* by this new and powerful auxiliary, 
the ex-queen would make one hist and 
desperate struggle to recover her kingdom* 
So much Only of this rumotir was true 
us related to the fact of applications being 
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made from the late mcmlvie of Fjrcabad mul 
from Birjia Ktfdr, the prince of Glide, then 
with the begum, By these individuals letters 
had certainly been addressed to the Jung, 
urging him to desert the infidels, ami to 
range himself on the side of those who had 
risen against their oppression ; and the fol¬ 
lowing are translations 6f the correspon¬ 
dence which passed npun the occasion 


Trandatiov of a Utter from Moulclt Mahomed 
SwfA tee t the Ambassador of the Kituj of 

th wav—-D y the necessity oi iiuiamg uw Oit(U r to the Mtditzrvah Jun^ Sahadota'(wit/u>ut 

liit * which controls the city, and its con6AMUM 

-* M After compliments—J?nendsKp has tbhmted 

ft» c a very long period between eB« kingdom of 
Oude and that of Nepaul, md nothing hay been 
done on our part to interrupt it. It ii therefore 
astemiamng you have sided with the impure infitkU, 
who are tyrants and enemies of the religion both of 
Hindoos and Mohammedans, and hove fought against 
the army of the faithful. The chiefs of every tribe 
should tight for their religion ue long as they live. 
These execrated people have Income the destroyers 
of the Hindoo nr id Mohammedan religion, and your 
friendship lor them is unbecoming the dignity of 
prinooa and kings. There is a proverb, that * When 
infidelity springs from Jrfocca, where can Iskmi&m 
exist P If you in person are prepared to destroy 
religion, how can it stand? i hope that, having 
allowed the eyes of justice and kindness to rest on 
both metis, you will make your arrangements so 
that these one ruins of the faith may abandon their 
present purpose, and meet with punishment; and 
that for thousand a of Hindoos and Mohammedans 
whom they h&vu slain without cause, you will leave 
nothing undone in the way of retabntioiu ft? this 
means you will, in the first place, obtain ten own hi 
this world and in the mx t; secondly, you will give 
satisfaction to our government, and it will be the 
means of increasing friendship* From year kind¬ 
ness i am in hopes you will favour me with an 
answer to this letter, with your seal attached, that I 
may be enabled to report it to tho king. For the 
express purpose of communicating with you I have 
been appointed ambassador, and am now m Toolses- 
pore. l eu close a copy of my credcritiHs {sunnud}. 
in return for your friendship ahd good, wishes it 
will be my for the king to reward you. 1 have 
had an interview with lJummun Khan, and have 
told him all that necessary; no doubt he will 
write and inform you. Mo a hie Ahme d Cola Shah, 
a very celebrated anti fiFSVe moS, fs 111 the heigh- 
btmrhood of Lucknow, and U ready to fight with 
and destro y the infidels (Kafirs). 1 am otm of bis 
confidential servants, aud : av« been deputed by him 
to negotiate with you, Seither I nor the servants 
of our government, arc acquainted with your titles, 
or those of your authorities; so we cannot address 
you property. I am in hopes that you will send me 
word how we should address you, and pray forgive 
arty mistake* or omb? dona in this letter. I hop for t 
the future you will look upon me as your sincere | 
friend, and will not forget me. Seven Persian let* i 
ters. accompany this, addies^d by Mahomed Khan 
Bahado inr, viceroy of Oude, to SSlBSit TVepaiiT 
attSKfUes—among them one for yourself ; anil two 
Hind to letters under the seal of the king ofOudo— 
one for tl^e king of Nepauh the other for ^Ourself— 
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will reach you. 1 am In hopes you will favour 
me with a reply, and that you vill pay such kind 
attention to the condition of the Hindoos and Mo¬ 
hammedans that their religion may be preserved, 
and the infidels destroyed.’’ 

Abstract Ihtmtation of a Letter from Mam tan 
Aim Khan Mima Mirjis Kudr Bahadaor, to Hi * 
Migkneu the Maharajah of Mepauh \luted the 7 th 
of Lath Samvut, 1915, corresponding with l*Jth 
1S58, 

^ " After compliments—It is known to every one 
that my ancestors brought the British into Hindus- 
tan j but Hulvunt Sing, the r&jnh of Benares, was a 
cause of much annoyance to them, and therefore the 
province of Bepares wss given to them- A treaty 
W then signed by the British, in which they wrote 
that they would never act treacbercuslv as long as 
the sun and moon should exist. But they have 
broken that treaty, and, dethroning my father, 
Wajid Ali Shah, have sequestered his state, palaces, 
and everything he lied. Every one b acquainted with 
this event p as U took place only in Sumvut, 1912. 

u After taking Lucknow they intended to make 
war with you, for which purpose they collected a 
large force and magazine at Mono!gunge, which is 
situate below the lulls; perhaps you are aware of 
Ibis event. 

li In former years great intimacy existed between 
our houses, insomuch that your forefather* built a 
bungalow for ray ancestors for shooting and hunting 
purposes in BbootwaL 

“ The British, some time ago, attempted to inter- 
fere with Lhe faith of both the Hindoos and Mo- 
hammed a?! a, by preparing cartridges with eow^s grease 
for the Hindoos, and that of pigs for the Mohan?me* 
dans, ami ordering them to bite them with their 
teeth. The sepoys refused, and were ordered by 
the British to be blown away from guns on th* 
parade-ground. This is the cause of the war break¬ 
ing mit, and probably you aro acquainted with it. 

"But I am ignorant as to how they managed to 
get your troops, which they brought here, and began 
to commit every sort of violence, and to pull down 
temples, mosques, inmumbarras, and the sacred 
places. 

“You arc well aware of the treachery of the 
British, and it is proper you should preserve the 
standard of religion, and make the tree of friendship 
between yon and me fresh, 

« Therefore it is proper we should join in killing 
the British, which is the only way to save the reli¬ 
gion of both the Hindoos and Mohammedans 
"l have written briefly, but you can comprehend 
it largely. It is right that you should send me a 
reply quickly,'" 

Trims}at'on of a Letter from Birjiz Kudr in his 
LxceU&ticy Maharajah 4 Tuna J Bahadoor t of" HtfA 
May, 18.78. 

" After aseer (hiesamg)—I am well convinced 
that you pay great attention to religion and fifriib, \ 
and that it i very likely you have been informed 
that temples and imaumb&rm have been broken ; 
down* 

“ You are also aware that the British do not care l 
either for the religion or life of the Hindoos or 
Mohammedans*and their cunoiogncsa and tareachery, 

■ ii’i well up their forgetfulness of favours, is - not un¬ 
known to you* 

You are also aware f -hm my forefather* showed * 


favour to the British, such ns no one else would do ; 
and they have, without any offence on my part, de¬ 
prived me of ever}'thing. 

Let bygone? be bygones. I now write to you 
Thai it is proper fop us to band together in the* cause 
of religion, aud act with reflection. 

u To you both parties are the same ; what shall I 
write more? My brief writing comprehends a 
great deal. 

u Let me inform you that the moulvi >, Sahib, is 
proceeding towards you on my part.* 

Translation of a Letter from dim Mahomed Khan, 
Viceroy of Irtcknow t to his Excellency Maharajah 
Jung Ma Auditor, dated Mag 10/A. 

“ After complimcnta—Gi^eat intimacy existing 
between the two governments, it k unnecessary for 
the members of either to attempt to increase it* 
Therefore I, Alee Mahomed Siun Bfthadoor, a 
viceroy of the state, remind ybu of it* and disclose 
my object in this friendly letter—in forming you, that 
a friendly letter hu$ been addressed by thin state to 
hk highness the m&tmraj&h of Nepattl, the purport 
of which will bo known. 

*' As the atrengthorn rig of the old friendship 
existing between the two stateE depends on the 
managers of both governments, who are bound in 
duty to do so (and the sages and clever men of past 
agefi have excelled in euda matters), and especially 
at this period, when the British nation is bent on 
depriving the inhabitants of this country of their 
religion, faith, dominion% and lives; and ns no hope 
i* left to any prince by this cursed nation; therefore, 
on the strength of our old friendship, and consider¬ 
ing the vicinity of our frontier, I am led to believe 
that it would not be wise in any chief to allow these 
enemies, who are in their grasp, to escape. 

u Therefore it is proper for, and binding on chiefs, 
to enter into agreements to kill and get rid of these 
infidels. 

11 It Is hoped you will keep the object of this pro- j 
posed matter m view, and renew the rites of friend¬ 
ship. 

“ Believing me anxious to hear of your health, I 
hope you will always favour me with your corres¬ 
pondence. 

“ May the days of prosperity befriend friends." 

Tntmlatim of a Letter from hu Excel knag Mtika* 
rajah Jung Bffhado&t^ to Birjiz Kudr Bahadwr, 
nf Lucht flow?. 

H Your letter of the 7lh Jeth Soode (Wednesday* 
corresponding to the 19th of May, l8f/S}, to the 
address of his highness the maharajah of Nepaul, 
and that of 18th Jeth Vudee of the present year 
(Tuesday, corresponding to the 1UU of May, 18*78), 
to my address, have reached their respective destina¬ 
tions* and their contents ore fully understood* In 
it is written that the British are bent on the destruc¬ 
tion of the society* religion, and faith of both Hin¬ 
doos and Mohammedans. 

" Be it known that, for upwards of a century, the 
British have reigned in Hmdosten; but up to the 
present moment, neither the Hindoos nor the Mo- 
{ifomnedans hi*re ever complained that their rblhrion 
has been interfered with. 

4f Aft the Hindoo 3 and Mohammedans have been 
guilty of ingratitude and perfidy* neither the Ncpfcul 
government nor i can side with them* 

"Since the star of faith and integrity* sincerity in 
word* as well as in acts, and the wsfdota and com- 
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prehension of ihe British, are shining as bright a* 
the sun in every quarter of the globe, he assured 
tb*U my government will never diaunite itself from 
the friendship of the malted British government, or 
he instigated to join with any monarch against it, 
he he ns high as heaven. What grounds ;an we 
have for connecting ourselves w ith the Hindoos end 
Mohammedans of lfmdosUii F 

"Be it also known, that had I hi any way been 
l inclined to cultivate the friendship and intimacy of 
the Hindoo and Mohammedan tribes* should I have 
1 massacred 5,000 or 6,000 of th^m in my way to 
' Lucknow P 

[ u Now, as you have sent me a friendly letter, let 
j me persuade you., that if any person, Hindoo or 
' Mohammedan, who has not murdered a British lady 
■ or child, goes immediately to Mr* Montgomery, the 
j chief commissioner of Lucknow, and fitirrenijeii his 
anus and makca submission, he will he permitted to 
retain his honour, and hh crimes will be pardoned. 

11 If you still be inclined to make war on the 
British, no rajah or king in the world will give you 
an asylum, and death will be the end of it 

<c I have written whatever has come into my plain 
mind*, and it will h proper and better for you to act 
in accordance with wW I have said*' 1 

From the above correspondence, it is 
evident that, whatever doubts might have 
existed of the good faith of the Nepanlese 
chief after his retirement from Lucknow, 
lie had acted with perfect loyalty to his en- 
I gage men t with the Anglo-Indian govern- 
mentj and w as entitled to its confidence* 

On the Blsfc of July, a force, under 
Sir Hope Grant., marched from Lack now 
to take possession of Fymbad-—relieving 
Maun Sing, who was shut up in his fort at 
Sfaahgunge, on their way. At this time, 
the territorial possessions of the British 
in Gudc, exclusive of the capital itself, were 
limited to the military road between Cawn- 
pore and Lucknow, the route on to Nn- 
w&bguuge beyond that cify, and a strip of 
country a few miles broad, along the north 
of that line of route. It was expected that 
General Grant's advance mi Fyzabad would 
probably result in tlie command of that 
road also; and that nothing mure would be 
done until the cold weather enabled the 
troops to enter upon another campaign. 
On the part of the rebels, it was now 
reported that the begum, since her repulse 
by Jung Buhadoor, was no longer able 
to keep together the force site had endea¬ 
vored to organise at Boon dee, under 
Tamm Topee—the men deserting in large 
numbers, and leaving their arms behind 
them. The rebel treasury being nearly 
exhausted, it was also currently reported 
that extreme pressure for menus to satisfy 
his followers, had compelled Nana Sahib to 
part with a ruby of immense value, to a 
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native banker, for 10,000 rupees. Mean- 
while, the right to participate in the trea¬ 
sures of the late moulvie of Fyzabad, had 
opened a field of dispute between the rebel j 
leaders j the begin u having dispatched Khan 
All Khan with some troops, to bring tile 
rich booty to her for disposal—an arrange- 
meet that did not coincide with the views 
of Khan Bah adoor Ismael Khan and Feroze 
Shah; who, being in possession of it, con¬ 
sidered they had the best right to share it j 
among themselves, and were disposed to , I 
fight for it if nectary. 

Some time towards the end of Jun e, 
au effort was made to csLimate theT number 
of fc&bokdars, and other petty chieftains, 
who were yet. in arms against British rule 
in the province of Glide, together with the 
amount of force at their disposal The list 
that appeared to offer the nearest attainable 
approach to accuracy, gave the names of 
about thi rty-fi ve tu lookdars, rajah s, and 
chuck!e3ara, holumg ampiig tlicm ” aliout 
ty chf y r Tiye rnud oT vanous capacity 

and strength, with nearly a hundred guns; 
and altogether muyjteriugabo,ut 40,000 armed ; 
retainers, distributed over the couidry ; "but 1 
the greater part of them in the district ' 
around Roy Bareilly, south-east of the ' 
capital. Notwithstanding these fcnnid&bie 
chieftains, and their men at arms, the causa 
of regular government in On da gradually 
advanced. The rebels, vast as their num¬ 
bers were in the aggregate, being split into 
sections, could not seriously retard the corn* , 
plote paeificafepn of the country ; and Mr. 
Montgomery at Lucknow, entrusted, as we 
have seen, with large discretionary powers 
by the govern or-general was slowly but \ 
ui rely feeling hi a way to that desirable end. 

The immediate defences of the city had 
been entrusted to the superintendence of 
Major Crominelin; and while Sir Hope 
Grant was rushing from point to point, and 
trampling down rebellion in the open field, 
the chief commissi oner was assiduously em¬ 
ployed in re-establishing the network of judi¬ 
cial and fiscal organisation, as opportunity 
arose at the heel of the conquerors. One j 
of the greatest obstacle* to the immediate ' 
sugce&s of his policy, arose from the fact, 1 
that the rebel leaders made instant and no- ! 
relenting war against such of their country- 
men as gave in their submission to the 
government, and thereby deterred the more ; 
timid f r om s eeking its forgiveness, 

TlifflFmi'tttBfat this time was not wholly 
free fromtEnf taint of disaffection, and, on 
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the 20th of July, it was accidentally dis¬ 
co vciecl that a portion of the 18th regiment 
of Punjab infantry, stationed at Dera Ismael 
Khan, had been told-of! for the muJder of 
all the officers; after which the fort was to 
have been seized* and the 89th regiment, 
which had some time previously been dis* 
armed, wm to hate been re-equipped from 
the magazine and stores. Taking with them 
the guns and treasure, the mutineers were 
then to embark in boats for Dera Gliazge 
Khan, on the Indus, where they expected 
Ilia troops there stationed would join them. 

With this accession of force they were then 
to cross the Indus, hasten to Mooltnn, and, 
with the two regiments there, march upon 
and take possession of Lahore ; the 6th 
police battalion and the Punjab battery 
were in the plot ; and the conspirators 
reckoned upon being joined by the other 
troops in garrison, as soon as the revolt 
should break out. Providentially, on the 
evening of the 19th of July, information 
was by some means or other conveyed to 
Captain Gardiner, commanding the 10th 

Panjab infantry, and Captain Smith, M the, J|_§.. ll4 M 

artillery, that an outbreak was likely to mutiny, 300; tried and executed, 70; in 

OCClir thflt 1'llP'ht Tlrr» mi'pilnrDitr^t WFU J n ^ i TT% Tl /V m ll 1 11 iltnNnm,. f. fl . jm. u , 1 


mutiny, and tried to seize the guns and 
arms of the royal artillery and fusiliers. In 
the attack fou? gunners were killed, and 
three wounded; Lieutenant Mules, tic am 
jujant of the fusiliers, being also killed, 
jThe outbreak of the mutiny was marked by 
singular daring, as the men had no other 
weapons thao side-pieces of wood taken 
from their charpoys; and wijJi these they 
charged in wings of regiments The 62nd 
went at the artillery staples, ami part of the 
fusilier barracks; the 69th at the guns, the 
artillery barracks, and a part of the fusilie# 
barracks. When charging, the G2nd ad¬ 
vanced close up to tlio irregular Cavalry* 
evidently expecting them to join in the out- | 
break; but the latter, on the contrary, i 
charged upon and cut them down without ! 
mercy, following them as they fled, and, 
with the 11th Punjab infantry, inflicting 1 
terrible punishment upon the fugitives, | 
The strength of the two regiments imme¬ 
diately before the outbreak, u umbered 
1,43] rank and file, who were thus ac¬ 
counted for oa the 3rd of September but 
three days after that eventKilled in tbo 


occur that night. The intelligence was at 
once reported to Colonel Macdonald, in 
command of the station; who desired n!l 
commanding officers to repair to their re¬ 
spective lines, to watch events, and act as 
their judgment should dictate. Captain 
Gardiner, on reaching hia quarter-guard, 
called for a sepoy and jemadar, who had 
been named by his informant. The sepoy 
came, and on hearing the words ky\d fair 
{“ secure him”], turned and fled, pursued 
by a native officer of the guard and some 
sepoys* When near the lines, the jemadar 
implicated rushed forward to his rescue, 
aud wounded the subahdar and one of the 
sepoys, and then fled with the man he had 
tlnis aided to escape, A court of inquiry 
was immediately summoned; and the 39th 
native infantry were, by order of Sir John 
Lawrence, dispatched to Sealkote, whither 
they marched very quietly, after giving up 
their side-arms. Three native officers, five 
non-commissioned officers, and a number of 
were 


prison, 500; killed by villagers, 50;*aud 
125 did mt join the disturbance; making a 
total of 1,045. 185 wore afterwards cap¬ 

tured nfc Srojabad, and about 100 others at 
a thuiitml] on the Lahore road; thus leaving 
but 100 men, out of nearly 1,500, unac¬ 
counted fur* Upon investigating the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with this affair, it 
transpired that an order for the gradual 
disbandment of the two corps had been read 
to the men on parade, and was heard by 
them with apparent satisfaction; but that 
shortly after, a report was circulated, to the 
effect that government had chosen the plan 
of sending them to their homes in drafts of 
twenty at a time, with the object of getting 
the men dispatched iu small parties, and J 
cutting them up on their way to Lahore* 

A great effect was immediately produced on 
the sepoys by this rumour; and on the J 
morning of the outbreak, when the process 
of disbanding was to have commenced, they 
not only refused to quit the station, but re- ! 


sepoys, were placed under arrest; and, solved to attack the Europeans, and snppljf 
happily* the meditated mischief was strangled themselves with arms for their protection— 
a few moments be tore its development. In ■ the signal for action being the firing of the 
connection with this abortive attempt to re- mid-day gun. The project was, as we have ; 
volt # nn other of more serious result occurred seen, timely frustrated; hut the alarm 
o a t he Slat of Aug ust, at jMooi t an, w h ere ! occasi o 1 i e d to t h e IS urop ca n resi A e j its a 1t1 1 e 
the 62nd and 69th native" mfantVy, with a I fort was intense. The inquiry ako elicited 
troop of native horse artillery* broke into [the fact, that a plot to kill all the officers, 
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ill eluding some of the native* Jiad been in 
agitation for some ice nth* previously 
! amongst a knot of Mahraie Sikhs, about 
3Q0 in number | who assumed that, if the 
. officers wei destroyed, the whole of the 
men would join in the movement without 
hesitation. 

Some farther details of this terribly 
avenged attempt at revolt* are furnished by 
the io) lowing extract from a letter dated 
September 23rd :—“ You may not have 
hmid nil the details of the destruction of 
the mutinous regiments at Mooltan. Two 
regiments there stationed—the GSnri and 
09th—were among the first disarmed in the 
Punjab. The 69th was known to be rotten 
to the core; but the 62nd 1ms, till within these 
last few weeks, committed no act calculated 
to excite suspicion. Accordingly it was re¬ 
solved to rearm the regiment while dis¬ 
charging the 69tit* The order was accord¬ 
ingly M-nt out to the men, smd received in 
ominous silence- According to the only 
probable account yet received, the sepoys 
took the order to be an indication of kind¬ 
ness so inconceivable that it must conceal 
some. treachery; They iron glued, it is said, 
that they were to be destroyed, and that the 
order to discharge them in detail wus in¬ 
tended to facilitate that process. To preven t 
the execution of the plan they determined 
to escape. Escape without horses was, how¬ 
ever, nearly impossible; and ilie only hones 
obtainable were those belonging to the 
European arLi 11 cry. The artillery stables, 
therefore, wore the point of attack; and the 
two regiments, joined by the native artillery- 
iron (disarmed), marched by wings ou the 
European artillerymen. They had.no mus¬ 
kets, and hut few swords; but the mass had 
extemporised formidable clubs out of the 
a 5 dc - posts of tl 11 : it b edat ead s. A fo w reached 
the stables, where they killed four Euro¬ 
peans; but were speedily driven out by a 
gallant young fellow, a lieutenant, who dung 
himself among them sword in hand. The 
remainder were beaten back by the nx tillerv- 
mert, according to the printed accounts, with 
their side-arms* This, however, I am in¬ 
formed is n mistake. An officer. Captain 
Green, I think, had received information of 
the niovcineut, and got out hi* guns so 
rapidly as to be able to pour case into the 
mutineers at fifty yards- At all everts, 300 
were killed on the spot, and the remainder, 
about 1,100, broke and fled. The Bombay 
fusiliers anno up a few minutes afterwards; 
ami their adjutant. Lieutenant Mules, who 
374 


W4is riding in advance, was seized by a few 
sepoys, torn from his botm 3 and brained on 
the spot. The sepoys then divided, part 
flying towards the Sutlej—the boats upon 
which river had, however, been seized—and 
part towards iahore. The former party 
again divided, one portion making for an 
island in the Gheera, and another far the 
Chenab. They 'were ail arrested or slain. 
The second division was pursued by a native 
gentleman, Gholam Mustafa Khan, aided 
by his tenantry and the police. The sepoys 
fought desperately, and compelled a retreat; 
but Mustafa Khan advanced again, and 
every sepoy was killed. By this time the 
country was up. Punjab officials know 
how to ride; tbe country folk hate the Hin- 
dostance soldiery with a most healthy 
hatred; and by the 15th instant, the entire 
force, both the regiments and the artillery, 
had been * accounted for/ AU w ho had not 
been shot, or drowned, or hanged, had been 
taken prisoners. The intelligence made the 
sepoys at Meean Mwt ‘ restless /but the 
watch kept there is most vigilant, and, 
though there are rumours of a rising, they 
are not authenticated. The catastrophe 
will put a stop to the rearming mania, which 
h>r a few days threatened to place some 
15,000 traitors under arms in the northern 
stations. The truth, that the fighting 
dames to a man detest the British, nnd 
that those who remaned faithful only 
waited their opportunity, begins at last to 
be admitted. The 69th native infantry, 
one of tlie ' bust diapositioned' of the dis¬ 
armed, is now on its inarch from Peshawur 
to Umbalkh; and Sir J. Lawrence 1ms, I 
perceive, ordered all the police m route to 
keep their arms in readiness for action. 
The discharges are proceeding rapidly, forty 
lueu a day crowing the frontier under the 
surveillance of the police. Beyond that 
point they subside into the population, and, 
if they join the marauders, can do little 
harm. Four or live thousand, more or less, 
of them do not make the difference of a 
European regiment.” 

One of the most spirited affairs in which 
the troops were engaged at the com¬ 
mencement of the guerilla-like system of 
warfare, occurred near Dehree on the 37th 
of July, Captain Rattray, in command of n 
Sikh regiment at that station, being de¬ 
sirous to secure the person of Si roam 8m g, 
a rebel uf some notoriety, un account of the 
murders and outrages in which he had been 
concerned, selected eight of his men, whom 
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ho disguised' ns mutinous sepoys, nnd sent past the governor-general bed berni holding 
into the place occupied by the rebel chief! Ids court at AlMmbad, where he much 
and bis adherents. The Sikhs more than desired the arrival of Sir Colin Campbell, 
| followed their ^instructions; for, by well-sus- that be might confer with him personally 


tami&g the characters they had assumed, 
they gradually worked themselves into the 


on the military arrangements fo* the en¬ 
suing season; but, owing to the scattered 


confidence of the whole band; and then, at. position of the British troops, there-were no 


n convenient^porttimtjr, made au onslaught 
upon the chief and his family, taking the 


soldiers that could be spared from duty to 
escort the chief from Futteghur to the tern- 


first prisoner, and murdering his brother, porary seat uf government ; and iiisr atUm- 




suns, nephews, nml grandsons—in all, nine 
persons—-whose heads they brought with 
them to the tent uf their commander. 

Looking from hence towards the Boab 
and Rohncund, it became at once apparent 
that organisation aud systematic govern* 
meat had already made ^reat advances. 
The Dual) no longer contained any large 
burly of armed rebels : there were numeroas 
small bauds in, motion; but those chiefly 
made use uf the Xloab as n route of passage. 
The hopes, such as they were, of the rebel 


dance upon the governor-general bad neces¬ 
sarily to be delayed until a sufficient force 
came in from the outlying station to form 
an escort, without which he could not move, 
since, quiet os the Doab was, compared with 
its condition earlier in the year, there were 
still rebel bands occasion ally traversing it; 
and those bands would have risked nmeli 
for the chance of capturing a prize so im¬ 
portant as the commander-iu-chief of the 
English army During this interval of 
comparative repose, much interest will be 


I I 




leaders, were now directed mainly towards j added to these pages by referring to the 
t\*o regions—Dude, on the north of the graphic details of a visit to Delhi by Mr. 
Ganges, and Central India, on the south of Bussell. the special com-spondeut off the 

"TSwtw newspaper; who being unable to follow 
the field force, through an accident which 
restrained him from violent exert ion, deter¬ 
mined to seek the restoration of his health 
among the Kilts, visiting on his way the late 
city of the Moguls* instead of going down 
in tire train of the curnitaandorriii-chief to 
Allahabad, “the city of God” Under the 
searching eye and descriptive pen off this 
facile writer, Delhi and iU accessories, its 
palaces and its ruins, stand out before ra us 
if a masterpiece of the painter’s art was um- 
veiled to view. We shall commence the 
extracts with the arrival of the traveller at 
the Jumna, which is represented as rather 
low at the season, and spread into several 
channels over a wide expanse of sandy 
bed, which it had formed lata distinct 
islands. Over this river the passage was by 
a bridge of Wats, protec ted at each end by n 
European sentry, who suffered no native to 
pass without an authority to do so. “The 
bridge leads to the Calcutta gate of the 
city; but, before one reaches it, the grand 
feudal-looking keep of Selimghur rises on 
the left, out of the waters of the river by 
which it is surrounded. This fort, built of 


the Jumna. According as the chances of 
war fluctuated in one direction or other, so 
did groups of armed rebels cross, or attempt 
to cross, those rivers by means of the ghats 

C or ferries. If the prospect off success ap¬ 
peared brighter m the direction of Lucknow 
or Fyasabad; Bareilly or Shabjehannore, the 
current tended northward; if Calpee or 
Jhausie offered more favourable chauees, the ( 
stream flowed in an opposite direction ; bet 
the Doab* fo either case, was regarded rather 
as a line of'transit than as a field of contest. 
The comruander-m-chief, who was well ac¬ 
quainted, with this fact, devoted a portion of 
fits attention to the ghats on the two great 
rivers, since it became very important to 
check, if possfole, the marching and coun¬ 
ter-marching of the armed banditti across 
the Doab; and, for that purpose, a con¬ 
siderable portion of the available troops 
were employed in this special service. 

It baa been observed, that the commander- 
in-chief, after participating hi the reeon- 
quest and pacification of Rokilcuud, had 
returned to his old quarters at Futteghur, 
where he remained until the middle of June; 
but, though not individually engaged in 


hostilities, he was actively occupied either solid stone-work, with massive walls aud 
m devising means to find shelter and repose deep-set small windows, still refaina an 
to his heat-worn; soldiers, or in arranging appearance of real strength, and is only 
plans for the most advantageous employ- accessible by a very lofty bridge thrown on 
merit of th of e whose services in the field high arches from the city wall, across the 
were still indispensable. For -some time branch of the river that insulates the castle; 
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and it was then occupied by a detachment 
of English troops. At this point the wall 
of Delhi sweeps round by the curve of the 
river; and in front of us h the Calcutta 
gate. The masonry here dates from the 


nellated iu two rows, rises to a height of 
fifty or sixty feet above us, and sweeps to 
the right and left in melancholy grandeur, 
slightly broken m outline by turrets and 
flanking towers; the port'd is worthy of the 




time of Shah Johan, the Great Mogul, to; enclosure: except the Victoria gate of the 
whom Delhi owes its grandest monuments j new palace of Westminster, I have seen no 
m\d works. It bears marks of time here gateway so fine in proportion, and of such 

lofty elevation. The nmasivu iron and brass 
embossed doors open into a magnificent 
vestibule in n great tower, which rises high 
above the level of the wills, and is sur¬ 
mounted by turrets and four cupolas of ele¬ 
gant design. On passing the gates we find 
ourselves in a sort of arcade, vaulted, and 
miming for the length of the tower, in the 
midst of which there is a very small court 
richly ornamented with sculptured stone* 
work. * * * * The arcade conducts 

Us to an opeu courtyard surrounded by 
houses of excessively poor aspect. At one 
side there, in the turreted gateway, Mr. 
Saunders points out to m the room, below a 
cupola, where two of our countrymen were 
brutally murdered. But, in the' courtyard 
before us, a more terrible scene was enacted. 
A dry stone well, in which thorn once 
played n fountain, is in the centre of the 
court: above it a venerable and decaying 
tree casts an imperfect shadow over'the 
atone seats, on which, in former times, those 
vho came hither to enjoy the play of the 


and there; but very little outlay and labour 
would renovate the fina face, which rises to 
the height of thirty-five or forty feet, pierced 
with loopholes, and castellated at intervals 
for its defenders* Passing by the draw¬ 
bridge, and through the Calcutta gate, we 
enter at once into the streets of an Eastern 
town, rather cleaner and wider than usual. 
* * * Our course lay for a short time 

by the city wall j then through a silent 
street—the houses closed, but pitted all 
over with bulletin arks; then through a 
wider street, with public buildings shattered 
nod half ruinous ; English guards and Eng¬ 
lish children looking from the door less 
balls. Here the magazines were opsn, and 
native shopkeepers sat in their open stalls; 
but the marks of bullet and cannon-shot 
became thicker and thicker at every step; 
the trees by the ride of the way were split 
and mit;doors and Windows we re splintered * 
the gabies were torn out of houses; and 
w ails let in the light at jagged holes, through 
which shot and shell had heralded its ad¬ 
vent long ago. At last all is ruin; horse 


t -j , waters and their refreshing music, were 

and wall ma gate alike crumbled under a i wont to repose. It was at this spot beneath 
tremendous honib&rdmmft. Then comes a this tree, and round the fountain,’ that the 


l ' 


spot over which th 1 storm bad passed more 
rightly; and, in an open space, there stands 
—clean; fresh, and radiant in the morning 
sun— l lie restored church of Dell i, not desti¬ 
tute of architectural attraction's, surmounted 
by a cupola and ball mid cross. It was 
pleasant to see this Christian type amid the 
desolation m& destruction around, the in¬ 
tensity of which increased as wc approached 
the Cashmere gate. Through this im¬ 
mortal portal we passed, and wore once 
more outride the city wall.”—JUEr, Bussell's 
destination was the Vtsideace of the com¬ 
missioner, Mr. fcaundep, with whom, in 
the evening, lie drove out to visit the most 
interesting features of the captured eft;., 
re-entering it by the Cashmere gate, and 
proceeding by the Ohandnee Chouk, the 
main stm* they presently diverged to the 
left, and wc in front of the wah of the 
palace of the Mogul, of which we have the 
following dese<option :—"A grand face of 
rich red sandstone, darkened by time, ere- 

m 


Christian captives, women and children, after 
several days of painful respite and anxiety 
worse than the fate they dreaded, were 
hacked to pieces by the swords of the 
ferocious and cowardly miscreants, who, in 
their blyedy work, forgot that even Mo¬ 
hammed lias ordered women and children to 
be saved from death."—Around this court ! 
the guns taken from the enemy were now j 
ranged; but the mouldering walls of the 
palace buildings, broken lattices, crumbling 
stone* work and doors, and wood-work split, , 
decayed, nod paintless—the silence only : 
broken by the subdued voices of the \ hors, 
or the tread of the rendered the 

whole place inexpressibly sad and desolate. 

From Ibis court the party proceeded to¬ 
wards another grand gateway, leading by a 
long vaulted arcade, paved like the former, 
but kept in better order, and surrounded by 
continuous edifices, some iu white marble, 
all of rich decorations iu arabesque; the 
most conspicuous of which, npltwitbataudiug 
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t the attraeriom of a beautiful mosque, 
was the Hall of Audience—the Du wan 
Khasa of the imperial palace of Delia, 
which* whit its then accessories cannot be 
more graphically presented to the reader 
] than in Mr, KusseiTs own words;— ,f We 
[ drove from the outer square under a high-1 
, arched gateway, piercing om side of the] 
huge block of buddings, into h smaller 
square surrounded by fine edifices, con¬ 
nected by corridors and colonnades. The, 
gates of this passage are remarkable for* 
massive construction, and for rich ornamen¬ 
tation in brass and metab Tbs walls ou 
each side of it have been selected hy our 
i soldiery for the exercise of their graphic 
I talents j and portraits of the ex-king, with a 
prodigious nose and heard, ornament more 
than one of the compartments. On emerg¬ 
ing into the square, we saw, facing its, a 
• long lovr building, white and clemi-look¬ 
ing, fiat-roofed, aud raised above the level 
of the court, on an esplanade or terrace of 
the a a aio material as the building itself, 
which we discovered to be marble. This h 
the Dewati Kbim. 1t is 150 feet 1 on g, and 40 
in breadth At each angle there is a grace¬ 
ful cupola, which, in some degree, relieves 
the imprtpiou of meanness, caused by the 
flatness of the building, There was h bab¬ 
ble of voices in the English tongue rescuud- 
! itfg from the inside. On ascending Ijy u 
flight of steps four or five feet in height, to 
the terrace on winch the Dewan Xhass is 
built, aad looking in through the wide, 
arched doorways, or rather between the 
rows of pilbuw on which the roof rests, we 
, saw anything but the dazzling magnifi¬ 
cence for which our reading had prepared 
us. In fact, the hall was died, not with 
turbftfied and jewelled rajahs, Mogul guards, 
and Oriental splendour; but with British 
infantry in Ha least imposing and prepos¬ 
sessing aspect—namely, in its undress, and 
in its washing and purely domestic hours. 
Prom pillar to pillar, and column to column, 
extend i d the graceful curves of the clothes¬ 
line; and shirts, and socks, and dntuvrs 
flaunted m the air iu lieu of aliken banners. 
Long lines of charpoys, or bedstead*, 
stretched from one end of the hull to the 
ot her; anna were piled against the column*; 
pouches, belts, and bayonets depended from 
the walls'; and in thg place where once 
blazed the fabulous glories of the peacock 
throne, reclined a private of her majesty's 
61st, wli q $ w l th bra \r by arms bated to the 
shoulders, m if he M ere cu gaged iu a matter 
vql* ii. 8 c 


requiring uo ordinary exertion of mneenkr f 
strength, was occupied in writing a letter. | 
The hall was so obscure, that the richness 
of the decorations and the great beauty of 
the interior were not visible, until the eye j 
became accustomed to the darkness, anti j 
penetrated through the accidents of the 
place to its permanent and more pleasing i 
characteristics/ The magnificent pavement 
has indeed been taken up and destroyed, 1 
and the band of the spoiler hm boon bury 
on the columns and walls of the divan; but j 
still, above and around, one wees the solid j 
marble worked a* though it had been wax, 
and its surface inlaid with the richest, most 1 
profuse and fanciful, and exquisite designs 
iu foliage ami arabesque—the fruits and 
flowers being represented by sections of | 
gems, such as amethysts, cornelian, blood- 
stone, garnet, topaz, and various coloured I 
crystals, set in the brass-work of the deco- , 
rations. Every one of the columns are 
thus decorated, and covered with in scrip- } 
lions from the Koran; and the walls have 
the appearance of some rich work from the 
loom, in which a brilliant pattern is woven ! 
on a pure white ground, the tracery of rare 
aud cunning artiste Wfcieii the hall was 
clean and lighted up, and when its; greatest : 
ornament, the Takt Taoua, or Peacock 
Throne, >md the great crystal chair of state 
y lV m the midst, the cottp tPml must bare 
been exceedingly rich and beautiful* The 
crystal chair is still in existence; but I 
know not whether the peacock tbnme, 
which cost one million aud a quarter ster¬ 
ling, foil into the hands of Nadir Shah or 
of same smaller rubber. I do not know, ! 
however, what became of the hath cut out 
of a single block of agate, and beautifully 
carved, which wua talked of all over Hin- 
dostim. Our soldiers broke it into pieces, 
They were also very clover in poking out 
t. / stones from the embellishments of the 
Du wan Klmss with their bayonets; but that ; 
exercise of their talents is now forbidden,” 
From this part of the ruined palace of 
the Moguls, Mr. Hassell was conducted, by j ; 
his friendly guide, to the apartments now j 
appropriated to the of the ex-king and j 
his attendants; the visit to whom is thus j 
described r< We drov e out of the court, mid 
turned into alongparallologmm surrounded 
by mean houses, in various stages .of ruin. 
Nearly all of them were shut up and de¬ 
serted The lower stories of others were 
open, and used ns mugashies. of corn a ml 
shops, for the encouragement of a rieklv 
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traffic with the few miserable men and 
women who found shelter within the walls 
of the palace. At one md of the court 
there is a fine tower, surmounted by cupolas, 
la the apartments which were formerly oc¬ 
cupied by officers of the royal household, 
are now lodged some of our officers, wlu> do 
not find them very comfortable quarters. 
Sentries of the Ghoorka rifles, or of her 
majesty's 61st regiment, are on duty in 
every court. Within the walk of this 
palace there was a population of more than 
5,000 sock, of which no less than 3,000 
were of the blood-royal, and descendants of 
Tim our-lung, who had sunk into a state of 
abject debasement, and of poverty unre¬ 
deemed by self* respect or by usefulness. 
We turned out of tins court near the tower 
by a breach made in the wall of some houses, 
and, passing over the bricky came to a large 
garden in a state of utter neglect, and overrun 
with weeds ; in which were a crazy kiosk and 
some tottering outhouses or offices. Seve¬ 
ral soldiers, some on duty, others lounging 
about their piled arms, were stationed close 
to the breach in the wail, at the foot of a 
rude stone staircase, some twelve or fifteen 
feet in height, which led from the garden 
to the top of one of the houses of Uic court, 
or enclosed space of the palace, through 
which we had just passed. The staircase 
was intended to form a communication he- 
tween the rear of the house and the garden; 
and, ascending it, we found ourselves in a 
small open court at the top, which was 
formed by the flat roof of the house, mi 
wV.h might have hern designed for another 
story, as the side walls were left standing* 
Two sentries were on duty at the door wav' 
of tins little court at the top of the stairs, 
and several native servants were in attend¬ 
ance inside* 

“ In a dingy, dark passage, leading from 
the open court or terrace in which we stood, 
to a darker room beyond, there sat crouched 
or* his haunches, a diminutive, attenuated 
old man, dressed in an ordinary and rather 
dirty muslin tunic, his small lean feet bare, 
and his head covered by a small thin 
cambric skull <mp, w This individual was 
the actual descendant of the mighty Timour, 
into whose presence, little more than a vear 
previous, no one dared penetrate until 
many forms lrnd been observed, and upon 
petition addressed to his majesty the king 
of the world, by the resident, through n 
great officer of state* A r the moment a 
sentiment of delicacy for the infirmity under! 
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which the ex-king was labouring, induced 
the visitors to turn into an adjacent court, 
where another scion of the royal house ruet 
their view* a Iu one corner, stretched on, a 
charpoy, ky a young man of slight figure 
and small stature, who sat up at the sound 
of our voices, and salaamed respectfully. 
He was dressed in fine whits muslin, and 
had a gay yellow and biuo silk sash round 
3m waist; his head was bare, exhibiting the 
curious tonsure from the forehead to the 
top of the head, usual among many classes 
in the east; his face, oval and Well shaped, 
was disfigured by a Very coarse mouth and 
chin; but his eyes were quick md bright! 
if not very pleasant m expression* By the 
side of hh charpoy, stood four white- 
tunicked and turbaned attendants, with 
folded arms, watching every motion of the 
young gentleman with obsequious anxiety* 
One of them said, * He is nek ;* and tie 
commissioner gave directions that he should 
lie down again; and so, with another salaam, 
u nroma Bukbt’—for it was in the presence 
of that princely offshoot of the house of 
Delhi that we stood—threw Jnmself on bis 
back with a sigh, and turning his head 
towards m> drew up the chuddar or sheet 
oi his bed, to his face, as if to relieve liirn sc If 
of our presence* * * * The indispo¬ 
sition of the king nt length abated, and we 
went into the passage, Jie was still gasping 
for breath; and replied bt' a wave of the hand 
and a monosyllable to the commissioner. 
That dim-wandering-eyed, dreamy old man, 
with feeble hanging nether lip, and toothless 
gums, was he indeed one who had conceived 
that vaat plan o£ restoring a great empire— 
who bad fomented the most gigantic mutiny 
in the history of the world; and who, from 
the. walk of his ancient palace, had hurled 
defiance, and shot ridicule upon the race 
that held every throne in India in the 
hollow of their palms? Who could lode 
coon him without pity ?—yes, for one instant, 
pity, till the rmh of blood in that pitiless 
courtyard swept it from the heart 1 The 
passage in which lie sat contained nothing 
that I could see but a charpoy, such as 
those used by the poorest Indians; the 
old man cowered on the floor on hie crossed 
legs, with his hack against a mat, which was 
suspended from doorway to doorway, so as 
to form a passage about twelve feet wide by 
twenty-four in length* Inside the mat we 
heard whispering, and some curious eyes 
glinted through the mat at the strangers, 
informed w that the king was not quite 
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alone. He seemed hut little inclined ter 
conversation; and when Brigadier Sfciated, 
who was with m t asked him how it was he 
had not saved the lives of our women* 
In* made kn irnpatient gesture with his 
hand, as if commanding silence ; and said, 
{ t know nothing of it. I had nothing 
to say to it/ His grandchild, an infant 
a few months old, was presented to m ; nod 
some one or two women of the fcenana 
showed themselves at the end of the passage; 
while the commissioner was engaged in 
conversation with one of the begums, who 
remained inside the curtain* arid did not 
let m see her fnce/ T 

The portrait of the fallen majesty of 
Delhi, as drawn by Mr. Bussell, may nave 
been at the time scrupulously life-like* but 
, it is far from prepossessing* That gen¬ 
tleman observes — a I tried in vain to let my 
imagination find out Tiraour m him. Had 
if been assisted by diamond and doth of 
gold, and officers of state, music and cannon* 
and herald ami glittering cavalcade, and 
embroidered elephantry, perhaps I might 
have succeeded; but fts it was* I found—I 
my it with regret, hut with honesty and 
truth—I found only Holy well-street! The 
forehead is very broad indeed, and comes 
out sharply over the brows; but it recedes 
] at once into art ignoble Tltemtesr-like skull; 
in the eyes were only visible the weakness 
of extreme old age—the dim, hazy, filmy 
light which seems about to guide to the great 
darkness; the nose, a noble Judaic aquiline, 
was deprived of dignity and power by the 
loose dipped, nerveless, quivering and gasping 
mouth, filled with a fkeid tongue; but 
from chin and upper lip, there streamed 
a venerable, long, wavy, intermingling 
mustache md heard of white, which again 
all but retrieved hia aspect* His hands 
and feet were delicate and fine, his garments 
scanty and foul, IlecaUing youth to that 
decrepit frame, restoring its freshness to that 
sunken cheek, one might see the king 
glowing with all the beauty of the warrior 
David ; but as he sat before uh, I was only 
reminded of the poorest form of the Israel* 
itish type* as exhibited in decay and penu¬ 
rious greed in its poorest haunts among 
usd* In the following sentences, which 
; occur towards the end of Mr. Bussell's most 
I interesting narrative, there is food for refksc- 
tiem, ft ml it rnaybe, also, just cause for regret: 
— ;t l could not help thinking, m I looked 
on the old man, that tmr rulers were some¬ 
what to blame for the crimes he had com¬ 


mitted, in so far a$ their conduct may have 
led him to imagine that success in his 
designs waa feasible. In what way did the 
majesty of Britain present itself before the 
l-ast of the house of Tim our ? With alt the 
grandeur of a protecting power, and the 
dignity of a conquering state? No, At 
least with the honest independence of an 
honourable equality? No, Our represen¬ 
tative, with * bated breath and w hispering 
humbleness/ aye, with bare feet and bowed 
head, came into the presence of oar puppet 
king. More than that, the English captain 
of the palace guard, if summoned to the 
presence of the king, as he frequently was, 
had not only to uncover his feet, but was 
not permitted to have an umbrella carried 
over his head, or to bear one in Im own 
hand, while proceeding through the court¬ 
yards—a privilege permitted to every officer 
of the royal staff. This was the case in the 
time of the last resident; up to the moment of 
the revolt, and in the time of the last captain 
of the guard, up to the time of his assas¬ 
sination V* Surely if we contrast this abject 
submission within the walk of the palace, 
with the haughty and irritating assumption 
of superiority that pervaded European 
society without those walk, proclaiming 
hourly a living lie to the astute people of 
India* we have little cause to feel surprise 
at the consequences of our own conduct, 
characterised as it had been by duplicity 
and arrogance. 

Of the actual condition of the once impe¬ 
rial city at the time of Mr. Bussell’s visit, 
and its probable future, the following re¬ 
marks by him are pertinent, and mny be 
referred to when the history of its pristine 
magnificence shall be contrasted with the 
desolation that, at no distant period, is 
likely to succeed it:-—"Although, in the 
very environs, of Delhi, there are striking 
evidences of the power of man over the 
work of his hands, and of the possibility 
of completely destroying vast cities, it re¬ 
mains to be seen if such strength lies in the 
hands of civilisation, and whether it did not 
pass away with the race of barbaric con¬ 
querors, Delhi is, or was, famous for its 
gold and silver embroidery, and its worked 
shawls and laces : but that trade is already 
withering. The mechanics, it is trub* res¬ 
cued their quarter by a ransom, some of 
which has been remitted to them, but only 
some half-dozen of these skilled artisan# ® re , 
Bow permitted to remain in the town ; and 
thus the trade will die out, or seek shelter 
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elsewhere. The-Delhi jewellers have be¬ 
come pejilars and packmen* One of these 
people, n famous engraver, who lias the 
j names of crowned heads in Europe, and 
many great Indians, in his hook of customers, 
showed us the impression of a seal made 
for the ex-king of Delhi; and added, that he 
had to summon him to the court of law 
before lie was paid for his labour. Aa 
itinerant jeweller, who displayed as part of 
his valuables certain worthless hits of paper, 
in the shape of promissory notes from 
English officers and ladies, to pay certain 
sums of rupees and interest which he as¬ 
sured ns he never received, was one of 
the greatest sufferers hy the revolt, * What 
could 1 dn? J said he; 1 the sepoys rushed in 
at once, and guarded the gates. Had I 
tried to get out, I should have been robbed 
and killed* So 1 had to remain* and the 
sepoys came and took all my jewels. Then 
the siege began; and then the English took 
the city* and your soldiers broke in, and 
cleared off what the sepoys bad left/ Tire 
people say that Delhi will never recover the 
siege, do what we like; and that it will not 
be much affected, one way or other, by any 
effort of ours to make it prosperous, or the 
reverse. f You will not act/ they say, * like 
th e M fill ra 11 as o r the Pe rsi a ns* You ml 1 n ot 
destroy holy places which they spared, or 
j waste the people with universal massacres; 
but the thousands who depended on the 
court of Delhi arc gone for ever. You close 
the city gates against all but a few; and 
there arc none now who care for Delhi, 
except those to whom it would be a sacred 
place, iff all its buildings were razed to the 
| ground/ J> * 

However this mny have been as it con¬ 
cerns the native population, it is quite clear 
I that the policy which recommended the 
demolition of the fortifications of the city, 
the divergence of the iuteuded railway, the 
levelling of the city gates, ami the ahatidoii- 

* In closing the remarks connected with Delhi, 
Mr. Russell says— 11 1 shall not attempt a description 
of the city—of its grand canal—Of the mosques—of 
i the historical spots sacred to Mussulmans—of the 
ruins of the indent city some miles away—of the 
fantastic grandeur of the Kootub, or of the great 
mausoleums* where, a small stone in a Tinge 
setting, repose some fanned members of the Imperial 
house of the Mogul;—among which, the invcHtigB.- 
tions of the inquiring traveller may sometimes re- 
; edve very peremptory and characteristic interrup¬ 
tion. The morning 1 visited the Kootub, 1 bad a 
. great wish to climb me interior of the fam- 
, tuatic and extraordinary monumental pillar which 
: stands in the midst of the ruins—a tapering cylinder 
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meat to ttecay of its palaces and temples, had j 
been overruled; and that, instead of utter 
neglect, the prospect of a more cheerful 
future had already dawned upon the ouee 
imperial city* Thus, by the beginning of j 
October, the old fort of Selimghuv had been j 
effectually repaired, the magazine removed | 
Into the palace, and two heavy batteries 
were in progress of erection near the latter, 
to command the Chant!nee Chouk* The | 
railway, which was to have been diverted 
from the city, had been again marked out 
upon the plan to follow its original track; j 
and, on the whole, it became doubtful whe¬ 
ther, instead of demolition and abandon¬ 
ment, there was not to be restoration and ; 
aggrandisement for Delhi. 

Before resuming the narrative of current 
events in the progress of the war, from July 
to the close of the year, it may be permitted 
to refer to a most interesting letter respect¬ 
ing the final disposition of the Europeans 
murdered at Lucknow, on the 19th of the 
previous November. The communication 
was dated from Lucknow, August 2$rd, 1 
1858, and was as follows;-— 

“As anything tending to throw light on | 
the fate of some of our helpless e mm try men ■ 
is always interesting, I give you the follow¬ 
ing particulars of the disposal of the remains 
of Sir C. jM. Jackson, Captain Orr, and 
Sergeant-major Norton,t us related by a 
Madraasee who came with Havelocks force 
to the relief, ami was one of the few with 
General Neill when that officer was killed— 
himself escaping by rushing into a house 
held hy the sepoys, and declaring he was of 
the Sweeper caste, ami faithful to the be¬ 
gum. This man states, that the unfortunate I 
gentlemen were killed on the 19th of No- 
vemher, the day S\r Colin Campbell relieved 
the garrison; and that their bodies were left 
lying about one hundred yards outside the 
gateway of the Kaiserbagh, After the 1 
chief lmd retired, the Madrassee, with other | 

of sculptured stone, as high m St. Paul's, and eu- 1 
graved like a fine gem from the base to the summit. 1 
My infirmities, however, prohibited the attempt, 
very fortunately for myself; for it appeared that a 
leopard hiid taken up his residence In a recess in I 
the dark interior staircase, and that he had, on the 
verv previous day, attacked and nearly killed a 
native at the foot of the pillar* Safia J ling's tomb 
was also the residence, at this time, of a ‘gar nr 
leopard, which carried otF several locate and sheep, 
and had eaten some bullocks ] but none of our party 
were in a condition for hunting, and the tiger (or 
ourselves) escaped ** — Vide Letter of special cor res¬ 
pondent, of the Times, Sept. 3rd, 1858. 
t See antet pp. 93, 94. 
































prisoners, was brought out to bury the 
remains, They wcre tied arm to arm ; and 
in the waistcoat pocket of one of thcnij 
described as a short person, a prayerbook 
was found, Another had a jiugnl bullet 
sticking in the left ride. All the bodies 
were dressed in European clothes, excepting 
one, who wore native shoes, A. leathern 
helmet-shaped hat lay near another. All 
three were* in a-row, lying on their backs: 
their faces and hands were so black f rom 
decomposition, that at fir>t the Madraasee 
thought they must be native^ A trench 
was near; and, according to orders, he 
I helped to untie their arms, and assisted to 
place them in it. They were interred one 
above the other, and the Imt and book 
placed on the body of the uppermost. The 
sepoys looking on were indulging in jests ; 
addressing each other, they inquired who 
these great men were, One said they were 
| new governors; when the others shouted, 

' Oh yes—this is the governor of Madras ; 
that of Bombay; and the other of Bengal 1 
This was the harden of their song till 
mother* earth took its owti unto herself 
, again; but the bright spirits that once 
I dwelt within those perishable tenements, 
were forever beyond any earthly require¬ 
ment. On receiving the above information, 
Captain H utclu n so n, the m i 1 i t ary sceretary 
to the chief commissioner, determined to 
find, if possible, the Inst resting-place of the 
bmvc men thus mercilessly sacrificed to 
sepoy vengeance; and taking with him the 
Mad rosace, they started oh the search from 
a gateway of the Kuiserbagti, which the 
: man recognised as the one near which the 

gentlemen were murdered. After n long 
search, and much conversation with native 
carpenters and masons, who had apparently 
seen the lust fortifications constructed, he 
ascertained the spot where a house bad 
stood, under cover of which the Madras see 
remembered crouching on his way to inter 
the bodies, and from which point he Hoped 
to trace his next landmark—a kutcha wall 
After digging and clearing away much rub¬ 
bish. everything was found in* described by 
the M&drassee* Then came the difficulty of 
tracing a mud wall, along winch he bad 
gone, until he reached a trench, in which 
the bodies were interred. The carpenters 
remembered the existence of a wall; but 
not the least trace of it now remained. At 
length a point was decided on to which it 
ran, when the Mad ns see declared that the 
BOught-fcr trench lay about thirty feet in 


the direction of the Chuttur Munshl; but 
here Captain Hutchinson wm completely 
foiled. The first day the carpenters main¬ 
tained no trench had existed there at ail; 
and, on the second, imagined tht>y recollected 
a trench, but that it had been completely 
swallowed up, and dug out in the vast canal ; 
the mutineers dug round the Kniserbagh, 1 
in their last for till cations thrown up. Th 
ground was examined very Carefully; but 
the bones of our murdered country men 1 
were not found, It was curtail), however, 
that the locality was within fifty yards 
either way. As they then stood at the 
junction of two or three newly-fanned 
roads, it has now been decided to raise a 
immoment on the spot, with an inscription 
recording the names, and the words, ‘ Vic¬ 
tims of 1857/ The last rites could not be 
performed; but the piavcrbook on the 
uppermost body silently w Inspired the 
Christian h:trifd-service for the dead/' 

It will be remembered, that a force, under 
Sir Hope Grant, marched from Lucknow 
on the 21st of July, for the purpose of oc¬ 
cupying Eyenbad, and also of relieving 
Maun Sing, who was then beleaguered in 
his fortress of Shah gunge by n large rebel 
force* Both these objects were accom¬ 
plished; but while the English troops wore 
yet fourteen miles from Fyzabad, the rebel 
commanders broke ap their army into three 
divisions, and decamped with auch haste, 
that the troops Had no chance whatever of 
Coming up with them. The. first and second 
of those divisions, it was ascertained, hud 
taken the direction of Sultan pore, on the 
Goomlee ; and a column was forthwith dis¬ 
patched, under Brigadier FTorsford, in pur¬ 
suit, The force arrived before Sul tan port 1 
on the 12th of August, and, on the follow¬ 
ing day, after a strong resistance, it oceu 
pied the town; find, having driven the rebels 
across the river, shelled them on the oppp* 
rite bank. As they were not pursued by 
the brigadier, they regained courage, anti • 
returning to the bank of the Goomtee, j 
opened n severe fire on the town; their | 
main body, under the command of the 
Amaithce rajah, and said to be 16,000 
strong, being at Hussein pore, four miii'ti 
west of the English position at Sul taupe rc. 

At this place, a chief of importance, named - 
Beni Mad bo, joined the rebel army, and 
called upon the talookdars of Buns warn to 
oppose the Sultnnpore column* 

On the 29th of July, General Grati^ 
entered Evzabad, axul, on the 30th,, Maim 
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Si'tog, who 3md been relieved fit Shahgttfige, 
cnme into the camp. Of this individual, 
who occupied an important position through¬ 
out the progress of the revolt, the following 
iv tails may he considered interesting* A 
few years previous, two brothers, Bticktawar 
Sing nod I>unmn Sing, were in the military 
service of the nawab, Saadut All Khan, of 
Oude—the second-named holding a com¬ 
mand under the chuckledar of the Fyzabad 
district* Tie there married the daughter 
of a Brahmin, Gunga Misar; and his first 
act was to eject his father-in-law, and seisst; 
upon his village, which thus became the 
foundation of the Bamauiah/ J or pur¬ 
chased estate, as Maim Sing's dominions 
arc generally styled, in reference to the 
supposed mode of acquisition, and as con¬ 
trasted with territory passing by adoption 
or descent* From this small begimxi rig, 
1>arson advanced till he reached the dignity 
of chuckledar; and, after adding one by 
one to his villages, left at bis death a vast 
territorial property to his son. Maun Sing, 
who, at the period of the outbreak, was the 
recognised owner of 7f?l villages* An indi¬ 
vidual possessing the influence that so large 
a property'unto rally invested him with, was 
not one to be rashly irritated, and certainly 
not to he wantonly injured; mid yet, iu 
1856, a year preceding the outbreak, this 
man was chased out of his estates by a 
regiment of the Company's cavalry, upon a 
pica of default in payment of a head-rent or 
assessment to govern me nr, which he ob¬ 
jected to as enormous and unjust. This 
affront was in some way or other condoned, 
tmd lie returned to one of his residences 
near Fy&abad, where he continued Until 
symptoms of disaffection among the troops 
at that station became apparent. At that 
time he was upon the most amicable terras 
with the English authorities, and had 
offered • n secure the safety of the women 
and children ©1 the station, in the event of 
their being imperilled* Unfortunately this 
moment was chosen by the chief commis¬ 
sioner at Lucknow to renew the iusult of 
the previous year, by placing him under 
arrest, as H n suspicions person, likely to be 
troublesome in the then state of the coun¬ 
try*” From this indignity, he was, after 
much difficulty, released, at the earnest 
solicitation, and upon the protest, of the 
superintendent commissioner at Fyzabad, 
w ho appreciated the value of his friendship 
at the crisis too evidently approaching. 
Maun Sing’s revenge for the unprovoked 
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wrongs was indeed magnanimous; he had 
no sooner been released from captivity, than 
he exerted himself to provide for the safety 
of English fugitives from Fyzahad, tweiUy- 
saveii of whom he conveyed to his fortress 
at Simh^iuge, and there protected them 
until the taint of rebellion infected his own 
people ; when he informed the officers under 
1 is roof, that the troops were clamorous for 
their lives, and ho could no longer protect 
them, though he Would answer for the safety 
of the women and children.* Ultimately 
the whole of the fugitives were put on 
board some boats secured by him for the 
purpose, and were conveyed down the river 
to Gopalpore, where they contracted in 
safety ii util they could be forwarded to 
Allahabad* In September, the importance 
of his friendship appeared manifest to the 
government; and, on the 12th of that 
month, the governor-general in council, by 
a telegram to General Out ram, referred to 
the chief in the following terras :— 

“ Matin Sing may be assured, that iT he continues 
to giv< 1 1 ^rnor-gencral effective proof of hh 

fidelity and good-will, his position in Oude will be at 
least m good as it Waft before the Uritiah govern¬ 
ment assumed the ::d oini&trafion of the country; 
while the proprietors In Oude, who have deserted 
the government, will lose their possessions, 

“ Whatever promise® may have been made to 
Maun Sing, or to others, by Sir Henry Lawrence, 
are confirmed, and shall be fully redeemed* None* 
however, have been reported Lo me," 

Almost immediately after this communi¬ 
cation, it seems that Maun Sing, instigated 
by a report no doubt purposely spread to 
entrap him into hostilities with the govern¬ 
ment, collected a large body of troops, and, 
placing himself at their bend, was said lo 
have joined the forces of the begum at 
Lucknow. There is no proof that he ac¬ 
tually joined, or that he personally took rui 
active part iu, any operations of the rebel 
army, although it was rumoured that a por¬ 
tion, of his followers manned a battery 
against the Bailie guard* until its relief by 
General Out rain on the 25 th of September, 
This conduct of the rajah was afterwards 
explained, as appears by the following com* 
munlcation from Captain Bruce, for Major- 
goner at Outram, to the governor-general:—- 

(Telegraphic.) '* Cawnpore, October 21st, 18a7. 

<£ Rajah Mann Sin? has written to me, with 
meioaure for General Outram. Tlw purport of thf.se 
h as followsSay a he never intended to go to 
Lucknow at all, bad not the ranee of the late 
* See vok i, p. m 










































Bai&h Buk**war Sing, there by the 

rabssls* He went with Mr* Gubkina’ (of Benares] 
sanction to meue her; he could not get away until 
tilt the rel>elR opposed the British at AmrinbrL£n * he 
seiaed this opportunity of W^eqiegf her, m&k'ng every 
arrangenient to move batk twenty eo^^ froliv buck'* 
now! He swears .on his oath, op to this time, he 
did not connect himself with the rebels* It was 
willed his name now should be Gonneeted with 
the rebels, and himself fell under dispkasimi of 
coVRmmvnt th.ua* He suddenly heard the rebels 
were defeated, and the British, attacking % place, 
were about to disgrace hh majesty'* seraglio, He 
ft once marched to protect it r for he h id emeu the 
Unrf* salt. If the general view* with justice his 
actions, he will see that ho did not join the rebels. 
He protected the British authorities in bh district, 
and could not keep himself aloof from protecting 
the king's honour* Now he Is ready to obey all 
goTemment order*; and if his vakeebslife be spared, 
he will submit the whole facts: he hopes the general 
mlI Let him know hU design, that he may catty 
it out* 

«To this letter I sent the following reply;—'‘I. 
have received vour letter and inclosure for General 
On tram* The British do no injury to helpless 
women and children* however humble their rank ; 
and you ought to have known that those of the 
king would not have been dishonoured* I have 

written to-day to General Out ram, w ho h now in 
the Lucknow residency j and in, the mean Lime, if 
\ou are really friendly to the British government, 
you are desired at once to withdrawal your men 
from Lucknow, and communicate with the chief 
commissioner* I have #♦ nt to tell your vakeel, that 
if be? Kkes to com r in and see rue, be will meet with 
bo injury/—The vakeel has since come, and having 
expressed his master's witliftgnos* 1ri comply with 
the tfcims of my letter, departed fur Lucknow/' 

That Maim Sing was truthful m Ms 
avowal of motives* and non-pattieipatiou in 
the objects of the rebels, may be burly in- 
ferred from the following passage in a tele-' 
gram from the lieutenant-governor of the 
Central Provinces, to the governor-gen oral 
dated on the 13 th of the month:—“"Nana 

| Sahib has returned from Lucknow to Put- 

: tchpore Chowrasaie* opposite Bitboor, hav¬ 
ing had a tunt-vp with Maun Sing before he. 

! left” 

At tiny rate, it cannot be denied that 
there was, throughout the entire cpnduct jf 
this chief, a glow uf chivalric disinterested¬ 
ness mui recklessness of personal safety that 
eminently distinguished him from others of 
his influential countrymen, He had Ten¬ 
dered to the Company's government benefits 
for insults offer A and im a toned for- he 
had protected itn fugitive subjects; and he 
had now advanced in arms towards Luck- 
jtdw, to rescue a female relative from the 
hands of the rebels, and had then with- 

* The lady referred to was a widow of the uncle 
of Maun Blog* See preceding page* 


drawn ; but learning that the honour of his 
sovereigii {for such the king ol Oude stilt 
was, until his allegiance had been formally 
transferred to the English government) uas 
likely to be imperilled by the wild license 
of a conquering army, lie again came for* 
ward to protect the inviolability of the 
zenana. In none of these acts can we trace j 
any fair indication of hostility to the Bri¬ 
tish* According to the testimony of Mr. j 
Rees,f Maun Sing stood iu the first rank 
mong the most distinguished of the '** in- 
mryent” (?) rajahs, mid the most powerful 
landed barons of the kingdom of Cude j and 
the testimony of that author, which j* cer¬ 
tainly not marked by any strong bias in 
favour of the chief, exonerates him from 
the charge of active co-operation in the 
rebellion. He says—" During the whole of 
the siege, I believe his troops (10,000 in 
number) neve? aided the other insurgents j 
iu their operations against us; but pro- j 
served u sort of armed neutrality/* Mr* 
Bees further states, thm, 11 shortly after Sir 
James On tram's assumption ol the com¬ 
mand of the Gude field force, SLuui Sing 
jient a messenger to him, offering to medi¬ 
ate with the rebel government for the safety 
of the prisoners in its hands, and stipulating 
for a guarantee, as the price of his doing so, 
and fighting on the side of the British, that 
his own life would bo spared, and all Ms 
estates be restored* He was to hi to with¬ 
draw his troops and return to his estate. 
Government was generous, and would no 
doubt act well towards him; but ho must 
trust to that generosity alone* After this/^ 
observes Mr* Bees, if Maim Sing had the 
insolence to offer to escort our women, chil¬ 
dren, and wounded to Cawnpore, with his 
10,000 men 1 This would have been like 
entrusting the safety of a flock to a wolf* 
We had learned to distrust natives now/* 
So much for opinion ou the spot. To a dis- ■ 
tant observer it might appear possible, that 
whatever seemed doubtful or unfriendly #u 
the part of this powerf ul chief, could have 
fairly been attributed to the distrust of him 
unworthily manifested at the early stage of | 
the revolt, and never entirely concealed 
even in the face of bis most generous and | 
disinterested services* i 

By the middle of September, the general 
aspect of affairs in Otide was considered 
satisfactory; and with the exception ot the , 
military operations then, progressing in ihc 
t Fermml ftarratm of the qf Luckmm 
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neighbourhood of SulUiipore, matters looked 
hopeful. The districts then m the hands of 
the British were represented m lying in m 
ellipse, of which Lucknow nud Durriabad 
were foci—the ends of one diameter being 
Cmvnpore and Fyzabad, which cities were 
situated almost cine cast and west of each 
other* The civil jurisdiction of the govern¬ 
ment extended, on an average, to about 
twenty-five miles round Lucknow, a id 
nearly the same distance round Durriabad; 
and the line of communication was uninter¬ 
rupted from C&wupore to rVaabad, border¬ 
ing upon the Go ruck pore district in the 
North-West Province* To the south of 
this region, the rebels, under different 
leaders,"and in various districts, numbered j 
in the aggregate about 45,000 men and 30 
guns; and to the north were the forces of 
the begum and her partisans, the sum of 
whose power was represented by about 
00,000 men and 50 gnus. These numbers 
were exclusive of about 6,000 men under 
Balia JUo, at Bareitch, and such gathering 
as might still adhere to the Naim Sahib, 
who had escouced himself in the fort of 
Churda, in the north-east of Oude. It was 
therefore ,evident that some heavy* work 
was still before the British troops, when the 
arrival of cold weather should enable them 
to resume operations of magnitude in the 
op e u fid d. A m o n g th e vi ] 3 ag era an tl to wn s- 
people matters were quietly settling down, 
and many of the chief gcmimUrs appeared 
desirous to send in offers of submission 
and allegiance; but were prevented doing 


so with safety by the numerous bands of 
rebels that were scattered over the coun¬ 
try* The great event, however, to which 
all eyes were now directed, was the ap¬ 
proaching campaign in Oude* It was 
naturalJy assumed, that the plan of that 
campaign had been formed by the com¬ 
mander-in-chief upon principles that would 
lead to the most successful result; but \t 
was also remembered that the tactics of the 
enemy were to avoid any grand operations, 
and to harass and wear out the European 
tie ops by an incessant repetition of forced 
marches and tedious and desultory engage- 
mfcnrs in a country dHIicult of passage; a plan 
which would necessarily render the forthcom¬ 
ing campaign one of extreme embarrassment. 
The great problem to be solved was, not 
how to defeat the enemy, but how to reach 
them, spread as they wer** over a vast ex¬ 
tent of country, interspersed with wide and 
interminable jungles and intricate passes, 
and studded with fortresses in every direc¬ 
tion—under circumstances, also, that ren¬ 
dered it next to impossible to bring the 
rebels to bay, and at the Name time to pre¬ 
serve the European sol diets from the deci¬ 
mating effects of exposure to the sun* Wis¬ 
dom and energy Were, however, paramount 
both in the counei 1 -chambex and thc camp; 
and the hearts of the loyal in India and in 
Europe, were calmed by the assurance that 
the direction of affairs was in the hands of 
men whose past achievements indisputably 
entitled them to all confidence as to the 
future* 


I 


To preserve the continuity of our narrative, 
it will be necessary to take advantage qf the 
opportunity afforded by a cessation of im¬ 
port mi t military operation* in the revolted 
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districts, to revert to the state of public 
affairs at the seat of the Auglo-lnd ian gov¬ 
ernment. 

The extreme unpopularity of Viscount 
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Canning at an early stage of the insurrec¬ 
tionary movement, has already been noticed; 
and the feeling adverse to his general policy 
was greatly extended by; the measures intro- 
' dncod by him for restricting the press, as 
i well as by the tone of d tsmu rage men t with 
] which all suggestions for the maintenance 
l af tranquillity in the home presidency were 
met by his lordship in council. One con¬ 
sequence of the feeling thus engendered was 
; shown in a petition to the queen from the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, which prayed for 
the immediate recall of the governor-gen¬ 
eral ;* and in another petition to the parlia¬ 
ment of the United Kingdom, in which the 
British inhabitants of Calcutta prayed that 
measures might be adopted for substituting 
the direct government of the crown in place 
of that of the East India Company,*) - in 
reference to whose mismanagement the fol¬ 
lowing strong allegations were submitted:— 
j " Your petitioners can look for ntf redress to 
i the powers to whom the government of this 
great country is delegated, they having 
j shown themselves unequal to the task. 
The government of the East India Com- 
' pany have neither men, money, nor credit; 

what credit they had was destroyed by their 
! conduct in the lust financial operations. 
The army has dissolved itself; the trea¬ 
suries have either been plundered by the 
rebels, or exhausted by the public service, 

I and a loan even at six per cent, would 
scarcely find subscribers/ 1 The petitioners 
further aaid-~ f * The system under which the 
country 1ms been hitherto governed—utterly , 
antagonistic as it has ever been to the en¬ 
couragement of British settlement and *m- 
* terpribu ill India, has entirely failed to pre¬ 
serve the power of the queen, to ivin the 
affections of the natives, or to secure the 
confidence of the British in India," 

These weighty cliurges had certainly, to a 
great extent, been w arranted by the effects 
of the policy adopted by Lord Calming and 
his immediate predecessors; and, as we have 
already observed, u there were truths enun¬ 
ciated in the petitions that it was impossible 
to deny, and that it had now become 
hazardous to neglect the serious considera¬ 
tion of/ 1 Even among the most cautious 
observers of Lord Canning 1 ® administrative 
policy, who at the moment thought it but 
just to abstain from avowed censure, there 
were many who did not deny that, in t he midst 
of the unprecedented difficulties with which 
the govern or-general had to contend, errors 
| # See vol. L, p. 502, f /fil'd., p. 697, 
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of action or of judgment might have been 
committed j and the pertinacious incredulity j 
with which the early rumours of the gather¬ 
ing storm were received at Calcutta, and i 
thence officially transmitted to the home 
government, certainly did not tend to ®n- 
courage confidence on 'the part of the Euro¬ 
pean comm unity of Bengal in the wisdom of 
the government, Possibly, much of the 
irritation that existed in the popular mind 
during the early stages of the revolt, might 
have been accounted for by the want of tact 
cm the part of those to whom the govern¬ 
ment had delegated responsible duties at a 
perilous crisis, and some of whom had shown 
themselves utterly incompetent to deal , 
with the circumstances around them; while ! 
the odium of their inefficiency fell with 
redoubled weight upon the individual by ! 
whom they had been entrusted with au¬ 
thority. 

At the first outbreak of the revolt, it is 
quite obvious that the Indian government | 
could not have used any language, or , 
adopted any general line of action/that 
would, at the same lime, have satisfied the 
European and the native populations. White, I 
every Englishman was filled with alarm and 
with just indignation, professions of impar¬ 
tiality and of confidence in the good-will 
of the natives, jarred against the prevalent 
desire for vengeance, and the irritated pride 
of race* (Qn the other hand, the loyal feel¬ 
ing of every yet faithful Hindoo and Mus¬ 
sulman might have been destroyed, if official 
proclamations had echoed the language 
adopted by the press and in private society. \j 
Lord Canning might perhaps have been 
more careful to soothe the susceptibilities 
of his alarmed and enraged countrymen; 
but it was his most pressing duty to take 
care that a mere military mutiny, which ac 
the outset it appeared to he, was not goaded 
on, by injudicious treatment, to a great na¬ 
tional revolt. With this object before him, 
the governor-general, m the case of the 
doubtful regiments, affected to hope even 
against hope; and, in some degree, it was 
afterwards found that, by this appearance 
ol confidence, he succeeded in giving the 
Company’s government a fresh hold on the 
loyalty of a large portion of the people of 
India. There was a purpose in the public 
and almost ostentatious display of his de¬ 
termination that, in the midst of the anarchy 
which raged over the country, all subjects 
of the Company’s government should be 
equal before the law. If by this he offended 
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the English residents of the capital, the 
con sequences were likely to fall on himself 
personally; while the advantages derivable 
from the gratitude and confidence of the 
native com reunify, would be secured by his 
act to the government and the country. It 
has been truly observed, "that politicians 
trained under a free constitution, seldom de¬ 
sire that their rulers should be found in 
advance of a papular movement; public 
feeling supplies the force which is required 
for great achievements; and it in the busi¬ 
ness of high functionaries, by regulating 
the impulse, to take care that it is not 
wasted iii a wrong direction.” In the pre¬ 
sent instance, the nation was unanimous in 
the determination, at whatever cost, to effect 
the restoration of its supremacy, and the 
punishment of the guilty ■ but its best efforts 
might have been thrown away, if the 
supreme government had, from deference to 
wild clamour and reckless indignation, given 
occasion for general disaffection among the 
mil lions of its Indian subjects. The Calcutta 
malcontents were, however, aide to console 
themselves by [lie reflection, that the neglect 
of compliance with their wishes for the es- 
tablisium^nt 0 f martial law, implied, iu a cer¬ 
tain sense, absolute coni!deface in their own 
loyalty. It was probably anticipated by' 
the governor-general, that the disappointed 
would become agitators; but he had no fear 
that any contingency would convert them 
info rebels. At the worst, even if the re¬ 
sults of his policy had coufirmed their 
gfoottucst predictions, he knew that he 
could have commanded their wealth, rod 
even their lives, to ward off the dangers 
they had denounced, and to the suppression 
of which they pad pledged themselves ; and, 
in the meanwhile, he felt that he would be 
justified in disarming a more possible enemy 
by generous forbearance and undisguised 
confidence, than by con fining himself to 
merely streugthenitig the attachment of 
natural and tried friends, from among 
whom no possible chance of danger could 
arise. 

As time progressed, the fact became 
daily more apparent, that the governor- 
general had deserved well of his country, 
and was entitled to its most generous inter¬ 
pret:'.! ion of his conduct. He had prose¬ 
cuted the war with vigour to the utmost 
limit of his means, and had also preserved 
the loyalty of the great bulk of the native 
populations. The capture of Delhi, the 
relief of Lucknow, the victory at Cawupore, 
386 


alike reflected a portion of the honour ac¬ 
quired by each on the administrative head 
at Calcutta; while the unbroken tran¬ 
quillity of the province under lii« imme¬ 
diate care, and the good feeling manifested 
by many of the native princes, might fairly 
be attributed to the calm and thoughtful 
policy which, with a generous disregard of 
hia own personal feelings, he consistently 
pursued through the hurricane of opinions 
that raged around his path. 

At length, the mure influential portions 
of the community—the gen try , land owners, 
and capitalists of Bengal and tile neigh¬ 
bouring provinces— 1 showed they had not 
been insensible to the prudent impartiality 
of Lord Canning 7 ** language and conduct. 
In two energetic and well-written addresses, 
they thanked him for his resistance to the 
clamour against the native populations, and 
congratulated him on the success of the 
British arms at Delhi. More than 2,000 
memorialists reminded the government of 
the fact, that "natives of Bengal—men, 
women, and children—have, in every part 
of the scene of the mutinies, been exposed 
to the same rancour, and treated with the 
same cruelty, which the mutineers and 
their misguided countrymen have displayed 
to the British within their reach/* The 
memorialists recognised ns equal merits, 
the determination to crush the disaffected 
and rebellious, and the resolution to protect 
and reassure the loyal and obedient. Every 
ciril and military official, every soldier, and 
almost every European upon the soil of 
India, might have claimed to share this 
credit of the vigour -that had been dis¬ 
played; but the honour of steadily dis¬ 
criminating between the rebels and the 
peaceful community, was assigned, by the 
common voice of enemies and friends, prin¬ 
cipally to the governor-general A second 
memorial, bearing 5,000 signatures, more 
directly referred to the demands put forth 
in the Calcutta petition to which we hare 
already referred,* "It has become noto¬ 
rious/* said the memorialists, " throughout 
this laud, that your lordship's administra¬ 
tion has been assailed by faction, and as¬ 
sailed faeeaxiso your lordship in council has 
refused compliance with capricious de¬ 
mands, and to treat the loyal portion of the 
Indian population m rebels; because your 
lordship luis directed that jnmtehrrieiiL for 
odeuces against the state should bo dealt 
out with discrimination; because your 

* Set vol i f p. 502. 
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lordship, having regard for the future, has 
not pursued n policy uf xmiveraaj irritation 
and unreasoning violence ; and dually, be¬ 
cause your lordship lias confined coercion 
and punishment vvilbiti necessary and poli¬ 
tic limits* 

The 1 importance of such declarations ms 
the above, did not m much rest upon the 
soundness of the reasoning, or the accuracy 
of the statements, contained in them, m 
upon the position and inllucnce of the indi¬ 
viduals from wboiu they cmanaged, and the 
effect they were likely to produce upon 
native opinion. The Calcutta opponents to 
Lord Canning's administration, complained 
that the wishes and opinions of aliens were 
placed in emu petition with their own, and 
that the policy eulogised by the former, 
had been adopted in preference to that 
recommended by themselves ; hut, fortu¬ 
nately, the government of India remem* 
bered that its subjects were principally 
Indian6; and that although rajahs and 
zemindars, talookdare and merchants, might 
possibly he j^rftdbus, yet it would have 
been exceedingly inconvenient if their mx 
questioned influence over their countrymen 
had been employed to embarrass the gov¬ 
ernment, Lord Canning happily discerned 
the true policy to be adopted ; ;md if, io 
pursuing it, he occasionally seemed to in¬ 
cline too much to n system of conciliation, 
it must be remembered, also, that his error 
was on the side of prudence, iiuce ho had 
not only to suppress and extinguish the 
fires of a w hi e-spreading rebellion, but to 
he careful that, in doing so, he did not 
render British rub in India impossible for 
the time to cume. 

During the months of September and 
October, 1857, the proceedings of the 
supreme council of India appeared to find 
httb favour in the eves of the journalists of 
Calcutta; and nynours circulated upon the 
alleged authority of advices from London, 
by which, on one day, the immediate recall 
of Viscount Canning, and the appointment 
of Earl Granville as governor-general, were 
confidently affirmed. Qn auother, the Earl 
of Mibnborongh was declared to bo the 
sage to whose wisdom and moderation the 
future destinies of India were again to be 
entrusted; this canard being succeeded by 
another, giving the date or the cabinet 
council at which the recall of Lord Canning 
was determined upon, and the promotion 
of Lord Elphinsfcmie from the government 
of Bombay, to the exalted position of gov- j 


erncr-genera1 of India, It is saperlhious to 
observe, that the foundation tor these 
various rumours wore simply based upon 
the imagination of the authors of them, 
and that the only point, but one, upon 
which the Calcutta journals were agreed at 
this particular juncture, was the utter 
ignorance of each in respect to the inten¬ 
tion of the home government and the 
Court of Directors, The exceptional point 
had reference to the government notifica¬ 
tion of the I9tU of September, which pan! 
h just tribute to the merits of the late Sir 
Henry Lawrence and Mr, J, JL Calvin** 
The reappointment of General Outram to 
the chief commissionersliip. of Oude, in 
place of Sir Henry Lawrence, and to the 
command of the troops in the Diuapore 
and Cawi!pore divisions, was also received 
with unanimous satisfaction and approval. 
The private ruinate of the governor-general, 
on the death of Sir Henry Lawrence, h;is 
already been given ;f and the folio wing ia 
the government notification:— 

“Fort; William, Foreign Department, 19th Sent, 1857. 

“Notification .—The right honourable the g6t- 
eim>>general in council having appointed a suc¬ 
cessor to the late Sir Henry Lawrence, K.C.R., m 
the post of chief commissioner of Oitde, desires to take 
tin. opportunity of testifying publicly in this form, 
as he has already testified in addressing the 1 Ion. 
Court of Directors, the deep sorrow with which 
he laments the loss of that eminent mao, la the 
course of a service extending oyer thirty-five years 
in Burmuh, in Afghanistan, in Nep&ui, in lho Punjab, 
and in Raj poo tana, Sir Henry Lawrence was ilia- 
tinguishtd ibr high ability, devoted zeal, and gen¬ 
erous and self-denying exertions for the welfare 
of those around him. As a soldier, an adminis¬ 
trator, and a statesman, he has earned a reputation 
amongst the foremost, Impressed with a sense of 
Ms great qualifications, the govern or-general in 
council selected him to be chief commissioner in 
Quel&. In that pomion, from the first appearance 
of disaffection amongst the troops quartered in the 
province, his conduct was marked by foresight, calm 
judgment, and courage; and if anything could have 
aver ted the calamitous outbreak, which has been 
followed toy the temporary subversion of British 
authoriiv in (tads, tut, measures which wers take*' 
by Sir Henry Lawrence, und the confidence which all 
men, high and low, European and native, felt in hL 
energy, his wisdom, and his spirit of justice and 
kindLUness, would have accomplished that end. As 
long as there was any hope of restrain tog top 
wavering soldiery by appeals to their flense of duty 
and honour, he left no becoming means untried to 
conciliate them. When violent and open mutiny 
called for stem retribution, he did not shrink from 
the (lo him) uncongenial task of inflicting saver*.' 
punishment. When general disorder and aimed 
rebellion threatened, he was undaunted; uud the 
precautionary preparations which from i\w begin¬ 
ning hu had had in view, were earned out rapidly uiui 

* Sea 'ink, pn, 7 j 5G, f Sec nntti 9 p, 08. 
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effectually. He has been prematurely removed from 
the scene \ but it k due mainly to his exertions* 
judgment, and *ki\\ that the garrison of Lucknow 
has been able to defy the assaults of its assailants, 
and still main tains its ground. The loss of such a 
man hi the present circumstances of India is indeed 
a heavy public calamity* The governor-geneml in 
council deplores it. deeply, and desires to place on 
record hi? Appreciation of the eminent services, his 
admiration oi the high character, and his affectionate 
respect for the memory of Sir Henry Lawrence. 

“By order of the governor-general of India in 
council. 

fi 0. F. EdmONSTONK, Secretary to the 
(fawn meat of India/’ 

The native feeling in Calcutta was na¬ 
tural]? influenced by the mild and equable 
policy af the governor-general; and to 
manifest their appreciation of the efforts of 
his government for the maintenance of 
tranquillity at the capital, the chief Hindoo 
families in Calcutta resolved to dispense 
with the usual winchesj and other enter¬ 
tainments at the Puga festival, in conse¬ 
quence of the troubled state of the country ; 
and the leading Mohammedans also pre- 
tinted an address to the lieutenant-governor 
of Bengal, expressive of their satisfaction at 
the measures taken to prevent disturbances 
during the Mohumim* Meantime, rein¬ 
forcements of troops from Engl and began 
to arrive in the Hoogbjy, and the dawn of 
a brighter future for India wan gradually 
developed in the revival of the military 
prestige and uncompromising supremacy of 
its English rulers.* 

By the middle of October the reinforce¬ 
ments from England began to arrive in 
India, and public attention, in Calcutta, was 
principally directed to the reception and 
dispatch of troops to the various points of 
disturbance, and to the monetary operations 
of the government, which were rendered 

* The Calcutta Englishman, of September 22nd, 
1857* noticed arrivals in the following passage: 
— u Freeh European regiments are arriving. In 
particular, on Sunday, September the 20th, H.M.s 
93rd highlanders arrived in H.M/a ship Belle lale. As 
tne sh ip .arrived off Garden Reach* where were a party 
of ladies ami gentlemen, enjoying a day's pleasure in 
mo botanical gardens, the latter saluted them with 
the waving of handkerchiefs, am! the usual demon- 
at'-ations of welcome* On this, the men on board, 
who swarmed like bees along the chip's side, set 
up a elierr, which appeared *to make the welkin 
ring again r* this wn* several times repeated, ami 
followed hy the martial sound of the highland 
pibroch playing some of Scotland's national ahw. 
Much to the disappointment of the men, they have 
not as yet been able r o land, in consequence 'of 
the temporary difficulty experienced in obtain log 
suitable accninraodntTon for the number of troops 
daily expected from England, China, and elsewhere * 
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extremely embarrassing by tbe financial 
difficulties that had arisen from the dis¬ 
ordered state of the country, and the con¬ 
sequent? inability of the bank of Bengal to 
make further advances on government 
securities la some instances it was found 
bn practicable to rni.se money for immediate 
purposes on the deposit of state paper ; and 
the heavy sacrifices necessitated in conse¬ 
quence by the holders of such securities, 
had the effect of still further depressing 
the money-market, ami thereby compli¬ 
cating the difficulties under which the gov¬ 
ernment already laboured. The refusal of 
the bank came upon the public by surprise, 
and added considerably to the state of 
alarm and excitement occasioned by the 
insurrectionary proceedings in the North- 
Western Provinces; while the eagerness 
with which the occasion was seized by a 
large number efi inch go planters and railway 
con tractors, to press their claims to com¬ 
pensation for losses sustained through the 
mutiny, upon the notice of the government 
at the earliest possible moment, by no 
means tended to mitigate the anxieties of 
the governor-general and hk council, or to 
encourage a general feeling of confidence 
in the policy which had to develop itself 
amidst daily accumulating difficulties* 

With regard to the financial state of the 
Indian government at the time, it is to be 
observed, that at the close of 1856, five 
months only before the outbreak at Meerut, 
the balance-sheet of revenue and expendi¬ 
ture exhibited a deficiency of £972,791, to 
be provided for from the income of the 
ensuing year. The number of men in the 
Indian army, including all her majesty J s 
and the Company's troops, with the various 
contingents and irregular corps, officered 

but they have exposed a strong desire, w* am 
to I d, in di so ir, bark a a speedily as po* ri b I e, t o be o ff 
without delay 'Up and at them!' js their ery. 
It was in allusion to this galJanv regiment, < f which 
both officers and men st> highly distinguished them- 
selves during the late Crimean campaign, that 
the Parisian Charivari hit off a happy sketch, repre¬ 
senting a highlander keeping sentry upon the brink of 
a precipice, with his hack turned towards a Crimean 
Tartar and a French Zouave. f Upon thr' former 
expressing hU dread lest the highlander should take 
n step to the roar and be lost, he is reassured by the 
Zouave* who significantly enough replies 1 Ne 
craign.a rlen. men ami, ces Gaillerds 14 ne t^culetit 
jsrnim/ Neither do we think they will; if ever men 
were eager for the fray, it is they, The Ttju/tiwoulh 
and the lltm&laya, which were among the arrivals 
on September the IOth, both contain^ troops. 
The former we believe ia the first of the ahtp« sent 
from England with reinforcements.' 1 





































from the line, amounted* before the rebel¬ 
lion* to 323,823 men* The annual expense 
of maintaining this force was estimated at 
£10,417,369, or nearly ten millions and 
a-lrnlf sterling- At the end of 1857, not 
more than 100,000 of the native army were j 
in mutiny; find the expenses of the force, 
it was calculated, would be reduced, by con¬ 
sequent forfeiture, some three millions and 
a-half; but, on the other hand, recruiting 
was progressing in the Punjab and in 
Scinrte; so that the actual saving upou the 
estimates from tho revolt, could not he j 
taken at more than two millions. There 
were also, up to the beginning of October, 
about 30,000 troops on their way from 
England* the passage-money to be paid for 
each man being £49. The cost of the 
maintenance of these reinforcements could 
not bo calculated in India at less than 
; £2,000,000; and thus, in one item alone, 
the estimated saving from the pay and 
maintenance of the native army, was certain 
to be absorbed. There was then to be 
provided the one mill ion and a-half required ; 
\ to cover the expense of the passage, which 
was placed against the probable saving 
derived from the stoppage of public works. 
So far, therefore, the military expenses of 
the government appeared to he brought 
within the limits of the previous year’s 
expenditure; but a difficulty then arose, 
from the fact that not half the usual revenue 
was likely to be collected from the north- 
: west, and from some parts of Bengal; that 
vast expenses most be incurred in trans¬ 
mitting the European reinforcements to 
various parts of the country, and to meet 
the enhanced charges in the Punjab j it 
was, consequently, deemed impossible, by 
Indian financiers, that any government could 
conduct the affairs of the presidencies, and 
bring them to n successful issue, without 
large funds, which, as they could not be 
obtained from the resources of British 
India, had necessarily to be sought for in 
England. The disinclination of the Com¬ 
pany to raise money by a European loan, 
of course added to the difficulties of its 
servants in India; until at length, it was 
confidently asserted, that unless assistance 
was obtained from Europe, the government 
must come to a dead-lock. If We are not 
now,” said one of the most influential of 
the European community at Calcutta, 
“living in the times of Oehterlony and 
Malcolm; when the native army trusted so 
implicitly to British honour, that they sub¬ 


mitted to be kept twelve, and, in some 
instances, twenty mouths in arrears with¬ 
out a murmur. T he prestige of the British 
government has been sadly shaken) and it 
will only be by the most prompt imd ener¬ 
getic measures, and by the speediest and 
severest justice, that we shall return once 
more to those days when, to he an English¬ 
man in India, was to be respected and 
honoured, instead of to be hunted down 
and reviled/* 

Tim gross debt of the Anglo-Indian gov¬ 
ernment, at the commencement of 1857, 
amounted to £62,095,175~-equal to three 
times the ordinary revenue of the country; 
and involving an annual net. charge of 
£2,924,577 for interest. To meet the 
actual cost of government, taxation had been 
already strained to the utmost possibility 
of tension ; and every shilling that could be 
wrung from the people, by the ingenuity of 
the tax-collector, was grasped for the exi¬ 
gencies of the state* By the dose of the 
year the liabilities of the Company’s govern* 
merit had increased to uii enormous amount; 
while the resources, from which they should 
have been met, were by the same time fright¬ 
fully diminished* 

It was calculated that the increased 
charges upon revenue, arising from the 
rebellion, would amount, for the year 1857, 
to six millions sterling; and that including 1 
the losses by plunder of the public trea¬ 
suries* the destruction of public property, 
and tho non-collection of revenue, the deficit 
for the year would amount to between ten 
and fifteen millions of pounds; to meet which 
it was believed there were no oilier resources 
available than a heavy loan in the English 
market, or a vastly increased and oppressive 
system of taxation over a country already 
impoverished and fainting flutter the struggle | 
to which it had been exposed, and the in- , 
exorable grasp of tho tax-gatherer. That 
under such circumstances the administra¬ 
tion of Lord Canning should become un¬ 
popular, was but a natural consequence of 
his position, and of the tremendous respon- ; 
si bill ties that had suddenly devolved upon 
himself and his colleagues. 

. In the midst of the difficulty thus created, 

& scheme was at length devised by which ii 
might be oyer come, and the iucubtt$ of 
hopeless debt be removed from the shoulders 
of the government The main source of , 
revenue in India being derived from the 
land-tax, and it being notorious that in such j 
provinces as were exposed to an excessive i 
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sideration of the authorities by whom the 
arrest had been deemed justifiable; but, 
taking an English view of tho transaction, 
it certainly did not agree with onr notions 
of equity, to arbitrarily place an individual 
in confinement for an unlimited period, and 
refuse to enlighten him ns to tlie charges 
he might be called upon to answer. To 
any man, the loss of liberty would he doubly 
irksome under such circumstances; and 
it might be imagined that, in the case of 
one who had from his birth been &mv 
rounded by the pomp and indulgences 
of sovereignty> such a privation would be 
intensely Irksome. The sins of a race were, 
however, to be expiated in hU person; nod 
Wnjid All Shall, ex-king of Ouclo, separated 
from his family and adherents, remained 
a captive in the bands of those who bad 
overturned his throne, and wrenched the 
sceptre from life feeble grasp. 

The odium attached to the administration 
of Lord Canning, again became sensibly 
increased by the introduction of an act 
to the legislative cuitndJ, for regulating the 
possession of arms, which received the 
assent of the governor-general in October, 
]857, and met with the universal disappro¬ 
bation of the Christian inhabitants of Cal¬ 
cutta, who embodied their objection* to the 
measure in the following memorial to the 
governor-general in council :■— 

11 The < ^pectftil petition of the undersigned Chris¬ 
tian mhnbituaia of Calcutta, on behalf of |hemi||ve8 
and of ail the other Christian inhabitants of this presi* 
deucy T shoveth,—'Thai your petitioner-have read the 
not which passed the legtaUtive cnimri! on lh t ‘ 5 th of 
September, and received the afisent .of »he governor- 
general on tbs 12th instant ; and have observed, with 
alarm and regWJi-* t the said net Is framed so a 9 to 
apply to all the unofficial downs alike without dbti ac¬ 
tion, within the diwtrkts to whirh it shall be extended, 
by order of the govern nr-gonerd ip council, or of the 
eapeutr.e government of any place. The object and 
justification of such ?iu act being, as your petitioners 
conceive, to enable the government to take arms out 
of tlic hand* of disaffected and dapgswrus persons, 
yom n^titioneTS hud hoped that the arid act would 
have been confined, in express terms, to those classes 
from whom alone danger could bn apprehended. 

u Your petitioners feel strongly, that to apply the 
ao y ; to them equally with the rest of India, m to 
confound the loyal with murderers, rautinoefca, and 
rebel*, and to cast un unwarranted redaction on 
a body who, he vfeg the same interest with the gov 
rrnment of India, have in every way supported it, 
and exhibited loyal feeling since thu com- 

men cement of the present outbreak. 

Your petitioners are further of opinion, that to 
give the proposed power to a in agist rate or com¬ 
missioner of policy of dharming all persr ua within 
bis district who, in his judgment, may endanger the 
public peace, is to give to one official who may be 


acting under the influence of panic, prejudice, or 
error', the power to leave all Christians within his 
district wholly defenceless, or to forcer them into 
opposition to government if they shall roaist being 
placed in such a position; and your pistillonera are 
led strongly by certain recent proceedings in.tbi 
town of ’ Calcutta,. !o the conviction that this as 
no idle or speculative apprehension, ami that such 
powers cannot be safely entrusted to all official* of 
the proposed classes, 

“Your petitioners believe that the only result 
of extending such an act to the Christian population 
of India, will be to oppress and irritate the loyal j 
while it will be wholly ineffectual as regards the 
disaffected, who will neither register or expose their 
arms till the moment for using them snail have 
arrived, 

il Your petitioners submit that the Christian inhabi¬ 
tants of this presidency are entitled of right, as 
loyal men, between whom and this rest of the popu¬ 
lation of the presidency them is a broad and un* 
rntoakable Hue drawn, to have that distinction 
acknowledged by the government at thi* lime* and 
in the like manner as was done with regard U» 
Europeans at the disarming of the Tunjab, to be 
exempted from thu operation of a law which is 
wholly inapplicable, and therefore highly offens'-is 
to them. 

" Your petitioners, therefore, respectfully pray* 
that the governor-general in council would hs pleased 
to makfi a declaration, aueh ns ia Can tempi, led by 
the exemption ©kiiM* of the unid tot, for the ex¬ 
emption of all Christian inhabitants of this presidency 
from Lhe application of the said law. 

" And your petitioners, 

This appeal was acknowledged in due 
course by the secretary to the government: 
of India * who, on. the 15th of October, in¬ 
formed the petitioners, that £f the governor* 
general was unable to comply with the 
prayer of the petition f* hut, at the sterile 
time, he \vm directed to state, that ail ex¬ 
empt! emo which- might be just and reason¬ 
able, would be made by the local govern¬ 
ments, wherever the act* or any part of it, 
should be put in execution. The reply then 
proceeded as follows:— 

u The govern or general in council cordially appre¬ 
ciate* the Toyd feeimgs of the petitioners, and of 
those in whose name they fcpeak* ns also the support 
which they have given to the government; hut he 
cannot admit that the fact of the Arms Act bring 
general in its terms, ia any reflection upon their body, 

“ The governor-general in council does not share 
in the apprehension of the petitumei-s, that airy 
powers which under the act may he entrusted to 
magistrates or to the com mis* inner of police will M 
abused in the limner supposed by them. 

“Neither doe* his lordship in council agree W 
viewing the case of the Punjab u* parallel to that of 
Bengal. The Punjab, when the disarming 400k 
place, was a newly corn]acred country, peopled with 
a host!Is jiice ; and It was reasonable to #aw a 
broad line of demarcation between its whole native 

population aim nit Europeans who might become 
resident them. In Bengal* on the contrary, a hrvge 
portion of the population is loyal &nd woil-affectcd 
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to the British government; and many have given 
prooi's of this, by exercUtng inffuence and reiki ng 
property mid life in support of the government, 

“ If, thfiR the jaw should undertake to lay down 
a line of distinction, und should class these men 
with those who are not to be trusted, it would do a 
great injustice. If, on the contrary, it draws no 
distinction, but leaves all exemptions to be made 
according to circumstances by the government which 
ados Inh tos the law, no such injitalics 13 committed j 
and it appears to the governor-general in council 
scarcely possible that any Englishman, or any Chris- 
I tian viewing %h<- case dispassionately, should find 
offence to himself In such law* Most assuredly no 
such offence is intended 1 and the governor-gener&i 
in council has directed mo to furnish this explana¬ 
tion to the petitioners, in proof that such is the 
case*" 

This effort to conciliate where only an 
imaginary wrong existed, failed of course; 
and a current of public opinion adverse 
to government, run for a time, with in¬ 
creased virulence, through the capital of 
British India. 

On the 20th of October, the Calcutta 
volunteer guard, consisting of artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry, and numbering, to¬ 
gether, about 900 meu, were presented with 
colours and standards by Viscountess Can¬ 
ning, at the request of the governor-general, 
who sought, by this mark of attention to 
those of the inhabitants of the city who had 
stepped forward at a moment of supposed 
danger, to soften, in soma degree, the pre¬ 
judice that existed against himself and every 
act of h i s ad minis tru lion ■ The juii i t ary d i s - 
play upon the occasion was imposing and 
effective* Her ladyship arrived on the 
ground on horseback, at 5 i\m*, accom¬ 
panied by the govern or-gen oral, the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, and Generals Wyndham 
it mi Be at son, with a numerous and brilliant 
staff* A guard of honour had previously 
been dispatched to government-house to 
receive the colours, and escort them to the 
ground, where they remained furled until 
the arrival ol lhe official cor£&ge } preceded 
by the viscountess, who rode along the 
line of troops, and took ft position in front* 
Meanwhile, orders were given to dose the 
ranks, ?oid form three shies of a square, on 
the artillery and right wing of the infantry 
—the colours still remaining cased, and 
resting upon drams, about forty paces in 
front of the centre of the line* After a 
brief interval. Lady Canning and the staff 
moved forward to the spot where the colours 
were deposited; the guards of cavalry and 
infantry, as escorts, also moved forward, 
accompanied by the ensigns #and colour- 
iergeauts, who took post in rear of the 
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colours; the cavalry escort being on the 
right, and the infantry on the left of them. 
Her ladyship then, with much grace, went 
through the ceremony of presenting the 
colours to the ensigns and cornets, who 
knelt to receive the honourable charge from 
her hands* Her address to the troops waa 
as follows:— 

“ Calcutta Volunteers,—I have great, pleasure in 
presenting ym these colours. 

** The readiness with which you came forward at a 
time of trouble and anxiety, and sacrificed your 
leisure, your ease, and the comforts of your homes 
on. behalf of the safety of the public, and the seal 
with which you have applied yourselves to the study 
and discharge of your self-imposed duties, assure me 
that these British colours wiil be confided to trust¬ 
worthy hands* 

“Take them, and remember that it behoves you 
to guard and defend them zealously; and by ready 
attention to your duties, by strict and unhesitating 
obedience to your commanding officers, and by 
cheerful submission to discipline, to raise and sustain 
the character of your corpa, and keep unsullied the 
honour of your colours.” 

At the conclusion of this address. Major 
Turnbull, the commandaut of the volunteer 
corps, stepped forward, and replied thus:— 

“ Lady Canhiiig,—In the name of the volunteers 
I have to thank you for the honour you have con¬ 
ferred on us in presenting these colours, an honour 
fully appreciated by every member of the Calcutta 
volunteer guards. 

“ Although the tide of events hna turned favour¬ 
ably so that in all probability the volunteers may 
nerer be called upon for active service; yet, should 
they e^or be, judging from the high tone and sol¬ 
dierly bearing pervading all ranks, 1 am convinced 
that they are riot only ready, but capable and vt tiling, 
to do good ae 1 vices. 

w Every encouragement baa been afforded to the 
volunteers by the governor-general graciously ac¬ 
ceding to the requisitions that have been made lor 
their improvement. We are now favoured with an 
additional and lasting one by these colours being 
presented by your ladyship, which, confided 10 their 
care, the volunteers will defend to the last, on all 
occasions, with true devotion and loyalty. Again I 
beg to repeat our thanks in the name of the Calcutta 
volunteer guards,” 

From 20,000 to 25,000 persons, including 
all the of the city, were present at the 
ceremonial, which had the effect, for a short 
time, of allaying the irritation that prevailed 
in the presidency; and the demand for the 
recall of the governor-general gradually 
began to lose much of its force and acrimo¬ 
nious tone* 

As a specimen of the disposition to cavil 
at, and censure, every act of Lord Canning 
during the latter part of the summer of 
1857, the following extract from a letter 
written in Calcutta may be adduced* TLe 
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writer says :—“Since I wrote you last, onr 
affairs are getting in a bad state indeed; 
the rebellion is extending, and coming by 
inches nearer Calcutta, where I cannot any 
longer say we are secure. The imbecility 
of our government has so emboldened the 
natives, that openly, and without attempt 
at concealment, ail sorts of things are 
plotting* An immense concourse of black¬ 
guards of all sorts haa assembled in the 
town* The police magistrates coolly say 
there is no law which empowers them to 
deal with such people, and the legislative 
council declare the Jaw to be quite sufficient 
for all our wants. Clever, sharp natives who 
are caught planning and sketching the fort, 
counting and measuring the guns, even 
taking their bearings from various points, if 
brought before a magistrate cannot be 
punished, but must be admonished and let 
go* lit Port Wiibam, all sorts of vagabonds 
are allowed to wander about, endeavouring 
to open communication with the king of 
OutR Lord Canning does not like severity, 
nor does he like to do anything he should 
do, unless driven to it; thus he hm been 
implored to proclaim martial law, because 
all Calcutta and the country around has 
been for some time openly disaffected; and 
of course he muses- Man after man is 
hr ought to him, discovered in some treason¬ 
able correspondence; he is only to be repri¬ 
manded* His own private xnoonshee wm to 
have stabbed him after breakfast one fine 
morning; and gets a severe reproof, but 
neither flogging nor hanging. Two men 
were caught in the act of hauling down the 
colours in Port William, anil hoisting the 
green hag of the holy prophet; this was to 
have been the signal for 111,0(10 nice young 
men to make a dash at the fort* Nothing 
but fears of a mutiny among the European 
troops, wrung from Lord Canning the order 
for their execution, which was done this 
blessed morning* We have(D.G*)escaped one 
very dangerous period—the Mohammed an 
festival of the Buckre Eed : but the Mohur- 
ru m ia ap proaclu i * g; it l as r s teri entir e d m s; 
and such unusual masses of people are flock- 
mg here, I feci certain we must have not 
amply a row, but a fight for our very lives; 
and God alone knows how we shall get out 
of it. Already there is a talk of sending 
every woman and child aboard ship. But as 
for any useful measures of preparation, our 
authorities do not dream of them. Our 
militia was a measure forced down Lord 
Canning's throat; bu^ government ha, f e 
vol* h* 3 b 


thrown ev&ry discouragement they could in 
its way. The wealth and respectability of 
the community have formed a fine body of 
cavalry. The poorer class, after undergoing 
all sorts of snubbing as infantry, have got 
only some 550 bayonets left, the other 900 
odd having resigned* Government cow 
would most gladly coax us back and make 
much of us; but it is too late; we will fight 
for our uwn houses and neighbour hoods— 
not for them. As for turning out some 
3,000 men fit to bear arms, that is not to 
be thought of: it would be far too energetic 
a measure/ 1 

Again* a letter of the 24th qf September, 
snys—“It is more than ninety days since 
the first of the transports for India left 
Portsmouth with 1 mbps for our protection; 
but they pay as well have the benefit of 
the sea air a little longer, for nothing is 
ready for them here (Calcutta). The same 
incapacity, the same * red-tape* imbecility 
that killed our soldiers in the Crimea, are 
ramp an there, Tluis^ although these troops 
have been sighed for and expected these 
last two months—though * every English 
soldier who can be added to the fores in the 
field is equal to one hundred of the enemy, 
and though onr poor beleaguered country¬ 
men, in many places, are hourly praying for 
help, 2,000 of our noble soldiers—ftisiliers 
and highlanders—are kept kicking their 
heels for days on board transports or in the 
fort, because there are no means ready for 
conveying them up the country; aud chose 
that are detained on hoard the transports, 
are kept there because there are no quarters 
ready for them on .shore* The authorities 
well know, that a ship crowded with men, 
moored by the bank of a river in September 
(the worst moifth of the year), is about the 
best encouragement to cholera that can be 
devised. They know it so well, that, out of 
the crew of H*M*8. Sawsperiel, they have 
sent 400 men into the fort* But high¬ 
landers and fusiliers, who come out to save 
India, onr women and children from torture 
and death, arc better on board ship, with 
malaria around them, than in wholesome 
quarters, or on the river on their way to 
the rescue* Sometimes English soldiers in 
Calcutta are forgotten altogether, Witness 
the case of the detachment of her majesty's 
53 rd foot, stationed at the Normal school 
during the Mohurrum, who were kept 
literally forty-eight hours without food. If 
English soldiers arc thus forgotten when 
they are so few* what, in the same of good- 
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ne£&, will be the result when tie reinforce- 
| meats come pouring in,, and are detained 
here? And now anof|for difficulty has 
| arisen in reference to these troops, and 
i simply because {really it is the ease) there 
! k no om here connected with iim govern- 
i meut who knows \m busfoejis. When 
if.ALS. Belie Isle was at Saud heads, the 
Underwrite/} an American steanntug, ran 
down to her to take her in tow, and de¬ 
manded 3 r 50O rupees (.£3SQ). This sum was 
refused; and the Underumler would not 
tow the ship to Calcutta for less, and steamed 
away from her. Now be it remarked, that 
1 the price demanded wa^ the ruling price 
'paid by large merchant vessel^ But because 
j the Underwriter refused to tow the Bt Me hie 
j to Calcutta for less, the marine authorities 
! have, in consequence, interdicted all their' 
pilots from bringing in any vessel towed in 
by the Underwriter. The consequence is, 
j that, as every ship imiat have a government 
i pilot on board, the Underwriter's occupation 
is gone. The American merchants in Cat- 
( cutta are in such a state of excitement, that 
| they have caused the English owners of 
stcam-tugw to take the matter up; and 1 
1 understand that the latter have given direc- 
5 tions to the commanders of all their tugs, 
not to take any government vessel in tow, 

1 or any vessci having government troops 
on board. Thus the government interests, 
the public interests, must suffer from the 
imbecility of the marine authorities ” 

A letter from Bombay cypresses the 
views entertained by the European com¬ 
munity of tliHt presidency, in the following 
strain:— 

“The fatuity and blindness of the govern¬ 
ment officials continue to the present day; 
and they have, mail after mail, it is now 
discovered, been wilfully misleading the 
i queen's mini* ten* as to "the real at ate of 
affairs In India. I fancy wc have seen the 
, last of the East India Company; mid it h 
tone, Excess and abuse of patronage—* 
almost every member of the Company^ 
service being nearly related to the direc¬ 
tory who promote according to stupidity, 
incapacity and nearness of mktfouahip, 
whenever the latter k combined with tho 
former —rnaJad nffmstrntiou of India, and 
misgovern ment, will about sound their 
dying knell; md time it should. Last 
March', several fakirs (or religious mend i- 
cants)^ tattooed and besmeared,. were observed 
to be travelling all over Bengal and. the 
north-west on elephants, which excited 
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general remark from every quo but the 
government officials. They allowed these : 
meu to pass imqucstiaried; and it now 
turns out that theyAfere the king of DeJhV® ) 
mm and nephews, cubing for the elm- 1 
patty cakes, apd settling arrangements for | 
the-mutiny. * * * The government i; 

very anxious to tide over, if possible, the 
next four or five months without exhibiting 
their want of resources; and, with, this I 
view, ;ill public works' expenditure in every 
quarter bus been stopped; while, in many 
districts, officers are kept in arcea# of pay 
for three or foul 1 months. That a, loan to a 
large amount, here or at home, must be i 
resorted to before km g, on terms such as to 
induce subscribers, is the very general itu- ! 
presskm ; aud if the money required for j 
Indian purposes were to be borrowed in 
England, it ia probable that government 
securities here will be beneficially in¬ 
fluenced by it. The native hoarders of 
gold uiid silver; arc gradually showing their | 
confidence iu our supremacy, by reselling 
the gold at 1 (is., which they purchased J 
some time ago, when things looked gloomy, 
at 17s. per sicca weight—a result to which 1 
the British bayonets which have been land- j 
big on the banks of the flooghiy during 
the part month, may have possibly coa- , 
tributed.” 

In November, a bill was introduced into 
the legislative council, for the purpose of 
enabling the government to order delin¬ 
quent sepoys to be branded with the letters 
M, for mutiny, and D for desertion, in the 
same way that European soldiers were 
liable to those ignominious marks. Tho 
punishment had not hitherto been inflicted 
ia the native army, from deference to the 
high-caste prejudices of the men of which ; 
it was chiefly composed. About the same 
time, a ship of war was dispatched to the 
Andaman Islands, for the purpose of sur¬ 
veying and selecting a site for a penal set- 1 
, tlemeut, to which the defeated mutineers j \ 
and rebels might be dispatched, with assur¬ 
ance of the impossibility of escape. On r 
the Oth of December, a grand re view of the , 
British force at Calcutta and adjacent sta¬ 
tions, which then Amounted to about 8,000 
men, was held by the comma rulcr-in-chief, 
in the presence of the governor-general, 
who had announced Ids intention to remove 
the sent of government for ft short time to 
Allahabad, for the greater facility of com¬ 
munication with the commander-in.-chief, 1 
and supcrintendiiigjthe gen end movements i 
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of t!*e army- The commander-m-cliief, as 
we have before mentioned, also left Cal¬ 
cutta to take the command of the army in 
the field, having by this time> perfectly 
matured all his arrangements for the cam¬ 
paign, and for facilitating the transmission 
of troops as they should arrive from Eng¬ 
land, to the various points at which their 
services were required in the prosecution of 
i the war. 

Previous, however, to the departure of 
Lord Canning for a temporary sojourn in 
I the tipper Province of Bengal, the following 
explanation of the policy and conduct of his 
government, which bad been so vehemently 
assailed# was forwarded to the Court of 
Directors of the Bast India Company, by 
the governor-general and hia colleagues in 
council :— 

‘■Fort William, Dec. llth, 1857*—(No, 1*4—P&&&). 

11 It appears that very considerable misappre¬ 
hension prevails as to the measures which have been 
taken for the punishment of those who have been 
guilty of mutiny, desertion, and rebellion, during 
the recent disturbances in India, and ns to certain 
instructions which have been issued for the guidance 
of civil officers charged with carrying out those 
measures, and vested With extraordinary powers for 
the purpose. Therefore, although our proceedings 
have been regUlariy repor Led to yo u r b npourabl e 
court, and have as yet been honoured with your 
entire approval, we deem it right specially and 
briefly to recapitulate them, ill order that the policy 
of the government of India, may not be misunder¬ 
stood, and that mistaken representations regarding 
it may be corrected, 

u In the first place, it haa been made a matter of 
complaint against the government of India, tlmt the 
country was nut put under martial law after tin* 
occurrence of the inuLimes. 

“The reply Jo this is, that, the country was pm 
under martial law wherever it was necessary, ami 
as soon a* it could answer any good purpose to 
do *o, 

u Martial law was proclaimed by the lieutenant- 
governor of the North-We , Provinces, a* the 
mutiny broke out, in the Delhi,* Mecrut^t itohlL 
CTiiidd and Agrn§ division 4 , and in the districts of 
Ajmcre ana Neemtich.jj 

u It was proclaimed by the government of India, 
in the Allah abed and Benares divisions, on the 9fch 
of June, aa soon m the mutiny at Itenorcaaml 
Allahabad* and if a cwiaeqne rules r became known. 

wan prackimnd by the Ucutenant-goVenior of 
H’ ugah in the Patna flj and Chota Nagpore** divi¬ 
sion of the Lower Provinces, immediately after the 
mutiny of the Bimapore regiments and the Kamgurh 
battalion occurred. 

“Lest it sirould be supposed by any, that in thus 
dealing with the country by division* and district*, 

* 16th and Sfith of May, 

-| 16th of May ami 1st of j une. J 28lh of May, 

f 27th pt May; 4th and 12th of June, 

|| 12th of June, SOLh of June, 

* * 10th of August, 


a hesitating and uncertain policy was pursued, it 
may be added, that of the above-named tracts of 
country# the smallest la equal to any LngHsh county, 
and the largest h as largo as Ireland, 

“In the Punjab und Oiide (non-regulation pro- 
vfoeeaj there was no need to proclaim martial law. 
The authorities acted as if it had been proclaimed, 
in truth, measures of a for mure stringent 
and effective character than the establishment of 
martial law# were taken for the suppression of 
mutiny and rebellion, 

u Martial law. in the ordinary acceptation of the 
pEruse# m no law at uH ? or f as it has been described, 
the will of the geiieml. But martial law in India is 
proclaimed under special regulations applicable only 
to the regulation provinces ii- Urn three presidencies, 
whereby the government it* empowered to suspend# 
either wholly or partially, the functions of the or¬ 
dinary criminal courts, to establish martial law# and 
also to direct the immediate trial# by courfo-marual# 
of nil subjects who ate taken—(I) in arms in open 
hostility to the British government; or ( 2 ) in the ! 
act of opposing, by force of arms, the authority of 
the same; or (IS) In the actual commission of any 
overt act of rebellion against the state; or (4) in the 
act of openly aiding and abetting the enemies of ih 
British government. 

H Neither the e fleet of martial law, nor the mode 
in which courteun&rtUl are to be constituted under 
the regulation, has ever been defined. But it seems 
clear that cnurta-maitial cannot be composed of any 
hut military officers, for there is nothing in tire 
regulation so show that to arts-martial, as therein 
desmbedt can be otherwise constituted- 

“Moreover, it should be borne in mind, tbnt in 
Bengal# beyond the limits of the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, there was no regulation which pro¬ 
vided for the punishment of treason or rebellion; 
fjsd that the Mohammedan law, which in the absence 
6t express regulation constitutes tho oriminul law of 
the country, does not provide any specific putmn- 
ment for such crimes. Regulation X„ of 1801, ren¬ 
dered a person guiir.y of treason or rebellion, liable 
to tbs* punishment of death only in the event of his 
conviction before a court-martial; and even a 
Court-martial under that regulation had no power 
to try for treason or rebellion, unless the offender 
was taken in arms in open hostility to the British 
govern mem, or in the act of opposing by force of 
arms the authority of the same, or in the actual 
Commission of an overt a?t of rebellion. 

“ The power of trial by court-martial did not ex¬ 
tend to persons guilty of rebellion, unless taken in 
the actual commission of an overt act, 

“ Under these cir cum stances the government 
might have been much embarrassed had Indian 
ibatrial hvw alone been relied upon; and seeing Mint 
the number of military officers at the disposal of the 
government, was in many part* of the country 
wholly insufficient for l lie nummary trial of mini nears 
and rebels, the government of India took a course 
much, more eilectu&l than the establishment of 
mania! Jaw, Having first, by Act No, VUI., of l&u7, 
strengthened this hantti of pflloers by giving them 
greater powers for the imembljng of courta-marual, 
and by making the proceedings of those courts more 
summary, the government adopted measure 4 w hich 
should give then) the services not only caf their own 
military and civil officers, but of independent Lng- 
lls.li gentlemen not connected with rha Last India 
Company — 'indigo pi an form, and other persons of 
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inmHigence and influence. Those measures ware as 
follows 

4t On the 30£b of May, when it was known that the 
mutiny of the sepoys had been foilowtd in many 
places by rebellion of the populace, Act No* XL, 
of 1857, was passed. By this law persons guilty 
of rebellion, or of waging war against the queen 
or [he govern merit or of aiding and abetting therein, 
were rendered liable to the punishment of death, 
and to the forfeiture of all their property j and the 
crime of harbouring rebels, &c. f wan made heavily 
punishable; the supreme and local executive gov¬ 
ernments were empowered to issue a commission in 
any district in a state of rebellion, for the trial of 
rends or persons charged with any other crime 
again it the state, or with any heinous crime against 
person or property: the commissioners were em¬ 
powered to act singly, and were vested with absolute 
and final powers of judgment and execution, ’with¬ 
out the presence of law officers or assessors j and, 
finally, the possession of arms in any district in 
which it might bo prohibited by the executive 
government, was made penal. 

“By Act No. XrV., of 1857, passed on the 6th 
June, provision was made for the punishment of 
persons convicted of exciting mutiny or sedition In 
the army; the offender wua rendered liable to the 
punish men t of death, and the forfeiture of all his 
property j and persons guilty of harbouring such 
offenders, were made liable to heavy punishment 
Power was also given to general courts-martial, to 
try all persons, whether amenable to the articles 
of war or not, charged with any offence punishable 
by this or the preceding actj ami the supreme and 
local executive govern men ta were authorised to 
ban* commissions in any district for the trial, by 
alngle commissioners, without the assistance of law 
officers or alessors, and with absolute and final 
power of judgment and execution, of any crime 
atfamat the state, or any heinous offence whatever; 
the term ” heinous offence* being declared to in elude 
every crime attended with great personal violence, 
or commitJed with the intention of forwarding the 
designs of those who are waging war against the 
state. 

“By Act Ho. XVL, of 1857, all heinous offences 
committed in any district under martial law, or m 
any district to which this act might be extended, 
were made punishable by death, transportation, or 
imprisonment, and by forfeiture of all property and 
effects. 

'* These enormous powers have been largely ex- 
crcist'd. They have been entrusted not to military 
officers onlyj but to civil officers and trustworthy 
persons not connected with the government, who, 
under martial few properly so called, would have 
ima no authority] and the law has thereby been put 
in force jo parts o! the country where there wort- few 
troop, and no officers to spare for such purpose. 

“In all the three above-mentioned act-. Noa. XL, 
XIV., and XVL, European. British subjects are 
expressly exempted from their operation, 

“ By Act No, XV1L, of 1857, power was given to 
sessions judges, and lo any person or pc wis, civil 
or military, to whom fhe executive government 
might issue a commission for the purpose, to try ibr 
mutiny or desertion any person subject to the 
articles of war for the native army, with final powers 
of judgment and execution* Police officers were 
empowered to arrest, without warrant, persona sus¬ 
pected of being mutineer! and deserters; find zemin- 

mu 


dars and others wore made penally responsible for 
giving early intelligence of persona suspected of 
mutiny or desertion resorting to their estates. 

“ Lastly. by A ct No. XX^ T . t of 1857, the property 
and effects of all persons amenable to the articles of 
war for the native army, guilty of mutiny, were 
declared forfeit, and stringent means were provided 
for the seizure of such property or effects, anil for 
the adjudication of forfeiture in dl cases, whether 
the guilty person be convicted, or whether he die or 
escape before trial, 

11 only therefore is it not the case that martial 
law was not proclaimed in districts in w hich there 
was a necessity for it \ but the measures taken for 
foe arrest, summary trial, and punishment of heinous 
offenders of every- class, civil as well as military, 
were for more widely spread, and certainly not Jess 
stringent, than any that could have resulted from 
martial law. 

“ To m application of certain inhabitant* of Cal¬ 
cutta for the proclamation of martial law m that 
city and in the rest of Bengal, where, notwithstand¬ 
ing the mutinous spirit, of the native troops, not the 
smallest indication of disaffection on the part of the 
people had or haa been manifested, an answer wes 
given, setting forth at length the reasons which 
made the adoption of such a measure inexpedient. 

u ft may be affirmed with confidences, that no one 
useful object would have been attained by the pro¬ 
clamation of martial law throughout India, or in 
any part of India wherein it was not proclaimed, 
which lias not been attained In a for more effectual 
way by special legislation adapted to the condition 
of fl country throughout vast tract* of which mili¬ 
tary authority was altogether unrepresented, and by 
the executive measures consequent thereupon * while 
the mere proclamation of martial few, without such 
special legislation, though it might have sounded 
more Imposingly, would have cramped the action of 
government, by debarring the government from the 
assistance of its civil officers in the suppression of 
mutiny and of the crimes which have accompanied it. 

“ We now advert vo the resolution of the 31st of 
July, containing directions to civil officers respect¬ 
ing the punishment of mutineer*, deserters, and 
rebels, and the burning of vilfogea. 

“It has been shown that, before this resolution 
was passed, civilians had been authorised w try for 
mutiny and desertion (offences previously cognisable 
only by courtK-martiai), and that enormous powers 
had bean given by the legislature for the punish¬ 
ment of the crimes of rebellion, mutiny, and deser¬ 
tion, and others of less degree, to such individual 
civil officers as might be appointed special commis¬ 
sions by government, or such other officers as 
the government should invest with the power of 
lSBaing commissions; and gentlemen, both in ami 
out of the regular sendee of government, bed bean 
appointed special commissions ra under the acts* 
The appointment of special comnnssionets might 
have been restricted to the governor-general in 
council, or to the executive governments t od there 
not been any Interruption to the free communica¬ 
tion betw een the governments and their principal 
civil officers in the districts; but when communica¬ 
tion was cut off, the wot king of the acts would have 
been very much impeded if a special commissioner 
could not be appointed except by government. It 
was therefore considered necessary in many cases, 
while the power of communicating existed* and 
before the telegraph wires were cut, to invest the 
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principal officers, such as the chief com m hi si o nor®;* 
the commissioner of NngpOre, commissioners of dis¬ 
tricts, &c., with the power of appointing special 
commissioners under the acta. 

u It. afterwards came to the knowledge of the 
government "both officially and through private 
channels, that in some instances the power* given to 
special commissioners ware being abused, or at least 
used without proper discretion, and that capital 
punishment was inflicted for trivial offences com¬ 
mitted during a period of anarchy* and or* evidence 
which, under ordinary circumstances, would not 
have been received j and that in some qua rim the 
fact of n man being a sepoy wo» enough, in the 
state of excited feeling which then prevailed, to 
insure Ms apprehension and immediate execution aa 
a deserter. 

u There were then many native officers and sol¬ 
diers of the Bengal army, who, though absent from 
their regiments, were wholly innocent of the crime 
of desertion, and soma who, so far from being guilty 
of mutiny, had used their best endeavours to prevent 
it, saving the lives of their European officers at the 
risk of their own. 

“To punish these men mdi&ermunalttiy with 
death, as deserters or mutineers# would have been a 
crime. To prevent their punish meat was an im- 
para live d it tv of 1 govern men t, 

« The instruction! iu question were issued for the 
guidance of civil, not military officers, and were of 
necessity in force only where civil power was oxer- 
cised. They prescribed discrimination between the 
guilty and t)iose who might reasonably be supposed 
to be innocent. They sanction no lenity to the 
guilty. They |pve to the civil authorities no power 
of finally releasing even the innocent. They do not 
exempt mutineer or deserter, or, in fact, any officer 
or soldier from trial by court-martial) but as re¬ 
gards military offenders, they lay down roles for the 
guidance of civilians in the exercise of the powers 
newly vested in them by Act XVII.. of 18d7, by 
which cognizance was for the first time given to 
them of offences of a purely military character. 

11 First, In regard to men belonging to regiments 
which have not mutinied, the civil authorities were 
directed to punish as detertern those only who were 
found with arms in their bands. If guilty of rebel¬ 
lion they could he punished as rebels amtr from 
their military character j but if charged with or 
suspected of desertion alone, and not found with 
anrts in their possession, they were to be sent hack 
to their regiment®, or detained in prison pending 
the orders of the government. Jf scut back to their 
regiments, they would of course be dealt with by the 
military authorities according to their guilt or inno¬ 
cence. 

** Second, in regard to men belonging to regi¬ 
ments which have mutinied, but which have not. killed 
their officers or committed any other sanguinary 
drlme, or whose regiment® cannot be ascertained, 
the civil officers were directed to punish ns muti¬ 
neers only tho*e who were found with arms in their 
possession, or who were charged with a specific act 
of rebellion, or w hom fur special reasons it might he 
necessary to punish forthwith. All others were to 
be sent to Allahabad, or to such other place as the 
government might order, lo be dealt with by the 

rrulitarv authorities. 

Ji Third* in regard to men belonging to regiments 
vrfiich have mutinied and killed nny European, or 
committed any other sanguinary oulrngc* the civil 


authorities were directed to try and sentence as 
mutineers all such persons, and to punish forth with 
all who could not show either that they were not 
present at the mimUr or other outrage, or that, if 
present, they did their utmost to prevent it* These ex¬ 
ceptional cases we re to be reported to the government. 

“ It has not been found that the t? orders arc 
difficult of execution, or that they have tended in 
the least degree to weaken the hand* of $b* civil 
power in dealing with those who have been really 
guilty of mutiny or desertion, to soy nothing of 
graver crimes. If they linvc saved innocent men 
from unjust punishment, their object has been su far 
attained. Upon the action of coimv martini* or upon 
the proceedings of any military authority whatsoever, 
they neither were intended to have, nor have they 
hath any restrictive effect. Their tendency, on the 
contrary, m far as military tribunals an concerned, 
is to extend tho jurisdiction of those tribunal*, and 
to transfer to them ease* which in ordinary course 
would have been dealt with by civil officers. They 
impose no labour upon the European troops, the 
transport of the srmtfid men to Allahabad or other 
military stations being assigned to the police or 
local guards. 

“In regard to the treatment of rebels not being 
mutineers, we warned the civil authorities to whom 
the power of life and death had been intrusted* that 
though it is * unquestionably necessary in the first 
attempt' to restore order in a district h which the 
civil authority had been entirely overthrown* to 
administer the law with such promptitude and 
severity ea will strike terror into the minds of the 
evil.disposed among the people* and will induce 
them by the fear of death to abstain from plunder* 
to restore .stolea property, and to return to peaceful 
occupations ;* yet, when this object was ones iu a 
great degree attained, that 4 the punishment of 
crimes fhould ho regulated with discrimination ? 
and in the tenth paragraph, after pointing out the 
difficulties that would probably be cabled by the 
adminiairaticTi of the law in its extreme severity 
after the requisite impfttttWi had been made upon 
the rebellious and disorderly, and after order had 
been partially restored, we desired the civil authori¬ 
ties lo encourage all persons to return to their occu¬ 
pations, postponing alt minute inquiry Into p A 
political offences, hot punishing the principal 
offenders, and making examples of those who, after 
the partial f* atom twin of order, might tie guilty of 
serious outrages, or of promoting the designs of the 
rebels. 

«We cannot believe that these instructions 
need defence. They are addressee only to civil 
authorities; to men who, scattered far and wide 
through the country, are wielding terrible power*, 
but powers which in the actual condition of India 
we have not hesitated to confer. It is not coriociv- 
able that they should have hampered the action of a 
single soldier; Wherever ti oops have been available 
for the purpose, they have been employed without 
any prictical feiBlHction on thefr sots but. tiv 
humanity and discretion of their comma riding 
officers. In such case®, when fbrdljjg resistance 
been met with, quarter ha* been rarely given j and 
prisoners, whether tried on the spot by the officer < n 
command, or made over to the civil power, have 
been punished immediately with extreme, hut 
and mnry If in .«!> » lamentable 

condition of affairs errors have hem committed, it W 
assuredly not on tbc side of undue ‘Cin^icy. 
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“Lastly, as regard* the burning of villages, 
our iij«tw(stiC®l8-fSD| bo It rtrut-mijeied, only to civil 
<-IK cars—wore that, though a severe measure of this 
sort might be necessary im an example in some cares 
v ,'here the mass of the inhabitants have committed a 
grave outrage, and the individual perpeftators can¬ 
not bo reached, anything like n wholesale or indiscri- 
minute destrncuqn of property, without due regard 
to tho guilt or innocence of those affected by it, was 
to be strongly reprehended. Can there be a doubt 
of the justice of this order? To ourselves, not only 
the justice, but the necessity of it was manifest from 
UDolhcial but perfectly trustworthy accounts which 
reached tis of the proceedings of Rome? of the aullio- 
lilies, both in the AUahaWl nnd Benares divisions, 
shortly after the outbreak, and of the deserted stater 
of the country within reach of the principal stations 
at the commencement of seed-time for the autumn 
' harvest. Its success is show n by the return of thei 
| villagers to their occupation's and by the fact that 
I even in the most disturbed districts the breadth of 
cultivation hsa put been very seriously diminished. 

11 On the whole, wo may observe, that the effect 
of the resolution, as regards the native public in the 
Bengal .presidency (the ynsX majority of whom have 
shown no sympathy with the rebellion), has been to 
nllay, in s' groat measure, the apprehension of a 
general and indiscriminate war against Hindoos and 
! Mussulmans, guilt y or not guilty, in revenge for the 
mass acres of Iteihi, Cawnpore, and jhan&te, which 
I evil-disposed persons have industriously raised.— 

1 Wtf havo, &c., 

“T-ankj kg, J. Pom kg, 

a j, Low, B. Peacock. 

u Cecil Bkajxin, Secretary to the Govermnonf 
of Utifr? 

Thisi Important document was forwarded 
to the Court of Directors, with sundry enclo¬ 
sures, of which the following ia a brief out¬ 
line. The-first was the * f bumble” petition 
of one Mr, C. Williams, and 252 other 
inhabitants of Calcutta and its suburbs, to 
the governor-general, urging his excellency 
to proclaim martial law at once throughout 
th c presit l ency of Ben gal. Mr.C, 15 eadou, the 
secretary to the government of Jlujia* rept ied 
to this address on the 21nt of August, 1857, 
declining to accede to the request to pro* 
claim martial law, on the ground that such 
a m cns \i re w mild not hi auy way lm n sef111 
or expedient, and that the substitution of 
military courts in Calcutta for the ordinary 
courts of judicature, would infallibly bo ac¬ 
companied with much private uncertainty, 
iueimvttuience, #»d hardship, without any 
commensurate advantage to the community. 
I u Calcutta, the petitioners were reminded 
that tliere were troops enough for the pro¬ 
tection of the city and its suburbs against! 
any disturbance, and that in the divisions of 
1 Behar and CLiota Nagpore {under a very 
different condition of things), martial law 
had already been proclaimed by the lieu te¬ 
nant-governor, 
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A copy of the resolution of the Indian 
government, dated the 31st of July, 1857, | 
issuing detailed instunrtteus for the guid¬ 
ance of civil officers in the treatment of mu- j 
tineersj deserters, and rebels, with the view 1 
of proven ting the hasty resort to measures ■ 
of extreme severity, wes aha forwarded.* 

By this* no native officer or soldier belong’ | 
iug to a regiment which had net mutinied • 
was to bo pulushed fia a mere deserter, tin- > 
leas found or apprehended with arms in his 
possession. Such men were to be sent back 
to their regiments, to be dealt with by the | 
military powers* Native officers and sol¬ 
diers, being mutineers or deserters, taken 
by the civil power without arms in their 
hands, not charged with any specific act of 
rebellion, and belonging to regiments which 
had mutinied, but had not murdered their 
officers, or perpetrated any other sangui¬ 
nary crime, were to be sent to Allahabad, 
and there made over to the commander, to 
be dealt with by the military power. Muti¬ 
neers or deserters taken by the civil power, j 
and found to belong to regiments which had 
killed European officers, or had committed , 
other sanguinary Crimea, might be tried and 
punished by the civil power. Tbe minute 
continued thus:— 

14 The governor-genera i iu cound! is anxious to 
prevent measures of extreme severity being pjj neces¬ 
sarily resorted to, or carried to excess, or applied 
without due discrimination. in regard to acts of 
rebellion committed by persons not mutineers. . ; 

“ It is unquestionably necessary, in thy first 
attempt to restore or dee in a district In which the 
civil authority has been entirely overthown, to ad¬ 
minister die law with such promptitude and severity 
as will strike terror into the niinds of the evil-dis¬ 
posed among the people, and will indues them, by 
the fear of death, to abstain from plunder, to restore 
stolen property, and to return to peaceful occupa¬ 
tions, Bui this object once in a great degree 
attained, tie punishment of Crimea should be regu¬ 
lated with diecrimination. t t 

11 The continued administration of the la\y in its 
utmost severity, after the requisite impression h ;h ; 
been matte upon the rebellious and disorderly and 1 1 
after order has been partially restored, would have 
the effect of ox a a periling the people, and Would 
probably induce them to hand together in large 
numbers for the protection of ilirir Itvea, and with n 
view to retaliation—a result much to be deprecated. 

It would greatly add to the difficulties of settling 
the country hereafter, if a spirit of animosity against 
their rtilers were engendered in the minds ot the , 
people, and if their 1 Wings were embittered by the J 
remembrance of needless bloodshed. The civil 
officers in every district should endeavour, without 
condoning any heinous offencos, or tlalting any pro- 
miscs of pardon for such olfiucs, to ei icon rage all 
persona to return to their iisun) occupations, 

* Ste vol. i., p, 089. 
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punishing fitoly such of the principal as 

can bo uppr liemkA to postpone ik far as pbsdhl© 
aU mmute In imrji into political offences, unul fucK 
time m the governmeot are in a position to deal 
^ith tltem in steeiigstb after thorough Invest.! Ration* 
It may be no^ssary, however, even after a district 
» partially restored to order, to make examples 
from time to time of such persona, if any, who may 
, be guilty of serious outrage* against person or pro 
pttiy, f>U wlm, by alt-ppin^ the dawk, or injuring 
Wf di'etne telegraph 1f or otherwise may endeavour 
to promote the designs of those who are waging 
Mar against the stale,* 


time when, hi a Jess excited condition of the public 
mind, and upon a calm view of the evente which are 
now passing in India, the order* contained hr our 
resolution of the 31 t of July will ba no longer mU- 
constmecL* 


<80 


f In a despatch to the East India Company, 
of the 34th of December (No, 154, stim in¬ 
closed), Lord Canning (in cuiuieti) gave ex¬ 
planation* of bis reasons for tile issue of the 
above orders, beyond and apart from the 
despatch No, 144, These reasons were to 
the effect, that great and excessive severity 
had been oxorcmerl in the punishment ck 
persons supposed to be. inculpated in the 
mutiny, to the exasperation of large commu¬ 
nities not otherwise hostile to the govern¬ 
ment The despatch proceeds— 

«If we had refrained from taking measures to 
this end (the checking of undue severity)—if we 
had allowed the spirit of bitterness and hatred which 
was rapidly rising up and laying fast hold of the 
minds of mnn of every class and race, to develop 
itself unchecked—we should have miserably failed 
in our duty, and should have exposed ourselves to 
the charge of being nothing better than instruments 
of wil l vengeance in the htindn of an exasperated 
community. 

u We have felt that we had a higher function to 
discharge, 

li We have felt that neither the government of 
India, nor any government, can wisely pur f&h in 
anger; that punishment # 0 dealt may terrify and 
crush for a season, but that with time and returning 
calm the acts of authority are reviewed, and that 
the government which has punished blindly and 
revengefully* will have lost its chief title to the 
respect of its subjects, 

44 We have felt that'the course which the govern¬ 
ment of India may pursue at this crisis, will mainly 
induenet; the feelings with which, in time to come, 
the supremacy of England will be viewed, and the 
character of their rulers estimated* by many millions 
of ibequeeifs subjects; we have therefore avoided 
to weaken, by any ini patience of deliberate justice, 
the claim which England has established to the 
respect and attachment of the welhaffected natives 
of India* 

“That numbers of these, of all classes religions, 
and castes, have supported the government with 
true loyalty, is known to your honourable court 
This loyalty it has been our study to confirm and 
encourage 

(< That our motives should hove been misunder¬ 
stood and our acta misrepresented—that instructions 
issued for the guidance of civil officers in the per¬ 
formance of their duty, should have beert described 
as a restriction oft the free action of thte military 
authorities, to whom they were not addressed—is 
not surprising* Hut we look with confidence to the 


A scries of.reports front local author!- 
tie* was also transmitted, with a long list 
°t persona tried and pushed under the 
acts of 1857,, principally by hanging. 

From these reports, it: was manifest that the 
iodiscrimitiaio burning of villages had done 
much harm in India; ami the practice was 
denounced in a letter (-unofficial) from Alla- 
ha bad, of the 6th of July, its “most suicidal 
and mkohicvouy ” Another letter* from the 
same place* of the 32nd of July* complained 
of “ the dangers and difficulties created by 
lawless* and reckless Europeans” there; 
and a third letter, also inclosed, dated 
“Benares, July 25th,” says— 
u The goveruor-general need not he afraid 
of our lotting off mutineers* Our object is 
to pass over all the mutual plunderings of 
tho village communities during the time of 
anarchy; and, now that matters are coming 
straight, and regular government is he* 
ginning to show its face over the troubled 
waters, to,let bygouea be bygones, wipe out 
all these ‘dacoifctes/ m they might he termed, 
and induce all parties to return to their 
fields. In clear cases of plunder we arc ar¬ 
ranging for the restoration of stolen pro¬ 
perty, or its value; in short, we are acting 
m a sensible schoolmaster would act after a 
barring out, and trying to get our children 
into order again. There is really no vice 
in these ftajpoot communities; they were 
made to believe by the MoJmumedtms that 
it was all up with us, and each village began 
plundering on it&own account; but as soon 
as regular government appeared, they sub¬ 
sided into their original position. I really 
believe thatisomo of the very men who were 
ready to fight the Europeans, arid, in fact, 
some of those who actuaihrdid *tand against 
both Europeans and guns in our little battle 
here the other day, arc now quite friendly, 
and willing to go and fight for government 
wherevor desired. It would never do to 
have a* servile war with our Hindoo 
santry.” 

A more tn urn phant refutation of the cal tun¬ 
nies that bad been showered upon the gdv- 
ernor-general and Iris administration, could 
not have been placed upon record, than was 
contained in the first of the above documents. 

At the time it. was dated, about a year had 
elapsed since the first discontent became 
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visible in the sepoy army; and the interven¬ 
ing period IimJ been so completely filled 
I with great events, and the necessities of 
action had left so little time for calm in¬ 
quiry, that no one con Id be justi fied in 
saying how far the Company, or the Board 
of Control, or the Indian military discipline, 
or the civil government at Calcutta, were 
or were not to blame for the mutiny, or for 
the unprepared state in which it found the 
government* As regards the Anglo-Indian 
government itself, the only test to be used 
was the fact of success—not immediate, 
sweeping, unresisted success, but fair suc¬ 
cess, Mich ns boldness, energy, and prudence 
might be expected to obtain in the midst of 
an exam pled difficulties. Tried by that 
standard, the Calcutta government might 
well claim to have done its duty efficiently, 
and that Lord Canning and bis advisers 
had proved themselves to be successful ad¬ 
ministrators at a most momentous crisis, A 
lew months previous to the date of this im¬ 
portant state paper, all India was expected 
to rise in arms against the domination of 
England. From Delhi to Lucknow the 
country Wi& in a flame; and Central India, 

| with its multitude of little sovereignties, w as 
almost entirely out of our bands; while, in 
England, the public were dreading to bean 
by every mail that the armies of Bombay 
and Madras were in revolt, and that the 
Punjab was again a hostile province in the 
hands of the Sikhs, But in December, 
1857, these prospects, or rather these evil 
forebodings, had undergone a vast change, 
and the great Indian mutiny was traus- 
| formed into a mere provincial insurrection, 
requiring, instead of n gigantic scheme of 
operations against an enemy dispersed over 
a million and a-half of square miles, the 
comparatively minor exertions called for by 
a war that seemed to have dwindled into it 
local campaign. 

By some means or other, never thoroughly 
understood, a report had obtained, currency 
through the Loudon newspapers, that, after 
the departure of General Neill from Cawn- 
pore, in August, 1857, Mr. J. p; Grant, who 
had been sent up by the governor-general 
to fulfil the important functions of civil 
governor of the Central Provinces, bad so 
far intermeddled with the retributory ar¬ 
rangements of the general, as to pardon and 
^et at liberty upwards of a hundred of the 
1 rebels and mutineers of Cawnpore, whom 
General Neill had previously selected for 
extreme punishment. At the time, the 
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popular cry throughout Europe was for 
justice, even to extermination, if necessary; 
and the rumour that, such an mteifcrencc 
as that charged upon Mr. Grant bad been 
permitted, or afterwards sanctioned, by the 
governor-general, added much to the un- " 
favourable opinion that prevailed in many ■ 
quarters, of his lordship's policy. At length 
tlie report assumed so tangible a shape, that 
it attracted the attention of Lord Canning^ 
friends, who lost no time in referring to him 
for the actual facts upon which so serious a 
charge rested, A correspondence with Mr. 
Grant naturally ensued; nud the following 
official documents show his lordship’s pro- ; 
ceedings in the matter, and also contain an 
unqualified denial, m well as a complete 
refutation of the alleged imprudence, or 
even greater fault, said to have been com¬ 
mitted by the lieutenant-governor of the 
Central Provinces:— 

Service Mmage jfwn Mr. TaM, Pr irate StcnUrij 
to the Oournor yenn aJ, to Lieu tenant-cofond It. 
Struck^ Secretary to the Limtenant-fjomrncr of 
Benares, dated 19£A December, 1857„ 

“ The English newspapers, received by the last 
mail, cod fain articles condemning the lieutenant* 
governor for having pardoned find liberated 160 
of the Cawnpore mutineers and rebels, wnr> had 
been seized by General Neill; and in some papers 
it is said that the. 1 urn tenant-governor punished with 
death English soldier* who assaulted the mutineers, 

_ “The governor-general Is well aware that nothing 
like this cm have taken place; hut he requests Air. 
Grant to write to him, stating whether thtfre is any 
conceivable foundation, however slight, for such a 
story t and whether Mr, Grant at any time saw reason 
to find fault with any of General Neill’s measure* 
u The governor-general will bo glad to receive 
Mr, Grant's letter by the 24th instant, in order 
that the truth may be known in England an soon 
as possible/* 


From the Jim. J. P, Grant, Linutmant-fforernor of \ 
the Central Provinces, to the. Right j Hon* Yiwiwttl 
Vanning, Governor ~g&ierai oflndte, dated Benares, 

20 th December 1 1857. 

“ My dear Lord,—I am greatly obliged by your 1 
lordship’s telegraphic message received to-day 
through Mr. Talbot, mentioning that the English 
newspaper just received, condemn me foe having, 
as they nil age, pardoned and liberated IfiO of the 
Oawnjiore mutineers and rebels who had been seized 
by General Neill; and that in some papers it is said \ 
that I punished with death English soldiers who i 
assaulted the mutineers. One story is not true, arid 
the other could not.powdblv be true; but your lord- i 
/hip asks me to say, in order that the truth may be 
known at home, if diere is nay conceivable founds- ] 
tiem, however slighti for such stories, and whether I 
at any time raw reason to find limit with General 
Neill's measures* 

r< There i$ nn conceivable foundation* however 1 
slight, for either story. I have not pardoned a 
single $mraoii, hr commuted a single sentence, and I I 
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have not released a single person, seized by General 
Neill or any ane else, since I have been in these 
provinces* No case connected with any assault by 
European eoMkrs on mutineers, md no case of any 
similar nature, has come before me in any way what¬ 
soever. 

“ I have never seen reason to find fault with any 
of General Nellie measured As it haa happened, I 
have never had any rotations, direct or indirect, dfi- 
dal or umifRdal, with General Neill, or any oonceni 
of any sort with any act of big. 1 bare never had 
any correspondence with or about General Modi, and 
I cU not remember over to have seen him, I am 
sure that in my private conversation T have never 
spoken of- the character of this lamented officer but 
with the admiration of his noble, soldierly qualities, 
which I have always felt* 

u l arrived here on the 28th of August* and 
General Neill left these provinces with Sir James 
Outram for Lucknow a few days afterwards* 1 am 
confident that no occurrences such as these stork* 
describe, relative to released prhouern or condemned 
sol die re, happened at all uithin that period, and! 
never heard of any such occurrences having happened 
at any other time. For myself since 1 liavt? been 
here, I have not had the slightest approach to a 
difference, I do not say with General Neill at Cawn- 
pore, but 1 say with any military officer m any such 
position ns his anywhere. Neither 7 nor any on* 
about me can guess what led to the fabrication of 
these stories* 

W I will only add that the stories are in one sense 
badly invented. as they impute to tna a tendency 
which all who hvtre ever beard me speak on the sub¬ 
ject know that 1 have not. 1 have the same feelings 
towards these perfidious murderers that other Eng¬ 
lishmen have, and I am not chary of expressing 
them* No man is more strongly impressed with the 
necessity of executing, on this occasion, jus tine with 
the most extreme severity, than J am; and it is im¬ 
possible that any one, who hud the jea&t reason for 
judging what my opinions are on this point, could 
have mistaken them*—Your lordship‘a very faithful 
servant, 

(Signed) “ J. F, Gua>’T.” 

Minute by the JUyht Hon * the Oovertwr-general, 

dated 24 tit December r 1837* 

(l 1 wish to place on official record the telegraphk 
message, and the private letter, which accompany this 
minute. 

a On the arrival, four days ago, of the mail which 
left Bn gland on the 10th of November, I became 
aware, for the first time, of a report- having bi^en 
transmitted about three month* a^o from India to 
England, to the effect that the lieutenant-governor 
of the Central Provinces had liberated V>0 mutineers 
or rebels placed in confinement by Brigadier-genera' 
Neill* I learnt that this story, sometimes with am- 
pbfications, ?>ut always the same m the main, had 
not ordv been current in newspapers, and had 
created, afi well it might create, a general feeling of 
indignation in England, but that it was not alto¬ 
gether disbelieved even by persons generally well- 
informed on Indian matters* 

*■ I knew that nothing of the kmd had happened ; 
but I did not know that the story might not be 
traceable to Borne cause or source in factj and 1 was 
at all events desirous of giving to one of the ablest 
servants of the government, placed in a post of 
heavy responsibility, end who has been the mark 
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of malignant, and unfounded attack, an opportu- 
nity of returning the speediest denial to the mim* 
present at ions by which he has been assailed. 

41 The telegraph has enabled ihd to-do this* and 
Mr* Grant's answer will to the Hon. Court of 
Directors by the mad of this day* 

“I leave the question and the answer to speak for 
them selves* 

** It is probable that the tale will have run its 
course and died away before this contradiction of it 
cm reach England j but I think it important that 
the honourable court should be made a war,6 how 
very cautiously the most; positive ami unhesitating 
assertions regarding passing events in India are to 
be received at the present time* 

** It seldom happen that a false charge asstiffies =o 
plain and categorical a shape, and rust which can be 
so completely grappled with, as that which ha* been 
levelled against the lieutenant-governor of the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces. 

{Signed) "Canxing—L Ikmw—J. Low.* 

It may be remembered, ttrab hi the mouth 
of August following the outbreak at Meerut, 
the British residents at Calcutta had pre¬ 
sented a petition declaring their distrust of 
the exist mg precautions, and praying that 
martial law might be proclaimed at once. The 
refusal of the governor-general to assent to 
this was a principal cause of the excessive 
violence with which he was subsequently 
as sailed by the Calcutta public and the 
press. Lord Canning's explanation of the 
Course he adopted iu the despatch quoted, 
completely exonerated his administration 
from the charge of imbecile and an pardon¬ 
able lenity, so often brought against it. 
His defence Was, that he had established a 
power which acted far more summarily, 
vigorously, and effectively than courts-mar¬ 
tial could have done in so vast a country; 
where soldiers were few, and where martial* 
law had always been considered as only ap¬ 
plicable to the cases of rebels or enemies 
actually in arms. On the whole, the letter 
was looked upon as a sulistantiai defence to 
the charges insisted upon against him ; and 
it was at length Considered that he who had 
exercised supreme power during the period 
of the outburst, was fairly entitled to credit 
for the success that had attended his efforts 
for the preservation of the Indian empire* 

The progress of the ladies and children, 
gpd of the wounded soldiers of the garrison 
of Lucknow, from the scene of their suffer¬ 
ing to Calcutta, Was marked by a series of 
ovations* Their departure from Lucknow 
and from Cawnporc has already been 
noticed; and the following extract from 
a communication dated “ Allahabad, Dec* 
7th, 1857/' marks the deep interest which 
their heroic endurance had excited at that 
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place alsoFor the last two or tliras 
days, th : brigadier and all his stafl 1 have 
been m dung the best nr.raugementa they 
could ftr the accommodation of the ladic^ 
women, and children expected from Luck* 
now, The brigadier selected our brigade- 
major to proceed yesterday by rail to 
Chemer, to escort the ladies down, who 
were expected to arrive here at noon to-day * 
At that hour all the carriages in the place 
were assembled at the railway. About 2 
F.M.* a distant whistle announced the ap¬ 
proach of the train, which was answered by 
a spontaneous shout of pent-up feeling from 
ail assembled* The train arrived; and was 
received by such cheers as British soldiers 
and nmlora only know how to give, that 
would have done your kind heart good to 
hear* When all were fairly out of the 
train, the fort-adjutant called out, *One 
cheer more for our women, boys V and 
I think it will be many a long year ere they 
forget the entire heartiness with which that 
« call was responded to/* 

It should be observed, that the lino of 
Curts and conveyances, of various sorts, 
which had brought the wayfarers from 
Cawupore to Allahabad (a distance of 143 
miles), extended five, miles an length; and 
I when it is considered that the escort de¬ 
tached for its protection was limited to 
1 about 500 men only, and that a large body 
of insurgents was stationed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Cawripore, while forjiddablc 
parties hovered about the line of march for 
nearly the whole distance, the ultimate safe 
arrival of the convoy at Allahabad, may be 
looked upon us a special intervention of 
I Jivino Providence, which thus watched over 
the wounded and the most helpless of its 
people, and brought them, with grateful 
hearts, to a haven of safety. 

A young officer of the rescued garrison, 
who had been severely wounded during the 
defence of Lucknow, in a letter dated from 
December 28th to January 5th, describes 
some incidents of the progress of the convoy 
towards Calcutta, as follows 

"Dirmpore, Dec. 28th. 

“I think my lust letter was from Alla¬ 
habad, giving you some account of our 
troubles cm the way from Cawnpore, after 
the relief of Lucknow, and defeat of the 
enemy at the latter place by the commander- 
in-chief. On the whole, I think the jour¬ 
ney, although a rough one, has done me no 
harm. We found everything very comfort¬ 
able, and every one most kind aud attentive 
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to us on our arrival at Allahabad, and we 

! reruni ned there ten clays. Lieutenant H- 

and I intended going down country by dak ; 
but the day wo proposed to start, an order 
I came up to atop any more officers travelling 
in this way; wo were obliged, therefore, to 
wait for the steamer, and, even on board, 
could not manage to get a cabin; rather 
than wait for one in the next, we took deck 
passages, mid started on the 18th. As yet, 
we have only got so far on our voyage* 
We remained one day at Benares and, 
while there, I took a walk through that 
famous city, reputed to be the wealthiest in 
India, nud noted at present for being the 
hotbed of conspiracy and i reason, at the 
same time assuming to be the most reli¬ 
gious* .Every third or fourth house is a 
Hindoo temple, or a mosque dedicated to 
some unknown god. It was very ridiculous 
to see the wretched natives prostrate them¬ 
selves before their images of wood and 
stone, and place garlands around their 
necks* This is aba a great emporium 
for Brahmin bulls—sacred animals in the 
eyes of the Hindoos* Ju the narrow streets, 
where two persons can Scarcely walk abreast, 
if you meet one of these bulls, you must 
give way. To attempt to strike the beast, 
or drive him before you, would immediately 
raise a mob, and you would run a good 
chance of bei ug pelted out of the city, if not 
worse treated. Next to Benares we came 
to Ohasseepdre, aud there learned that, about 
twelve miles down the river, the water was 
so shallow, tbat nine steamers had stuck 
last in the mud, and were unable to proceed. 
We remained three days at Ghazeeporc, in¬ 
cluding Christmas-day. Most of our people 
went out to dine, but I did not leave the 
steamer; I had a bad dinner, and felt very 
miserable. All the passengers, chiefly poor 
widows of officers, and orphans, were in 
black \ not even a bottle of wine to he 
had worth drinking to absent friends. Not¬ 
withstanding the fate of the nine steamers, 
we started to make trial of the dangerous 
position ; and, strange to say, after sticking 
fast and getting off again two or three 
times, wo passed all tho steamers, aud got 
over the difficulty right gallantly, We 
reached Buxar last night, and hope to arrive 
at Dinapore this evening. No change has 
taken place in the character of my wouud 
since I last wrote, either for better or worse* 

I fear it will be necessary to undergo an 
operation ; there is a large piece of loose 
bone in the interior of the wound, and the 
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aperture has closed up so much, that it will 
he difficult for it to work its war out to the 
surface without surgical aid. have six¬ 

teen of the ladies of the garrison of Luck¬ 
now on hoard, and thirty children; they 
are nearly all the widows or orphans of 
officers who fell in the defence of that 
place: the greater number of these poor 
things arc without a second pair of shoes or 
stockings, or change of clothing of any kind. 

(fi Dee. 20th.—Here we are at Dinapore, and 
intend going on again to-morrow morning. 
No news, except that the day before yester¬ 
day the troops here went out to Ohnpmh, 
about fourteen miles off; licked the rebels 
niosi: delightfully, and took four large guns. 
No loss on our side. 

rf Jan. 5th,—I now write from Ctfplna : we 
have had a fair passage up to this time, con¬ 
sidering the low water in the river; but we 
left the Ganges, 1 may say, two days ago, 
and are now in mm of its small branches. 
I think three days will land us in Calcutta. 
I am now anxious to reach the end of 
our journey. My poor head has been con¬ 
stantly probed to get out that piece of bone, 
and also the musket-ball, without effect 
till yesterday, when the refractory bit of 
skull was at last extracted. The leaden 
mark of the ball is evident on the flat 
surface. It was a great matter to get it 
out; hut T am thankful to say the surgeon 
also discovered the hall and hopes, in a few 
days, to remove it aho; then the wound 
will speedily heal up. But I mflat undergo 
an operation for this after I reach Calcutta. 

At length the rescued band approached 
within sight of the capital oi British India; 
and as the steamer Madras slowly glided 
along the bosom of the HoogWy with its 
honoured freight, the sympathies of the 
people who lined the banks and landing- 
places of the river, found expression in joyous 
congratulations and fervent thanksgiving- 
Tt will be remembered that, in anticipa¬ 
tion of the arrival of the Lucknow fugi¬ 
tives, Lord Canning had. a few days pre¬ 
vious, issued a government notification 
announcing the event, and suggesting the 
most decorous mode of reception for indi¬ 
viduals so painfully circumstanced as were 
many of the party,* How well his lord- 
ship's thoughtful precautions were carried 
into effect, will be seen from the following 
extract from a communication dated te Cal¬ 
cutta, January 10th, 1857 : 

ft On Friday, the 8th r at 5 r.M*, two guns 
* See ante, p. 99. 


from the ramparts of Fort William an¬ 
nounced tliat the Madras was passing 
Aeheepore; and almost everybody that had 
hoi>e or carriage rode down to Prinsep's 
Ghat, where it was intimated the passen¬ 
gers would land. The Madras having, 
however, a heavy up-country boat in tow, 
made, notwithstanding the tide in her 
favour, but slow progress; and, as it soon 
became evident that site could not come up 
eve the night set in, a telegraphic message 
wan dispatched to'the commander of the 
Steamer to anchor below Garden-reach, 
and to come up next morning. At six 
o'clock on Saturday morning, a crowd of 
people assembled at Priusep’s GMt; but a 
dense fog delayed the arrival of the Madras, 
and it was not until a quarter to right that 
she could be sighted. A royal salute of 
twenty-one guns from the ramparts of Fort 
William announced her arrival, and other 
salutes followed from the men-of-wav in the 
river. All vessels in the river, with the 
exception of the American ships close to 
Prinsep's Ghat, were dressed out with all 
their fings, and presented a very imposing 
sight. Along the steps from the ghat 
down to the water's edge was a sort of 
gangway, guarded by policemen; and, along 
the whole, red carpeting was laid out, such 
as it is customary to Use on state occasions. 
At last the Madras arrived off the gh&t; 
but owing to some cause or other, con¬ 
siderable delay took place before the pas¬ 
sengers could be landed ; the public, in the 
meantime, looking on in stern silence, as if 
afraid lest even now some accident might 
happen to those whose escape from the 
hands of a barbarous and bloodthirsty 
enemy was decreed by a merciful Provi¬ 
dence. The whole scene partook of a 
solemnity rarely witnessed; and, indeed, 
the expression on the face of the bystanders 
betokened universal sympathy for those 
they were about to welcome to the hos¬ 
pitable City of Palaces. Mr. Bead on, th e 
secretary of the home department, on be¬ 
half of government - the lion.-— Talbot, 

private secretary to the governor-general, 
on behalf of Lord Canning; and Dr. Leckie, 
m secretary to the Relief Committee, went 
down to the water's edge to receive the 
ladies. A sudden rush towards the river* a 
thronging towards the gangway, and a slight 
whisper of voices, indicated that the land¬ 
ing had begun. Cheers were given at first, 
but only slowly responded to—people evi¬ 
dently being too much occupied with their 
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own reflections to think of cheering; but 
as the ladies and children proceeded up, 
people doffed their hats almost median i- 
oally, silently looking on as the heroines 
passed up. At this moment another ship 
in the harbour fired a salute; but it did 
not sound joyfully; it appeared rather like 
minute-guns in remembrance of those 
whose widows and orphans were now pass¬ 


ing in olemn review before us* 


"The black dresses of most of the ladies 
told the tide of their bereavement; whilst 
the pallid faces, the downcast looks, and 
| the slow walk, bore evidence of the great 
sufferings they must have undergone both 
in mi ml and body* And yet bow thankful 
! should we be that they have been spared 
j other trials, in comparison to which death 
itself would be relief. As they passed, a 
chaos of sad recollection* forced itself upon 
our minds, and we asked—whem are those 
who, for the sake of saving English women 
and children from dishonour and death, 
have willingly sacrificed their own lives? 
Where is the illustrious Havelock ? where 
the heroic Neill? where so many others 
that have stretched forth the arm for the 
rescue of helpless women and innocent 
children? Alas I they arc no more; but 
their names will live for ever in the heart 
of every true Briton. And, though there 
is no monument to .mark the place where 
they sleep the everlasting sleep, their blood 
has marked in indelible ink, in the bosoms of 
their surviving brethren, the word f retribu- 
( tion/ The solemn procession, thu^ passed 
on, ami was handed into carriages which 
| conveyed them to their temporary borne* 
Home, did we say ? It sounds almost like 
mockery to call the solitary room of the 
widow and her orphan by that name* 
Though the government Gazette intimated 
that the governor-general's state barges and 
carriages would bo in attendance, by some 
oversight none of them came up 'to the 
ghat; and we confess that, in our humble 
opinion, the presence of Lord and Lady 
Canning on such an occasion would have 
been as desirable as gratifying to all/' 

On . more extract from a letter of tise 
wounded officer already refer ted to,* ex¬ 
presses the gratification felt by the sufferers 
at their most considerate reception* 

* Sec ante, p. 402. 

t Among many graceful tributes to the worth of a 
prelate bo' eminently qualified to adorn the hierarchy 
of the Christian church in India, the following m- 
marks of the Bombay (razvtt# art 1 selected, as specially 
jecordmg me claims of Dr* Wilson to Uie esteem 
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^ ff We arrived safely at Calcutta this morn-* 
mg f and were received fay the authorities 
and alt the European inhabitants with 
enthusiasm* A salute was fired from the 
fort; the men-of-war also saluted; and all 
the vessels in the harbour were dressed out 
in dags, according to a general order of the 
governor in council. A crimson carpet was 
laid from the steamer to the carriages which 
were in waiting to take us off to most 
comfortable quarters. The cheering, as we 
passed up the carpet, was vociferous: our 
reception was altogether of the most gra¬ 
tifying character/' 

Although not necessarily connected with 
the incidents of the revolt, it may here be 
noticed as an historical tact, that an the 
£ud at January, 1857* the aged and much 
venerated Di\ D. WiUpn, bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta, died at the episcopal residence hi that 
city, in the eighty-second year of his age* 
This eminent divine, and worthy successor 
of the inspired Heber, was to the last in the 
full possession of his faculties, and in bis 
personal movements was as active as most 
men at fifty. Bishop Wilson, although not 
popular, was greatly missed in society; for, 
in India, it had not been usual to expa¬ 
tiate on the errors of European society, 
1- Burmab, he openly, from the pulpit, taxed 
the Europeans with their concubinage; and, 
in his diocese, he never hesitated one mo¬ 
ment to reprehend any one who deserved it, 
however elevated might be bis official or 
social rank, There was a keenness of per¬ 
ception about him that penetrated far below 
the glittering surface presented to the world. 
Liberal to the last degree, he upheld that 
which he believed to be right in the uncoin- 
promising spirit of John Knox. Of blame¬ 
less purity of life, be was rigidly just in ail 
his transactions with the world' He con¬ 
tinued, to the end of his career, strongly 
attached to the evangelical section of the 
English church, and invariably displayed a 
preference for fellow-labourers in the vine¬ 
yard of similar tendencies* His magnifi¬ 
cent library, collected at n vast expense 
from all parts of the world, was bequeathed 
by him to the city of Calcutta.-f 
Early iu 1857, the hostile feeling enter- 
turned by the people of the Bengal pre¬ 
sidency agumwfc the governor-general, which 
arjd reverence of the flock committed to his ch&r^o* 
The writer Bays—" A fine old English gemlernan 
Inis departed, full of years and honours; one that, in 
his time, was an able servant of that church of which, 
even to the end, be was an ornament* While the 
physical capability remained with him, Bbhop 
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bad in some degree abated for a short time, 
revived with a tone of increased virulence, 
of which the following extract from Cal¬ 
cutta correspondence, supplies ample proof. 
The writer, riatii'ig January 30th, says— 
“Lord Canning is still of opinion that 
the mutiny will speedily bf put down. 
Public feeling and public judgment, among 
all classes, are very strong against him. 
Apparently nothing can or will open hi* 
At this moment the greatest inso¬ 
lence of demeanour is tolerated in the sepoys 
at Barrack pore. They salute no one j and 
General Hear&ey has in vain endeavoured 
to obtain permission to bring to trial and 
condign punishment a havUdar and two 
sepoys known to he most deeply implicated 
iu soma of the greatest atrocities. He can¬ 
not succeed. The answer is , f The governor- 
general is averse to measures of severity, J 
Do not be misled by the excuse that Lord 
Canning ia in the bauds of bad advisers, 
and That his civilian councillors are the 
persons to blame for his absurd apathy, 
obstinacy, and weak-minded attempts at 
conciliation and clemency. They are in¬ 
competent enough; and their measures have 
been sufficiently pernicious to justify the 
conviction that the corse of India has been 
the preposterous interference of civilians in 
military affairs. But Lord Canning is alone 
answerable for Ida own acts, lie began by 
professing that he would act independently 
of council and secretaries, and thereby en- 

Wil&on was a watchful and diligent overseer of the 
publish merit committed to his charge* As bishop 
and metropolitan, he went about, by land and by 
water, from the Sutlej to Singapore, from the Irra¬ 
waddy to Kurraehee, We have heard of his Era- 
veiling to a native * gigand it is on record, that Ike 
pilot-brig in w hich he was voyaging was brought-to 
by a shot from a royal man-of-war, for having pre¬ 
sumed on hie pretence to hoist the union-jack. But 
bis day* of active duty bad long been past; nml we 
should gladly have seen the octogenarian prelate 
retire, to make room for an overseer of greater phy¬ 
sical competence. His continuance in an office the 
duties of which he was unable to perform, was* how¬ 
ever, induced by no sordid motive* He had shown, 
if only by his magnificent contribution—at least & 
lac of rupees—tc the building of the new Calcutta 
cathedral, that he bud no inordinate regard for filthy 
lucre. But the old man, ever ready to magnify lifs 
office, determined long ago to cling to it to the lust 
—to die Bishop of Calcutta and metropolitan of 
India, and to be buried in the sepulchre which he 
prepared for hiraaelf under the altar of ' new 
cathedral* His remains will have been attended to 
this resting-place by an unusual gathering of very 
sincere mourners; for, with all the eccentricities of 
hh character and hi* age, he was much likeu and 
respected in Calcutta. One of the worst results of 
Bishop Wilson's retention of office was, that it 


listed public sympathy strongly in his fa¬ 
vour; but he has proved himself thoroughly 
incompetent. Nothing but the support of 
Lord Fid me rat ou can keep him in India; 
and on this he relies* Even Calcutta civi¬ 
lians have had their eyes opened by facts. 
Even ML John Peter Grant—whose mi** 

‘sion to Benares at such a crisis, when sol¬ 
diers and not members of council were 
required, was the signal for a unanimous 
shout of derision—even he has conic to the 
conclusion that swift, sharp justice m now ; 
indispensable; but Lord Canning cannot ; 
be stung into patriotism or roused into 
righteous indignation. The feeling against 
1dm is well-nigh unanimous; and civilians 
of real talent, who know something of India 
beyond the Calcutta ditch, condemn him 
as strongly ns the sternest and most fiery 
soldiers, Much of the blame of his inane 
proceedings has been thrown upon the 
military secretary, Colonel Birch; but most 
unjustly, since he is far from bolding his 
lordship's views, or having that influence to 
which his high position and experience 
entitle Mm*” 

Another writer says—“ Lord Canning 
has been so frightened by the accusation of 
missionary zeal, that he in ready to do any¬ 
thing to clear himself from it. The old 
policy of protecting Mohammedanism and , 
Hindooism is in greater force than ever- I 
It CHtmofc be too often repeated, that oui 
duty, but It as a just government and as a 

offered a pretgiu* such a* it was, for demanding 1 mom 
bishops for India f The Bishop of Calcutta could 
not possibly supervise bis see* although it wa- only 
coincident with that of the governor-general and 
the commander-in-chief; so the necessity for a Bishop 
of Agra, at least, was apparent* The old maxi's 
death, and the appointment of a more physically 
able and active successor —say 3 Jr- Dealtry, of 
Madras, who last year performed the visitation tour 
for the metro poll tan—will abolish this poor excuse 
for a further appropriation of the revenue to sec¬ 
tional religious purposes. Bishop Wilson, as many 
of our readers are aware* was a gentleman of hand¬ 
some and aristocratic countenance. He was for a 
long: time the most popular prtacher in his dioces^ 
ana retained his place so long as he could bo heard. 
His sermons were liked as much for their intellec¬ 
tual character and wholesome doctrine* us for an 
originality, bordering cm eccentricity, which oftyn 
distinguished them, and which spiesd them with ; 
personal and social allusions often of a very pun¬ 
gent flavour. Formerly there were few public 
meetings at Calcutta at which a bishop court! pro¬ 
perly attend, whence Dr. Wilson was missing. At 
one held after our Aftghan diallers, he dosed his 
speech with the exclamation, f Only let us get nt 
them 1* and the energy and enthusiasm of this 
burst of natural feeling caused it long to be re 1 
numbered , ,J 
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Christian one, is to tolerate all false roll- 
girms* hut not to protect them. Hitherto 
we have fostered and encouraged them, and 
we have especially patronised Mohamme¬ 
danism aa being the most dangerous. 
During the Mohurmm this year, the gov¬ 
ernor-general and Mr. Halliday gave the 
strongest assurance of protection to the 
Moll .am m ed an co m m xmity—cidiorte d them 
not to fear any interference, tmd actually 
sent European policemen to keep the roads* 
and to walk at the head of the processions, 
!3o completely did the Mohammedans take 
possession of the road, that gentlemen 
wishing to pass to another part of the town 
were turned back. I am nt a loss to con¬ 
ceive on what principle the disaffected Mo¬ 
hammedans of Calcutta arc to receive a 
degree of protection, and to he allowed ex¬ 
clusive privileges, which would not be 
accorded to any cl m% of religious procession 
at home. The business of the police should 
he to keep Europeans or Hindoos from 
breaking the heads either of Mussulmans 
or of each other; mid, on the other hand, 
to keep any procession from interfering with 
the rights or convenience of the remainder 
of the inhabitants. But* unless the strongest 
pressure from home is applied, the 4 old 
Indian* system of pampering and cocker¬ 
ing the most disaffected of our subjects* will 
be pursued as of old, and with the same 
sort of mi nous resuIts. E ven the lamented 
S;r H* Lawrence was so for infected with 
this mania as seriously to damage his plan 
of defence at Lucknow, by requiring the 
engineer to e spare the holy places/ i. c, ? 
Mohammedan mosques, where prayers are 
daily offered for our destruction* and thanks 
returned for the slaughter of our wives and 
children, f and private property , 3 This 
undue softness was the one blemish in his 
noble character. In such a case, neither 
Westminster Abbey nor St, Peter’s should 
have been spared. To save the life of any 
one woman or child killed within the resi¬ 
dency, would have been a sufficient reason 
for laying the whole of Lucknow in ashes. 
But such is the effect of a long residence in 
India, that few even of our best public 
men escape being M oh am ntedanis e d or 
Brahmmised, with what results has been 
seen during the last six months. Red tape 
still reigns triumphant. Will it be believed 
ttt home* that the first British troops who 
arrived, instead of being received with open 
arms ns deliverers, were actually suffered to 
stand for hours ou the Maidau, or plain, 
406 


not knowing where to go I because, as the 
officials expressed it, * they had not reported 
themselves* 7 and therefore they had no offi¬ 
cial knowledge of their arrival. The conse¬ 
quence was, that when at last shelter svm 
found for the men, many of the officers 
having none provided for them* and in 
utter ignorance where to go or what to do, 
they actually passed the night in the open 
air. 71 

How far the statement in the last para¬ 
graph was, or was not, warranted by facts, 
might have been easy of proof; hot/as the 
alleged neglect does not appear to have 
called forth the indignant remonstrance of 
a commander so watchful for the comfort 
and accommodation of his troops aa Sir 
Colin Campbell was well known to he, it is 
likely that the charge against the govern¬ 
ment-house officials in this instance, rested 
upon no better foundation than did the 
accusation against Mr. Grant, which had 
already been stripped of every pretension to 
truthfulness.* 

On the 31st of January, the governor- 
general, for the greater facility of comma - 
ideation with the commander-in-chief, pro¬ 
ceeded with bis immediate staff to Allahabad* 
where he arrived on the 7th of February, 
and, ou the following day, had an in¬ 
terview with the commander-in-chief* who 
came down from the camp at Gawnpore for 
the purpose, At this meetings arrangements 
for the campaign iu Oude were finally 
agreed upon* and an order was issued for 
raising a native force, composed wholly of 
low-caste men, who, being without the pre¬ 
judices that influenced the Brahmin class 
of the old native army, were less accessible 
to the temptations offered by their disaf¬ 
fected countrymen* and were also naturally 
better adapted for the exigencies of the 
seasons, and for police and local purposes, 
than the European troops, whose strength 
might thereby be husbanded for occasions 
when it could be beneficially exerted, 

Calcutta, during the spring months of 
1858, was shorn of much of its splendour, 
aa the capita] of British India* by the ab¬ 
sence of the govern or-general; and was, 
moreover, subjected to occasional alarms, 
that produced considerable excitement 
among the inhabitants, Ou the 3rd of 
March, a telegraphic message wns received 
from Bfurackpore, announcing that the 
sepoy a of two native regiments at that sta¬ 
tion—namely* the 2nd and 23rd Bengal 

* Bee ante, p, 400. 
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native infantry, were deserting from their 
lilies in parties of ten and twelve together, 
and were believed to be on their way to 
Calcutta, for the purpose of plundering the 
inhabitants. * The volunteer guards vverc at 
once called out, and pickets vvere stationed at 
the posts selected, on occasions of the Bukre 
j Eed and the Mphurrum. The various 
‘ rendezvous appointed for the corps were 
occupied by companies of infantry and artil- 
| Ifiry, and detachments of cavalry patrolled 
the thorough fans of the city, in connec¬ 
tion with this report, it was also assorted, 
that a native of high rank in Calcutta had 
engaged to supply the deserters with arms 
on their arrival. Some arrests consequent 
upon the discovery of the proposed visit of 
the sepoy*, were made; and among them, 
that of the individual charged with offering 
aims to the deserters] but nothing serious 
resulted from the proceedings either way, 
nor did it appear, upon investigation, that 
am real cause for alarm had actually existed. 

The continuous arrivals of European 
troops at Calcutta during the preceding 
! winter, and the obvious necessity that had 
• arisen for permanently increasing the Bri- 
I tish force in India, induced the government 
to greatly enlarge the accommodation 
hitherto provided for them, Barrack pore, 
the military station of the capital, from 
which it was distant about sixteen miles, 
although abundantly furnished with lines 
for the accommodation of native troops, 
had little capabilities for quartering Euro¬ 
peans ; and it was resolved, instead of con¬ 
structing new European barracks at that 
place, to increase those at Chitisurah—a 
town about twenty miles from Calcutta, in 
a more healthy situation, on the banks of 
the lioQgldy, and which already possessed 
a line European barrack and military hos¬ 
pital. Preparations were accordingly made 
for the necessary additions; and several hun¬ 
dred native workmen were for some time 
occupied in increasing the barrack accom¬ 
modation to an extent equal to the require¬ 
ments for 5,000 men, and in destroying and 
removing buildings, fee., within 500 yards 
on each side, to obtain space for the parade- 
grounds. 

The temporary residence of the govern or- 
general was not without its occasional dis¬ 
quietudes, shortly after his lordship had 
arrived there. Towards the end of March, 
owing to some defective information con¬ 
cerning the movements and strength of the 
enemy, a small European force, consisting 


of two companies of H.M/s 54th regiment, 
and a hundred Sikhs, with some Madras 
cavalry and two guns, was dispatched for 
the purpose of dispersing a body of rebels, 
who, it was reported, hail appeared at 
Suraou, a village situated between Allaha¬ 
bad and Gopeegunge. By accident or by 
design, the force was misdirected as re¬ 
garded the locality in which the enemy 
were stationed; and, upon approaching a 
spot in the route, surrounded by a dense 
jungle, it was suddenly attacked by a large 
body of rebels, who with six guns were 
there conceded, They at once opened fire 
upon the little force thus taken by surprise, 
and a hasty retreat became inevitable. The 
loss was, however, hut small, and the affair 
itself trifling, except as it tended to give 
encouragement to the rebels, by whom it 
was magnified into a splendid triumph; 
and the circumstance had also the effect of 
rendering the authorities uneasy, since it 
showed that, within a few miles of the pro¬ 
vincial capital, in which the governor- 
general had taken up his quarters, there 
were not only rebels prepared for mischief, 
but that the intelligence, upon which much 
depended for success in military operations, 
could not safely be relied on. 

Amidst thej serious anxieties insepara¬ 
ble from his exaltdd position, the governor- 
general did not lose sight of those claims 
upon his attention which were connected 
with works for the improvement of the 
country over which ho presided; and thus, 
on the 24th of March, his lordship, with 
much ceremony, opened an extension of 
the great Indian -railway between Allaha¬ 
bad and Futtehpore. The state trip to the 
new station at the latter place was, under 
the circumstances, somewhat remarkable; 
for, as the line throughout nearly its whole 
extent traversed an enemy's country, it 
was considered prudent first to bum down 
the villages on either side of it, and to post 
a strong body of troops, with guns, at every 
station. The affair / r says the Calcutta 
Englishman, <f went off very well; as the 
guard at the several stations prevented the 
rebels from attempting to carry off the 
governor-general, or obstructing the line.” 

The question of compensation for losses 
sustained by the proceedings of the rebels, 
was warmly Agitated at Calcutta in the 
early part of the year; and, on the 20th of 
April, a meeting of parties interested' was 
held, to take into consideration measures 
to be adopted for obtaining redress from 
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government, Dpon this occasion, it was 
resolved— u l. That, in the opinion of the 
meeting, nil Chtistiun subjects of the Bri¬ 
tish government, whose property in the 
disturbed districts lias suffered loss in con¬ 
sequence of the recent rebellion, are un¬ 
doubtedly entitled to compensation from 
government for their losses. 2. That the 
time has now come when it is expedient to 
take steps to press such cases on the notice 
of the government, raid that a committee bo 
appointed to communicate with the autho¬ 
rities, and take such steps as may appear 
advisable in substantiation of those claims/" 
j The consequence of this movement whs 
shortly apparent in a government order, 
which applied to the casus of civilians only, 
and did not extend beyond the presidency 
of Bengal. By this notification, it was du- 
i dared that the compensation to be afforded 
| would be for loss of property and effects 
only* leaving questions affecting loss of life 
or health to be otherwise disposed of A 
commissioner (Mr, E. Jackson) was ap¬ 
pointed at Calcutta to inquire into claims, 
and a limit was fixed for the deception of 
thorn—namely, the 25th of August follow¬ 
ing, after which, no claim was to be re¬ 
ceived from persons resident in India; but 
an extension of time w hs allowed for those 
absent from the country. In all eases 
where iho amount claimed did not exceed 
50,000 rupees, the application to the com- 
nmshmer was to be accompanied by a de¬ 
tailed statement of the particulars of the 
claim, and of the evidence achludble in 
support of it; but where the property w as 
ct higher amount, the regulation required 
only a general estimate to accompany the 
application—further period of three 
months being allowed for the. preparation 
and submission of the detailed statement of 
losses# It was at the same time declared, 
that the preliminary operations described 
were not to be understood as constituting 
an actual claim upon the Company far any 
compensation whatever; nor did the registry 
of applicants required, imply any recogni¬ 
tion of claims to compensation; the Court 
of Directors “having expressly reserved 
their final decision upon the question 
whether or not compensation for kisses sus¬ 
tained by the mutiny si ml I be awarded/* 
A similar notification appeared also at 
Allahabad, applicable to the North-West 
Provinces; and Messrs* C. Grant and 
E. H . Long den were there named commis¬ 
sioners, to receive and register claims* 
408 


The conditions were generally the same as 
those in Bengal; but an announcement 
was added, that ** applications will be re¬ 
ceived, subject to the same rules, from 
natives of the country t for compensation on 
account of loss of property, caused by their 
known loyalty and attachment to the Bri¬ 
tish government." A similar announce¬ 
ment, some time afterwards, extended the 
boon to the loyal sufferers of Qude* 

Besides the above regulations for the 
benefit of t hose who had sustained loss of 
property by the mutiny, a government 
order of the 25th of May, announced that 
provision would be made for the relief of 
the destitute families of persona who had 
died after the loss of their property, even 
though the death was not directly conse¬ 
quent upon the rebellion; and it was deter¬ 
mined that grants of money, to be regulated 
on the same principle us those allowed lie 
European and native officers of the govern¬ 
ment, should be given to such families as 
were impoverished by the double visitation 
of plunder and of death. 

Another resolution of the Indian govern¬ 
ment, in connection with the revolt, gave 
very general satisfaction: although some few 
of the <l old Indian** class affected much 
alarm at the “encroachment," as they 
termed it, upon the exclusive privileges of 
the army. The resolution, which, whether 
it originated in England or in India, was 
an excellent one, declared that civilians 
who bad distinguished themselves in the 
field since the commencement of the mu¬ 
tiny, or who should so distinguish them¬ 
selves before the mutiny ended, should be 
allowed to participate in the honours which 
had hitherto been considered peculiar to ; 
the military service. The civil servants of 
the Company, aa a body, bad greatly raised 
themselves in the estimation of their coun¬ 
trymen at home, by the gallantry which 
many of them displayed under circum¬ 
stances of great peril, not only in defend¬ 
ing their posts against large bodies of in¬ 
surgents, but in sharing those field and 
*iege operations which were more especi¬ 
ally the sources of honour to military men. 
What those honours were to lj^ depended 
upon the will of the crown and of the Com¬ 
pany; but the intent of the resolution was 
to declare, that the civil position of a gal¬ 
lant man should no longer necessarily be a 
bar to bis participation in the honours 
hitherto conferred by the country upon 
military men only. 
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An affair with a body of insurgents be¬ 
tween Allahabad and Gopefcguflge in March, 
has already been noticed as prod active of 
some uneasiness to the government; and 
towards the end of May, another occurrence 
took place which considerably increased the 
local disquietude. The eireumstances are 
detailed by a correspondent in the following 
extract from a letter dated "Allahabad, 
May 24th —- M It seems that there is some 
kind of a fatality hanging over this unfor¬ 
tunate place. Yesterday, between l and 
2 f.m*> a fire broke out in the new barracks 
erected an the parade-ground, near what h 
at present government-house. Five ranges 
were completely destroyed, the officers and 
men losing everything they had. The fire 
fortunately did not reach the hospital, in 
which were a great number of sick; but 
one poor fellow was burned to death, and 
others were severely WGrcmded. It is evi¬ 
dently the work of an incendiary, as a man 
was found lurking in an empty barrack; 
who, it ix suspected, can give some clue to 
the origin of the fire. Since the affair oc¬ 
curred, the governor-general has had all 
his valuables sent into the fort, and will 
probably take up his residence there, as the 
neighbourhood is airy thing but safe; and 
part of the road between Fcitehpore and 
Cftwnpore is entirely aomxhmuUd bra rebel 
force, consisting of some 3,500 men and 
two guns, under one M aha raj Sing. Fas- 
sengara, en route to 0 awn pore, have been 
obliged to return to Futtehpore; and our 
state of anxiety hero is certainly not dimi¬ 
nished by the tact of an incendiary fire 
uader the very eyea of the gover no r- 
general t We are, however, told that the 
commander-in-chief is coming to take up 
his quarters here,*while awaiting for the 
resumption of operations in next cold wea¬ 
ther , r and as his name is already ( a tower 
of strength/ we suppose we shall be tole¬ 
rably safe for some time to come/' 

Another letter from the same station, 
which had acquired much additional impor¬ 
tance by being selected for the temporary 
residence of the govern or-general, says— 
u Th© country about Allahabad is consi¬ 
dered more unsafe now than it ever has 
been during the worst part of the rebellion, 
if we are not now passing through that 
phase of it. In fact, though systematically 
organised resistance in masses has ceased, 
the opposition to our rule has assumed a 
guerilla character, which ‘may be ns well, if 
not better, conducted th m when operations 
tol. II, 3 a 
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were on a large scale. The rebels, though 
in arms much worse, are decidedly in fore- 
, sight more advanced; and they seem re¬ 
solved to bring to the nnequaf contest all 
! their resources in knowledge of the country, 
and the sympathy of the population* Their 
movement is evidently downwards; so that 
Lower Bengal may, ere long, become the 
scene of their last struggle/' 

Among other indications of returning 
tranquillity, the disband meat of the corps 
of volunteer cavalry, which was composed 
almost wholly of officers from the revolted 
regiments, and civilians of property, and 
which had rendered eminent service at a 
time when European troops were scarce, 
was a measure that iu its operation caused 
some degree of regret. It was, however, 
considered imperative at the time; and, on 
the 19tli of June, the following notification 
directed the breaking up of the gallant 
baud 

i: (General OrdeiA Calcutta, June lOtiu 

‘‘The services of the volunteer- cavalry being no 
1 required, the right honourable the g<mrnc«v 
general ia pitied lo direct, that the infantry soldier* 
now attached to it shall rejoin their respective 
regiments, and that the corps shall bo finally broken 
up from the date of receipt of this order at Luck¬ 
now. 

''In testimony of the goterqicir'guneral^ appre¬ 
ciation of the services of the volunteer cavalry, his 
lord ship authorise* the bestowal of a gr amity of 
three hundred rupees eaoh, on ail members of tbs 
corps not being officers or soldiers. 

‘The volunteer cavalry too It a prominent part in 
all the successes which marked the advance of the 
late Major-general Sir H. Havelock from Allahabad 
to Lucknow; and on evvrv occasion of ili employ¬ 
ment against the rebele, whether on the advance to 
Lucknow or as part of the force with which Major- 
general Sir 3. Uutrairi Held Aiumhagh, this corps 
greatly distinguished itself by its gallantry in action, 
and by its fortitude and endurance under great 
posura and fatigue. 

4i The governcir-generul offers to Major Barrow, 
who ably commanded ths volunteer cavalry, and 
boldly led them in all the operations i n which they 
were engaged, his most cordial acknowledgments 
for hh very valuable service; and to Captain Lynch, 
and all the officers and men who composed this 
corps, hi» lordship tenders His best thanks for the 
eminent good conduct and exemplary courage which 
they displayed during the whole tiujt; that lhe con. 1 
was embodied/ 

This formal announcement was communi¬ 
cated to Major Barrow, with the following 
gratifying testimonial from Major-general 
Sir James Gutram—a mark of eatecujf that, 
in some measure, compensated for the dis¬ 
appointment felt by the members of the 
corps upon their dispersion 

11 My dear Barrow,—We are about, to separate, 
perhaps for ever; but, believe me t 1 shall ever retain 
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rou in affectionate remembrance, and ever speak 
wiilt that intense admiration whkb I te&t for the 
glorious vnhmteeri whom ym have corommled with 
fiucb distinction, It would afford me much pleasure 
to shake every one of thuno by the hand, and tell 
them how warmly I feel towards them. Bui this m 
impossible; my pressing duties will not allow mo 
even to write a few farewell lines to each of vour 
officer*? but 1 trust to your communicating to them 
individually my affectionate adieu, and sincerest 
wishes for their prosperi ty. May God bless you and 
them** 

A tribute like the above, from an officer 
so capable of appreciating the merits of the 
corps to whose commander it w as addressed, 
became doubly valuable at the moment of 
separation. 

A project for the exaltation of the city of 
Allahabad into the capital of a presidency, 
which had been for some time under the 
consideration of government, became now 
a subject of serious attention. The peculiar 
features of tins important station have al¬ 
ready been noticed.* Occupying the point 
of a peninsula formed by the junction of the 
Gauges and the Jumna, Allahabad could 
scarcely be paralleled for 'advantageous posi¬ 
tion by my other city in India; the one 
river bringing down to It a stream of traffic 
from Kunmoii, Rohileund, Fur ruck a bud, 
Cawoporo, Futtebpore, and the south-west¬ 
ern districts of Ourle; while the other con¬ 
veyed to it that from Ivuruaul, Meerut, 
Delhi, Agra, Cal pee, and a wide extent of 
country in Jt&jpot tana, Btmdeicund, and 
the Doab. Besides these commercial ad¬ 
vantage#, Allahabad was nearly surrounded 
by an extraordinary number of largo mili¬ 
tary itid trading stations, all within easy 
reach of it, and of each other. At one time 
it wis in contemplation to have elevated 
Agra to the position of a presidential city ; 
but for some reason the intention was not 
eanied out; and, in lieu of it, the North- 
West Provinces were formed into a lieute¬ 
nant-governorship, with Agra as the seat of 
its local government As the mutiny pro¬ 
gressed, events of growing importance 
showed the necessity fur holding the posi¬ 
tion of Allah abaci ns a centre of influence, 
which, from the important facilities sur¬ 
rounding it, there .could be little difficulty 
of establishing.. Bounded, as we bare seen, 
by two fine rivers on the north, south, and 
east sides, it was susceptible, on the west, of 
any degree of enlargement desired, simply 
by inclosing additional ground ; and could 
also be made, at the same time, one of 
the strongest forts in India; while its 
* Sue vol i j \h 249. 
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rivers, aided by the railway then in progress, 
unite to make it the great centre of trade ‘ 
from Peshawar to Calcutta. By the plan 
submitted to the government for the pro¬ 
posed improvement, ii was seen that the 
river frontages could be rendered defensible 
against any possible attacks that Orientals 
could bring against them. On the west, or 
land side, it was proposed to construct a 
line of intrench meat four miles in length, ' 
from river to river. This fortification would 
consist mainly of two great redoubts on the 
river-banks, each capable of holding an 
entire regiment of Europeans. With these 
redoubts, another midway between them, 
and an earthen embankment to connect the 
three, it was considered the city would be 
rendered impregnable to any hostile force 
that could be brought against it. Within 
the space between the embankment, the 
city, and the river, was included an encamp¬ 
ment, a European town, and n native town. 
The canton me at, which was designed to 
embrace a complete military establishment 
for half-a-dozen regiments, was to be near 
the western boundary, on the Jumna side. 
Eastward of this was arranged the new 
English town, to he built on plots of ground 
leased for the purpose to builders, native or 
European, who were to be bound to conform 
to a general plan, having reference to the 
railway station as a centre of trade. Nearer 
the Ganges was to be built a native town; 
while, at the point of junction of the two | 
rivers, the existing fort would be strengthened i 
mid enlarged, go as to form, if needed, a last 
stronghold for all the Europeans in Alla- 
Imbafl and its vicinity. Such were the gene¬ 
ral features of a scheme for the improvement 
of the proposed capital of si new presidency ; 
and, on the 5th of May, 1858, a notifica¬ 
tion by government specified the terms upon 
which building leases were to be granted. 

On the 14th of August, the first division 
of the naval brigade—composed of the men 
of the Shannon; who, under their lamented 
commander, Sir William Peel, had emi¬ 
nently distinguished themselves in the war 
of the mutinies—returned to Calcutta From 
the see□ es of their heroic daring. These 
brave men were deserved ly honoured with a 
public reception by the president in council 
and all the officers of government at the 
presidency. The troops in garrison were 
paraded; the ships of the port were dressed 
upon the occasion ; and about 20,000 of the 
native and European inhabitants assembled 
to ghe theart welcome, The brigade had 
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been reduced, by the vicissitudes of sendee, 
far below its original strength but the 
greater part of the survivors had all the vi¬ 
vacity of lads of twenty years of age. 

I Before closing the present chapter, it may 
bo well to remi ud the reader, that throughout 
1 the greater portion of the period embraced 
by the events of this volume, the position of 
Lord Canning, as governor-general of India, 
bad been one of great anxiety, and occa¬ 
sionally of serious embarrassment, owing to 
the extreme virulence with which popular 
feeling, both in India and in Europe, found 
expression upon the subject of punishment 
due to mutineers and rebels. At first, when 
the outbreak was in its earlier stage, the 
friends and relatives of the victims of sepoy 
cruelties, vented their grief and indignation 
in a wild demand for vengeance, that could 
only have perpetuated the horrors which 
had already moistened the soil of India 
with blood and tears, and which it would 
have been impossible for any government 
; professing to be guided by the precepts of 
Christianity, to have sanctioned. This feel¬ 
ing, after the first excitement had subsided, 
was deplored by all moderate people, and 
its repression became an object of policy. 
By not lending himself to this cry for blood. 
Lord Canning became unpopular with the 
unthinking public, and with that portion of 
the press which is ever ready to lend its aid 
to a popular cry, whether right or wrong, 
for the purpose of a transient success over 
its rival contemporaries. This unprincipled 
section of the. press in India and in England* 
unhesitatingly joined in the cry, and pro¬ 
vided stimulants for the popular frenzy 
by its terrible representations, the bulk of 
which had little foundation but in the 
imagination of the writers. 

The following specimen from a Calcutta 
journal, affords a moderate sample of the 
tone which became popular during the three 
consecutive mouths beginning With May, 
1857:*— ff Net the least among the many 
evils which will follow in the steps of this 
rebellion, is the permanent effect it will have 
upon the feelings of the European commu¬ 
nity hereafter. As to our countrywomen, 
whose feelings have been tortured by the 
horrible details of atrocities perpetrated 
around them, we know that among them 
are many hundreds of English ladies, who 
lie clown nightly to dream of terrors tun 
agonising for utterance, wlio are scarcely 
able to converse but upon one dreadful 
* Sec bhcvoL i, t pp. 112* I4X f Ibtd ri p, 107. 


1 subject, and who, if opportunity presented 
itself, would now be found almost as willing 
as their husbands and fathers, to go out 
and wage battle with the murderers of their 
sisters, if they could only thereby insure 
the infliction of a deep and bloody ven¬ 
geance. They feel that it is a contest with 
murderers, who are not satisfied with blood 
atone—that they must live in daily expecta¬ 
tion of. They suspect that the very servants 
around them arc in league to betray and 
destroy them; and thus they suffer, almost 
hourly, worse than the pangs of death. 
Many have already died by homicidal hands, 
more from the pangs of starvation and 
terror, the agonies of mental torture, and 
the slower process of exposure and exhaus¬ 
tion \ and, while all this is going on, friends 
and relations sigh vainly far the coming day 
of vengeance, and are prated to abuut mode¬ 
ration, when nothing short of exemplary 
and unsparing retribution, can possibly 
atone for the villaniea of the accursed race 
wo have pampered to our undoing/* 

It has already been shown, that orders 
and proclamations were issued from time to 
time by the governor-general in council, 
and by his lieutenants in the provinces, de- j 
claratory of the line of conduct to be pursued 
iu relation to puui aliments to be inflicted 
upon mutineers and deserters, and the 
treatment to be accorded to non-military 
natives who should exhibit signs of disaffeo ! 
tion. Upon these topics, the line of policy 
contested between the lieutenant-governor I 
of the North-West Provinces (Mr. John . 
Russell Colvin) and the governor-general in 
council, has been already adverted to.f The 
former, it will be recollected, had issued a 
proclamation to the mutineers of the pro¬ 
vinces under his superintendence; in which, 
among other tilings, ho promised that “ sol¬ 
diers engaged in the late disturbances, who 
were desirous of going to their own homes, 
and who gave up their arms at the nearest 
government civil or military post, and retired 
quietly, should bo permitted to do so unmo¬ 
lested whereas Lord Canning insisted, 
that this indulgence or leniency should not 
be extended to the men of any regiments 
which had murdered or ill-used their officers, 
or committed cruel outrages on other per¬ 
sons. There were, in addition to these 
orders, others—proclaiming martial law in 
particular districts; appointing commis¬ 
sioners to try mutineers by a very sum¬ 
mary process ; authority to military officers 
to deal with offending civilians, as well mi 
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with the revolted sepoys; permitting the 
police to arrest suspected persons without 
the formality of warrants; and making the 
zemindars and landowners responsible for 
the conduct of persons upon their estates; 
i with other measures of a similar tendency, 
each of which, in turn, became a subject of 
controversy, and generally of severe am- 
madverskm, on the part of those who, com¬ 
menting upon the various topics from a 
distant view of their merits, were least en¬ 
titled to express an opinion upon the pro- 
' ceedings of the governor-general, whoso 
conduct was alternately represented as in¬ 
fluenced by an imbecile exhibition of ill- 
directed clemency, or a perfectly Draconian 
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thirst for blood* Thus, when in the month 
of July, 1858, Lord Canning found it re- | 
quisife to cheek the over-zeal of some of the 
tribunals at Allahabad, where the author!- 
ties were prone to execute accused persons 
without waiting for formal evidence of their ’ 
guilty was loudly accused of interference I 
with the righteous demand for blood; but , 
when, some few months previously, his pro¬ 
clamation to the people of Ondc came to the | 
notice of the English public, a peer of par¬ 
liament was among the first to charge the 
governor-general with undue seventy, and 
with a policy that, by its rigour, had thrown 
insurmountable difficulties in the way of the 
pacification of the country. 
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During the interval between the proroga¬ 
tion of parliament, in August, and the close 
of the year 1857, public attention continued 
to be riveted to the events connected w ith 
the military revolt in Bengal, which had 
then acquired the characteristic features of 
a wide-spread insurrection ; and as the suc¬ 
cessive details of operations reached this 
country, alternately bringing with them 
tidings of ruthless cruelty, of heroic achieve¬ 
ment, and of still-increasing disaffection, the 
question of competency to grapple with the 
exigencies of the crisis, as it regarded the 
supreme Anglo-Indian government (and 
was evidenced by its proceedings), became 
a theme of earnest discussion among all 
classes of society in this country,, as it 
already had been in India. The points 
most angrily and pertinaciously urged 
against the administration of Lord Canning, 
were bused upon the erroneous estimate 
formed, by himself and colleagues, of perils 
that were apparent at the very outbreak of 
the mutinies; and of which, it was con- 
4-12 


tended, he had most inexcusably uuder- 
; rated tb« nature and serious extent of, in 
i the face of positive and ample evidence of 
their hourly increasing importance* It was 
charged against ins government, that it was 
neither prepared for the contingency that 
had arisen, nor disposed, by a candid avowal 
of its error, and an energetic effort to 
struggle against the consequences of it, to 
prove its capability to rule at a crisis of 
such imminent difficulty; that, on the con¬ 
trary, liis government had depreciated the 
importance of the hostile movement, by 
which its native army was falling to pieces; 
that it had, from the first, neglected to avail 
itself of the resources at its command for 
the repression of disorder; and that it had 
eventually prolonged the horrors of the | 
catastrophe of May, 1857, by wilfully and 
weakly misrepresenting its true character to 
the home government* 

To some extent, it most be allowed, that 
the charges, or rather the faults upon which 
they rested, were so perfectly accordant with 








































the general tendencies of human nature, 
that they were clothed with something more 
than mere plausibility—they were just pos¬ 
sible to be, in « degree, correct* The mem¬ 
bers of the Indian government, as the actual 
rulers of the immense empire entrusted to 
their administration, must, naturally, have 
been reluctant to admit the seriousness of a 
revolt which would not only carry with the 
, fact of its existence a condemnation of the 
policy they had pursued, but would threaten 
also an entire disruption of the system from 
which they derived their power ; and it was 
not extraordinary that they should resist, as 
long as possible, any such conviction. At 
! the same time, it is only fair to the gov¬ 
ernor-general and his council, to remark, 
that the true character of the movement 
which had developed itself so suddenly and 
mysteriously, was, for a long time after its 
mischievous effects were apparent, but ho¬ 
pe fleetly appreciated by those who, in the 
raid at of the disturbed districts, were con¬ 
sidered to be must intimately acquainted 
with the sepoys and their grievances* It 
was doubted by many of the best-informed 
among the civil officers of government, and 
experienced military men also, whether the 
insurrection, even when it presented the 
extraordinary spectacle of mi entire army in 
a condition of revolt against the state to 
which it bad sworn allegiance, was origi¬ 
nally an organised and concerted national 
movement, or merely the result of local 
irritation, and without any ulterior design 
against the stability of the Company J s gov¬ 
ernment At any rate, a singular inconsis¬ 
tency was presentee! in the language of 
many who held opinions condemnatory of 
the government of Lord Canning, because 
it did not at once perceive the germs of n 
great national insurrection in the outbreak 
of the 10th of May, at Meerut; but who yet 
affirmed, in the same breath, that the whole 
rebellion could have been stilled in its birth, 
if the European soldiers on the spot had 
been properly employed in intercepting the 
ffight of the mutineers towards Delhi* On 

* A singular anticipation of the possible entire 
revolt of the Indian native army* is recorded in Han- 
| parti's CommotiV Debates, 7th February, 1828, Mr. 
Brougham* in his celebrated speech on law reform, 
denounced, among other abuses ia our judiciary 
system, the delays ana costliness of Indian appeals 
decided in London hy the former ih-con -ti Luted 
court of privy council. He contrasted the evil with 
| the then Improved law court> of Ceylon—stating 
that one good effect had retutted in the latter colony s 
aa the Ceylon population* previously rebellious, in 
1816 aided the mother country in putting down and 


the om baud, they insisted upon a vast 
combination, which should have been pre¬ 
pared for by ah the resources of govern¬ 
ment; on tire other*, a mere local mutiny, 
which the few European troops at hand, if 
efficiently commanded, might have quelled 
without difficulty;* 

It may be urged, on the part of the Indian, 
government, that it had not, at the crisis of 
the outbreak, any machinery in existence for 
the purpose of discovering a latent con¬ 
spiracy against its authority* The European 
refinement of a detective police had not yet 
been grafted upon the state mysteries of 
British Indian polity; nor had it been the 
practice of the present or preceding admin¬ 
istrations to employ agents to keep it in¬ 
formed as to the tone of popular opinion 
within the limit of its own territories—the 
residents at the courts of native princes 
being the only channels through which the 
government received intelligence, or to which 
it looked for information. The complica¬ 
tions of official duties and responsibilities 
were also impediments to the chances of 
any revelation reaching the quarter most j 
immediately interested in its importance, 
through the intervention of a pernicious > 
system of ** routine” and u circunuocdt \on/' 
which retarded the progress of everything | 
on its way to the governor-general in 
council, and rendered the voice of warn- 1 
mg utterly useless, as well as dangerous, 
to a too officious transgressor of official 
etiquette. 

It is also observable, that, up to the mo¬ 
ment of the outbreak, Englishmen lived 
and ruled in India with as much reliance 
upon the elements uf security (that is, the 
power of government), and as much confi¬ 
dence in their safety as the dominant race, 
as they could possibly have done at home* 
Every thing around them indicated patient 
submission to British authority; and even 
after the deplorable atrocities at Meerut and 
Delhi, officers of the mutinous battalions, 
from the colonel to the junior ensign—men 
whose own lives would be the first and ini- 

crushijig a military mutiny* Mr* Brougham further 
observed— 111 So it will be in the Pen insula, if you 
give your subjects & share in a den migrating your 
laws, amt an interest and a pride in supporting you* 
Should the day ever come when disaffection may 
appeal io 70,000,000 against a few thousand stranger* 
wh o have planted themselves u pun the rujnsof their 
ancient dynasties, you will find how much safer it is 
to have won tbeir hearts* and universally cemented 
thrir attachment by a common interest in your 
system, than to roly upon 150,000 sepoys' swords, of 
excellent temper but m doubtful hands” 
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rather than liia own convictions, the fault 
lay in the system of government to which 
he succeed eel, and which, fortunately, lias 
been compelled to succumb to the more 
enlightened and statesmanlike arrau ce¬ 
ments of an imperial government. The 
system, as he found it, involved a compli¬ 
cated anti cumbrous machinery ot ad minis¬ 
tration, but no real or individual responsi¬ 
bility, The president of the Board of 
Control represented one species of autho¬ 
rity; the Court of Directors another; and 
the governor-general in council a third. 
Among these rival authorities it was diffi¬ 
cult to determine where any course of 
policy should originate; and sometimes, 
through the one of them relying upon 
another to initiate a measure, it occurred 
that neither party moved at all, and, con¬ 
sequently, nothing was done. At all events, 
the circumstances by which Lord Caiming 
was surrounded, were of a nature to enlist 
the sympathies of reflecting minds: and it 
was no trifling test of his ability, to coni* 
annul success under the pressure of extra¬ 
ordinary difficulties* that although, up to 
the middle of September, some four mouths 
from the outbreak of the revolt, he had not 
received the assistance of a single soldier 
from England, he had withstood the full 
force of that terrible shock which it was 
predicted would shiver the Anglo-Indian 
empire into fragments; and, at the close of 
1857, fcstiil held the imperial trust delegated 
to him—firmly uud enduringly. We shall 
now torn to the progress of events con¬ 
nected with the revolt, as they arose in this 
country. 

The occurrences in India, as they were 
brought to the notice of the English public 
by successive mails, continued, to excite the 
most lively apprehensions, and the deepest 
sympathy among all classes. The interval 
of the parliamentary recess was fruitful of 
public meetings, both in the capital and the 
provinces, at which the views of leading 
men of all parties were expressed upon the 
all-important topic of the mutinies; and 
although opinions were as wide apart as the 
ptries, with regard to the past and present 
policy of the Indian government, and the 
capacity of its members, there was no ques¬ 
tion about the necessity for the adoption of 
vigorous and uninterrupted measures for 
the re-establish meat of order and authority. 
The contributions to the European fund for 
the relief of those who had suffered during 
the outrages, continued to pour iu with 


characteristic liberality, and the energies of 
every department of the public service 
were railed into requisition to facilitate the 
operations of government in its efforts to 
strengthen the hands of its representative 
in India, 

The period at length arrived when vague 
surmises, and fears that had been long 
and painfully excited by rumour (darkly 
shaded by exaggeration). Mere to be satis¬ 
fied by the authority of individual sur¬ 
vivors of the frightful catastrophe that had 
drenched a large portion of Bengal with 
innocent blood. On Thursday, September 
25th, the Peninsular and Oriental Com* 
paoy’a steam-ship, Colombo, . arrived at 
Southampton, bringing with her 184 pas¬ 
sengers from Calcutta. The approach of 
the ship had been telegraphed the pre¬ 
ceding day, and most considerate prepara¬ 
tions were immediately made for the recep¬ 
tion of its interesting freight, among whom 
u as the wife of Brigadier Inglis, who had 
shared with her gallant husband the fa¬ 
tigues, the privations, and the dangers of 
the residency at Lucknow. In accordance 
with a regulation of a committee of the 
Belief Fund, the lady mayoress had already 
arrived at Southampton, to await the ap¬ 
proach of the steamer; and upon its anchor¬ 
ing hi the roads, her ladyship, accompanied 
by one of the under-sheriffs of London, pro¬ 
ceeded to the vessel, to carry solace and 
comfort to the mourners—herself also n 
mourner, through the same dispensation 
that had bowed the heads of alL with deep 
affliction.* The mayor of Southampton, 
accompanied by the superintendent of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, and by 
Dr. Symes, a resident of Southampton (who 
bad fitted up apartments in his house for 
the reception of any of the destitute suf¬ 
ferers who would avail themselves of his 
hospitality), were early on board the Co¬ 
lombo* The iadv mayoress, upon reaching 
the deck, being conducted to a cabin 
by the captain, the object of her visit 
was communicated to the passengers with 
much delicacy and feeling* A correspon¬ 
dent, describing the interesting scene at 
the moment, says—" Many relatives anil 
friends of the passengers, who had anx¬ 
iously awaited their arrival, also came on 
board, and their meeting was an affect¬ 
ing sight* They embraced each other in 

* Tbs lady mayoress was in mmirmng for the 
of her brother, Colonel Finals* killed at Meerut on 
tho 10th of M;\y, 19-37. See voJ. i r P- 0* 
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seeming tmconscumanegs of the presence 1 were heartrending, and their hair-breadth 
of strangers, and paced the deck with their escapes perfectly miraculous: a child only 
arms encircling cadi other's waists. A sis years of age, named Nina Bailey (the 
great number of the passengers went ashore ) daughter of Captain Bailey, 7th Bengal 
in one of the smalt steamers, A crowd of native infantry, which mutinied at Dina- 
i persons was in the dock; and here also pore),+ was also on hoard; the poor child 
, affectionate greetings took place between was motherless, and had coxae to England 
long-absent friends and relatives, which ' in charge of a stranger, rather than be left 


drew tears from many a bystander. There 
were about sixty children on board the 
Indian mail packet, a large portion of whom 
were infants in arms—all of them hurried 
out of India on account of the fearful atro¬ 
cities committed there. The scene oo 
board (he Colombo was very different from 
that which usually takes place on board 
homeward Indian packets. The usual female 
passengers on board these ships are ladles 
in the gayest spirits, and dressed in the 
gorgeous silks ami shawls of the East; hut 
many of the lady passengers of the Colombo 
bore marks of groat sufferings and anxieties; 
and their dresses betokened their losses, 


exposed to the perils of the revolt; of her 
father's fate she was ignorant: another 
child, ten years of age, named Clara Dunbar, 
was on board also—the daughter of Cap¬ 
tain Dunbar, of the 10th regiment, killed at 
Artak.I One of the most affecting cases 
on board the Colombo t was that of Ser¬ 
geant Owen, of the 53rd regiment, with Ins 
wife and three young children. ‘ f The ser¬ 
geant was lata superintendent of roads be¬ 
tween. Peshawur find Lahore, and received 
a aim-stroke in India, which has taken 
away Ids reason. Xu May, and when the 
youngest child was but fourteen days old, 
the mutinies occurred in the district iu which 


and the rapidity of their flight from the they resided; and the poor woman, weak 


mutinous districts. Many of these passen¬ 
gers escaped from Delhi, Lucknow, and 
other parts of Oude. Fortunately they 
started from those places at the com man ce¬ 
ment of the mutinies. The language of 
their husbands was, 'Get out of the coun¬ 
try with the children m soon as you can, 
and never mind us> J Many of them have 
never heard anything of their husbands 
since. Some of the ladies escaped nearly 
naked-—‘lived in the jungle for days with 
their infant children, starving, and rarely 
able to get a handful of rice to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger. Few villagers were 
willing to assist them; and many of those 
who were willing, werenfraid to do so. Not 
the least interesting refugee on board tbe 
( olombot was a little dog. It had escaped 
from Della by faithfully following its mis- 
tress and her children* It hud nearly paid 
] a heavy penalty for its fidelity. Its* back 
had been literally burnt by the sun, and is 
1 not healed yet. Some of the passengers 
i give a frightful picture of the state of CaL 
I cutta aud the interior provinces of India. 3 * 
Among the passengers by this vessel were 
l Miss Graham, whose father, ]>r. Graham, 
was shot down while riding by her side, on 
tbe 9i.h of July, at Seal koto ;* Mrs. Baker, 
one of the sufferers at Gawnpore, and two 
| other ladies, who, in their efforts to escape, 
were during a whole month hunted in the 
jungles; the scenes they passed through 
* See vol i. F p, 508. 
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from her late confinement, and with an 
imbecile husband and three children, was 
compelled to flee for her life. The history 
of this family from that period till the time 
when they arrived at Calcutta, wm one of 
great suffering anti distress. The poor 
woman told her tale of hardship arid priva¬ 
tion, of endurance and grief, of hair-breadth 
escapes, and deeds of cruelty which they 
had witnessed mid passed through, with 
tearful eyes, and an utterance choked with 
emotion. Tbe loving wife, the fond mother, 
and the heroic woman, shone in her care¬ 
worn and sunburnt features as she related 
the wailings of her infant for nourishment, 
which fatigue and want of food had ren¬ 
dered her incapable of supplying; the cries 
of her two other children for food, when 
for days they were wandering iu the jungle, 
or subsisting on the scanty pittance they 
were enabled to get from casual relief; the 
apparent indifference of her husband to 
everything that was passing around, save 
and except the safety of his children-—for 
the sad affliction which had befallen him 
had not bereft him of affection for his 
offspring. 'And now/ she said, addressing 
the party who had sympathised with her, 

‘ here we are all iri England, quite safe. 
There's my baby, whom I never expected 
to have kept alive from one hour to 
another; there's my other two children, 
and there's my poor husband'—and she 
t See aufe, p, 103 . | p. 103 , 
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pointed to a stout, well-formed man, who 
w m nursing the infant, and whose want 
stare at everything around most probably 
gave cause to another burst of grief which 
,the poor woman, indulged m/ J 

A few days after the Colombo bad d\*~ 
charged her valuable burden, another vessel 
(the Indus) arrived at Southampton, bring¬ 
ing also 150 fugitives who had fled from 
the inhospitable soil of Hindustan. Many 
of these individuals were from Qawnpore, 
Allahabad, and other places in the Upper 
Provinces; and some had fled from Bom¬ 
bay, Madras, and Calcutta, through an un¬ 
defined sense of impending evil. The 
scene presented at the meeting of these 
passengers with their friends, was one of 
overwhelming excitement; and many around 
were moved to tears by the unutterable 
anguish that was presented to their gaze. 
About forty children, many of them 
orphans, came by the Indus; and among 
the passengers was Lieutenant Chapman, 
nineteen years of age, who was shot by the 
routineers at Benares,* when a bullet went 
through bis cheek, and carried away part 
of the roof of his mouth, so that bis speech 
wus now scarcely intelligible. Captain 
Montague also came home iu the Indus, 
wounded. He belonged to the irregulars, 
and was in command of a company of 
Sikhs, with General Havelock's army, and 
fought on the march to Ca wa pore. He 
lost his two children from wart and ex¬ 
posure while coming down the Ganges 
from Allahabad. This officer well knew 
Nana Sahib, and was present at a ball 
given by him at Cawnpore about a month 
before the mutiny broke out* It was the 
most magnified!t bail ever given at Cawn- 
pore; all the English were present, moat of 
whom were afterwards mercilessly slaugh¬ 
tered by order of their quondam host. 
Captain Montague and his wife left Cawn* 
pore before it was captured by the muti¬ 
neers* Among other reports, the passen¬ 
gers said, that almost the only mail who 
escaped the massacre of Cawnpore, had 
gone raving mad. This was an officer 
named Brown, who, after he got away, 
suffered great hardships, and lay hidden in 
a nullah, without food, during three days 
and nights. It was also stated by them, 
that Miss Goldie, % very beautiful young 
lady, was taken by Nana Sahib to his 
harem, and was believed to be living. 

Many English were still at Calcutta 
f See yqI. i. r p. 229. 
vol* ir. 3 n 


when the Indus left that port, who had 
had narrow escapes from the infuriated 
wretches who wore devastating the English 
stations. These were expected to follow by 
successive mail packet*; and, upon the 
authority Of some of the passengers of the 
Indus, it w r as reported, that a lady had 
arrived at Calcutta previous to the depar¬ 
ture of the vessel, who had had both her 
cars cut off by the rebels. This was, per¬ 
haps, one of the least horrible in the series 
of outrages alleged to be systematically 
perpetrated by the Hindoo and Mdiaiu- 
medan fanatics, in their wild attempt to 
gratify their hatred and revenge. 

The leisure for public men which periodi¬ 
cally occurs after the prorogation, was 
chiefly occupied by some of the most dis¬ 
tinguished of the class, in efforts to en¬ 
lighten the various coustitueucies upon 
the Indian difficulty—as it was sometimes 
modestly termed; and the members of the 
upper house of legislature vied with their 
compatriots of the Commons iu the f( diffu¬ 
sion of useful knowledge*' by a serins of 
itinerating lectures to the people, at town- 
halls, mechanics' institutes, and agricul¬ 
tural and other meetings. Among the 
most prominent of the orators of the day, 
were Sir E. B. Lyttoo, one of the repre¬ 
sentatives of Hertfordshire; mad the Right 
Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, the mem be r for 
Buckinghamshire; both of whom, from 
their position and public influence, might be 
supposed to express the sentiments of im¬ 
portant sections of the community, and were, 
therefore, entitled to special attention upon 
the subject At a meeting of the Herts 
Agricultural Society, held at St. Alban J s on 
the 30th of September, the first-mentioned 
statesman gave utterance to the following 
sentiments, which, in the main, very accu¬ 
rately described the general feeling at the 
timo :— 46 The war that 1ms now broken 
out* is not, like the Russian war, for the 
assertion of an abstract principle of justice, 
for the defence of a foreign throne, or for 
protection against a danger that did not 
threaten ourselves more than the rest of 
Europe—it is for the maintenance of the 
British empire. It is a struggle of life and 
death for our rank among the rulers of the 
earth. It is not a war in which we combat 
by the side of brave and gallant allies, but 
one in which we tight single-banded against 
fearful odds, and in which we must neither 
expect nor desire foreign aid. 11 

Referring to tire enthusiasm that had 
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terrible than the country at first imagined— 
although we cannot flatter ourselves that 
either by the next mail, or by the mail 
after that, or even for a considerable 
period to come, we shall hear the cheer¬ 
ing news which we were informed so 
often would immediately reach us, but 
j which has Hitherto eluded our expectation— 
although I foresee much evil, still I do not 
now, and I never have, counselled despon¬ 
dency or despair. But I am persuaded that 
if we wish to repair these misfortunes vie 
must recognise their magnitude and impor¬ 
tance, and that it is only upon this recogni¬ 
tion that we can devise remedies adequate 
; to the emergency. Greater disasters may 
, occur. We shall probably learn that the 
I Mahratta princes have risen against us. 
We must prepare ourselves for an insur¬ 
rection in the Punjab—a province which 
we are always told has been faithfu 1. Nev er- 
theless, if England, instead of being in¬ 
duced to treat these events ns merely acci¬ 
dental, casual, and comparatively trifling, 
will comprehend that the issue at stake is 
enormous, and the peril colossal, I have not 
the slightest doubt that a nation so great in 
spirit and in resources as our own, will 
prove that it is equal to cope with dangers 
of even that magnitude. Our perils arise 
not merely from those who have rebelled 
against our authority—our dangers spring 
not alone from the insurrection which may 
rage in onr distant dependencies; if we 
undervalue the gravity of the crisis in which 
we are placed, our greatest danger will be 
from ourselves* I may be permitted, there¬ 
fore, to express my hope and belief, that if, 
towards the end of this year, a force of suffi¬ 
cient strength ia landed on the shores of 
Hindustan—-if that force is guided with 
the wisdom and energy we have a right to 
expect—if the measures taken are strong 
and comprehensive enough for the emer¬ 
ge acy, we shall be able to vindicate our 
empire, and shall have an opportunity, of 
which we may avail ourselves, to lay the 
foundations of a stable and, I trust, u virtu¬ 
ous government* And, allow me to say— 
and I do it invidiously to no one-—that 1 
deeply regret that we do not see the prepa¬ 
ration which the occasion seems to justify. 
I would ask this question, m the subject 
has been introduced to us, not with refer¬ 
ence to the conduct of any political party, 
but with regard to what at this moment 
most deeply interests Englishmen —* How is 
it that all this time the navy of England 


never appears to have played any part in the 
measures of preservation to which we have 
had recourse T We are now told that it is 
mainly fay availing ourselves of our gun¬ 
boats that we shall bo able to penetrate into 
the interior, and convey succour to our be- j 
lcagucred countrymen* But there is not a 
gun-boat in India* I see by the last ac¬ 
counts, that the accidental arrival of n 
single frigate—the Shannon —was hailed 
with rapturo by the inhabitants of Calcutta. 
Why, there are fifty frigates like the Shan¬ 
non in England. What are they doing? 
Where are they ? Why are they not them ? I 
Are they cleaning their decks, and squaring 
their yards? But if the casual arrival of a 
single frigate so much emboldens the autho¬ 
rities of Calcutta, and gives so much hope 
and encouragement to our European popu¬ 
lation, I say that is a proof that we ought 
to have an adequate naval force there, and 
that there should be gun-boats, which might 
at this mo meat carry help and relief to our 
besieged country men at Lucknow and Agra. 

I take this opportunity, therefore, of ex- I 
pressing my hope that the people of this 
country will convey to those in authority, 
that at the present conjuncture, while they 
are ready to support any ministry in any 
measures which will assert the empire of ; 
England, and tend to bring rescue to our 
suffering countrymen in India, they do ex¬ 
pect from any government that this noble 
disposition shall be wisely taken advantage 1 
of, and that the measures devised shall he ' 
Commensurate with the exigency; and when, 
at the end of the year, that grand advance 
into the country takes place which we anti¬ 
cipate, I have n o doubt, and I expect, that 
all that retribution—if I may use the ex- | 
press!ou—which the solemn necessity of the 
case requires will be exacted. But I may 
be permitted to add, that I trust nothing 
more will be exacted than the necessity of 
the case does require* The horrors of war 
need no stimulant* The horrors of war, 
carried ou as the war in India is at present, 
especially need no stimulant. I am per¬ 
suaded that our soldiers and our sailors 
w id exact a retribution which it muy, per¬ 
haps, be too terrible to pause upon* But I 
do, without the si i ghost hesitation, declare 
ray humble disapprobation at persona m 
high authority announcing that, upon dhe 
standard of England, 'vengeance/ and not 
' justice/ should be inscribed. At this mo¬ 
ment, I see by the newspapers that her 
majestv has issued n proclamation for a day 
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of sdemu fast and humiliation ; when she, 
inviting her people to follow her, will faum- 
hie herself before the Almighty, acknow¬ 
ledge her sins and those of her people, and 
express her belief that, in the existence of 
those sins, Home cause of these terrible cala¬ 
mities may be found. Now, how incon¬ 
sistent it is for m t an a great and good peo¬ 
ple, to obey comm studs so earnestly commu¬ 
nicated to us hy our sovereign, to talk of 
fasts and humiliations, and at the same 
time announce that in the conduct of our 
foes we are to find the model for our own 
behaviour, X, for one, protest against taking 
Nana Sahib as a model far the conduct of 
the British soldier, I protest against meet¬ 
ing atrocities hy atrocities, I have heard 
things said, and seen them written of late, 
which would make me almost suppose that 
the religious opinions of the people of Eng¬ 
land had undergone some sudden change* 
and that ins lead of bowing bold re the name 
of Jesus, we were preparing to revive the 
worship of Moloch, I cannot believe that 
it h our duty to indulge in such a spirit. 
I think that what has happened in India is 
a great Providential lesson, by which we 
may profit; md if we meet it like brave 
and inquiring men, we may assert our domi¬ 
nion, arid establish for the future in India a 
government which may prove at once last¬ 
ing and honourable to this country. I 
hope that the clergy of our church, on -the 
occasion that is impending, will seir.e the 
opportunity afforded them, while they sup¬ 
port lire spirit of the people by the con- 
aci msness of the Divine assistance, to im¬ 
press at the same time on the national 
mind that; this U a Christian country* and 
that the character of a Christian warrior is 
not only to be brave, but to be merciful/ 3 
The proclamation alluded to by the hon¬ 
ourable gentleman, appeared in a supple¬ 
ment to the London Gazette of Friday, Sep¬ 
tember 25th, and ran as follows :— 


rf ^ ICTgrta B.—We, taking into our most serious 
canri<ter&Uon the grievous mutiny and disturbances 
Which have broken out in India, and putting our trust 
in Almighty God that. He wilt graciously bless our 
efforts for the resioru ikm of lawful authority in that 
country, have resolved, and do, by and with the advice 
of our privy council, hereby command that a public 
day of solemn fm t, banulistioti, and prayer# be 
observed throughout those parts of our united king¬ 
dom chilled England and Ireland, on Wednesday, 
the 7th day of October next, that so both wo and 
our people may humble ourselves before Almighty 
God in order to obtain pardon of onr sins t end in 
the most dtsvout and solemn manner send up our 
prayers and supplications to the Dlviue Majesty for 
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imploring His blessing and assistance on our amis 
for the restoration of tranquillity j and we do strictly 
charge and command that the said day lie reverently 
and devoutly observed by all our loving subjects in 
England md Ireland, n* ifiey tender the favour of 
Almighty God : and, far the better and more orderly 
snlemnifting the same, we have given directions to 
the most reverend the archbishops and the right 
reverend the bishops of England and Ireland, to 
compose & form of prayer suitable to tins occasion, 
to be used in all churches, chapels, and places of 
public worship, and to take eore the same be timely 
dispersed throughout their respective diocese?, 

" Given at our court at Balmoral, this 54th day of 
September, In the year of our Lord 1857, and in the 
51st year of our reign * 


A similar proclamation was also issued fo fc 
Scotland; and in all parts of the United 
Kingdom the day was observed with a solem¬ 
nity befitting the occasion. 

On Sunday* the 27th of September, a 
pastoral letter from Cardinal Wiseman was 
read in all Bom an Catholic places of wor¬ 
ship in the metropolis, on the subject of the 
mutinies, directing that the following vSmi- 
day should be set apart by the faithful as a 
day of humiliation and prFiver* After 
briefly referring to the recent war with 
Russia, and to the prayers of the church iu 
that season of peril, his eminence proceeded 
thus fl And now m soon again we have to 
invite you to call aloud to the God of mer¬ 
cies, that He would spare iia the afflicting 
and It arrowing scenes which have been, and 
are, probably, still acted on our owu terri¬ 
tories, of which those possibly dear to ns, ftt 
least our own people, are the rictitas; and 
that He would once more give back order 
and quiet rule to the great continent of 
India. Who will attempt to describe tin* 
terrible calamity which has overwhelmed 
us ? 4 Behold a little cloud came but of the 

sea like a tnarris foot; 3 and while be who 
beheld it r turned himself this way and that 
way, behold the heavens grew dark with 
clouds and wind, and there fell a great 
rain ri not, alas! of refreshing waters, but 
of gore in battle* and blood m massacre* 
For truly, had it been merely war with its 
usual array of evils that we had to deplore— 
had there been suddenly commenced the 
conflict of brave mm in honourable, warfare, 
it would have been enough to sadden ns, 
and to direct our thoughts to supplications 
for peace. But here it has been the sudden 
rising of an immense army, subject, ns much 
m our troops at home, to the eruwii of this 
realm-armed, trained, clothed 3 and fed by 
the power which there represents it; their 
rising by conspiracy, which has silently and 
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darkly included tens of thousands, to break 
out npcniy like n plague in separated spots, 
under one la w of cruel per fid j and treacher¬ 
ous brutality* Almost without exception, 
as you all have,learnt, regiment after regi¬ 
ment has murdered the officers who had led 
them to battle, and who trusted in their 
fidelity, till the volley was fired or the thrust 
was made which laid at the feet of cowards 
those who, living, had made them biare. 
For, transformed by that deed of treachery 
from soldiers into assassins, these hordes of 
savage mutineers seem to have cast aside the 
commonest feelings of humanity, and to have 
not merely resumed the barbarity of their 
undent condition, but borrowed the ferocity 
of the tiger in his jungle, to torture, to muti¬ 
late, to agonise, and to destroy* Nay, if we 
had imagined to ourselves the unchecked 
excesses of fiendish fury by which legions 
of demons let loose against a tribe accursed 
of God would have marked their progress of 
devastation, the picture would have fallen 
short of wftat has been perpetrated, in 
a land that we called our own, atid thought 
we had blessed with earthly happiness, 
on those whom' many around us know, 

* Throughout the world, but two mstimees of a 
contrary spirit were recorded j and the one fact, a* 
stated in the city article of the Tims of October 3rd, 
1S67, is sc exceptional and anti-national, aa to 
deserve notice here. The nu«ngeia m follows :— 

« A large meeting, principally' of Irishmen, was held 
at New York on the evening of the 17th (September), 
to express opposition to British enlistments in the 
United Stales* for the war in India, and sympathy 
with the sepoy mutiny.” The second instance of a 
earning cavilling spirit, in the midst of a generous 
enthusiasm which ii seemed to ho the latent object 
of some peculiar-minded individuals to suppress, 
was found in a column of the Doify News of October 
6th, 1837 \ where It is stated, that (l in a letter from 
Kome, dated September 25 th, Archbishop Cullen 
Mat^, that he has heard with much pleasure of the 
movement in Ireland for "the relief of our fellow- 
countrymen who have b*en reduced to misery by 
the dreadful ami widespread revolution now raging 
in India, and menacing the safety of the British 
empire/ He urge* the necUsrity of inquiry on (he 
part of Bomnn'Catholics, before appeals are made re¬ 
garding the subscription, m order to ascertain * how 
the fund about to he raised is to be managed, and 
whether there is any danger that it may be applied 
by bigots to proselytising purposes/ He refers to 
the movement for the Patriotic Fund in ISM, to 
which, he says, Bom an Catholics subscribed gen¬ 
erously! according to their means j but, subsequently, 
appli irtioriK from Homan Catholic clergymen, in 
favour of the widows find orphans of soldiers killed 
in the Crimea- were not attended to; and ‘ when 
relh f ww granted in Dublin, a parson was alwoy* em¬ 
ployed to administer it/ He states that very large 
grants, including one of £16O,tX)0 ( wore made from the 
Patriotic Food to protectant institutions in England; 


whom some near us may have tenderly 
loved/” 

In reference to the collections to be made, 
his eminence said— tft As the priests who 
have generously offered to go as chaplains 
to the scat of war are allowed nothing 
for outfits, or for tlie provision of things 
necessary for religious worship, beyond a 
most inadequate salary, and it is known that 
several religious communities have lost their 
all, the proceeds of the collection will be m 
part applied to meet their wants; but 
should your particular charity enable m to 
go beyond these special wants, any surplus 
will both ro w n i n to t h e general a n to sc ri pt i on 
for the relief of the distress in India. 1 r The 
different religious bodies In England, uncon¬ 
nected with the state church, also sc/ apart 
the day indicated by the royal proclamation 
for solemn observance, and collections in 
aid of the Relief Fund ; aad a committee of 
the general assembly of the church of Scot¬ 
land, sanctioned a gathering throughout 
their a eve rat presbyteries for the like pur¬ 
pose, In every case, the appeal made to the 
sympathies and liberality of the people, was 
nobly responded to by the whole nation.* 


and, he mld$, 1 not a shilling voted, it would appear, 
la give a embolic education to catholic orphans. Is 
this justice ? Would a no! have been a source of 
bitter affliction to the Irish catholic soldier* dying on 
tht? shores of the Black Sea, had he known that bis 
children would be exposed to be? robbed of that faith 
which be valued more than life ?* Dr. Cullen trims 
concludes I uui most anxious that everything 
possible should be done to relieve the sufferers in 
India; let us, however, have some security that tha 
funds collected will nut he applied to tht; foundation 
of protestant asyluma for (lie perversion of poor 
catholic orphans The management of the Patriotic 
Fund shows how necessafy it is for us to be cautious- 
It appears to mo that the proper time for coming to 
a fair understanding about these matters, Is before 
any fund is collected.*" This most questionable 
and ungracious interference! prevoked a spirited 
remonstrance from Lord St, Leona?da, who bad 
been chairman of the Patriotic Fund alluded t ; 
and who, in the 7W* of October 7th t addressed 
the editor thusI have just read with much 
surprise and regret the contents of u letter in ytmr 
journal of this morning (October 6th), written by 
Archbrihop Cu fieri, dated from Borne, and addressed 
t,o one of his vicars-general, with the object, ^ it 
seems, of inducing Roman Catholics to withhold ihm* 
aid from the Relief Fund for the sufferers in lnuia. 
If he really believes that there h danger that the 
fund may be applied 'by bigots to proselytesng 
purposes, his better course would be to raise, bv the 
subscriptions of Roman Cat hot ice, a separate fund for 
the relief of the sufferers of their own persuasion* irt 
that respect following apparently the example os a 
higher authority in ’he Roman Catlmbo church. 
But could anything be more unwise? n 

moment to add a drop to the cup of bitterness 
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A remarkable proof of the hallucination 
that prevailed in the Court of Directors np 
to this period, is presented in an address by 
Mr. J. P. 'Willoughby, a member of the 
court, and representative in parliament for 
the borough of Leominster—delivered at a 
meeting of his constituents, on the i6th of 
October; when the honourable gentleman, 
speaking authoritatively in his twofold ca¬ 
pacity, saidr— f *I cannot agree with those who 
view this revolt m a lational one* I aee no 
indication of its being a general movement 
cm the part of the people, rising against 
misgpveniraent, oppression, and wrong. 
The masses of the population are with us; 
the industrial, the agricultural, the commer¬ 
cial cIhrscs are all on our mde; and, even 
in the neighbourhood of warlike operations, 
the resources of the country are at our com¬ 
mand, Look, too, at the native chiefs and 
princes, who, with an insignificant excep¬ 
tion, are all on our side, and have given us 
the readiest help. Both princes and people 
have shown, by their conduct, that they re¬ 
spect our character and value our rule. The 
revolt, then, is a purely military one, confined 
to a portion of our army only, though cer¬ 
tainly a large portion. The first act of the 
mutineers was to release from gaol some 
11,000 or 12,000 criminals; and those were 
joined by that miscreant Nana Sahib, and 
the scant of the population (such as may be 
found in every Urge town in every large 
country); and these arc the only elements 
arrayed against us. The Bengal army 
being ripe for revolt, [ consider that greased 

between the two churches? The heart of every man 
beats warmly in favour of our suffering and brave 
soldiers and fellow-subjects in India, without re¬ 
ference to creed. I cannot believe that any sub¬ 
scriber has considered whether his donation will 
relieve a protestant or a Roman Catholic. The 
stdtati of Turkey has set us an example in his mu- 
nit! cent subscription, which may nmko vis Christians 
o&hamad of insisting upon differences between our , 
churches as a ground for not subscribing to the 
general fund. Roman Catholic equally with pro- 
test&nt blood has been freely shed with a noble 
daring in tRfence of our sovereignty in the East. 
Christian* of nil denominations have .suffered torture 
and death in their most savage forms r and the object 
of the subscribers is to alleviate the sufferings of 
those who survive. It is treason to humanity to 
suppose Elm! the fund will not be honestly dedicated 
to the sacred purpose# for which it is designed” 
As to the distribution of the Patriotic Ruud, his 
lordship says— 4t Archbishop Cullen then states, that 
when relief w m granted in Dublin, a parson was 
always employed to administer It; and be hart heard 
that he generally selected a protestant church or 
vestry as the pUce of doling it out. I never beard, 
during the many months of ray attendance on the 


cartridges were the immediate cause of the 
rising—made use of by designing men, be¬ 
cause it united the Mohammedan and the 
Hindoo in a comm on" cause. But let me 
not be misunderstood. Although I think 
it very probable that this was marie the pre¬ 
text for rebellion, I firmly believe that many 
w ho were otherwise loyal soldiers, were 
seduced from their allegiance by this 
means, and were really made to believe that 
the use of these cartridges was to be forced 
upon them to destroy their religion. In 
fact, there seems to have been a delusion 
almost amounting to insanity, which no 
effort on the part of the authorities could 
possibly have prevented. Many are the 
causes to which the rebel lion has been 
attributed—the conduct of European offi¬ 
cers; the centralisation of authority; depriv¬ 
ing commanding officers of the power of 
rewarding or punishing; the unwise abolitipn 
of corporeal punishment in the jutiive A$My, 
while it remained aa a custom in t he Euro¬ 
pean army, on the plea that it jviWjfl:inter¬ 
fere to prevent high-paste men frbwc T fteriog 
into the army. Some, again, say that it 
was a movement against'the missionaries; 
but I am happy to say that, neither in pri¬ 
vate nor official sources, is there the slightest 
trace that such was the case. Another 
party, taking a political view of the ca.se, 
say that these terrible events originated in 
the yearning of the Mussulmans to recover 
their lost dominion; hut whether that 
yearning excited the revolt, or whether the 
revolt excited the yearning, does not appear. 

duties of my office as chairman of the committee, 
any complaint of the manner of the distribution j and 
the payments were made by the paymasters of 
pensions wherever their services could be obtained, 
and always so ns to meet die convenience of the 
claimant# as far as nri^ht be. Dr. Cullen then 
refers to the manner in which the funds were 
ultimately allotted j and he says that they seem to bo 
all grants to protectant institutions, and for pro¬ 
testa nt purposes. This only proves that Dr* Ouilett 
la writing from Rome upon a subject dear to Eng¬ 
land and Ireland, In regard to which he is ill- 
informed. At every step, care has been taken to 
extend the same relief to the widows and children of 
Roman Catholics as to those pf protestanta* But 
while religious belief forms no element in th* claim 
to relief, due regard has been paid to the religious 
feelings and education of the Roman Catholic*. Tf 1 
the charge of unfair conduct in regard to relief from 
the Patriotic Fund should be persisted in, it may 
be found necessary to enter more particularly into 
facts, in order to vindicate the conduct of die coni- 
mittec, which, up to this moment, has never been 
srapeeched.”I have the honour to br, Sir, your 
obedient servant, St. LioBAjius, 

** Boyle Farm, October flth/' 
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At all events* it is perfectly clear that such 
a feeling does exist; but still this could 
only be a partial cause, or it would he 
impossible to account for the fact that the 
Mussulman princes mul population exhibited 
very little evinpath j for the m uti tieers. By 
others the "revolt is attributed to what is 
called the annexation policy. I do not 
think that is the case* because those affected 
most by that policy have not joined the 
movement* There is one other cauac as- 
signed, to which I would allude—that the 
East India Company have neglected their 
duty of evangelising the natives* This is a 
large and wide question .: but I think that, 
while it is our duty to abstain from direct 
interference with the conversion of natives 
to Christianity—thut while, on the one 
band, we are bound by treaties and acts of 
parliament to tolerate their forma of wor¬ 
ship, so long as they are not opposed to 
public morals; on the other hand, 1 think 
it is our duty openly to avow our Christian 
faith, and, by precept and example, to show 
that we a rej\ Christian nation, acting upon 
Christian principles. YVhat we have now to 
look for is the punishment of those who 
have so grossly betrayed their trust; the 
liberal reward of those w ho have assisted us, 
particularly those who have befriended our 
countrymen and countrywomen hi their 
distresses. We shall have to reorganise our 
military force, which no doubt must in the 
main be dependent upon European arms, 
assisted by native troops; for it will fee im¬ 
possible to perform all the duties by Euro¬ 
peans* By a judicious mixture of the two, 
such a force rmy he maintained as will pre¬ 
vent, for the future, the danger from which 
I hope we have now almost escaped* In 
the next session of parliament, the subject 
will, doubtless, be amply and fully discussed ; 
and I hope the great conservative party will 
approach the subject—than which none can 
be of more interest, both to England and 
India—in a calm and dispassionate spirit, 
determined to do only what is best fur 
India, and to avenge without destroying. 
That is the principle we have acted upon, 
and will act upon*” 

The opinion of this honourable gentle¬ 
man, and his co-directors in Leudenhnll- 
atreet, so far as they were individually 
represented in his address, was certainly 
not that of persons whose perceptions of 
fact were uaobscured by official ignorance; 
but among other authorities who took an 
active part in the general effort to throw 


light upon the subject, the member for 
Worcester, the Bight Hon* Sir John IV 
kingtoti, in a speech addressed to his con¬ 
stituents on the £ud of October, observed 
that, in his opinion, the people of England 
could uofc at that crisis commit n greater 
folly than to shut their eyes to the magni¬ 
tude of it. He thought that the greatest 
fault that the government had committed— 
and here he spoke of the government of 
India rather than of her majesty's ministers 
in this country—had been in underrating 
the magnitude of the rebellion, and ill 
speaking of it as only a military mutiny, 
and a passing outbreak which would 
speedily be subdued. They might depend 
ou it this was not a mere passing military 
mutiny. He believed that, instead of its 
being a mere military mutiny, it was a 
deeply-organised, long-matured conspiracy, 
with the object of exterminating the English 
in India* In this aspect they ought 10 view 
it; and in viewing it in this aspect was our 
greatest safety. Mis advice to the country 
was; don't let us underrate the danger, but 
let us meet it in the spirit of Englishmen 
determined to subdue it* The view which 
he took of the state of affairs—gloomy and 
anxious as he admitted it to be—wae a san¬ 
guine feeling of ultimate success. As to 
the actual importance of the movement, he 
founded his opinion of the fact on a private 
letter received a few days since from his 
excellency the govern or of Ceylon {Sir 
Henry George VVurtl), who said we had 
great reason to be thankful that the matter 
was not worse than it is. The governor of 
Ceylon—from which island almost the first 
external aid reached the governor-general— 
wrote, that we in England had hardly yet a 
full conception of the danger which we had 
escaped; for that India had been saved by 
the premature outbreak at Meerut. In 
another fortnight, had not that outbreak 
taken place, there would have been a simul¬ 
taneous massacre of all the Europeans in 
India* And iris correspondent used this 
remarkable expression—that "he verily be¬ 
lieved there would not have been a European 
left to tell the tale/' We had been saved 
that danger hv the premature outbreak at 
Meerut. India bad not been governed as it 
ought to have been, It was only yesterday 
that he had submitted to the astonished 
eyes of a large party in a country house, 
official proof that, in collecting the revenues 
of India, there had been practised iu the 
mime of England—he would not say by the 
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authority, but be feared not without the 
knowledge of Englishman—there had been 
practised tortures little less horrible than 
those which we now deplored. This must 
be home in mind in the day of reckoning j 
and in dealing with this question, let them 
bear in mind these two great cardinal ob¬ 
jects—first, that, as a great nation, we must 
re-establish the authority of the sovereign 
in India; and, secondly, that when that 
authority is re-established India must he 
better governed. 

Of the vast importance of the rebellions 
movement then in action, Lord Ellen- 
borough, who, from his antecedents in con¬ 
nection with Hindustan, was specially 
entitled to attention when referring to the 
people over whom he had held rule as gover¬ 
nor-general, distinctly stated his view of the 
struggle as being one for the dismember¬ 
ment of the empire, by an address to the 
yeomanry and farmers in the vicinity of his 
estates ; in which be urged reasons for their ' 
assistance iu bringing the country through 
the difficulties that surrounded it. In this 
document the noble earl said—“You may 
not have looked' into all the details of what 
has taken place in India; but you must 
know f ivis-—that we have there a great war 
forced upon us by rebels who would deprive 
r 11 our countrymen of their lives, and Eng¬ 
land of an empire ; that where we placed 
our confidence we have been met with trea¬ 
chery; where we acted with kindness we 
have encountered murder—muruer, not di¬ 
rected only against men by w hom resistance 
might be* made, and from whom wrongs, 
might have been feared, but extending 
equally to unoffending, helpless women—to 
the children at their knees, and to the 
infanta at their breasts—sparing none, and 
often inflicting death with torture upon the 
body where it had already more cruelly 
tortured the mind, Wa have seen there, in 
almost ever instance of mutiny, one general 
1 deliberate design, not only to deprive us of 
the dominion we have so long held with 
1 | honour, but to place us, as a people, under 
I circumstances of outrage and of indignity, 
which, if we submit to them, must render 
ns in the eyes of all living men, and of all 
future generation, a despised and degraded 
race. Will you submit to this? Yon will 
say you never will—you will have redress 
and vengeance. We will say nothing about 
vengeance; that belongs only to a higher 
power; but to punish crime so signally as 
to deter all hereafter from its commisbion. 


and to vindicate our sovereign authority— 
this is no doubt our righf, and it is our 
duty.” 

After pointing out the necessity fur j 
strengthening the bauds of government by ; 
voluntary enlistment for the militia, which ! 
would enable the authorities to avail them¬ 
selves of disciplined regiments from the I 
home stations, for service in India, Lord 
Elfmboraugh continued—" I ask you only 
to do what I know you can do, and what I 
feel you ought to do) for the assistance of 
the country in this critical juncture of our 
affairs. It is impossible to over-estimate its 
importance. There is nothing man holds 
dear for which we have not now to fight, j 
If we should not bear ourselves manfully in ; 
the contest thus forced upon us—if we should | 
not succeed in it, we muafc be content, not 
only to lose the noblest empire in the world, 
but to make the name of Englishmen a by¬ 
word of shame among nations. The wives 
and daughters of our country men have been 
publicly violated; their children have been 
put to death with circumstances cf cruelty 
surpassing all wc read of in history as the 
punishments inflicted by God upon the 
offending Jews. It has not been deemed 
sufficient to destroy us. We were first to be 
dishonoured, and this in a country through 
which we have proudly—perhaps too proudly 
—stalked as conquerors for a hundred 
years. Bo you suppose that, if we could 
submit to this in India, we should uofc be 
threatened with it in England ? Do you 
imagine that the great military powers of 
Europe, always prepared for war, offended 
by our pride, resentful of our former vic¬ 
tories, and coveting our present wealth, 
would long permit us to eojov in peace the 
luxuries we cling to, and the dreams of irre¬ 
sistible strength in which we fatuously in¬ 
dulge? Be assured that if, under the 
strongest necessity ever imposed upon a 
i people, we do not ri.se as one man to vindi¬ 
cate our national honour, aud to re-establish 
our Indian empire, the horrors we read of 
with shuddering as perpetrated at Meerut 
and at Delhi, will not for ewer be averted 
from our island home.” 

Amidst the conflict of opinions arising 
from the adverse views taken by public 
men of the cause and progress of the 1 ndian 
revolt, and of the means to be adopted 
for re-establishing British authority in the 
i revolted districts, the state of the home 
institutions connected with the govern¬ 
ment of India, became a theme of frequent ; 
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discussion about the end of November, and 
rumours were current of a change in the 
direction of the Boai’d of Control, by the 
removal of Mr. Vernon Smith, who was to 
he raised to the peerage, and to he suc¬ 
ceeded in his office as president of the 
Board, by Sir Charles Wood, or Sir James 
Graham, both of whom were named for the 
important office which, it scarcely need be 
observed, neither of them was destined to 
occupy. The question of double govern¬ 
ment had been raised; and the defects of 
the system under which a vast section of 
the British dominions hud gradually at¬ 
tained c(dossal proportions, and was now 
shaken to its foundations, became so im¬ 
pressively forced upon public attention, 
that an entire revision of the whole polity 
by which India had been held, could no 
longer be resisted* Public meetings, con¬ 
vened under influential and able auspices, 
were held in the metropolis and in the 
provinces, to take into consideration the 
system of divided government, which it was 
now very generally believed was incompati¬ 
ble with the welfare of that portion uf the 
empire, and ought therefore to be abolished* 
At one of tlmsc meetings, presided over by 
Viscount Bury, M.P*, Mr. Roebuck, M.K 
for Sheffield, after declaiming at great 
length, and with much force of language, 
against the existing rule of government, 
moved a resolution to the following effect:— 
“That the system of the double govern¬ 
ment of India, as tested by the results of 
its ad minis tmtiou, has proved alike incom¬ 
patible with the welfare and happiness of 
our fellow-subjects in that country, and 
with the safety and commercial prosperity 
of the British e nip ire; an 3, therefore, that 
, with a view to secure our national interests, 
i and also to raise the moral and social con¬ 
dition of the people of India, to develop 
their resources, and to give them protec¬ 
tion for person and property, it is expedient 
that there be established for India a re¬ 
sponsible form of government in the name 
of the crown, under which all abuses may 
be checked by the control of the people of 
England, exercised through their represen¬ 
tatives in the House of Commons," 

Resolutions, similar in effect, were adopted 
in numerous places throughout the United 
Kingdom ; and it now became apparent that 
what is styled “ public opinion" was earnestly 
directed to Indian affairs, and had taken 
them in hand* Every one—from John 
0 T Groat*s House to the Land's End—had 
' von, ir* 3 i 


[public ormoy. 

something to any about th@ Indian mutiny; 
and everybody with common sense, common 
feeling, and common intelligence, was lis¬ 
tened to, even though his information was 
but scant, and his personal interest in the 
subject imperceptible: it was enough that 
his theme wus India, and his avowed object 
to tear the veil from the face of that myste¬ 
rious and irresponsible duality by which 
it was governed* So long as that extra¬ 
ordinary embodiment of power, which ac¬ 
tually governed India, contrived to keep 
things quiet out there, the result was ac¬ 
cepted m a defence of rhat was other¬ 
wise indefensible; but that ground had 
now vanished—the spell wan broken ; aiul 
every British eye was directed to that one 
region; while every heart was strung, and 
every hand was extended to the rescue of 
the victims of a catastrophe for which flic 
double government was wholly held respon¬ 
sible, u Within these two years " observed 
the limes of October 10th, “ we have had a 
new government at home; not only a new 
government, but a new constitution for 
India—a new governor-general, new com¬ 
manders-in-chief ; indeed, every tiling new* 
except mutinous sepoy regiments and in¬ 
capable British comto&ndants—the only 
fixtures in the matter* Further, there cer¬ 
tainly is a remarkable difficulty in getting 
to the bottom of Indian controvert 23 , You 
meet a dozen Indians in succession, and 
they are all equally positive, but utterly at 
variance* One is a civilian, the other a 
soldier; one itt the Bengal army, another 
in the Bombay; one is a Queen's officer, 
another a Company's officer in the line; 
another has had to do chiefly with irre¬ 
gulars of one sorter another: lower down 
you have an indigo planter with his views 
Of Indian affairs ; then comes a clergyman 
or a missionary; then a high-caste native 
gentleman from Calcutta; then h Parsec 
merchant. Every one of these smiles, and 
is positive; looks grave, but smothers in his 
bosom the fire of some rankling grievance, 
or some endless controversy* No; unless 
we iqtend to pursue our investigations till wo 
come to the earth on the elephant, and the 
elephant on the tortoise, and the tortoise 
on a fish, we had better look forward, not 
backward, in this momentous question. 

<f But the question henceforth is an Eng¬ 
lish one* With the honour of our country 
so deeply compromised as it now *a—with 
85,000 of our countrymen there fighting our 
battle—with insults of every kind heaped 
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Upon m —<mr women outraged,our churches 
burnt, ami thousands of native Christians 
massacred on our account— we all feel that 
the cause is our o wn. We cannot leave it in 
the hands of an invisible authority. The 
religious questions alone are erf that interest 
that, onne set on foot, they will agitate the 
whole British people* We may or may not 
be hypocrites and fanatics; but a nation 
which spends many hundred thousands 
a-year in the attempt to spread the gospel all 
over the earth, and that annually sends out 
hundreds of devoted young men to the work, 
will, in fact, no longer endure that Chris¬ 
tianity should be actually discouraged, mid 
all hut prohibited under some circum- 
stances, throughout a vast country which 
we call our own, and which is under our 
laws. The difficulties of satisfying our own 
sense of truth and duty without a too violent 
interference with the native superstitions 
and delusions, arc not to be overlooked; but 
the British people are too muck impressed 
with the truth and importance of their 
faith, and the responsibility devolving on its 
holders, not to allow H at least fair play. 
There is a universal conviction in the 
British people, that the real enemies of 
their faith in India are not only the vo¬ 
taries of impudent imposture or ridicu¬ 
lous mythology. We have to contend 
again?! various policies which me these 
things for weapons—against an immense 
amount of mere unbelief, and perhaps the 
tot ill mere scrim « obstacle of low Christian 
morals; but these ?/e matters of which the 
British people is noc fully cognizant, and 
it will not belie its convictions upon them. 
We are aware that, m the management of 
such a country as India, there must be much 
policy of a sort which recoils from popular 
agitation and open discussion. Nor, indeed, 
aK- we advocating a more public and respon¬ 
sible management of Indian affairs, as if it 
wore r matter that rested on advocacy, and 
was before a tribunal If any dependence is 
to be placed on the deep interest everywhere 
excited, ou the strong opinions everywhere 
expressed, and the ready echo given to those 
opinions, the matter n past advocacy and 
tribunals. It is already resolved on; and 
when parliament reassembles if will treat 1 
the subject with as little reserve, and with as 
direct an appeal to the responsibility of the 
minister, as if it were a purely domestic, 
question. Nothing can now undo the hold 
which India has, at lost, taken on the minds 
of the people, or disabuse that people of the , 
4 m 


belief that the question is their own* How 
far that interference will bo pushed will 
depend on the success of our arms ana the 
prosperity of India under the existing forma 
of administration; but no substantial ob¬ 
stacle will be allowed to interpose between 
India and England, that does and suffers so 
muck for her* No minister will be per¬ 
mitted to throw on the shadow of a com¬ 
pany or a board the responsibility of mea¬ 
sures or neglects in which we are nil as 
deeply concerned m in the welfare of our 
own metropolis. No doubt, such a state of 
public feeling, if not otherwise satisfied, 
would lead eventually to the immediate 
assumption of India by the British crown, 
and its administration by a secretary of 
state, like any other crown dependeney* 
We are not now advocating any constitu¬ 
tional change, and are not called on to 
answer any objection* We are only pointing 
out the fact that British Opinion 5ms now 
taken possession of Indian affairs, and will 
henceforth be content with nothing short of 
a direct voice upon them. ,# 

The generous spirit that had been evoked 
by the sufferings of our fellow-countrymen 
in India, was not confined to mere monetary 
cgi : 1 1 ri b lit I on s ■ A d es i re to a ven ge th e n n m e- 
less indignities to which English men and 
women, and even children, had been and 
still wore subjected, animated all classes 
with a desire to aid jn inflicting punishment 
upon their cowardly and vindictive perse¬ 
cutors, The militias of the country, as they 
were severally called out for embodiment, 
almost without exception offered themselves 
for service in India. The royal Lancashire 
militia artillery, and the regiment of .Ren¬ 
frewshire militia, to a man, had the honour 
of showing the example of patriotism to 
their brother volunteers; and the lack of 
men with strong arms atid stout hearts, to 
inflict retributive justice upon the murderers 
in India* was among the least of the diffi¬ 
culties of govern mcut. 

And it was not surprising such should he 
the case; for the spirit of the nation bad 
been roused, and one universal erv for ven¬ 
geance upon the murderers of the innocent 
and the defenceless echoed over the country* 
At length* the very exuberance of the feci- 
ing produced a partial reaction ; and voices 
were heard pleading for moderation, and 
excusing, where they could not be denied, 
the perpetration of acts by which the name 
of sepoy had become synonymous with that 
of fiend incarnate. Persons were found 
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who, personally unaffected by the wrongs 
of others, took upon themselves, in the 
name of humanity ai*d justice, to deny tiie 
facts upon winch this popular indignation 
was based, and, where denial was impossible, 
endeavoured to argue clown the otherwise 
unassailable proofs. These advocates for 
Die restrained humanity denounced the uni- 
veml cry for justice, and denied that 
wrongs hnl been inflicted which could war¬ 
rant the intervention of other than ordinary 
means for repressing them* The terrible 
details of outrage and suffering that each 
succeeding mail had brought to this country, 
were declared to he for the greater part utter 
fabrications, or wild and malicious exaggera¬ 
tions. With such people it was impossible 
to hold an argument: they had taken their 
stand upon some imaginary platform whence 
they could descry the track of the revolt as 
it ravaged society in India; and from that 
paint of view only would they recognise the 
rigid to deal with wretches whose acts had 
divested them of every ckirn to mercy at 
i lie hand of man. It is possible that, under 
the exciting phases of the sepoy revolt, 
public indignation might have led to dan¬ 
gerous excess, had the perpetrators of the 
wrong been near at band; but the effort to 
throw a cloak of palliation over the crimes 
of the native army of Bengal, was nn error 
which, if encouraged, would ultimately have 
arrested justice in its career, and inflicted 
an indelible stain upon the European cha¬ 
racter. Englishmen are constitutionally 
humane to the weak and wretched, and, 
indeed, to all of whom there is still hope of 
amendment, and whose actions can possibly 
be deemed to have exceeded their inten¬ 
tions ; but humanity is not justice when it 
is a trained on behalf of those who exhibit in 
their actions a deep-seated depravity, or 
when it is? applied to the treacherous, and 
to those who have practised refinements of 
cruelty, or outraged the defenceless and the 
young. Popular feeling has been sometimes 
misdirected, and unjustly severe; but bene¬ 
volence and forgiveness of injury have also 
flowed iu mistaken channels: and it was h 
grand mistake to endeavour to persuade the 
world that it could be the duty of English¬ 
man to be humane where humanity would 
be wasted, and where the offenders, by 
their own ruthless acts, were placed beyond 
the pale of humanity ; such as were the 
perpetrators of the atrocities that distin¬ 
guished the early days of the war of the 
revolt* 


This* view of strict uncorn promising justice, 
might be very properly applied us well to the 
mutineers collectively, as to every individual 
of them, unless he could prove himself art 
exception; for, m a general rule, wherever 
the mutineers had had the power they had 
murdered women and children. It certainly 
did occur that, in some few cases, parties of 
the insurgents, or individual sepoys, or 
native servants, had wanted the Europeans 
of danger; and at the risk, mid oven cost of 
their own lives, had led men, women, and 
children to a place of safety, knowing the 
certain fate of such persons if they should 
fall into the hands of the general body of 
their confederates; but it must be remem¬ 
bered, that if, iu some ea^es, a regiment or 
company sent off their officers and families 
unharmed, the act was au isolated one, and 
contrary to orders; for the instructions from 
the head-quarter* of the conspiracy, as 
proved by letters intercepted in all parts of 
India, were to destroy, with the European 
officer (or sahib), his wife : n& children ; and 
it is also to be observed, that at the time of 
each successive act of mutiny, it was known 
how the European women and children had 
been treated elsewhere. The massacres of 
Delhi, Jhausie, and Ca wo pore, with all their 
atrocities, were matters of notoriety before 
the bulk of the Bengal army had joined the 
cause committed to sueh horrible excesses , 
and it svas this deliberate consent and ready 
complicity in the most abominable deeds, 
that had removed those who joined the cause 
out of the reach of pardon: it was justifi¬ 
cation enough that they had made common 
cause with the perpetrators. From such 
men nothing was to be expected but a repe¬ 
tition of similar crimes at the first safe 
opportunity; and it was not doubted that 
the men who had once played false to their 
rulers, and exercised then foul malignity 
upon defenceless victims, would ever after 
be hankering after such opportunity to 
repeat their excesses* Upon the whole, as 
time wore on, Englishmen, generally,became 
disposed to regard the outbreak as a great 
providential opportunity of showing to the 
Hindoos that they also had a. caste—but 
that it was a caste of nature and of 
humanity. It is true that, for n time, they 
came to regard all who were ever so re¬ 
motely compromised in the crimes of May 
and June, 1857, a* fallen below the level of^ 
htiTnamty—degraded to a low class of brutes, 
and fit only to bo knocked on the head or 
crushed under the feet, and all of them 
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objects of detestation and contempt It was 
perhaps only proper and useful, with a view 
to the future schooling of the Indian mind, 
to mark in every way the disgust engen¬ 
dered by their acts, their authors and abet¬ 
tors j and to ire press upon the Hindoo and 
Mussulman fanatics, that if they considered 
it their bdunden duty to extirpate Chris¬ 
tians, their wives and children—their con¬ 
querors also considered it their rational 
duty, and positive necessity, to extirpate in 
turn every wretch who held such doctrine* 
The question of Christianity in India, 
became, about the end of the year, a fruit¬ 
ful theme of discussion on platforms, and 
by the press. By some, the duty of con¬ 
verting the heathen at all cost, and at 
any risks, was held as a point oF faith that 
it would he an abnegation of Christianity to 
neglect* By others, any such interference 
with the religious prejudices of a people 
was denounced as impolitic, tyrannical, 
and dangerous. It would be impossible, 
within the limits of the present work, to 
give even a tithe of the arguments adduced 
in favour of either view of the subject; but 
one of, if not the most rational, contribution 
to the general fund of discussion, was em¬ 
bodied in a letter published in the Times of 
October 21st, under the initials i( S. G. (X p” 
in which the writer observes-— f * I do not 
I think this country will ever endure that we 
should either assault the faith of the natives 
of India, as if it were a tiring to be taken 
liy storm, or by any means savouring of 
bribery* seek to buy over to dwr own views 
those who are, in belief, opposed to us. Rot, 

"! trust never again to see the day when 
Christian rule is to work, so far as it is 
Christian, behind a veil, lest it should shock 
the prejudices of its subjects; and may the 
suit never again rise on the day which shall 
see Christian rulers sanctioning in any way 
whatever the public performance of 1 rites 1 
not only revolting to om own faith, hut to 
all that is held to be decent by any one 
civilised nation [ I may he told, as I have 
been, that many of our greatest men have, 
and some still do, without concealment, fre¬ 
quent public assemblies of the foulest cha¬ 
rnel or, met for the worst of purposes; if so, 
the nation does not find them * sentries ? at 
the doors. Fashion has sanctioned many 
an outrage on our faith, but has not yet 
dared to ask for the trumpets of our troops 
to do honour to our contempt of our 
Maker. 

'‘Expediency in India has, I fear, run riot; 
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nnd we now, in the judgments of our Deity, 
read His will m to temporising with the 
worship of other deities, J have read with 
attention the pros and com of this Indio- 
religious question. I can see the difficulty 
that lies eta it; but I only see it when I at 
the same time see that the question is one 
which, as such, cannot for one moment 
be entertained. All the fog through which 
we labour so hard to penetrate, seerus to me 
to be ia itself a creation of our own. Once 
admit that you are to rule a nation with 
any sacrifice of what is due to your own 
faith, and you are lost in the mist of how 
much sacrifice! If you are to strike a bar¬ 
gain between God and Moloch, who is to be 
the umpire to decide the justice of the 
terms? When truth begins concession to 
error, even in small details, does it not 
cease to be truth ? I am, then, of those 
who hold that, for no purpose whatever, is 
English rule in India to concede aught of 
its Christian character which it would not 
concede in England. God forbid that we 
should proselytise by the sword ! Let those 
who rule, give to the teacher of the true 
faith liberty to teach in I ndk, subject only 
to such laws us shall not hinder his object* 
but only restrain hitn from my clearly 
improper attempts at its attainment. Let 
the life of every native be as the life of one 
of our own people—that for which he may 
claim our protection. We must not seek to 
put dawn falsehood by force; but we are 
bound to forbid all who Hold the truth 
to lend falsehood any aid. There will come 
a time when idolatry must yield to the 
gospel; it is for the ruler to wait that time, 
not to confound mere power with truth, but 
ever to let power be on its side—never on 
the side of error, 

“ I wonder not that the sepoy has no rever¬ 
ence for our faith; for though lie may know 
something of it as a thing of f « hook, 1 as 
a thing of greai * profession"—though he 
may have aeeu some consistent to it, what a 
picture has lie seen in the many: and 
among that multitude, how many have been 
his immediate rulers? I belive there is no 
part of her majesty dominions which has, 
from time to time, given to God truer, 
better servants than India; but who does 
not know that there is yet 3 very dark side 
to the picture—that those to whom the na¬ 
tives should have looked, as from their posi¬ 
tion planted to be lights on a hill, to shine to 
God's glory, have yet, in their unconcealed 
[ profligacy* been a disgrace to that verr faith 
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the Hindoo was to be loci to think so much 
purer than his own. 

u These, sir, are days of what is called 
* muscular Christianity/ there is a great 
moral bustling going on—school fuss, pulpit 
fuss, platform and poat-prandial fuss, all 
aiming at man/e good. There is a wonder¬ 
ful development of the ' biceps / but some¬ 
how the nervous strong stroke has yet to be 
given. Sin h as rampant, as well, and as 
foully dressed as ever. This said f muscular 
Christianity/ to my pooT undemanding, is 
simply paralysed for want of Christ, for 
want of His teaching, guidance, and spirit; 
and this appears to he the last thing sought, 
as it is the very first thing on which success 
must depend/* 

Among the multitude of suggestions of 
all kinds that were urged upon the home 
government, as well as upon those of the three 
I presidencies at this period, was one imme¬ 
diately connected with the important subject 
of the reconstruction of the native army, 
which commanded serious attention. By 
the promoters of the idea, it was estimated 
that a body of at least 25,000 troops might 
at once he raised from the native Christians, 
who hud hitherto been excluded from mili¬ 
tary service by the truckling of the autbori- 
i ties to the bigotry and prejudices of the 
j M ussu!m an a u d Hind go sepoys; and it was 
i also presumed that the number might fairly 
be doubled, if the accounts of the mission¬ 
aries, as to the success of their labours,, were 
to be relied on. Jf the published records of 
the preceding thirty years, in connection 
with those labours, were correct, there were 
almost as many hoys at Christian schools at 
the beginning of that period, as would have 
made up the number in the lust generation ; 
m that it was not considered extravagant to 
assign the presumed number of 50,000 as 
; a procurable number of adults fit for mili- 
, tary service, if the ordinary rules with regard 
to stature were dispensed with. It was ad¬ 
mitted that the government had always 
manifested an absolute rcpngnanceto recruit 
amongst the Christian population; and that 
no native Christian could be received into 


any Bengal regiment—it being even neces¬ 
sary that any occasional converts should 
leave the service. It was also asserted, that 
the only safe method of reconstructing the 
Bengal army, would be by raising regiments 
of Christians exclusively — a pbm which 
would raise the native Christiana in their 
own esteem; would ensure a constant supply 
of recruits; and, when the converts should 
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find themselves treated with ns much favour 
by the British, as they now experience of 
contempt ami persecution from Brahmins 
and Mohat n m cd an a, th ey would n ot ot 1 1 y be 
devoted to the service, but would multiply 
to an extent highly advantageous to the 
government* 

It was observed, in reply to tins proposi¬ 
tion, that there could be no doubt of ob¬ 
taining any number of adherents by offer¬ 
ing such a premium on religions conversion; 
and that if there were many converts 
already, there would be multitudes more on 
the opening of a new profession to con¬ 
verts, and the springing up of a new foun¬ 
tain of honour and reward; hut, it was 
asked, in the first place, M what sort of 
Christians would such soldiers be?” The 
catholic missionaries believed their con¬ 
verts in India to be between three and four 
hundred thousand, five and thirty years 
ago; and the Converts sincerely believed 
themselves to form a part of the Christian 
church: yet, when the troubles of Europe 
separated them from their teachers, they 
presently lapsed into a condition which loft 
them only the name of Christians, Evil 
effects no less conspicuous attended the 
strifes of proteatant sects, under which the 
converts were left uncertain whether they 
were really Christians or not. The painful 
consequence a of such strifes hastened the 
good work of establishing mission schools ; 
mid large numbers of the native Christians 
now speculated on for soldiers, had had the 
advantage of a training from childhood 
in those schools, which contained nearly 
100,000 pupils in 1855. The great body 
of the native Christian population was de¬ 
clared to be in the south of the Peninsula; 
and one conspicuous feature of the mis* 
aionary policy was shown in fixing their 
settlements as far as possible from the mili¬ 
tary stations. They seemed to aim at keep¬ 
ing the military profession as much as pos¬ 
sible out of sight and out of mind ; and this 
was not wonderful, jf they had any regard 
for the peace, comfort, and stead fas tu ess of 
their disciples. To organise Christian re¬ 
giments, therefore, would be to invert the 
missionary scheme altogether; to precipi¬ 
tate a religious war; to institute a worse 
than r state, even a military, religion; to 
offer sanctions of a worldly and corrupting 
nature; and to sweep together a host of 
adventurers, hypocrites, and 'ne'er-do-wee!/ 
of all sorts under the desecrated name of 
the Christian religion- Such men might 
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be called Christians; but they would morel 
resemble the military apostles of the I 
Koran, Suppose the tiling done, however* 
ntid a com pact army of Christian eepays 
organised, drilled* rmcl practised ; what 
could it do that would not be a reversal of, 
the universal toleration of the government 
of India for a century past? Whatever 
might Lie said after the existing result of 
the policy of universal toleration professed 
by the rulers of India, it was, anti it always 
had been, a fine spectacle, and one which 
touched the native heart* to see men of 
various faiths forming one organisation* 
and living as brethren in regard to their 
secular calling* however wide apart they 
might be m the religions. In the early 
days of the sepoys, the attachment of the 
men to their Christian commanders, and 
the capacity of followers of ail the Asiatic 
faults to live and act together profes¬ 
sionally, never were doubted by anybody. 
Moreover, this composite character of our 
armies had been of infinite nse in con¬ 
trolling the religions fends of the non¬ 
military public. During the commotion at 
Benares, in the autumn of 1813, the sepoys 
intervened for the restoration of order, just 
as the Turkish authorities interpose be¬ 
tween the Greek and Latin Christians at 
Jerusalem in the holy week, The Mus¬ 
sulman weavers of Benares destroying Hin¬ 
doo idols on the one hand, and the Hindoo 
pilgrims and merchants defiling Moham¬ 
medan cemeteries and burning Mussulman 
dwellings on the other, were coerced* 
quietly and effectually, by sepoys of both 
faiths, in their character of an impartial 
force, whose duty it was to keep down 
rebellion against public order. None but 
a mixed force could have managed Benares 
at that time, or as long as it was the chief 
city of pilgrimage; and if, in a few years, 
it was found as manageable as my other 
city, it was due to the firmness with wh ich 
the Christian English enforced a regard to 
the liberties of all by the hands of men of 
many faiths. It might be said, that there 
would be no chance of doing such things 
again, if we had a native Christian force; 
and the time had parsed for having Moham¬ 
medan and Hindoo soldiers at all; but it 
was yet more important to consider that, 
by any such exclusive organisation, wc 
should be generating more commotions, like 
those old Brum res riots. It was assumed 
that, when once the banner of the faith 
was made the banner of the regiment, 
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India would become the theatre of reli¬ 
gious wars, which would show how little the 
world had advanced since the days of the 
prophet and his first warrior apostles. 
Looking beyond India, the present time 
appeared ill adapted for such rashness. 
There was no haunt of Mohammedans, 
from metropolitan cities to the wilds of 
African deserts and islets in the Eastern 
Archipelago, where there was not existing a 
portentous stir *tmong the faithful, in the 
expectation of a n approaching complete 
triumph of the prophet anil his religion. 
In Turkey, the Christiana were in anxiety 
and peril; in Persia, Mussulman arrogance 
was unbearable. Wherever the Indian 
news spread, whether discussed in mosques, 
or propagated by caravans of trade or pil¬ 
grimage, the result was adverse to Chris¬ 
tianity. To create and rely upon an exclu¬ 
sively Christian soldiery, simply because it 
would call itself Christian, would be to 
plunge into an age of religious warfare, 
before which the crusades would appear 
but skirmishing bouts, preparatory to a 
campaign of vital import. 

Such were among the arguments against 
the organisation of an army of Christian 
i converts. There was much to he said on 
either side to make the ultimate decision a 
serious matter; and it was felt that, in 
England, too much consideration could not 
be given to a proposition which might so 
vitally affect the constitution of an impor¬ 
tant arm of its military power in Hiudostan. 

At length occasion offered for enlightening 
the British public upon the question, how 
far the policy of the governor*general of 
India was accordant with the views of the 
home government. On the 4th of No- 
% f ember, at a banquet given at the Mansion- 
house by the lord mayor, after the presenta¬ 
tion of a sword of honour, and the freedom 
of the city of London, to H.R.H* the 
Duke of Cambridge, Earl Granville, then 
president of the council (after eulogising 
the conduct of Lord Elgin in reference to 
the Indian difficulty), expressed the opinion 
of himself and colleagues on the policy of 
Lord Canning, in the following language;. 
—“ There is another noble lord in the East, 
upon whom has rested a heavier responsi¬ 
bility than has ever been sustained by 
any subject of her present majesty. Lord 
Canning did not, as has sometimes been 
said* solicit office; but when, after careful 
deliberation on the part of the government* 
the office of governor-general of India had 
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b&en offered to him; and when, after very 
mature reflection on his part, lie had ac¬ 
cepted that office, he proceeded to India, 
and devoted his admirable habits of busi- 
ness to the promotion of every possible ma¬ 
terial and social improvement in the groat 
peninsula committed to his charge. A 
dreadful event happened—one which no 
one could have anticipated. As soon m 
that event was known iu England, the atten¬ 
tion of Englishmen was, I may say, entirely 
absorbed by the proceedings in India; and 
from that moment to the present every step 
taken by the govern or-general was most 
anxiously criticised. Sometimes, 1 must 
Ray, Ins conduct was very fairly weighed; 
but at other times I think he lias been 
assailed with such wholesale censure and 
condemnation as it was almost impossible 
for any one to have deserved. Now, I beg 
that I may not be misunderstood. I think 
that no greater misfortune could happen to 
this nation than that the public acta of public 
men should not he exposed to the most 
anxious* and severe criticism; and I believe 
that those who criticise such acts w ith abi¬ 
lity and fairness render the greatest pos¬ 
sible service to the community. At the 
same time there is one short com pound 
word which will til wavs have its effect with 
the British public —I mean fair-play; for, 
although they like to have public affairs 
discussed before them iu every shape", they 
postpone their final judgment until they 
are in possession of all the facts and have 
heard both sides. A great many accusa¬ 
tions have been brought against the govern¬ 
ment of India. Some of them are of a very 
trivial character ■ others depend so entirely 
upon details and circumstances, of which 
we know absolutely nothing, that I will not 
allude to tliem. But there is one charge 
which has been urged against Lord Canning, 
amt which appears to me one of the gravest 
charges that could be made against a man 
in his position—namely, that, giving way 
to a certain sentimental and maudlin hu¬ 
manity, he lias forgotten what was due to 
justice, and has interfered with those mili¬ 
tary authorities in whose hands the puimh- 
meat of the mutineers must mainly rest. 
Now, upon this point the common sense of 
the country has fully spoken out. Both 
public writers mid public speakers have 
done so; and no one, 1 may say, has laid 
down more forcibly than the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge, the doctrine that it would be wrong, 
iu every point of view, if condign punish¬ 


ment were not inflicted upon men who have 
di graced the human form which they bear. 
I cannot help remarking, that upon this 
subject public opinion has been ratified by 
a gentleman who is not one of ourselves, 
and w'ho cannot be supposed to he actuated 
by excited feelings—I mean the most re¬ 
spected minister of the United States; 
who, as a disinterested observer, has justly 
said, that men who have committed crimes 
which prove them to be the enemies of man¬ 
kind at large, ought to be extirpated from 
the face of the eanh. I can only say, that 
if, upon a calm review of the course of Lord 
Catmints administration, he should appear 
to have given way to the maudlin ami ti¬ 
ro enb to which 1 have alluded,-no filling 
of personal friendship would be sufficient 
to prevent me from expressing, at the earliest 
opportunity, and iu the most public manner, 
my opinion that he is uuwortjiy of the trust 
which has been confided to him. I must 
say, however, I do not fear that my friendship 
will be put to any such test as that. I can 
see nothing in the acts of Lord Canning to 
justify the charges which have been brought 
against him, I shall refer to one case. 
The late and much-lamented Mr. Colvin, 
after showing great energy and admirable 
judgment in his administration, issued n 
proclamation offering full pardon to those 
rebels who should submit at once. Lord 
Canning immediately reprimanded iitt 1 . 
Colvin for this proclamation, and directed 
by telegraph that it should he suppressed, 
at the same time issuing another of an en¬ 
tirely different tenor. In more than one 
letter privately addressed to me by Lord 
Canning, he has dwelt upon the * soreness 
of heart?—those are, his very words—ex¬ 
cited by the feeling that retribution has 
been delayed upon 'devils in human form/ 
Much stress has been laid upon a proclama¬ 
tion, or rather order, which has been lately 
issued. Now. I shall give no opinion of my 
own m to that proclamation, as to whether 
it was judicious in its substance, or as to 
the time ait which it was issued; hut I 
shall venture to state a few undeniable 
facts respecting it. The tendency of that 
direction or proclamation was, that death 
should be inflicted upon all the guilty; 
although in some cases, where there were 
extenuating circumstances, the ultimate pe¬ 
nalty should not be at once inflicted; but 
the strictest injunction? were given to spare 
none except the really innocent. That 
order was addressed exclusively to the 
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civil authorities* It did not give to them 
one iota of more power than they had 
before, but Merely gave them certain direc¬ 
tions aa to the exercise of those powers 
! which, by law, they already possessed. 
Tile only reference to the military authori¬ 
ties was, that in certain doubt fid cases the 
civil officers should not act themselves, but 
should hand over their prisoners to the 
military authorities, to be dealt with by 
them. I know it may ha said, that although 
this order was addressed to the civil nuthori- 
. ties, it nas calculated, indirectly, to produce 
a discouraging effect upon the military 
authorities, Upon this point I sh dl give 
1*0 opinion ; bu t I may refer to one case that 
has come to my knowledge, I believe there 
are no two men m India who more fully 
deserve the confidence of the public than 
General Wilson and Sir John Lawrence, 
It appears to me, that General Wilson, while 
showing the greatest bold ness and energy 
in handling his troops and hi main tai rung 
their discipline, is also most careful not to 
expose them uunecessarily* I believe, also, 
there is no doubt that Sir J, Lawrence 
combines the qualities of a soldier and 
a statesman in a greater degree than, per¬ 
haps, any other man in India. But what 
!ms been the effect of the proclamation 
upon these two men? It appears that 
General Wilson wrote to Sir J Lawrence a 
few days before this proclamation was 
issued, stating that there were certain 
irregular cavalry whose mode of mutiny 
had distiugi ished them from their fellows, 
and that it would be most expedient and 
politic that they should be treated with 
some leniency. General Wilson accord¬ 
ingly asked Sir J, Lawrence whether he 
him elf, or whether Sir J. Lawrence, would 
be jus! ; fied in exercising any discretion? 
Si 1 * J* Lawrence answered in the negative, 
and said he. could not give rmv authority ; 
that he did not think General Wilson could 
exercise any discretion; but that, if General 
VV dflou would make a representation at 
head-quarters, i t would probably be attended 
to* Almost immediately after the dispatch 
of the letter containing this statement. Sir 
J, Law renee received the preclamation. H e 
then wrote to General Wilson* and said— 
'Although the proclamation does not speci¬ 
fically apply to this case, yet its spirit fully 
justifies you in following out the dictates of 
ocund policy/ And Sir j, Lawrence then 
uont ou, in the most dear and eloquent 
terms, to show, not merely the Lumaimv, 
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hut the sound practical policy of the procla¬ 
mation, I do hoc give my own Opinion on 
ihe subject, although I have formed one; 
but I do think that the opinions of two 
such men ay these are worthy of eon side ra¬ 
tion by the public of this country, before 
they come to the Conclusion that Lord 
Canning is a pusillanimous statesman. 
There is another point which has been very 
much canvassed in this country-—namely, 
the sending up of Mr. Grant to control the 
military authorities, and to liberate the 
mutineers. It is reported that Mr. Grant 
has liberated 150 mutineers. I have no 
means of knowing whether that story is true 
or false, or whether, if that act took place, 
there were any circumstance* which would 
justify the governor-genera l i.u sanctioning 
or in disapproving it. But this I know 
m a positive fact, that the governor-general 
sent Mr. Grant, not to control the tnilkaVy 
authorities, or to liberate mutineers or mur¬ 
derers; but, a h the lieutenant-governor of 
the North-Wester a Provinces wm col lined 
in the fort of A gra, and unable to discharge 
his civil duller it was deemed desirable that 
a locum tenem should be provided; and, on 
that account, Mr. Grant was dispatched 
to the district. One of the qualifications 
which Lord Canning believed that Mr. 
Grant possessed was, that he was fully 
impressed with the importance of not inter¬ 
fering with the military authorities in the 
performance of his duties. There is one 
other point, which has hardly created as 
much feeling here as in Scotland—I mean 
the alleged differences between Sir Colin 
Campbell and Lord Canning. 1 was rejoiced 
to hear that his royal highness has received 
exactly the smne in formation which ha* 
reached me, and that the natural and jmff 
indignation of the people of Scot Led, at 
their favourite soldier being thwarted hy f 
a civilian, and what they call a red tapist, is i 
unfounded. I happen to know that, during 
the few weeks of Sir Colin CampbfilTs resL ! 
denee in Calcutta, Lord Canning had alum- j 
dant opportunities of discovering and appre¬ 
ciating his great qualities as a mar* and 
a soldier j and I know, &ho f that Sir Colin 
Campbell, during the same' period, saw 
reason to admire the indefatigable industry, 
energy, and courage of Lord CniMiing as 
governor-general of India, and that a solid 
friendship has been established between 
these two men, who entertain feelings of 
mutual respect and regard. I cannot help 
mentioning a somewhat tri vial circumstance, 











































but oue which shqws bow cmtiom wc 
should bo in believing tumours that oeqa* 
siotmlly reach m from ludift. Sir .Patrick 
Grant t when leaving Calcutta, knowing well 
the tendency to idle gossip which prevailed 
among some of his fidlow-coimtrymen in 
'that djty, particularly when they were ex¬ 
cited by any extraordinary aUrm. deter 
mined that,"although it would have been 
more convenient to him to travel by the 
public steamer, he would mnke the voyage 
in a man-of-war. He went by a man-of- 
war; but the cautions tactics of the old 
M>ld*er were utterly fruitless; for soon 
^ftenvardk there appeared in a portion of 
the Calcutta press, a detailed account of Ms 
excurdon m the public steamer, together 
with a minute report of his conversions 
with his lei low - paaseng e r% ending with the 
remark attributed to him, that he never 
heard a soimd m agreeable a* the booming 
of the guns kI nch announced his departure 
from the laud of red tape. With regard to 
the charge of the want of energy, industry, 
and decision, brought against Lord Can¬ 
ning* 1 shall only allude to one or two 
facts. You are aware that Lord Gaming 
put restrictions upon the pray. This is 
another subject upon which I most avoid 
expressing any opinion; hut i think 1 may 
say that that resolution of Lord Canning 
appeared to meet with general approba¬ 
tion, and was very fairly treated by the 
public press of this couni ry # notwitintand- 
ing the esprit Uv corps which, jto a certain 
licgii?, might be expected to influence that, 
pi t: ^ on such a subject. Whether right or ' 
wri$g, it was a step which required great 
moral courage; and, by its adoption, Lord 
Cauiiiug exposed Mio&tdf to much personal 
unpopularity ruui obloquy. We are bound 
to consider^ that mim of the most inteUL 
gent men now in India—^G-noe oi tlic uien 
mmt accustomed to wield the pen, and who 
have the greatest bpportimities of convey¬ 
ing their sentiments? and &>mious to the 
mother country—are smarting under the 
icry natural feeling, that they have been 
unjustly treated, both m regards their 
character and their property. I thick, 
therefore, that some of their statements 
shot:Id be received with dee allowance. 
There is one more fact w hi eh f shall ven¬ 
ture to bring before you. 1 think it h one 
which ha < not yet been stated, and which 
all will be glad to hear. It is generally 
known that the king of Delhi made over¬ 
turn to the besieging array. Now, it 
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happens that some of the bravest and most 
sumessfiri military authorities in that part 
of India, were of opinion, that so great ware 
the difficulties of the siege, those overtures 
should be entertained. It is rmj to say, 
after the event, what was the right thing to 
be done; but I submit that, at the moment, 
it was creditable to the decision ami the 
moral courage of Lord Canning that ho 
sent the moat peremptory orders to reject 
the overtures made by the king of Delhi I 
hnve done with this subject. I thiflk suc¬ 
cess is not always a test of real meric; hut 
in this instance Lord Canning has cal looted 
mare troops than it was expected he would 
he able to assemble, or than it was thought 
possible, by the highest authority in parlia¬ 
ment, ho would be able to obtain ; and, 
witUbnt physical assistance from the home 
government, he has ‘broken the neck* of 
one of the most formidable matin Sen which 
have ever occurred in our dominions,” 

This important and unequivocal testi¬ 
mony to the ability and general policy of 
Lord Ciitining , s govemmeut, by the lord 
president of her majesty's council* was cor¬ 
roborated and still more forcibly expressed 
bv Viscount Ik rimers ton, the premier, on 
the 9fch of the same month, at a banquet m 
Guildhall, upon the inauguratimi of the 
mayoralty of Alderman Sir .Richard Carden. 
Lpon this occasion, his lordship, after pay¬ 
ing a deserved tribute to the valour of the 
troops, and the endurance of those tv bo 
Imd suffered by the rebellion in India, said— 
“ While we do jiHt ceto the great hulk of 
our countrymen m luma, wo must not 
forget that person who, by his exalted posi¬ 
tion, stands at the head of our country- 
n,; 0 there. 3 mean tin: governor-general. 
Lord Canning lias shown throughout the 
greatest courage, the greater ability, and 
the greatest resources; ami, from the cor- 
i diality which exists between him. ax head of 
1 the civil service, aoi Sir Colin Campbell, as 
| head of the military service, we may be 
1 sure that every thing which the combined 
experience of both can accomplish,. will be 
cfleeted for the advantage of the country. 
The tusk of Lord Canning w&l be indeed 
a difficult one* He will have to punish the 
guilty; he will have to spare the innocenti 
and he will have to reward the deserving. 
To punish the guilty ad eqt lately exceed a 
the power of any civilised man; for ihe 
atrocities which have been com mitt in arc 
such ax to be inuifitted and perpetrated 
ouly by demons sallying forth from the 
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lowest depths of IielK But punishment 
must be inflicted, apt only in a spirit of 
vengeance, but in a spirit c r security, in 
order that the example nf punished crime 
may deter from a repetition of' the offence, 
and in order to insure the safety of our 
countrymen and countrywomen in India 
for the future. He will hare to spare the 
innocent; and it is most gratifying to know, 
that while the guilty may be counted by 
thousands, the innocent must be reckoned' 
by millions. It is most gratifying to us, and 
honourable to the people, that the great 
hulk of the population hare had bo share in 
the enormities and crimes which have been 
committed. They have experienced the 
blessings of British rule, an d they have been 
enabled to compare it with the tyranny 
exercised over them by their native chiefs. 
They have had therefore no participation in 
the attempts which have been made to 
overthrow our dominion. Most remarkable 
it is, that the inhabitants of that part of 
our empire which has been most recently 
acquired (I mean the Punjab), who have 
had the most recent experience of the 
tyranny of their native rulers* have been 
most loyal on the present occasion, and 
most attached to their new and benevolent 
masters. Lord Cunning will have also to 
reward the deserving; for many are they, 
both high and low, who have not only ab¬ 
stained from taking part in this mutiny, 
but who Lave most kindly and generously 
sheltered fugitives, rescued others from the 
assaults of the mutineers, and have merited 
recompense at tbte hands of the British 
government. I am convinced, that if Lord 
Cunning receives—as lam sure he will— 
that confidence on the part of her majes¬ 
ty* 5 uncut and of the people of this 
country, without which it is impossible for 
a mao in his high position to discharge the 
duties which have devolved upon him, it 
will bo iound, when this dreadful tragedy is 
*j\u^ that he has properly discharged his 
ftnty, and that his conduct lies not only 
been governed bj a sense {of stem and un¬ 
flinching justice, but also by that discrimi¬ 
nating generosity which is the peculiar cha¬ 
racteristic of the British people/' 

This graceful tribute to the courage and 
judgment of Lord Canning, in the ordeal 
through which he was still passing, was no 
more than lie had a right to expect under 
tlm i jriraordiuaiy circumstances that sur¬ 
rounded him, and the undeserved censure 
to which his acts, imperfectly understood, 
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r bad been exposed. That he should have 
| been violently attacked was but a natural 
I consequence of the position which his gov¬ 
ernment occupied with respect to the Indian 
press and the independent Anglo-Indian 
public. The consequences of some of his 
acts, by which so much of obloquy had 
been created, could not yet be fairly men¬ 
sured; but one fact, at least, was in Ids 
favour—namely, that hitherto complete 
success had followed most of his measures. 
At home his conduct could bo viewed with 
more impartiality than could be expected 
at the seat of his government, where all 
the elements of strife and dhsatbihctiou 
were in action. He had also the confi¬ 
dence of the government by which he was 
appointed, and he had painfully acquired 
experience in his hard ami perilous career; 
and as it was now considered certain, that 
within n short time the great corporation 
which Imd hitherto held India at its feet, 
would be shorn (if political power, and surren¬ 
der its vast dominions to the immediate con¬ 
trol of the British crown ami parliament, it 
was felt that the services of one who had seen 
and learnt so much as Lord Canning had 
done, could not be valueless In the estab¬ 
lishment of the new order of things. 

Among a multiplicity of plans for cm- 
lismg, Christianising, or Anglicising India, 
one was suggested which, it was thought 
likely, might be found a valuable auxiliary 
to the Important work, being at the same 
time simple and unobjectionable. This 
consisted in a scheme for reducing the 
written or printed characters of the Oriental 
alphabets to the Roman type. Mission¬ 
aries, and promoters of education in India, 
had, for a whole generation, be cm endea¬ 
vouring to render all the Indian dialects 
in the same familiar notation; and, as it 
had now become a manifest necessity that 
natives should be attracted to the study of 
English, and that all difficulties which im¬ 
peded the free intercourse of the governing 
race with the population, should be as far 
as possible removed, it became expedient 
that the government should give its sup¬ 
port to auv project that would facilitate 
such a result. The existing difficulty in 
attaining to a familiar in ter coarse between 
the races was not confined to the natives, as 
many Englishmen who had already ac¬ 
quired a Mr colloquial knowledge of the 
native languages, were unable to overcome 
the obstacles interposed to a free and 
familiar intercourse with the people around 
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; them, tlirough their ignorance of the Per- 
aim* or Sanscrit characters of the various 
dialects. It was obvious that a very long 
period must elapse before English could 
become the Official language; but, it was 
contended* there could be no reason why 
Hindustani, or Tplegoo, should not be ren¬ 
dered intelligible to those by whom the 
machinery of government had to be kept in 
| motion. In many portions of the Anglo- 
! Indian territory, there were districts, larger 
than the whole area of Great Britain, 
which bad no written language whatever; 
mi, consequently, there could be no native 
prejudices in favour of any peculiar type; 
nor was there any valid reason why the 
English alphabet should not represent the 
utterances of the people. A similar experi¬ 
ment had been successfully tried with re¬ 
spect to the Phoenician Arabic alphabet of 
the Maltese, who were left by their former 
knightly masters to the exercise of a purely 
oral language. In support of the idea thus 
bvouched s it was assumed that the most 
inveterate prejudice in favour of Indian 
institutions, would find it difficult to create 
a grievance out of the introduction of a 
convenient alphabet lor its people; the 
reading community bearing hut a small 
proportion to the population of the empire, 
and an Indian education by no means im¬ 
plying a facility of reading fluently at sight. 
All the natives who were really educated, 
wore already familiar with the English cha¬ 
racters; and it was proposed that those who 
were not so, might be allowed, for a pre¬ 
scribed time, to use their own indigenous 
varieties of type. Bills of exchange, con¬ 
tracts, and other legal documents, could 
thus by degrees be brought under the im¬ 
plored system; and the lapse of a single 1 
gone ration would probably consign nil the 
existing native inodes of writing to oblivion. 
It w m also urged by the advocates of the 
change, that, at the age of three or four 
years, even Hindoos were comparatively 
exempt from prejudice ; and that a child 
who exercised a choice, would certainly ac¬ 
cept, in preference, the easiest alphabet. 
The mode of introducing the reformed 
system was proposed to be left to the direc¬ 
tion of local administrators, A court, or a 
public oififce, could not com pci suitors and 
tax-payers, except after a considerable 
specified interval, to adopt the innovation; 
but eflidal documents mid correspondence 
ndiriit, at an earlier period, furnish exam¬ 
ples, and native ingenuity might be em- 
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ployed in deciphering writings connected ' 
with practical interests : and thus, at no • 
very distant period, it was contended, the 
introduction of the English type would be 
found a vast convenience to the rulers, and 
be acknowledged as n valuable boon to all 
future generations of the ruled. 

So much for n step in advance towards 
civilisation. For Christianising the people, 
it was resolved, at a public meeting of the 
Society for the Propagation of .the Gospel in 
India (which was held at Willis's rooms on 
the 26th of November, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury being in the chair), to adopt and 
carry out the following measures, in further¬ 
ance of the important object 

**1. To douhJe (at feast) the number of the 
society** European rniWamuie* in India, and to 
promote hy weiy av ttilable means, tin- education, 
training, and ordination of the trim, advanced na¬ 
tive converts for tbp work of Lfee Christian ministry 
among their my n countrymen* 

l£ 2. To found new, sod strengthen existing mis- 
siomi, in the presidential and other principal cities 
of India, wherever there may appear to be the Irest 
opening, with a view to bring the truths of Christi- - 
unity before the minds of the upper ns well a* of j 
the lower classes in those great centra:* of popula¬ 
tion. 

M 3. To press again upon the attention of the 
Indian government, the urgent necessity of a sub¬ 
division of (he enormcuu- uioceses of Calcutta iind 
Madras and especially to insist upon the desirable- 
ness of establishing a bishopric for the Punjab, 
another for the North-Western Provinces, auc! a 
third for ifee province of Tiuueveiiy* ,f 

At this meeting, the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, and the Bishops of London and 
Oxford, advocated, with ranch earnestness, 
the objects of the society; and the two latter 
prelates adduced powerful arguments, illus- 
tmted by examples, of the necessity for in- 
fusing the spirit of Christianity among the 
millions subjected to 1 British rule m its 
In diaii territory. The former, after expati¬ 
ating at some length upon the cruel ten¬ 
dencies of the human heart m tt state? of 
paguuisra; said—“ We have seen what hea¬ 
thenism is. Many of us have been brought 
up with such an admiration of the old clas¬ 
sical heathens, that we had almost got to 
think that u refined heathen was not such n 
bad sort of man after aiL But we now ; 
know what a refined heathen is * \rc know 
that in a moment lie can be transformed 
into a raging beast; and that, impelled hy 
a spirit of demoniacal wickedness, he can 
perpetrate deeds of atrocity such as we had 
vainly imagined the world would never 
again witness.” A gain — (c We have in every 
newspaper « true picture of what hea- 
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then ism is even m this day. And if of Rood of nil, have been swept away by the 
heathenism, have we not also a true picture besom of the Cawnpore destruction. Vi Uy, 
of what Christianity is? What do you the man who lias shown hmisei! to be the 
think it has been that has nerved these few most under the power of that spirit oi evil 
Europeans to such extraordinary acts of wMch has been let loose in India for our 
daring* of self-sacrifice, and of heroic en- 1 ^fetisement—Wana SaMh jmnaelf- 
durance? I believe that the high spirits of ;mm who has tbaFTnnd of education in Us 
young men, and their bold soldierlike dariugT %reates$ perfection, and who passed among 
niftv account lor umeri ; but these do not ac- our countrymen as a pleasant apd highly 


count for such quiet endurance in the midst 
of aw ful trials such as human nature never 
witnessed before. Talk of Roman matrons 
and Roman maidens ! vre henceforth shall 
talk of English matrons and English 
maidens. We know how, under circum¬ 
stances to which it whs impossible to sup¬ 
pose they would ever be exposed, they have 
risen superior to every attempt to degrade, 
every attempt to terrify them; and as long 
m the world lasts, the memory of these 
mothers and daughters of England will be 
revered wherever the English name is 
known. We have set before m 3 by them, 
pictures of Christian resignation which wc 
delight to venerate; ana when we read 
them letters, wc find in them the spirit 
which has nerved them to such trials, I 
read kat night two letters from a lady, 
since massacred, with her husband and 
child, who for weeks was expecting every 
hour the fate which at last fell upon her. 
While in this awful expectation, she wrote 
a journal day by day, which wv trans¬ 
mitted to her friends; and newer, out of 
Holy Writ, have I ever read words that 
spoke more truly of the reality of Chris¬ 
tianity, of the strength of Christian faith, 
than in those few pathetic pages. That is 
but one specimen util: of a hundred which 
we rejoice to think so many families will be 
able to lay by and treasure up among their 
most precious possessions. We rosy also 
conclude that God intends, by this great 
chastisement, to teach us rightly to value 
our Christianity, to show that it has borne 
fruits iu our hearts, and to show this by 
our readiness to assist those who arc in 
India; and, as this occasion particularly 
reminds us, by endeavouring iu every way 
hereafter to spread the blessings of that 
Christianity throughput the world/ 7 
The Bishop of Oxford, in speaking to a 
resokxtipn upon this occasion, said—‘' The 
cobweb notions winch have infected some 
brains, of educating Mgharamedana and 
Brahmins until the polished heathen shall 
be capable of participating in a silken ad¬ 
min istrat ion, seeking the happiness and 
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accomplished gentleman. Ah! how like 
the tiger of his own jungles, when, sleek 
and smooth, with its claws soft m velvet, it 
plays with the little innocent whom it 
seems to guard ! How like, also, the same 
tiger in its moment of fury, when it has 
given itself up to the gratification of its 
brutal passions, and when its vile nature 
has burst forth in all its Mdeomuess and 
atrocity 1 A polished Brahmin or a 1 
polished Mohammedan is a savage still yj 
and X trust that henceforth, instead of con¬ 
fining ourselves to the cultivation of the , 
native intellect, we shall administer India 1 
not merely for our own temporal advantage, ] 
but for the benefit of the people and the 
support of Christian truth. How is that to 
he done '( Not by fraud or violence—not 
by leading the natives to suppose that they 
shall please England or avoid punishment 
by assuming the Christian faith; but by 
letting ail our public acts declare that we 
am Christians, that we glory in belonging 
to Christ, and that we hold India for the 
good of the people because we are Chris¬ 
tians. Let us declare that no man shall 
be injured because he chouses to become a 
Christian; but that, as long as we hold 
dominion in India, there shall be protection 
for alb That is the first thing/’—In con¬ 
tinuation of his eloquent and impressive 
address* the right reverend prolate said— 
"We have an opportunity such as no peo¬ 
ple ever had before of spreading the gospel 
among the heathen* We have the farther 
advantage of standing upon the vantage 
ground of a better civilisation and higher 
intellectual gifts. The other day I met a 
gentleman connected with one of our 
highest families, who was a resident in 
India for thirty years. He told me that, 
upon one occasion, the rajah of Gwalior, the 
ancestor of that rnjah who has stood so 
faithfully by ns in the present mutinies, 
said to him, 'How h it that you English 
have so great a command over us? 7 His 
reply was, 'It is because you pray to an 
idol which can do no good to you; while 
wc pray to the God of Heaven, through 
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His only Son, avid our prayers are heard/ 
The man was still for a moment At last 
lie said, f X believe you are right/ Mark 
how curiously you may trace the hand of 
God in tliis last outbreak. Why did that 
man's family remain faithful to ua? I 
verily believe that it was mainly on account 
of the moral and religions influence which 
the resident obtained over that man's heart. 
He had got to trust him implicitly. The 
resident had helped him to recover a large 
debt of which he had always despaired ; aud 
when it was paid it came home in bullock* 
waggons; and the rajah sent to say, that he 
had ordered a certain number, containing 
*£idO,OQ9, to stop at the resident's door, as 
his share. Of course the resident's answer 
was, 'I cannot take a single penny from 
you. What X have done I have done as a 
matter of right and justice/ The rajah 
sent for him next day, and said to him, 
'What a fool you were not to take the 
money; nobody would have known it. I 
should never have told it/ ' But/ said the 
resident, f there is One who would have 
known it—the eye that sleepeth not; and 
my own conscience would never have left 
me a moment's rest/ Upon which the 
rajah said, * You English are a wonderful 
people;, no Indian would have done that/ 
When the resident was going away, the 
rajah sent for him, and asked him for 
advice as to hi a future policy. * l will give 
you this advice,' said the resident: 'it is 
very likely that troubleso;ne days will come ; 
hut don't be led away. It may appear as 
though tlm power of the Company was 
going to be swept away. Don't' believe it; 
it never will be; and those who stand firm 
by the Company, will in the end find that 
they have made the best choice/ The 
rajah's reply nas. 1 1 believe you are right;' 
and lie transmitted that doctrine down to 
those who came after him. There, I be* 
here, is the history of Gwalior remaining 
linn, when so many other princes have 
fallen from us, because Christian principles 
had been there brought to bear upon the 
rulers of that people/’ 

In reference to tire objects of the meet¬ 
ing referred to, it may bo observed, that 
Christianity possesses two distinct features. 
It is not a religion to be propagated by vio¬ 
lence ; hut is, essentially, a religion to be 
diffused by preaching and teaching; and 
thus, although Christians may not make 
converts by the sword, they are hound, 
where they can, to make proselytes by 


instruction. Thys element of Christianity, 
however, was, in India, entirely suppressed, 
and our administration presented the dis¬ 
graceful spectacle of one of the greatest 
Christian powers in the world, sedulously 
bent upon ignoring its own belief! The 
natives saw m patronising and encouraging 
institutions which, as wicked and idolatrous, 
we ought, if consistent* to haver condemned; 
and they could remark that we even per¬ 
mitted positive impediments to remain in 
the way of pacific conversion. They were 
led, therefore, lo the supposition, that we 
were either indifferent to the matter alto¬ 
gether, or that we really designed to proceed 
by craft; and, as the former notion would 
be inexplicable to rude minds, they adopted 
the latter. The plain, simple truths of 
Christianity would not have alarmed them; 
but in the conduct of its pro fetors they 
found cause for distrust, and they became 
terrified at the attributes which, for Want 
of a better knowledge, they had themselves 
ascribed to it. The smallest amount of 
Christian teaching, openly and universally 
diffused, would hare relieved them of the 
only apprehension they had ever entertained 
—that of forcible proselytisra. Even those 
who could learn nothing else, would soon have 
learnt this—that one of the fundamental 
principles of this new religion was, that 
nobody could be made, to embrace it against 
Ins will. This one conviction would have 
assured their minds; whereas, owing to the 
suppression of the truth, Christian teachers 
lived in constant terror of being taken for 
harbingers of violence; and Hindoos invested 
the mild and assuarive precepts of Christi¬ 
anity with a hidden meaning, aud with 
features only proper to Jthe impostures and 
bigotry of Mohammedanism, 

It was truly observed, xn reference to 
this great question, that, "during n whole 
century of dominion, we had failed to 
persuade the natives of India that we had 
not, and never did have, any intention 
of forcing them to abandon their religion 
for our own. This simple fact was surely 
proof sufficient that our system, in this 
respect; hud been wholly wrong. We over¬ 
acted our part, aud professed our policy of 
neutrality with such extreme earnestness, 
that it was not believed in. Had we allowed 
the truth to come out, we could not possibly 
have fared worse, and it is reasonable to 
suppose we might have fared a gnat deal 
better. Wc might, at nil events, by more 
manly and open dealing, have convinced tlie 
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dignit}* of a baronet of the United King¬ 
dom to Major-general Archdale Wilson 7 of 
Delhi, knight-commander of the most hon¬ 
ourable ordejr of the Bath, lieutenant-colonel 
of the Bengal artillery, and to his heirs 
male. Also that her majesty had directed 
similar letters to pass under the great seal, 
granting the dignity of a baronet of the 
United Kingdom to Major-general Henry 
Havelock, of Lucknow, knight-commander of 
the Bath, and tb his heirs male. By another 
notification in the same Gazette, it was 
announced that the queen had been pleased 
to ordain that Isabella Neill, tlie widow of 
the late Colonel James George Neill, of the 
Madras fusiliers, should hold and enjoy the 
same style, title, place, and precedence, to 
which she would have? been entitled had 
her husband, who fell in the gallant dis¬ 
charge of his duty in India, survived and 
been invested with the insignia of the order 
of the Bath, for which honour he had been 
worthily recommended to her majesty. 

On Monday, the 7th of December, .Mr. 
Iloss Mangles, the chairman of the board 
of directors of the East India Company, 
with his colleagues, visited, for the last 
time, the grand nursery of their states¬ 
men and 'civil servants at Haileybmy—an 
ominous portent of fading sovereignty. Ou 
that day the chairman of the Company pro¬ 
nounced a funeral £bgv on an institution 
which, for the last half century, had supplied 
the mental machinery for the civil govern¬ 
ment nt India. During the fifty years of 
its operation, no less than $,0513 students 
had passed through the college ; and it was 1 
about to be extinguished at the very moment 
when its usefulness was powerfully attested 
by the number of its pupils, then, or 
but recently, holding high office, and who, 
in their several spheres^ hud earned for 
themselves the meed of public approbation. 

The fund for the relief of sufferers by the 
mutiny had by this time reached to colossal 
magnitude, the subscription list amounting, 
in December, 1857, to n p wards of £300,000) 
in respect to the application of which, the 
following comm unieaLio n was made by Lord 
Canning to Alderman Fiiinis, chairman of 
the fund committee, and published in 
the times newspaper -of Wednesday, De¬ 
cember 2nd:—- 

l^royn the Govemor-getteral- qf India to the Might 
JUhn, the 'd Mayor. 

** Fort iVilliam, October 2 3rd, 
u My Lord,—Your lonlri up*s despatch of the 20th 
of August fysfc, acquainted \ ue that a public meeting 


waa held at, the Mansion-house, on tko 25th of 
AugUBt, for the purpose of expressing 1 sympathy 
with those who are suileriug from the recent calami¬ 
tous events in India \ that a committee had been 
formed for the purpose of rah mg funds, to bo placed 
at my disposal, for the immediate relief of the most 
urgent cases of distress.; and that 20,000 rupees had 
beet) remitted as a first instalment, to be distributed 
as might be deemed advisable. 

11 Your lordship's subsequent communication, dated 
the 9th ult, anilounce* a further remittance of 
80,000 rupees, and point* out that the object of the 
fund raised hy the committee, being more itnme¬ 
diately for the relief of those who are not entitled 
to compensation from the government, it may be a 
question for further consideration how far, in the 
event of the government being authorised io ad¬ 
minister full relief, the money may be made available 
for the benefit of those whose means of subsistence 
may have been impaired or annihilated, 

if Your lordship also informs mo of the grncious 
munificence with which the queen, the prince con¬ 
sort, and other members of the royal family, have 
contributed towards this benevolent object; of the 
friendly and prompt generosity of his majesty the 
emperor of the French, and the imperial guard; and 
of the Liberality with which ah classes of our own 
countrymen have come forward with aid for the 
occasion. 

“ Finally, your lordship inquires how. In my 
opinion, the prjcecdE of the fund now being collected 
in England, can in future best be applied to the 
purposed view? 

" T have first, to express, my lord, on behalf of the 
government of India, of the whole European com¬ 
munity in this country, and especially of those who 
have been sufferers by the sanguinary outrages Mid 
rapine, by which 3 large part of Hindustan has been, 
and is ax e 11 unhappily afflicted, our grateful appre¬ 
ciation of the ear neat* active, and widespread sym¬ 
pathy which your letter records, and I pray your 
lordship to convey the offer of our si nearest thank a 
to those in whose name you write. 

11 Your lordship ia aware, that soon after the first 
outbreak of mutiny in May fast, and when the 
disastrous consequence's which it coiild not fail to 
bring upon individuals became manifest, a com¬ 
mittee was formed in Calcutta for the purpose of 
raising subscriptions to be devoted to the relief of 
the sufferers, and of distributing the funds thus 
raised in the most effective manner. The amount 
subscribed in India, up t.o this date, is 254,580*. 13a.; 
the amount expended. Hl,S34r. 13a.; and die amoun t 
remaining unexpended, :a the hands of the com¬ 
mittee, ia 162,74Grt 

“The objects to which the expenditure of the 
sub-committee is at present directed, are the fob 
.lowing:— 

fl 1. Board £i*d lodging, on arrival til Calcutta, far 
refugees who are without homes or friends to receive 
them. £L Clothing for refugo&s, 3. Monthly I ow- 
a sices for fcho .support of families who are not boarded 
and lodged by the sub-committee. 4. Loan* tn 
sutT;rere to provide furniCure, dothing, & , b. Free 
grants to sufferers for the snma purpose. 6. Pa 
and diet money on beard river steamers toad who 
have not been provided with the same by the govern¬ 
ment. 7. Loans to officers and others, to pav for . 
the passage of their families to England.. bre© 
passage to England for the widows und families or 
oificcTH and other nufTtrers, including travelling' 
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expenses to Bombay and Calcutta 
<ofthe children of sufferers* _ _ t 

M Thi* fund bus been raised independently 01 the 
eo\ ernment, and is distributed bv a eub-cotnmittee 
according to certain rules which have been laid 
down, subject to the approval of a general committee 
of subscribers at Calcutta. _ 

- The mode m which the distribution is made » 
shown in the printed reports of die of 

tba ge tier cl committee, held on the 5th of August 
and 3rd of September last, copies of which have 
ahead) 1 been sent to England: and the measures of 
tha sub-committee, sc tar a* they are known to the 
government, have been guided by liberality and 
good judgment, and have given general satisfaction* 

*■ This committee applied to the government for a 
grant of money in aid of the objects of the fund, hut 
this was declined for the reasons set forth in the 
letter from the secretary to the g overnmentof India, 
dated the %U% idem. The assistance given by the 
government has been hitherto con lined to the grani 
of a free passage, by the inland steamers, to ah 
women and children proceeding from the interior to 
Calcutta. 

« The spirit of resistance, violence, and bloodshed, 
though gradually yielding to the means which have 
been taken for if* suppression, and especially to the 
braverv and endurance of out British troop's, is not 
yet subdued; nor is the extent of the privation and 
suffering winch it has already inflicted in distant 
parts of the country, cut off from communication 
with Calcutta felly 'known to the government. It 
is therefore impossible to say how large may be the 
field over which eventually It will be necessary to 
distribute the funds which your lordship may trans¬ 
mit At. present no better course can be taken than 
that which the sub-committee have adopted in 
dealing with the funds at their dispos'd for the 
benefit of those who are w ithin their reach. This 
routtr, therefore, the government of India will pur¬ 
sue in the first employment of the money received 
through yonr lordship, extending their operations 
to the distant ports of the presidency in which 
pssistanee is required, but which are not easily 
accessible to the sub-committee in Calcutta. 

“In this view Sir John Lawrence, K.GUh, the 
shief commissioner of the Punjab, has been desired 
to form a separate committee at Lahore (where 
subscript ions have already been raised}, for the* pur¬ 
pose of affording relief to tease who haw suffered 
Wa in the Punjab and the more northerly parte of 
the Upper Provinces, including the hill stations of 
Simla* Mussooreo, and Xynce Tal, A sum of 2d*0(Kl t\ 
has been placed at Sir John Lawrence’* disposal for 
immediate purposes, and more will be remitted when 
required. Hereafter, when ihc Full consequences of 
the rebellion have shown themselves, I shall be in a 
better position to inform your lordship m to the 
purposes to which the liberality of our court'rytnen 
at Wine best be turned. In meantime the 
money v 'licit has mmi remitted wul remain in the 
Agra bank at the credit of the government, bearing 
interest at the same rate as i» alloyed by the bank 
an lIic deposits of the committee. 

u I have the honour to be, my lord, your lordships 
most faithful humble servant, 

n Can Mart?, 0 o v orn or- gen e r nh n 


The following notice was issued fay the 
home committee, in reference to the nu¬ 
merous applications for relief, which they j Indian mutiny. 
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received on helm if of the wives and families 
of soldiers who had recently embarked for 
India for suppression of the mutiny :— 

“ November 30th, 

«Many applications for relief having bi er, made 
by or on behalf of the wives and children of soldiers 
who have gone to India with their regin. ?nts tins 
committee has, an several occasions, given their 
most careful and anxious conside&tion to the *abject, 
raid it baa always been with one result—that U wax 
not in the power of tee committee to give the 
solicited relief. * 

“ The question is, not whether relief ought or 
ought not to be given, but whether such relief mm be 
properly given .out of the fund which has been in¬ 
truded to this committeei and the decision of this 
question must entirely depend upon l he under¬ 
standing with which the fund was subscribed. 

“ We may eonlideatlv assert, that the prevailing 
idea which possessed the public mind at the lime 
when the subscription was in active progress, was 
the destruction of life and property in India, and 
the distress occasioned by it. This feeling was so 
strongly reflected in the jpeftplttwona which were 
published by this committee on the 20th of Septem¬ 
ber, embodying the conditions on which we ware 
willing to administer such means of relief as might 
he placed at our disposal* that doubts were entertained 
whether the widows and orphans of the European 
soldiers serving in India, who might lose their lives 
by the casual lit* of war and climate, were intended 
to be Included \ and they were therefore expressly 
mentioned in the address which was subsequently 
published by our committee. On the other hand, 
the cone of the wives and children who were left 
behind in this country (the fathers being still living) 
wa?’. repeatedly urged upon us, and the answer 
invariably returned was, that it did not 00m# within 
the scope of our fund. We cannot therefore doubt, 
that when the fond was subscribed, no snob appro¬ 
priation of ii was contemplated, and that our com¬ 
mittee holds the funds in trust an that condition. 
How important this* condition Is, may be fleet] from 
the fact that, with a smaller number of wives and 
children of soldiers, upwards of £tb0,000 wua ex¬ 
pended during the late Russian war, by the assacin- 
ttott for the relief of wives and children of her 
majesty 1 * soldiers and Bailors serving in the East. 

11 Although the reasons why persons of this das* 
were not included in the plan of the 'subscription, have 
no immediate bearing on the point now under con¬ 
sideration, it may Ih> proper to allude briefly to them. 

“The object of the subscription was to relieve 
Hh* distress mused by the mutinies in India.’ Now, 
the distress unhappily prevailing among the wives 
ami children of the soldiers serving in India, cannot 
in any proper sense he mid to be caused by the 
mutiny. It was caused by that condition of military 
life which makes it impossible that the wives and 
children of soldiers can accompany iliem on aeiive 
service; and the CSS© would have been the same 
whether the seat of war was India or Persia, or 
the Capo of Good Hope, or any other country. 
lr\ the event af the pacification of India, reuimeuts 
from Bengal might proceed to China 5 and, although 
tbr; distress of the women would be in nowise 
diminished* it would obviously be impossible to 
contribute towards Su relief from a fund which was 
auWilM for the relief of the distress caused by the 
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** The wives and children of British soldiers* fight¬ 
ing the battles of their country abroad, ought* of 
czura£ f to bs? objects of the particular care of their 
countrymen and countrywomen at home ; but 
th^ eircumstunces are such that assistance can be 
given in a more effectual manner, and with less 
probability of moral deterioration by local agency- 
using funds usually ratecd, than by means of any 
general administration* 

M The wives of the aoldiors serving a*n India, 
several thousand in numbers are residing in various 
parts of the United Kingdom* The minority of them 
probably already have the means of subsistence in 
the government allowance, m their own earnings* or 
in the help of their friends; but some of them, 
no doubt, stand in need of other assistance* Who 
the persona of the latter class are, and the kind and 
degree of assistance that would be proper, is known 
hi the respective localities, but could not be ascer¬ 
tained with nearly equal certainty by a central body 
like the Indian relief committee, whatever pains 
might be taken to sift the facta of the several cases* 
In truth, if it were open to all this large class of 
1 persons to apply for relief out of a general fond 
administered in London, a great relaxation of the 
! ordinary motives to industry and economy, besides 
i other moral evils, must emue. It therefore seems 
to be desirable, that whatever relief may be given, 
should be by means of funds locally raised, and 
through the agency of* the established legal ma¬ 
chinery, or of local associations famed in aid of it, 
ji T. Paeuy Woodcock, Hun. Sec” 

The claims of the unfortunate families of 
the men suddenly transferred to the seat of 
war, were not* however/totally lost sight of, 
although they could not properly be asso¬ 
ciated w ith those of the actual sufferers for 
whom the relief fund was originated. Meet- 
. ing-3 were held in different parts of the 
j country, and in the metropolis, on behalf of 
| the wives anil families of the soldiers on 
j their way to India, and committees were 
formed to organise and carry out a plan for 
their relief* At one of these humane ga¬ 
therings (over which the Earl of Shaftesbury 
presided), after some remarks from General 
Sir W. F. Williams, of Kars, who referred 
to the great destitution in which more than 
four hundred families of the royal artillery 
had been left in consequence of the sudden 
, departure of the soldiers for India, the Uev* 
Thomas IFnrdmg stated the result of a recent 
i movement at Woolwich, conducted by a 
committee of ladies, for relieving the dis¬ 
tress alluded to. Major Vaadeletir then 
described the proceedings of the committee, 
and the mode in which relief had been 
afforded* The total amount of the sub¬ 
scriptions was stated to be £623 13*. 8|fi*: 
and the following resolution was agreed 
to “'That it is desirable an association be 
formed with a view of extending relief to 
the wives and families of our soldiers and 
3 L 


sailors gone out to India; and that it bo 
also of a more permanent character, for the 
purpose of directing Us attention to the 
condition of the wives and children of our 
soldiers and sailors whenever they are re¬ 
moved on service, whether in war or peace, 
m distant and foreign countries; ana that 
a committee be formed for the purpose of 
carrying out the foregoing resolution, and 
of organising a central board m London for 
receiving subscriptions and devising ulterior 
measures/ 1 

Au extraordinary early session of the 
imperial parliament was opened by her ma¬ 
jesty on the 3rd of December, 185?* as 
well on account of the grave disturbances 
that had occurred, aud were still in pro¬ 
gress in part of 3ier Indian dominions, as 
also for tbe purpose of giving legislative 
sanction to the extraordinary measures of 
relief which had been necessitated by a 
season of commercial distress, consequent 
upon over speculation and incautious credit* 
The passages in the royal speech which had 
direct reference to Indian affairs, were the 
following:— 

“ While 1 deeply deplore the severe auifering to 
which many of my subjects in India have beeft ex- 
posad, and while I grieve for the extensive bereave¬ 
ments and sorrow which it has caused, I have de¬ 
rived the greatest satisfaction from the distinguished 
successes which have attended the heroic exertions 
of the comparatively small forces which have 
been opposed to greatly superior numbers, without 
the aid of the powerful rein force ret? nts dispatched 
from thi^ country to their aastistenoeu Th^ arrival 
of those reinforcements will, 1 trust, speedily com¬ 
plete the suppression of this widely-spread revolt. 

41 The gallantry of the troopw employed against 
the mutineers, their courage in action, their ei 
durance, under privation, fad sue, and the effects of 
climates the high spirit and self-devotion of the 
officers 5 the ability, skill, uml persevering energy 
of the commanders, have excited my warmest *d- 
miratiOTi; and I have observed, with equal gratifi¬ 
cation, that many civilians placed in extreme diffi¬ 
culty and danger have displayed the highest quali¬ 
ties* including, in some instances, those that would 
do hoi,our tcTveter&n soldiers* 

14 It is satisfactory to know that the general mass 
Of ihfc population of India have taken no part in 
the rebellion, while the most considerable oF the 
native princes have acted in the ino^t friendly m it li¬ 
ner, ana have rendered important aorvices* 

M have given direction* that papers relating to 
these matters shall be laid before you* 

u Tfee affairs of my East Indian dominions will 
require your serious consideration, and! recommend 
them to your earnest attention.” 

Upon tliis occasion the Earl of Derby 
expatiated very fully upon the various 
points incident to the mutiny, and coni- 
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mented, in severe language, upon the many 
prop's of deficiency in judgment, know- 
1 ledge, and energy, which, he insisted had 
been displayed by the ministry in reference 
to the event"; and specially lie deprecated the 
Ignorance and incapacity oi Miy Vernon 
Smith and the Board of Control* Among 
other grounds for censure, lie also instanced 
the neglect in dispatching troops by the 
overland route, and the general failure of 
ministers cither to comprehend or provide 
for the terrible emergency which had over¬ 
taken the Anglo-Indian empire*—The Bari 
of Efienborough, supporting the views of 
Lord Derby, proceeded to criticise the con¬ 
duct of the government in India and at 
home, in relation to the sepoy disturbances; 
and inquired if it was the intention of the 
government to bring in any measure to 
remodel the government, contending that 
the present was a most inopportune mo¬ 
ment to revise the political organisation of 
India.—Earl Granville energetically de¬ 
fended the conduct of the home govern¬ 
ment and of Lord Canning) and stated that, 
as the present aaaetuhliugbf parliament was 
for a fspecific purpose, and would be of 
limited duration, it was not the intention of 
government to introduce any such measure, 

, —In the House of Commons, Mr* Disraeli 
animadverted upon the conduct of the gov¬ 
ernor-genera], a.9 well as upon that of the 
home government; and strongly urged, that 
, as ministers had doubtless some plan ma¬ 
tured for the future government of India, 
they should lay it on the table of the house 
before Christmas, in order that It might be 
carefully considered during the; recess*— 
Lord Palmerston replied to the remarks 
of the preceding speaker, and informed 
1 the house that it was the intention of gov¬ 
ernment to propose for Sir Henry Have¬ 
lock ^ grant of £1,000 a-yenr, and that the 
East India Company intended to make 
a similar provision for Sir Archdab Wilson* 
The message in reference to General 
Havelock, was introduced by Lord Palmer¬ 
ston at the sitting of the 7th of December; 
and, on the following day, the house went 
into committee, and unanimously agreed to 
the proposition—a result that was an¬ 
nounced amidst the cheers of all present* 
By a subsequent arrangement the pension 
was extended to two Jives, 

On the 11th of the month, Mr* Vernon 
Smith, in answer to a question respecting 
the transportation of a certain number of 
the Indian mutineers for tlio purposes of 
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penal servitude in the West India colonies, 
said the subject had not escaped the notice of 
government, which felt that it was desirable, 
with regard to those parties who had not 
joined in the massacres, but had only identi- * 
fled themselves with the mutiny for purposes 
of plunder, that some punishment in the 
nature of transportation should be inflicted. 

In every case it was clearly impossible to 
inflict the punishment of death, and that of 
transportation would be invested with ad¬ 
ditional horrors, In consequence of the 
dread entertained by the high-caste Hin¬ 
doos of a sea-voyage, by which alone they 
forfeited caste) but it was necessary first to 
ascertain what colonies would be willing to 
receive such persons; for it was riot in the 
power of the state to force them upon a 
free community against the will of its 
members* 

On Saturday, the 12th of December, 
parliament having received the royal assent 
to the Bank Issues Indemnity Bill, was 
adjourned by eomnyssion to Thursday, 
the 4th of February, Previous, however, to 
its separation, Lord Panmure embraced the 
opportunity afforded by a letter addressed 
to ILR.H. the Duke of Cambridge (as com- 
mander-in-chiof), by Sir Colin Campbell, 
on his quitting Calcutta for the field in 
the previous October, to remove an impres¬ 
sion that existed as to an alleged ill-feel¬ 
ing between the governor-general and Sir j 
Colin, as commander-in-chief in India. The 
passages read to the house, and which 
entirely dispelled the erroneous impression, I 
were as follows:—"Now' that 1 am on the 
point of leaving Calcutta, I would beg, with 
the greatest respect to the governor-general, 
to record the deep sense of the obligations 
which l entertain towards his lordship. 
Our intercourse has been most cordial, in¬ 
timate, and unreserved. I cannot be suffi¬ 
ciently thankful for his lordships confidence i I* 
and support, and the kindly manner in 
which they have been afforded to my great • 
personal satisfaction* One at a distance, 
not acquainted with the ordinary ;uode of 
transacting business in this country', could 
hardly estimate the gain to the public ser¬ 
vice which has thus been made; but I 
allude principally to my own hidings of 
gratification/' 

His lordship, in concluding the observe- ! > 
1'iom with which the extract was connected, 
said — ts My lards, I have thought it my 1 
duty to make this abatement to your lord- 
ships before parliament adjourns, in order 
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to set at rest, at once tod for eve% the 
calumny which has been circulated, that 
between the governor-general and the 
I commander-in-chief disagreements have 
i existed.” 

lu accordance with the statement made ; 
in the House of Common9, the East India 
Company took early steps to declare their 
1 recognition of the valuable services of their 
military servants engaged in the defence, 
or rather recovery, of thtdr Indian posses¬ 
sions. A special general Court of Proprie- 
! tors of East India stock, was held at their 
! house in Leadcuh all-street, on Wednesday, 

I December the 15th, to confirm resolutions 
' of the Court of Directors for certain hono- 
i raiy gnufts, when, after a spirited cnlogium 
upon the merits of Major-general Sir Arch- 
dale Wilson, of Delhi, the following re¬ 
solution was proposed, and unanimously 
adopted:— ff That, m a special mark of the 
sense which this court entertains of the 
skill, sound judgment, steady resolution, 

I and gallantry of Major-general Sir Arch- 
dale Wilson, Bart., Knight Commander of 
Ho Bath, ia the. operations which resulted ! 
in the storm and capture of Delhi, by 
which, under the blessing of Divine Provi¬ 
dence, the reputation of the British arms 
and nation 1 as been nobly sustained, an 
annuity of .€1,000 be granted to Sir Arch¬ 
dale Wilson, to commence from the 34th 
; of September, 1857, the day on which 
Delhi was stormed” 

At the same court, the respective claims 
of the late Brigadiers Neill and Nicholson 
to the grateful consideration of the Com¬ 
pany, were eloquently submitted to the pro¬ 
prietors, with the following resolutions :— 
"That as a mark of the high sense enter¬ 
tained by this court of the services ren¬ 
dered bv the late Brigadier-general Neill, 
on whom her majesty has been graciously 
pleased to confer the poslhumous dignity 
of Knight Commander of the Bath, a 
special pension of £500 a-year be granted 
to the widow of that distinguished officer, 
in substitution for the pensionary allowance 
to which Lady Neill is. entitled under the 
regulations for the grant of pensions to the 
widows of officers killed in action with the 
enemy.” 

u That in recognition of the brilliant 
career ami eminent services of the late 
Brigadier-general John Nicholson, on whom 
also her majesty has been graciously pleased 
to confer the posthumous dignity of Knight 
Commander of the Bath, a special grant of 



for the pension to which that kdy would 
be entitled under the regulations of the 
service.” 

An effort was made, by amendments, to 
increase the amount of these annuities to 
€750 per annum in each case; but, after 
azi animated discussion, the amendments 
were rejected upon division, and the re¬ 
solutions, as originally proposed, were 
agreed to\ 

In concluding the present chapter, which 
brings the home occurrences connected with 
the Indian revolt to the close of the year , 
1857, it is only just to remark, that the 
efforts of the British government, although 
at first dilatory through the imperfect idea 
formed of the emergency, were not ulti¬ 
mately unworthy of the magnitude of the 
crisis. Between the arrival of the first 
intelligence of the outbreak in July, and 
the end of December, more than 30,000 
men had been dispatched to the aid of the 
Indian government, and landed at the 
various ports of debarkation ; and the re¬ 
serves and reliefs for so great a force had 
also been organised and forwarded. A 
commander of acknowledged ability was 
sent out to take the chief command of the 
army; and means had been adopted lor 
facilitating the future dispatch of troops 
from England, by adopting the direct route 
of transit afford *& by the Isthmus of Suez. 

The whole country was uiHtni mm in a 
desire to support and to honour those 
brave men who hatl gallantly withstood the 4 , 
shock of rebellion, and preserved the em¬ 
pire which the arms and policy of their 
predecessors had won* No effeminate 
simulation of philanthropy was allowed to 
stand in the way of a righteous demand 
that the crimes of Meerut, of Delhi, aud of 
Cawiipore, should be avenged. The true 
meaning of punishment had become intel¬ 
ligible to the nation at large; and, in the 
general belief, retribution had properly re¬ 
sumed its inseparable connection with 
guilt. The pious fortitude of suffering j 
women—the deliberate and heroic sacri¬ 
fices of men left to their own resources— 
had awakened all the admiring sympathies j 
of a grave aixl thoughtful people; and Die 
public conscience had become thorough!) 
imbued with the faith, till then confined to 
statesmen, that the dominion of England m 
India was just and beneficial to mankind. 

The same public conscience now demanded 
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thnt Englishmen in In cl in should not ap- 
pcnr ashamed of Christianity; and that, 
while tolerating the faith of others,, they 
should firmly and unequivocally maintain 
the inviolability and purity of their own. 
The necessity for direct interference with 
the political 'and territorial government of 
India, had at length awakened the minis¬ 
ters of the crown to a sense of the danger 
incurred hy further adhesion to a system 
by which the vast possessions of England 
in the East had hitherto been managed; 
and the demand was loud and unanimous 




that thp anomaly of a double government, 
each in its way supreme, yet each inter¬ 
fering with the other, should no longer be 
permitted to guide the destinies of India* 
With the close of 1857, the staff of terri¬ 
torial and political power was about to pass 
from the hands of those who, in the days of 
their might and glory, had wrested so 
many sceptres from the hands of others, 
and who now, m the hour of peril, bad 
shown themselves incompetent to sustain 
the burden they had coveted, possessed, 
and neglected. 


P bet tons to entering upon the parliamen¬ 
tary history of 1858, m it refers to Indian 
affaire, it will be proper to observe* that at a 
quarterly general court of the East India 
Company, held in beadenball-street on the 
23rd of December, the chairman of the 
Court of Directors announced that, on the 
previous Saturday, the deputy-ch airman 
and himself had had an interview with the 
prime minister by appointment, when Lord 
Palmi ston communicated to them that it 
was the intention of her majesty's govern¬ 
ment to propose to parliament, ns soon as it 
should again meet, a bill for the purpose of 
placing the British East India dominions 
under the direct authority of the crown. By 
this announcement it was evident the time 
had at length arrived when’ifc was considered 
that the continuance of political and terri¬ 
torial power in the hands of a purely commer¬ 
cial institution* could no longer be conceded 
with a due regard to the safety and integrity 
of British pow er in the East* The intima¬ 
tion of their approaching doom was listened 
to by the Court in silence ; and, after some 
routine business had been disposed of, the 
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members separated, to meditate upon the 
fading glory of their house. 

While the proposed measures of govern¬ 
ment for the consolidation of the empire 
were yet a secret to the general pub lie, 
Hindi discussion arose as to the affairs of 
India, and particularly in regard to the vast 
amount of patronage which* by the proposed 
assumption by the crown* would fall into the 
hands of its servants. Much real or affected 
alarm was expressed at the anticipated 
acquisition; and a consideration of the 
course which such patronage bad hitherto 
taken, md of that to which It would pro¬ 
bably be diverted, became a main feature in 
the arguments offered against interference 
with the existing institutions of India. It 
was urged that, up to the present time* 
India had been the field of the middle 
classes especially; and the service of the 
Company had provided this section of so¬ 
ciety with opportunities which few hut those 
connected with aristocratic families, could 
find in the service of the crown, in Eng¬ 
land, as if by prescrip-ivo right, the chief 
offices of administration, and the principal 
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posts in the array* fell mainly to the favour¬ 
ites of birth or fortune. In India, under 
the Company* either the civil or military 
profession might be pursued with encou¬ 
raging prospects of success, apart from any 
hereditary advantages. Promotion under 
the crown depended Very materially, and 
indeed almost as a ride, on rank and wealth; 
whereas, tinder the administration of the 
Past India Company, it appeared to be 
attainable by merit only* It became, there¬ 
fore, a question of importance* if the gov¬ 
ernment of India was to be assimilated to 
that of the other dependencies of the crown 
of England, so far as to bring the patronage 
it involved under the direct control of the 
home administration, what would become 
of that field which the middle classes had so 
long enjoyed, and in which it was undisputed 
they had "displayed virtues and energies of 
the true popular stamp. The importance 
of this question was beyond a doubt; and its 
solution was one of the practical difficulties 
to be surmounted in any reconstruction of 
the Anglo-Indian government. 

A system of patronage, merely as such, 
had always been an object of special jealousy 
to the people of England; and now that 
the question of con cent ration was raised in 
connection with it, it was essential to know 
in what the dreaded charm of Indian 
patronage consisted. It was well known 
that* in times past, it embraced the disposal 
of a certain number of appointments in the 
civil service, and the gift of a certain num¬ 
ber orcummisalous in the armies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay; but it was also n 
fact, that by regulations of some standing, 
the first appointments in the civil service 
had been thrown open to competition, and 
might therefore be put out of the question, 
as being removed from the grasp of any 
palrous whatever; the power of promotion 
j#ee$swly resting with the local govern¬ 
ments. As to the military service, the army 
of Bengal, which had equalled in magnitude 
those of the other two presidencies together, 
had'now ceased to exist. Of the army of 
Bombay, a portion had succumbed to the 
influence of treason, aird been disbanded; 
and it was the annv of Madras alone that 
had generally preserved its fidelity. The 
deductions, therefore, aj ready made from 
the aggregate of divisible patronage, were 
enormous ; and the bugbear of former days 
was reduced to proportions of comparative 
insignificance. It was true the army of 
Bengal would again have to be formed ami 
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officered; but there were considerations | 
attached to the military service in India, 
that rendered the evils of future patronage 
little other than imaginary; since, as far as ' 
service in that country was really concerned, 1 
there was no reason to suppose, whatever 
might be the constitution or administration 
of the army, that it would be sought for by 
any other class of men than those whom its 
conditions and advantages had hitherto I 
attracted. The sphere of duty would always 
be remote, the duty itself arduous, and the 
obligations considerable. A man selecting 
Indians the field of his career, would hence- 
fortmave to labour hard at the acquisition 
of Indian languages, eadure m Indian cli¬ 
mate, and accept an Indian exile, whatever 
might be the form or denomination taken 
by the government under which he served; I 
and such conditions were no more likely in 
time to come, than they had been in time I 
past, to attract young gentlemen with 
pockets full oi money, or pedigrees full of ; 
coronets. Indian service had, in fact, be¬ 
come too much of a reality to be looked 
upon as a pastime, and would task the 
labourer too severely to become an object of 
desire by the aristocracy, whoso aspirations 
flowed in a different channel. This view of 
the case was warranted by the fact, that n 
battrdiuu destined for au Indian station had 
always ceased to be considered by am to- I 
cratio triflers as offering an eligible resort; 
and thus, after a short period of exchanges 
and retirements, its officers would probably 
represent much the same class as those of a 
native regiment, A titled idler would 
shirk not merely the Indian service, but ser¬ 
vice in India, under whatever masters ; and 
the field had been hitherto left opeu to less 
influential competitors, not became a com¬ 
mercial company kept the keys of the pre¬ 
serve, hut-because its attractions were not 
strong enough for those who had the privi¬ 
lege of choice* It was obvious that such 
conditions must survive any constitutional 
changes at home, and that they would re¬ 
main in full force whether the government 
of India was double or single. 

The intimation, by the chairman of the 
Court of Directors, of the approaching 
transfer of the governing powers of the 
East India Company, referred to in the 
opening of the present chapter, had the j 
effect of exciting much feeling on the part 
of the proprietors of stock of the Company, 
as well as among the public generally; and 
meetings were frequent, for the purpose , 
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of discussing the merits of the question. 
Eoremost among such proceedings \yercs 
those of the Company, which certainly 
i showed hu disposition to yield without a 
' struggle to the circa instances that threat¬ 
ened to annihilate its power and cast, its 
prestige^ as the ruler of India, to the winds. 
On the 15th of January, therefore, a special 
general Court of Proprietors was held at the 
East India House, for tlie purpose of con¬ 
sidering the communication addressed to the 
Court of Directors by the government, re¬ 
specting the continuance of the powers of 
the Company; and the following rgaolu*- 
tkm was submitted for adoption:—™That 
the proposed transfer of the governing 
powers of the East India Company to the 
ctown is opposed to the rights and privileges 
of the East India Company; is fraught with 
danger to the constitutional interests of 
England; is perilous to the safety of our 
Indian empire; and calls for the resistance 
of the corporation by all constitutional 
means/* The meeting, after considerable 
discussion, was adjourned without coming to 
a decision as to the resolution proposed. 
On the 20th of the month the Court again 
assembled; when, previous to resuming the 
adjourned debate on the resolution, the 
chairman laid the following correspondence 
with her majesty 7 ^ governoienfc before the 
proprietors. The first communication is 
from the ehamimu to Viscount Palmerston, i 
in reference to bis lordship*s iutitnation on 
the IUtb of December, 

H East India House, Ike, HLst, 3857, 

tf My Lord,— 1 % has been our duty to communi¬ 
cate to the Court of Director* end to the Court of 
Proprietors the intimation which yaur lord ship bus 
made to us of the intention of her majesty's govern* 
input to propose to parliament a hill for tne purpose 
of placing the government of her majesty's feast 
Indian dominions under the direct authority of the 
crown, 

H The contemplated change involves of necessity 
the abolition, as tui instrument of g< vernment, of 
the East India Company™ the body by whom* fend 
at whose sole expense, without any demand on the 
national exchequer, the British empire in India has 
been acquired, and is maintained; and, although 
the Court of Directors have' mot been furnished 
with information as to the grounds on which hex 
majesty 1 * ministers have arrived at their determina¬ 
tion, or v to the details of the scheme by which it 
is proposed to supersede the existin'* homo govern¬ 
ment of India, they nevertheless feel it due to them¬ 
selves and to the constituent bod y which they repre¬ 
sent, to lose no time in ofFcrinjg’ a four observedons 
which immediately suggest th maseh'ea; and they 
ore persuade d that a frank expr e»$ion oi their senti¬ 
ments cannot he other wise tha n acceptable to her 
majesty's ministers in thek further consideration of 
this important subject* 
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‘"The Court were prepared to expect that a search- 
ing inquiry would be instituted into rile c&uaos, 
remote as Veil as immediate, of the mutiny in the 
Bengal native army. They have themselves issued 
instructions to the government of India to appoint a 
oommhuon in view to such mi inquiry; and it 
would have been satisfactory to them, If it had been 
proposed to parliament not only to do the same, hut 
to extend the scope of inquiry "to the conduct of the 
home government, for the purpose of asctTmmng 
whether the mutiny could, wholly or partially, ho 
ascribed to mismanagement on the part of the Court 
acting under the control of the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners, But it has surprised the Court to hear that 
her majesty ? s government, not imputing, so far ns 
the Court are informed, any blame to rile home 
authorities in connection with the mutiny, and, 
Without intending arty inquiry by parliament, or 
awaiting the result ol inquiry by the local govern¬ 
ment, should, even before the mutiny was quelled, 
and whilst considerable excitement prevailed through¬ 
out India, determine to propose the immediate super- 
session of the authority of the East India Company, 
who are entitled, at least, to the credit of haring bo 
administered the government of India, that the 
heads of all the native states and the mass of the 
population, amidst the excitement of a mutinous 
soldiery, inflamed by unfounded apprehensions of 
danger to their religion, have remaincd true to the 
Company's rule* 

“The Court would fail In their duty to your lord- 
ship and to the country if they did not express their 
serious apprehension that m Important a change 
will be misumkmood by the people of India. * The 
Court are by no means insensible to the value 
attached to the name of the crown. But the Com ¬ 
pany are already trustees for the crown ; and iht* 
announcement of a great change in the QjsU :n of 
government which has existed from the first moment 
of our possession of India is calculated to excite j 
alarm, tne mare especially if inaugurated nt n time ( 
when the government on the spot find? it riitflcult J 
to give free action to the retributive justice so 
eminently due to the guilty, without endangering 
the innocent, and oko when public opinion id this 
country haa been so excited as to press for the 
abandonment of the policy which the Company have 
strictly observed, of abstaining from allaulbbritariffs 
interference with such of the religions customs and 
prejudices of the natives as art? not abhorrent to 
humanity. 

“The iburt submit, that if any such change ns ( 
that which y our lordship has indicated Hi thought 
desirable, it "eh ou Id be introduced m a t%« of trail- 
quijjity. when the circa me Lances of India and its ; 
population could bo regarded without prejudice, 
and with calm and deliberate considerarion, nnd 
when it would not, in the minds of the natives, be 
directly connected with the recent calami to ue events* 

11 In approaching the question of the necessity for 
making a change, we are requested to slate that the \ 
Court would most gladly co-operate with her ma¬ 
jesty's government to introducing any reforms into 
the existing system which might tend to greater 
simplification and promptitude with equal security* 
The Court have always shown themfiwtf* ready to 
acquiesce in any changes which ivew* deemed likely 
to prove conducive to the general welfare, although - 
such changes insy have involved important sacri" . 
[ ficos to il msrlvfk They need only refer to their j 
| partial relinquishment of trmle in 1&13; to its total _ 
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abandonment;, ami the placing of the Company's com¬ 
mercial charter in abeyance, in 1833 ^ to the transfer 
then to India of all their large commercial assets* 
and of their undoubted territorial claims and pos¬ 
sessions; and more lately to their concurrence in 
the measure by which their body was in constituted, 
and reduced to itfc present number* Although four 
years hare not yet elapsed since the lost change, yet 
the Court, animated by the same npxiety for the 
welfare of India, would be prepared, without a 
murmur, to relinquish their trust altogether, if 
satisfied that rt system could he devised better 
calculated than the present to advance the interests 
of the British empire there* They would, however, 
remark that in the inquiry which look place in 
1852 and 1853, before the legislation of ifiu latter 
year, the question of tlm constitution and working 
of the home government was thoroughly silted and 
completely exhausted, and that therefore it was 
not unreasonable to expect that the arrangement of 
18511 would have been .subjected to the test of a 
more lengthened experience. 

“ The details of the measure which her majesty's 
government have in contemplation have not yet. 
been made known to the Court They trust that it 
will not Vie attempted to administer the government 
by means of a single functionary. Such n proposal 
would, in their judgment, Involve a practical impos¬ 
sibility. The mass of business perpetually arising 
requires much knowledge, long experience, and a 
division of labour; nnd, so far us the Court can form 
an opinion, the duties would not be safely discharged 
if subject only to the check of parliament 

“ Qfbe Court are aware that the double government 
of the Company and the Board of Control is deemed 
to be objectionable; but whatever may be its 
defects, and although its working may be dogged 
by a control of all th? details, so minute as hardly 
to have been contemplated by the legislature, yet in 
Its results they sincerely believe that the system, 
possessing as it does a moral check* works, on the 
whole, advantageously for Indiu The Court do not 
deny that the system is susceptible of improvement; 
but they think it important to bear in mind that 
there can be no effective check without a second 
authority of some kind; and further, that the objec¬ 
tion which is taken to the principle of double gov¬ 
ernment is more nominal than real in the case of 
the Company, whose duties are rather those of a 
deliberative than of an executive body* 

“ It is the opinion of the Court that an interme¬ 
diate, non-political, and perfectly independent body, 
in concurrence with hen niqjfeatjra government, la an 
imlispensable necessity, without which there run be 
no adequate security for good government; and, as 
at present adviftCfl, the Court do not see that, it will 
be possible to form such a body* if its members are 
to be wholly nominated by the crown. They ab¬ 
stain, however, from ottering any further' observa¬ 
tions to your lordship until they are placed in 
possession of the details of the proposed measure, 
which they trust may he communicated to them at 
the earliest possible period-—We have, &c>* 

(Signed) £J it IX MastOEBS—F* CntuilK. 
u The Tught Hon* Viscount Tabnerston, JLG., &c/ p 

To this communication on the part of the 
Company* tilts following reply was forwarded 
by Lord Palmerston:— 

“Piccadilly, Jan* 18th, 1858. 

“Gentlemen,—! have had the honour of receiving 


your joint letter of the 31st of December, upon the 
subject of the measure which it is the intention of 
her majesty's government to propose with reference 
to the future system to he established for the gov¬ 
ernment of India j and I beg to figure you that the 
observations and opinions which you have therein 
expressed, will be duly considered by her majesty's 
government* 

“ I forbear from entering at present into any ex¬ 
amination of those observations and opinions; first, 
because any correspondence with you on such mat¬ 
ters would he most conveniently carried or. through 
tlic usual official channel of the president of the 
India Board; and, secondly, because tfee grounds 
on which the intentions of her majesty's government 
have been formed, and the detailed arrangement of 
the measure which they mean to propose, will best 
be explained when that measure shall be submitted 
to the consideration of parliament. — I have iho 
honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) 11 PAL^fEB&TOJf. 

f *It. D* Mangles, Esq., Sir F. Carrier* 

The chairman then informed the meeting 
that ike Court of Directors had prepared a 
petition to the imperial parliament against 
the proposed measure, which was read by 
the secretary as follows *• — 

“ 7b $e Honour ahle the Commons of the United 

JEt nydtiin of Qrmt Britain and Ireland m Barlia- 

ment assembled. 

** The bumble petition of the East India Company* 
showed},—That your petitioners, at their own ex¬ 
pense, and by the agency of their own civil find 
military servants, originally acquired for this coun¬ 
try Its 'magnificent, empire in the East* 

11 That the foundations of tbia empire were laid by 
your petitioners, at that time neither aided nor con¬ 
trolled by parliament, at the same period at which 
a succession of administrations under the control of 
parliament were losing to the crown of Great Bri¬ 
tain another great empire on the opposite ride of the 
Atlantic. 

“That during the poriod of about a century, 
which, has sinto elapsed, thy Indian possess Ions of 
this country have been governed and defended from 
the resources of those possessions, without the 
smallest coat to the British exchequer, which to the 
best of your petitioners’ knowledge and belief, can¬ 
not be said of any other of the numerous foreign 
dependencies of the crown. 

“ That It being manifestly improper that the ad¬ 
ministration of any British possession should i>e 
independent of the general government of the em¬ 
pire, parliament provided, in 1783, that a depart¬ 
ment of the imperial government should have full 
cognisance of, and power of control over, the acts 
of your petitioners in the ad mi nist ration of India; 
since which time the heme branch of the Indian 
government has been conducted hy the joint coun¬ 
sels and on the joint responsibility of your peti¬ 
tioners and of a minister of the crown. 

14 That tlm arrangement has at subsequent period* 
undergone roeuimaer&uon from the legislature, and 
various comprehensive and careful parliamentary 
inquiries have been uiado into its practical operation j 
the result of which has been on each occasion a 
renewed grant to your petitioners of the powers 
exercised by them in the administration of India. 

“That the lost' of occasions was so recent ns 
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1S^S T in which year the arrangements which had 
existed far nearly three-quarters of a century, were, 
wih certain modifications, ra-enacted, and still 

subsist. . 

*t That* notwithstanding, your petitioners hate ro¬ 
ot i ted an intimation from hen majeetyk ministers of 
their intention to propose to parliament a bill for 
the purpose of placing the government of her 
majesty's East Indian dominions under the direct 
authority of the crown, a change necessarily in¬ 
volving the abolition of the East India Company as 
an instrument of government, 

« That your petitioners have not been informed of 
the reasons which have induced her majesty'* minis¬ 
ters, without iiny previous inquiry, to come to the 
resolution of putting an end to a system of adminis¬ 
tration w hich parliament, after inquiry, deliberately 
confirmed and sanctioned iesa than live years ago, 
and which, in its modified form, has not been in 
operation unite four years, and cannot be considered 
to have undergone a sufficient trial during that 
slum period. 

** That your petitioners do not un derstand that 
her majesty's minister impute any failure to those 
arrangement^ or bring any charge, either great or 
small, againM- your petitioner* But the time at 
'which the proposal is made compels your petitioner 
to regard it as arising from the calamitous events 
which have recently occurred in India. 

« That your petitioners challenge the most, search¬ 
ing investigation into the mutiny of the Bengal 
army, and the causes, whether remote or immediate, 
which produced that mutiny. They have instru ted 
he government *.f India to appoint a commission 
for conducting such an inquiry on the spot; end it 
is their most anxious wish that a similar inquiry 
may be instituted in this country by yom- honourable 
houseJn order that it may be ascertained whether 
anything, either In the constitution of the home 
government of India, or in ttae conduct of those by 
whom it has Ren administered, haa had any shave 
in producing the mutiny, or has in any way impeded 
the measures for its suppression ; and whether the 
mutiny itself, oi any circumstance connected with it, 
afTiifds any evidence of the failure of the arrange¬ 
ments under which India h at present administered. 

u That were it even true that these arrangements 
bad failed, the failure would constitute no reason 
for divesting the East India Company of its functions, 
and transferring them to her m ataxy's government; 
fur, under the existing system, her majest/s govern¬ 
ment have the (Jedding voice. The duty imposed 
upon the Court of Directors is to originate measures 
and frame drafts of instructions. Even had (hey 
Been ramies in thia duty, their remiesnees. however 
discreditable to themselves, could in no way absolve 
the responsibility of her majesty’s government, since 
the minister for*India possesses, and \m frequently 
cxemstu, ihe power of requiring that tire Court of 
Ofredtors should take any subject into cotisid era turn, 
and prepare a draft despatch for hi approval* 
Her majesty's government are thus, in the fullest 
Ktnise, accountable for all that bn* been done, and 
for all that has been forborne or omitted to be done, 
"four petitioner, on the other hand, are accountable 
only in so far an the act of omission has been pro¬ 
moted by themselves, 

“That under these circumstances, if the adminis¬ 
tration of India had been a failure, it would, your 
petitioners submit, haw been somewhat unreason able 
to expect that a remedy would be found h anm- 
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hiktfag the branch of the ruling authority wMeo 
could not be the one principally in fault, and might 
be altogether blamck^, in order to concentrate uli 
powers in the branch which had necessarily the 
decisive share in every error, real or supposed. To 
believe that Ahe admimstration.tif India would have 
been more free from error had It been conducted by 
a minister of the crown, without the aid of the Court 
of Directors, w ould be to believe that the minister, 
with full power to govern India as he pleased, has 
governed III because be has had the assistance of 
experienced and responsible advisers. 

41 That your petitioners, however, do not seek to 
vindicate themselves at the expense of any other 
authority; they daiui their full share of the re¬ 
sponsibility of the manner ut which India has 
practically been governed. Thpr responsibility is to 
them not a subject of humiliation, but of pride. 
They are conscious that their advice end initiative 
hate been, and have deserved to be, a great and 
potent element In the conduct of affairs in India. 
And they feel complete assurance, that the more 
attention i% bestowed, and the more light thrown 
upon India and its administration, the more evident 
It will become; that the government in which they 
Eiuve borne a part, has been not only one of the 
purest In intention but one of the most beneficent 
in act, ever known among mankind; that during 
the last and present generation in particular, H Iras 
been, m all departments. one of the most rapidly 
improving governments in the world; iud that, at 
the time when thk change is proposed* a greater 
number of important bitprOYemiinis are in a state of 
more rapid progress than at any former period. 
And they are satisfied that whatever further im¬ 
provements may be hereafter effected in India, can 
only consist In the development of germs already 
planted, and in bn tiding on foundations already i rid* 
under their authority,^ in a great measure by 
their express instructions. 

•‘That inch, however, is not the impression likely 
to be made on the public mind, either in England 
or in India, by the ejection of your petitioners fmm 
the place they fill in the .Indian a ;i min 1st ration^ It 
m not usual with statesman to propose the complete 
abolition of a system of government of which.the 
practical operation is not condemned, and it n ight 
he generally inferred from the proposed measures, if 
earned into effect at. the presen t time, that the East 
India Company* having Wen intrusted with un im¬ 
portant portion of the administration of India, have 
so abtmni their trust os to have produced a san¬ 
guinary insurrection, and nearly lost India to the 
British empire* and that having thus crowned a long 
career of mis government, they have, in deference lo 
public Indignation, be«a deservedly cashiered for 
their misconduct, 

** That if the character of the East India. Company 
were alone concerned, your petitioners might be 
wilting to await the verdict of history. They are 
aatkfkd that posterity will do thorn justice. And 
they are confident that, even now, justice h done to 
them in the minds not only of her majesty's mipktera, 
but of all who have any claim to be competent 
judges of the subject. But though your petitioners 
could afford to wait for tin reversal of the verdict of 
condemnation which will be believed throughout 
the world to have been passed on them and their 
government by the British nation, your petitioners 
cannot look without the deepest imeos'ii*;-** at the 
effect likely to be produced on the minds of the 
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people of Indio, To theta-: however incorrectly tine 
name may express the fact—the British government 
in India U the government of the East India Com¬ 
pany* To their minds the abolition of the Company 
wid for some time to come mean the abolition of 
the whole system of administration with w hich the 
Company Is identified. The measure, introduced 
ftiTnultaneoiudy with the infipx of an overwhelming 
British Com, will be coincident with a general 
outcry, in itself most alarming to their tears, from 
moat of the organs of opinion in this country, m 
well as of English opinion in India, denouncing the 
ps*t policy of the government cm the express 
ground that it has been too forbearing, and too 
[ considerate towards? the natives. The people of 
India will at first fed no certainty that the new 
government, or the government under a new name, 
which it is proposed to introduce, will hold itself 
bound by the pledges of its predecessors* They 
will be stow to believe that a government has been 
destroyed, only to be followed by another which 
will act on the same principle.;, and adhere to the 
same measures, They cannot suppose that the ex¬ 
isting organ of administration von Id he swept away 
without the intention of reversing any part ot it* 

| police* They will see the authorities, both at home 
and in India, surrounded by person:* vehemently 
urging radical changes in many parts of that policy; 
and interpreting, as they must do, the change in 
the instrument of government as a concession to 
i these opinions and feelings, they can hardly fail 
to believe that, whatever else may he intended, the 
government will no longer ha permitted to observe 
that strict impartiality between those who profess its 
own creed and those who hold the creeds of its 
nati ve subjects, which! hitherto charaetemed it j that 
their strongest and most deeply rooted feelings will 
henceforth hv treated with much leas regard than 
heretofore; and that a directly aggressive policy 
tewjmij everything in their habit*, or in their 
usages and customs, which Englishman deem objec¬ 
tion nb It, will he no longer confined to individuals 
and private associations, but will be backed by all 
the power of government, 

« And here your petitioners think it important to 
I observe, that in abstaining as they have done fmm 
all interference with any of the religious practices of 
the people of India, except such b* &ro abhorrent to 
humanity, they have acted not only frotn their own 
conviction of what is just anti expedient, bat in 
accord an cv wit h ih o av- > - v ed i t l ' - rt ti o n s and ex p res^ 
enactments of the legislature, fro men i tn order that 
regard should be bad to the civil and religious 
usages of iho natives * and also, 'that suits, civil 
or f.rimitiaJ, against the native*’ should be conducted 
according to such rules as may accommodate the 
siune to the religion and mermen of the natives. 1 
That their policy in tills respect has been successful, 
is evidenced by the fact that, during a military 
mutiny, said to have been caused by unfounded 
apprehensions of danger to religion, tbs he&d& of 
the native state* and the masses of the population 
have renamed faithful to the British government. 
Your petitioners need hardly observe how cry 
different would probably hare been the issue of the 
late events. If the native princes, instead of aiding 
in the suppression of the rebellion, had put tlicni- 
selves at its head, or if the general population had 
joined in the revolt; and bow probable It is that 
both these contingencies would have occurred if 
any real ground had been given for the persuasion 
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that the British government intended to identify 
itself with proseMism ; and it h the honest convic¬ 
tion of your petitioners that any serious apprehension 
of a change of policy in this respect would be likely 
to be followed, at no distant period, by a general 
rising throughout India. 

* 4 That your petitioner* have seen with the greatest 
pain the demonstrations of indiscriminate animosity 
towards the natives of India cm Lhe pert of our 
countrymen in India and at. home, w ide! nave grown 
up since the late unhappy event*. They believe 
these sentiments to be fundamentally unjust ; they 
know them to be fatal to the possibility of good 
government in India. They feel that if such demon- 
Strattons should continue, and especially if weight 
be addod to them by legislating under thrir sup¬ 
posed influence, no amount of wisdom and forbear¬ 
ance on the part of the government will avail to 
restore that confidence of the governed in the |pte ra¬ 
tions of their rulers, without which it is yain even 
to attempt the improvement of the people. 

♦‘That your petitioners cannot contemplate with¬ 
out dismay the doctrine now widely promulgated, 
that India should be administered with an especial 
view to the benefit of the English who reside there, 
or that in its admin oration any advantages should 
be sought for er majesty's subjects of European 
birth, except that which they will necessarily derive 
from their superiority of intelligence, and from the 
increased prosperity of the people, the improvement 
of the productive resources of the country, and the 
extension of commercial intercourse. Your peti¬ 
tioners regard it as the most hondtirable character¬ 
istic of the government of India by England, that it 
has acknowledged no frnch distinction ^is that of a 
dominant, and a subject race , but has hold that its 
toft doty was to the people of India. Your peti¬ 
tioners feel that a great portion of the hostility with 
which they are availed, is can ad by the belief that 
thev are peculiarly the guardians of this principle, 
and" that, so long as they have any voice in the 
administration of India, ft cannot easily be infringed; 
mu! your petitioners will not con coal their belief 
that rlieir exclusion from any part in the govern' 
©rent k likely, at the present tune, to be regarded 
In Indio as a first successful attack on that prin¬ 
ciple. 

" That your petitioners, therefore, most earnestly 
represent to your honourable bouse, that even if i ho 
contemplated change could be proved to be in itself 
advisable, the present is ft most unsuitable time for 
entertaining it; and they most strongly and respect¬ 
fully urge on your honourable house the expediency 
of at least deferring any such change until it can be 
effected at a period when it would not he, in the 
minds of the people of India, directly conn sated 
with the recent calamitous events, and with the 
toolings to which those events hove cither pfvn 
rise, or have afforded an opportunity of manifesta¬ 
tion. Such postponement, your petitioners submit, 
would allow time for a more mature consideration 
than has yet been given, or can be given in the 
present excited estate of the public mind, to the 
various questions connected with the organisation 
of a government for India, and would enable the 
most competent minds In the nation calmly to 
examine whether any new arrangement cim be 
devised for the home government of India, uniting 
u greater number of the conditions of good ad mt lus¬ 
tration than the present, and if so, which among 
the numerous schemes which have been or may be 
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proposed possesses tho*© requisites in the greatest 
degree. 

"TJirL your petitioners have always willingly ac¬ 
quiesced. m any charges which, after dbeussion by 
parliament, were deemed conducive to the general 
welfare, although such changes nay have involved 
important sacrifices to themselves* They would 
refer to theli partial relinquishment of trade in 1813 
—to its total abandonment, and the placing of their 
commercial charter in abeyance in 1838—to the 
transfer to India of their commercial assets, fi^ttount- 
ittg to £10,83®^, * slim greatly exceeding that 
ultimately repayable to them in respect of their 
capital, independent of territorial rights and claims 
—and to their ©ouflttaru o, in 1853, in die measure 
by which the Court of Directors was reconstructed 
ami reduced to its present number. In the same 
spirit your petitioners would most gladly co-operate 
with her majesty's government in correcting any 
detects which may he considered to exist in the 
tktailfi of the present system; and they would he 
prepared, without a murmur to relinquish their 
trust altogether if a Letter system for the control of 
the govern re an t of India can be devised, Bui as 
they believe thrd 7 in the construction of such a 
system, there are conditions which cannot, without 
the most clangerbu* consequences, be departed from, 
your petitioners respectfully and deferentially submit 
to the judgment of your honourable house their 
view of those conditions, in die hope that if your 
bon our able house should see reason to agree in that 
view, you will withhold your legislative sanction 
from any arrangement for the government of India 
which does not fulfil the conditions ia question In at 
least an equal degree with the present, 

“That your petitioners may venture to assume 
that tt will not be proposed to vest the home portion 
of the ad mi miration of India in a minister of the 
crown without the adjunct of u council composed of 
statesmen experienced in Indian affairs. Her ma¬ 
jesty's ministers cannot but be aware that the 
knowledge necessary for gov* rrung a foreign coun¬ 
try, ami in particular a country like India, requires 
as much special study as any other profession* and 
cannot pt^sibly be possessed by any one who has 
not devoted a considerable portion of his life to the 
acquisition of it* 

That in constituting; a body of experienced 
advisers, to be associated with the Indian minuter, 
your petitioners consider it indispensable to bear in 
mind that this body should not only be qualified to 
■ : I vise the minister, but also, by its advice, to exor¬ 
cise, to a certain degree, a moral check* It cannot 
be expected that the minister, a a general role, 
should himself know India: while he will bo ex- 

n ed to perpetual solicitations from Individuals and 
ies, either entirely ignorant of that country, or 
knowing-only euough of it to Iq^oseon those who 
know still less Ulan ihemselveK, and having very 
frequently objects in view other limn tire interim or 
good government of India, The influence likely to 
be brought to bear on him through the organs of 
popular opinion will, in the majority of cases, be 
equally misleading. The public opinion of England, 
itself nectssarily unacquainted with Indian affair?, 
can only follow Ihe prompting of those who take 
moat pair;* to influence it; and these will generally 
bts such as have some private inter m to serve It 
is, therefore, your petit toners submit, of the utmost 
importance tbs t any council which may form a part 
of the Jioihfi government of Ii*dhr should derive 
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sufficient weight from its constitution, and from the 
relation it occupies to the minister, to he a substan¬ 
tial burner against shone inroads of self-interest and 
ignorance m this country from which the govern¬ 
ment of Indio baa hitherto been comparatively free, 
but against which it would be too mjwh to export, 
tBat parliament should of itself afford a sufficient 
protection, 

“That your petitioners car-nof well conceive a 
worse form of government for India than a minister 
with ix council whom he should be at liberty to 
consult or not at hb pleasure, or whose advice he 
should be able to disregard without giving kU 
reasons in writing, and in it maimer likely to carry 
conviction. Such an arrangement, your petitioners 
submit, would be really liable to the objections in 
their opinion erroneously urged against the present 
system. Your petitioners respectfully represent that 
any body of persons associated with ^he minister, 
which is not a check, will be a screen. Unless the 
council is so constituted as to be personally inde¬ 
pendent of the minister; unless it feels itself re¬ 
sponsible for recording an opinion on every Indian 
subject, and pressing that opinion on the minister, 
whether it was agreeable to him or not; and unless 
the minister, when he overrules their opinion, is 
bound to record hb reasons—their existence wilt 
only serve to weaken his responsibility, and to give 
the colourable sanction of prudence and experience 
to measures in the framing of which those qualities 
have had no share. 

“That it would bo vain to expect that a new 
council could have as much moral influence and 
power of asserting its opinion with effect as the 
Court of Directors, A now body can no more succeed 
to tile feelings and authority which their antiquity 
and their historical antecedents give to the East 
India Company, than a legislature, under a new 
name, sitting in “Westminster, would have tha morel 
ascendancy of the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
One of the most important elements of usefulness 
will thus be necessarily warning in any newly-con¬ 
stituted Indian council as compared with the pre¬ 
sent. 

“That your petitioners find It difficult to conceive 
that the Marne independence, in judgment and act, 
which characterises the Court of Directors, will be 
found in any council all of whose members are 
nominated by the crown. Owing their nomination 
to the same authority, many of them probably to the 
same individual minister whom they are appointed 
to check, and looking to him alone for their re¬ 
appointment* their desire of re cun unending Lheni- 
fioffes to him, and their unwillingness n> risk hi& 
displeasure by any serious resistance to Ins wishes, 
will be motives too strong not to be in danger of 
exercising a powerful and Injurious influence over 
their conduct. Nor are your petitioners aware of 
any mode in which that Injurious influence could be 
guarded against, except by conferring the appoint¬ 
ments, like those of the judges, * during good 
behaviour; which, by rendering It impossible to 
correct an tmar once committed* would be seriously 
objectionable* 

“That your petitioners aie equally unable to per¬ 
ceive how, if the controlling body U entirely numb 
Rated by the minister, that happy independence of 
parliament (try and party i id luetic© which has hitherto 
distinguished tla Administration of Indin, and the 
appointment to situations of trust and importance in 
that country car: be expected to continue. Your 
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petitioners beltevu that in no government kuown to 
U story have appointment* to offices, and especially 
to fiign offices, been so rarely bestowed an any other 
considerationa than the** of personal fitness* This 
characteristic, but for which m ail probability India 
would lone since have been lost to this country, i$, 
vour petitioners conceive* entirely owing to the cir- 
cum.stance that tw dispensers of patronage have been 
persona unconnected with party* and under no 
necessity of conciliating parliamentary support j that 
consequently the appointments to offices in India 
have been, as a rule* left to the unbiassed judgment 
of the local authorities; while the nominations to 
the civil and military services have been generally 
bestowed on the middle classes, irreapiolive of 
political considerations, and in a large proportion ou 
the relatives of persons who had distinguished them¬ 
selves by their service® in India. 

« That your petitioners therefore think it essential 
that AtTenqt a majority of the council which assists 
the minuter for India with iu advice, rffinuld bold 
their scats independently of Mh appointment 

u That it ht in the opinion of your petitioners, no 
less necessary that the order of the transaction of 
business should he such a n to make the participation 
of the council iu the administration of India a 
su hstantial one. That to this end it is, in the opinion 
of your petitionm* indispensable that the despatches 
to India should not be prepared by the minister and 
laid before the council, but should be prepared by 
the eouncilt and submitted to the minister. This 
would be in accordance with the natural and obvious 
principle that persons, chosen for their knowledge 
of a subject, should suggest the mode of dealing 
with vt* instead of merely giving their ppi id on on 
suggestions coming from eteowhcie. Thfs 1$ also the 
only mode in which the members of the cou mil can 
feei themselves sufficiently important, or sufficiently 
responsible, to secure their applying their minds to 
the subjects before them. It in almost unnecessary 
for your petitioners to observe, that the mind is 
called forth into far more vigorous action by being 
required to propose* than by being merely cubed on 
to assent* The minister has necessarily the ultimate 
decision* If Vie has also the initiative, he has all 
the powers which are of any practical moment. A 
body whose only recognised function was to find 
fault* would speedily let that function fall into 
deauetude, They would feel that co-operation in 
conducting the government of India was not really 
desired i that they were only felt ns a dog on the 
wheels of business* Their criticism on what had 
been decided, without their being collectively con¬ 
sulted, would be felt as importunate as a mere delay 
and impediment, and their office would probably be 
seldom sought but by those whp were willing to 
allow ita most Important duties to become nominal* 

M That with the duty of preparing the despatches 
to India would naturally be combined the nomination 
and control of the home establishments* This your 
petitioners consider absolutely essential to the utility 
of the council- If the officers through whom they 
work are in direct dependence upon an authority 
higher than theirs, all matters of importance will in 
reality be settled between the minister and the 
subordinates, passing over the council altogether. 

“ That a third con sidy ration to which your 
petitioners attach great importance, is, th&L the 
number of the council should not be ten restricted* 
India is so wide a field, that a practical acquaintance 
with every pail of its affairs cannot be found com¬ 


bined in any email number of individuals* The 
council ought to contain men of general experience 
and knowledge of tho world, also men specially 
qualified by financial and revenue experience, by 
judicial experience* diplomatic experience, military 
c^perioAce; it ought to contain persons conversant 
with the varied social relations, and varied insti¬ 
tutions of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the North- 
Western Provinces, the Punjab, and the native 
states* Even the present Court of Directors, re¬ 
duced ns it is in numbers by the act of 1853, does 
not contain all the varieties of knowledge ami ex¬ 
perience, desirable in such a body ; neither, your 
petitioner* submit* would it be safe to limit the 
number fo that which would be strictly sufficient, 
supposing all the appointments to be the best 
possible. A certain margin should be allowed for 
failures* which, even with the moat conscientious 
selection* will sometimes occur. Your petitioners, 
moreover, cannot overlook the possibility, that if 
the nomination take® place j>y ministers at the head 
of a political party, it will not always be made with 
exclusive reference to personal qualifications; and 
it is indispensable to provide that such errors or 
faults in the nominating authority, so long as they 
are only occasional, shall not seriously impair tbs 
efficiency of the body. 

“That while these considerations plead.strongly 
for a body not less numerous than the present, even 
if only regarded ns advisers of the minister, their 
other office, aa a check on the minister* forms, your 
petitioners submit* a no less forcible objection to 
any considerable reduction of the present number. 

A body of six or eight will not he equal tc one of 
eighteen in that feeling of independent self-reliance 
which is necessary to Induce a public body to press 
Its opinion on a minister to whom that opinion 1 b 
unacceptable. However unobjectionable itr other 
respects so small a body may be constituted, re* 
luutftnoe to give offence will be likely, unless in 
extreme eases, to he a stronger habitual inducement 
in their minds than the desire to stand up for their 
convictions. 

u That if* in the opinion ol your honourable 
house, a body can be constituted which unites tire 
above emimeraUd requisites of good government In 
a greater degree than the Court of Directors* your 
petitioners have only to express^ their humble hope 
that your endeavours for that purpose m&y be suc¬ 
cessful. But if, in enumerating the conditions of a 
good system of home government foe India, your 
petitioners have, in met, enumerated the qualities 
possessed by the present system, then your peti¬ 
tioners pray that yonr honourable bouse will con¬ 
tinue the existing powers of the Court of Directors, 

“ That your petitioners are aware that the present 
ham« government of India m reproached with being 
a double government, and that any arrangement by 
which an Independent check is provided to the 
discretion of the minister will be liable to a similar 
reproach* But they conceive that tills accusation 
originates in an entire misconception of the func¬ 
tions devolving on the home government of India, 
and in the application to it of the principles appli¬ 
cable to purely executive deportments. The execu- j 
tin government of India is, anil must be, seated b 
India itself. The Court of Directors is not so m uch 
tin executive && a deliberative body. Its principal 
function, and that of the home government gene¬ 
rally, is not to direct the details of administratis, 
but to scrutinize and revise the past act! of the 
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Indian gorernmtmc—to Jay dawn principle? and 
issue pytiml instructions tor their future guidance 
—and to give or refuse sanction to great political 
mtasurea, which are referred home far approval. 
These dime* Etie more Analogous to the functions of 
parliament then to those of no executive board ; and 
!c might almost as well be said that parliament, as 
that the government of India; should be constituted 
on the principles applicable to executive hoards* It 
is considered m excellence, not a defect, in the con¬ 
stitution of parliament* to be not merely a double 
but a triple government. An executive authority, 
your petitioners submit, may often with advantage 
be single, because promptitude is its first requisite. 
But the function of passing a deliberate opinion on 
past measures, and laying down principles of future 
policy, ia a business tv him, in the estimation of your 
petitionerK r admits of and requires the concurrence 
of more judgments than one. It is no defect In such 
a bodv to be double, and no excellence to be single, 
cgpfc .iaJly when it can only be made so by cutting 
f iT that branch of it which, by previous training, ia 
always the best prepared—and often the only one 
which is prepared at all— for its peculiar duty. 

11 That your petitioners have heard it asserted that, 
in consequence of what is called the double govern¬ 
ment, the Indian authorities are less responsible to 
parliament and the nation than other departments 
of the government of the empire, since it is impos¬ 
sible to know on which of the two branches of home 
government the'' responsibility ought to rest. Your 
petitioners fearlessly affirm that this impression is 
not only groundless but the very reverse of the 
truth* The home government of India is i ot less, 
but more responsible than any other branch of the 
administration of the state, inasmuch as the presi¬ 
dent of the Hoard of Commissioners, who is the 
• minister for India, ri as complete fy responsible os 
any other of her majesty's, ministers, and, in addi¬ 
tion, his advisers also are responsible. It is always 
certain, to the case of India, that the president of 
the Board of Commissioners must have either com¬ 
manded or sanctioned ail that has been done. No 
more than this, your petitioners would submit, can 
be known ir the case of the head of any department 
of her majem.y> government For it is nut, nor can 
it reriormliy be supposed that any minister of the 
crown is wiiiiout trusted advisers; and tha minister 
tor India must, for obvious reasons, be more depen¬ 
dent than any other of her majesty’s ministers upon 
the advice of per eons whose fives have been devoted 
to the eubjecT[ on which their advice has been given < 
But in the case of India, aueh advisers are. assigned 
to him by the constitution of the government, arid 
they a re a& much responsible for what they advise as 
he tor whnfc he ordains j while* In other depart- 
meats, the ministers only official advisers ar^ the 
atiboKii nates in his office, men often of eat skill 
and experience, but not to the public eye—often 
unknown to the public oven by name; official 
reserve precludes the possibility of ascertaining 
what advice they give, and they are responsible only 
to the minister Eunself. By what application of 
terms this ceil be called responsible government, 
and the joint government of your petitioners and 
the India Board an irresponsible government, your 
petitioner* think it unnecessary to ask. 

'‘That, without knowing the plan on which her 
majesty^ ministers contemplate the transfer to the 
crown of the u errant* of the Company, your peti¬ 
tioners find tbenmlves unable to approach the 
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delicate question < I the Indian army, further than 
to point nut that the high military qualities of the 
officers* of that army have unquestionably sprung, in 
a great degree, from Its being a principal and sub¬ 
stantives army, holding her majeity^s commissions, 
and enjoying equal iank with her majesty's officers; 
ami your petitioners would earnestly deprecate any 
change in that position. 

H That yoiif petitioners, having regard to all these 
consideration*, humbly pray your honourable house 
that you will 'not give your .auction to any chan go 
in the cons ill ation of the Indian government during 
the continuance of the present unhappy disturb¬ 
ances, nor without a full previous inquiry into the 
operation of the present system. And your peti¬ 
tioners further pray that this inquiry may extend to 
every dej^arUnent of Indian administration. Such 
an inquiry your petitioners respectfully claim, not 
only as a matter of justice to themselves, but be¬ 
cause when, for the first lame to this century, the 
thoughts of every public man in the country are 
fixed on India, an inquiry would be mure thorough, 
and its results would carry much more instruction 
to the mind of parliament and of the country than 
at any preceding period/ 1 

During the reading of the above impor¬ 
tant protest, the several passages which re¬ 
ferred to the successful efforts of the East 
India Company in adding an empire to the 
dominions of the British crown, to the 
advantages which that empire bad derived 
from their government, the efficiency of all 
their departments, and more especially to 
their objections to leave the appointment of 
1 iic controlling body and the higher offices 
in the hands of ministers, were loudly 
cheered by the Court. Ultimately, the 
petition was ordered to be printed prepara¬ 
tory to the opening of the session ; and the 
further eon ai deratio a of the resolution sub¬ 
mitted to the Court on the 18th of January, 
was again adjourned. 

An incident occurred about the begin¬ 
ning of 1858, which established a very 
considerate and acceptable deviation from 
the practice that had hitherto existed with 
regard to the bestowal of honours for ser¬ 
vices rendered to the country. Previous to 
the outbreak of the Indian rebellion, it had 
been the custom to confer titles and dis¬ 
tinctions for services in the field at elio end 
of a campaign, or even of a wat, when hope 
had been long deferred, and when, too 
often, some of the most.worthy were beyond 
the reach of mortal praise; but in this 
Indian war, by a judicious exercise of dis¬ 
cretion on the part of the advisers of 
the sovereign, it became usual to confer 
honours on the deserving while their 
meritorious deeds were yet fresh, aiul their 
names wore in the months of all men* The 
course of events had, in fact, become so 
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rnpid, and leader after lender had betfu 
struck down so suddenly by the sword, or 
by disease or exhaustion, that the old prac¬ 
tice would have been little better than ft 
mockery : and even under the improved 
system that had .becm, introduced in this 
respect, honours too frequently became 
posthumous* The baronetcy conferred on 
General Havelock, as soon as the official 
despatches of his last achievement reached 
home, proved to have been granted too 
late; and it became evidently necessary 
that the queen's government should lose 
no time in rewarding military merit. As 
an earnest of this intention, immediately 
upon the receipt of Sir Colin Campbell's 
despatches with the report of Colonel 
Iiiglis, describing the defence of the resi¬ 
dency at Lucknow, the latter gallant officer 
, was promoted to the rank of m ajar-general; 
and the Gazette of the 19th of January 
announced, tha? the baronetcy which was 
to have been conferred upon the laLo Sir 
Henry Havelock, had been granted to the 
eldest spn, and, in default of direct issue, to 
the other sons of the deceased general ; 
and by the same authority it was declared, 
that the widow of the general had been 
raised by the queen to the rank which 
would have been lier's if her husband had 
lived to receive the dignity intended for him. 
The discussions at the India House upon 
the resolution and petition proposed for 
adoption* on the 13th and 20th of January,* 
con tinued by successive adjourn mentis to 
the 28 th of the month, when both were 
unanimously adopted; and the necessary 
steps were ordered to be taken for the 
presentation of the petition as soon as 
parliament should meet. 

It has already been stated that, in the 
-autumn of. 1856, the queen-mother of 
Dude, with two princes of the royal family, 
arrived in England, for the purpose of sub¬ 
mitting in person, to the queen and par¬ 
liament, their complaints of the wrong to 
which their country and family had been 

* See flrate. pp, 44ti r 447, 

4 Set' voL L, pp, 032—034, 
l The ceremony observed upon the embalmment 
of the body of the queen of Dude, wjxr thm described : 
” H I& was found necessary to construct a kind of 
woftden platform iti the courtyard of the hotel, where 
the body of the princess could undergo the ceremony 
of thorough ablution* The feature* of the deceased 
went but very little changed. No incisions were 
mail* for the operation of embalming, os is usual in 
Europe; the people of the suite, who themselves 
effected the operation, introduced aromatic sub¬ 
stances and perfumes through the mouth, ears, rfnd 


subjected by the East India Company in 
the annexation of the kingdom of Dude, 
Some time after her majesty's arrival in 
this country, an audience was obtained of 
the queen, whose reception of the royal 
suppliant for justice was represented at the 
time ns having been gracious and cordial, 
Shortly after this incident, petitions were 
presented by the royal strangers to both 
houses of parliament, meeting with the re¬ 
sult already described. The queen of 
Gride continued to reside near the metro¬ 
polis in a kind of semi-state, attended by a 
numerous retinue, until tidings of the re¬ 
volt of the Bengal army, and the suspected 
complicity of her son, the king of Qude, in 
an insurrectionary movement, reached this 
country* accompanied by the announce¬ 
ment of his imprisonment in Port William, 
She immediately appealed to both houses 
of parliament, denying the imputation 
against the loyalty of her son and family, 
and prayed for redress and for permission 
to communicate with tba imprisoned king. 
The mode in which this appeal of a queen 
and mother was received by the hereditary 
legislators of the British empire, has already 
been recorded* f It is only necessary to 
repeat, that its reception was objected to 
upon the ground of informality j and the 
appeal of an aggrieved and sorrowing prin¬ 
cess, who had endured the perils of a long 
and hazardous voyage from her native coun¬ 
try, to seek justice ut its fount upon earth, 
was necessarily withdrawn* 

From this time the royal strangers re¬ 
mained in comparative obscurity, until the 
queen obtained permission to leave the 
country, with her son and grandson, on a 
visit to Mecca; and for that purpose 
reached Paris, en route for Egypt. Here 
the unfortunate lady—whose health had 
been destroyed by disappointment, anxiety, 
and sorrow — was overtaken by death on 
thd 23rd of January, Preparations for the 
obsequies were made in accordance with 
the rites of her religion,J and the funeral 

nostril?, and rc-pefttedly anointed the body wiib 
od<rifenms nils and essences* The body was ifier- 
wards wrapt round yitb bunds of fine rauslin, and 
the whole covered with a mm* <m cloth embroidered 
in gold, After tins had been done, the rellpcmB 
service commenced. The females, whether relatives 
of the deceased or hi dies of the palace, und after¬ 
ward* the officers and servants, entered successively < 
into the chamber where the body wfci laid out, and 
where two priest* recited the prayer* jvr scjrjbcd by 
the religion iu which the princess had lived The 
females ottered deep groans, and th ■ imn showed 
every sign of grief. No light was burning in tho 
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took place on the 27th of the mouth. 
The remains of the queen, deposited in a 
coffin of peculiar shape, were placed in 
a hearses drawn by six horses caparisoned 
in white. The hearse was covered with a 
doth embroidered with gold, and sur¬ 
rounded with white draperies, bearing the 
letter “Mf thirteen mourning coaches 
followed the hearse, Mirza Hasmut Le- 
kendal Bahadoor (the youngest sou of the 
deceased), and Mirza Hadar (her grandson), 
walked dose after the hearse. The Hin¬ 
doos who formed the queen's suite fol¬ 
lowed in the mourning carriages. Two 
priests belonging to tbo religion professed 
bv the queen of Dude, were in the process 
sion. The corUge left tbo Rue Laffttte, 
and followed the Bonlevai'ds to Tore la 
Chaise, where the corpse was interred in 
the Mussulman cemetery, being the first 
grave opened m that ground. The coffin, 
previous to the interment, was carried into 
the mosque, where pray era were recited 
bv the priests. At this moment the IiuKfiu 
followers gave way U> fond lamentations. 
The queen's age was stated to be fifty- 
three. 

The princes of Gude, after assisting in 
the ceremonial, returned to Loudon, and 
were soon lost sight of amongst the shift¬ 
ing masses of which metropolitan society is 
composed. But few months, however, in¬ 
tervened before attention was again directed 
to die hapless family ; two out of the three 
princes having followed the late queen to a 
European grave. 

On Thursday, the 4th of February, par¬ 
liament met, pursuant to adjournment from 
the 12th of December. On the 6th, a bill was 
introduced by Mr. V. Smith, to empower the 
East India Company to raise j£10,000,000 
by way of loan, for the service of the gov¬ 
ernment; of India; and on the 8th, Baron 
Baumure in the upper bouse, and Viscount 
Palmerston in the Commons, severally 
moved The thanks of parliament to the gov¬ 
ernor-general and the civil, military, and 
naval services employed in India. The 
motion m 1 veh case was illustrated by 
reference to the career and achievements of 
each of the leaders and corps mentioned in 
the resolution, and the noble secretary-at- 

room, but n live was lighted in the court which was, 
recording to custom, to be kept burning until after 
the body had been removed.’" On the day appoin ted 
for the funeral, a prince of the royal family nr Gudw, 
probably the uncle of the sovereign confined nt 
Calcutta, arrived from London. He was a umn of 
about fifty years of age, tnl), and rather corpulent. 
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waif expatiated wit); much eloquence upon 
thfe courage, coolness, and administrative 
talent displayed through a period of terrible 
exigency by the governor-general of India; 
virtues of which the existence was ques¬ 
tioned by the Earl of Derby, who regretted 
that “ the ernis of the resolution were so 
framed, as to include in the vote of thanks 
certain persons holding high, office in India; 
and he objected to any formal expression of 
approval as regarded the governor-general, 
whom the noble lord considered it would 
be time enough to thank when lie had 
thoroughly overcome the difficulties created 
by Ida maladministration In the lower 
house* Mr. Dbraeli suggested the omission 
of Lord Canning's name from the resolu¬ 
tion; and in default of such omission, de¬ 
clared his intention to move the previous 
question, and get rid of the vole of thanks 
altogether,—lu the Lords the motion was 
carried with unanimity ; an7l in the Coin- 
mans, often- n short but sharp discussion* in 
which the conduct of the governor-general 
was impugned by one party, and strenuously 
defended by the other, Mr* Disraeli with¬ 
drew his opposition, and the resolution was 
put am! carried nem. ran. 

On the following day, Earl Grey in the 
Lords, and Mr, T. Baring in the Commons, 
presented the petition from the East India 
Company, of which a copy has already 
been inserted in this volume.* No dis¬ 
cussion took place upon this occasion in the 
lower house, the document being simply 
laid on the table. At length, on Friday, 
February 12th, Lord Palmerston moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for transferring from 
the East India Company to the crown 
the government of her majesty's dommfoiiR 
in the East Indies, He brought forward 
this measure, he said, not out of any hos¬ 
tility to the Company on the ground of any 
delinquency on their part, or as implying 
any blame or censure on that body, which 
had done many good things for India, and 
whose administration had been attended 
with great advantages to the population 
under their rule. The Company's political 
authority, he observed, had not been con¬ 
ferred j it had grown up gradually and acci¬ 
dentally from snmJI beginnings—factories 

On kia forehead he wore & diadem ornamented with 
diamonds and rubies; and all the officers and ser¬ 
vants prostrated themselves before him. Ho was 
conducted into the chamber v,. t& the body was 
lying, and evinced murks of the deepest affliction; 
but he did not accompany the funeral procession. 

* See anti:, p. 4,47. 
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extending to districts, and districts being 
enlarged into provinces, When, however, 
their commercial privileges were withdrawn, 
the Company became but a phantom of 
what it was. wad subsided into an agency of 
the imperial government, without, however, 
responsibility to parliament, or any imme¬ 
diate Connection with India. He pointed 
out the obvious inconveniences incident to 
the double government by the Hoard of 
Control and a Court of Directors elected by 
a body consisting of holders of East India 
stock. He admitted that a system of cheek 
was beneficial, but check and counter-check 
might be so multiplied as to paralyse action ; 
and he thought it was desirable that this 
cumbrous machinery should be reduced in 
form to wit at it was in feet, and that com¬ 
plete authority should vest where thepublic 
thought complete responsibility should rest, 
instead of nominally in an irresponsible 
body, ostensibly a company of merchants, , 
The bill would he confined to a change of! 
the administration at home, without ary i 
alteration of the arrangements in India, the | 
intention being to alter as little as possible, | 
consistently with the great object in view, ’ 
the establishment of a responsible govern¬ 
ment for India, as for other territories of the 
crown. He proposed that the functions 
of the Court of directors and the Court of 
Proprietors should cease, and that there 
should be substituted a president and coun¬ 
cil for the affairs of India, the president to 
be a member of the cabinet, and the coun¬ 
cillors to’be named by the crown, eight in 
number, who should be unpointed for eight 
years. It was proposed that tlie decision of 
the president, who would he the organ of 
the government.-should be final; but that 
if the councillors dissented from Ms opinion, 
they should have the right to record their 
opinion in minutes; and on matters coi>- 
earning the Indian revenue, it was intended 
that the president should have the concur* 
rence of four eeimeiliors* He proposed that 
the council should have the power of distri¬ 
buting the business among them selves; that 
the president should be placed upon the 
footing of a secretary of state, and that the 
councillors should have salaries of £1,000 
a-yedr* It was proposed that while all the 
powers now vested in the Court of Directors 
should be transferred to this council, all ay>- 
pointmenta in India uow made by the local 
authorities should continue to be so made; 
that the president should be authorised 
to appoint one secretary capable of sitting 


in that house; but it was not proposed that 
thu councillor,'* should be capable of sitting 
hi puriuymcmt. There was one matter of 
constitute ual difficulty which, he remarked, 
hud always been the foundation of an objec¬ 
tion to this change—namely, the patronage. 
With regard, however, to tlie local appoint- 
meats, they would continue to he made in 
India. Metnbers of the locai couucila like¬ 
wise would be made by the govern or-general 
Arrangcments had already been made by 
which wrsterslrips were obtained by open com¬ 
petition, and this system would be continued. 
Cadetships had hitherto been divided be¬ 
tween the Court of Directors and the presi¬ 
dent df the Board of Control, and It was 
proposed to leave them to the president and 
council The final appointruent of both 
would depend upon their efficiency in India. 
A certain portion of the cadetships would be 
reserved for the sons of Indian officers. 
There would, therefore, be no additional 
patronage thrown into the hands of the 
government which could provoke the slight¬ 
est constitutional jealousy. As the presi¬ 
dent and council would possess the powers 
of the exist ing secret committee, it was pro¬ 
posed that, in any case, where orders were 
sent to India involving the commencement 
of hostilities, they should be communicated 
to parliament within one month. The 
revenues of India would, of course, be ap¬ 
plied solely to the purposes of the Indian 
government, and auditors would be ap¬ 
pointed to examine the expenditure of the 
revenue, and their audit would be laid 
before parliament* la conclusion, Lord 
Palmerston replied to anticipated objec¬ 
tions, expressing his conviction that the 
change he proposed, while it strengthened 
the power of England in India, would, on 
the other hand, better enable thn govern¬ 
ment to discharge those duties towards the 
people of India which it was intended that 
this nation should perform.—Mr* T. Baring, 
in moving, by way of amendment to the 
motion, a resolution, tf that it is not at pre¬ 
sent expedient to legislate for the govern¬ 
ment of India/’ dwelt upon the extent and 
formidable character of the proposed change, 
the alarm which it would excite ia the 
minds of the people of India, and the power 
which it threw' into the hands of the govern¬ 
ment. No change, he observed, had been 
inadc against the East India Company; and 
he entreated the house to pause before it 
adopted the plan in the present state of 
affairs in India.—Sir E. Perry thought, ou 
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the contrary* that this was the fittest and I repeated instructions of the trading com- 
moment for introducing pany ftot to acquire territory. In examining 


most opportune 
a measure of this kind; that the mind of 
the British public and the attention of par¬ 
liament were now occupied with Indian 
affairs; and all accounts from India showed 
that some great change was anticipated 
there. His opinion was* that the present 
system was an effete, useless, and cumbrous 
machine, which bad not accomplished the 
object which it was intended to effect, the 
Court of Directors being now a mere caput 
tmrlmm, while the Board of Control escaped 
responsibility,—Mr. Milnes considered that 
no facts had been put forward to show that 
the progress of events in India had been 
checked by the action of the double govern¬ 
ment, or that it had contributed to the 
mutiny. In h:s opinion, India would not 
he better governed by the despotism of a 
cabinet minister* He had expected that 
Lord Palmerston would have offered some 
pica for the measure; but he had been dis¬ 
appointed.—Mr. W* Yunsifctart insisted that 
before a change was proposed, an inquiry into 
the causes and circumstances of the late out¬ 
break in India was imperatively demanded* 
—Mr. Ayrton said that, having gone to 
India with every prejudice in favour of the 
government of the E=ist India Company * he 
hud come to the conclusion, aider a resi¬ 
dence there, that the continuance of the 
rule of that remnant of a trading company 
was not only highly inexpedient, but im¬ 
possible. He disputed the allegations in 
the Company's petition, which, he said, put 
forth misstatements ;*ud arrogant preten¬ 
sions.—The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, that the petition of the East India 
Company hud received fully as much praise 
as it deserved, and that a public document 
| like that ought not only to he distinguished 
by composition and style, but should be 
based upon undeniable facta and cogent 
reasoning. There were two main assump¬ 
tions iu that document; one, that the East 
India Company had acquired Our Eastern 
empire; the other, that tlieir government 
was the best government that the civilised 
world had ever produced. With respect 
to the first, assuming that the acquisition 
of territory in India had been advan¬ 
tageous to tbc country, he disputed the 
doctrine that it bad been acquired by 
the policy of the East India Company; 
it had been acquired by Clive, Hastings, 


the other assumption, Sir C, Lewis traced 
the history of parliamentary control of 
Indian administration from the Regulating 
Act of 1778, and read au extract from 
the well-known resolutions moved by Mr. 
Burke in 1784, containing a fearful picture 
of the Company's government of that day; 
and he asserted that there existed evidence 
damnatory of the Company m a political 
body from 1758 tt^l7S4, showing that no 
civilised government on the face of the 
earth was more corrupt, perfidious, and ra¬ 
pacious. AU that could be said in favour of 
the East India Company dated, he observed, 
from the year 1784, after they bad been 
subjected to parliamentary control. The 
establishment of the Board of Control to¬ 
tally altered the constitution of the Com¬ 
pany as a political body, placing them, as 
regarded their governing powers, iu a purely 
subordinate position. In 1818 the trading 
monopoly of the Company was taken away; 
and, in 1883, the whole of their trading 
powers were abolished, and they were merely 
retained as a political engine subordinate to 
the crown. In 1853 further changes were 
made in the constitution of the Court of 
Directors; and the fallacy ill the petition 
consisted in supposing the East India Com¬ 
pany to be one and indivisible, and that 
they had remained unchanged from the 
battle of Flassy to the last renewal of their 
charter- He agreed that there was no 
ground for imputing blame to the Company 
as to the origin of the mutiny; but the 
present state of things hud brought under 
the consideration of the executive govern¬ 
ment the clumsiness, inefficiency, and com¬ 
plexity of the present form of the home 
government of India* It was a composite 
body, the parts acting and reacting upon 
each other, defined by act of parliament, 
and which parliament could at any time re¬ 
model ; mid he thought it would be more 
satisfactory if parliament would fix the exe¬ 
cutive authority for Indian affairs in this 
country, with full responsibility, upon the 
ministers of the crown. He then reviewed 
briefly the details of the proposed plan, 
pointing out its relative and positive advan¬ 
tages ; and, with regard to the question of 
patronage, on which Mr. Fox's India Bill was 
wrecked, he contended that it could not be 
said that this bib would confer any increase 
and other Indian conquerors, and by gov- | of patronage upon the crown.—Mr. Man- 
ernors appointed by the crown, iu spite of | gles, in replying to the chancellor of the 
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exchequer, defended the allegations in the 
Company's petition, find quoted testimony 
home by Lord Macaulay to the character 
of the Company's government prior to 1784. 
He argued strongly against the proposed 
measure on account of the time, and the 
effect which the change might produce 
upon the natives of India* It was, he said, 

| most desirable, if such a change as th^t 
1 proposed was to be made, that it should be 
introduced at a time vhen India tran¬ 
quil, when the minds of the people were not 
alienaled from each other, and especially 
when the native population were not dis¬ 
tracted by the apprehension that their reli¬ 
gious opinions were to be strongly ami vio¬ 
lently interfered with. The debate was ad¬ 
journed, at the close of Mr, Mangles' 
speech, upon the motion of Mr, Roebuck, 
until the following Monday, when that 
honourable gentleman resumed it by re¬ 
marking that, in the acquisition of India, 
we had broken' through almost every rule 
of morality, that we had exhibited great 
\alour and intelligence, but not great virtue. 
In framing a plan of government that would 
be capable of main t tuning order, and con¬ 
ducing to the happiness of the people, there 
were, he observed, three courses open for 
choice, viz. , that of maintaining the present 
double government, or handing back the 
entire authority to the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, or adopting the 
bill of Lord Palmerston, With respect to 
the first course, the double government de¬ 
stroyed all responsibility. As to the second, 
there bad never been a worse government 
known to the world than that of the Court 
of Directors, as testified by Lord Macaulay, 
a great defender of the Company; they were 
not, t herefore, the persons be would trust 
with the government of India, There re¬ 
mained only the bill in question, which, 
with certain changes indicate*! by him, he 
thought would be the best home adminis¬ 
tration, for India. If this was the right 
course, be begged the house not to be 
frightened by a cry of opposition, but to 
adopt it at once .—Sir H. It awl in son ob¬ 
served that the change of the government 
of India was two-fold ; in England, by the 
abolition of the double government, and in 
India by the proclamation of the queen's 
name* To -show the complex and dilatory 
machinery of tin double government at 
home, he described what he termed the ges¬ 
tation of an Indian despatch; and he asked 
whether there could be a mere obstructive 
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and unbusinesslike system. The sooner 
the double government, therefore, ra$ done 
away, in his opinion, the better. With 
respect to the change in India, he believed 
that, wilh the exception of a very small 
section of the covenanted civil servants, the 
European community and the officers of the 
Indian army would prefer the government 
of the crown to that of the Company. In 
considering the effect of the change upon 
the natives of India, he observed that, among 
the great mass of the population, owing to 
their docility and susceptibility, individual 
character and influence had more effect 
than any abstract question of government 
But among the educated classes it was dif¬ 
ferent; he believed that they understood 
the distinction between the crown and the 
Company as well as we did, and he never 
heard a doubt of their preferring the govern¬ 
ment of the former. With regard to the 
most important question—that of the time, 
it was his honest opinion that it was favour¬ 
able for the change, and that the proclama¬ 
tion of the queen's name would produce 
good effects. By approving the principle 
of the bill, and deprecating delay, however, 
he did not commit himself to au unqualified 
approval of its details, there being parts to 
which be could not assent.—Sir J* Walsh 
argued that the double government ocm 
taiued useful elements ; that it brought focal 
knowledge to bear upon the supreme board. 
Nothing was so simple as absolute power; . 
I>ut English men desired checks and limita¬ 
tions, which involved complexity and delay* 
He complained of tbdJextent of the patron¬ 
age which the bill wrfnld vest iu the gov¬ 
ernment, who would have the disposal of 
a revenue of .€30,000,000, with only a 
phantom of control on the part of that 
house* The consequence of the measure 
would be, that public opinion would be 
brought to bear upon the ministry, and 
might force upon them a line of policy, with 
respect to the ex tension of Christianity in 
India, that would lead to the destruction of 
mir empire, and he therefore would vote for 
the amendment.—Several other member? 
followed in the same strain, and at I a.m. 
the home adjourned upon the motion of 
Colonel Sykes. 

On the 16th, the progress of the discus¬ 
sion upon Lord Palmerston's bill was inter¬ 
rupted by Mr. H . Baillie, who had a motion 
on the paper to call the attention of the 
house to the causes which bad tecl to the 
rebellion iu her majesty's clbiSimona in the 
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East* and for copies of a secret despatch, | Ameers of Scinile; next the annexation of 
siloed bv the president of the JBonrd of the'Punjab; after that, of the territory of 
Control, in the year 1831, addressed to &gu; then of Xfigpore; and, finally, the 


Lord William Beuthick, and ordering Mm 
to annex or otherwise assume the aumitt- 
istration of the kingdom of Oude; of the 
despatch of Lord WiOiaip Bentinek, ex- 
! plaining his reasons for not carrying those 
; Orders i#o effect; of the correspondence 
winch took place, through the secret depart¬ 
ment of the India House, between the presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control and the gov¬ 
ernor-general of India, in the years 1833, 
1834, and 1835, in reference to the annexa¬ 
tion of Oude i tmd copy of a note or minute 
signed by Sir Henry Ellis, when a member 
of the Board of Control, explaining his 


seizure of the kingdom of Oude. All these 
territories, apd some other smaller princi¬ 
palities, had been annexed to our Indian 
empire within that short period, without the 
addition to the army of a single European 
soldier* It of course, perfectly impos¬ 
sible to guard these newly-acquired terri¬ 
tories without the presence of European 
soldiers* The territory of Sciride, for in¬ 
stance, required the presence of a con¬ 
siderable European force for a long time j 
the occupation of the Punjab required a 
force of more tlmn 10,000 men —half of 
the queen's troops serving in India; the 


reasons for dissenting from the projected occupation of Pegu employed several Euro- 
amiexation of Gude.—Lord Palmerston pean regiments; and to furnish these troops, 
appealed to the honourable .member not to die British government was compelled to 
Bring forward ids motion now* The j withdraw all its garrisons from the great 
iect to which he was about to call the atten- stations of Central India;, so that when 
tion of the house was a sort of parenthesis this rebellion broke out there were but two 


to that on which the debate was adjourned, 
and he thought it would be better to allow 
the house to come to a conclusion on the 
latter first.—Mr- Bnillie said there might 


European regiments between Delhi and 
Calcutta, including the newly-acquired 
territory of Gude- All the great stations 
of Allahabad, Cawnpore, I) bn pore, Agra, 


have been some reason for his giving way 1 Beunrcs, wore committed to the guardian- 
if this had been an ordinary occasion, hut; ship of the; sepuya of the Bengal army* 
it was not an ordinary occasion. The house: That was a distribution ■ of forces which 
was called upon to legislate for India, with- offered a favourable opportunity for the 
out any information haring been accorded revolt which broke out* The government 
to it with reference to the rebellion of that of India had many means of knowing the 
country. The motion which lie was about great dissatisfaction and discontent which 

to bring under the notice of the house | were caused in the Bengal army by the 

might possibly throw some light 011 it, and . annexation of Oude, and they must have 

therefore he thought the nobis lord would 1 been aware of the fact. He knew that 


admit he was justified in bringing it for 
ward before any decision was taken on the 
bill. He then proceeded to state what he 
believed to be the real cause of the rebel¬ 
lion—namely, Mohammedan impatience of 
Christian rule, the former having taken 
advantage of the state of India through the 
policy that had been pursued there, with a 
reckless disregard of' consequences, Emi¬ 
nent Indio* statesmen bad recorded their 
opinions, that the wholesale annexation of 
native states was both impolitic and unjust:; 
and he then enumerated the states which, 
since 1833, when the annexation policy 
commenced, had been incorporated with 
the British tluruiniuiis in India, " First of 
all, “ said the honourable member, <f we 
began with the small state of Coorg; that 
was followed by the annexation of Sattorn; 
then cume, at no great distance of time, the 


many private letters bad come to this coun¬ 
try after the annexation, from officers com¬ 
manding regiments in the Bengal army, 
stating that their men had gone to them 
in crowds, asking why the king of Oude 
had been dethroned; and lie remembered 
being told by an honourable member, long 
before the rebellion broke out, that thou¬ 
sands of petitions wore being seur up from 
the troops of the Bengal army against tba 
annexation of Oude, Surely thesb facta 
must have heen known to the government 
of India; and they ought to have convinced 
them that no great dependence was to be 
placed in a body of men who were dissatis¬ 
fied and discontented, and who had shown 
of late years most mi mistakable symptoms 
of a disposition to mutiny whenever they 
had a grievance to complain of. He gave 
no opinion regarding the wisdom of the 


■ 


annexation of the immense territory of ihe| annexation pojicv, but he complained of 
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the faulty manner m which it had bmi 
carried out. Some of these acti might be, 
others were not, measures of necessity y but 
he confined himself to what lie considered 
to he the immediate cause of the late dis¬ 
asters in India—tile annexation of Gude. 
He traced the history of this ineasirre, in 
which* he said, Lord Dalhousie had been 
merely an instrument; and condemned, in 
severe terms, the pita of pretext for seizing 
the possessions of the king of Oiule— 
namely, the oppressiveness of his govern¬ 
ment—which, in his opinion,, was more 
disgusting than open yiolencd. He thought 
the government of India would he better 
employed in reftifrnmg its own internal 
administration, than in wasting the re¬ 
sources of the country fa annexing native 
states.He concluded by moving for Cer¬ 
tain papers.—Mr. V, Smith observed, that 
Mr. Baillie had not thrown much light 
upon the causes of the mutiny of the 
Bengal army: lie had dwelt upon only one 
cause, the annexation of Otffic; nod it was 
notorious that wt had made no advance in 
the knowledge of the real causes of the 
mutiny. Mr. Bail lie had alleged that the 
policy of annexation had begun in 1833, 
but he was completely mistaken. There 
never had been a policy of annexation, 
which would bo a policy of acquisition ; and 
no government bad laid down stick a policy. 
He was sorry to hear Mr. Baillic say that 
the annexation of Oude was discreditable 
to Lord Balhousie. That measure had 
been long before the house; and he con¬ 
tended that Lord Daliiousie had acted in 
the tramar ion with great discretion. The 
king of Oude had been distinctly warned 
by Lord W, Beatmck aud Lord Mardinge, 
that if he refused to reform his government 
he would forfeit his throne. The oppres¬ 
sion of his people was the ground of his 
deposul; and all the authorities In India 
which the government consulted at the 
time were in favour of the measure, lie 
made no opposition to the motion. 

Lord John Knssell objected to the im¬ 
pression created by Mr. Bailiie’s reference 
to Lord Dallioiisie, who, he said, had gov¬ 
erned India for six or seven years with 
great ability, devoting thereto his time, his 
talent, and his health; and he (Lord 
John) thought it unfair that Imputations 
should be cast upon that nobleman's cha¬ 
racter, The case of Oude was one of half 
a century’s duration; and the misgovern- 
ment of that country was so notorious id 


1801, that Lord Wellesley found it neces¬ 
sary to interfere, and concluded a treaty 
with the naWab-vizier, which pledged the 
prince to net in conformity with the advice 
off the Company; That treaty was con¬ 
stantly violated; and the subsidiary force, 
under British officers, was employed in the 
odious office of enforcing the viriAus rule df 
a corrupt aud debased court.—Lord John 
Manners maintained ihufc tbc present king 
did really listen tOj find act upon, the ad¬ 
vice given to him; and that the general 
charge to the contrary was* not substan¬ 
tiated by facts. He asserted that the 
treaty entered into with the king of Oude, 
In 1837, which prohibited the annexa¬ 
tion of any part of the dominions of that 
prince, had been kept out of sight; aud 
contended, if that treaty was in force in 
1850, the annexation was a flagrant viola¬ 
tion of It, That treaty bore date the 11th 
of September, and had been ratified by the 
governor-general in council; and the 7th 
and 8th articles of it prohibited the an¬ 
nexation of any portion of fchd territory of 
Oude. The 7th article set forth, that the 
British government, ia order to remedy 
some •!elects in the system of police, 
claimed to themselves the right of appoint¬ 
ing its own officers, and of having the ex¬ 
penditure connected with their team ten £t> cd 
defrayed out of a certain territory iu the 
kingdom of Gmle; while, in the 8|h 
article, it vrfis declared that steps would be 
taken to place the territory thus assumed 
upon such n footing as to facilitate ita 
restoration to the sovereign of Qude when 
the proper time arrived. Slow, he would 
ask, could it be justly contended that the 
annexation of Gude was not a palpable 
violation of the treaty of 1837? It had, 
indeed, been alleged by Lord DaUiousie, 
that, from the first moment the govern¬ 
ment at home had become aware of tho 
existence of that treaty, they had entirely 
disannulled and disallowed it. He could 
show that Lord Auckland, a year after¬ 
wards, was totally Ignorant of the dis¬ 
allowance of that treaty. Lord Dalhousie 
had declared more than once, in the most 
distinct manner, that as soon as the treaty 
was brought to the knowledge of the gov¬ 
ernment at home, it was iVi^ailoweh JSow, 
in a letter written by Lord Auckland to 
the king of Oude, d>*ted u Simla, July 8th, 
1839/* there w m tins passage : — 

If May the Omnipotent of everlasting 
d igm ty eo uti nue to preserve e ver fres 1 1 and < 
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verdant, by the showers of fits grace and 
• mercy, the garden of the wealth and pros¬ 
perity of your majesty, the ornament of 
the throne of grandeur ami exaltation. 
Let it not remain beneath the veil of 
secrecy anti concealment, or be hidden 
from the light-reflecting mirror of your 
mind, that lately much discussion has been 
earned on between the Court of Directors 
of exalted dignity and mysdf, by means of 
a written correspondence, touching the 
recent treaty of the 11th of September, 
1887- Now', taking into consideration that 
the expense entailed by the auxiliary force 
—vis,, sixteen lacs (j£f60,000 sterling) per 
annum, might be the cause of interrupting 
the administration and amelioration of 
your kingdom, the said expense became the 
subject of their grave deliberations. From 
the period you ascended the throne your 
majesty has, in comparison with times past, 
greatly improved the kingdom ; and I 
have, in consequence, been authorised by 
the Court of Directors to inform you, that 
‘if I think it advisable for the present, 1 
may J relieve your majesty from part of the 
clause of the treaty alluded to, by which 
clause expense is laid upon your majesty. 

" Hoping that your majesty may con¬ 
tinue to rule your country, as you have 
hitherto done, with justice, equity, and 
anxiety for the welfare of your subjects, 

u I am, &a—AncEi.xtfb/* 
If Lord Dalhousle's statement, that the 
Lome government disavowed the treaty as 
soon as they heard of it, were correct/the 
declaration made by Lord Auckland, iu 
July, 1839, and just quoted by him, was 
cither a deliberate fiction, or a gross and 
scandalous concealment of the facts from 
the king. It was impossible u reconcile 
the opposite statements made hy the two 
governors-general; and it was necessary, 
not only for the vindication of Lord Dal- 
hotxaie, but to relieve the memory of Lord 
Auckland from the dishonouring supposi¬ 
tions which at present attached to it, that 
these extraordinary discrepancies -should, if 
possible, be explained, 

Hw lordship then proceeded to detail the 
policy subsequently adopted to cover the 
undeclared rejection of the treaty by the 
Court of Directors, which he stigmatised ns 
a species of Old Bailey chicanery, by which 
the lives and property of men might be 
swindled and juggled away.—Mr. Mangles, 
m a member of the Court of Directors, pro 
leased himself ready to take his full share 
4 GO 


of responsibility for the annexation of 
Oude, which he believed whs a just m& 
necessary measure. Th e govern meet of 

Dude, from the commencement of the 
reign of the family now deposed, had been, 
be said, the worst in the world, uniting all 
the vices of an Asiatic government, while 
the people were controlled by the iron 
band of European civil hatfon. He dwelt 
upon the violations of the treaty; upon the 
warnings given to the king■ upon the 
neglect with which representations were 
treated by him; ma\ upon the lawless con* 
dition of the country—which fullv justified, 
in Ids opinion, the extreme measure of an¬ 
nexation. With regard to the treaty of 
1837, it was the fact, as stated by Lord 
Dalhousie, that it was disallowed by the 
Court of Directors; although it was true 
that Lord Auckland did not tell the king 
of Glide that the whole of that treaty had 
been abrogated. He did not believe that 
the annexation of Oude had any appre¬ 
ciable effect upon the mutiny; and be read 
a letter from Sir John Lawrence, stating as 
his opinion, that although it was possible the 
king of Glide might have had something to 
do with tho mutiny, the Hindoo population 
of Glide were in favour of the annexation, 
and that the mutiny sprang from the 
sepoys themselves. Air, Mangles men¬ 
tioned instances iu which natives had 
maintained the authority of government at 
stations deserted by the civil officers, and 
asked whether these facts were compati¬ 
ble with the notion that it was a rebel¬ 
lion ; iu his opinion, it was a military mu¬ 
tiny from the beginning,—Coloael Sykes, 
likewise a director of the Company, spoke 
of the disorganisation of the Oude terri¬ 
tories, which were governed, he said, by an 
ignorant and voluptuous king, who took 
no part iu public affairs. Districts were 
farmed out to officers, who paid or retained 
the revenue in proportion to their powers 
of retention. 

The raoat extraordinary speech delivered 
in the course of this important and interest¬ 
ing debate, waa made by General Thompson, 
member for Bradford, who thus- delivered 
him sell oi a torrent of accusation and invec¬ 
tive. ** He was not/ 5 he said, ** himself an 
eminent rami; but he knew hundreds of 
men who thought they could discern the 
causes of the late insurrection, and who 
wondered that practised statesmen did not 
do the same. The mistake of filling the 
native army with the natives of Oude had 
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been adverted to; but other causes had 
been in opei'atkru for a series of years* 
High authorities had said that, in order 
to enable men to rule in India, it was 
necessary that there should he tto interfer¬ 
ence with the religion of the natives, and 
that the increase of European colonists or 
planters should be discouraged. They 
rightly said that an interference with the 
religion of the natives would be resented by 
them as it would he by Englishmen at hoifie, 
and that the introduction of colonists would 
lead to that horrible war of races which 
could only end in the extirpation or subju¬ 
gation of the weaker party* The continual 
irritation caused by religious bodies in ludia 
had something to do with it* Being ' to the 
maimer born/ he knew the strength as well 
as the infirmity of these bodies. He re¬ 
joiced over their strength, and lamented 
their infirmity; which was, that when the 
precept of doing to others as they would be 
done unto was in question, they always 
made an exception in the case, in which f I 
by myself F was one party, and the other 
was a person of a different creed. The 
planter or colonist spirit in India had long 
been increasing. It was <t grievance among 
men of this stamp when a man of Indian 
complexion rose to station nnd position, and 
their organs had recently insisted that every 
native ought to pay a mark of reaped to a . 
European on passing him, which was a dear 
demonstration of Virginian plant ersh ip. 
Wets there do clangor in such a spirit, when 
a handful of Europeans were engaged against 
1 50,000,000 native inhabitants ? There had 
been much irritation in the native army, 
and a great and well-founded suspicion that 
efforts were being made to injure them_ in 
their religion. The colonel of a native regi¬ 
ment having made attempts to convert his 
men to Christianity, a sepoy had been in¬ 
duced, under the influence of liquor, to 
shoot the adjutant's horse. He was hanged; 
perhaps very properly: but the native officer, 
wlvo was charged with not having been i 
nimble enough in arresting this Sepoy, was 
hanged also. In his opinion, if the colonel 
had been substituted for the native officer, 
a great act of substantial justice, if not of 
sound policy, would have been performed. 
The soldiers of a native cavalry regiment, 
w ho were a sort of yeomen, were ordered to 
put greased cartridges in their mouths; 
which was sentencing them to lose their 
standing and reputation with their family 
and friends, and which, in short, was about 


as great a mixture of insult and injury as if 
a party of our dragoons had been sent to the 
veterinary surgeon to undergo the operation 
usual with cavalry horses* The native 
soldiers respectfully declined, as would have : 
been the case in our own regiments; and 1 
then eighty-five of these unhappy men were 
ordered to be imprisoned ia irons, and set 
to work on the roads for ten years* Upon 
this moderate and delicate sentence being 
pronounced, the rest of the regiment turned 
out, and the mutiny began. Hon were ' 
caught, hunted, blown from guns, hung, and ! 
otherwise executed in consequence; and | 
then, forsooth, wonder was expressed that I 
in a town where the native party had the 1 
upper hand, reprisals were made* Reprisals ! 
never did raueh good. Nevertheless, it was 1 
in the nature of man to make them. If an j 
Alva or a Tilly had been in similar circum- ! 
stances* he would have known, that to do 
what was done by us at Delhi, to wait until 
500 persons were upon the magasdno before 
blowing it up, would have been an net which, i 
whether praiseworthy or not, would have 
certainly been followed by the destruction 
of as many of his own party as were in the j 
hands of his enemy* lie would, doubtless, 
have told his adherents they might be 
thankful that their brethren had died like 
martyrs; but he would never have Cum- j 
plained of their destruction as n hardship* ' 
How many things had since then been dope 
in India calculated to prevent the possibility 
of the insurrection subsiding ? He declared 
that-if he were placed in a position in which \ 
his chief aim should be to shoot down* hang, ' 
burn, destroy, and do everything hi Ids 
power to prevent the recovery of the British 
dominion, he should do exactly the deals 
which had been done, if he had had the 
examples we had set to teach him, because 
many of the things which had been done io 
India were such a* would never have catered 
tlie mind of any ordi ji ■ *ry man* He referred 
to the slaughter of the native princes at 
Delhi* Ha could not, without infringing on 
the rights of conscience, designate that act 
hv ,any other aiamc than one of the foulest 
murders and atrocities recorded in human 
history. (*Oh! Oh F) He could assure 
the honourable gentleman who said f Oh V 
that in parts of this country a very different 
sound was raised on finding that this great 
dishonour had been done to the English j 
name—a dishonour which would never be ' 
got over while history lasted* He had seen 
three different accounts of thb affair, two of 
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which, ptofe&jutfg t6 "bo exculpatory <Jf those 1 
concerned, intmffticei the words 'eraisaa-, 
ries J and f figg$itfti'bud/ There could be no 
doubt that these unhappy frvtcei had been ; 
deceived. A British offteef ill these days | 
was tantamount to an executioner. TheJ 
cloth had been Ak honoured; our officers 
had in person adjusted the tope—they had 
tfeen that it slipped easily—the thing: had 
not been done by another hand—it was 
a commissioned hand that had done it. 
They boasted, too, that they had tortured 
their victims* and talked of how they had 
hanged them. He was unwilling to go into 
details, because there were those who could 
not answer for themselves; for now both the 
tortured and the torturer Wdite' before their 
God. Ho believed that the Brahmin would 
have the best of it. Posterity and' mankind 
in general would judge seven ty of all these 
acts, and we should have the shame and 
disgrsMDO left for ns. It was, in truth, a sore 
evil and affliction. Indeed, lie sometimes 
Wondered what any one of us could have done 
that such men should have been decided to 
be our countrymen. Ay, aia the torturers 
with glee recounted how they lind MiUng 
them like fun \ y He begged pardon for 
making such a quotation m Mr. Speaker’s 
presence, but it showed the kind of men 
who had got the upper hand in India. And 
with all this before them, our statesmen 
were still doubting wliat could have been 
the possible cause of this Indian insurrec¬ 
tion ! There was a time when the opinion 
was once declared, that it was very unbe¬ 
coming to look into causes. If those causes 
were no\v in continued action, it would not, 
he thought, be so very imprudent to look 
into and recognise them. He hid, there¬ 
fore, to thank th£ honourable gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Baillje) for having brought 
for ward this question; md he would be 
most happy if, in the opinion of any hon¬ 
ourable member present, he should be 
thought to have thrown any light upon the 
subject/ 1 Th gallant general resumed his 
seat amidst the derisive laughter of the 
bouse.—Mr. Balk had been prepared' to 
hoar wild theories enunciated on points of 
policy on the other side of the house, but 
lie had certainly never expected to have his 
feelings so outraged ns by the speech to 
which they had just listened. He had 
never expected'that those wKo had polluted 
and butchered the wives and daughters of 
our officers, who had tortured mid murdered 
infants, who had outraged every feeling of 
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humanity, would find a defender in that 
house. Least of all had lie expected that 
one who had held a distinguished coin maud 
over regiments which owned the sovereign 
of this country, would have raised his voice 
in what was still a Christian holuta of par¬ 
liament to defend the atrocities of flic sepoys 
in India. He Was afraid to trust himself to 
speak furfcheton such a subject, so strong 
was his indignation. He bowed at once 
with deference to thblfe who Wore much 
oldef than himself, and who had much 
greater experience; but, with the name lie 
bore, Be should ho xvanting in those feelings 
which, be believed, actuated every gentle- 
mail iu that bote?, and every rami who 
represented any constitiiehcy/ If ho sat 
quiet and did not enter his protest against 
a speech winch, he trusted, wOhld hcver be 
copied in that assembly. 

After some observations from other mem¬ 
bers, the motion of Air. Tbullte was agreed 
fo, and Uig house adjourned, without re¬ 
suming the consideration Of the bill for the 
government-of India. 

On the 18th of February, the debate on 
Lord Palnierston J s bill for the fit lire gov¬ 
ernment of India, was resumed by Colonel 
Sykes, who strongly objected to the change 
proposed, and defended the administration 
of the Company. Ho Was followed by Sir 
Charles Wood, who contended that, since 
1781, the Court of Directors had not been 
the exclusive and independent government 
of India; and that, by the act of 1853, 
which lie had introduced, the Court, ceased 
fo be an independent body, one-third of 
the members being nominees of the crown. 
It was not then deemed expedient to make 
a more extensive change; but he had 
stated that, on some future occasion, a fur¬ 
ther alteration might be necessary, and 
that the then measure was calculated to 
render the change easier. It was left open 
to parliament at that time, Without ( reach 
of faith, or any inconsistency with the act 
of 1853, to do that which many thought 
was then iiidispeTisable—namely, to govern 
India in the name of the queen. Alto¬ 
gether, considering that the delays find 
shortcomings which hud led to the present 
crisis, were attributable to the double gov¬ 
ernment, he contended it would be wise 
to place the control of In ilia at once, 
and especially at this time, in the Jiaiidi 
of the crown, and curry it mi in the name 
of the sovereign.—Sir E. Buflwer Lyttou 
characterised the measure as audacious, 
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incomplete, and nncomi dered * He declared 
that political changes among Orientals were 
always suspected * and argued, that the 
peculiar state of India at the present time, 
and the circumstances under which the 
measure had been brought forward, would 
aggravate suspicion, and increase the evils 
it professed to remedy.—Mr. Willoughby, 
an East India director, spoke wanoly in sup¬ 
port of the Company^ government, and pro¬ 
tested against the charges of inefficiency and 
neglect that had been brought against it.— 
Lord John liussuil urged nu immediate set¬ 
tlement of the question as to a system of 
governmen t which would best secure the wel¬ 
fare of a great empire, and the happiness of 
millions of people.—Mr. Disraeli followed 
his lordship in the debate, and said, if he 
hud thought a change in the direction re¬ 
commended by her- majesty's ministers 
would draw the inhabitants of Hindostan 
nearer to this country, and improve their 
condition, he was not of opinion that the 
operation of this measure would produce 
that effect; quite the contrary. There was 
one subject which had been lost sight of in 
this discussion—namely, the financial part 
of the question. It was idle to pretend 
that there would be, after the proposed 
change, any distinction between the finances 
of India and those of England ; that if the 
exchequer of India was empty, that of 
England would not be liable. If this be 
true, before the house agreed to the intro¬ 
duction of this bill, it should ask what were 
to be the financial relations between Eng¬ 
land and India. At this moment, there 
was a deficit in India of about £2,000,000, 
and that deficiency would be necessarily 
doubled and quadrupled. Before the house 
and the country incurred this responsi¬ 
bility, they ought to know the resources of 
India, and how they were to be managed. 
What was wanted was a total change in the 
h ail administration of India itself The 
revenue derived from the land could not be 
increased, ami it was raided in a maimer 
which rendered it precarious. Reviewing 
the projected scheme of home government 
for India, he insisted that it would be in¬ 
competent to grapples with the details of 
Indian admin istratum; that the president 
must trust to the governor-general, who, 
with n supremacy of power that would 
exalt him above all control, must become a 
despot. The expenditure would increase 
every year; and the question would he, not 
of losing India, but of ruining England. 


The financial question, be repeated, must 
he met; and hew, he asked, were we, who 
found so much difficulty in adjusting our 
expenditure to our means, to provide for an 
enormous deficiency in India? The affairs 
of India had hitherto not created much in¬ 
terest in the house and in the country, be¬ 
cause Englishmen had never had to pay for 
India. That illusion would now be at an 
end .—Lord Palmerston, in reply, observed 
that Mr. Disraeli bad endeavoured to 
frighten the house by a financial difficulty. 
Nothing, however, was more contrary to 
the fact, The bill would make no change 
in this respect ; the distinction between the 
two exchequers would remain, but would 
be made more clear and precise. ■ Upon 
the general question, be said he could 
understand that those who approved the 
existing system should desire its con¬ 
tinuance j but he could not understand 
how those who pronounced it to be defec¬ 
tive should, nevertheless, wish to prolong 
its existence at a period when vigour and 
unity of action were so much required. 

The house then divided upon the amend¬ 
ment of Mr. Baring, - That it h not at 
present expedient to legislate for the gov¬ 
ernment of India;” which being nega¬ 
tived by a division of 318 to 173. leave was 
given to bring in the bill; a result which 
was popularly considered as expressing the 
feelings of the country through parliament, 
which held itself answerable for the pos¬ 
session and government of the Indian por¬ 
tion of the empire, as well as of the more 
integral division of it, and did not consider 
itself excused for misgoverniuent by the 
mere intervention of an inscrutable Court 
of Directors, As to the idea of danger 
from the change meditated, that danger 
had already presented itself when the revo¬ 
lution commenced. The bill in question, 
therefore, would rather register a great 
fact than effect a great transformation. 
Nothing in the way of destruction hud 
been left to be accomplished; for when the 
great Bengal army mutinied, the East 
India Company, as a political institution, 
had died by itn owil hand. 

The text of the « Bill for the better Gov¬ 
ernment of India,” introduced by Lord 
Palmerston, was as follows $«— 

Whereas by an not of the session holden y the 
10th and 17th years of her majesty, chapter 03, "to 
provide for the government of In dm,*' the territories 
in the possession and under the government m the 
East India Companv were continued under stleb 
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government, in trust for her majesty, until parlia¬ 
ment should otherwise provide, subject to the jiro- 
visions of that net and of other acts of parliament, 
and the property mid lights in the said act referred 
to are held by the said Company In trust for the 
crown for the purposed of the said government.; and 
whereas it h expedient that the said territories 
should be governed by and in the name of her 
majesty ; be it therefore enacted by the queen's most 
excellent majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, in dm present parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the Same, as follows ; that is to 
&ay t 

Transfer of the Government of India to Her 
Majesty*—L The government of t he territories now 
in the possession or under the government of the 
East India Company, and all powers in relation 
to government vested in or exercised by the said 
Company in trust for her majesty, shall cease to be 
vested in or exercised by the said Company, and all 
i territories in the possession nr under the govern- 
! went, of the said Company, and all rights vested in 
or which if this act had not been passed might have 
been exercised by the said Company in relation to 
any territories, shall become vested in and be ex¬ 
ercised on belli if of her majesty! and for the pur¬ 
poses of this act India shall mean the territories 
vested in her majesty n$ afomsaid, and all territories 
which may become vested in her majesty by virtue of 
any such rights a? aforesaid. 

IT. India shall be governed by and In the name of 
her mojevty, and ail rights in relation to any 
territories which might have been exercised by the 
*aid Company if this act bad not boon passed, shall 
j and may be exorcised on behalf of her majesty as 
j rights incidents \ to the government of India: and 
a!i the territorial nod other revenue^ of or arising 
in India, and ail tributes and other payments in 
| respect of any territories which would have been 
receivable by or in the name of the said Company if 
this act hud not been passed, ahal! be received for 
and in thn sinnie of her majesty, and ^hall bo applied 
end disposed of for the purposes of the government 
of India, subject to the provisions of this act 

HI* Ileal and personal property of the Company 
to vest in her majesty far the purposes of the gov¬ 
ernment of India. 

IV* Tha appointments of governor-general of 
India, fourth ordinary member of the council of 
India, and governors r*f prcrideiiries in India, now 
made by the Court of Directors with the approbation 
of her majesty, and the appointment of advocate- 
general for the several presidencies, now made with 
the approbation of tho Board of Comm list oners for 
l the affairs of India, shall he made by her majesty by 
warrant under her royal sign-manual f i the appoint* 
mmtM of the ordinary member.* of the council of 
India, except lire fourth ordinary member, shall be 
made by the governor general of India, subject to 
the approbation of her majesty; and the appoint- 
mentis of the members of Council of the several 
presidencies shall be made by the governors of such 
respective presidencies, subject to tin? like appro¬ 
bation; ami all such appointments aliail be subject 
to the qualifications n ov by law effecting eudi 
offices respectively: provided always that it shall 
cot be lawful for the governor-general of India, 
or tlie governor of any presidency, to appoint a per¬ 
son provisionally to supply any vacancy which may 
subsequently happen in the office of member of 
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council, unless the pleasure of her majesty b# pre¬ 
viously signified for that purpose t but any person 
appotnLed by such govenior-general or governor 
respectively, subject to her majesty's approbation, to 
fill nn actual vacancy in such office* shall be entitled 
to sit and act as a member of the respective council, 
and shall have the emoluments anti advantages of 
such appointment in the meantime, until her ma- 
jeny'ft pleasure may be signified in relation to such 
appointment. 

Trtsuknt and Owned for Affair is of IntUa. —V, 
For the purposes of the government of India under 
this act, a conned ahull be* established, to comfo! of 
a president, and eight other members, and to be 
styled, u The President and Council foe the Affairs 
of India; 17 uu& it shall be lawful for her majesty, 
from time to time, by warrant under her royal ign- 
inanual, to appoint a person to be, during her . 
majesty 7 ! pleasure, president of the council for the 
affairs of India, and by like warrants to appoint 
eight other persons to he ordinary members of such 
council: and of the persons to be first appointed 
such ordinary members two shall be appointed for 
four years, two for mx years, two for eight years, . 
and two for ten years {such respective terms to be 1 
computed from tin* commencement of $*is act); 
and every person to be appointed an ordinary mem¬ 
ber of council boll he a person who has Wen a 
director of the said Company, or bus been for ten 
years at least in India, in the service either of the 
crown or of the said Company, or has been for 
fifteen years at least resident In India. 

VI, Every ordinary member of council appointed 
to fill a vacancy occasioned by the expiration of the ■ 
term of office of on ordinary member shall be ap- ; 
pointed for the term of eight years, u> be computed 
from such expiration j and every such ordinary 
member appointed to supply the place of en ordinary 
member whose office Ima become void otherwise 
than by the expiration of his term of office, shall be 
appointed for th« remainder of the term of office of 
such last-mentioned ordinary member; and every 
person ceasing, or who, but for reappointment, 
would cease, to be an ordinary member of coo noil 
by the expiration of hfe term of office, shall be 
capable of being forthwith reappointed. 

VII, It shall he lawful for her niajeafy to remote 
any ordinary member d coutail from his office, upon 
an address of both houses of parliament 

VIII, The president for the time being shall bo 
capable of being elected and of sitting and voting as 

a member of the House of Comm cm a ^ and tn ease ! 
the person who immediately lie fore the corn men ce¬ 
ment of this actis the president of the commissioners 
for the affairs of India be appointed the first president 
of the council established under this net, and be at 
the 11 me of such appointment a member of the House 
of Commons, be shall pot by reason of such ap¬ 
pointment vacate his m pari lament. 

IX, There shall be paid to the president the like 
yearly salary as that for the time being paid to one 
of her majesty's principal secretaries oi state, and to 
each ordinary member of council the yearly salary 
of £1,000. 

X, Four members of council may form a board- 

XI, In case at any board at. which the president 
is present there fa a difference of opinion on snv 
question 9 the determinetiOn of the president shall 
be final; and all acts don- at any board in the 
absence of the president shall require the sanction 
or approval in writing of the president^ or of one , 







































of her majesty's principal secretaries of slate; and 
iti case of difference of opinion on any question 
decided at any boards (lie president may require 
that Uls opinions, and the reasons for the same, be 
| entered in the minutes of the proceedings; and any 
i ordinary member of council who may l . e been 
i present at tie board may require that his opinion, 
i and my reasons for the same that he may have 
stated af the board, be entered in like manner. 

til Provided always, that no gram whatever by 
i way of increase of the actual charge for the time 
being upon the revenues of India, no appointment 
by the president and council to any office or cm- 
ploy me rit on the establishment of the president and 
council, and no appointment or ad mi salon to service 
to be made by the president and council, under 
the powers transferred to them by this act, shall be 
made without the concurrence of the president and 
four at ieaat of the ordinary members of council.;, 
but this enactment shall not extend to appointments 
of persons becoming entitled thereto, na mentioned 
in section 4! of the said nci of the 16th and 
17th years of her majesty $ but such appointments 
i may lies made at any board* 

XllL During vacancy of office, &c., of president, 
hhymwers to be exercised by secretary of state. 

XIV* Arrangement of the business of the council. 

XV. Establishment of president and council to he 
1 fixed by order of her majesty in council. 

XVI. One secretary may sit, in the House of Com- 
f mens. 

XV! 1* Appointment of officers and their sala¬ 
ries, &c. 

Powers of President and CoutuAL —XVUI. Preri- 
■ dent and council to exercise powers now exercised 
[ by the Company or Beard of Control, 

XIX, A speci&ed number or proportion of the 
cadetships to be given to sons of civil and military 
servants, 

XX, All appointments to offices, commands, and 
employments in India, which by law or under any 
regulations, usage, or custom are now made by any 
authority in India, shall continue to be made in 
India by the like authority, 

XXL Existing provisions to be applicable to pre¬ 
sident and council, &c, 

XXIL Orders and despatches which may now be 
sent through secret committee may be sent by or to 
the president alone. 

XXIII. When any order is sent to India, direct¬ 
ing the actual commit commit of hostilities by her 
l mai. sty's forces in India, tbe fact of such order 
1 having been sent shall be comtiumicated to both 
houses of parliament within one month after the 
sending of such order, if parliament be sitting, end 
if parliament be not sitting, then within one month 
after the next meeting of parliament. 

XXIV. All orders and communications of the 
president and council which shall be lent to India 
shall be nigatid by the president or one of her ma¬ 
jesty's principal secretaries of state* 

XXV. Powers of sale and purchase and contract¬ 
ing given to president and pouucil 

XXVI. Wan unis, &e , under royal sign-manual*re¬ 
lating to India, to be counters! gqed by tin: president, 

A .ppticdtbn of JRsfifti* weft—-X X V I i. Dividend of 
the Company, and twisting and future debts and lia¬ 
bilities and expenses, charged on revenues of India. 

XXVIII, BeVenues remitteri to Great Britain , and 
monies arising in Orem Britain, to be paid to presi¬ 
dent io council. 
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XXIX. Cash balance of the Company at the Bank 
transferred. 

XXX. Stock account to be opened at the Bank. 

XXXI. Stock standing in the name of the Com¬ 
pany transferred* 

XXXII. Power to grant letter of attorney for 
sale, &o., of stock and receipt of dividends, given to 
president and council. 

XXXII l Exchequer bills and like securities 
transferred to president and council. 

Accounts —XXXIV, Audit of accounts in Great 
Britain. 

XXXV. President and council to make regula¬ 
tion a for audit of accounts In India. 

XXXVI. Accounts to be annually laid beforr 
parliament. 

Existing MtabfUhmmts and Re filiation *.— 
XXXVTL Tho military and naval force* of the East 
India Company shall be deemed to bo the Indian 
military and naval forces of her majesty, and shall 
be under the same obligations to serve her majesty 
pa they would have been under to serve the mid 
Company* and shall be liable to serve within the 
same territorial limits only, for the same term% only, 
end be entitled to the like pay, pensions, allowances, 
privileges, and advantages as if they had continued 
| in the service of the said Company ; such forces, and 
all persons hereafter enlisting in or entering the 
same shall continue and be subject to all acta of 
parliament, laws of the g^tmor-general of India in 
council, and articles of wm, and all other laws, regu- 
latiana, and provisions relating to the East Inula 
Company's military and naval forces respectively, as 
if her majesty's Indian military and naval force* 
respectively had throughout such nets, laws, article;, 
regulations, and provisions been mentioned or re¬ 
ferred to, Instead of such forces of the said Company, 
and the pay end expenses of and incident to her 
majesty's Indian military and naval forces shall be 
defrayed out of the revenues of In a, 

XXXVEX Forces paid out of revenues of India 
not to b■ 1 employed out of Asia. 

XXXIX. Form of attestation, &c, ( on future en¬ 
listments, to be as die ceded by her majesty, 

XL, Servants of the Company to be deemed ser¬ 
vants of her majesty. 

XLI. All orders and regulations of the Court of 
Directors or Board of Control to remain in force. 

XLI I, All functions and powers of courts of pro¬ 
prietors and courts of directors of the said Company 
in relation to the government of India, anti nil 
appointments of such of the directors of the said 
Company os have been appointed by her majesty, 
shall cease, and the yearly sum^ payable to the j 
ohtiirxnnn, deputy-eh airman, and other directors of 
the said Company, shall cease to b;: payable; and 
after the parsing of this act, all powers vested In her 
majesty of appointing directors of the said Company 
shall cease and determine. 

XIjIII. Board of Control abolished. 

XL1V. Existing officers on home est&biishmen r of 
the East India Company and of commissioners for 
the affairs of India transferred to the president and 
council 

XlV, Records of the Company to be delivered to 
the president and council. 

Action and Contracts ,—XLVL The president 
a ad council shall ami may sue :nd be sued by the + 
name of the ** president and council for the n$ -.-ra of 
India,” ns if they were a body corporate, 

XLV 11. President and council to come in the 
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place nf the Company with regard r,o pending 
suite, &e. 

XLVIIL Contracts. &c., of the Company to be 
enforced by arid-against president end council, 

XLTX. No member ot the a aid council shall be 
personally liable in respect df any such contract, 
covenant, or engagement of the said Company m 
aforesaid, or in respect of any contract entered Into 
under the authority of this act, or other liability of 
the said president and council in their official capa¬ 
city; but ail such liabilities, and all costs and 
damages of the said president and council in respect 
thereof, shall he satisfied and paid out of the reve¬ 
nues of India. 

Satnng. of certain Rights of the Company. — L, It 
shall be lawful for the president and council to pay 
to the said Company, nut of the revenues of Lidia, 
such annual sum as her majesty, by warrant under 
her royal sign-manual countersigned by the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer, may direct* for defraying 
the expenses of and incident to the payment to the 
proprietors of the capital stock of the said Company 
of their respective shares of the dividend on such 
stock, and of keeping the hooks of the said Company 
for trumfera, and otherwise in relation to such Block, 

LL Nothing herein contained shall affect the right 
of the said Company to demand the redemption of 
the dividend on their capital stock svcured by the 
said act of the 3rd and ith years of Xing William 
the Fourth; and all the provisions of the said act 
concerning the security fund thereby ere a ted aim II 
remain in foree, save tls.pt when the approbation of 
the comm kb oners for the affair* of Indio is required 
in relation to tW disposal of the said security fund, 
the approbation of the president and council for the 
affair* of India shall be required. 

Commencement of the Act .—Ufa Save m heroin 
otherwise ponded, this act shall commence and 
take effect on the expiration of thirty days after the 
pa as tug thereof. 

By tine proposed bill the question of 
Indian reform became wonderfully simpli¬ 
fied, The changes actually proposed were 
so few, so obviously called 'for, and so evi- 
death’ calculated to expedite the transac¬ 
tion of affairs, and improve the administra¬ 
tion of India, that it became a matter of 
difficulty in meet them with any valid ob¬ 
jection, The only quest ion, indeed, raised 
by the leader of the opposition in this 
matter {Mr, Baring), being simply, and 
solely* *' whether the present was the "proper 
time for entertaining such a measure ; M and 
there was no ground whatever for depre¬ 
cating the interference of parliament by 
any appeal on the score of the rights, privi¬ 
leges, or deserts of the East India Comp any, 
which stood acquitted, by the ministerial 
admissions, of any such special misrule or 
misconduct an might have directly provoked 
the intervention of the imperial legislature, 
The reforms proposed had long been con¬ 
templated as among inevitable events ; they 
had been deferred from various considera¬ 
tions; but the necessity had acquired such 
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urgency from the existing rebellion, that 
further procrastination by the government 
was impossible- The necessity for imme¬ 
diate action was established by the strongest 
arguments j one of which, based Upon the 
cumbrous machinery of the double gov¬ 
ernment, exhibited it as a positive clog 
upon business—a plain, tangible impedi¬ 
ment in the way of dispatch; and such it 
hail ever been found when a necessity for 
prompt and vigorous action arose. It is 
true Mr. Baring challenged the government 
to state u whether they had been impeded 
in any of their measures by the Company ; ,J 
but that was not the species of impediment 
complained of. It wa* not asserted that the 
directors wilfully opposed the action of 
the ministry, but that the ministry found 
the co-ordinate functions of the Court of 
Directors a serious drawback on the effi¬ 
ciency ol their own acts; and the struggle 
then shaking India to its centre, so com¬ 
pletely exposed the defects of the eo-ad¬ 
ministrative organisation, that sufferance 
was no longer endurable. 

Besides this, the arguments to be drawn 
from the then actual position of India, and 
the probable sentiments of its population, 
told decidedly, as far as they had been 
ascertained, in favour of immediate legisla¬ 
tion, and not against it. It was urged by 
the opponents of the measure, that the 
Hindoo mind would he seriously disturbed 
by the announcement, ill-understood, of a 
proposed change in the government under 
which it had existed for a century ; that the 
natives would assoc iate this change of gov¬ 
ernment with some projected and mysteri¬ 
ous change of policy, and would anticipate 
therein some diminution of the toleration 
and indulgence with which their institu¬ 
tions had been theretofore regarded. But 
this was merely conjectural; and it was 
equally fair to anticipate impressions dia- 
metrically opposite, as being equally likely 
to be produced. But admitting that any 
political or administrative revolution might 
operate with uncertain effect on the Asiatic 
mind, it was still hardly po^ilde that a 
better season for such changes could be 
selected than one at which the commotion 
was already so deep and * universal as 
scarcely to admit of aggravation. As re¬ 
garded the grand objection to the assump¬ 
tion of the direct government of India by 
the crown on the score of patronage, the 
bill altogether disposed of it. By its pro¬ 
visions the civil service was assigned to the 
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public ax large; and the military service, 
besides being greatly circumscribed m 
amount, instead of affording patronage to 
the crown, gave it to the new council* after 
reserving a portion of the appointments for 
the sons of public servants in India, whether 
1 military or civil. In India itself, it was 
proposed that the local appointments should 
continue to be made as they had been, with 
the exception that certain officers formerly 
nominated by the Court of Directors, were 
thenceforth to be nominated by the gov¬ 
ernor- general* lu fine, the effect of the 
proposed measure tended to establish the 
fact, that the government would gain uo 
such addition of patronage as ought to 
excite jealousy; that the actual administra¬ 
tion of Indian affairs would be scarcely 
fnterfered with; but that the authority of 
! the crown, long since theoretically rceog- 
! nised as paramount, would in future be 
practically exercised without the impedi¬ 
menta of a circuitous machinery, and with 
such a direct responsibility to parliament 
and the public, as was necessary for the 
permanent welfare of British India and its 
teeming millions. 

The bill of Lord Palmerston had, as we 
have seen, reached its first stage, when, on 
Friday, the 19th of February, an unfavour¬ 
able division of the Commons, on the 
“ Conspiracy to Murder Bill*" led to a 
change m the cabinet, and, for a time* 
put a stop to further legislation on Indian 
affairs. The announcement of the resigna¬ 
tion of her majesty's ministers was made by 
( Viscount Palmerston, in hi a place in par- 
1 lament, on Monday the 32nd of February ; 
and, the same evening, the Earl of Malmes¬ 
bury, in the House of Peers, informed their 
.lordships that the Earl of Derby, in obe¬ 
dience to the command of her majesty, 
was then occupied in forming an tui minis¬ 
tration. 

On the following Friday, tlie new ministry, 
under the leadership of the Earl of Derby 
and Mr* Disraeli* took their places in par¬ 
liament ; and after some merely formal 
business had been alluded to, the houses 
j adjourned until the I2th of March, for the 
necessary re-election of those members who 
had accepted office under Lord Derby's ad- 
ministration. On that day, therefore, par¬ 
liament again assembled; and, on the order 
of the day for the second reading of the 
Government of India Bill, Viscount Pal¬ 
merston said be understood that the govern¬ 
ment intended to bring in a bill of their 
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own upon the subject. He, however, was 
unwilling to drop the measure he had intro¬ 
duced, until the house should be enabled 
to see the bill of the new government, and 
therefore proposed that the second reading 
of his hilt should be postponed until Thurs¬ 
day, the 22hd of April The motion was 
agreed to without any discussion. On the 
16th, Mr. Disraeli, in explaining the general 
policy of the new government, said, with 
respect to Indian affairs— u We were op¬ 
posed to the introduction of the bill of the 
noble lord (Palmerston), upon the ground 
that it was inopportune in the present state 
of India, and that it was unwise to weaken 
the influence of the government in a country 
where revolt was raging; but, after the vote 
of this house in favour of that interference, 
we consider it a duty to deal with the ques¬ 
tion; and,’ at present, it is the intention of 
the government to lay upon the table a bill 
for the government of India/ 7 —On the 11th 
of? March, Mr, Rich, member fo t Rich¬ 
mond (Yorkshire), called the attention of 
the house to the treatment of the mutinous 
sepoys, and other insurgents in India, and 
adverted to reports of cruelties and mutila¬ 
tions attributed to them, which he believed 
to he exaggerations or altogether without 
foundation; observing, that If we had only 
heard one side and in referring to the pro¬ 
bable causes of the mutiny, he censured 
strongly the conduct of the Indian govern¬ 
ment in the matter of the cartridges, asking 
why no inquiry had taken place in relation 
to the proceedings at Meerut, which had so 
much to do with the outbreak ; sind insist¬ 
ing that it was not a preconcerted revolt, but 
arose from a combination-of circumstances, 
which, with due prudence, might have been 
averted. He commended the instructions 
of Lord Canning with reference to the 
treatment of the insurgents and deserter a, 
and referred to published statements which 
showed, he thought, that some of our officers 
had not acted in accordance with the spirit j 
of those instructions. He concluded with 
moving for copies of any report or despatch 1 
relative to the protection afforded by Mann 
Sing and others to fugitive Europeans at j 
the outbreak of the sepoy mutiny; of any 
instructions given to officers in command 
of troops fta to the treatment of mutinous 
Sepoys or deserters; and, as to natives bf 
Glide, not being sepoys, found hi inns ; 
within the territory of Onde.—The mo¬ 


tion was seconded by General Thompson. 
—Mr. Baillie expressed his surprise that. 
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upon such a motion, Mr, Bich sb ould have 
entered upon a general discussion of the 
origin anti causes of the Indian mutiny. 
With respect to the manner in which martial 
i law had been carried out, the proper autho¬ 
rity to execute that law, he observed, was 
the commander-in-chief in India, Sir C. 
Campbell was fully aware of the view's of 
the govern nr-general j and he (Mr, Bail lie) 
thought that few of the excesses to which 
Mr. Rich had referred had taken place, 
He had no objection to the production of 
the papers asked for,—Mr, W. Van sit tart 
1 differed from Mr, Bich* All India, he said# 
was looking with anxiety to see whether the 
outrages committed by the sepoys would 
j be avenged. Lord Canning, he thought, 

1 had carried his conciliatory policy too far,— 
Mr. Buxton# on the contrary, thought that 
Lord Canning ought to be supported, not 
in sparing the guilty, but in keeping down 
i the exasperation naturally felt by those on 
1 the spot. The dreadful stories of rmitUa- 
| fiona by the sepoys, had turned out, upon 
| investigation, almost, if not entirely, without 
: foundation. He read reports of excesses 
1 slated to have been committed by subordL 
1 nate officers in India, showing, he said, a 
( spirit not to be trusted; and he asked who- 
I ther the house was prepared to lay down 
the principle that it was right to hang, in 
cold blood, rnen who fought to free their 
fatherland from the stranger, or for dia- 
affection to our rule,—Mr Mangles thought 
that Mr, Rich had made more excuses for 
the sepoys than they were fairly entitled to. 
As to the cartridges, the fact was, he said, 
that the greased cartridges were not issued 
to any native regiment, as a regiment, in 
our provinces. The cartridges at Meerut 
were the same as hud been used by the 
troops without remonstrance for years. He 
declared that the statements of excesses 
which bad appeared in the newspapers were 
exaggerations, and some of them inven¬ 
tions; and that so long as Lord Canning 
remained at the head of the Indian govern¬ 
ment, the country might be assured that 
no system uf indiscriminate punishment 
vouki be adopted. Distinction would be 
made between offences, and justice would 
be tempered with mercy,—Captain Scott 
mentioned acts of atrocity perpetrated by 
the sepoys upon an English officer and Ins 
sister in Chide-—Mr. Adams observed, that 
a scant measure of justice had necn dealt 
out to British officers in India, who, upon 
the authority of odd scraps cut out of news- 
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papers, had been assumed to have committed 
acts utterly inconsistent with their cha¬ 
racter. He reminded the house of what 
the insurgents really we^e, and thought 
that too much of a maudlin sensibility 
was manifested on their behalf.—Sir H. 
Kaivliason remarked, that the operations 
against the mutineers had now lasted fen 
months, and there was not a single prisoner 
in our hands; the inference was that no 
quarter was given. He looked, he said, 
from tliis discussion for such an expression 
of the opinion of that house as would react 
upon India, and teach the people that, m 
England, it was considered that the moment 
for the exercise of mercy had arrived. 

The motion having afforded opportunity 
for some expression of opinion, was then 
withdrawn. 

The same evening, in reply to a question 
by Mr. KLinnaird, Mr. H. Baillie said, that 
the six months" batta, awarded by the gov¬ 
ernor-general in council to the army winch 
captured Delhi, was the largest sum that 
he was by law entitled to grant ; but that 
the case of the army, and also of the garrison 
of Lucknow, were both under the conside¬ 
ration of government. With regard to this 
question of recompense to the captors of 
Delhi, it might be observed that, as the 
matter then stood, one of the most asto¬ 
nishing and important achievements on re¬ 
cord “an achievement which saved the em¬ 
pire of India, ami exalted the renown of 
England in ad the countries of the world 
—characterised by patience, resolution, and 
intrepidity almost without parallel—had 
been acknowledged by a concession so 
paltry, that nothing hut the usage of Indian I 
campaigning could hatffe rendered such an ; 
offer other than an insult to the army. 
Stripped of technical terms, the arrange¬ 
ment amounted to this—that every zuan 
who fought and conquered at Delhi, was 
to have a sum equal to thirty-six shillings 
English money accorded to him, in testi¬ 
mony and requital of his services I This 
was felt to be totally inadequate and un- 
satisfactory; apd the question to be solved 
was—what course could be adopted for the 
satisfaction of the troops, under the peculiar 
circumstances of that remarkable victory* 
No possible doubt existed in any quarter as 
to the inadequacy of the reward awarded 
for the services rendered. 

In defence of the arrangement as it stood, 
it was observed, that if Delhi had beet* an 
enemy's capital, and the besieging force 
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had represented a British amy encamped 
on hostile territory, and waging regular 
war, the capture of the city would have 
entitled the victors to prize-money from the 
spoils it might contain. But then Della was 
not, in the strictly legal sense of the term, 
an enemy's capital, nor were its contents an 
enemy's property. The riches and public 
stores of the place were, it was contended, 
all our own* Our own munitions of war 
tilled the arsenal; our own rupees were ac¬ 
cumulated in the treasury ; and even the 
1 private property in the streets and houses 
| was that of our own subjects In the 
i phraseology, therefore, of international ju¬ 
rists, there was no enemy in the case—no 
belligerent, at whose expense either plunder 
or prize-money could be acquired. Certain 
battalions, in British pay, had revolted, and 
seized a town upon British territory; they 
were subdued, after a tremendous struggle, 
by other British troops; but both armies 
were com posed of subjects of the same 
sovereign. The war might be called a civil 
war, or a servile war; but it was not a war 
of the kind to which the ordinary usages 
of warfare, m regards prize-money, could 
be held to apply. Further, it was urged 
that the city being nominally our own, a 
light could not possibly be acquired by our 
own troops overlive treasures it confined, 
any mure than if, at any other Indian tow n 
or "station, a dozen lacs of rupee* which had 
been seized by a mutinous garrison, were 
recovered by a company of European troops 
opportunely arriving; in which ease it would 
not be argued that the soldiers were entitled 
to divide the ■silver on the spot 1 And so, in 
the present instance, it was held that no 
title to priftmoney existed, or could be 
created. Such was the substance of the 
case, as urged against the claims of the 
soldiers ; but how disgraceful did it look 
when estimated by the known practical 
deserts of the conquerors I If the struggle 
was really so divested of all those attributes 
which confer glorv and gain upon military 
success ; if it was nothing more than a mere 
suppression of domestic disturbances, by 
which nothing could fro won, it might have 
been asked on what principle was it held to 
re q u i rc any ackuowlcd grne u t at all ? Why 
were the thanks of parliament voted to the 
troops engaged? Why was the general in 
command raised, with the approval of all, to 
& baronetcy; aud not only to a baronetcy, 
but to one with a title taken from this very 
city ? What could be the meaning of Sir 


Arch dale Wilson of Delhi, if that same 
Delhi was not a city conquered from the 
enemy ? Again, upon looking at the whole 
course of public proceedings in the matter, 
it was unquestionable that the struggle 
symbolised and expressed by the one critical 
operation of the siege of Delhi, occupied in 
the minds of Englishmen such a place as 
had scarcely ever been taken by any inci¬ 
dent even of European war. The anxieties 
of the nation were profoundly absorbed in 
the tremendous struggle between a handful 
of our countrymen and an army of muti¬ 
neers, on which an empire depended. We 
put up prayers in our churches; we held a 
solemn fast; aud we raised subscriptions 
without stint* As long as the issue was in 
suspense, public anxiety wm unbounded ; 
and when at length the victory fell, against 
the most terrific odds, to British valour, it 
seemed there would be no bounds to the 
gratitude of the nation* The instincts of 
the country, in this matter, outstripped the 
deliberations of the authorities, and deemed 
the rewards of the government parsimo¬ 
niously bestowed; but if all this was reason¬ 
able, what became of the argument about 
war aud no war? How could a war, mani¬ 
festly regarded in such a light while raging, 
be described as no war when we came to 
consider the recompense of the conquering 
troops? What consistency was there in 
begriming to pvard honours and rewards, 
and then, in stopping half-way down ? 
Either there should have been no acknow¬ 
ledgments at all, or they ought to have 
included the private soldiers' share in the 
form of prize-money and medals* JWo one 
would have hesitated ovpr this alternative. 
All should have shared, or all should have 
been withheld. 

But admitting that the government trea¬ 
sure found in the coffers at Delh i did not 
become the lawful spoil of that governmen t^ 
troops, yet how much ought to have been 
considered fairly duo to those troops from 
their government, fur the recapture oi the 
city ? Sorely more than thirty-six shillings 
per man 1 Besides, the very allowance, 
miserable as it was, destroyed the whole 
argupient against a greater one* Either 
the troops were engaged upon an unrecog¬ 
nisable service (in which case the donation 
of eighteen rupees was Improper), o their 
exploits admitted of recognition and esti¬ 
mate {in which case the offer was con¬ 
temptible). The true question, after all, was 
not merely what were the technical rights 
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of the captors oF Delhi, in and over certain 
lacs of rttjjcesj hut what ou^lit to ho done 

■ for men who, at Urn cost of meat heroic 
endurance and valour, had saved the British 

■ empire in Hindustan, by converting a con- 

■ tingency of disastrous ruin into a campaign 
of imperishable renown, 

Neither the East India Company or the 
I home government were insensible to the 
[ fact of the utter disproportion between the 
services rendered by the army and the re¬ 
compense awarded; and, at a quarterly 
general court of the Company, held in 
Leaden halt-street, on the 25th of March, 
the chairman of the Court of Directors 
stated, in reply to a question upon the sub¬ 
ject, that nn arrangement had hem come to 
for settling the question in a manner which 
he believed would be satisfactory alike to 
the court, the country, and the army itself. 
There had not occurred the slightest differ¬ 
ence of opinion between her majesty^ 
government and the Court of Directors on 
the subject, nor had any reluctance been 
shown by either party to do ample justice 
to the army engaged in the capture of the 
city of Delhi, The governor-general had 
| granted six months' batta to the troops. 
That was considered by some to he a very 
niggardly grant, and opprobrium had been 
oust upon the govern or-gen era I for having 
made it* But that was unjust, for it was 
all he was competent to grant under the 
orders of the Court of Directors. It should 
be remembered that ail priiU-money was 
in the gift of the crown. The Bast India 
Company had no power to grant a shilling. 
What, then, had been agreed upon was 
' tliis—that ail which could ha justly con¬ 
sidered pme, vm, all the property that had 
belonged to the mutineers and rebels, should, 
be distributed among the captors; but that 
the property which had previously belonged 
to the government, and which had only 
been recovered, should not be m distributed. 
Everything taken from the mutineers would 
be prize. Besides that, the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, with the sanction of the govern¬ 
ment, had granted another six months 1 
batta, in compensation for that which could 
not be justly regarded as prize; such as the 
property of the government, and also Of those 
loyal subjects who had behaved faithfully 
and well. It would be unjust to grant the 
property of the latter as prize, after having 
already suffered so much* Theta would 
also be a medal struck, and given to the 
mfio who served in the army at .Delhi, 
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Lucknow, and Cwnpore— not three medals, 
but one medal for the three victories; and 
clasps would be granted for all services in 
the 6eld* At the same court, the 'chairman 
also gave notice that it was the intention of 
the Court of Directors to propose a grant of 
£1,000 a-year to the eldest sou of the late 
Sir Henry Lawrence, with remainder to the 
second sou in succession. 

At length, on Friday, the 26th of March, 
Mr, Disraeli (chancellor of the exchequer), \ 
in his place in the House of Commons, | 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to trails- * 
fer the government of India from the East 
India Company to the queen. The right 
honourable gentleman began his address 
with a justification of the administration of 
which he was a member, for now introduc¬ 
ing the measure, after having opposed such 
a proceeding when submitted to parliament 
by the preceding ministry * and sai d that the 
vote by which the House of Commons had 
declared, by an overwhelming majority, that 
in its opinion the government of India 
should be transfer red to her majesty, ap¬ 
peared to the present ministry to be con¬ 
clusive as to one point—namely, the termi¬ 
nation of the authority of the Bast India \ 
Company—an institution which, though it 
had fallen, having for same time rested on 
a foundation that was sapped and hollow, 
had in its day done great service to the 
country. The task of devising a proper 
substitute was full uf difficulties, and could 
only be accomplished with the assistance of 
parliament. He then proceeded to describe 
the form of the borne government for India 
which was embodied in the bill* It was 1 
proposed, in the first place, that there 
should be a high officer of state—a minister 
of the crown, who should occupy the rank 
tind fulfil the duties of a secretary of state, 
to be president of a council ol India. That 
council w ould consist of eighteen persons, 
half to be nominated , by warrant from the 
crown, under the royal sign-manual ; the 
other moiety to bo elected. It was pro¬ 
posed that each of the nine nominated 
members should represent some great in¬ 
terest in India; so in fret, they would 
be representative men. They would be 
appointee! in this manner: each of the 
presidencies would be represented by a 
member of its civil service who hud served 
ten years; otic in the Upper Provinces o£ 
India, or in the countries under the autho¬ 
rity of the governor-general of India; ano¬ 
ther in the Lower Provinces of Bengal; a 
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third for Madras* and £t fourth for Bombay, 
The fiftli member would have a peculiar 
qualification. It was thought that there 
should be in the council of India a member 
possessing personal experience of the cha¬ 
racter and feelings, of native princes, as 
resident or political agent at a native court. 
The other four nominated members, it was 
proposed, should represent the military 
services—one* with a service in India of five 
years, for the queen's army; and each of the 
armies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 
to be represented by an officer who liad 
served at least ten years. It was in¬ 
tended to introduce into the bill itself the 
names of the nominated members; so that, 
in the first instance, they would have not 
only royal, but parliamentary sanction. 
Another portion of the council of India was 
to be chosen by popular election. The 
qualification of four of the elected members 
would be this: they must be men who had 
served her majesty or the Indian govern¬ 
ment in any branch of tire Indian service 
whatever for ten years, or who had resided 
in India for fifteen years. They would be 
chosen by a constituency constituted thus; 
every person who had borne the com mis* 
siou of her majesty or of the government of 
India for ten years, resident in this coun¬ 
try, or who had been in the-ci vil service of 
either for the same period, or who was a 
resident proprietor of £2,000 capital stock 
of an Indian railway or of public works, or 
possessed of £1,000 of India stock, would 
have the power of voting for the election of 
these four members of the councib The 
number of the electors, it was estimated, 
would amount to 5,000 persons. As to the 
other five elected members, their qualifica¬ 
tions would he this : they must have been 
engaged in the commerce of India, or in 
the export of manufactured articles thither 
for at least five years, or resident in India 
for at least ten years. Their election would 
be confided to "the principal seats of trade 
mid industry in this country; one would 
be elected by each of the following cities— 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and Belfast. The constituency to return 
these members, the government was of 
opinion, should be the parliamentary con¬ 
stituencies of these (daces respectively. Mr. 
Bisradi then read the names of the mem¬ 
bers of the council to bt inserted in the 
bill, mu! proceeded to detail the forms of 
, procedure and general duties which the 
council of India would have to fulfil. The 


minister for India would have live power of 
dividing the council into committees, exer¬ 
cising over them a general supervision, and 
the power to call a meeting of the council.. 
It would likewise be in the power of six 
councillors to call a council by application 
in writing to the secretary of state for 
India. The members of council would not 
have a seat in parliament, and their salary 
would be £1,000 a-year, With respect to 
the exercise and distribution of the patron¬ 
age, the result would be that there would 
not be the least alteration. Virtually, the 
patronage exercised by the East, India Com¬ 
pany would be exercised in the same way 
by the council of India. As to the army 
of India, there would be no change except 
what resulted from the general scope of the 
bill, which would, however, contain a clause 
that would facilitate any future changes m 
this respect With regard to the finances, 
the hill would fix upon the revenues of 
India alone the expense of the govern meat 
of India; the accounts would be laid before 
parliament, and there would be a sufficient 
audit. But, having said this, he was bound 
to add, that the relations of this country 
with the Indian finances remained a source 
of anxiety; and he believed that the time 
would soon arrive when parliament must 
give its serious attention to this subject. 
Notwithstanding the ability of the adminis¬ 
trators of India, the state of its finances 
had always been involved in obscurity and 
perplexity; and if would he the duty of 
ministers to recommend to her majesty (and 
a clause was inserted in the bid to that 
effect) to authorise a royal commission to 
visit India, to investigate the financial con¬ 
dition of -every part of dur establishments 
there, and to report generally on the whole 
subject Without touching upon details, 
these, he said, were tiie principal features of 
the bill. The plan, he observed in conclu¬ 
sion, was the first ever introduced to parlia¬ 
ment for establishing a council of India, 
which combined, with knowledge and public 
spirit, complete independence. The right 
honourable gentleman concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in the hill, which was 
granted, and the hill was read a first time, 
and ordered to be taken into consideration 
gu Monday, the 1 2th of April. 

In the course of the debate, or rather 
conversation, that ensued upon this motion, 
"Viscount Palmerston ‘gave his cordial assent 
to it, reserving the opinion which a con¬ 
sideration of the details of the bill might 
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lead him to entertain of its merits ; and Mr, 
Mangles sold, lie was persuaded, that after 
temporary feelings and jealousies should 
hate priced away, it would he universally j 
acknowledged, that the East. India Com¬ 
pany had deserved well of their country, 

' and" that whenever their powers and func- 
; tiona might expire, they would leave to 
England a noble legacy. A* the represen¬ 
tative of that great corporation, and as be¬ 
lieving that the government of India had 
been on the whole a good \md beneficial 
one, it would be his duty to oppose the in¬ 
troduction of any bill intended to take 
from the Company a power which had been 
so well exercised. But he w m bound to 
* state, at the same time, that if it should be 
the will of parliament to deprive the Com¬ 
pany of its functions, he and his colleagues 
would be prepared, in the fulfilment of their 
duty to the people both of England and of 
India, to give their most cordial assistance 
in rendering the new system of government 
as good and as efficient as possible. 

Numerous enquiries and suggestions were 
advanced by various members during the 
evening; in reply to which, the chancellor 
of the exchequer said, “ho had been asked 
what wore to be the duties of the council; 
and he had to observe upon that point, that 
the duties of the council were to be the 
transaction of all business connected with 
the government of India, that could be 
transacted m England* They would have 
the entire transaction of that business; and 
from the details laid before him, he thought 
that it would require that which would be 
exacted from the members of council—the 
total devotion of their time* No gentle¬ 
man would be a member of the council who 
was an active member of a profession, or 
engaged directly or indirectly in trade or 
comm t ree. Of course, with respect to 
1 those members who were elected, that rule 
could not apply; and it whs desirable that 
, the council should contain some persons 
who were familiarly acquainted with the 
commerce and trade of the country. With 
respect to the qualifications for members of 
the council in consequence of residence m 
1 India, that applied to all the dominions 
under the authority of the governor-general; 
and therefore the Punjab and Seinde were 
included. He had been asked whether the 
council was to sit and transact business in 
Garmon-row. The honourable member who 
made that inquiry was not so familiar’ us 
himself with the quantity of business that 
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must be transacted, and the space required 
for its transaction. He could assure the 
honourable gentleman, that the building in 
Cannon-row would not be able to hold the 
council Where, ultimately, the members 
of council might be collected together, it 
was not for him to say. No doubt, they 
would bo able to place themselves in some 
convenient locality * but, for the present, the 
council must transact its business in Lead- 1 
en hall-street. Some honourable gentlemen 
seemed to think that, under the bill, the 
whole military patronage of India would be 
handed over to the Horse-guards. Cer¬ 
tainly, he must have conveyed his meaning 
in very ambiguous phraseology if be were 
misunderstood on that point; but he 1 
thought he had clearly stated that the 
patronage of the military establishment, 
added to the cadetships, was to be distri¬ 
buted among the council, and by them dis¬ 
tributed among the people iu the same way 
as was now done by the Board of Directors* 
An honourable member had suggested that 
the members of the council should be 
elected by ballot. When the people of 
this country should be unanimous for 
the adoption of the vote by ballot, the 
government would then give the honourable 1 
member's suggestion the gravest considera¬ 
tion.^ 

Of the relative merits of the two bills 1 
thus before the country, there were of 
course opinions as various as the shades 
of political principle or party tactics could 
supply. From the multiplicity of such, the 
following comparative view, as taken by the 
Daily New* of 31 st March, appeared to be 
the most luminous, and impartial also. After 
premising that the task of legislating for 
India must be approached in dispassionate 
mood, and under the deep sense of moral 
responsibility which befitted so momentous 
an undertaking,the writer proceeded thus;-— 
“The bill presented to the House of Com¬ 
mons by Lord Palmerston, is the first that 
calls for notier;. The radical vice of that 
measure is the immense amount of irre¬ 
sponsible power and patronage which it 
entrusts to the ministers of the crown for 
ihc time being, and the inadequate security 
it affords for the appointment of capable 
men in India. The bill proposes that the 
home government of India shall he ex¬ 
clusively vested in n council, composed of a 
president and eight members, nominated I 
by the crown-—the president to hold office 
during pleasure; the other councillors for a 
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certain term of years* This council and 
its president are to be a corporation for the 
management of Indian affairs* In them 
j are to be combined all the power at present 
exercised by the directors of the East India 
| Company ami the .Board of Control con- 
I jointly* Except with regard to such affairs 
! as are at present conducted by the secret 
| committee, all business is to be transacted 
in council. But when the president is 
, present, he may disregard the opinion of 
the majority of the council, and follow bis 
own if in opposition to it. And lie may do 
: the same witli regard to any resolution 
adopted by a majority of the council in his 
absence, on the condition of his putting his 
own and their reasons upon record* In 
two cases only is it necessary that his 
determination should be sanctioned by the 
assent of four other members of council; 
when matters of finance, or when the ex- 
erclse of patronage is in question. Tims, 
j the whole administration and patronage 
’ of India—with some inconsiderable ex¬ 
ceptions—is proposed to be tested in nine 
nominees of the crown, one holding office 
so tong as it suits the arrangements of his 
political party, the rest for a term of years* 
Neither the public of India nor of England 
are to have any voice in the nomination of 
tins council * It is, indeed, liable to be called 
to account for its actions in parliament; and 
i with a view to this, it is proposed that the 
I president and one secretary appointed by 
him may have seats in the House of Com¬ 
mons, But parliament has always had the 
power of examining into and controlling 
i the government of India; and how many 
| days of each session, on an average, have 
been given to the affairs of India since India 
j was ours? It is an arrant farce to speak 
of the dread of parliamentary responsibility 
I a* likely in the slightest degree to influence 
, the proceedings of the proposed council for 
India* The common sense of the nation 
has declared, that the only way to prevent 
1 the president and his council from becoming 
mere tools of the crown and its ministers, is 
to resort to the elective principle for the 
appointment of at least a moiety of the 
I council. It is also felt, that for the purposes 
of intelligent and independent deliberation 
j —also for nil adequate supply of working 
\ committees—eight councillors and a pre- 
| si dent arc too few* 

u These defects the government which 
has succeeded Lord Palmerston's, profess 
! to have remedied in their amended bill* 
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They certainly have recognised the principle 
of election by tin independent constituency 
a* regards a moiety of the council; and they 
have in creased the number of councillors* So i 
far, good; but they have at the same time 
engrafted other modifications on the original 
bill, which more than neutralise the benefits 
of these concessions. The council for India, 
according to Lord Palmerston's bill, how¬ 
ever objectionable the mode of its appoint¬ 
ment, would have been a reality* It would 
have had duties to perform, and power to 
perform them. But the council for India, 
according to the * Government of India 
Bill, No. 2/ is a mere excrescence* Lord 
Palmerston proposed to vest the govern¬ 
ment of India in a president and council. 
The president could only act in council. 
Lord EBenborough proposes to vest the 
government of India in a fifth secretary of 
state* The secretary of state can act with¬ 
out the council. The council, in Fact, can 
only assemble when he summons it, or com¬ 
plies with its petition To allow it to meet; 
and, when met, it can only talk* The secre¬ 
tary of state does not need to be supported 
by a majority of its members even on | 
questions of finance or patronage* Indeed, 
whereas the greater part of tbe patronage 
is, by Lord Palmerston's bit}, vested in the 
president mi d council, the whole of the 
patronage is, by Lord Ellen bo rough's .bill, 
vested iu the crown—that is, in the secre¬ 
tary of state for India, and hi a colleagues of 
the cabinet* It is also worthy of remark, 
that while provision is made in Lord Palmer¬ 
ston's bill for the-presence of an accredited 
mouthpiece of the council for India in the 
House of Commons—a member who can he 
interrogated as to its doings* arid compelled ; 
to explain or defend them—nothing of the 
kind is to be found in Lord Ellenborough's. 
The latter 1 bill declares, that of the five 
principal secretaries of state, only four can 
ait at one time in the House of Commons* 
The secretary for India may therefore be at 
any time excluded from that house, and no 
substitute is provided for him when that 
shall happen. It is a trifle, and yet not 
unworthy of note, that while Lord Pal¬ 
merston's bill declares that the president 
and council may sue and be sued, Lord 
Eliciiborough's bill exempts the secretary 
of state from this conjoint liability with the 
council. * 

“The inference we would draw from this 
review of the two measures is, that it would 
be dangerous to allow hovd Palmerston * 
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bill to become law, because it vests the 
entire power mid patronage of India in a 
small and manageable body of nominees of 
the crown; and that it would be equally 
dangerous to allow Lord Etlenborougb's to 
become law, because it vests the 
power and patronage of India in a secretary 
of state, whose tenure of office depends upon 
i that of his par tv—the council attached to 
i him, although in part the offspring of po- 
polar election, being utterly powerless to 
I do or prevent anything* Both of the 
cabinets who have tried their hands at the 
experiment of constructing a good govern¬ 
ment for India have lamentably failed. 
Were the issue in our power we should 
say to parliament, postpone legislation till u 
really unexceptionable measure shall be sub* 
milted to you. You already have a gov¬ 
ernment in India which all parties concur 
in saying has worked not much amiss. 
Why change it before you have a tolerable 
certainty of obtaining something decidedly 
I better in lieu of it? But we are told that 
| parliament, having already declared that it 
j will legislate for India this session, must 
l keep its word. The declaration appears to 
us to belong to the rash and ill-considered 
class which there is mare honour in aban¬ 
doning than in adhering to. But if parlia¬ 
ment will fetter itself by a mistaken pride 
in unreasonable consistency, let it at least 
avoid adopting mi objectionable bill for no 
other reason than that it is offered m a sub¬ 
stitute for another equally objectionable. 
The great fault of Lord Palmerston's bill is, 
that it places India at the mercy of a few 
irresponsible nominees. The great fault of 
Lord Ellen borough's bill is, that the council, 
though sufficiently numerous and not ex¬ 
clusively composed of nominees, is utterly 
powerless. If no party in the House of 
Commons is prepared to offer a third and 
better bill, let the house at least make an 
attempt to combine the better features of 
both the bills before it in one. Let the 
two bilb be remitted to a select committee, 
with instructions to retain that part of Lord 
Palmerston's bill which delegates the gov¬ 
ernment of India to a president and a real 
council; to enlarge the council to the num¬ 
ber proposed in Lord El leu bo rough's bill; 
to adopt the elective principle embodied in 
Lord El leu borough's bill, with an improved 
constituency; to retain the provisions in 
; Lord Palmerston's bill for ensuring the 
presence of an official representative of the 
council of India in the House of Commons; 
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and to make whatever amendment*, on this 
combination of the best parts of both mea¬ 
sures, may appear to the said commit tee 
ad vis able/' 

A special general cottbt of the Company r 
was held on Wednesday, the 7th of April, 
at which i he proposed grant of ,000 per | 
annum to the eldest son of the late Major- 
general Sir Henry Lawrence, was adopted 
by the proprietors ; mid the chairman then 
submitted to the meeting lhe two bills then 
before parliament for the future government , 
of India; and also a lengthy and elaborate 
report upon their respective merits. The 
provisions of each bill were discussed seria¬ 
tim; and the report concluded thus:— 

“ From this review of the chief provisions 
of the bills, which embody the attempts of 
two great divisions of English statesmen to 
frame an organ of government for India, it 
will probably appear to the proprietors that 
neither of them is grounded on any sirflL j 
eierifc consideration of past experience, or of 
the principles applicable to the subject; that 
the passing of either would be a calamity to 
India; and that the attempt to legislate 
while the minds of leading men are in so 
unprepared a state, is altogether premature. 

“The opinion of your d: rectors is, that by 
all constitutional means the passing of either 
bill should be opposed; but that if oue or i 
' the other should be determined on, for the j 
purpose of transferring the administration, 
in name, from the East India Company to 
the crown, every exertion should be used in 
its passage through committee to divest it 
of the mischievous features by which both 
bills are now deformed, and to roam tain, as 
at present, a really independent council, 
having the initiative of all business, dis¬ 
charging all the duties, and possessing nil 
the essential powers of the Court oi Di- 
rectors. And it is the Court's conviction 
that measures might be so framed as to 
obviate whatever may tie well founded iu the 
complaints made against the present system, 
retaining the initiative of the council, and 
that independence of action on their part 
which should be regarded as paramount 
and indispensable." 1 —The report having 
been adopted, Mr. Arbuthnot proceeded 
to discus* the merits of the two bills. It 
was clearly the duty of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors to use all the means in their power to 
prevent the passing of either of the bills; 
but, as that perhaps was not possible, the 
next best thing they could do was to assist 
the legislature in passing such a measure 
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as would best provide for the good of India. 
If either bill must be accepted m its present 
shape, he should prefer to accept that of 
the late government. It would be better 
to have one authority than the crude and 
ill-considered plan proposed by the present 
government. He objected to the mode of 
appointing the council, and also to the 
subordinate position which that council 
was to hold. In every respect the measure 
was susceptible of yreafc improvements. It 
appeared to him mat the House of Com¬ 
mons had determined to abolish the East 
India Company. The Court ought to bow 
to that decision, and, as fur as they could, 
to aid iti obtaining the beat possible measure 
for the future government of India.—The 
chairman said it was distinctly stated in 
the report which had been read, that if it 
should be the evident pleasure of parliament 
and of the country to proceed with the bill 
for transferring the government of India 
from the Company to the crown, the di¬ 
rectors would feel it their duty to use their" 
best energies to make the bill as perfect as, 
possible.—Mr. Sergeant Gaselee said he 
had no great predilection for Lord Palmer¬ 
ston ; but of the two bills betbre parliament 
he thought Lord Palmerston's was the best. 
The bill of Lord Derby was one of a most 
cumbrous and complicated character. It 
preserved all the vices of the old Company 
without retaining any of its virtues. He 
objected to the appointment of h council. 
He thought it Would be much better to 
throw the whole responsibility upon the 
ministers, who might be assisted by a com¬ 
petent number of clerks. Such was the 
system in the imperial government; and 
surely that which was good for England 
was good for India. The bill proposed by 
Lord Derby's government was most im¬ 
practicable* It was said to be the concoc¬ 
tion of a noble lord of great Indian expe¬ 
rience; but he {Sergeant Gaselee) depre¬ 
cated that Indian experience. It was always 
tinctured bv prejudices ami jealousies arising 
from the different branches of the service in 
the several presidencies. The hill was so 
complicated, that he doubted whether even 
one cabinet, not to say one man, coukl have 
devised its machinery. Let them look to 
the good of India alone, irrespective ot 
party. His suggestion was, that the col¬ 
lective wisdom of the Court of Directors, 
ass hied by Sir J. Melville and Mr* Mill, 
should prepare a sebum c worthy of the 
Company, ami show to the country that 




they could give up their government with 
dignity and honour. 

The second reading of the Government of 
India Bill had been, as before stated, fixed 
for Monday, the 12th of April; but, upon 
that day, on the question for going into 
committee of supply being put, Lord John 
Bussell took the opportunity to suggest 
that, on account of the great and decided 
objections urged against the provisions of 
that bill* it would save much valuable time, ✓ 
and facilitate the decision of the house, if 
government were to proceed to carry their 
views on the subject into effect by resolu¬ 
tions instead of by the more formal and 
dilatory process of, submitting each clause 
of the bill to the consideration of the-whole 
house. His lordship observed, that the 
course he proposed involved considerable 
discussion j but, when the resolutions were 
agreed to, very little debate need take place 
on the bill as a whole; and there would bo 
great difficulty in discussing, in a committee 
of the whole house, the many important 
questions which, from the wording of the 
clauses, were mixed up with points of inte¬ 
rior and subordinate interest.--The chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer fully appreciated 
[ the difficulty pointed out by the noble lord, 
'and was* quite willing, if the house con- 
; side red it expedient, to adopt the course 
j suggested—to proceed by resolutions in- 
I stead of by bill; and as the noble lord pos¬ 
sessed in that house an authority which 
no one could more deservedly exercise, it 
would be more agreeable to himself {Mr. 
Disraeli) if the noble lord would propose 
the resolutions; although, if necessary, he 
(Mr. Disraeli) would not shrink from the 
responsibility of doing ■ so. Lord John 
Bussell considered the question was one 
that ought not to be taken out of the hands 
of her majesty's government, and declined 
the honour of proposing the resolutions. 
After a short discussion, the chancellor of 
the exchequer stated, that he would prepare, 
and place the resolutions upon the table of 
the house a* speedily as possible. 

A special general court of the East 
India Company was held at their house in 
LeadenhaU-street, on the HSth of the 
month, when the following resolution, m 
reference to the two bills and to t ic 
report of the Court of Directors,* 
unanimously adopted:— 

“ That thk Coon concur in the opinion of ihe 
Court of Director®—that neither of the bills now 
♦ Bee preceding pag e - 
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before parliament, is calculated to secure good gnv- 
| eminent tn India j and they accordingly authorise 
| end request tile Court of Birtotors to take such 
measures ns may appear to them advisable for re- 
< siting the passing of either bill through parliament* 
and for introducing into any bill for altering the 
constitution of the government of India, mi eh con- 
! ditione as may promise a system of administration 
calculated to promote the interests of the people of 
India, and to prove conducive to the general wei- 
- fhrt. H 

I 

, On the 20th of April, a series of resola- 
! lions affirm at or y of the policy propost d to 
be adopted in the future government of 
India, were laid upon the table of the Home 
of Commons by 11)e Hight IIon* Benjamin 
Disraeli, who then moved that they should 
be printed for the consideration of members, 
previous to a motion for their adoption as 
a basis for further legislation on Indian, 
affairs. The resolutions were as follow:— 

H I. That ns the territories under the government 
of the Ea&t Indio Company arc by law to remain 
] under such government only ttntil padtiilhcBt shall 
J otherwise provide, this house is of opinion that it is 
i expedient that the transfer of such government to 
! the crown should now take place, in order that the 
i direct superintendence of the whole empire irmy be 
placed under one executive authority. 

M % That for this purpose it is expedient to pro¬ 
vide that her majesty, by one of her principal secre« 
tailes of state, shall nave and perform all the powers 
and duties relating to the government and revenues 
of India which are or may be now exercised and 
j performed by the East India Company* or by the 
Court of Directors or Court of Proprietors of the 
, said Company, either done or with the approbation 
of the commissioners fur the affairs of India, 

u 3. That such secretary of slate shall be respon¬ 
sible for the government of India, ami the transac¬ 
tion of business in the United Kingdom relating 
thereto, in the earn© manner and to the ex¬ 

tent as uny of her majesty^ principal secretaires of 
state or,: responsible in the several departments .aver 
which they preside. 

tm L That, in order to assist such secretary of state 
in the discharge of hb duties, it ha expedient that a 
council be appointed of not less than twelve nor 
more man eighteen members* 

** o. That, in order to secure the greatest amount 
/d knowledge ami experience in tho management of 
the affairs ol India, it is advisable that, tire principal 
portion of the member^ of the council shall have 
served in India for a term of years to be limited by 
statute* 

That, with a view to the efficiency and inde¬ 
pendence of the ooimeil, it Is expedient that it 
should he partly nominated and partly elected, 
t4 1 That the members of the nominated portion 
of the council shall be selected by her majesty, mh 
jeetj an a general rule, to :be qualification above 
expressed, and otic-half, at the least, of the elected 
members shall possess the like qualifications, 

* l 8, Tisat the members of the elected portion ol 
the council shall be chosen by a constituency cSm- 
posed of persona who have previously held military 
commissions or civil appointments m India* in her 
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mnmty'a seines or in that of the government of 
India, or who may possess a direct interest, to an 
amount Co be specified, in some property charged or 
secured on the revenues or territories of jnduh 

4 *S>. Thai tho council shall be presided over by 
the secretary of state, or hv some member of the 
council to be pomimiced by him as vice-president. 

**10. That arrangements shall be mad© from time 
to time, by the secretary of state and the council, for 
the meetings of the council, for the mode of pro¬ 
cedure at such meetings, and for the distribution 
and transaction of business, 

“II. That all despatches* letters, orders, and 
communications shall be addressed to the .secretary 
of state, and shall be open to the inspection of ©very 
member of the council, except such as are now by 
kvv addressed to the secret committee of the Court 
of Directors. 

“ 11 'That the recommendation of persons for 
first appointments shall be made to her majesty by 
the secretary of state, with the concurrence of the 
council ^ and tho game rules shall be observed in 
the making of such recommendations as have been, 
followed by the Court of Directors in the making 
of such appointments. 

“13. That, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
fiLd(?ss of persons for the several appointments for 
which they may be so recommended, the same rules 
for the examination of cadets ami of clerks shall be 
adhered to which are now followed by the Court of 
Directorsr of the East India Company, until the same 
be altered by the secretary of state and council of 
India. 

“14. That provision shall be made for transferring 
to the crown all the retd and personal property of 
the Company, except their capital *u>ck, and the 
dividend thereon, so a a to vest the same in her 
majesty, for the purposes of the government: of India ? 
for continuing the charge on the revenues of India 
alone of the dividend on the capital stock of the 
said Company until the redemption thereof, and of 
alt the territorial and other debts an I engagements 
which arc payable by the Company out of the re¬ 
venues of India; for auditing the accounts of the 
home government of India, under the direction of 
her mfijesi v* treasury ? for laying such accounts 
annually before parliament; and for securing the 
preference given by the 3rd arid 4th William IV. 
to the dividends on the capital stock of the m\d 
Company, and the right of Urn sod Company to de¬ 
mand the redemption of such dividends, and their 
right on the security fund, undimmished and un¬ 
affected by the transfer to the crown of the direct 
government of her majest/a Indian possessions.” 

Tracing the progress of the Indian gov¬ 
ernment question towards a settlement, we 
find, on the 26th of the month, a petition 
wm presented by the Earl of Albemarle, in 
the upper house of parliament, from the 
municipality arid inhabitants of Birming¬ 
ham, praying for the immediate establssh- 
mtmfi of an equitable system of government 
lor India; upon which occasion his lordship 
expressed his entire disapproval of the 
ministerial plan; and said, from all he bud 
road, end all be had heard, he felt quite 
confident that her majesty's ministers were 
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not competent to frame a scheme for the 
government of India which would be satis¬ 
factory to that country, would be compatible 
with the principles of the constitution, mid 
would tend to promote what ought to be 
the whole and sote object of every govern¬ 
ment—namely, the prosperity and welfare 
of the governed* In the course of the 
same evening, the chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer moved that, oil the following Friday, 
the house should resolve itself into a com¬ 
mittee to consider the act of the Queen, 
tt liich provided for the government of India, 
when he would formally propose the resolu¬ 
tions lie had already laid upon the table of 
thr: house. The right honourable gentle- 
man discussed at some length the relative 
merits of the two bills then before the 
house, and naturally gave the palm t.o the 
one introduced by the administration of 
which he was himselfa member; anti, depre¬ 
cating the hostile opinions that bad been 
expressed with reference to it, he urged 
upon the house that, unless an efficient 
council were appointed as provided for in 
his bill, equal in knowledge and experience 
to the Court of Directors, it would be better 
not to disturb the existing machinery.— 
After some severe remarks by Lord Palmer¬ 
ston, Mr. Gladstone said he did not think 
that, aft^er the decision of the house in 
February in favour of terminating the 
existing form of government, for India, the 
best inode of proceed mg was by resolutions, 
which had the effect of making a new com¬ 
mencement of the work. No progress had 
been made in the settling of this question 
since it was first introduced; and Lord Pal¬ 
merston seemed to imply that the present 
session would not see its settlement. Look¬ 
ing at the state of public affairs and of public 
opinion upon this subject, he respectfully 
protested against affirming the motion be¬ 
fore the house. He had heard from Mr. 
Disraeli an ingenious and elaborate defence 
of his bill; but whatever scruples he felt 
towards the measure had not been removed 
by it. In neither plan, however, could he 
any elements of a ge id scheme; and 
there was great difficulty in attempting to 
govern by one people another people sepa¬ 
rated not only by distance, but by blood J 
and by institutions. The Court of Directors 
had been practically a body protective of 
the people of India, and there ought not to 
be a less efficient provision for that object. 
He looked in vain, however, he said, in 
either plan for any protective power that 


could be compared with the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, There should be a protection 
afforded to the people of India against the 
ignorance, error, or indiscretion of the 
people and parliament of England,—Mr, 
Gregory (Galway) said he considered the 
house had not sufficient information to le¬ 
gislate upon the subject; and moved as an 
amendment— tf That at this moment it h 
not expedient to pass any resolutions for 
the future government of India/ 1 The 
amendment was seconded, and gave occa¬ 
sion for a lengthened discussion; but was 
eventually withdrawn. 

The public mind now began to show 
symptoms of weariness with this protracted 
question; and it was by many considered 
peculiarly disgraceful botji to parliament 
and the country, that the House of Com¬ 
mons should have spent half a session in 
working its way to a scheme of Indian 
government, and then break down with a 
confession of its own utter incompetence to 
handle the subject. It was urged, that if 
the change originally proposed was cither 
on important or complex; if it related only 
to tlic construction of a department, or to 
the forms of office, then it would not 
greatly signify whether a bill which few 
understood created for was pressed or post¬ 
poned. But the change originally pro¬ 
posed, and then accepted by all parties in 
the house, was at the same time supremely 
important and perfectly intelligible; being 
simply the transfer of the government of 
India from the East India Company to the 
crown, and the adoption of measures neces¬ 
sary to carry out that change; and it was 
considered, that were the house then, after 
returning again and again to the work, 
and after finally resolving on a course 
especially designed to secure unanimity, 
suddenly to bethink itself that it would bo 
better to do nothing—not only would it 
weaken the hands of the authorities in 
India, and the energies of the arm) in that 
quarter, but the people of India and of the 
whole civilised world would conclude that 
we had at last discovered either our poli¬ 
tical depravity or our national decrepitude. 
Such, it was contended, would have been 
the effect of the course advocated by the 
member for Oxford university. He pro- 
tested against the resolutions and against 
both of the bills, upon the extraordinary 
ground that they provided no protection 
for the people of India against the igno¬ 
rance, Indiscretion, and errors o! the 
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executive, the parliament* and the people of 
this country. In what position, then, it 
i was asked, would these stand before the 
i world were hh views adopted? 

On Friday, the 30th of April, in the 
| House of Commons, on the order of -the 
day being read for going into committee 
upon the resolutions on the government of 
India, an attempt was made to shelve the 
whole subject by Lord H. Vane (South 
Durham); who moved a resolution, “That 
the change of circumstances since the first 
proposal by her majesty’s late advisers, to 
transfer the government of India to the 
crown, renders it inexpedient to proceed fur¬ 
ther with legislation on the subject during 
the present session.” The motion was con¬ 
sistently seconded bv Mr, Gregory (Gal- 
wav), but was strenuously opposed by Lord 
Palmerston* Mr. Mills, Sir F, Baring, Lord 
Stanley, and other influent ini members of 
every shade of political opinion ; and, upon 
a, division, the motion of Lord H. Vane 
was negatived bv 417 to 57; and the house 
went into committee upon the resolutions. 
The chancellor of the exchequer thereupon 
moved—“ That it is expedient to transfer 
• the government of India to the crown.” A 
diseusskm ensued upon the question of ex¬ 
pediency ; in the course of which, the chair- 
1 man of the Board of Directors of the East 
India Company entered at much length 
upon a defence of the Company’s adminis¬ 
tration, and vindicated their rule from im¬ 
putations that Lad been cast upon ifc. 
Ultimately, the first resolution was agreed 
to amid much cheering, and the considera¬ 
tion of the others was postponed. 

By the adoption of this resolution, the 
house was distinctly pledged to legislate for 
the future government of India; and it ad¬ 
dressed itself to the task with apparent 
i earnestness : but before the second resolu¬ 
tion had been formally propounded, an in¬ 
cident in the upper house of parliament, on 
the 7th of May, led to disclosures and 
explanations that had the effect of de¬ 
priving Lord Derby of the advantage of 
the Earl of Ellen borough's services as a 
member of his cabinet, and, at the same 
time, excited a considerable degree of pub¬ 
lic indignation at his conduct. The cir- 
cum stances were as follow :— 

On Thursday, the 6th of May, Earl 
Granville, iu his place in parliament, said 
that it hud come to bis knowledge that the 
right honourable gentleman—the leader of 
the government in the other house—had 
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there stated that: Lord Canning's proclama¬ 
tion from Allahabad, of the 14th of Jit arch, 
addressed to the people of Oude upon the 
reduction of Lucknow, was disapproved <>t 
in, tolo by her majesty's government; and 
he wished to know if that statement had 
the sanction of the colleagues of the right 
honourable gentleman.—The Earl of ElJen- 
borough (president of the council of India), 
in reply, stated that there had been no 
communication whatever between himself 
and the mem hers of the other house as to 
the terms of the answer which had been 
given. The right honourable gentleman 
who had given the answers to which Earl 
Granville referred, had read the letter 
which had been written in regard to that 
proclamation, and was competent to speak 
upon the matter. The proclamation and 
the letter of the government should be hud 
on the table on the following day. 

Accordingly, on Friday, the 8th of May, 
the Earl of Ellenhorough stated to their 
lordships, that he: proposed to place before 
them the proclamation of the governor- 
general to the people of Oude,* a letter 
from the secretary to the government of 
India to the chief commissioner of Oude, 
by which that proclamation was accom- 
pamedjf and extracts of a letter from the 
secret committee of the East India Com¬ 
pany to the governor-general in council. 
On looking carefully through the latter 
document, he found there were a few para¬ 
graphs which it would be inconvenient to 
make public. Those paragraphs would not 
appear; but their lordships might rest 
assured that the substance of the despatch 
would be placed in their hands. Lord 
Ellen borough then moved for the produc¬ 
tion of the papers mentioned. 

Earl Granville hud asked for these papers 
because he thought it was important that 
some explanation should be given by the 
government with regard to the course they 
had thought it right to take upon the 
information of Lord Canning’s despatch 
reaching them. He had heard, since the 
intention to produce the despatch had 
been arrived at, that it had been In 
the bands of independent members of par¬ 
liament, and that a copy of it had been 
shown at the Reform Club Therefore, as 
the noble lord only thought it right now to 
give portions of that despatch, he regretted 
that the government hud not kept the 
other portions of it within thea^own 

* See ante, p. 27$, f IMtl, p®77. 
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bosoms. He (Lord Granville)! in common 
with their lordships, of course only knew 
so much of the circumstances of this pro¬ 
clamation ns had appeared in the public 
prints ; and looking nfc that proclamation ns 
it there appeared, he certainly must say, 
that it seemed to him consistent with the 
principles which Lord Canning had there¬ 
tofore carried out. He must add, that the 
proclamation appeared to him to place a 
strong weapon in the hands of the govern¬ 
ment, by means of which they might use 
their influence upon those of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Oudc who might be disposed to 
stand out, but who yet, upon a force of 
this kind being brought into operation 
against them, would rather trust to the 
clemency of the government than run the 
risk of the confiscation of their estates. 
But what he wished most particularly was 
this—to he understood m not in any way 
venturing to express any approval or dis¬ 
approval of the proclamation—in fact, he 
could not properly do so, for he was per¬ 
fectly unacquainted with the circumstances 
of the case, except as they appeared in 
unauthorised sources of information. The 
public prints state that the proclamation 
was accompanied by instructions from Lord 
Cituning as to the mode of putting it into 
force: He presumed that those instruc¬ 
tions would bo placed before them; and he 
considered the course adopted by the gov¬ 
ernment altogether unprecedented. They 
had not merely passed censure on the con¬ 
duct of Lord Canning hastily, and, as he 
thought, without full information even be¬ 
fore they had received an official copy of 
the document; but had promulgated in 
England {whence it would at once he for¬ 
warded to India) their own secret despatch, 
with which even the directors of the Com¬ 
pany Imd only been made acquainted that 
morning. The consequences, he appre¬ 
hended, would he the resignation of the 
governor*general—an event, in ids opinion, 
fraught with serious injury to India, as 
depriving that country of the services of a, 
statesman who had, under most peculiar 
circumstances, displayed consummate skill, 
and acquired among the nations an exalted 
reputation for justice and firmness.—-The 
Lad of Derby explained the principles on j 
which the government had acted. They 
believed that the proclamation, which 
threatened an almost general confiscation 
of the land in On tie, would drive the great 
landowners to despair, and tend to exas- ! 
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perate and prolong the contest in that 
province. The inhabitants of Glide ought 
not to be treated like mutinous sepoys. In 
writing to Lord Canning, however, they 
had studiously avoided using any expres¬ 
sion calculated to necessitate his resigna¬ 
tion, They had not even required him to 
recall his proclamation; simply intimating 
their wish that, in acting upon it, lie should 
to a wide extent mitigate its severity,—The j 
Duke of Argyll believed the government 
had fully admitted the principle that the 
i government of India should be in India, 
yet it had taken the first opportunity to 
throw over the governor-general, and that 
in the most offensive manner.—The Earl of 
Ellenborough remarked, as to the despatch 
being in the hands of certain members of 
parliament, that it had been given to Earl 
Granville, at his own request, as an act of 
courtesy. In the course the government 
had taken, it had been influenced more by 
regard to the welfare of India than con¬ 
sideration for Lord Canning. No govern¬ 
ment deserved to stand a day that did uofc 
mark with disapprobation the general con¬ 
fiscation of land threatened by the procla¬ 
mation. He did not desire the return of 
Lord Canning, neither did he fear it; the 
government would not have done its duty 
had it acted otherwise.—Earl Grey strongly 
condemned the course taken by the govern¬ 
ment; and, rejecting the idea that it waa 
the attempt of a weak ministry to obtain a 
little cheap popularity by a few well-turned 
phrases in favour of justice and moderation, 
could only ascribe if to some extraordinary 
inadvertence it was impossible to explain. 
—The motion was then affirmed, and the 
papers in question were eventually laid 
upon the table. 

The proclamation of the govern or-gene¬ 
ral, with the letter accompanying it to the 
commissioner of Oude, are inserted in ac¬ 
cordance with their respective dates.* The 
secreL condemnatory despatch of Lord El- ( 
lenborough, in extenio, was m follows;— 


The Secret Committee of the Cmri of Director & of 
the JZatit India Company to the Gorermr*$enert*i 
of India in Council 

« April mh t ism 

H Our tatter of the 24th of March, 1858, will have | 
put you in possession of our general views with 
respect to the treatment of the people in the event^ 
of the evacuation of hue know by the ert emy. 

On the 12th Instant, we received from you a 
copy of the letter, dated the 3rd td March, address*^ 
by jour secretary to the secretory to the chief 
1 Etao po. 267 and 277, ante, 
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commissioner in Oude, which letter enclosed a copy 
of the proclamation to l>n issued by thcfchief com- 
missioner, ns ^cn os the British troops should hare 
command of the city of Lucknow, nntl conveyed In¬ 
struction* as to the manner in which ha was to act 
with respect to different classes of persons, in exe¬ 
cution of the views of the governor-general, 

11 3. The people of QutU? will see only the procla¬ 
mation, 

** t. That authoritative expression of the will of 

tlic government informs the people that rix persona, 
who are named as having been steadfast m their 
allegiance, are henceforward the sole hereditary 
proprietore nf the lands they held when Oud# came 
under British rule, subject only to such moderate 
assessment as may be imposed upon them; that 
others in whose favour like claims may be estab¬ 
lished w ill have conferred upon them a proportionate 
measure of reward and honour; and that with these 
exceptions the proprietary right in the soil of the 
province is confiscated.to the British government, 
i{ 5. W© cannot but express to you our apprehen¬ 
sion that this decree, pronouncing the disinherison 
of a people, w ill throw- difficulties almost instirnnount- 
able in the way f the re-establish merit of peace* 

41 6, tVe in under the impression that the war in 
Dude has derived much id its popular character 
from the rigorous manner in which, without regard 
tv? what the chief landholders had become accus¬ 
tomed to consider &s their rights, the summary 
settlement had, in a large portion of lbs province, 

! been carried out by your officers* 

11 7. The landholders of India arc as much at¬ 
tached to the soil occupied by their ancestors, 
and are as sensitive wjrh respect to the rights in 
the soil they deem thvinaelves to possess, ok the 
occupiers of land in any country of which we have a 
knowledge* 

** 8* Whatever may be t our ultimate and undis¬ 
closed intentions, your proclamation will appear to 
deprive the great body of the people of all hope 
upon the subject most dear to tuenv as individuals, 
while the substitution of our rule for that of their 
native sovereign, has naturally excited against us 
whatever they may have of national feeling* 

** 9. Wo cannot but m justice consider that those 
\ who resist vUr authority in Otcdo r are under ten/ 
•mt circumstances from those who hare acted 
against us in provinces which have been long under 
our gotemment 

14 10. We dethroned the king of Otide, and took 
possession of hit knu/dort, by virtue of a treaty which 
had been subsequently modified by another treaty* 
under which lutd U been held to be in Jfrce, the 
course tee adopted could not hare been lawfulhj 
pursued; hut ire hdd that it was not in force, 
although the fact of its ml haring hem rat fed in 
England, as regarmd the provision on tcl ick we rely 
for our just if ration, had not been p for hasty made 
known to the king of Dude. 

“ II, That sovereign, and hu ancestors, had been 
uniformly faithj'ul to their treaty engagements with 
however ill they map have governed their subjects. 

I “ 12, They had more than once assisted us in our 
dijfmdtm, and mt a suspicion had ever been enter¬ 
tained of any hostile disposition on their part towards 
oar government. 

11 13. Saddenly the people saw their king taken 
from amongst them, ami oar administration sub¬ 
stituted for his, which, however had, was at least 
1 native ; and this sudden change of government tens 
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immediately followed by a summary settlement of 
the revenue t which, in a very consider oils portion of 
the province, deprived the most injhteniwl landholders i 
of what they deemed to la their property; of what 
certainty had long given Wealth,, and distinction, and 
power to their families. 

11 Id, We must admit that, under these circum- 
stances, the hostilities which have been carried cn 
in Dude have rather the character of legitimate war 
than that of rebellion, and that the people of Oud© 
should rather be regarded with indulgent con¬ 
sideration than made the objects of a penalty ex¬ 
ceeding in extent and in severity almost any which 
ban Wen recorded in history m inflicted upon a 
subdued nation* 

14 13* Other conquerors, when they have succeeded* 
in overcoming resistance, have excepted a few per¬ 
sons as still deserving of punishment* but have, 
with a gene roue policy, extended their clemency to 
the great body of the people. , 

14 16. You have acLed upon a different principle* | 
Yoii have reserved a few as deserving of special i 
favour, and you have struck with what they will 
ice! ns the severest of punishment the mass of the 
inhabitants of the country, 

“ 17. We cannot but "think that the precedents 
from which you have departed will appear to have 
been conceived in a spirit of wisdom superior to that 
which appears in the precedent you have made. 

“18* We desire that you will mitigate in practice 
the stringent severity of the decree of enntimtion j 
you have issued against the land holders of Dude, 

11 Iff* We desire to see British authority in India 
rest upon the willing obedience of a contented 
people ; there cannot be contentment where there is 
a general confiscation* 

14 20. Government cannot long hi maintained by 
any force in a country where the whole people la 
rendered hostile by a sense of wrong: and if it 
were possible so to main tain it* it would not be a 
consummation to be desired/ 1 

Tu Ike copy of the despatch laid before 
the Rouse of Lords, the paragraphs in 
italic* (9 to 13, inclusive) were omitted ; but 
it happened that, in the copy presented 
to the House of Commons by the secretary 
to the Board of Control, the despatch had 
been given mi mutilated; and hence the 
double dilemma in which ministers were 
placed by the inadvertency of two of their 
colleagues* In addition to the papers laid 
<>u the table by Lord Ellen borough, the 
following copy of a letter from the secret 
committee of the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, to the governor-gen¬ 
eral of India in council, relative to the 
policy to be pursued towards the natives of 
provinces lately in a state of hostility, was 
also produced:— 

The Secret Committee of the Court of Directors 
of the Jdist India Company to the Governor-gen¬ 
eral of India in Council. 

“ March 24th, 1858, 

“ The telegram from Calcutta, dated the 22nd ulL, 
which, arrived this morning, conveys Intelligence 
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of th<- concentration of the forte tv; for the tom- 
mmulerriti-chief, and of that under Jung Brim- 
door, npnn Luritaowj ami we trust we it my in¬ 
dulge th-y expectation th«t, ere this, th^t city has 
been evacuated by the reMa, and that no eon- 
ridemble corps remain* unites! against m in the 
field* 

* £. Tf this happy result should have been attained, 
it will be very satisfactory to us to learn that you 
have deemed yourself sufficiently strong to be 
enabled to act towards the people with the gen* 
erosily as well as the justice which ere congenial to 
the British character, 

**#■ Crimes have been committed agfliTiattiB which 

it, would be a crime to forgive, and tome large 
exceptions there must be, of the persons guilty of 
such crimes, from any net of amnesty which could 
he grafted ; but it mutt be us impossible es it 
w.puTa he abhorrent from our feelings £o inflict the 
extreme penally which the law' might strictly award 
upon uli who bare swerved from tltrir allegiance, 

“4. To ns it appears that, whenever open resis¬ 
tances shall have ceased, it would be prudent, in 
aw arding punisliment, rather to follow the practice 
which prevails after the conquest of a country vyhlefi 
has defended itself to the last by desperate war. 
than that which may perhaps be lawfully adopted 
after iht suppression of mutiny and rebellion—such 
acts always being exmfrted kom forgiveness or 
mi tig alien of punishment ns have exceeded the 
Ibsens? of legitimate hostilities. 

While wo may be unable to forget the in- 
Bmlty which, during the last ten months, has per¬ 
vaded the army aud a large portion of the people, 
we should at the same lime, remember the previous 
fidelity of a bundled years, and no conduct ourselves 
towards those who have erred as to remove thrir 
delusions and their fears, and re-establish, If we 
can, that confidence; which was so long the founda¬ 
tion of our power. 

“6* It would be desirable that in every cane the 
disarming of a district, cither by the seizure of arms 
nr by their surrender, should precede the applies! tiort 
to it of any amnesty; but there may be cireum- 
stances which would reader expedient a different 
course of proceeding* Upon these exceptional cases 
ytm and the officers acting under your orders must 
decide. 

*'7* The disarming of a district having been 
effected, with exceptions under your license in favour 
of native gendririert whose feelings of honour would 
be affected by bring deprived f the privilege of 
wearing arms, and of any other persons in whom 
you ntjbj confide, we think the possession of arms 
should be punished In every case by a severe 
penalty j hut unless the possession of urnii should be 
combined with other acts leading to the couehmon 
that they were retained for the perpetration of 
crimen, t&t penalty should not be death* Of cout>:c 
the possession of arms by English mtu must always 
remain lawful. 

11 8* Death haa of Jate been too common a punish- 
meat. It lose?; whatever terror it might otherwise 
have when so mdrMiriimri&teiy applied; bm, in i 
fact, In India there is not commonly a fear of death T f 
although diere ever muxt be a feur of pain. 

" lh In every amnestied district the ordinary ad- | 
mitmtrarioii of the law should, m. soon us possible, 1 
be restored, 

41 10 In carrying these views into execution* you 
may meet with obstructions from those wlu>, mad- t 
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ilerted by the sconce they have witnessed, may 
desire to substitute their own policy for that of the 
government; hut per ^tr firmly in doing what 
you may think rights make those who would coun¬ 
teract you feri that you are resolved to rule, and 
that you will be served by none who will not obey. 

41 H. Acting in this spirit, you may rely upon our 
unqualified support*’ 1 

This letter, it will be observed, refers to 
events in March, ft!ready recorded in pre¬ 
vious chapters of this work ;* but, for ob¬ 
vious reasons, its existence W* unknown 
to the public, until produced in obedience 
to a resolution of the House of Lords in 
Mm 1658 , 

On Monday, the 10th of May, the Otide 
proclamation and the secret despatch (Lord 
Ellen borough's, of the 19th of April, 1858) 
again came under discussion in tlie House 
of Lords; and the Earl of Shaftesbury gave 
notice that, on the following Friday, he 
would move a resolution coodetenfttonr of 
the publication of the secret despatch of the 
government to Viscount Canning, The 
indignation excited by the umvordiy at¬ 
tempt to insult the governor-general and 
paralyse iris efforts, was not confined to the 
House of Lords only. The measure was 
felt by the country as unwise and uncalled 
for, and prompted rather by personal 
motives than by a consideration for the 
interests of India. The expression of pub¬ 
lic dissatisfaction was general f and notice of 
a vote of censure upon the government, on 
account of the secret despatch, was given 
in the Commons on, the 10th of May, by 
Mr. Cardwell, the .member for the city of 
Oxford, 

A further-complication of the difficulty 
m which government bad become entangled 
iu this matter, was occasioned by a state¬ 
ment of Lord Granville, that the late presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control (Mr, Vernon 
Smith) had, some time previous, received b 
private letter from the governor-gene rah iu 
which his lordship stated, that he con¬ 
sidered \m proclamation to the people of 
Gude required an explanatory despatch; 
but that, owing to the great prepare of 
business, he had nut been able then to semi 
it. This com m uni cation, from inadvertence 
or design, had been withheld by the late 
president from his successor at the Board 
of Com fro 1; and Lord Ellen borough and 
the present government felt they had just 
grounds of complaint at the uumual re¬ 
serve, by which, it wua con tend eel, the noble 
» S<* ante, pp.270; 2T6; 27S. 
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ear! had been plficod in n iftlse position 
witb respect to the governor-general^ pro- 
damatkm; and the occasion was 'seised to 
divert at least a portion of the popular 
censure from the existing government. 

On Tuesday, the 11 tb of May, the Glide 
proclamation, the secret despatch con¬ 
demning it, and the private letter from 
Lord Canning to Ml Vernon Smith, again 
became the subjects of a discussion in the 
House of Lords, which derived additional 
interest from an announcement mode by 
the Earl of EUeuborough, that he had 
tendered the resignation of his office, as 
president of the ludia Board, to her ma¬ 
jesty, aiid that it had been accepted* His 
lordship was succeeded in office by Lord 
Stanley* 

The vote of ccn&ure of which notice had 
been given by Lord Shaftesbury* was em¬ 
bodied in the following resolution*, which 
were moved by the noble ea*l da the 14th 
of May 

"1. That it appears from papers laid upon the 
nbte i f this house, that a despatch has been nd- 
dresfiad by the secret coin mine* of the Court of 
Directors to the governor-geti ?ral of India, dis- 
apmovlng a proclamation which the govern or-gen¬ 
eral Had informed the Court he intended to issue 
fitter the fall of Lucknow, 

i* 2, That it is known only from intelllgeace that 
has reached this country by correspondence pub¬ 
lished in newspapers, that the intended proclamation 
has been issued, and with on important mod ilicaiion, 
no official account of this proceeding having yet 
been received; thut this house Is therefore still 
without full information ?is to the grounds on which 
Lord Canning has acted? and hi* answer tojthe 
objections made to his intended proclamation in the 
despatch of the ee&et committee cannot be received 
for several weeks* 

u 3, That under these circumstances this house is 
im&hle to form a judgment cm the proclamation 
issv d hv Lord Canning, but thinks it right to 
express its disapprobation of the premature pub¬ 
lication by her majesty's ministers of the despatch 
addressed to the governor-general, since this public 
condemnation of hb conduct is calculated to weaken 
the authority of the governor-general of India, and 
to encourage those who are no w in arms against 
this country." 

In i;b^ rt is mission that ensued, Lord 
Ellen borough vindicated the course be had 
taken and the language adopted, for which 
he claimed the entire responsibility, and 
deprecated further reference to the subject 
in the existing state of Indian affairs. 
Several peers spoke for nul against the 
resolutions, which ultimately werfe rejected 
by a majority of nine. 

On Priflnv, the 14th, Mr. Card well, pur- 
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suant to notice, moved his condemnatory 
resolution as follows :— 

u That; this house, whilst in its present state of 
Information it abstain^ from expressing an opinion 

on the policy of any proclamation which may have 
been issued by the govern or-general of India, in 
relation to Dale, has seen with regret end wiiom 
apprehension ihrit her majesty^ government have 
addressed to the governor-general, through the 
secret committee of the Court of Directors, find 
have published, a despatch condemning in strong 
termfl the conduct of the governor-general j and n 
of opinion that, such u course on the part of the 
government must tend, in the present circumstances 
of India, to produce the most prejudicial effect* by 
weakening the authority of the govern or-gen era 3, 
and encouraging the further resistance of those who 
are in arms against ns,' 1 

A very animated debate followed, an 
amendment being moved by Mr* Pilhvyn 
(Swansea). 

11 That the house generally approves of Lord 
Canning** policy up to the thne of the Oude pro¬ 
clamation, and is satisfied with the firmness and 
judgment he has evinced during the crisis in Indsa j 
hut declines to give any opinion upon the proclama¬ 
tion itself until h has had further inform a tion on the 
state of Oude when it was issued, and also Lord 
Canning's reasons for issuing it " 

The discussions of the resolutions ami 
amendment was continued during the sit¬ 
tings of the 14th, 15th, 17th* 30th, and 
31st i and then, by the consent of all par¬ 
ties, both were withdrawn without any 
result whatever, other than that the con¬ 
sideration of the resolutions which were to 
form the basis of future legislation for the 
government of India* was thereby unneces¬ 
sarily and mischievously retarded. 

On the 38th of May, the following letter 
of instructions from the Court of Directors 
to the governor-general in. council* was pre- i 
seated to parliament, and ordered to be 
printed. It apparently referred to the pro- 
el amation and correspondence respecting 
Oude,* and to the letter of the secret com¬ 
mittee of the Court of Directors, dated the 
24th of Marcb.f 

« May 6th, 18.58. 

11 1. "You will have received, hy tiie mail of the 
2Sih of March, a letter from the secret committee, 
which has since been hid before us, respecting die 
policy which it becomes you to pursue towards those 
natives of India who have recently been in arms 
against the authority of the British government, 

“2. That letter emphatically cOnllrme the [ tn\- 
ciplcs which you have already adopted, os set forth 
in youc circular of the 3kt of July, 18,37, by im- 
pmasing upon you the propriety of pursuing, ftft'.r 
the conquest of the revolted provinces, a course of 

* See ante, pp, 278 and 278, f jT&mL p, 450. 
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policy distinguish ?& by n wise and discriiruhftting 
generosity, You are exhorted to temper justice 
with tuercy j and, except In cases of extreme crimi¬ 
nality, to grant an amnesty to the vanquished. In 
the sentiments expressed by the secret committee 
we entirely concur. While there are some crintea 
which humanity calls upon you to tranisH with the 
utnvos. severity, there are others of a less aggra¬ 
vated character which it wnuid be equally unjust 
and impolitic not to pardon and tp forget 

14 3. The offences with which you will be called 
upon to deal axe of three different kinds. First, 
high crimes, instigated by malice prepense, ami 
aggravated by treachery and cruelty. Secondly, 
offences the results rather of weakness than of 
malice, into which it is believed that many have 
been drawn by the contamination of example, by 
the fear of opposing themselves to their more 
powerful countrymen, or by the belief that they 
novo been compromised by "the ocU of their aaso- 
ciam, rather than by any active desire to embarrass 
the existing government. And, thirdly, offences of 
ft less positive character* amounting to little more 
than pastbra connivance at evil, or at most, to the 
act of giving such assistance to the rebels as, if not, 
given, would have been forcibly extorted, mid 
which, in many caaea, it would have been death to 
refuse to bodies of licentious and exasperated 
mutineers. 

i4 4* It is the first only of these offences, the per¬ 
petrators of which, ami their accomplices, it will 
bt your duty to visit with the severest penalty 
which you can inflict j and it in, happily, in sum 
cases of exceptional atrocity that you will have the 
lease difficulty in proving both the commission of 
the offence and the identity of the offender. In 
the other cases you might oh a be left in doubt* 
not only of the extent of the offence committed* but 
of its actual commission by the accused pvraons; 
and, although we are aware that the retribution 
which may be righteously inflicted upon the guilty 
may be in some measure restricted by too much 
nicety of specification, and that, hi dealing with so 
large a mass of crime, it is difficult to avoid the 
commission of some acts of individual injustice, we 
may still express our desire that tike utmost rcxer* 
tion may be made to confine, within the smallest 
possible compass, these cases of uncertain proof and 
dubious identity, oven though your re tributary mea* 
Bures should thus fall short of what in stri* justice 
might be inflicted. 

44 5, As soon a* you have suppressed the active 
hostility of the enemy, your first, care will be the 
restoration of public "confidence, l r will be vour 
privilege, when the disorganised provinces shall no 
longer be convulsed by ini tstinja disorder, to set an 
example of toleration and forbearance towards the 
subject people, and to endeavour, by every means 
consistent with the security of the British empire in 
the Fiest, to allay the irritation and suspicion which, 
if suffered :.o retain possession of the minds of the 
rmtive and European inhabitants of the country, 
will eventually lead to nothing le&s calamitous than 
a war of races. 

u fl. In dealing with the people of Dude, you will 
doubtless bo moved hy spedn 1 considerations of 
justice and of policy. Throughout the recent con¬ 
test we have ever regarded such of the inhabitants 
of that country as* riot being sepoys or pensioners 
of our own army, have been in arms against us, as 
an exceptional cla^s, They cannot be considered at 


traitors, or oven rebels - for they had not pledged 
their fidelity to u* T and they had scarcely become 
ouv subjects. Many, by the introduction of ft new 
system of government, bed necessarily been de¬ 
prived of the maintenance they had latterly en¬ 
joyed ; and others feared that the speedy loss of 
their means of subsistence must follow from the 
•smite course. It was natural that such persons 
should avail themselves of the opportunity pre¬ 
sented by the distracted state of the country, to 
strike a blow for the restoration of the native rule, 
under which the permitted disorganisation of the 
country had so long been to them a source of un¬ 
lawful profit. Neither the disbanded soldier* of the 
late native government, nor the great talooktUre 
and their retainers, were under any obligation of 
fidelity to our government for benefits conferred 
upon them. You would be justified, tlieroforc, in 
dealing with them ns you would with a foreign 
enemy* and in censing to consider them objects of 
punishment after they have once laid down their 
arms, 

%i l. Of these a .rtm they must for ever be de¬ 
prived. You will doubtless, in proven tion of this 
object, address yourself, in the first instance, to the 
G*«e of the great lalookdars, who ao successfully 
defied the late government* and many of whom, 
with large bodies of armed men, appear to have 
aided the effort* of the mutinous soldiery of the 
Bengal army. The destruction of the fortified 
uirongholds of these, powerful landholders, the for¬ 
feiture of their remaining guns, the disarming and 
disbanding of their followers, will be among your 
first works. But, whilst you are depriving this in¬ 
fluential and once dangerous class of people of their 
power of openly resisting your authority, you will, 
we have rtn doubt, exert yourselves by every poa- 
Bible means to reconcile them to British rile, airl 
encourage them* by liberal arrangements made in 
accordance with ancient usages, to become iadus- 
Irious agriculturists* and ti> employ In the cultiva¬ 
tion of the soU the men who* as artutu retainers, 
have so long wasted the substance of their masters, 
md desolated the hind, Wc beltevo that these 
kiidbokkrs may bo taught that their holdings will 
bn morn profitable to them under a strong govern¬ 
ment, capable of maintaining the pence of thy 
country, and severely punishing agrarian outrages, 
than under one vkich perpetually invites, by iU 
weakness, the ruinous Arbitration of the n word. 

** 8. Having thus endeavoured, on the re-estab¬ 
lish ment of the authority of the British government 
in Guile, to reassure tlie great lamlholdm, you will 
proceed to consider, in the same spirit of toleration 
and forbearance, the condition of the great body of 
tho pcopb. You will bear m mind that it is neces¬ 
sary , hi a transition state from me government to 
another, to deal tenderly with existing usages, and 
sometimes even with existing abuses. All precipi¬ 
tate reforms are dangerous. It is often w iser even 
to to km to evil for a time than to alarm and tr> 
irritate the rttind* of the people by the sudden in¬ 
troduction of changes which time can alone teach 
them to appreciate, or even, perhaps, to understand* 
Yon will be* capecin3Iy careful, in the r-.adjustment 
of tho fiscal system of the province, to avoid the 
imposition of unaccustomed £**£*« whether f n* 
general or of a local character, pressing heavily upon 
the industrial resources, und affecting the daily com- 
forts of the people. We do not estimate the suc¬ 
cessful administration of a niwly-aaquirud province 
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according to the financial results of the fir*t few 
years. At &ucn a lime, wo should *otWmur to 
'conciliate the people by wise concessions and to do 
nothing to encourage the belief that the British 
government is more covetous of revenue than the 
native ruler whom it baa supplanted/' 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, the 
1st of June, Earl Granville observed, that 
it had been stated by a member of her 
majesty's government, that ft telegraphic 
message bad been sent to Lord Canning 
subsequent to the resignation of Lord 
E lien borough, conveying an assurance that 
the former nobleman, jn his important posi¬ 
tion of governor-general of India, should 
receive the support of her majesty's govern¬ 
ment; mid he (Lord Granville) wished to 
know if there would be any objection to the 
production of that communication* He 
also desired to know whether the govern¬ 
ment had any objection to the production 
of the vote of confidence of the directors of 
the East India Company, transmitted to 
Lord Canning, and of the despatch covering 
that vote ? With regard to the first ques¬ 
tion, the Earl of Derby said, the only 
communication that had taken pi ace whs 
contained in a teh: graphic message scut by 
him to Lord Canning, with a view to its 
overtaking the mail which hail gone out on 
the 10th of May* It was a personal com¬ 
munication; because he bad no right to 
enter into my official communication with 
Lord Canning* In that communication, he 
informed hii n of the change that had taken 
place in the government by the resignation 
of Lord Ellen borough; the regret of the 
government that the secret despatch which 
his noble friend had addressed to him had 
been made public; and expressed the deter¬ 
mination of the government te give him 
the most cordial support in their power* It 
also expressed the hope of the government, 
that while they approved the policy laid down 
j in the secret despatch of the 10th of April, 
Lord Canning would not in practice find it 
greatly to differ from the policy recom¬ 
mend ‘d by his (Lord Derby's) noble Friend 
in the former despatch* It would not be 
I possible to produce tbe private corn man ica- 
| lion allurLd to; but with regard to the 
despatch, and the rote of confidence passed 
by the Court of Directors, there would not 
be the least objection to lay those on the 
tublc immediately* 

The following are the documents re¬ 
ferred to by Lord Granville upon this occa-1 
mu ;— 
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** Political Department, May 18th (No. 2). 

“ Our Givveraor-geTiera! of India in Council. i 
“1* The secret committee 1ms communicated to 
m tbe goVernor-genci-id^ secret letter, dated the 
6th of March, 1&58, with ha enclosures, cofigiftCbif: 
of a letter addre- d to the ebW commissioner of 
Glide, dated the 3rd of March, and of the prochma- 
Hotx referred to therein, which was to be issued by 
Sir James Outturn lo the chiefs and inhabitants of 
Oude aa soon as the British troop? should have pos¬ 
session or command of the city of Lucknow. 

u 2. We have nUo received communication of the 
letter addressed to your government by the secret 
committee, under date the I Oth of April last, on the 
subject of the draught of the proclamation. 

H* Our political letter of the 5th of May has 
apprised you of our strong sense of the distinction 
which ought to be maintained between the revoked 
sepoys and the chiefs and people of Chide, and the 
comparative indulgence with which, equally from 
justice and policy* the insurgents of that country 
(other than sepoys) ought to be regarded. In ac¬ 
cordance with these views, we entirely approve the 
guarantee of life and honour given by the proposed 
rodamation to all talookJars, chiefs, ami hnd- 
olders, with their follower?, who should make 
immediate submission, surrender their arms, and 
obgy the orders of the British government, provided 
they have not participated In the murder ‘of Eng¬ 
lishmen or Englishwomen/ 

tl 4. We are prepared to learn that in publicly 
declaring that, with the exception of the lands of 
six persons who had been steadfast in their alle¬ 
giance, the proprietary right in the soil of the pro¬ 
vince was confiscated to the British government* the 
governor-general intended no morn than to reserve 
to himself entire liberty of action, and ^to givn the 
character of mercy to the confirmation of all rights 
not prejudicial to the public welfare, the owners of 
which might not, by their conduct, have excluded 
themed vos fro: j indulgent consideration. 

11 5. Hts lordship must have been well aware that 
tbe words of the proclamation, without the com¬ 
ment on it which we trust was speedily afforded by 
your aetkma, must have produced the expectation of 
much more general and indiscriminate dispossession 
than could have been consistent with justice or with 
policy. We shall doubtless be informed, in due 
course, of the reasons jvbich induced the governor- 
general to employ those terms, and of the mean a 
which, we presume, have been taken of making 
known In uudo the merciful character which, we 
assume, must still belong to your views. In tbe 
meantime, it is duo to the governor-general that we 
should exprm our entire reliance that, on this ha on 
former occasions, it has been hia firm resolution to 
show to all whose crimes are not too great for any 
indulgence, the utmost degree of leniency consistent 
with the early restoration and firm maintenance of 
lawful authority, 

N We accordingly have to inform you that, on 
receiving comm uni cation of the paper*! now acknow¬ 
ledged. the Court of Directum pawed the following 
resolution 

41 * Eesolvud,—That, in reference to the despatch 
from the secret committee to the governor-general 
of India, dated the 19th ulL, with Ihc documents 
therein. alluded to, and this day laid before the 
Court Directors, this Court desires to express its 
continued confidence in the governor-general (Lord 
Canning), and its conviction that bin measures for 
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the pacification of Glide and the other disturbed 
districts iu India* will be characterised by a gene¬ 
rous policy, and by the utmost clemency that is 
found to be consistent with the satisfactory accom¬ 
plishment. of that important object/— We are, &c., 

Ji F, Cobeik, 

(( W. h East wick ,’ k &o. 

The adjourned debate, i n committee, ou 
the Indian resolutions was resumed on 
Monday, the 7th of June, and continued, 
at intervals, until Thursday, the 17tli of 
the month, when, with several amendments, 
they were reported to the house, and leave 
was given to bring in a bill for the future 
government of India. 

With regard to the proceedings of gov¬ 
ernment and the legislature in reference to 
this important subject, as they were con¬ 
nected with the several propositions of the 
late and existing government, the following 
remarks of the' times very succinctly ex¬ 
pressed the popular opinion* That journal, 
ill an editorial article of the 21st of June, 
observed—* r For the third time we hate 
come to a full stop in the matter of Indian 
legislation, and found ourselves compelled 
to begin over again. Lord Palmerston's 
bill could not get on because Lord Palmer¬ 
ston was turned out of office; Lord Derby's 
bill could not get on because of its intrinsic 
absurdity; and now the resolutions, that 
were to have settled every thing, have come 
to a dead lock, and cannot by any means 
he induced to carry us a single step further. 
The waste of time that lias been incurred 
is, we believe, unexampled, even in the 
annals of that most apt contrivance for the 
expenditure of human life—the House of 
Commons* It is now more thru two 
months since the infelicitous ingenuity of 
Lord John ltussell originated the clever 
scheme of stopping short in the middle of 
a bill, in order to settle, if possible, by a 
collateral investigation, what the contents of 
that bill ought to be. The thing was done 
md decided on at once by one of those 
sudden and impulsive movements which 
have made the present House of Commons 
the wonder, if not always the admiration, 
of its'constituents, With the same kind of 
dash with which it threw out the late 
ministry and fell spontaneously to pieces 
ou the proposition, to censure Lord felieu- 
borough's despatch? the House of Commons, 
which had previously allowed the introduc¬ 
tion of two bills, rtsolved by acclamation to 
drop them both, in order to relieve itself 
from the definiteness of the issue involved, 
and to expatiate freely an the wider field of 


resolution. Everybody, except the house 
itself, saw at once the full effect of such a 
step. It relieved the government from ail 
responsibility, and threw it upon the house 
at large. It was to go into committee on a 
bill the principle of which had not been 
decided upon. It was to come to a number 
of decisions; none of which were final or 
binding, and every one of which might be 
reconsidered whenever the real time for 
settling matters arrived. It gave tempting 
opportunity for delay, and encouraged, to 
au unprecedented extent, the faculty of 
wandering as far as possible from the point 
in debate. However, the price has now 
been paid. We have lost two months of 
the session. We hav§ filled onr columns to 
repletion with long and irrelevant speeches. 
Let us sec what we have got in exchange. 
That the government was to be vested in 
the crown and placed in the hands of a 
responsible minister was conceded before 
the debate began? so that on that point 
there was no difference on either side. 
The resolutions embodying these two propo¬ 
sitions were therefore merely formal, and 
made no advance whatever. The first point 
decided was, that the new council should 
not be 1c * than twelve, nor more than 
fifteen—a whimsical conclusion by which 
nobody feels himself bound, and which will 
probably be more heartily contested than 
my point in the forthcoming bill. The 
house will very likely adhere to the deci¬ 
sion at which it has arrived; but the debate 
will only furnish new grounds for argu¬ 
ment, and provide the advocates of the 
smaller and of the larger number with 
better and more accurate knowledge of the 
strength and weakness* of their respective 
positions, and equip them with new anus 
for attack and defence. Not much has 
been gained, therefore, either in point of 
time or know ledge by affirming this propo¬ 
sition, the narrow limits of which give it au 
air of pedantry and dogmatism ridiculously 
inconsistent with its really tentative and 
indeterminate character. The next propo¬ 
sition which the house has established is, 
that part of the members of the council 
shall be nominative and part elective. This 
proposition was accepted by the house in a 
lit of enthusiastic devotion to the will of 
the minister, which, we must spy, he hflwl 
scarcely earned* Lord Ellen borough's bill, 
as our readers will recollect, contained two 
methods of election—one by five chosen 
parliamentary constituencies, the other by 
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preference shareholders in stock ami rail¬ 
ways, nuerehauts, Indian officials, and foO 
forth. In this respect the bill differed m 
widely as possible from the council proposed 
by Lord Palm erst on* which was wholly 
nominated by the crown. The first wave 
that broke over the ministerial ship carried 
away the five constituencies, to appear no 
more; and it soon became evident that the 
proposed Indian constituency was utterly 
repugnant to almost every one. its own 
proposers and advocates not excluded. 
What, then, was to be done? Formally to 
reject the elective principle was to destroy 
almost the whole difference between the 
resolutions and L*ord Palmerston's bill, and 
to ridpxit that a second time government 
bad failed in finding the right principle* 
and, in its eagerness to find grounds of dif¬ 
fer ene a from its antagonists, had taken up 
an u n tenable p os \ tio u. On th e o the r h an d, 
to retain the words as they stood* threw 
upon government the duty of finding some 
species of election—an undertaking which 
held out no chance of success. The gov* 
eminent were perplexed between admitting 
themselves to be wholly wrong. and taking 
up a position which they could not support. 
Candour pleaded for the one course, pride 
and consistency for the other. The govern¬ 
ment did not hesitate, having made up its 
mind to give up the elective principle, to 
obtain from the house a pledge that it 
should lie carried out. This answered very 
well for one evening, and the affirmation of 
the principle was carried by a large majority, 
run id tremendous cheers. From that mo¬ 
rn eni the fate of the resolutions was sealed. 
The home could not be asked to rescind 
what it had done, and neither it nor the 
ministry had the slightest idea of giving 
effect to the proposition which they had 
affirmed. Here, then, things had arrived 
at a point where it was possible to go no 
further without contradicting what had 
been decided upon, The manner ia which 
ministers met this untoward position, was 
to sketch out a scheme of alternate nomi¬ 
nation and edf-eleetion., and, without ven¬ 
turing to propose it, to proceed to resolu¬ 
tions on different and loss important matters. 
Then the patience of the house at last gave 
way, and it was agreed to drop the pro¬ 
ceeding by resolution with the same pre¬ 
cipitancy and the same unanimity with 
which the plan bad been adopted. 

“This is but a sorry account of the labour 
of so many weeks; but it h actually all that 
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has been done—all the assistance that has 
been afforded towards the construction of 
the bill by many nights of debate upon 
the resolutions. A number of members of 
council has been declared by approximation 
which nobody seems inclined to adopt, and 
a principle of election has been laid down 
from which everybody distinctly dissents. 
Such arc the solid foundations wo have 
gained for the future bill. We are to have 
an election, only there is to he no consti¬ 
tuent body: and the council itself seema 
likely to be rejected from dislike to the 
principle of co-optation, and also of election. 
It scorns not improbable that the seven 
elected members may disappear altogether 
fur want of electors, and leave m nothing 
but the eight nominated members of Lord 
Pal m ere ton's bill. Such a result would he 
worthy of the course hitherto taken. Let 
us, at any rate, rejoice that we arc at Iasi 
free from these weary resolutions, and about 
to advance, however slowly, in the course 
of practical law-making, when, it is to be 
hoped, we shall have more of purpose aud 
less of empty declamation/' 

A third bill for the better government of 
India, known as Lord Stanley's Bill, was at 
length* on the 22nd of June, printed for the 
consideration of the members of both houses 
of parliament. The following is an abstract 
of the provisions of Bill No. 3 

The preamble states, that it is expedient that the 
territories in the possession of the Ea*t India Com¬ 
pany should be governed by and m die name of her 
majesty, 

By clause 1, the government of the territories 
now in the poslea^ion or under the government of 
the East India Company, and all powers in relation 
to government vested in or exercised by the a aid 
Company in trust for her majpstv. shall cease to be 
vested in or exercised hy the said Company ; and all 
territories in the possession or under the government 
of the said Company, and all rights vented In, or 
which if this act had not been passed might have 
been exercised by, the said Company in relation to 
any territories, shall become vested in and ba ex¬ 
ercised oil behalf of her majesty; and fur tha pur¬ 
poses of this act India riutll mean the territories 
vested in her majesty as aforesaid, and all territories 
which may become vested In her maj sty hy virtue 
of any such rights ns n fores aid. 

II. India ahull be governed by and hi the name 
of her majesty; and all rights in relation to any 
territories, which might have been exercised hy the 
said Company if dm art had not been passed, shall 
and may be exercised on behalf of her majesty 
as rights incidental to the government of India. 

Ilf. Save ns herein otherwise provided, one of 
her majestyV principal secretaries of state shall have 
and perform all suck or the like powers and duties 
in anywise relating to the government or raverme* 
of India, and alt such or the like powers over off 
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officers appqiiiited or continued under this act, as 
might or should have been exercised or performed 
by the East India Company, or by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors or Court of Proprietors of the said Company, 
IV, After the commencement of dug eci any 
four of her majesty 'a principal aecreterk-’ cf state 
for tire ti \m being, and any four of the under¬ 
secretaries for the tinj* being Ao her majesty's prin¬ 
cipal secretaries of state, may sit and vote ue mem- 
i hers of the House of Commons j but not more than 
i four a ids principal secretaries, and not mare than 
: four such under-secretaries, ahull sit a; members of 
1 the House of Commons? at the same time. 

Clause 3 provides, that if the person who imme¬ 
diately before the rormneneemenfc of the act is the 
i president of the commissioners for the affair* of 
India be appointed a principal secrctaiy of slate, he 
need not vacate his seat in the House of Commons* 
By clause 6, the salaries of one secretary of state 
and tail, under-secretaries, are to be paid out of the 
revenue of India* Clause I states that a council of 
India h to he established, to consist of fifteen 
members. Clauses 8, 9,10, 11, \% 13, li, 15, and 
16, refer to the mode bv which the members of the 
council are to bo elected, the way in which vacancies 
arc to bo filled up, the time of the teuuiv of office, 
tln> to hr its, and other particulars. 

XVII, *t si ml L be lawful for her majesty, by 
warrant under her royal counterrigrtaii 

by the chan cel lor of the exchequer, to grant to any 
secretary, officer, or servant on the home estab¬ 
lishment of the said Company, or on the establish¬ 
ment of the said commissi oners who in consequence 
of sack reduction a 3 aforesaid by the secretary of 
etJite, or under $uch order in council, is not retained 
on the oatabliHl,merit of tl>® rntmcH of Indie, any 
com pirns-ition either by wav of fi gross or annual 
payment, as, having regard to the eirouoastam'i^ 
may seem jbat, 

pUitfe IB relates to retiring aJtoWancai to officers. 

XIX* Thu council shall, under the direction of 
the secretary of state, and subject to the provisions 
of thi; act, conduct the btiauie^s transacted in the 
United Kingdom in relation to the gpveriinwnt of 
India and the correspondence with India; but every 
order or conmiutdhation sent to India shall bo 
signed by one of the principal secretaries of states 
and—save us expressly provided by this act—every 
order m the United Xmgdc.n in relation to the 

f evernment of India under this act shall he signed 
y such secretary' cf slate; and nil despatches from 
governments and prerideritnes hi India, and other 
despatches from India, which if tbsu act had not 
been passed should have been addressed to the 
Court of Directors or to their secret committee, 
shall be addressed to such secretary of state, 

XX* It shall be lawful for the secretary of State 
to divide the council into committees for the more 
convenient transaction oi business* and from lime to 
time to rearrange audh Committees, and to direct 
what departments of the business in relation to the 
government of India under this net shall be under 
finch oommlUees respectively, and generally to direct 
the manner in which all such business shall be 
transacted* 

XXI. The necretary of state shall be the presi¬ 
dent of the council, and it shall be lawful for such 
mjeraary of stole to appoint from time to time any 
member of spa council to be. vice-president thereof, 
and any such vice-president may fit any time be 
removed by the secretary of state. 


Clauses 22 and 23 define the mode of proceeding 
to be ado] ted at meetings cf the council, 

XXIV, Every order or communication proposed 
to bo sent to India, ami every' order prepaid to be 
made tit the United Kingdom hy the secretary of 
state, under this act, bhslh unless the aarne has been 
submitted to a peetiug of the council, \m placed iu 
the tout!ciJ-room for the perusal of ail t&ttaber* of 
the council during seven days before the tending or 
making thereof, except in the casee hereinafter 
provided, 

XXV, If a majority of the council record as 
aforesaid their opinions against any act proposed to 
be done, the secretory of state shall, if he do not 
defer to the opinions of the majority, record hia 
masons for acting in opposition thereto. 

XXVI, Provided that where it appears to the 
secretary of state th^afc the dispatch of any order or 
communication, or the making of any order, ia ur¬ 
gently required, the communication may be sent or 
Order given, notwithstanding the same niay not have 
been submitted to o meeting of the council ov 
deposited for seven days as aforesaid, the urgent 
reasons for sending or making the same being re¬ 
corded by the secretary of stoic; and notice thereof 
bring given to every member-of the edtifteitj ex¬ 
cept, in the cases hereinafter mentioned. 

XXVII Provided, also that all such orders 
and communication a as mighty H this act had not 
been passed, have til sent by the commbrionare 
for the affairs oflndia through the secret committee 
of tho Court of Directors to governments rr pre¬ 
sidencies in India, or to the officers or servants of 
the said Company, may, after tho commencement of 
this act, be sent to euch gtowm&tnis or presidencies, 
or to any officer or servant in India, by the secretary 
of state, without having been submitted to a meeting 
or deposited for the perawl of t he members of the 
council, and without the reasons being recorded or 
notice thereof given as aforesaid. 

XXVIII. Any despatches to Great 13 rl tain 
which- might, if ibis ..ct bad not been parked, have 
been addressed to the secret committee of the 
Court of Directors, may be marked l( Sevn-i n by the 
authorities sending the seme, and such derpittoh-rt 
shall rot bo communicated to the members of the 
council, unless the secretary of state shall so think, 
fit and direct . 

Clauses 29, 30, 31, 32, and.33 regulate the man¬ 
ner in which appointment to offiwi in India arc to 
bo made. Appointments now made in India to 
continue to be made there. 

By clause 34 there is to be a competitive c.v~ 
ami notion for cadetships in the engineers arid ar¬ 
tillery. 

Clause 35, 36, and 37, relate to the removal of 
officers by her majesty, and the disposal of the real 
and personal estate of tho Company, 

XXXVIII. The dividend on the capital stock 
of the said Co in puny, secured by the Act of the 3rd 
and 4th years of King William TV., chap. until 
the redemption thereof and nit the bond, debenture, 
and other debt of the said Company in Great Bri¬ 
tain, and all the territorial debt, and all other d*bu 
of the said Company, and all sums of money, costs 
charges, and expenses, which* if this act had not 
been passed, would, after the time appointed for the 
eoimnciicement thereof, have been payable by the* 
said Company out of the revenues of India, in 
respect or by reason of any treaties, covenant, con¬ 
tracts, grants, or liabilities then existing, and ail 
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tenses, cleh% ttnd IkbHitWwEjchj after the cc^ 
mtobenjcnt.of this act? sbtrii be lawfully contract* I 
and incurred on account of the government of 
India, and all payments unde* tlifo act, shall be 
cbafgfd and chargeable upon the revenues of India 
alone, aa Jte mmt* wmdd have been if this act had 
not ecu passed, and such expends, debts, liabili¬ 
ties and payments as last aforesaid bad been ox- 
poxiheSf debB, ana liabilities lawfully contracted 
tupd incurred by the said Company, and such 
re venues shall not be applied to any other purpose 
whatsoever j and all other moneys vested in or 
arising or accruing from property or rights vested 
m her majesty under this aer ? or to be received or 
(lisp used of b- the council under this act, shall be 
applied in aid of such revenues. 

kXXlX- Such part of the revenues of India as 
shall be from time to time remitted to Grout Bri- 
tain, and all moneys of the said Company in their 
treasury or under the cure of their cashier, and all 
other moneys in Great Britain of the said Company, 
or which would have been received by them in 
Great Britain if this act had not been passed, and 
ail moneys arising or accruing in Great Britain from 
any property or rights vested in her majesty by this 
act, or from the sale or disposition thereof, shall be 
paid to the council, to bu by them applied for the 
purposes of this act; and all moneys tu be paid 
to ihe council, except ns hereinafter otherwiijo 
provided, shall be paid into the Bank of England, 
to the cred;t of an account to be opened by the 
governor and company of the Bank of England, to 
be entitled ** The Account of the Council of India/ 1 

Clauses 40, 41, 42 40, 44, and 15, relate tu the 
transfer of stock, thp disposal of exchequer bills, end 
the power of borrowing money. 

XLVI. All provisions now in force in anywise 
relating to the offence of forging, or altering, or 
olfaring, utteikiy, disposing of, or putting of!', know¬ 
ing the same to be forged nr altered, any East India 
bond, with hi lent to ae fraud, shall extend and be 
applicable to and in respect of any bond, debenture, 
or security issued by the council of India under the 
authority of this act 

By clause 47, live present system of issuing war¬ 
rant* for payments is to be continued- 

XIVim It shall be lawful for her majesty by 
warrant under her royal sign-manual, countersigned 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, to appoint from 
time to time n -fit person to be auditor of the ao 
counts of tlit council, and to authorise such auditor 
to appoint and remove from time to time such 
a^islants as may be specified in such warrant. 

By clause 4^, the council accounts are to be an¬ 
nually laid before parliament. 

By clause 30, cummisaioners may proceed to Indio 
to enquire into the finances and amounts, 

LI. The military anti naval forces of the East 
India Cr-ropany shnll be deemed to be the Indian 
military and naval forces of her majesty, and shall 
be under the same obligation to serve her majesty 
a*3 they would have been untfer to serve the said 
Company, and shall bo liable to serve within the 
sumo territory! limit* only, for the same terms only, 
and be entitled to the like pay, pensions, allowances, 
ana privileges, and the like mhmilage* as regards 
promotion and otherwise, as if they h,.d continued 
in the sendee of the said Company: such forces, 
and all persons hereafter enlisting m or entering 
the same, shall continue and bo subject to aii acts 
of parliament laws of the governor-gerund of India 
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in council, and articles of war, and all other Uw@ # 
regularions. and provision* relating to the Bait 
India Companies military and iravaf force* rrepeo 
lively, iia if her majesty's Indian military and naval 
forces respectively had throughout such acts, laws* 
ankles, regulations, and provisiona, been mentioned 
or referred to, instead of such forces of Ihe said 
Company; and the pay and expense* of and iucP 
dent to her majesty's Indian military and naval forces 
shall be defrayed out of the revenue* of India. 

Clause 52 makes prevision for persona hereafter 
entering her majesty's Indian forces* 

Clause 53 provide* that servants of the Company 
are to he deemed servants of her majesty. 

By clause 54$ all orders of the Court of Director 
or Board of Control are to remain in force, 

LY* AH functions and powers of Courts of Pro¬ 
prietors and Courts of Directors of the said Com¬ 
pany in relation to the government of India, and nil 
appointments of such of the directors pi’ the said 
Coomny as hare heel) appointed by her majesty, 
shall cease, and the yearly sums payable to the 
chairman, deputy^chairman, and other directors. of 
the said Company, shall cease to be payable, and all 
powers vested in her majesty of appointing direct 
tors of the said Company shall cease and determine. 

LVL The appointments and powers of appoint¬ 
ment of commissioners for the affairs of India shall 
ccasc and determine. 

Clauses 57, 58, 59, 00, 61, 02, 03, and 64, refer to 
existing contract* and pending suits and continue 
certain rights of the Company. 

LXY Save ns herein otherwise provided, this 
act ahull commence end take effect upon the expira¬ 
tion of thirty day* after the day of the passing thereof. 

LXYL This" act shall be proclaimed in the 
several presidescie& and government of India as 
soon as conveniently may be after such act ha* been 
received by the governor-general of India \ end 
until such proclamation be made* all acts,‘matters! 
and thing' done, ordered, directed, or authorised in 
India in the rtnmr of the East India Company, or 
otherwise in relation to the government of India, 
shall be a* valid and effectual as if this act had not 
been passed* 

The most meritorious feature in this mea¬ 
sure of Lord Stacley J s > consisted iu the fret 
that it whs the bid of Lord Ellen borough 
divested of its most prominent and startling 
absurdities* The territories of the East 
India Company were by it to be vested in 
ihe Queen; and in her name the future 
government was to he carried on* The re¬ 
sponsible minister for such government, it 
was proposed should be a fifth secretary of 
state: so that, after nil the verbiage ex¬ 
hausted upon the subject of an official title, 
the government adhered to the original 
proposition rather than to the designation 
of president* From this point the bills ma¬ 
terially diverged from each other. The 
three great constituencies—the proprietors 
of East India stock, the guaranteed railway 
shareholders, and the retired valetudinarians 
from the East—were thrown overboard ; Use 
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^■qualifications followed the constituencies ; 
tlie nicely-balanced machinery ho artistically 
designed by M\\ Disraeli, by which every 
presidency, every service, every irade, and 
every condition was to be represented* was 
| also swept away, leaving behind only the 
simple provision that the major part of the 
council must be pmoos who had resided 
i ten years in India, while the remainder 
need possess no qualification at all. Then, 

! it will be observed, the number follows the 
qualification. The council was to consist of 
fifteen instead of eighteen, as Lord Llien- 
borough proposed, or eight, as intended by 
| Lord Palmerston. Of this fifteen, eight 
would be nominated by the crown, and 
seven by the present East India directors, 
i from i heir own body. Lord Palmerston*® 
bill, with Gjerfcttin very narrow exceptions, 
vested all the powers created by it, in the 
president and council; Lord Stanley's gave 
some powers to the secretary of state * others 
to the council iri their own right; and again, 
others to the council, under the direction of 
the secretary of state—an arrangement ad¬ 
mirably adapted to lead to confusion, if not 
to collisions. The council would he called 
together at the wilt of the secretary of state, 
or on the requisition of five of its members; 
and was not, therefore, an ordinary con¬ 
sultative body, but only to be convoked 
on extraordinary occasions; and, upon the 
whole, it was objected that the bill in¬ 
volved two principles inconsistent with each 
other—the responsibility of the minister 
and the independe nt action of the council— 
and would riot meet: the requirements of the 
crisis which had called for legislative inter¬ 
ference* 

On the 23rd of June a quarterly general 
court of the East India Company whs held 
at their house in Leadenhal!street, when, 
after some routine business had been dis¬ 
posed of, this chairman (Sir F. Currie) stated, 
the court had been made special for the 
purpose of laying before the proprietors a 
mo lotion unanimously* passed by the Court 
of Directors on the 9th Instant, granting to 
Sir Colin Campbell an annuity of £2,000. 
The directors having been informed that 
her majesty in tended to confer a peerage on 
Sir Colin Campbell for his services in the 
relief and capture of Lucknow, and in the 
restoration of British supremacy in that j 
city and in Chide, had felt it to he their 
duty to propose a grunt to him, by which he! 
might be able to support that dignity. The 
resolution was as follows ;— 
vot.. 11. 3 E 


** Besol vetl iin'inimously t -r'With reference to tbs 
grieious mien cion of her majesty to confer upon 
Genera! Sir Colin Campbell, G.ClL comtrnvndtn 4n- 
ehief in India, the dignity of Lite peerage, that as a 
sqjmal mnrk of the high sense enttrtjaJned by f her 
Ea&t India Company of the eminent services of' Sir 
Colin ( tunnbel), in planning and conducting the 
several brilliant military operations which, under 
the blessing of Divine Providence, resulted in tht* 
rescue of ihe garrison of the residency at Lucknow, 
and in the restoration of British supremacy in that 
Capital and in -Oude, an annuity of £2,000* com¬ 
mencing from the date of the final occupation of 
Lucknow, be granted to Sir Colin Campbell for the 
term of bis natural tile, subject to the approval of 
the general Court of Proprietors, ami to the approval 
and confirmation of the Board of Commmibmrs lor 
tht? affairs of India.” 

The resolution was agreed to; and the 
chairman then said, that the Court of? Di¬ 
rectors bad received a letter from the presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control, announcing 
that her majesty had been pleased to confer 
the dignity of a baronetcy on Sir James 
Outran], one of their own officers, whose 
name did not come before the court, for the 
first time. He had, therefore, much plea¬ 
sure in proposing the following resolution : 

“That, as a special mask of the high seiise enter¬ 
tained by the East Indin Company of the services of 
Major-general Sir James OuU&m, G.CJh, in the 
course of his long and brilliant career, and more 
particuliidy those connected with the memorable 
defence of the residency at Lucknow, the occupation 
and defence of the ira mutant post of AI am bag It, 
and tlie final conquest of Lucknow, under the com¬ 
mand of General Sir Colin Campbell, G.CJ1, and 
with the view of enabling him to maintain the 
dignity of a baronet, which bet majesty has been 
graciously phased to confer upon him, Sir J. Outturn 
be granted an annuity of £1,000 fed* the term of his 
natural life, tmtumencing from the dale of the final 
occupation of Lucknow." 

This resolution having been seconded in 
a warm eulogium upon the services of Major- 
general Outran], was also adopted by the 
meeting; and notice was given that, at the 
next court) a motion would he submitted 
for extending the annuity to the eldest sur¬ 
viving son of Sir James, 

The chairman then laid before the pro¬ 
prietors a draft of the Bill No. 3, for the 
better government of I ndia) which had been 
received the day but one previous; and said 
that, as the president of the Board of Con- ' 
fcrol expected to send the bill to the House 1 
of Lords by the 2nd of July, no time mint 
be lost by fch$ court in considering what 
steps should be taken. 

The second reading of the Bill No. 3, 
was moved in. the House of Commons by 
Lord Stanley, on Thursday, the 24L of 
June, and carried after a short discussion, 
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On the following evening the house went 
into committee on tbo bill* when the 1st 
and 2nd clauses were agreed to without 
debate; but the amendments proposed to 
tbe subsequent clauses., us they progressed 
through co»attntt.ec, were so ex tensive as 
almost to constitute a new measure* A 
lengthened series of observations and sug¬ 
gestions, in aid of tire efforts of her ma¬ 
jesty's ministers to provide fur the better 
government of India, whs also submitted 
to the consideration of the legislature by 
the Board of Directors of the .East India 
Company; which, on the 24th of June, were 
printed with the votes of the House of 
Commons* On the 8fch of July, the bill, 
as amended, was read a third time, and 
passed; and, on the following evening, it 
was introduced to the House of Lords, and 
read a first time; the second reading being 
appoi t j t e d Co r the 15 th i if t h e mo nth* IT p o n 
the iutrodnotion of the bill, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury presented the following petition 
from the East India Company, against its 
passing into a law :— 

L That at the omnmeasement of the present 
session of parliament your petitioners did address 
your tight honourable house, praying that you 
would not f give your sanction to any change in the 
constilotion of the Indian government without full 
previous inquiry into the present system/an inqulr)' 
extending into *ev*ry branch of Indian adnnms- 
tr&tfah/ and that your pesitmners did at the same 
time 1 challenge the moat searching investigation 
into the mutiny of the Bengal army, and the causes, 
whether remote or immediate, which prod iced that 
mutliiy/ 

“2. That, nevertheless, without any such inquiry 
or investigating whatsoever living taken place;, a 
bill has been introduced into your right honourable 
house, and read a first time, entirely abrogating that 
constitution of government for India which haa ex- 
Lst* d from the firet—'viz,, the government of this 
Company, at whose expense, and by whose exertions, 
British authority was originally established in India, 

** 3. That vour petitioners cannot but regard such a 
measure as haying in public e&tmiaLlmj a penal 
fckar&eler, and its adoption as calculated to lead to 
the general inference that they have abused their 
trust, and have hern deservedly Cashiered for mis- 
conduct. Your petitioners submit to your right 
honourable house that they cannot, without dis¬ 
honour, acquit sea in their own condemnation without 
having obtained a trial, or so much as the production 
of a single charge against them. In 1853 it was 
decided by parliament, after an inquiry the most 
minute and laborious, that the government of India 
by your petitioners should continue 1 until parlia¬ 
ment should otherwise provide / it is now declared 
by the preamble oi the bill before your right hon¬ 
ourable house to be * expedient’ to make such other 
provision for the government uf India, without 
reason given or cause assigned, or any inquiry 
whatsoever* 

,r 4. That, in the opinion of vour peULimners, the 
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circumstances of the rebellion in India do make 
inquiry by parliament accessary, and *uch inquiry 
ought to be into the conduct of individuals hs the 
chief means whereby misconduct, if proved, osn in 
future b+- prevented. Tour petitioners submit to 
your right honourable house, that It is at least 
possible that one result of &n inquiry might be 
to impllcalft functionalies of the inrthm government 
who are not servant* of this Company, but whom it 
is now propose! to relieve from that practical 
although limited control to which they have hitherto 
been subjected by the existence of this Company, 
Your petitioners submit to your right honourable 
house, that in passing the proposed measure without 
full previous inquiry, you do incur the danger of 
increasing that power of the servants of the crown 
which, as exerted in the affairs of India, may have 
already been too great, ami require to be diminished, 
li 6, That your petitioners can not but consider the 
rejection of their prayer for inquiry as not only an 
act of injustice towards themselves, but an act of 
injustice towards the people of India, mid a most 
lamentable precedent for the future conduct of the 
legislature under great national calamities In their 
former petition your petitioners did respectfully 
claim such an inquiry, because when, for the first 
time in till® century, the thoughts of every public 
man in the country were Sved on India, an inquiry 
would bo more thorough, end its results would curry 
much more instruction to the mind of parliament: 
sind the country than at any preceding period* 
Your petitioners apprehend that the rejection of this 
their prayer is the neglect of a precious opportunity 
which may never recur. The bill now under cmi- 
sider&iion by your right honourable house, con¬ 
trary to all former precedent ? contains no mention 
whatever of the people of India* 
l \ 0. That your petitioner a did represent to your 
right honourable bouse, in their former petition, 
that * they could not well toned ve a vror^e form 
of government for India than a minister with a 
council, whom be should be at liberty to consult or 
not at his pleasure f a principle wilted the proposed 
form of government adopts to a ver) serious ex ten U 
it being one of the main provisions of the bill 1 for 
the better government of India/ that the president 
of the council a hull be at liberty to receive secret 
corn mu idea lions from India, mui send out secret 
orders, whenever in bis Judgment such secrecy may 
be required, without submitting the mmv to the 
members of the council* It is the belief of your 
petitioners that Inquiry by your rieiit honourable 
house into the operation and results of the power of 
secret action which has been exercised by the 
president, of the IWH of Control siucu the insti¬ 
tution of that board, through the medium of the 
seem ci j nun it i ci? of the directors of the Company, 
would tusk*? it impossible for vour right honourable 
ho us:/ to plane in the hands of a secretary of slaty 
fitiil greater powers for mischief than heretofore, by 
passing m enactment the effect of which is nothing 
less than to give the .sanedon of parliament la the 
dangerous pract ice of transacting the public business 
by means of private letters* 

M 7. That the capital stock and debts of this 
Company amount in the aggregate to £113,000,000 
sterling—a liability from which it is proposed by 
parliament to relieve your petitioners* and which 
parliament docs not propose to take upon itself, but, 
on the contrary, by the insertion of the word 
* alone*-after * Indian revenues/ in clause 42 of the 
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a forced bill tt> expready disclaim* Your peti¬ 
tioners beg respectfully to represent to your right 
honourable hww that such im enactment, cannot 
bat Lend to fiifolefld the English people on a mutter 
of the most Vital importance, inasmuch sir your 
petitioners cannot $m how the national credit can 
be kept separate horn the croslit of the Indian 
gomnm&nt, save by continuing this Company In 
iU administrative functions. 

8, Thai jrt Li e year 177$, when the chartered 
rights of your; petitioners were first invaded, and 
power* arid patronage which they had hitherto 
exercised we^e other vise vested, certain of the 
members of your lordships 7 house did proteat against 
the course that was at that time entered upon, 
predicting that the boundless fund of corruption 
famished by that bill to the servants of the crown, 
would efface every idea of honour, public spirit, and 
independence from every rank of people \ con¬ 
sequences which, in the belief of your petitioners, 
the nrnposed bill, {which is the sequel to that of 
1773} renders move imminent than ever* 

tl &. That* having regard to all these considerations, 
and seeing that that full inqithy winch your peti¬ 
tioners before prayed your right honourable house 


present session of parliament, your petitioners do 
humbly pray your right honourable house not to 
suffer the hill for the ‘beMe* go? or run enc of India' 
now before you to become ?aw ; &nd your petitioners 
do further pray your right honourable house Co 
allow this Company to be heard by counsel egotist 
tha mUJ bill,and in defence of the Company** rights 
and privileges* 

" And your petitioners will ever pray/ 

Notwithstanding this petition, or protest, 
the bill went through its various stages in 
he House off Peers with comparatively 
little discussion, although several amend* 
meats were introduced* On the 23rd of 
July it was declared to have passed the 
Lords, and was remitted back to the House 
of Goto mo ns, for its consideration of the 
amendments proposed* The attention of 
the house was directed to these amendments 
on the 26th of the month, when Colonel 
Sykes, on moving that they should be con¬ 
sidered **that day three months/- 1 entered 
upon an elaborate vindication of the nd min- 


°f >!?•. ** M" Company, ,„ ( 1 SSttWMTS^,3?^ 

name of her majesty: bp it thtfref ire enacted by the 


comp 1 n iaect of the Isnvsh ineasure that hmi 
been dealt out to it by the bill w hich put 
an end to its political existence. Some 
ot the Lords 1 amendments were then con¬ 
sidered and allowed j others were objected 
to; ami a committee was appointed to draw 
up a minute of the reasons on which the 
House of Commons sustained their objec¬ 
tions. The Lords, cm the 29th of July, 
resolved not to insist upon more than one 
of their amend men la, which related to the 
mode of admission to the scientific branches 
of the Indian service; and, on the 30th, the 
clerk of the house reported that the Com* 


Quaffs most excellent majesty, by end with the ad- 
vis® afei consfii.it of tM’Lord* spiritual and temporal, 
Slid Commons, m thk present parliament assembled, 
by the authority of tt;t same, follows; that is 
to fifty— 

Transfer of the Gonmifitittt of India to *Ifer 
Majesty .—L llie gpvmnient ef the te^ritoriea now 
in the posaesaltm or ii§er the g&vernmeiit of tEte 
F^nst India tffinp&ny, and all powers in relation to 
government looted in or exercised by the said Com¬ 
pany m trust for her tnajestv, shall cease to be 
s eated m or exercised by the said Company, and ail 
territories in the pbwesrion or under the govern¬ 
ment of the said Company, srA ell rights vested m 
or which if this art had not been passed bright 
have heeu exerrist d by thr said ComnarVy In relati-m 
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mom did not intend to further persevere In 
t heir objections to the Lords* amendments. 
The bill then passed; and on Monday, the 
2nd of August, the royal assent gave vitality 
to the measure by which the future des- 
tones of British India were to be guided. 

The dropped bill, introduced by Lord 
Palmerston, has already been recorded in 
this volume, as essential to show the prin¬ 
ciple upon which the administration, of 
which he was chief, was prepared to legis¬ 
late? for the two hundred millions of human 
beings about to pass under the direct gov¬ 
ernment of the British crown. The bill 
of Lord Stanley (Bill No. 3), which super¬ 
seded the proposed measure of Lord Ellen- 
borough (Bill No. 2), has also been given in 
extern*), as exhibiting the points on which, 
while aiming at the same result, k different 
r ,„,_ JL school of statesmen thought it expedient to 

to itmtitfile has ’become impossible during the ! diverge fronx the scheme of their predeces¬ 




sors in office; and although much space is 
necessarily occupied by the introduction of 
the bill as it ultimately passed and received 
the royal assent, still, as an historical docu¬ 
ment to which it may be hereafter neces¬ 
sary to refer in connection with the govern¬ 
ment of India, it has been deemed essential 
to the completeness of the present work, 
that the bill should likewise be preserved in 
these pages. The following are the pro 
visions of the East India Hill, 31 & 22 Vic* 
torin, cap. 106. 

Whereas by an act of Lj]<* session hidden in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth years of her majesty, 
chapter ninety-five, 11 to provide for the government 
r>f India," the territories yn the possession and tinder 
ute government of the East India Company were 
continued Under Mich government, in trust for her 
majesty, until parliament should otherwise provide, 
subject to the provisions of Lhat act mid of other 
nets of parliani.-nf, anti the property and rights in 
tho aid act referred u> are held by the said Compare 
in trust for her majesty for the purposes of the said 
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to Any tetiMiw, shall b<come vested in her majesty, 
fnd be exercised In her name; and for tjfe pin-* 
jioM;- of this act India shall mean the territories 
vested fo her majesty as aforesaid* and all territories 
which may become vested lit her majesty by virtue 
of any such rights as aforesaid. 

II. India shall be governed by and in the name 
of her majesty, and all rights in relation to any tor* 
ritones Which rttight have been exercised by the 
said Company if this* net bad not been passed, shell 
and may be exercised by and in the name of her 
majesty an rights incidental to the government of 
India; and all the territorial and other revenues of or 
arising in India, and all tributes and other payments 
in respect of any territories which would have been 
receivable by or in the mime of tho sate! Company if 
tills act had not been passed* shall be received for 
and in the name of her majesty* and shall be applied 
and disposeJ of for the purposes of the government 
of India alone* subject to the provisions of this net 

III. Save as Herein other wise provided* one of 
her majesty's principal secretaries of state shall have 
arid perform all such or the like powers and duties 
in atiywbur relating to the government or revenues 
of Indie, and all such or the like powers over all 
officers appointed or continued under this act as 
might or should have been exercised or performed 
by the East India Company* or by the (four! of 
Directors or Gum of Proprietors of the said Com¬ 
pany, either alone or by the direction or with the 
sanction s r nnprobminw nf tire com hush loners for the 
affairs of India in rebus on to such government or 
revenues, and the officers and eervanta of the said 
Company riaptct>veiy, and also all such powers i\% 
might have been exercised by the said commis¬ 
sioners alone ; and any warrant or writing under 
her majesty's royal rign-manual, winch by the art of 
the session holden in the seventeenth and’eighteenth 
years of Her majesty* chapter seventy-seven, or other¬ 
wise* i$ required to be countersigned by the presi¬ 
dent of die csimmisrioners for the affairs of India* 
eball, in lieu of being so countersigned, be counter¬ 
signed by one of her majesty a principal secretaries 
of state, 

IV. After the commencement of thi3 act, any four 
of her mnjeriyfo principal secretaries of state for the 
time being, find any four of the under-socr etaries 
for the time being to her majesty^ principal secre¬ 
te rip* of slate* may sit and vote as members of the 
House of Commons: but not more than four such 
principal secretaries, and not more titan four such 
undci-secretariesr ah all sit as members of the House 
of Commons at the name lime. 

V. In ease the person who immediately before 
the commencement of ibis act is the president of the 
com mission era for the afoul s of India be appointed, 
upon or w ithin one month after the commencement 
of 1 his act, onc of her nmjebty t fl principal secretaries 
of state, and be at the lime of such appointment a 
member of the House of Commons, he shall not 
by reason of such appointment vacate Jiia seat in 
parliament. 

VI. In case Tier majesty be pleased to appoint a 
fifth principal secretary of state, there shall be paid 
out of the revenues of India to such principal secre¬ 
tary of state, and Co his under-secretaries respec¬ 
tively, the like yearly salaries a$ r*»y for the time 
being be paid to any oth* r of such secretaries of 
suite and his undei'ieci-eteries respectively. 

C&uncil of Itkdiu .—VII. bar the purposes of this 
act a council hc.ll be established* to consist of 
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fifteen member*, and to be styled u The Council of 
India i 5 ’ and henceforth the council in India now 
bearing that name shod be styled u The Council of 
the Governor-general of India* 1 * 

VIII. Within fourteen days after the passing of 
this act, the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company shall, from among the persons then being 
director* of-the said Company, or having been 
theretofore such directors, elect seven persons to bo 
with the persons to he appointed by Tier fcajesfy m 
hereinafter mentioned the firsL member* of the 
council under this act, and the mimes of the person* 
so elected by the Court of Directors shall ha forth¬ 
with, after such election, certified to the Board of 
Commissioners for the affairs of India* under the 
seal of the said Company; and it shall he Lawful for 
her majesty, by warrant under her jrnyal rign- 
mamiat, within thirty days after the passing of this 
act, to appoint to be members of such council eight 
persons: provided always, that If the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company shall refuse, 
or shall for such font feon days neglect to make such 
election of such seven persona, and to certify the 
names of such person* m aforesaid, it shall be lawful 
for her majesty, by warrant tinder her royal rign- 
rnanual* within thirty days after the expiration of 
such fourleen dnyft, to appoint from among th« said 
directors seven persons to make up the full number 
of the said council: provided also, that if any 
person being or having fc* en such director, anti 
elected or appointed as aforesaid, shall refuse to 
accept the office, it shall be lawful for her majesty, 
by warrant under her royal sign-manual, to appoint 
in the place tn every person so refusing some other 
person to be a member of the council, but xa that 
nine members of the council at the least shall be 
persons qualified as hereinafter mentioned. 

IX. Ever}- vacancy happening from time to time 
among 1 the members of the council appointed by her 
majesty, not being members so appointed by reason 
of the refusal or neglect of the Court of Directors or 
the refusal to accept office Hereinbefore mentioned, 
shall be filled up by her majesty, by warrant under 
her royal sign-manual, nod every other vacancy 
shall be filled up by the council by election made at 
a meeting to be held for that purpose. 

X. The major part of the persons io be elected 
by the Court of Directors, and the major part of the 
persona to be first appointed by her majesty after 
the passing of tins act tr> bo members of the council, 
shall be persons who shall have served or r* riled in 
India for ten years at the least, and (excepting in the 
ease of late and present directors and officers on the 
home establishment of the Ea&t India Company who 
shall have so served or resided) shall not have last 
left India more than ten years next preceding the 
dale of their appointment; and no person other 
than a person so qualified shall hr appointed or 
elected to fill any vacancy in the council unfosi 
at the time of the appointment or election nine at 
the least of the continuing members of the council 
be pcr$o n $ qtm 1 i fi ed as afo resa id. * 

XI ► Every member of the cotjnoil appointed or 
elected under this act .shall bold his office during 
good behaviour j provided that it eh all be lawful for 
her majesty to remove any such member from bii 
office upon iitj address of both houses of parliament. 

X1L No member of the council appointed ot 
elected under ibis act shall be capable of sluing 
or voting in parliament 

Kill, There shall be paid k> each member of ihe 
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council the yearly aakry of one thousand Ho Uun~ 
dred pounds, out of the revenues of IttdHjL 

XIV, Any member of the council may, by writing 
under )ib hand, which shall be recorded in the 
mimaies of the council, resign hi* office ; and ft shall 
1 e lawful for her majesty, by warrant under her 
royid sign-murntdl, countersigned by the chancellor 
of the exchequer, to gr;\nt. to any person who* 
having held the office of member of the council for 
the period of ten years or upwards, shall so resign 
by reason of infirmity disabling him from a duo ex¬ 
ecution of the duties of the office, a retiring pension 
during hfe of five hundred potto da; provided t that 
if at any time hereafter it should appear to parlia¬ 
ment expedient to reduce the number or otherwise 
deal with the ^institution of the said council, no 
mem her of council who 1ms not served in his office 
for a period of Urn years, shall he entitled to claim 
sny compunction for ihej ions of hi* office, or for any 
alteration in the terms and conditions under which 
the same is held. 

XV. The sucretariei and other officers ami ser¬ 
vants on ihe bonus establishment of the said Com¬ 
pany arsd on the establishment of the com mission era 
for the affairs of India, Immediately before the com¬ 
mencement of this act, shall on such commencement 
be and form the establishment of the secretary of 
elate in council; and the secretary of state ahaII, 
with all ectvYemeni Speed, mako such arrangement 
of the said establishments, and such reductions 
Herein, as may seem to him consistent with the due 
com!act of the public business, and shall within six 
niontha: after the commencement of this act* submit 
a scheme far the permanent establishment to her 
majesty m council; and it shall be lawful for her 
wfojesty, by the advice of her privy council upon the 
coniitk-mtinn of flick scheme, to fix nnn declare 
what shall constitute arul be the esinnfohmcnfc of the 
decretory of state b council, and what salaries shall 
be paid to the persons on the establishment, and the 
order of her majesty in council ahull be laid before 
both houses of parliament within fourteen days after 
the making thereof* provided parliament be then 
sitting, or otherwise within fourteen days after the 
next meeting thereof; and after such establishment 
has been formed by such order in council, no 
addition of ptifaom shill be made to such establish¬ 
ment, nor any addition made to the salaries au¬ 
thorised by such order, except hv a similar order in 
council, to he laid in like manner before both houses 
of parliament, 

X\l> After tbs first formation of the establish¬ 
ment. it shall be lawful for the secretary rf state in 
council to remove any officer or servant belonging 
thereto, and alto to make all appoint meats and 
promotion* to and in such establishment; provided 
that the order of her majesty In council of the 
twenty-first day of May, one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and fifty-fire, or such other regulations as may 
ho from time to time established by her majesty' for 
examinations, certificates, probation, ^r other teats 
of fitness, fo relation to appointments to junior 
Kituflficns in the civil service, almli apply to such 
appointment on the said establish mem, 

aVIL It ehaii be lawful for her majesty, fry 
warrant under her royal sign-nmnnal, comitersigriad 
by tim chancellor of the exchequer, to grant to any 
secretary, officer, or senint on the homo establish* 
ment of tile said Company, or on the establishment 


of the said commissioners, who, in consequence of 
such reduction as aforesaid by the secretary of state 


or tinder such order in council, is not retained on 
the establishment of the secretary of Mate in council, 
any compensation, either by way of a gross or 
annual payment* as, having regard to thp circum¬ 
stances, may seem just. 

XYUL |t shall be lawful for her majesty, by 
warrant, countersigned as aforesaid, to grant to any 
such secretary, officer, or servant as afore t aid, re¬ 
tained op such Jest-mentioned establishment, such 
compensation, supuranmiaifon, or retiring allowance 
on hia ceasing to hold office as might have beep 
granted to him if this act bad not been passed, and the 
transfer of any persqtt to the service of the secretary 
of state m council shall be deemed to be a con¬ 
tinuance of his previous appointment or employmen t, 
and shall not prejudice any claim* which lie ml^ht 
have had in respect of length of service if hi* service 
under the said Company or commissioners had con¬ 
tinued; ami it shall be lawful for her majesty, 
by warrant, countersigned m aforesaid, to grant 
to any secretary, officer, or servant appointed on 
the said establishment afu*r the first formation 
thereof, such compensation, superannuation, or re¬ 
tiring ultnwance us, under the act of the session 
hflkfort In the fourth and fifth years of King William 
the Fourth* chapter twenty-four, or any other act for 
the time being in force concerning super annua lions 
and other allowances to .persons having hM mvil 
offices in the public service, may be gran lad to 
persons appointed on the establishment of one of 
S f :r majesty's principal secretaries of state. 

Duties and Procedure of the Council —XfX. The 
council shall, under Ihe of the secretary of 

slate, end subject to the provision* of thU act, 
conduct the business transacted in the United 
Kingdom In relation to the government of India 
and the ecu respond once w:?h Indio, but every order 
or com man 3 cat Ion sen£ to India shall be signed by 
one of the principal secretaries of state ; and, save 
m expressly provided by this act, every order in the 
United Kingdom in relation to the government of 
India under tb}* act, shall be signed by such secre¬ 
tary of stale; and all despatches from governments 
and presidencies in India, and other despatch OS irojri 
India, which if this net had nut been pawed should 
have been addressed to the Court of Directors or t& 
their secret committee, shall ho addressed to such 
secretary of state. 

XX- It shall be lawful for, the secretary of state 
to divide the council into nowrmUees for the more 
convenient transaction of business, arid from time to 
time to rearrange sue! committees, and to direct 
what department* of the business in relation to the 
government of India under this act shat( lie under 
such committees reflectively, and generally to direct 
the m&nuer in whicti all such busfoto shall be 
transacted* 

XXL The secretary of state shall be the president 
of the council, with power to vote, and It shall 
be lawful for such secretary of statu in council to 
appoint from time to time any member of such 
council to be vice-president thereof, and any such 
vice-president may at any time be removed by the 
secretary of slate. 

XX if. All powers by this act required to bo 
exercised by \m secretary of state in Council, and 
nil powers of the council, shall and may be exercised 
at meetings of meh council, at which not less than * 
five members ahull be present; &ml at every meeting, 
the secretary of state, nr, in hia absence, th« vice- 
president, if present, shall preside; and in the absen ce 
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of the secretary of Mate find vicc-president, one 
of the merhSers of tint council present shall be 
chosen by the members protHsnt to preside at the 
meeting fand such council may act notwithstanding 
any vacancy therein; meetings of the council shall 
be ebtmned and held when and m the secretary of 
slate shall from time to time direct ? provided that one 
such meeting at least du ll be held in every week, 
XXIII, At any molting: of tins council at which 
the secretary of state is present, if there be a 
difference of opinion on any question other than the 
question of the election of a member of council, 
or other than any question with regard to which 
a majority of the votes at a meeting U hereinafter 
declared to be necessary, the determination of the 
decretory of state shall be firm! ■ and in case of 
an equality of votea at any meeting of the council* r 
the sroretiry of state, if present, and in his absence r 
ljms. viee-pretiderit or presiding dumber, shall have 
a caning vote ? and all acts done at any meeting of , 
i he council In the alienee of the secretary of state, 1 
except 1 the election of a member of the council, 
shad require the sanction or approval in writing 
of the ecretary of Mate; and in easf, of difference of 
opinion on any question deckled at any meeting, 
the secretary of state may require that 3its opinion, 
and the reasons for the* same, be entered in the 
imputes of the proceedings, and any member of the 
council who may have been present at the meeting 
may require that his opinion, and any reasons for 
the same that he may have stated at the meeting, be 
entered in like manner. 

XXIV, Kvery order or communication proposed 
to be sent to India, and every order proposed to be 
made In the United Kingdom by the secretary of 
state, under this act, shall, unless the same bis been 
submitted to a meeting of the council, he placed in 
the council-room for the perttsid of ail members 
of tfee council during seven days before the sending 
or making thereof, except hi the cases hereinafter 
provided; and it aha! 1 be lawful for any member of 
tho council to record in a minute-book, Lq be kepi 
fur that purpose* tm opinion with respect to each 
such order or communication, end a copy of every 
opinion so recorded td;a!l be sent forthwith to tho 
secretary of state. 

XXV. If a majority of the council record m 
aforesaid their opinions agninst any act proposed to 
be done, tho secretary of Mate shall* it ho do not 
defer to the opinions of the majority, record his 
reasons for acting in opposition thereto, 

XXVL Provided, that here >t appears to the 
secretary of state that the dispatch of ant com- 
munfcfttton, or the milking of any order, not being j 
an order for which a majority of the votes at a ' 
meeting h hereby mode necessary, is urgently re- j 
quired, the communication may be sent or order! 
given notwithstanding the same may not have been 
submitted to a meeting of the council or deposited 
for seven days ns aforesaid, the urgent reasons for 
sending or making the a ami bid tig recorded by the 
secretary of state, and notice thereof being given to 
every member If the council, except in the cases 
he rei t s a i t er mm 1 i o ned, 

X XVII Provided also, that any order, not being 
tin order for which u majority of voles at. a 
meeting k hereby mado necessary, which might, 
if this act had not been passed, have been sent by 
the com mission era for the afihiis of India through 
the [secret committee of the Court of Directors to 
governments or presidencies m India, or to the 
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officers or servants of the laid Company, may, after 
the commencement, of tViia act, l>e sent to such 
governments or presidencies, or to any officer or 
nor van t in India, by the secretary of state, without 
having been ubmiited to n meeting or deposited 
for the perusal of the members of the council* 
and without the masons being recorded or notice 
thereof given as aforesaid. 

XXVfIL Any despatches to Great Britain which 
might, if this art had not been passed, have 1> en 
addressed to the ^rerr-t committee of the Conn of 
Directors, may be marked “ Seem" by the authori¬ 
ties sendi ng the *ame, and such despatches shall not 
be communicated to tho members of icounci!* 
unless the secretary of state shall so think fit and 
direct 

Appointments und Paftontige^XXlX. The - r ; ;>- 
pofeiinents of governor-general of India, fourth 
ordinary member of the council of the governor- 
geticral of India, and governors of presidencies ici 
India, now made by the Court of Directors with the 
approbation of her majesty. and the appouilmedU 
of advocate-general for the several presidencies, 
now made with the approbation of tile commis¬ 
sioners for the affairs of India, shall be made by her 
majesty by warrant under her royal sign-manual; 
the appointments of the cud inary members of the 
council of the govern or-gen era! of fndU, except the 
fourth ordinary member, and ill b appointments of 
the members of council of the mveral presidencies, 
whall be made by tho secretary of state in council; 
the appointments of the lieu Leu ant'governors of 
provinces nr terntnnes shall be made by the gpv- 
enior-geueval ofludin, subjert \o the approbation of 
her majesty v and all such nppuintmeuls shah he 
subject to the qualifications now by law affecting 
such offices respectively. 

XXX. All appointments to offices, commands, 
and employments in India, and all promotions, 
which by law, or under any regulations, usage, or 
custom, an? now made by any authority in India, 
shall continue to be made in Indio by the ilka 
authority, and subject to the qualifications, con¬ 
ditions, and restrictions bow affecting such appoint- 
menu respectively; but the secretary of slate in 
council shall have ihe 'ike power to tu&ku regulation ■ 
for the division and distribution of patronage and 
power of nomination among the several authorities 
in India, and the like power of restoring to their 
stations, offices, or employments, officers and ser¬ 
vants suspended or removed by any authority \n 
India m might have been exercised by the said 
Court nf Directors, with the approbation of the 
commissioners for the ulhtirs of India, if this act had 
not been passed. 

XXXI. Sections thirty-seven, thirty-eight, thirty- 
nine, forty, forty-one, ami forty-two of the net of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth Victoria, chapter 
ninety-five, are hereby repealed, so far as live same 
apply to or provide for the admission or enpomt- 
meat of persona la the civil service of the East 
India, Company, 

XXXI1. With all convenient speed, after the 
passing of this act, regulations ah all be made by 
the secretary of state in council* with the advice 
and assistance of the commissioners for the time 
being, acting itl execution of her majesty's order in 
council of twenty-first May, one thousand eight 
hundred uml Efty-five, u for regulating the admis¬ 
sion of persons to the civil service of the crown,* 
lor admitting all persons being natural born subjects 
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pf bet ■ majesty (and of such nge anti qualifica¬ 
tion as may be prescribed in this behalf)* who may 
be desirous of becoming candidate* for appointment 
t > the civil service of T::dia, to be p moaned as can¬ 
didates accordingly* acid for prescnbirig t ho branches 
of knowledge in which such candidates shall bo 
examined* and generally for regulating and con* 
ducting inch examinaLiam under the superintend 
deuce of the kaL-mcntioned gtanmismonets, or of 
the persons for the lime being entrusted with the 
currying out of such regulations as may be from 
time to time established by her majesty lot elimina¬ 
tion, certificate, or other lest of fitness in relation lo 
appointments to junior situations in the-civil sendee 
of the crown, and the candidates who may be certi¬ 
fied by the said com mission era or other persons as 
aforesaid to be a n tilled under such regulations, shall 
be recommended for appointruept^ccording to the 
order of their proficiency a* shown by such elimi¬ 
nations, and such persons only as shall have been 
ho certified as aforesaid shall be appointed or ad¬ 
mitted to the civil service of India by the secretary 
of &tate In council i provided always, that all regu¬ 
lations to bo made by the said secretary of state in 
council under this act shall be laid before parlia¬ 
ment within fourteen days after the making thereof, 
if parliament be sluing \ and. If parliament be not 
sitting, then wdldn fourteen days after the next 
meeting i hereof. 

XXXI ll. All appointments to cadetships, naval 
and military, and all idraisskms to service not 
herein other wise expressly provided for, shall be 
vested in her majesty; an J the names of portions to 
be from time to time recommended for such cadet¬ 
ships and service shall be submitted to her majesty 
by the secretary of stale* 

XXXIV* With at! convenient speed after the 
commenecmciii of this act, regulations shall be 
made for admitting any persons being natural-born 
subjects tif her majesty (end of such age and qualifi¬ 
cations an may be prescribed in this behalf), who may 
be desirous of becoming candidate* for cadetships in 
the engineers and hi the artillery, to b« examined 
an candldates accordingly, and for prescribing th? 
brunches of knowledge in which such candidate? 
ahull be examined* and generally for regulating and 
conducting such examinations* 

XXXV. Not lens than one-tenth of the whole : 
number of person* u> \>t recommended In any yea* ! 
for military cadetships (other than cadetships in the 
engineers and artillery) shall be selected according 
to such regulations as the secretary of state in 1 
Council may from time to time mak in this behalf 
from among Lhe sons of persons who have served in 
India in the military or civil services of her majesty, 
or of the East India Company. 

XXXVI. Except as aforesaid, all persons to be 
recommended for military csdeuhips shall be nomi¬ 
nated by the secretary of stale and members of 
council, so that out of seventeen nominations the 
secretary of state aha SI have two, and each member 
of the council shall have ones but no person so 
nominated shall he n conimended unless the nomina¬ 
tion lie approved of by the secretary of state in 
council. 

XXXVII. Save a? hereinbefore provided, all 
powers of making regulations in relation to appoint¬ 
ments find admissions to service and other matters 
connected therewith, and of altering or revoking 
uuch regulations* which if this act had not been 
jmifcd might have been exerei*i>d by the Court 


j of Director* or com mis doners for the affair» of 
India, may be exercised by the eettretury of suite 
in council, and all regulations in force at the time of 
the commencement of this act in re la t : on to the 
matters aforesaid shall remain m force, subject 
nevertheless to alteration or revocation by th« Bccra- 
tarv of state in council as aforesaid. 

XXXVlIl. Any writing under the royal sign- 
manual, removing or nkmlssing any person holding 
any office, employment, or cbm mm Ion, civil or 
military, in India* of w hich* if this act tad not been 
passed* a copy would have been requited to be 
transmitted or delivered within eight day* after 
being signed by her ronjoaty to the chairman or 
deputy-ch firman of the Court of Directors, shall; in 
Imu thereof, be common mated within the Lime afore¬ 
said to the secretary of state in council. 

Transfer of Projwrty. XXXIX. All lands and 
hereditament*, monies, etorea, goods, chattel a, and 
other real and personal estate of the said. Company, 
subject to the debts imd liabilities affecting the 
same respectively, and the benefit of all couiraott, 
covenants, and engage meuta, and all rights to fines, 
penalties, and forfeitures* and nil other emoluments 
w hich the ?uud Company skull bo seized or possessed 
of, or entitled to at the lime o c the commencement of 
this act* except the capital stock of the said Company 
and the dividend thereon, shall became vested in 
her majesty* to be applied and disposed of, subject 
to the provisions of this act, for the purposes ol‘ the 
goverm.iciH of Iijdin, 

XL. lhe secretary of state in council, with the 
concurrence of & majority of votes at a meeting* 
shall have full power to sell and dispose of all reai 
and personal estate whatsoever for the time being 
vested in her majesty under this act, as may bo 
thought fit, or to raise money on arty such real 
estate by way of mortgage, and make the proper 
assurances for that purpose* and to purchase and 
acquire any land or hereditaments, nr any interests 
therein, uorea, goods, chattels* and other property, 
and to enter into any contracts whatsoever, an may 
be thought fit, for the purpose* of this act 5 and all 
properly so acquired shall ve&< in her majesty for 
the service of the government of India; and any 
conveyance or assu ran no of or concerning any re^l 
estate to be made by the authority of the secretary 
of state in council, may be made under the bands 
arid seals of three members cf the council. 

ItzrenuM.' —XLI. The expenditure of the revenues 
of India, both in India aiH elsewhere, shall bo sub¬ 
ject to the control of the secretary of stale in council, 
and no grant or appropriation of any part of such 
revenues, or of any other property coming into the 
possession of the secretary of state in council by 
virtue of this act, shall be made without the concur¬ 
rence of ti majority of votes at a meeting of the 
council, 

XLIL The dividend on the capital stock of the 
said Company, secured by the act of the third and 
fourth ywa cf King Wlllhim the Fourth, aha pier 
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eighty Jive, until the redemption thereof, and all the 
bond, debenture, and other debt of the said Company 
In Gif'it Britain, and all iho te rritorial debt ami 
oil other debts of the said Company, and all sums of 
money, costs, charges, and expenses, which it thi* 
act had not been passed would after tin time* 
appointed for the commencement thereof have Wb 
payable by the ssul Company out of the revenues of 
India, in respect, or by reason of any treaties, cove¬ 
nants, contrasts, grams, or liabilities then e listing, 
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and all expense?, debts, arid liabilities which, after the 
commencement of this act shall be lawfully con¬ 
tracted anti incurred on account of the governmc*nt 
of Lidia., and all payments under this act, rdial] be 
charged and changeable upon Dio revenues of India 
alone, ns the same would have been if this act had 
j not been passed^ and &neh expenses, debts, liabilities 
arid payment* m list aforesaid had been expenses, 
debts, and liabilities lawfully contracted and incurred 
I by the said Company, and such revenues shall not be 
applied to any other purpose whatao evert and all 
other monies vested m or arising or accruing from 
property nr rights vested in her majesty under Lins 
i act, or to he received or disposed of by thy council 
: under this act, nlta.ll bo applied in aid of each 
revenues; provided always, that nothing herein 
contained shall lessen or prejudicially affect any 
tecurity to which the Said Company, or any pro¬ 
prietor or creditor thereof, now is or tuny be entitled 
upon the fund called “The Security Fund of the 
India Company, 1M and mentioned in the act of the 
ihird and fourth years of his late majesty King 
William the Fourth, chapter eighty-five, section 
1 fourteen. 

XL1IE Such part of the revenue* of India as 
tbail'he from time to time remitted to Great Britain, 
and all monies of the said Company in their treasury 
or under the care of their cashier, and all other 
monies in Great Britain of the said Company, or 
which would have been received by them in Great 
Britain i! thus act had not bom passed, and all 
tndines arising or accruing in Great Britain from 
any property or right* vested in her majesty by this 
act, or from the sale or disposition thereof, shall be 
paid to the uecrefei'y of state in council, to be applied 
i Fur the purposes of this act; and all such monies, 
except as hereinafter otherwise provided, shall be 
| paid into the Bark <pf England, to the credit of an 
account to be opened by the governor and company 
of the Bank of England, to ha Intituled 11 The Account 
; of t he Secretary of Statu in Co uncil of India f 1 and a J1 
rroTiu s to Ire placed to the credit of such account 
under this set shall be paid" out upon draffs or 
orders signed by three members of the council, and 
countersigned by the secretary of state or one of his 
u rid er-s&c returns, and such account shad be a public 
account: provided always, that the secretary of state 
I in council may cause to be kept, from time to time, 
under the care of their colder, in an account to be 
kept at the Bank of England, such sum or sums 
of money a a they may deem necessary for the pay- ; 
menu now made out of money under the care of the 
cashier of the said Company. 

XI.H . Surh amount of money as at the time of 
the commencement of this act may be standing 
to the credit of the East India Company at the Bank 
oi England shall be Transferred by the governor 
i ami company of the Bank of England to the credit 
of the account to \w opened in the name of the 
secretary of state in council a a aforesaid, 

XLY, There shall be rawed in the hooka of the 
governor and company of the Bank of England such 
accounts aa may be necessary in respect of any 
Stock + /r stock? of government annuities, and all 
such accounts respectively shall be intituled "The 
Stock Aecourt of the Secretary of State in Council 
! of India, 11 and every such account shall he a ptiblfo 
! account. 

XLVL Such government *tock or stocks as at 
the time of the commencement cf this act may¬ 
be standing in the name of the Kaet India Company 
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in the books T the said governor and company, 
shall be transferred bv the chief cashier or the chief 
accountant of the said governor and company to the 
proper account or accounts to Be raised ns aforesaid. 

XLYIE The secretary of state in council, by 
loiter of attorney, executed by three membeha of the , 
council nnd countersigned by the secretary of state, 
or one of his under-secretaries, may authorise all 
or any of the enablers of the Bank of England to sell 
and transfer all or ftflj part of die stack or stocks j 
standing, or that may thereafter stand in the honks 
of the said bunk to the several accounts of the 
secretary of state in coiineil, and to purchase and 
accept stock on the said accounts, and to receive the 
dividends due and to become due on the several 
stocks standing, or that, may thereafter stand on the 
said accounts, and by any writing signed by Three 
members of the council, and cadhtemgned us 
aforesaid, may direct the application of the monies 
to be received in mpectof such sales and dividends; 
but no stock skull be purchased or sold and trans¬ 
ferred by any of the said cashiers under the au¬ 
thority of such general letter of attorney, except 
upon m order in writing directed to the said chief 
cashier and chief accountant from time to time, and 
duly signed and countersigned an aforesaid 

XLY1IL All exchequer hills, exchequer bonds, 
or other government securities, or other securities, 
of whatsoever kind, not h^remhcfor© referred to, 
which shall be held by the governor uml company of 
the Bank of 35ftgland in. trust for or on account of 
the East India Company at the time of the com¬ 
mencement. of tills act, shad thenceforward be held 
by the said governor and company m trust for and 
on account of the Recrelttry of stain in council; and 
all such security as aforesaid, and all such securities 
as may thereafter be lodged with Uie said governor 
and company by or on behalf of the secretary of 
stale in council, shall and may he disposed of, 
and the proceeds thereof applied, as may be au¬ 
thorised by order in writing signed by three mom- 
hers of the council and countersigned: by the aeere- I 
tary of state, or one of hk under-secretaries, and 
directed to the said chief cashier and chief ac¬ 
countant 

XL1X. All powers of issuing bonds, debenture*, 
and other securities for money in Gnat Britain , 
which, if due act had nut been passed, might have 
been exercised by the said Company, or the Court 
of Directors, under the direction and control of the 
commissioners for the affairs of India, or otherwise, 
shall end may be exercised by the secretary of 
state in council, with the concurrence of a majority r 
of votes at a meeiing; and such securities m might 
have been issued under the seal of the said Company 
shall be issued under the bauds of three member of 
the council, and countersigned by the secretary of 
state or one of his undersecretaries. 

L* Ail premiums now in forcit in anywise relating 
to the offence of forging or altering, or offering, , 
uttering, disposing of, or putting off, knowing the 
same To be forged or altered, any East India bond, 
with intent to defraud, shall extend and be applicable 
to and in respect of any bond, debenture, or 
security issued hy the secretary of state in council of 
India under the authority bf thfe act,. 

IX The regulations and practice now acted on by , 
the Court oi Directors cut the issue of warrants i 
or authorities for the payment of money, efeaU be 
main Lalned and noted on by the secretary of state In 
council of India under this act until the flume be 
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altered by the authority of her majesty irj connedi 
provided, that where a warrant or authority for the 
payment of money parses through the audit depart- 
meat at the East India House before payment, it 
shall be counte reigned by such officer or officers 
of that audit department as the secretary of state In 
council may direct before payment shall be made ; 
and that warrants tu 1 authorities which Siftye here¬ 
tofore been signed by two directors of the Bast 
India Company, shall, after the commencement of 
this act, be signed by three members of the council 
of India* 

L1L It shall be lawful for her majesty, by warrant 
under her royal sign-manual, coujnU-reigticd by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, to appoint from time to 
time a fit person to be auditor of the accounts of the 
secretary of state in council, and to authorise such 
auditor to appoint and remove from time to time 
such assistants as may be specified in mh warrant; 
ami every such auditor shall hold office during good 
behaviour; and there shall bo paid to such auditor 
and assistants, out of the revenues of India, such 
respective salaries ti 3 her majesty, by warrant a a 
aforesaid countersign ei} m aforesaid, may direct; 
and such auditor shall examine and audit the ac¬ 
counts of the receipt, expenditure, end disposal 
In Great Britain of ail moneys, stores, and property 
applicable for the purposes of this act; and the 
secretary of elate in council shall, by the officers and 
servants of the establishment, produce and Say before 
such auditor from lime to time all such accounts, 
accompanied bv proper voucher* for the support of 
the £&me, and eta a submit to his inspection all books, 
papers, and writings having relation thereto; and 
such auditor shall have power to examine all such 
officers and servants in Great Britain of the eatab- 
iishmtmt as he imy see fit in relation to such ao 
count*, and the receipt, expenditure, or disposal 
of such in one y ft, stores, and property, and for that 
purpose, by writing under his hand, to summon 
before him any such officer or servant; and such 
auditor shall report from time to ihm to the secre¬ 
tary of state in council Ilia approval or disapproval 
of such accounts, with Mich remarks and observations 
in relation thereto m he may think fit, specially 
noting any case, if such there shall be, in which 
it shall appear to liin rtmt any money arising out of 
the revenues of India has been appropriated to 
other purposes than those of the government of 
India, to which alone they are declared to be appli¬ 
cable; and shall specify in detail In his reports all 
•urns of money, stores, and property which ought to 
Ire accounted for, and are not brought into account 
or have not been appropriated, in conformity with 
tha provisions of this act, or have been expended or 
disposed of without due authority, and shall also 
specify any defects, inaccuracies, or Irregularities 
which may appear in such accounts, or lit the au¬ 
thorities, vouchers, or documents having relation 
thereto; and all such reports shall be laid before 
both houses of parliament by such auditor, together 
with the accounts of the year to which tire same 
may relate. 

LLI1. The secretary of state in council shah, within 
the first fourteen day? during which parliament may 
bn sitting neat after the first day of May ir* every 
year, lay before both houses of parliament an account 
for the financial year preceding that last comph-ted, 
of annual produce of the revenues of India, 
distinguitbihg the same under the i l pective heads 
thereof, at each of the several presLdetiries or gov- 
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evuraenta, and of ail the annual receipts and dis¬ 
bursement at home and abroad on account of tlv* J 
government of India, distinguishing the same urnler 
the respective heads there of, together with the 
latest estimate of the same for the lest financial year, 
and also the amount of the debts chargeable ofi 
the revenues of India, with the rates of interest they 
respectively carry, and the annual amount of such 
interest, the statu of the effects and credits at each 
presidency or government, and in England or else- 
where, applicable to the purposes of the government 
of India, according to the latest advices which have 
been received thereof, and also a list of the e*tal> 
fishmeal of the secretary of state in council, and the 
salaries and allowance payable in respect thereof; 
and if any new or increased salaries or pensions of 
fifty pounds a-year or upwards have been granted or 
created withm any year, tlb? particulars thereof shall 
be specially stated and explained at the foot of the 
account of such year; and such account shall be 
accompanied by a statement preypnred from detailed 
reports from cacti presidency and ^district in India, in 
such form us shall best exhibit thn moral and 
material progress and condition or India in each 
sued presidency. 

Llv. When any order is sent to IndV/i directing 
the actual commencement of hostilities by her ma¬ 
jesty's forces in India, the fact of such ordel- having 
been fient shall be column moated Co both houses of 
parliament within three mouths after the sending of 
such order, if parliament La sitting, unless such 
order shall have been in tha meantime revoked 1 
or suspended, and if parliament be not sitting at thi 
end of such three months, then within one month 
after the next meeting of parliament. 

LY, Except for proreu ting or repelling actual 
Invasion of her majesty 1 * Indian possessions, or 
under other sudden and urgent necessity, the 
revenues of India filiall not, without the consent 
uf both houses of parliament, be applicable to 
defray the expenses of any military operation carried 
on beyond the external frontier* of such passetttons 
by her majesty's forces charged upon *.ucn revenue*. 

ttxifii>u:j 2£&l&blijth weuli.—dbV I. The military 
and naval forces of the East India Company shall be 
deemed to be the Indian military and naval forces 
of her majesty, and shall be under the same obliga- 
lions to serve her majesty as they would have been 
under to serve the said Company, and shall be 
liable to serve within the same territorial limits mriy, 
for the same terms only, and be entitled to the like 
pay, pensions, allowances, and 1 privileges, and the 
like advantages as regards promotion and otherwise, 
as if they had continued in the service of the said 
Company: such forces, and all m-rsons hereafter 
erd bring tn or entering the name, fund I dontbme and 
be subject to all acts of parliament, laws of the 
governor-general of India m council, and articles of 
war, and all other laws, regulations, and provisions 
relating to the East India Company's military and 
naval forces respectively, as if her majesty's Indian 
military and naval force* respectively had throughout 
such acts, laws, articles, regulations, and provisions 
been mentioned or referred to, instead of such forces 
of the said Company; and the pay and expenses 
of and incident to her majesty's Indian military tad 
naval forces shall be defrayed out of the revenues of 
India* 

EVIL Provided, that it shall be lawful for hnr 
majesty from time to time by order in council kj 
alter or regulate the terns and conditions of service 
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Tinder which persons hereafter e ntering her majesty M by proclamation hk appointment, ami his intention 
Indian force? shall he coni in Intoned, enlisted, or to assume the said office of governor-general; and 
eitfered to serve; find the forms of attestation and of after such proclamation, and thenceforth until he 
the oath or declaration to he used nod taken or shall repair to Tort Williami or the place where the 
made respectively on attesting persons to aette in council may assemble, it shall be lawful for him to 
her majesty's Indian forces, hull be such us h r exercise alone all or any of the'powers which might 
majesty with regard to the European forcers, and the be exercised by the governor-genera! in council, 
govemor-genetal of India in council with regard to except the power of making laws and regulations ; 
the native forces, shall from time to time direct r i and oil acts done In the exercise of the said powers, 
provided, that every such order in council shall be , except as aforesaid, shall be of the same force and 
laid before both ho uses of pa rliaraenn wkhm fourteen . effect ns if they had been done by the governor- 
days after Lhe making thereof, if parliament be ! general in council; provided that nil acts done In 
■ i ttiiEg, and if parliament be not Kitting, then within the said council after the date of such proclamation, 
fundeen days r fier the next mee ting thereof but before the communication thereof to such 

LVTil, All person* who at the time of tl 


— person* who at the time of the com¬ 
mence rncit of this act shall ’It old any offices?, em¬ 
ployments, or commissions whatever under the said 
Company in India shall Hiancefarth be deemed to 
Wd such office**, employments, and commissions 
under her majesty as /if they had been appointed 
under this act, and skull be paid out of the revenues 
of India; and the transfer of any person tu tbo 
service of her umjjesty shall he deemed to be a con¬ 
tinuance of hm previous service, and shall not 
prejudice any claim!* 10 pension, or any claims on 
the various annuity fun da of the several pmidencies 
in India, which lie might have had if this act had 
not boon passed. 

LB* All orders, regulation a, and directions 
lawii'Hy given or made before the commencement of 
ihi? act by the Chart of Directors or by the com¬ 
motion era for the affairs of India shall remain In 
three; but the same aboil, from and after the com¬ 
mencement of this act, be deemed to bo the orders, 
regulations, and threetiona under this act, and take 
effect and be construed and be subject to alteration 
or revocation accordingly. 

LX. All functions and powers of Courts of Pro¬ 
prietors and Courts of Directors of the said Company 
in relation to the government of India, and all ap¬ 
pointments of such of the directors of the said Com¬ 
pany as have been appointed by her majesty, shall 
cease, and the yearly sums payable to the chairman, 
deputy-chairman, and other directors of the said 
Company shall cease to bo pa) able, and all powers 
vs 'tl in her majesty of appointing director* of the 
said Company shall ccaso and determine. 

LX l. The appointments and powers of appoint- 
meat of comm is si oners for the affairs of India shall 
cease and determine, 

LXI L All books, records, anil archives of the 
sahi Company, except such books and documents as 
concern the ownership of shares in the capital stock 
of the said Company, and tho payments to the 
proprietors of such capital stock of their respective 
fibar^ of the dividend thereon, shall be delivered 
into i hr care and custody of the secretary of state 
in council a a they may direct 

IXI 1 L In case the person who shall be entitled 
under any provisional appointment to suecetd to the 
office of governor-general of India upon a vacancy 
therein, or who shall be appointed absolutely to 
assume that office, shall he in India (upon or after 
the happening of the vacancy, or upon or after the 
receipt of such absolute appointment, ns the case 
may require), but #baU be absent from Fort William, 
In Bengal, or from the place where the council of the 
governoavgcneral of India may then be, and it shall 
appear to him necessary to exercise the powers of 
governor-general before ho shall have taken his scat 
in council, it shall be lawful for him to make known 
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council, shall be valid, subject, nevertheless, to revo¬ 
cation or alteration by the person who rffiajl have 
so assumed the said office of governor-general; and 
when the office of governor-general I* ami rued 
under the foregoing provision, if there be at any 
time before the governor-general takes bis scat m 
council no vice-president of the council authorised to 
preside at meetings for making lawa md regulation!? 
(ax provided by section twenty-two of the act of the 
j sixteenth arid seventeenth years of her majesty), the 
senior ordinary member of council then present shall 
preside therein, with the same powers as if a vice- 
president had been appointed and were absent. 

Contimumce of Existing Enaetmen is. —LXIV 
All acta and provision.* now in force, under charter 
or otherwise, concerning Indie, shall, subject U the 
provisions of this act, continue in force, and he con¬ 
strued as referring to the secretary of state In 
council, in the place of the said Company and the 
Court of Directors md Court of Proprietors thereof, 
and all enactments applicable to the officers and 
servants of the said Company in India, and to 
appointments to office or admissions to service 
by the said Court of Directors, shall, subject to the 
pn.msions of this act, remain applicable to the 
officers srid servants continued and to the officers 
and servants appointed or employed In India, and to 
appointments to office mid admissions to service 
Under the authority of this act. 

Actions and Contracts. —LXY. The secretary of 
state iu council shall and may sue and be sued as 
well in India as in England by the name of the secre¬ 
tary of state in council os a body corporate; and 
all persons and bodies politic shall md may have 
and take the same suits, remedies, and proceedings, 
legal and equitable, against the secretary of state in 
council of India as they could have done against the 
said Company; and the property and effects hereby 
vested in her majesty for the purposes? of the govern¬ 
ment of India, or acquired for the said purposes, 
shall be subject and liable to the same judgments 
and executions us they would while vested in the 
said Company have been liable to in mpeotbf debts 
and liabilities lawfully contracted and incurred by 
the said Company. 

LXVL The secretary of state in council shall, 
with respect id all actions, suits, and all proceedings 
by or against the said Company pending at the time 
of the commencement of this net, come In the place 
of the said Company, md that without the necessity 
of substituting the namn of the secretary of state iii 
council for that of the said Company* 

LXYIL All treaties math- by the said Company 
shall be binding on her majesty, and nil contracts, 
cov nants, liabilities and engagements of the said 
Company made, incurred, or entered into before the 
commencement of this act, may bo enforced by and 
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against the secretary of state in council In like 
manner and in the same courts as they might hare 
been by and against the said Company if this net 
htti not been passed. 

LXVIII. Neither the secretary of state nor any 
member of the council shall bo personally liable in 
mpect of any such contract, coven ant, or engage* 
merit of the said Company its af oresaid, or In respect 
of any contract entered into under the authority of 
this act, or other liability of the said secretary of 
state or secretary of stale in council in their official 
capacity; but all such liabilities* and all mts and 
damages in respect thereof, snail be satisfied and 
paid out of the revenues of India. 

XXIX. After the commencement of this act such 
of the directors a* have bean elected hy the general 
court of the said Company, or -who shall from time to 
time be so el noted, shall be the directors of the said 
Company, and the major part of such directors for 
the time being shall form a Court of Directors; and 
where the presence, signature, consent, or concur¬ 
rence of ton directors b now requisite, the presence, 
signature, consent, or concurrence of the major pari 
of thn directors for the time being shall be sufficient j 
and to the intent that the number of director* may 
be induced to six, two directors only shall be Elected 
by the general court of tbs said Company at each 
biennial election to fill the vacancies occasioned by 
the expiration of the term of office of directors? and 
so much of the eaM act of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth years of her majesty &i requires any of the 
directors to he persona who have resided ten years 
in India shall be repealed, and in the oath to he 
taken by a director of the said Company, under sec¬ 
tion thirteen of the said act. the words “in the 
administration of the government of India in trust 
for the crown” ehall he omitted. 

XXX. It shall no longer be obligatory on the 
directors to summon four general quarterly courts in 
every year as heretofore, 

LXXT. Except claims of mortgages of the security 
fond hereinbefore mentioned, the said Company 
shall not, after the passing of this act, he liable in 
respect of any claim, demuud, or liability which has 
arisen or may hereafter arise out of any treaty* cove* 
nani, contract, grant, engagement, or fiduciary obli¬ 
gation made, incurred, or entered into by the said 
Company before the passing of this act, whether the 
said Company would, but for this act, have been 
bound to satisfy such claim, demand, or liability out 
of the revenues of India, or in any other matuev 
whatsoever. 

Saving of certain Ki r /)ds of the Company.— LXXII* 
It shall tiicr lawful for the secretary of state in council to 
pay to the said Company out of the revenues of India 
duck annual sum ua her majesty, by warrant under her 
royal sign manual, counter signed by the. chancellor 
of the exchequer, may direct for defraying the 
expenses of md incident to the payment to the pro¬ 
prietors of the capital stock of the said Company of 
their respective shares of the dividend on such stock, 
and of keeping the books of the said Company for 
transfers, and otherwise in relation to such stock* 

LXXIIL Nothing herein contained shall affect the 
preference secured by Xu said act of the third and 
fourth yen*s of King William the Fourth to the 
dividend on the capital stock of the said Company or 
the right of the said Company to demand the re 
dempbtm nf the said dividend secured by such act? 
and all the provisions of the laid act concerning the 
wcurity fund thereby created >ball remain in force, 
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save that when the approbation of the eommipftfonm 
for the affairs of India is required in relation to the 
disposal of the said security fund, the approbation of 
the secretary of state In council shall be required* 
Lhmm<mctm\>:nt of the Act.—LXX IV* fchtre ay 
herein otherwise provided, this act shall commence 
and take effect on the expt ration of thirty days after 
the day of the parsing thereof* 

LXXV* This net shall be proclaimed in the 
several presidencies and government* of India as 
soon as conveniently may be after such act ha* been 
received by the governortgenera 1 of India? and 
until sue h proclamation be made, all acts, n .alters, 
and things done, ordered, directed, or authorised in 
India in the name of the East India Company, or 
otherwise in relation to the government of India, 
shall be as valid and effectual ns if this act had not 
been passed* 

Such, then, was the legislative and royal 
act by which, on the 2ud day of August, 
1858, one of the great powers of the civil¬ 
ised world became extinguished. An im¬ 
portant chapter in the aimak of human 
existence, ami perhaps the most romantic 
of the whole, had been closed by the fiat of 
an earthly sovereign, upon whom the mantle 
of victory had descended, and whose sceptre 
extended to the confines of the habitable 
globe* The groat ruler before whom Eastern 
potentates had been taught to bead as 
tributaries, and to serve as vassals—the 
mighty Company, whose mere name and 
shadow had been a spell ou the imagination 
of two hundred millions of men for long 
generations—was now deposed, powerless 
and extinct Its lust of power, and pride of 
place, had suddenly, by stronger hands, 
been wrested from its grasp ; and hence¬ 
forth the political And territorial acquisitions 
of nearly two centuries became the patri¬ 
mony of strange rulers; and the destinies of 
the teeming millions that had grown up 
in subjection to the merchant princes of 
Leadenhall-street, passed, like household 
chattels, into the hand* of a more powerful 
owner. Such, in effect, was the result 
of the sepoy mutiny of 1857, as connected 
with the domination of “ The Company 
of Merchant Adventurers trading to the 
East Indies.” 

4< So fall*, so languishes grows dim and dies 
All that this world la proud of. From the Lr spheres 
The aiars of human glory are cast down * 

Faded the pageantry, and pomp of kings, 

Princes, and chiefs; the dftialmg frowns and pirns 
Of all these mighty, prostrate and bedimmed.* 

For the sake of chronological accuracy/it is 
proper here to observe, that during the dis¬ 
cussions w Inch ensued in the early stages of 
the India Bill in the House of Peers, it was 
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incidentally mentioned by the premier (the f 
Earl of Derby), tbit her majesty had signi-, 
fieri her intention to record her appreciation 
I of the meritorious services of Sir Colin 
j Campbell, as commander-m-chief in India, 
j by elevating that officer to the dignity 
i of the peerage; and that the official an¬ 
nouncement of the royal pleasure was only, 
retarded by the necessity that had arisen’ 
for communicating with Sir Colin upon 
the subject of the title to be conferred upon I 
him. His lordship also stated, that as 
soon ns the reply of the gallant veteran was 
received, an Exlraordmanj Gazette would j 
make known the distinction he had so 
richly earned* Accordingly, on the 6th 
of August, the following atm ounce meet ap¬ 
peared in the London Gazette — 

14 Whitehall, August 3rd* 

11 The Queen has been phased lo direct letters- 
patent to be passed under the great se&J, granting 
ibe dignity of a Laron of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland unto General Sir Colin 
Campbell, commander-in-chief in the East 

Indies, and the heirs male of hb body lawfully be- 
j gotten, by the name, style, and title of Baron Clyde, 
of Clydesdale, m that part of the said United King¬ 
dom called Scotland.’' 

The same Gazette also notified that the 
dignity of a baronet of the United Kingdom 
had been conferred upon Sir John Laird 
Muir Lawrence, CECIL, chief commissioner, 
and agent to the governor-general of India 
for the affairs of the Punjab, and his heirs 
male, iu recognition of Inn distinguished 
services, A pension of £2,000 was tonferred 
upon him by the East India Company, at a 
special court, held on the 24th of August* 

3 The cl ose of the proceedings in the 
House of Lords, in connection with the 
India Bill, was marked by some incidents 
of peculiar interest, well deserving re¬ 
mark* Before the bill left the house, 
certain lords and prelates embraced the 
occasion to deliver themselves of opinions 
which, taken either as warnings or protests, 
were not without importance. The Earls 
of Ellenhorough and Shaftesbury* the Arcli- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops 
of London and Oxford, successively ad¬ 
dressed themselves with much earnestness 
to points intimately affecting the future 
practical administration of the Eastern em¬ 
pire* By those speakers it was solemnly 
urged, that fhe policy till then pursued 
by the Indian government in mutters 
of religion should be essentially modified* 
and that the sentiments of animosity enter- 1 
tamed towards the native population, should 
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be succeeded, m speedily ns possible, by 
feelings of a more conciliatory and Christian 
spirit* The solicitude expressed on these 
points, it was contended, was exceedingly 
natural; as, upon the fufcufe policy of the 
British government and its representatives 
in those two respects, the success or failure 
of the new Indian administration would 
mainly depend* To this source, opened up 
by misconception on the score of religious 
intolerance, ft was alleged the origin and 
motive for the revolt might be correctly 
ascribed; as, whatever other clem eats of 
evil might have entered accidentally into 
the spirit of the rebellions movement, it was 
beyond all doubt that the religious policy of 
the European government had created, and 
also fed, the antagonism of the native mind; 
while its administrative system rendered the 
appeal to physical force practicable. The 
sepoyt, it was said, were exposed to delu¬ 
sions on the subject of Christianity, because 
they had never been permitted to under¬ 
stand what Christianity really was; and they 
were enabled to take the field in arms against 
their rulers, because the latter, iu their 
boundless confidence, had invested them 
with every attribute and appliance of mili¬ 
tary power* 

As regarded the religious branch of the 
question, it was contended that the policy of 
the government admitted of a double inter¬ 
pretation, according to the spirit [it which 
it; was practised, or the light in which it 
was viewed. The “perfect neutrality^ pro- i 
fessed by the Company, often took the form 
of positive injustice to their own faith* lit 
their excessive anxiety to keep the native 
mind at ease, the Indian authorities went 
any lengths that the credulity or fanaticism 
of their Hindoo or Mohammedan subjects i 
might think fit to require* Thus anything 
at which a Hindoo took fright, or might he 
expected to take fright, was at once for- ■ 
bidden; and it was not merely that the 
prejudices of those people were inordinately 
studied, but they were also actually suffered j 
to prescribe terms to their masters, lest the 
religion of the latter should become often- 
sively demonstrative, They had invested 
Christianity with a false character, and be¬ 
lieved that Christians could tmike others 
such, by devices that involved loss of caste. 
To enlighten them on this subject, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury pmpo>ed that, iu 
future, the Bible should be read in all 
the schools of India to which government 
aid was contributed “the Bible being the I 
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beat proclamation which the luidian govern¬ 
ment could inane to the peoples since all 
who rend it would learp at once that the 
religion it inculcated could never be propa¬ 
gated by artifice or by violence. 

Upon the other point—namely, the revival 
of confidence between the European and 
native populations, there were, however, 
good reasons for doubting the expediency, 
or even the possibility, of its restoration 
to the extent that had formerly prevailed. 
Lord Shaftesbury complained that a strong 
antipathy had, fpr some time past, been 
growing up in India between Europeans 
and natives. “ 1 font/ 7 observed his lord, 
ship, “that it will be long before the con- 
lid once which formerly prevailed between 
them will be again restored. Perhaps half 
century may elapse before an Englishman 
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way be able to settle down in security m 
the*interior provinces of India.” I* 1 these 
apprehensions there was much reason, but 
not upon the grounds assumed by the noble 
lord, who appeared to lay the blame chicily 
upon '.European shoulders; for, in truth, all 
confidence had been reposed in the people 
of India, without reserve, qualification, or 
drawback; the trust in them had been so 
implicit, that it might justly have been de¬ 
scribed as resembling infatuation, rather 
than an exercise of sober reason. To the very 
last minute the officers who, with their w ives 
and little ones, had been marked out for de¬ 
struction, believed in the loyalty and attach¬ 
ment of men who thirsted for their blood. 
In the-hands of those treacherous assassins 
everything was unsuspectingly lodged— 
everything; even their very lives: and how 
was this confidence rewarded? Without a 
narticle of justification—with a ferocity only 
to be compared to that of the untamed brutes 
of the jungle—those petted, pampered, and 
trusted servants rose upon their confiding 
masters, and foully murdered every creature 
of European lineage within their reach . 
To say that they were bereft of reason when 
(hey so acted, may possibly, to some extent, 
be correct; but though maniacs and tigers 
might be exculpated on such a plea, it could 
scarcely be supposed to justify “confidence 
in our future deidiugs with a people capable 
of such atrocities. After their most unpro¬ 
voked revolt, directed against the very 
existence of European society and govern¬ 
ment in India—a revolt characterised by un¬ 
speakable barbarity; and wlule it was still, 
ns it were, smouldering under the feet ol the 
survivors of their treachery, it was surely 


somewhat unreason able, on the part of any 
one, to complain that confidence wo longer 
existed between the native and European 
races, or to ascribe the natural and justi¬ 
fiable distrust that succeeded to it, to the 
mere influence of a retributive spirit. 

Much time necessarily elapsed before any 
communication could be received in this 
couutry from the governor-general (who 
was still holding his seat of government 
temporarily at Allahabad), in reference to 
the secret'despatch of Lord EUenborough, 
dated April 19th, 1858 :' 1 ' and, in fact, the 
reply of Lord Canning did not reach this 
country until the supreme power so long 
held bv the Court of Directors had passed 
from their hands. The document, trans¬ 
mitted, embraced a lucid exposition of the 
whole policy of Lord Canning’s administra¬ 
tion in reference to the war in India; and 
its introduction to these pages, as a state 
paper of historical importance, is indispen¬ 
sable. The first despatch, it will be ob¬ 
served, was written previous to the arrival 
in India of the vote of confidence adopted 
by the Court of Directors on the 18th of 
May,t which was intended, if practicable, to 
have reached the governor-general simulta¬ 
neously with the El leu borough despatch ; 
and was as follows:— 


To the Hon. tie. Secret GommitUs* of the lion, the 
Court of IMnrfftrfi* 

t* Foreign Deportment* Secrets Allahfcbart,. 

17 th oi June, 1S38. 

« Hon. Sirs,—I have the honour to reply to ytmr 
despatch. No. 1,954, of the 19th of April. 

" That despatch condemn* in the strongest terms 
thn proclamation which > on the 3rd of .larch, J 
directed the chief commissioner of Oude to issue 

from Lucktscm. 

“2, Although Written in the secret committee, 
the despatch was made public in England three 
weeks before It reached by hand* It will m a few 
day* be read in every station in Hindoitaq. 

3. Before the despatch wan published in r.ng- 
kr,d, it had been announced to parliament bv a 
minister of the crown as conveying disapproval in 
everv sense of the policy indicated by tte governor- 
General 5 * p roc lama tion. Whether Out description 
was an accurate urn- or not I do not. inquire. 1 ne 
telegraph has already carried it ever the length and 
breadth of India. 

(*4, I need scarcely tell your honourable com- 
! mittee that the existence of such a despatch, even 
had it never passed out of the records of the secret 
department, would he deeply mortifying to me, 
however confident I might feel that your bottom able 
committee would, upon reconsideration, relic v' me 
of the censure which it oasis upon me bud less 
necessary i« it for rue to point out that the P u ,ica 
tion of the document, preceded as U has oei'n vy a 
authoritative declaration of ita meaning and »pim. 


* See o«Ie, ji. 479 . 


f Ibid., p- 484. 
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is calculated greatly U> increase the difficulties in 
which the government of India is placed, not imly 
by weakening the authority of the govern pf-generkl t 
but by encouraging resietancf and delusive hopes an 
many classes of the population of Gutle, 

H 5. Sc/ far m the despatch and the mode in 
which it has been dealt with affect myself personally, 
I will trouble your honourable committee with Very 
few words, 

il No t. .uids or sarcasm a* come from what quarter 
they may, will turn me from the path which t be¬ 
lieve to be that of my public duty. I believe that a 
change in the bead of the government of India at this 
time, if it took place under the circumstances which 
Indicated a repudiation on the part of the government 
in England of the policy which has hitherto been 
pursued, towards the rebels of Oude, would seriously 
retard the pacification of the country* I believe 
that that policy has been from the beginning mer¬ 
ciful without weakness, and indulgent without com¬ 
promise of the dignity of the government, I be¬ 
lieve that wherever the authority of the govern¬ 
ment has been established, it has become manifest 
to the people in Glide, as elsewhere, that the irsdul 
genet* to those who make submission, and who ore 
free from atrocious crime, will be large, I believe 
that the issue of the proclamation which has been 
so severely condemned was thoroughly Sbmiatent 
with, that policy, and that it is so viewed by those to 
whom it is addressed T believe that that policy, if 
steadily pursued, offers the best and earliest prospect 
of restoring juice to Oude upon u stable footing* 

*' fi. Firm In these convictions, I will not in a 
time of unexampled difficulty, danger, and toil, lay 
down of my own dot the high trust which I have 
the honour to hold; but I will, with the permission 
of your honourable committee, state the grounds 
upon which those convictions rest, and describe the 
course of policy which I have pursued in dealing 
with the rebellion in (hido, If, when I have done 
Ho, it shall be deemed that that policy h&a been 
erroneous, or that* not being erroneous/it has been 
feebly and ineffectually tarried out, or that, for any 
reason the confidence of those who ore responsible 
for the administration of Indian affairs in England 
should be withheld from urn, f make it my respectful 
but urgent request, through your honourable com¬ 
mittee, that I may be relieved of the office of gov- 
enior-geneial of India with the least possible demy, 
lt 7* I desire to say, that I shall in that case re¬ 
sign my great charge into the hands of the Hon. 
Court of Directors, with a deep and abiding sense 
of gratitude for the generous support, the unre¬ 
served confidence, and the considerate courtesy 
which I have at all times received from them* 

u I have nothing more to add upon the personal 
part of this question. 

11 $. But, before I speak of. th< proclamation, I 
beg io call the attention of your honourable com- 
niiUef: to certain paragraphs of the despatch before 
me, which art- pregnant with a signification far more 
momentous than the censure of any recent act or 
policy of the governor-general of tfie day* These 
paragraphs are numbered from 10 to 14 inclusive, 
and l believe that I shall not misrepresent their im¬ 
port by describing it as follows v— 

1( 9* They begin by pointing out a doubt whether 
the British government was justified in taking pos- 
Ression of the kingdom of (hide. The doubt U 
pointed out, but Is not resolved, nor is a distinct 
opinion expressed upon it* 
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" lfi» Cerutin facts are then referred vo, winch, 
though they do not directly affect the question of 
our right to take posses si on of Oude are cited as 
leading, in conjunction with the doubt above men¬ 
tioned, to the conclusion^ that the hostilities which 
tbs people of Oudo have liken carrying on against 
us have rather the character of legitimate war than 
that of rebellion, and that the people of Oude 
should be regarded with indulgent consideration* 
MB It is altogether beyond my duty to discuss 
whether the course pursued by the British govern- 
m&\i in taking possession of Curie was a lawful and 
justifiable one, still less does it belong to mo to say 
what kne of conduct the British government ought 
to follow if It fie now determined that that course 
was not lawful or justifiable. But as to the indul¬ 
gence due to the people of Oude, your honourable 
committee will, I am sure, do mo the justice to ad¬ 
mit that no misgiving as to the character of our 
dealings with the Onde state warn necessary to in¬ 
duce mo to declare, without anv injunction from 
y ouratlm, that the talookdvt^ and landholders of 
Oudo must be viewed in a very different light from 
that in which rebels in our old provinces are to be 
regarded* .1 found sufficient reason for this in the 
uicts that the allegiance of these men, when they 
broke into rebellion* was little more than a year old, 
and that they bad become British subjects by no act 
of their own \ that our rule had brought loss of pro¬ 
perty upon many of them, anti upon some an unjust 
loaa? and that it had diminished the importance 
am] arbitrary power of all. I considered these facts 
to be a palliation of rebellion, even where hostility 
to us had been most inveterate \ and therefore I put 
aside altogether the ppmahmecta of death, trans¬ 
portation, ami imprisonment j and while marking 
those who had rebelled with the penalty which in 
India , 1 as elsewhere, has been again ami again recog¬ 
nised as a fitting punishment of rebels—namely, the 
forfeiture of their rights in the woil—I promised 
indulgence to those who should make prompt euV 
Eni&sion. 

* l I felt that considerations of! policy and mercy, 
and the newness of our rule, proscribed tins course. 

I recorded this in a paper already in the hands of 
your honourable committee j ana I hope, before 
closing this despatch, to show that the indulgence 
has been accorded promptly and liberally* 

12. But it is my first duty earnestly to beg your 
honourable committee to consider the effect which 
will be produced upon the province of Omb w hen 
it shall become generally known that the British 
government speaks hesitatingly of its right to rule 
that country* 1 cannot but fear that It will make a 
turbulent and warlike people more impatient than 
ever of subjection to authority and order* 1 fear 
that it will furnhh a pretext for resistance to the 
government, of which many bad spirits will not be 
alow to avail themselves now and hereafter* 

** 13. But more especially do I fear its immediate 
effect It cannot have escaped the notice of your 
honourable committee, that, although* the rising 
against our authority in Oude has been general—- 
almost universal—it h&s been singularly devoid of a 
national character* Except for the purpose of 
reducing our garrison in Lucknow, and. afterwards 
of holding the rity against us, there appears to have 
been no common caw among our assail ants, 
Since the capture of Lucknow, we have had against 
ns the party of the begum and her aon, claim* to 
represent the royal family of Oude; the party of 
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the moulvie, a Mohammedan fanatic; the party of 
the niizim, an adventurer without rights or pro¬ 
perty in the province; the sepoys, who have passed 
from one leader to anothor, according as they have 
been able to extort the highest pay ; and a number 
of the lalookdars and zemindars, some few of whom, 
at the head of hands of theft' own, have plundered 
and oppressed their enemies and those whom they 
believed to be our friend*: while olfe re, generally 
of less inffuenne* have been tempted or coerced Into 
joining the ranks of the begum or the moulvie. 

“There k little concert or cohesion between any 
of these parties. Indeed, between those of the 
begum and tbo moulvie there has been no: only 
complete separation, but open hostility. 

M 14, I cannot think that this want of unity will 
long continue, if it shall once become manifest that 
the British government hesitates to declare its right 
to possess Dude, and that it regards itself i-a a 
wrongful intruder into the plate of tbo dyne tty 
which the begum claims to represent. I believe 
that this would draw to the side of the begun* many 
who have hitherto shown no sympathy with the 
late rulmg family, ar,d that it is just what is want¬ 
ing to give; a national character to her cause. 

il 15. An uncompromising assertion of our autho¬ 
rity iti Dude is perfectly compatible with a merciful 
exercise of it; and I respectfully submit, that if the 
government of India is not supported in making 
this assertion, and in declaring that the recent acts 
of the people of Oudc are acts of rebellion, and that 
they may in sLriul right bo treated na such, a power¬ 
ful temptation will be offered to them to maintain 
their present struggle or to renew ft 

«16. 1 new proceed to offer some remarks upon 
the reclamation, and I believe ihut the spirit in 
which the proclamation Was conceived and has been 
acted upon,, will be best shown by the following 
statement i— 

t( IT. When, in January last, about the time at 
which the army of the commander-in-chief began to 
concentrate upon Lucknow, I It ft Calcutta for 
Allahabad, one of my chief motives for doing so 
ws the obtaining full, accurate, and recent in for¬ 
mal ion in regard to the temper and disposition of 
the chiefs and people of (Jude; the t-xtent to which 
they, felt themselves aggrieved by the government; 
how far that feeling Was just ; the nature of the in¬ 
fluence at watte umotsg them j r.nd other points 
requiring consideration before a dmrion could bn 
taken as to the mode of dealing with the province. 
Those were matters upon which formal references 
and reports would have thrown very tnrdy and 
inadequate light, seeing the condition to which our 
archives and official establishments had been re¬ 
duced i and, therefore, in addition to the informa¬ 
tion received by government from the usual civil 
and military' sourcep f I sought information and 
opinions from those who, from having filled posts 
within the province or upon its frontiers, had had 
opportunities of becoming personally and, in some 
casts, intimately acquainted With the talookdars and 
zemindars, and their followers. 

f< 18, The conclusions at which I arrived were, 
firstly, that all question of punishing with death, or 
even with transportation or imprisonment, rebels 
who, how ever inveterate and unceasing their hos¬ 
tility had been, were free from the stain of murder, 
should be set aside. I need not at present defend 
this decision, although at the time it was very far 
from meeting with general approval* 


“ 111 Secondly, that the one declared punishment 
for rebellion should bo the contention to the state 
of proprietary rights In the soil 

“ I have already said, that this h a punishment 
which has been repeatedly enforced against rebfclfl 
in India, as well by native rulers ns by the British 
government. It is quo which admits of being easily 
tempered and relaxed with more or leas of lenity, 
according as considerations of policy or mercy, and 
the past or future conduct of the persons to be 
punished, may prescribe. It in no way infects the 
honour of the mmt sensitive Rajpoot ar Brahmin. 
It would provide the government with the tenas of 
rewarding, h the manner which is moat acceptable 
to the natives of India, the fcervicee of those who 
should be found to deserve reward. It would tend 
to the final settlement of many of those disputes 
respecting landed rights, which have been the 
source of so much strife and animosity in Oude- 

“ 20, Finally, I came to the conclusion, that if a 
proclamation were issued on the capture of Luck¬ 
now (a point upon which I entertained doubts up to 
the 1 aat moment), it should be? one not threatening 
confiscation as a possible contingency, but declaring 
it, pointing out, however, the means by which re¬ 
laxation and indulgence might bo obtainable; and, 
further, that no attempt should be made to indicate 
the measure of relaxation and indulgence which 
might be conceded In particular cases. 

“ 21, I will offer a few words in explanation of 
these last points. 

li l believe that the festyti of proclamations Is not 
the Burnt or safest mode of influencing tbe nates 
of India. The experience of the past year baa fur¬ 
nished example* of tbe ingenuity with whifcb tbe 
meaning of such documents cno be perverted, or 
their language misrepresented by the enemies of the 
state; and it is a feet, several instances of which 
have come to my knowledge cu late, that the word 
of an English officer of the government, even 
though a stranger, ti more trusted than a printed 
paper. I should therefore have preferred to take, in 
Oude, the course which was afterwards taken In 
Bohilcund, and to place instructions id the hands of 
the officers attached to the columns which murched 
through tbe country, leaving it to them to carry out 
those instructions, and to explain iji osch district 
through which they parsed, the spirit: in which the 
[ government desired to deal with the people. But L 
knew it to be very probable that no columns would 
be available for the puipbra in Dude, and chat in 
that case, much lime might elapse before English 
officers wouid be able to penetrate the province. I 
therefore uad recourse to a proclamation which 
might be disseminated by native agency* 

22, That proclamation was made to declare the 
conffecction, and not to threaten it* because the 
natives of India, while they attach much weight to 
a distinct and actual order of the government, 
attach very little to a vague threat, whether con¬ 
veyed by proclamation or otherwise \ while it might 
safely be assumed, that the spirit in which the clause 
treating of indulgence would bti acted upon in the 
districts which should be recovered, wo.ihl gradually 
become known throughout the province, and have 
conciliatory effect. 

u Precaution waa taken against perversion and 
mistranslation by publishing in tho first instance 
none but vernacular versions of the protaajfoatiqo* 

“23. I have said that the proclamation should 
not attempt to point out the different measures of 
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indulgence which wfftilfi he conceded in different 
This and ttome other preceding observations 
will be beat explained by a brief reference to the 
recent condition of the talookdors and other land¬ 
holders, as regard* their rights in the soil, 

I “ 24. When we assumed the government of Gude> 
in wm the greater part of the province whs held by 
Uuookdnrs, who represented its aristocracy. They 
j have been called the 4 barons of Qude \* but this term* 

! applied to them as a daas, is misleading. Some had 
received titles from the kings of Oode, for services 
rendered, or by court favour. Some few are the 
representatives of ancient families, but the majority 
arc men distinguished neither by birth, good service, 
or connexion with the soil ; who, having held office 
under the native government as naiim* (m,, gov¬ 
ernors), or chuckled&ra ^ tij collectors of government 
rants)* or having farmed the revenue of extensive 
true is, had taken advantage of tha w eakness of the 
| native goverittdeni and its indifference to all can* 
^derations of justice so long as it received revenue; 
bad abused the authority confided to them by that 
government j and by means of deeds of sale, ^ome- 
time* extorted by violence, sometimes obtained by 
fraud, had become the nomirmi proprietors and the 
actual possessors of 'he villages, or'the majority of 
the villages, which formed what they called their 
tafcrokdars, or estates. 

l *£5. Owing to the ascendancy which the men of 
this dim acquired, the weakneisa of the native 
government^ the venality nf the courts, and the 
absence of justice, the condition of tbs actual occu- 
, pants of the soil of the piovijic? waa one of un- 
! paxftlleM depmsinn. Their rights had ceased to 
exjHt, or were reduced to a mere shadow; they 
emild get no protection from the government; they 
were completely in the power of the talookctars, and 

* were subject to every kind of oppression, tyranny, 

i and exact eon. In numberless instances they were 
compelled by the talookdara to execute deeds of 
eale, Alienating whatever proprietory righv they 
nomiasfiy possessed ; and they lost but little by the 
itci, fox the practical fruition of proprietary right 
they had scarcely known. 

** £6, Such being the condition of things in Oude, 

| ™ govern moot of India, perhaps with more of 
chivalrous justice than political prudence, determined 
at once to reinstate these proprietary occupants 
of the soil in vhat were believed to be their 
liereditaiyjfighla, *ml to restore the ancient village i 
communities; and upon the annexation of the 
country the chief commissioner was instructed to 
make the settlement of the land revenue with ih*> 
propneujy < ecu pan ts of the soil, eo the exclusion of 
, middlemen. llm instructiim ww earned Into ex¬ 
ecution in g orue districts with undue haste, harshly, 

• insufficient evidence; and where this took 
place injustice was done to the taiaokdars, some 
oi whom were deprived of villages which had long 
been attached to their taluoka*, and thrir titled 
to which were not satisfactorily disproved, 

“ Thu injustice might, and probably would, have 
been corrected m making the revised settlement; 
but this does not excuse or palliate the wrong. 

It. Lie mutinies broke out. It might have 
ouen expected, that when insurrection first arose in 
Oude, and before it hud grown to a formid able head, 
tiie Tillage occupants who had been fo highly 
favoured by the British government, and in justice 
to whom it had initiated a policy distasteful "to the 
most powerful class in the province, would have 
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come forward in support of the government who 
had endeavoured to restore them f,o their hereditary 
rights, and with wh©** interests their Interests were 
identical. Such, however, was not the case. So far 
a* 1 am yet informed, not unwind! virtual dared to be 
loyal to the government which had befriended him. 
The village occupants, as a body, relapsed itm their 
former subjection to the talookfcr, owned and 
obeyed hh authority m if he had been their lawful 
««*», joined Die ranks of tboso who rose up 
in arms against the British government. The en¬ 
deavour to neutralise r.he usurped and largely abused 
power of the talookdnn by recognising the supposed 
proprietary rights of the people, and thus arousing 
ihetr feelings of self-interest and evoking iheir 
gJfnDtude, had failed utterly, 

**' 28* The time arrived when it became necessary to 
consider how the province should be dealt with 
upon the ve-rslablishmerii of our power and au¬ 
thority in its capital. On the one hand was the 
a tent fact thru those whom we hud desired to 
cnefit, and had to our thinking benefited, did not 
value the rights which we had restored to them; and 
that, far from standing up in defence of those rights 
and in support of the government which had been 
the means of reviving them, thev had acted in com¬ 
plete subordination to the telotikdus; and had been 
no less forward than these latter in their efforts to 
subvert thei authority of that government, <, m i t0 
expel its ofScerH. On the other lined was the no 
less certain fact that, with but few honourable ex¬ 
ceptions, ail the t&lnokdars—many who had not 
suffered in Dip amallest degree by our fiscal measures, ! 
and some w ho had hentfiied by llieiu, having been ' 
allowed at the mile men t to retain all, ox nearly all 
the villages composing their tslaokas on reduced ■ 
assessments—had taken up arms against the British 
government, bad either themselves par Dei paled or I 
had scut their retainers to aid in the relentless 
attacks on the Lucknow residency, had forcibly 
resumed the occupation of their talc okas, and bad 
in many *j|ya mamfeated their malignant hostility , 
to the British government, 

*' 29« In these cironmstances, to have recalled the 
condition of things which exited immediately before 
the rebellion, thereby renewing the experiment [ 
which had been attempted in 1856. and restoring 
the occupant* of the soil to the position of urc£ 
prietary landholders, which,they had but just proved 
themselves wholly unfit and unprepared to maintain, 
would have been to court failure; and, on the other 
hand, to have reverted to the state of affair as 1 
w«s found them upon taking possession of the country 
and thus to have acknowledged in the tsiookdnri, 
after they had, as n body, risen in arms against 
us, and helped to subvert our authority, rights which 
had been denied, and in mo si cases justly denied. ' 
when our power was unquestioned and unreristed, 
would have been to concede a victory to rebels and 
Lo put ft premium on insurrection—a course which 
won JO have lowered the character of the government, 
ana destroyed its influence, not only in Oude, but 
throughout India, 

\ being had to the history of tenures 

m Gude, to the failure of the efforts made by Use 
government in 1856 to set up those who were i 
believed to be the hereditary proprietors of the 
sod, to their unworthy reception of the benefits 
bestowed upon them, to the rebellious spirit mani- 
fi sted by nearly all the talookdars of the province, 
and to Die inconceivable difficulties which would 
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have attended the adjudication of claims to pro* 
nrietary right in the circumstances that have been 
rmerty described, and which would have hampered 
the administration at every turn, the suresi, the 
aftf-stf the most politic, ond a thoroughly just coum 
seemed to be T to declare the proprietary right in the 
soil (to whom soever ^pertaining, for ali classes, as 
such, had sinned equally) confiscated, and to reserve 
to the government the Tight of hereafter disposing 
of it a ; might seem filling, at the name time notifying 
the intention of the government to show indulgence 
to those who should tender immediate sabum^OD 
and throw themselves upon its mercy, 

41 31, I apprehended little difficulty, and, so far as 
experience has gone, little has, 1 believe, been found, 
in explaining to the talookdars and lancWners with 
whom our officers have come in contact, that the 
1 eontiscalimf does not necessarily operate as a 
permanent deprivation of their rights, but that it 
places in the hands of the government the powur of 
punishing those who shad still persist tn r»?hellion 
after life and honour hav© been guaranteed to them, 
of rewarding those* who shall promptly come forward 
and give their support to the govermnenr. And to the 
causa of order, of substituting in every cate of resto¬ 
ration the undeniable title derived from the will of 
the government, for liie doubtful title which alone 
could be advanced by the majority of those whom 
the order affected; and of attaching to the fiat of 
restoration such conditions of service (political and 
military), fealty, and good cortduut, as the altered 
dretimstauees of the province Lu c made essential to 
the firm establishment of our authority. 

w 32, I have now atafftd tint considerations which 
led me to frame the proclamation in the form in 
w liicb it wns transmitted tn you. 

M 33, 1 L was sent to Luokpow on the 3rd of March, 
and on the 1 Oth I received from the chief com¬ 
missioner, Major- ^neral Sir James Outram, a letter 
urging a ret on si derat ion of the term? 3 of the pro¬ 
clamation, mainly on the ground that it would 
render hoiieWs* the attempt to enlist, the talookdurs 
on the rid > of order, and wouLd driv© them to a 
desperate rofii&uitce; and recommending that such 
landholders and chiefs as had not been accomplices 
in the cold-blooded murder of Europe ana, should be 
enlisted on our side by the res tom lion of their 
ancient possessions, subject tn such restrictions as 
would protect their dependents from oppression. 

*'34* This letter, and the replica to it, including 
the additional paragraph which Sir James Outranks 
opinion of the light Id which the talookdars and the 
chiefit would view the proclamation induced me to 
add thereto, are before your honourable committee- 

'*35. 1 will not trouble your honourable committee 
with a recapitulation of the reasons which appeared 
to me to forbid the adoption of Sir James Qutr&m’s 
suggestion ; but teat, your honourable committee 
should suppose that I was without any previous 
expression of Sir James Outram’s opinion on the 
subject, 1 wish to state, that the unfavourable view 
taker* by that distinguished officer of the substance 
of the proclamation, was a cause of much disappoint¬ 
ment to me- 

14 36. A very few weeks previously the chief com¬ 
missioner had sent to the government of India an 
able and elaborate memorandum upon the ay stem of 
Civil administration to he adopted for Oude after 
Lucknow should be subjugated. In this memo¬ 
randum, dated the loth of January, . 1$3S, ure the 
fu 1 iowing p&s&ages: — 
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(l ‘The system of settlement with so-called village 
propria tore will not answer at present, if ever, hi 
butte* 

114 The*© men have not influence and weight 
enough to aid us in restoring order, Th© lands 
of nieii who have taken an active pari against us 
should be largely eoiriteoajcd, in order, among other 
reasons, to enable us to reward other* In the manner 
most acceptable to a native. But l see no prospect 
of returning tranquillity, except by having recourse 
for the next few years to the old tnloukriarie system, 
* * 1 Tukmkas should only ho given to men 

who have actively aided ns, or who, having been 
inactive, now evince a true willingness to serve us, 
and are possessed of influence sufficient to make 
their support of real valued 
u 37*. Subject to the understanding that even to 
thcJ» who bad been most active against os in¬ 
dulgence should bo extended upon their making 
prompt and complete submission, these opinions 
accorded exactly with my own ; and although I waa 
awnra that there might easily he difference of opinion 
as to the mode of announcing and of carry ing out 
punishment by confiscation, it did nut occur to me 
that any suen divergence of views as was sub¬ 
sequently inti mated in the chief commissioner'll 
letter of the 8th of March could occur between u«. 
The belief therein expressed, th&t there are not a 
dozen landholders in the province who have not 
borne arms against us, seemed to go far towards 
justifying the general and *:weeping terms of the 
proclamation, to which alone I expected any objection 
m Sir James Outran/a part. 

38. I afterwards had occasion to send my military 
secretary, Colonel Stuart, to bead-quarters, and 1 
took the opportunity to explain to the chief com¬ 
missioner that 1 wished him to give* the most liber d 
interpretation to the prqcloipathm ; that, for instance, 
the proclamation left it free to notify to any 
talookdar who was deserving of consideration, that 
if ho made submission and supported the govern¬ 
ment* the confiscation of his lands would not take 
eifect, and that hh rfemie to property of which be 
might have been deprived upon the annexation 
of the province would bo reheard; and that in 
the erne cf thee© having been resumed by him, he 
might retain them till the rehearing. 

J * 33. On the 3rd of April, Major-general Sic 
James Otiirtun being about to take lua seat in coun¬ 
cil at Calcutta, Mr* Montgomery succeeded to the 
chief commUrionerahlp of Oude. 

4fl. Mr, Montgomery had. ai my request, done 
me the favour of visiting Allahabad before going to 
Lucknow, In order that! might have an opportunity 
of communicating unreservedly with him upon the 
discharge of his new duties. 

** i impressed upon the new chief commissioner 
my wish that his dealings with the chief rebels 
should be a* conciliatory as might be consistent 
with tbo dignity of the government, and that he 
should treat liberally and generously all those who 
tendered their allegiance and gave sunport to his 
authority. Mr. Montgomery expressed ms intention 
to take tins matter into his own personal manage¬ 
ment, 

H 4 L On the 20th of April the chief commissioner 
wrote to roc, in an unofficial letter, as — 

** 4 1 enclose a memorandum just given mu by 
Captain Barrow, which will show your lordship ths 
names of f&tohkd&rs who hav© attended in person or 
by vakeel. Generally speaking, indeed invariably* 
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the feeling fchown by the men who com© In is 
excellent. They express great sorrow at the p*Ut, 
and seeun grateful for the consideration shown to 
them/ 

u A copy of the memorandum is enclosed* 

“ It contains the names of twenty-six chiefs of note 
and influence, in various quarters, some of them 
at a great distance from Lucknow, who had either 
openly tendered their allegiance to the government 
or had taken the fh$t steps towards foing'&tt So 
far as J am aware, only one of these has swerved 
from his first intention. 

“At the date of this memorandum, little more 
' han h month had elapsed since the firat appearance 
of the prbolamation in Lucknow. 

u 42* On the 22nd of May, the chief commissioner 
sent me n. further memorandum from Captain Bar- 
row, which is also under tins cover. 

fl It describes the progm.n made and the Aate 
of feeling prevalen t 

11 It is righti however, that I should observe, that 
of the three powerful talookckrs named in tins 
memorandum, one only (Maim Sing) has sided with 
m actively. Of the other two, one (Mmlhoo Sing) 
is mat live, aitd thy other (Beni Madho) is in arms 
igainst us* 

“43. From this last date the chief commissioner 
has furnished weekly reports, which have been for¬ 
warded to your honourable committee in regular 
course. 

“44, Latterly these have become less fa vourable. 
The rebels, under the leadership in some cases of 
tnlookdars, have approached nearer to Lucknow, 
have threatened, mid in some places destroyed, the 
civil station a which we had o? tab! inked* and have 
killed some of the native guards. But I am not, 
neither Is the chief commissioner of Cude, dis¬ 
heartened by a temporary cheek In the progress 
which hud been rapidly achieved, 

8 In a letter received from Mr. Montgomery as I 
am writing, that gentleman says 
Hi I had seuied some G,000 villages, and every- 


achieved that success, to say that the chadinemcai 
thereby Inflicted upon the loose bands of mutineers, 
rebels, and plunderers, who were collected in mid 
about the city, was not such as id expel them from 
the limits of the province, or to deter them from 
persevering in their work of murder and pillage 
in other districts of it. 

“47* It Is not in reason that, what with the 
psssure of the mutinous sepoys now congregated 
fa various parts of the province on the one 
band, and th© arts and threats of desperate ad¬ 
vent urm acting m leaders on the other, violence 
and rebellion should not he kept alive, rod that 
those who are well inclined to make their peace 
with the government should not thereby be deterred 
from doing so. 

“48* No mania butter acquainted with the east¬ 
ern districts of Oude and their inhabitants than 
Mr. Wingfield, who is ai present acting on that 
frontier of the province a? special commMcmer of 
Gorurkpore. Writing on tie 6th of June, Mr, 
Wingfield says t— 

11 'Unsupported by the presence of British troops, 
there an many taiookdars who, to my certain know¬ 
ledge, are deterred from tendering their aUegituitte, 
which is their sincere wish* Had the gamer-o of 
Lucknow only been distributed about the province, 
three-fourths of the talookdara would, under the 
promises held out by lbs proclamation, hat© been 
entirely on our side % this time,* 

“Unfortunately, the garrison of Lmknow could 
not be spared, ror any body of troops at all ap¬ 
proaching it In strength. 

“49. But when the season shall arrive at which 
the troops can again move rapidly over the eountry, 
when tile large police force now being raised by the 
tiiief commissioner at Lucknow shall have readied 
its complement add received further <u'gattj§SktioO, 
and when it shall bo manifest that we have the 
means of protecting r>r supporting those who return 
to their allegiuice, I cannot doubt that the spirit 
in which the proclamation has been accepted in 


thing was progressing most favourably, when a com- many quarters wilt declare itself generally through- 
hinatbn of circumstances prevented the progress of out the province* 


prevented toe progress i 

the settle meat. 1 

“ But he adds 

“ 1 1 say that the moss of the people are well 
inclined to ua. I get secret letters amf messages; 
but they dare not come forward in the face of the 
armed bodies which are hostile to us/ 

“4o. In an earlier part of this despatch I had 
occasion to speak of these bodies, which, although 
without cohesion and combination, are none the less 
capable of intimidating and persecuting those whom 
they believe to he \vell-dbposcd towards the gov¬ 
ernment. They have latterly been greatly aided in 
this by the iiUhix of fugitives from RohPound and 
Calpee, who have either joined them or set up 
as Independent maraud era. 

“46. I never expected it to be otherwise. J 
never expected that, with the capture and occupation 
of Lucknow, the province would become submissive; 
and my anticipation r>f ihe contrary is record ed in 
the letter which, on the ICteh of January, the gov¬ 
ernor-genera! in council addressed t> the com- 
mander-b chief, recommending that his ejpeUeney^ 
Operation* should, notwithstanding, be directed 
against Lucknow. Those operation wero carried 
out with a trkjU, bravery, and success which have 
won the admiration of the world. But It is no 
disparagement of the work of th© groat soldier who 
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“ 50* X have now described to your honourable 
committee the whole eoursti of my proceeding* with 
regard to the proclamation of the loth of March* 
I have at the same time explained tit© policy which 
hag guided me, and 1 have informed you generally of 
its results. 

u I respectfully await your judgment 
“I bevo the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, honourable sirs, your most faithful, hum¬ 
ble servant, 

** A 1 ] ahabad, June 17 th* 0.05i nq.* 1 

The second despatch, forwarded by Lord 
Camiing m receipt of the resolution de¬ 
claring the coiifiderm of the Court of 
Directors m his aflmimstrntioiij was as 
follows 

Lb th& Jlonoitfubh; tli4 Court of Dj/ecfors rtf ths. 

I'asi India Company, 

TJ Foreign Dejcrimen t, Allahabad, July 4th* 1858, 
“ Hon. Sirs,—Your despatch, No* 20, of the 18 th 
of May, reached me two days ago, 

,f I beg your honourable court to accept my 
warmest thanks for the assurance of your continued 
confidence which that despatch, and the resolution of 
your honourable court embodied In it, convey. 


























“ % Snell an expression of the sentiments of your 
hwimirabb court would he to me at source of 
gratification and just pndr in iany cWptimsian'cfl# ] 
but the #generous and timely promptitude with 
which you have been pleased to issue it* and the 
! fact that ft conveys approval of the past, os wll 
, as trust for the future, has greatly (jtjjjianced ite 
value. Your honourable court have rightly judged, 
i | that in the midst of difficult ties, no support is so 
cheering to a public servant, or so strengthening, m 
that which is derived from a declared approval 
of the spirit by which \m past acts have been 
guided. 

“3, 1 believe that the expectations expires?i>d by 
your honourable court a* to the spirit in w hich the 
[ proclaimed confiscation of proprietary tights in Oude 
would be used will not be disappointed, when you 
shell have had cognizance of the despatch which I 
had the lion our to address to the secret committee 
on the 17th lilt, and which, as being the sequel 
‘of correspondence a]ready in the bauds of your 
i honourable court, will no doubt have besn laid 
i before you* 

u 4. Yorn- honourable court observe, that 1 must 
have been well aware that the words of the pro¬ 
clamation, without the Comment on it which you 
trust was speedsl y afforded by the actions of the 
government, must have prodc cod the expectarJon of 
much more general and indiscriminate dispossession 
than could have been consistent with justice or with 
policy* 

4i Undoubtedly this is so* But it ww not without 
deliberation that, in framing the proclamation, I 
used the positive, peremptory, ami, so to apeak, 
enacting words which declare that the proprietary 
right in the soil of the province is confiscated to the 
government, which will depose of that right in auch 
manner as it may deem fitting* 

“5* As this point Wftis scarcely touched upon in 
mv above-menturned despatch to the secret com- 
mitten I will take leave to add u further brief ex¬ 
planation upon it* I have said that it is in the 
nature of those to whom the proclamation was 
addressed to care very little for the threat*, but 
to have a great respect for the distinct orders of 
i superior authority* A rebel landholder, to whom 
no more should be said than that if he did not make 
submission soon his rights would be liable to con¬ 
fiscation, would be likely to trust for kia escape 
to the chapter of accidents, and to the chance of 
avoiding or defeating criminatory evidence, and 
ad to delay submission and. ding to the cause 
I of those whose immediate influence might be nearest 
i and strongest. Whereas* if he should be made to 
fed that the withdrawal of \m rights is already 
decreed- that it only remains for the executive 
! officers to give effect to it by placing another pro¬ 
prietor in possession, and that $he bewt hope left to 
I film U to work out us larg*a a claim to proffered 
indulgence os possible while there h yet time,"his 
manifestation of allegiance would assuredly be 
quickened* 

4t £f It was my business to consider what would 
j rncr. stimulate anti hasten a return to peace and 
1 loyfUVf on the part of those addressed; md I was of 
opinion that this would best bn done by making it 
dear and plain that tho rewards actually conferred 
for fidelity were very large j that the punishment 
actually deerecd for rebellion wa* very heavy, but 
that from this punishment a door of escape was j 
still cpeiu 
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u 7* To attempt to define more precisely the eon- j 
ilitidpi and degrees according to which indulgence i 
should be awarded and punishment tempered, fiji- 
cared to me moat inexpedient* It would, I submit, 
are been impossible to put into the proclamation 
any mitigating or conciliatory words to this effect 
without incurring the greatest risk dfi raiding fnlsb 
ho\m and giving ground for mistaken claims, the 
disappointment of which hereafter would have gone 
far To confirm in the minds of man)- the reproach 
which the rebel leaders have sedulously thrown out j 
against the English government of a want of good 
faith, a reproach to which no colour or shadow of 
truth shall ever be given by any net o£ mine* 

f therefore left the' way of escape imtl the 
amount of obtaIrtable indulgence to be learned from 
the treatment which those who should first come in 
would receive* No explanation in words would 
have been so certain to spread through the-country 
with little chance of perversion as this. No other 
course would have left the government m fine® to 
use wise discrutimatiem in the remission of puni A* 
meat. 

44 0. Your honourable court will of course bear in i i 
mint] that the proclamation was addressed to a 
province in firms, ihronghotti which we had not at 
that time a surviving friend or interest to defend, 
and that therefore any fear of danger from un 
outburst of resistance by which matters should be 
made worse was Imaginary. 

MO* Upon a careful and, I hope, dispassionate 
review of the wlwJe subject, I cannot but think that, 
the words in which the proclamation wo* couched 
were these most befitting the government of India 
ip its relations with its rebell ious province, and best 
calculated to effect eventually a ml and mre paciti- 
cation. But the question ’was one of very great 
difficulty j nd I rn treat your honourable court not ; 
to suppose that I am so presuroptuous as to (deprecate 
criticism of the mode m which the difficulty was 
met, 

*<11, The reports lately received from Lucknow, 
and dispatched to your honourable court bj this 
and by the preceding mail, show that one of the 
chief commissioner^ greatest embamiftsmcnte is ths 
want of sufficient mean a to protect, the landholders* 
who arc eager to tender their allegiance, but whom 
we cannot in some places effectually defend until 
the bands of the more desperate rebels and mutineers 
which still harass the province shall have been 
subdued untT destroyed, an object which can he 
attained only by moving the troops through the 
country at n suitable season* Accordingly, in the 
cases of many who have declared their desire to 
make submission, Mr. Montgomery has found it 
necessary to advise :liem to remain passive for the 
preseni. 

** 12* The delay is to be Tugretted; but the fact 
furnishes proof tlnu the spirit of tile proclamation 
has not been misunderstood, and that the temper of 
the province is gradually tending towards order and 
allegiance. 

"I have, &c. Canning." 

It has already been observed, that before 
these despatches readied England, the sove¬ 
reignty of the East India Company had 
parsed away, and was numbered among the 
things ivMet had hem. 

On the 9th of August, thp Court ol 
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Directors, in exercise oi the privilege no- 
corded to it by the 8th section of the act by 
which t heir territorial arid political existence 
was brought to a close, elected seven of their 
members—naptftly. Sir James Weir Hogg, 
Charles Mills, John Shepherd, Elliot Mac- 
ntighten, Eos* Dmielly Mangles, William 
Joseph East wick, and Henry Tboby Fnn- 
sep, Esqm, to be members of the first 
council for India—the remaining eight seats 
at the council-table being nominees of 
the crown- On Thursday, September 2nd, 
the last official meeting of the Court of 
Directors was held at its house in Leaden- 
hall-street, its final net being an expres¬ 
sion of recognition of the faithful services 
of its officers and dependents. This duty 
performed, the court was formally dissolved; 
and, ns the clocks of the metropolis struck 
the hour of noon, the once imperial potency 
of the East India Company became a tra-, 
dition of the past. 

Or* the following day (Friday, September 
3rd), the Indian conned, incorporated under 
the act of 21st and 22ml Victoria, assembled j 
for the first time at the India House, in 
Leadenhall-street, in the chamber wherein, 
for many years, the Court of Directors had 
been accustomed to bold their councils. 
Shortly after two o'clock, Lord Stanley, 
secretary of state for India, and president of 
the council, took his seat, and announced, in 
the first place, the names of the eight mem¬ 
bers whom her majesty had been pleased j 
to nominate to the council of India—m., 
Sir Join* L- M. Lawrence, Bart., CLC.B* ;* 
Sir Frederick Currie, Bart.) Sir Henry 0. 
Montgomery, Bart.; Major-general Sir 
Robert J. Vivian, KX'.B.; Colonel Sir 
Proby T. Cant ley, KALB.; Lieutenant- 
colonel Sir Homy C. ftavvijnson, JCG.B. | 
and John P. Willoughby, anil William 
Arbuthncrtj Esqrs. The remainder of the 
initiatory sitting was chiefly occupied in 
arranging the order of future proceedings, 
the division of the council into commit¬ 
tees for the more convenient and effec¬ 
tual transaction of business, and the nomi¬ 
nation of a vice-president; for which office 
Sir Frederick Currie, Bart., the late chairman 
of the East India Company, wa» selected. 
The council was required, by the act of in¬ 
corporation, to meet at least weekly* Ac¬ 
cording to a provision in the act, the secre¬ 
taries and other officers and servants on 
the home establishment of the Company iu 

* Sir John Lawrence had not yet arrived in Eng¬ 
land 
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LeadeiilinU-street, and on that of the com¬ 
missioners for the nflhm in India, iu Can- 
rum-row, immediately before the commence¬ 
ment of the act, were, in* the first instance, 
to form the establishment of the secretary 
of stats in council : who was empowered, 
with all. convenient speed, to muke such 
arrangements and reducti ons iu the two 
establishments as should seem to him con¬ 
sistent with the due discharge of the piibUe 
business. Carrying out the directions of 
the statute iu that respect, Sir J. 0. Melvill 
and Mr. Leach—the former acting in the 
interest of the establishment in LeadeuWl- 
street, and the latter in that of the Board of 
Control—-had, by the direction of the secre¬ 
tary of state for India, prepared a scheme 
for the consolidation of the two establish¬ 
ments, and a scale of retiring pensions for 
the officiate in the several departments, 
whose services were no longer required 
under the new state of things, or who might 
wish to retire—reference being had in every 
case to length of service. The scheme re¬ 
commended,. that the period of service en¬ 
titling the Company’!' servants to retire on 
full pay, should be reduced from fifty to 
forty-five years; and that three-fourths of 
the salary should be allowed after thirty 
years 1 service, and two-thirds after twenty 
years. 

Ami thus ends a chapter in the world's 
history, which will remain a record of one 
of the most remarkable transitions from the 
very apex of human power, to a condition 
of comparative obscurity, that the w orld has 
ever produced in its wildest mutations. 
The East India Company, which for nearly 
two centuries had been growing until it 
reached imperial dimensions, had now 
peaceably, and almost without a murmur, 
put off its greatness, and, iu its political 
, character, descended to the torn In As its 
! career was without a parallel, f;o its fate was 
without a precedent. Only once iu history 
lias an empire been Required by men who, 
at home, w ere without authority : only once 
has an imperial power, successful against 
all external foes, and victorious over all 
internal treason, been destroyed by a con¬ 
stitutional decree. It is not wonderful that 
a power so great, so magnificent* and 
yet so accessible to the voice of reason, 
should disappear amidst the plaudits of 
mankind, or that the very parliament by 
which it was sentenced to die, should grace¬ 
fully and admiringly strew flowers on its 
grave. 
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The successful operations of the British 
troops ngaiiist the rebellious armies of Hin¬ 
dustan, have already been traced, in the pro* 
grass of this work, up to the commencement 
of the rainy season of 1858* Wc have now, 
therefore, to resume mid continue the de¬ 
tails of further triumphs over the numerous 
and isolated bands of insurgents, hv whom 
many of the fairest provinces of India were 
still ravaged and devastated. 

At the end of June, the state of matters, 
as connected w ith the revolt, was as follows. 
The enemy in Eohilcund was powerless; 
the <ju<W of Oude's army, dispirited by 
continuous defeat and by harassing flight, 
felt that it had but a few more months of 
respite before its annihilation: the taiook- 
riura of Glide, generally, had been cither 
terrified into submission, or were anxiously 
awaiting the appearance of a British force 
to deliver them from the oppression of die 
insurgent troops: Allahabad and Aziragurh, 
with the surrounding districts, were slowly 
settling down to a state of renewed submis¬ 
sion : the Gwalior contingent had been 
fmally crushed ; ami, notwithstanding some 
treason able attempts, by emissaries o f t he 
Kan a, to tamper with the troops of the 
maharajah (but w hich, fortunately, were dis¬ 
covered and punished), Seindia was firmly 
seated in his hereditary stares. In Oude, 
and in the direction of the Punjab, appre¬ 
hensions of boding mischief were enter- 
tamed; but, in the latter province, it was 
in roivnection with the Sikh levies of 75,000 
men, raised by Sir John Lawrence to aid 
in suppressing the sepoy rebellion, that the 
cruise for disquietude arose—a doubt having 
been raised, upon grounds that do not ap¬ 
pear to have been substantiated, that the 
hardy warriors by whose aid so much had 
been* accomplished, might think fit to con¬ 
sider that they had reconquered India for 
themselves, aild not for the Europeans 
However this might he m to probability, it 
was deemed necessary by the authorities, to 


occupy the districts recovered by them more 
completely with European troops, and to 
keep a vigilant eye upon the Sikhs, who 
were intermingled in detachments with the 
British garrisons, and, whether justly or 
not, were now regarded with suspicion. 

In Central India, the Gwalior rebels, under 
Tantia Topee and the Banda Hawaii, had, 
on the 26th of August, surrounded the 
town of J hair a Patun, and taken possession 
of it after n feeble resistance, most of the 
troops of the nawab joining them. They 
levied heavy contributions on the town, and 
took possession of all the treasure, guns, 
and munitions of war belonging to the chief 
of die district, and then marched, with 
t we n ty-f our g uns, i n th e d i recti on of Ram - 
pore. General Michel, with the Mhow 
field force, went in pursuit, and, on the 15th 
of September, came up with the enemy, 
whom he attacked and defeated near Hoore, 
with the loss of most of their guns. On 
the 5th of the same month, Colonel 
Roberts, with 200 cavalry and BOO infantry, 
also totally defeated a body of rebels between 
Gwalior and Goojerah; 450 dead bodies 
being left on the field. The British loss 
consisted of one officer, of Id .M/s 9th 
regiment, killed ; four officers wounded; and 
four rank and file killed, and ten wounded. 

Numerous opportunities occurred during 
the interval between the close of the hot, 
and the return of the cold season, for ex¬ 
hibiting the superiority of the European 
and loyal native troops over the rebellious 
forces, under their various leaders. Among 
other instances, a spirited affair may be 
noticed, which took place at Povvrie—a for¬ 
tified town a few miles west of Gwalior, 
into which a rebellious chief, named Man 
Sing, had thrown himself, and became 
troublesome by presenting a focus for the 
concentration of the Insurrectionary spirit 
of the surrounding districts. To put an end 
to his capability for mischief, a brigade, under 
Colonel Smith, was dispatched, to compel 
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him to retire from Im position; ami, as he 
refused to listen to any terms of pacific 
arrangement, nothing remained but to en¬ 
force his surrender- Some heavy guns, ac¬ 
companied by a reinforcement under Bri¬ 
gadier-general Napier* were consequently 
-cnt for from Gwalior; but this accession 
to Smith'* force, which already consisted 
of 100 men of her majesty's 86th regiment, 
200 of the 25th Bombay native infantry, 
and some irregular cavalry, artillery, and 
engineers, although it made the force before 
lVvrie of imposing dimensions, was still 
inadequate to surround the place: and thus, 
while on one side batteries were erected; on 
the other, a difficult piece of ground, inter¬ 
sected by deep ravines and covered with 
thick jungle, remained available for the 
retreat of the enemy when they chose to 
avail themselves of the facility. On the 
20th of August the whole force took up a 
concentrated position near the fort; mortars 
were placed in position, and a vigorous 
shelling was kept up on the works. A 
breaching-battery was likewise commenced 
within 300 yards of the walls—the 95th, 
with their Enfieltls, keeping up it galling 
fire, at 400 yards, on the besieged wherever 
they sli owed then i a d ve s. T he m cm y r ep 1 i e d 
actively with musketry and round shot; and 
Captain Fisher, of the 95th, was shot through 
the body, but not mortally* The breaching 
battery was complete on the morning of the 
22nd. but became useless; for, in the night, 
the rebels had lied through tho ravines and 
jungle, taking with them two guns. Colonel 
Smith's brigade started in pursuit imme¬ 
diately it was known that the rebels Lad 
tied south-west to Jtajghur, half-way be¬ 
tween Indore and Prnvrie. A ft ex 1 a march 
of twenty-two miles through thick jungle 
during the day, the force cainc up with 
the enemy's camp, which had just been 
evacuated, The retreat had been so pro¬ 
to pit ate that the tv , gnus were abandoned, 
and were found by Colonel Smith in a 
tank. The force, unable to follow the fugi¬ 
tives through an almost trackless jungle, 
returned to Poivrie on the 23rd. General 
Napier, however, desirous of catching some 
of tho rebels; sent out another force, 
comprising part of the 10th rind 25th Bom¬ 
bay native infantry, 200 European infantry 
of the 86th and 95 th, and four field guns, 
part of Mend's troop. These left Powrie by 
forced marches on the 27th of August; pre¬ 
vious to which, all the fort guns, seventeen 
in number, were destroyed, and part of the 
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strongest side of the works was dismantled 
and blown up; and so rested the campaign 
in that part of Central India* 

There vvere expeditions, also, from Jhansie, 
in the direction of Goon a, which were at¬ 
tended with a considerable amount of suc¬ 
cess. Towards the eM of August, two 
eg In mns were seat out from the scene of 
Sir Hugh Rose's triumphs—one of them to 
Mynapore, This column consisted of de¬ 
tach meats from the 3rd Europeans and 4th 
Bombay native infantry, with two guns of 
the Bhopaul contingent, and fifty 3rd Jighfc 
cavalry, under Captain Montrevir, of the 
24th Bombay native infantry. The force 
was divided ; and the 24tb, with the cavalry* 
had the good fortune to fall in with the 
enemy, and kill a a umber of them near My- 
napore, before the others came up. The 
second column went out westward, towards 
God mi* under the command of Colonel 
Liddell, but had no opportunity of meeting 
with the enemy. 

In (Dude, the hunt after rebels was equally 
vigorous. Sir Hope Grant, having relieved 
Fyzabsd on the 6th of August, marched to 
Sultanpore, w here lay 18,000 of the enemy, 
under Bainfo Mad ho a and other chiefs. He 
occupied the right: portion or cantonment 
without opposition, and subsequently crossed 
the Goomtee, driving the main body of rebels 
up the country to the north-cast; whilst some 
descended the stream, and threatened to 
cross into Sliahabad and Behar. Several 
steamers, however, were sent from Dinap ore 
up to Rulleah, to stop the passage of the 
Ganges ’ and all boats that could be found 
were destroyed* 

The rebels, thua ousted from Fyzahad 
and Sultanpore, appeared to have scattered 
themselves over the country; large bodies 
of them finding their way into Sliahabad 
and Bchmy in which provinces the restora¬ 
tion of order seemed to be a work beyond 
tlm combined power* of the governor-gene¬ 
ral and commander-in-chief. The rebels, 
imcncnrnbercd with baggage* and assisted 
and encouraged everywhere by the people, 
easily eluded the troops, who wore out their 
strength in fruitless marches. Koer Sing’s 
nephew, again m his home at Jugdespore, 
was at the same time fortifying it, and col¬ 
lecting men and ammunition with marvel¬ 
lous success* The project of levelling the 
formidable jungle had been abandoned, and, 
consequently, a secure retreat was ever ready 
for the marauders. It was now thought 
that the plan of the ensuing campaign 
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would bo to invade Oude with numerous 
small, compact columns, who might take 
in detail the numerous forts scattered over 
the country, which might not ba a diffi¬ 
cult task; for the natives had imbibed a 
wholesome dread of those small forte, know¬ 
ing that, once surrounded* they were sure 
to he taken, and all the defenders bayoneted. 
Nor was it likely that Sir Colin would meet 
a large rebel array in the field. He might 
probably have to engage in a guerilla war¬ 
fare, which, though terribly harassing to 
European troops, would not prevent the 
Country from being occupied by numerous 
and strong posts, and then its pacifi cution 
must depend upon the completeness of the 
disarming process. There was at this time 
little doubt that the Hindoo population of 
Glide, with the exception of tie sepoys, 
was tired of anarchy, and would gladly 
purchase peace at any price. The leaders, 
however, distrusted alt pro mhos, mid cau¬ 
tiously offered their submission in writing. 
The Mussulmans of course hated the infidels, 
and would do so to the end of the chapter. 
Even those that were passively submissive, 
maintained a dogged, sullen demeanour, 
and took no pains to conceal their dislike. 
Hiit they formed the minority oi the popu¬ 
lation, and would, perhaps, at once have 
yielded, could the Hindoos have been per¬ 
suaded to surrender. 

At (lie beginning of September, informa¬ 
tion was received that the Nana had 
seeretqd himself about thirteen miles from 
Dhorghuree, in Glide, in a jungle of bam¬ 
boos. His companions were stated to be 
Bala, Raba Bhut, Qodgir, Abba Dlumwob 
Dharee, Ttamioo Tanfcia, Gang&dhur Tanfcia, 
Baboo Khan Kuttey, Shall Ally, Ahmed- 
ook, and Mahomed Ishaq, of Shahjehan- 
pore. The number of his personal adherents 
had much decreased since the defeat of the 
insurgents at Knzeegunge; but it was 
stated that he had still some 2,200 bud- 
mashes hanging about him. 

A spirited affair occurred near Lucknow, 
in which Mr. Kavanagh, who had rendered 
eminent service upon the advance of Sir 
Colin Campbell to that city in the previous 
November,* and, in consequence, had heeu 
appointed to the civil charge of the district 
of Muhiabad, again distinguished himself 
under the following circumstances ;—On 
the 10th of September, this gentleman, ac¬ 
companied by Captain Dawson and a body 
of 650 military police, proceeded to meet an 
* See tmte t p, 84, 


assemblage of zemindars* who had agreed to 
collect together at llaliiraabarL One of 
the chief men of the district professed to be 
anxious to the English officer in 

restoring an influential zemindar among 
them to Ins right position, and wan, conse¬ 
quently, in communication with the advanc¬ 
ing party* The police had scarcely reached 
half-way to the scene of meeting, when a 
message was received by Captain Dawson 
from hb friend, announcing that the aspect 
of affairs hud suddenly become serious; the 
malcontent portion of the gathering having 
been strongly augmented, and mustering at 
least 3,000 infantry and 1,200 cavalry. 
Undeterred by this information, the police 
force quietly advanced until within a mile 
of the town, when the enemy's cavalry wits 
observed manoeuvring in from, of iheir line. 
As the chance of success depended upon 
prompt and vigorous action, Captain Baw« 
sea instantly charged the enemy, who* after 
a faint show of defence, broke, and fled into 
the town, from which they were driven 
street by street. At one corner a gun, 
placed in a good position, suddenly opened 
upon the pursuing party ; but, as they came 
near, it was withdrawn, Determined, how¬ 
ever, to secure this, the police dashed after 
it, and, notwithstanding a heavy finr from 
loop holed walls, succeeded in reaching it as 
it was being drawn through a fortified gate¬ 
way, and, cutting down the gunnery took 
possession of the trophy. The traces of the 
draught cattle having been cut in the melee ^ 
the animals had taken to flight; and the 
captors, who were exposed to a terrific fire, 
were compelled to withdraw it by hand to a 
position where it could be used with effect 
upon its late possessors. The principal 
buildings .of the plane were by this time in 
the possession of the police force, vvith the 
exception of the gate-house, the m ns si re 
doors of which were speedily battered down, 
and the rebels within then surrendered on 
promise of their lives- In this brilliant 
little affair; the English had twelve killed and 
sixteen woundedj while the loss on the side 
of the enemy, was seventy killed, twenty-six 
wound ed, and twenty-five prisoners. The 
troops of the professedly friendly chief, who 
had marched out with the police to assist 
them, fled the moment the firing com% 
minced, and only reappeared when the 
victory was secure; and their chief, Eurrud 
Sing, who bad given the information in the 
first instance, did not show himself at all 
until the troops were in lull possession of 
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the place*/when ha made his salaams, and' 
applied for fin escort to protect him. This j 
victory, although n minor affair as com¬ 
pared with the operations of n campaign, 
was nevertheless important in its influence 
upon the native mind, since it showed the 
people of Dude what even raw levies, under 
English discipline and command, could 
effect without either smis or cavalry ■ 550 
newly-r&ised military policemen having 
driven upwards of 4,000 armed rebels, pro- 
VIdied with cavalry itid artillery, out of an 
easily defeasible town, where the buildings 
were looplioled, and almost every house had 
been converted into a fortress, 

A letter from Lucknow; of the 26th of 
September, gave the following account of a 
conflict with the rebels at Sell to pore, a 
town about twenty miles from the former 
city. The writer says — ie Since my last, we 
have had a splendid fight, and killed a very 
large number of the enemy. On Wednes¬ 
day, intelligence was received of the ap¬ 
proach of a large number of rebels, about 
3,000, under Moosahih Ally, in the direc¬ 
tion of Gooshaeiigtmj. At nine o ? clock 
that same evening, a force moved out from 
X-uckno w t con sisting of portions of H. M, 
88tii and 23rd regiments, police cavalry, 
and a horse battery* i have not been able 
to ascertain who took the command. On 
Thursday morning, the booming of our 
guns was distinctly audible, and the fire 
was kept up till about 11 a,m. We were 
nil anxiously looking out for the news of 
the encounter ; for we all made sure that 
our troops were having a brush with the 
enemy; but it was not till the following 
day (Friday) that we became aware of the 
magnificence of our victory. From the 
burned and disjointed accounts which I 
have yet heard, rt appears that our troops 
«€ upon the enemy very suddenly on 
Thursday morning, lie had taken posses¬ 
sion of a feffc on the river side, which, from 
its position, presented natural obstacles 
to storming, anti was decidedly a good 
stronghold. Our gum were brought within 
400 yards of this fort, nnd 8 hot fire opened 
on the enemy's batteries* Of course this 
caused much confusion among the Punches, 
and some loss also, ns we had treated them 
to shell as well as shot The infantry were 
then brought forward ; and, with a gallant 
rush, notwithstanding every obstacle, they 
carried the place, and then began the work 
of bajouet and cartridge, Hvery house 
within this enclosure was filled with armed 
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iueUj and not a single one was permitted to 
escape* Our fellows did the work splen¬ 
didly, It was one series of shooting and 
bayoneting; and when it is considered 
that it took nearly three hours to complete 
the affair, after the stunning, we may well 
sup pose th e * I an gh ter w as i mm e n se. Seven 
hundred of the enemy, at the lowest com¬ 
putation, were killed within the enclosure, 
besides those who had remained out of the 
fort, and who, in their flight, were either 
killed by the cavalry or drowned iu the 
Goomtee. The fart of S el impure, where 
the action took place, is about twenty miles 
from Lucknow, oil the way to Gooshaeu- 
ginij, towards the south-east. This affair 
will, no doubt, give a proper lesson to those 
leaders who have lately been disturbing the 
peace of the Lucknow district; and who 
will now, I am inclined to think, beat a re¬ 
treat in the direction of Gouda, or some 
other trans-Gogrr district* Our toss on 
this occasion was, I hear, very light; four 
soldiers killed and seven wounded/* The 
writer further says— 1,f The other day, two 
officers took a rather longer ride than usual 
into Gig country, beyond cantonments. 
They were encountered by two of the 
enemy's sowars, who had, no doubt, left 
their picket with the view of reconnoitring. 
The sowars discharged their carbines at 
our two heroes, and one oi the latter nar¬ 
rowly escaped being killed, as the ball 
grazed his shoulders* The sowars, seeing 
that their tire had proved useless, and fear¬ 
ing a return of the compliment, turned 
round and bolted. The officers gave chase, 
and at last come up to the scouudrds. 
They did not polish them off with their 
revolvers, but took them prisoners, and led 
them back to Lucknow, where they will be 
hanged.” 

At length the month of October arrived; 
and, with the cold season, indications of 
movements preparatory to the ensuing cam¬ 
paign, became visible an all sides. The plans 
ol the commaiickr-ln-chief, in accordance 
with his usual habit, were known only to 
himself, until the moment shop Id arrive for 
their prudent development; but among the 
officers of his stuff, the campaign was under¬ 
stood as not likely to bo on an extended 
scale* Large bodies of troops, it was as¬ 
sumed, were to be collected at different 
points, rather to circumscribe the area ot 
Operations, than to share in them—the 
actual work of clearing Glide being entrusted 
; to two columns, which would enter the 
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province rimtiHimeoiisly from the north and 
the south* The first, descending from Ho- 
hfrcund, under Colonel Troup, would clfefir 
Mnhorndee and Ha reitch* driving in the 
! rebels towards Lucknow, The second, com¬ 
manded by Sir trope Grant, was to clear 
AEirngurh and GorUckpOre, then infested 
by powerful gangs of Dnooits; and then, 
i 1 pouring into Gouda, would drive the Sec¬ 
tion of the rebel force which had found 
si j el ter there, also towards Lucknow, the 
garrison of which was to be increased, and 
: strong bodies of troops stationed at Oawu- 
! pore, Fufctebpore, and other places along 
the river frontier. By this arrangement, it 
, was considered the rebels would have hut 
one alternative; namely, either to fly to 
the north-east, r.nd so bury themselves in 
' the Nepaulcse Terai, which eventually they 
did do; or, by forced marches, endeavour 
to turn Grant’s column at Azimgurh, and 
so escape into Tirhotft. It was, however, 
1 expected, that a force then concentrating hi 
! Shahabad, and which amounted to about 
7,000 men, would, in such casej be ready to 
advance across the river for the protection 
of Tirhoot, that district being chiefly in 
the hands of Europeans, and covered with 
1 much valuable property* At all events^ verv 
little lighting was anticipated ; although, by 
the best accounts, the enemy had again col¬ 
lected a force of 08,000 men for a last effort. 
The facility with which the rebel ranks had 
been, and continued to be recruited, was 
almost marvellous But a few weeks pre¬ 
viously, Tantia Topee had hut 8,000 under 
his flag* He had since been beaten about 
a dov*en times; and was then actually march- 
ing towards Sawgor, with a force of 15,000 
wC-iUeqnipped followers! Again, in Sha- 
; htthad, where, a short time before, Koer 
Sing had but 5,000 men, new levies had 
b r* mgh t tb e rebel fo rce arot 1 nd J \ * gdespo re 
Up to nearly 34,000; and so, in every direc¬ 
tion, armed men kerned to spring from the 
earth, to uu-.ke one last but hopeless efl'ort 
for the independence of their country. 

The extreme limit of territory occupied 
by the British in Cede at the commence¬ 
ment of the final campaign, might be traced 
on a map of the country, by a Hue drawn 
from Saudi lab and Darvabad on the north, 
to Fyzab&d on the east, and Sul tan pore 
and Per tab garb on the south. Between 
the places named, communications were 
open : but there was much territory in¬ 
cluded within the limits, over which the 
rebels still exercised control; and this inter- 
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roption was especially the ease between 
Lucknow and Sultanpbre. At Jugdcspore, 
which was almost eqtii-distant from those 
cities, the rebels had, as wu have seen, 
gathered in great numbers ; m they bad also 
at Amathie, 0110 march to the west of Sul¬ 
tan pore. At Salon, about twenty-five miles 
west from A mat hie, Bui me Mad h 00 had n 
numerous army under his command ; and 
the Bumtcli districts, with all the country 
east of the Gogra, were entirely in the 
enemy's hand**, being occupied by the 
begum, with a force estimated at 6,000 
men and twelve guns* Still further in an 
easterly direction, were the Nana and Bn la 
Bao, with an army of about 13,000* At 
Mnhomdee, one March from the frontier 
post !>f Daryabad, was Khan Bahadoor 
Khan, with about 8,000 men and twelve 
guns; and numerous smaller parties of 
rebels occupied the whole conn try from 
thence to the frontiers pf'Nqmul. It w»s 
evident, by these details, that the enemy 
was* strong in numbers; hut it was also 
clear, that., by their successive and contin¬ 
uous defeats, they had lost that confidence 
in their might which constitutes the real j 
strength of armies* It was known and felt : 
that there was not the least chance of these 
men holding their ground against even the 1 
weakest European column that might bo ; 
Opposed to them; and consequently their 
success depended upon the strategy by ! 
which they could elude, rather than en¬ 
counter, the risks of an engagement. 

With a view to prevent any collision 
between the civil mid military authorities 
during the campaign about to open in Gude, I 
the following memorandum was issued by 
the chief commissioner of the province:-— 

To all Civil Officers in Owle. 

“ 3Tt i mQran<hun. —The chief crmttrns&ioner desires 
to call the particultir attention of oil commissioner a 
and civil officers to the following remarks* Military 
operations in Glide may shortly bs expected to com¬ 
mence on nn extensive scale. The services of every 
armed servant of the government will be required 
to aid in t3ie speedy suppression of the rebellion 
and maintenance of order. Probably several in- 
thieimal zemindars will In like manner aid with 
their contingent forces* 

14 In order tout the local government may render 
the services of oh aforementioned real!) efficient in 
co-operating with the regular urmv, it i& absolutely 
nece^nry that parties should, while the campaign 
lasts, bu under no divided authority* The chief! 
commissioner therefore directs that civil officers will 
not call on any party who may bo nominated 10 
perform a part, however small, in the general mili- 
lary operations of the campaign, to act in any way, 
or move from one position to another, except by 
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the desire or with the concurrence of the senior 
military authority in his district 
u With reference to the military police, the chief 
commissioner deems it necessary to direct that civil 
| officers do not issue any orders to such of the 
police ns tuny be serving In their districts, unless the 
police have been specially placed under their orders 
for district duties. 

** Lucknow, October Sth, 18GS. M 

A proclamation was also issued by the 
authorities, addressed to the people of Dude* 
in the following terms:— 

I • 

“ ■% direction of jgj^ Q, y^ernor. ge vt eral in CkwwmL 
—The chief commissioner of Dude hereby calls upon 
all talookdars, ^inindare*, Inhabitants, arid remittents 
in Cade, of every grade and class, with the exceptions 
j herein enumerated! to deliver up to the servants pf 
l government at the , nearest police-station, within 
one month from the date of this proclamation, aU 
cannon, fire-arms, swords, bows, arrows, spears, or 
other description of weapons whatever; afe all 
gunpowder, idiot, shell, sulphur, saltpetre, and 
munitions of war of every kind. 

IS IL Failing in obedience to this, or whosoever 
after the period of one month from this date, shall 
be convicted of wearing or possessing any of the 
weapons or warlike stores above mentioned, he shall 
he subjected to the penalty or fine of 5*000 rs., pnd 
of imprisonment for one year, with Fogging j and if 
a landholder, of the confiscation of his lands, 

“HI. In case of the discovery of concealed arms, 

■ the owner of which cannot be traced, the like 
penalties shall be Inflicted upon the laWkdfir or 
landholder of the place, or on the villugo community 
I where they may ha discovered* 

“IV. Further, it is notified that if any talookdar or 
other inhabitant of Uude. after the feue of an order 
j for the dismantling of Ida fort, shall in any way 
attempt to reconstruct the fortification, or shall have 
in his possession, or shall make preparation for 
casting or collecting any cannon or munitions of 
, war, his talooka or lands shall bo liable to be con- 
1 fisented, In addition to such other punishments as 
may ba awarded. 

t( Y\ Any person giving information which may fed 
, to the discovery of couCeakd weapons, gunpowder, 

! or munitions of war, shall be entitled to a moiety of 
the fino, or* if no fine be imposed, to a reward* 

^ “ YL Deputy* com mi sal oners or officers in charge of 
districts, Will be hereafter authorised to grant, under 
certain rules, licences duly signed and scaled, to 
carry and possess or make and sell gunpowder and 
Warlike weapons to parties 6f approved character. 

u V IL Such licenced shall confer n o right to make, 
sell, or possess cannon of any description, or ammu¬ 
nition for cannon. 

** VIII. Any infringement of the licence will be 
punished by the pejcJiics above specified* 

*' IX. The classes exempted from the penalties of 
this proclamation are European British .subjects, 
British soldiers while present with theft regiments 
or on service, and government officials employed on 
civil duties* 

** (Signed) F* D. POHSVOT, 

u Secretary to tiro Chief Com mission rr of OucI^^ ,, 

At length, on the 18th of October, 1858, 
the final campaign, by which the complete 
subjugation of the discontented millions 
5U 


that formed the population of Oude wa# to j 
be effected, commenced, hy the departure, ! 
from Allahabad, of a column consisting of 
the 1st Belooch battalion, the 1st Punjab 
cavalry, the 9th Punjab infantry, the Lahore 
light horse, and the 79th highlanders, with 
four heavy guns and six field-pieces. This 
head-quarters’ division crossed into Oude by 
a bridge of boats established at Soraon, 
near Allahabad, and took a southerly direc¬ 
tion towards Sult&npore, upon the Goo in tee. 

In Central India hostilities hud now re¬ 
commenced in earnest, and on the 19th of j I 
October, a force, under General Michel, j 
overtook and attacked a strong body of the 1 1 
enemy, commanded by Taut is Topee in 
person, at Seiudwn, a town lying south- ! 
east from Cbuudairee, on the route from 
Tebree to Oozem. So sudden and unex¬ 
pected wm the attack, that the rebel chief j 
had scarcely time to turn ami form line 
before the English troops were in the midst 
of his men. The left and centre of General 
Michel’s force were covered by the town of j 
Siifodwa, and the line from the right was 
formed by the 8th hussars, I7i;h lancers, ! I 
1st Bombay lancers, Blake's troop of horse 
artillery, 3rd Bombay cavalry, Mayne's 
horse, Bengal 9-pounder battery! her ma¬ 
jesty's 92nd, her majesty's 71st, 19th native 
infantry, with two detachments of the 17th 
lancers and 3rd Bombay cavalry* The 
enemy vainly attempted to turn the right 
wing; and his cavalry made similar attempts 
upon the left of the cavalry line, but were 
promptly met fay the Bengal battery, with 
infantry in echelon. The hussars and 17th 
lancers made two brilliant charges; but 
Tantia Topee could not stand their steady 
advance, and his troops made an orderly 
retreat* The cavalry then pressed on; the 
detachment of Mayne's horse, numbering 
about seventy sabres, making their first 
charge into the rear of a body of about 
1,000, and killing some twenty in all, The 
ground being unsuited for cavalry move¬ 
ments, the enemy were permitted to escape | 
almost with impunity* The pursuit extended 
over nine miles, the enemy having lost 
four guns and about 500 in killed. The loss i 
to the British force consisted of four killed, 
four officers and fifteen men wounded, and 
thirteen missing, After this brilliant affair, 
some uncertainty arose as to the route of i | 
the flying enemy; and General Michel ; 
lost time by taking a wrong direction for 
his pursuit* Having at length obtained 
intelligence of the actual whereabouts of , 
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the rebel chief, he hastily retraced his steps, 
and, by a desperate effort, 4 the troops, who 
had marched sbety-two miles in sixty hours, 
came up with the rear-guard of Tantia 
Topee ou the 27th of the month, at Korrai, 
and scattered it to the winds—the rebels, 
who numbered between two and three 
thousand, scarcely offering a show of re¬ 
sistance; but, throwing away their arms, 
fled, and were pursued and cut down as far 
j, ®s Chimbassa, a town nine miles from the 
spot where they were surprised. While his 
rear-guard was being disposed of in this 
manner, Tantia Topee, with the main body, 
was rapidly marching southward, in the 
direction of the Nerbudda^ftvoiding Bhopaul, 
where Brigadier Parke was ready to receive 
him. His march, however, was not unob¬ 
served. Beatson J s horse received intelli¬ 
gence of Ins advance, and 350 sabres were! 
immediately ordered out to reconnoitre. 
On their arrival at Bagrodc, they learned 
that the enemy mustered exceedingly strong; 
and as the regiment was young and untried, 
it was resolved to fall hack upon e pass 
between two hills on the road to Bhopaul, 
and maintain it until reinforced by Briga¬ 
dier Parke. Here they bivouacked for the 
night, and early the following morning 
retreated three miles more, halting at a 
village called Garri s pore. The enemy not 
making his appearance, it was resolved 
again to advance; and about noon the 
troops re-entered Bag rode. Here informa¬ 
tion was received that Tantia wai encamped ' 
about four miles off, and the European 
officers ascended a neighbouring hill to 
reconnoitre. They had barely readied the 
summit when they descried a body of about 
two hundred cavalry riding straight for 
their camp, at a distance of not more than 
three-quarters of a mile. To descend the 
hill was the work of a moment, and every 
saddle was in an instant filled. The ground 
was uneven, and full of holes; but in des¬ 
pite of every impediment, the sowars were 
soon engaged hand to hand with the enemy. 
They scarcely stood to receive them, but 
turned and fled. Beatson's horsemen pur¬ 
sued tor four miles, and killed upwards of 
forty of them, wounding a great number, 
who managed to escape into the high grass 
and grain fields. Four prisoners were cap¬ 
tured, and shot ay soon as the sowars re¬ 
turned to camp. Tantia does not seem to 
have halted long in the neighbourhood of 
Bagrode. The place was a dangerous one: 
Michel was in his rear, Parke on his right 


flank, ami BeatsorPa horse on his left: he 
therefore pushed his troops on southward, 
his sick ;md wounded marking his line of 
march; his force, altogether, only amount* . I 
mg to about eight thousand men, composed 
of cavalry ami infantry—the former indif¬ 
ferently mounted, and the latter but poorly 
equipped. In addition to the force already 
mentioned as drawing round him, Lord 
Mark Ken', with 600 Mabratta horse, had 
also approached in dangerous proximity 
from another direction; and, at this junc¬ 
ture, it was reported that Tantia Topee, 
feeling himself hard pressed, sent a mes¬ 
senger to Kerr, asking the terms on which 
he might offer his submission to the gov¬ 
ernment. The reply of the officer was 
simply, that be would preserve his life until , 
he had conferred with the authorities, and 
obtained instructions as to his disposal; \ 
but that, in the meanwhile, if ho (Kerr) 
caught him in the field, he would certainly 
have him hanged. As these terms were by 
no means conciliatory, the chief once more 
availed himself of his uurivalled talent for 
flight, and, by crossing the Nerbudda, 
escaped for a time from the awkward com¬ 
panionship that bad so nearly been forced 
upon him. 

The following details of the movements 
of Tantia Topee, Bao Sahib, and the nawab 
of Banda, after their passage of the Nor- 
budda, throw further light upon their 
operations, and rectify the error as to the j 
proposed submission of the first-named 
chief 

It appears that the army under Tantia, j 
about four thousand .strong, reached the 
northern bank of the Nerbudda on the 30th 
of October, at a point fifty miles east of 
Hosungabad. Kerr, with the Southern 
Mahratta horse, was m>z at that moment at 
Hosimgabad. After a march from KulIadL I 
ghee of 650 miles, during which he crossed , 
five large rivers, hundreds of brimful I 
nullahs, toiled painfully through black soil j 
converted into slime by heavy rains, and 
only over thirty miles of made road, in 
thirty-eight days, he crossed the Kcrbudda 
with his force, with orders to push on to j 
Bliilsa, and there act as drcumatances re¬ 
quired. The road from Hosttngibad to 
Bhilsa was a mere footpath oti the hill-rides, 
offering considerable difficulty to the ad¬ 
vance of cavalry. Kerris force had hardly 
concluded the second day's march oq the 
1st of November, when intelligence was 
received that Tantia Topee had crossed the 
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that tlio Goond population might be raised 
against them by prospects 6f plunder, espe¬ 
cially m a party of ten deter mined Siukarrees 
declared themselves confident of successfully 
assailing Tantia Topee in some narrow gorges 
through winch troops could only pass in 
single file. They wore accordingly sent oat 
to do vv h a fc they coal A i n.thos& position s. On 
the 3rd of November the Southern Mahr&tta 
horse advanced to Futtehpore, which Tan tip. 
Topee had abandoned, and encamped under 
the very trees whose foliage hud shaded 
Tuutia and his confederates but the day 
before. The rajahs came in and tried to 
explain their conduct, and several eepoya 
who were captured were taken and executed. 

The posit r on of Tantjfci n h^d now become 
little other than Ties pc rate, as it was known, 
from prisoners who surrendered after the 
battle of Korrai, that bis followers, although 
stilt numerous, were dispirited and footsore; 
that many of them had throw n away their 
arms; and that he had uo field guns, and 
scarcely any small-arm ammunition. Be¬ 
sides these disadvantages, the chiefs of his 
own people were beginning to discountenance 
his reckless efforts to prolong a losing game. 
Thus, when, at Bagrode he applied to the 
ranee of Blinpaul for assistance, in the shape 
of men and guns, her cool reply was, " If 
you w ant them, come and take them and 
at the same time, w ith the duplicity of her 
race, she sent info vault ion regarding her 
quondam friend to all the British columns 
in the neighbourhood. 

Pursuing his advantage. General Michel, 
on the 31st of October, readied Bhilsu, 
en route to Bhopaul, Brigadier Beatsou being 
on the march to the same place to join 
Brigadier Parke; while Colonel Smith was 
at Lcrouge;—the troops under each being 
destined for the further pursuit of the rebel 
ehief, who still, in defiance of misfortune, 
announced himself viceroy of the Peishwa, 
Nan a Sab i b; and su cu mon e d the peo pic to 
resist the British troops in his name. 

A letter from General Michel’a comp, 
dated the 31st of October, says—* f Prisoners 
and stragglers are being daily brought in. 
Their captors are generally their own coun¬ 
try men, inhabiting the villages along the 
line of march. They arc shot without cere¬ 
mony; upwards of a hundred having been 
disposed of in this manner since rhe engage¬ 
ment at Korrah At the action of Scindwa, 
same chief of consequence—probably the 
nawab of Banda—seeing to have been mor¬ 
tally wounded; as, in the pursuit, our troops 


overtook a richly-ornamented palanquin, the 
Owner of which had been left cm the field of 
battle, being in too dangerous a stafe to be 
removed. The four bearers stated that it 
belonged to his highness; but they were shot 
down without further inquiry. It is to be 
hoped that, with the capture or death of 
Ttmtia Topee, these scenes of violence and 
bloodshed will cease, the campaign m Central 
India having left fearful marks behind it. 
Every one, however, it is satisfactory to 
learn, regards the revolt, aw far as this leader 
is concerned, near an end ; and, from private; 
intelligence received this morning, I learn 
that he has at length been surrounded in 
the Nizam's dominions, and is now suing 
for terms. This news is from a moat reliable 
source; so that the rebellion in Central India 
may be considered to be virtually suppressed. 
The people generally are very well affected 
towards Us, Taniia's array being chiefly com¬ 
posed of buchnashes and mutinous sepoys. 
Of course, the only terms which he will 
receive will be unconditional surrender; but 
it is not likely that his life will be forfeited/ 3 

At length the day arrived when the im¬ 
portant announcement was to be made that 
India had passed under the direct govern¬ 
ment of the queen of England, Arrange¬ 
ments had been made by the governor- 
general, and Ills colleagues in office, that 
the promulgation of this document should 
he effected on the same day at every station 
iu British India still trader the control of 
the authorities; and the consummation of 
the fiiet was celebrated by manifestations of 
loyalty and satisfaction on the part of the 
native population of the three presidencies, 
that far exceeded the anticipations of the 
most sanguine among the European com¬ 
munity. 

The morning of the 1st day of November, 
1853, witnessed the simultaneous com¬ 
mencement of a new reign, a new policy, 
and a new campaign in the ancient empire 
of the Moguls; and . amidst the roar of 
demonstrative cannon, and the triumphal 
flourish of martial music, Qucen + Victoria 
was proclaimed actual and supreme ruler 
of India; and at the same moment, by 
the gracious command of the sovereign, 
it was declared in her name, that the 
claims of retributive justice had ceased at 
the bidding of mercy, and that for all insur¬ 
rectionary crimes short of absolute aud> 
wanton blood guilt incss, forgiveness was 
freely offered to ah the erring subjects ol 
the majesty of England. 
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The following is the proclamation, which 
announced to nearly two hundred million* 
oT people the important nod gratifying 

event;— 

Proclamation by the Queen m Cmnctl, to the 
Princes, Chiefs, and People of India* 

Ci Victoria, hy the grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great .Britain and Ire* 
land, and of the colonies and dependencies 
thereof in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
and Australasia, Queen, Defender of the 
Faith. 

“Whereas, for divers weighty reasons, 
we have resolved, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords spiritual and tem¬ 
poral and Commons in parliament assem¬ 
bled, to take upon ourselves the govern* 
meat of the territories in India heretofore 
administered in trust for us by the Hon. 
East India Company, 

“Now, therefore, we do by these presents 
notify and declare that, by the advice and 
consent aforesaid, we have taken upon our¬ 
selves the said government; and we hereby 
call upon ah our subjects within the said 1 
territories to be faithful and to bear true 
allegiance to us, our heirs and successors. 


maintained; and we look for the like obser¬ 
vance on their part. 

“ We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions; and while we will 
permit no aggression upon our dominions 
or our rights to bo attempted with impu¬ 
nity, we shall sanction no encroachment on 
those of others. Wo shall respect the 
rights, dignity, and honour of native princes 
as our own; and we desire that they, as 
well as our own subjects, should enjoy that 
prosperity and that social advancement 
which can only be secured by internal peace 
and good government* 

“We hold ourselves bound to the natives 
of our Indian territories by the same obli¬ 
gations of duty which bind us to all our 
other subjects; and those obbgations, b 
the blessing of Almighty God, we ska' 
faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 

" Firmly relying ours rives on the truth 
of Christianity, and acknowledging with 
gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim 
alike the right and rile desire to impose our 
convictions on any of our subjects, We 
declare it to be our royal will and pleasure 
that none be in anywise favoured, none mo- 
_ , tested or disquieted by reason of their 
aud to submit themselves to the authority | religious faith or observances, but that 
of those whom we may hereafter from time all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial 
to time see fit to appoint to administer the protection of the law ; and we do strictly 
government of our m id territories, in our charge and enjoin all those who may bo 
mrnie and on our behalf. | in authority muter ns, that they abstain 

“ And we, reposing especial trust and ■ from all interference with the" religious 
confidence in the loyally, ability, and judg- belief or worship of any of our subjects* on 
meui of cur right trusty and well-beloved pain of our highest displeasure, 
cousin and coimcdter, Charles John, Vh- , “And it is oar further will that, so far as 
coout Canning, do hereby constitute and may be, our subjects, of whatever race or 
appoint him, the said Viscount Canning, to i creed, be freely and impartially admitted to 
be our first viceroy and governor-general in offices in our service the duties of which 
and over our said territories, and to admio- they may be qualified, by their education, 
istcr the government thereof in our name, ability, aud integrity, duly to discharge, 
and generally to act in our name and on- “ We know and respect the feelings of 
our behalf, subject to such orders and regu~' attachment with which the natives of India 
latum a a? he shall, from time to time, re-; regard the tends inherited by them from 
mve from us through one of our principal their ancestors, and we desire to protect 
secret) rites ofatate, 'them iu all rights connected therewith, 

“Anu we do hereby confirm in their| subject to the equitable demands of the 
several offices, civil and military, all persons ! statej and we will that generally, in team- 
now employed in the service of the Hon. kg and administering the law, duo regard 
Eos!. India Company, subject to our future 1 '' ' 

pleasure, ami to such laws and regulations 
as may hereafter be enacted. 

"We hereby announce to the native 
princes of India, that all treaties and en¬ 
gagements made with them by or ruder the 
authority of the flon. East India Company 
arc by m accepted, and will be scrupulously 
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be paid to the ancient rights, usages, and 
customs of India* 

“ We deeply lament the evils and misery 
which have been brought upon India by 
the acts of ambitious men who have de¬ 
ceived their countrymen by false reports, and 
led them into open rebellion. Our power 
having been shown by the suppression of 
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that rebellion in the field, we desire to show 
our mercy by pardouing the offences of those 
who hare been thus misled, but who desire 
to return to the path of dutv. 

"Already in one province, with n view to 
stop the further evasion of blood and to 
hasten the pacification of our Inriian domin¬ 
ions, our viceroy and governor-general has 
bo jU out the expectation of pardon, on cer¬ 
tain terms, to the great majority of those 
v. ho in the lute unhappy disturbances have 
been guilty of offences against our govern¬ 
ment, and has declared the punishment 
which will be indicted on those whose 
crimes place them beyond the reach of for¬ 
giveness- We approve and confirm the 
said act of our viceroy and governor ^gen¬ 
eral, and do further announce and proclaim 
m follows:— 

"Our clemency will be extended to all 
offenders, save and except those who have 
been or shall be convicted of having directly 
taken part in the murder of British sub¬ 
jects* With regard to such, the demands 
of justice forbid the exercise of mercy, 

" To those who have willingly given, 
asylum to murderers, knowing them to be 
such, or who may have acted as leaders or 
instigators in revolt, their lives alone can 
be guaranteed; but, in apportioning the 
penalty due to such persons, full cousidera- 
ticM will be given to the circumstances 
under which they have been induced to 
throw off their allegiance, and large indul¬ 
gence will be shown to those whose crimes 
maj appear to have originated in a too 
credulous acceptance of the false reports 
circulated by designing men. 

" To all others in arms against the gov¬ 
ernment, we hereby promise unconditional 
pardon, amnesty, and oblivion of all offences 
against ourselves, our crown and. dignity, 
on their return to tlieir homos ami peaceful 
pursuits. 

"It is our royal pleasure that these terms 
of grace and amnesty should be extended 
to all those who comply with their condi¬ 
tions before the 1st day of January next, 
fYhen, by the blessing of Providence, 
internal tranquillity shall be restored, it is 
oar earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful 
industry of India, to promote works of 
public utility and improvement, and’ to ad¬ 
minister its government for the benefit of 
all our subjects resident therein. In their 
prosperity will be our strength, in their con¬ 
tentment onr security, and In their gratitude 
our best reward. And mnv the God of all 


power grant to us, and to those in authority 
under us, strength to carry out these our 
wishes for the good of our people*^ 

The royal declaration was accompanied 
by the following notification of the gov¬ 
ernor-general of India;—- 

Foreign Departm ent, Allahabad, Nov. 1. 
” ITsy majesty the Queen having declared 
that it is her gracious pleasure to take upon 
herself the government of the British terri¬ 
tories in India, the viceroy and governor- 
general hereby notifies, that from"this day 
all acts of the government of India will be 
done in the name of the Queen alone. 

4 * From this day, all men of every race 
and class, who under the administration of 
the Hon. East India Company, have joined 
to uphold the honour and po.wcr of Eng* 

• Hud, will bo the servants of the Queen 
, alone. 

"Thai governor-general summons them, 
one and all, each in his degree , and accord¬ 
ing to his opportunity, and with his whole 
heart and strength, to aid in fulfilling the 
gracious will and pleasure of the Queen, as 
set forth in her royal proclamation* 

" From the many millions of her majesty's 
native subjects in India, the governor-gene¬ 
ral will now, and at all times, exact a loyal 
obedience to the call which, in words full of 
benevolence and mercy, their sovereign, has 
made upon their allegiance mid faithfulness. 

* r By order of the right honourable the 
governor-general of India, 

"G. R EdmqnstOive, 
u Secretary to- the government of India, 
with the governor-general/ 5 
It has been observed, that the promulga¬ 
tion of her majesty's proclamation was 
received with great manifestations of re¬ 
joicing; and it may suffice to notice the 
proceedings at a few of the most important 
stations, as exhibiting the general feeling 
that prevailed. 

At Calcutta, whose sun had been shorn 
of its beams by the long absence of the 
governor-general and the HUe of his court, 
the exhibition of rejoicing partook more of 
deep feeling than of outward display. Early 
in the day, the troops in garrison were 
paraded in front of the government-house, 
and the shipping in the river was decorated 
with flags of every conceivable form and 
colour; at noon, the council assembled 
in full dress, and, with the lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor of Bengal and his staff, repaired in 
procession to the great portico of the gov¬ 
ern raent-ho use ; the entire area of the 
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after which the corttye retired from the 
ground. In the evening, the event was 
celebrated by exhibitions of fireworks and 
illmumations. 

At Lahore, a durbar tent was pitched 
for the accommodation of the European 
visitors, who were ranged cm one side; 
while the native nobles occupied the other ; 
and in front, the brigade stationed at Meeau 
Meet was formed into line. In the ab¬ 
sence of the chief commissioner, Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton officiated as the representative of the 
local government. In an introductory ad¬ 
dress, he made a graceful allusion to the 
abse n cc o f Si r J oho Law re n ce; an d then the 
proclamation was read in English and in the 
vernacular, for the benefit of both races 
within the tent; after which it wa3 read to 
the troops formed up for the purpose, who 
gave three English cheers, and the guns 
fired the salute. The judicial commissioner, 
with the brigadier and many of the Euro¬ 
pean residents, then re-entered the durbar 
tent, and conversed with the natives of rank 
for a short time; and the assembly finally 
broke up* Cue who was present at the 
scene, writes—" The European and Asiatics 
were mingling together; the more sober 
costume of the Western races, whose pur¬ 
suits were of a peaceful nature, relieved by 
the more showy uniforms of our military 
officers, and contrasting with the more 
gaudy splendour of the native princes and 
nobles, among whom we noticed his high¬ 
ness Rajah Jowahir Sing, an unfortunate 
prince, who had come to aid in giving dig¬ 
nity to the scene, and to indulge perhaps in 
the hope that a change of any kind would 
bring with it a recognition of claims which 
have been strangely overlooked by a gov¬ 
ernment to whom he has been a faithful 
and honourable ally. We noticed, too, the 
Rajah Tej Sing; the Sluthaadalis Ally Ah¬ 
med, Grholam Mo burned, and Share Mo mud, 
of the royal family of Cahill, and other 
sbahft&dahs; Pundit Muksooddtm, Rimjeet 
Sing's astronomer; Nawabs Abdaol Mujeed 
{of Mooltau), and Jehangeer Khatj; Bhug- 
v&udass, son of Gholab Sing, vakeel of the 
Jurtmioo chief; the vakeels of Nabba and 
Paisfeeabi and other native gentry; in all 
about 400 gentlemen, who formed a goodly 
array of the nobles of the Punjab. Ran 
Ilihurt'u Da$s, as master of the ceremonies, 
was hi at ten dance, assigning their proper 
places to the native nobles and gentry.*' 

Of the reception of the proclamation at 
Bombay, the following account is given in 
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a etfcer from that city, dated the 9th of 
November :*— 

“ The proclamation wa& received from 
Allahabad, by Lord Elphinstune, in the last 
days of October, and was publicly read m 
the 1st of November, All the troops ih the 
garrison, the whole population, European 
and native, were convened to meet in the 
town-]mil, and on the green before it, to 
hear the solemn declaration of India a rights 
and duties read. At live o'clock in the 
afternoon the governor and public func¬ 
tionaries assembled in the durbar room. 
By the side of the brilliant uniforms of the 
stuff mingled the snow-white dresses of the 
Parsecs and the Muss id men, the gay turbans 
and scarfs of the Hindoos, and the dark 
habiliments of the clergy, among whom ap¬ 
peared not only the European ministers of 
tire Protestant and Roman Catholic faiths, 
hut the dusky forms of native converts, with 
shaven heads and black scalp locks, A pro¬ 
cession having been formed, with leas atten¬ 
tion to the etiquette of each one's rank than 
would havo been possible in the days of 
Ossory and Charles II., Lord El phi us tone 
and the secretaries of government advanced 
to a platform erected mi the steps of the 
town-hall, and proceeded to the business of 
tire occ m km. T1 1 e see n e pres ante d from t he 
spot where Mr, Young, the chief secretary 
to government, stood, holding in his hand 
the royal proclamation, was not without its 
peculiar characteristics. To the right and 
left of the principal actors in the scene stood 
the * beauty and fashion* of Bombay, On 
the steps below the platform was a choice 
assemblage of native gentlemen - and on the 
green, or crowding onwards from the side 
streets abutting upon it, waved to-and-fro 
a turbnned crowd, the variegated hues of 
whose dresses, full of that harmony peculiar 
to the East, gave a marked character to 
tile scerm. The houses, in themselves suffi¬ 
ciently mean, were decorated with flags and 
preparations for the coining iliumination* 
The roofs were filled with spectators, whose 
scanty clothing a! lowed their long thiu limbs 
to be seen in relief upon the deep evening 
sky. The circular road round the green 
kept by the regiments of the garrison, 
A flagstaff stood at the foot of the town-had 
steps; another erect on the point of the cathe¬ 
dral, aw airing the unfolding of the standard 
of England, which was to wave for the first 
time over the city of Bombay. In the midst 
of the deepest silence Mr. Young read 
the proclamation in English, w hich was 
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afterwards delivered m Mahratti by t%chief hat it was possible for more than half our 


interpreter, Mr* Wassewdeo. The troops 
saluted, the bauds played f God save the 
Queen/ and the royal standards rose simul¬ 
taneously to the summit of the ffogstaffs— 
that hoisted on the cathedral expanding at 
once to the brehze, and showing the lions of 
England. On the lower flagstaff the royal 
standard hung listlessly; and it was not till 
the troops had begun to move, after the 
cheering and booming of the royal salute 
had been heard, that the emblem of English 
sovereignty was found to have been hung 
upside down. There was a pang in the 
breast of the superstitious at that moment; 
who consoled themselves, however, with the 
thought that a similar accident bad not hap¬ 
pened to the flag on the cathedral. Evening 
was closing in when the ceremony was com¬ 
pleted ; and as the crowd dispersed from 
the town-hall, the first signs of the illumi¬ 
nations were visible in the increasing gloom. 
Triumphal grebes had been thrown across 


toils to be completed by dusk; but c where 
there's a will there's a way / and by two 
o'clock, house after bouse, and street after 
street, began to show that they were ready 
for the ilhmrination. When the people began 
to collect, three parts of the arrangements 
were perfected, though not a few continued 
to toil till well on in the evening. By four 
o'clock crowds of people began to pour from 
all directions into the centre of the fort. 
By five, parties of her majesty's 57th, 70th, 
and 89th, with the marine battalion, the 1st 
grenadiers, aud the 11th native infantry, had 
taken their places, and almost entirely en¬ 
circled the green, their bands being drawn 
up in front of the town-hail. The spare 
ground assigned to the corps was completely 
covered. Exactly at ten minutes past live, 
the governor and members of council and 
staff, the judges of the Supremo Court, and 
S udder Adawlut, the commander-in-chief, 
and the whole presidency staff, with a vast 


the streets, not only of the fort, but of the concourse of other officers, made their ftp- 


native city. Thousands upon thousands of 
lights gave out in fire the outlines of colon¬ 
nades, windows, curious gables, and quaint 
devices. Queen Victoria's name \vm every¬ 
where—as 1 Queen of India, Empress of 
Hindustan/ There were f Earewells to the 
East India Company / new hopes for the 
futurc of India emblazoned on more than 
one edifice. Crystal chandeliers were hung 
from house to house amid festoons of light; 
and, throughout the streets, glaring yellow, 
blue, and green, in the obscurity of a moon¬ 
less night: crowds of people hi every walk 
of life flaunted gaily along, and enlivened 
the scene. The gates of the fort, the bas¬ 
tions, and ravelins were embroidered with 
Same; the ships in the harbour shone out in 
the darkness amid the blaze of blue lights. 
Bombay had never seen such ft celebration; 
nor had its population, fond as Orientals 
are of glitter and glare, ever enjoyed so 
much of it/' 

Of these manifestations of loyalty and 
devotion, the Bombay Standard also gave 
the following details:—“The 1st of No- 
ember will, for many generations to come, 
be regarded as ;i red-letter day in the calen¬ 
dar of India. Long before daybreak, on 
Monday, the 1st instant, workmen in thou¬ 
sands were plying with redoubled energy 
the toils which had for the three previous 
days occupied them, and were increasing in 
aretttousuess as their clo^e approached It 
seemed difficult at breakfast-time to suppose 
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pearanoc on the platform, where ample 
room had been provided for the ladies. A 
grand flourish of trumpets indicated that the 
solemnities of the occasion were to be pro¬ 
ceeded with, when the chief secretary, by 
the command of the governor, stepped for¬ 
ward and read the royal proclamation. 

“A tremendous cheer followed the read¬ 
ing of the document; while the saluting 
battery took up the roar, and 101 guns 
from every ship of war in the harbour, 
told that India now, from henceforth, was 
held only under the .sovereign of England. 
The standard of England was hoisted on the 
cathedral steeple, the garrison flagstaff, and 
the mast-head of the Akbar. There was for 
a time a dead lull in the air; the flag hung 
nearly by the mast, so as to make it impos¬ 
sible to discover the device, or whether the 
difficulties of the previous day had been 
surmounted. Just as the cheer burst forth 
a light breeze sprung up, and the flag, as if 
alive to the occasion, spread out straight and 
smooth as a slab of stone. The proclama¬ 
tion of the viceroy on her majesty's assump¬ 
tion of authority came next, and closed the 
proceedings, when the people and troops 
withdrew, leaving the green hi the hands of 
the decorators and illuminators, 

“At seven o'clock a vast concourse m* 
Bembled opposite the bastion near the Ba¬ 
zaar gete, to witness the fireworks; these* 
though very inferior to London displays of 
like kind, vastly surpassed anything ever 
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witnessed in Bombay, and reflected infinite 
credit on ail concerned. Amongst tbe exbi- 
bitione was that of a bude light, before 
winch the brightest of the others * paled 
their ineffectual fires/ bearing as a motto, 
*TJie Queen, God Hess her/ This portion 
of the exhibition occupied little more than 
luilf-an-hour, when the multitude proceeded 
to see the fireworks and illuminations in 
the harbour, vast numbers taking boats? and 
proceeding out to the anchorage. The illu¬ 
minations, like the fireworks, were on a 
scale altogether unsurpassed by like dis¬ 
plays in Bombay, and an enthusiasm was 
manifested in their preparation which au¬ 
gured well for the new rigime* Notwith¬ 
standing the very short notice given for the 
making the necessary preparations, nothing 
was wanting to add to the brilliancy of the 
scene. The government buildings were ela¬ 
borately and tastefully decorated and lit up, 
the mansions of our leading native gentle¬ 
men displaying equal taste and brilliancy. 
The grand spectacle w as. of cour se, Bombay- 
green. The illuminations of the town-hall, 
the most beautiful and prominent, were 
marred by the multitude of lamps every 
now and then blowing out. The railway 
office exhibited a gigantic crown, formed 
entirely from the coloured buira-eye lamps 
of the engines : as nothing could touch them, 
they shoue out like so man y gigantic dia¬ 
monds, sapphires, and emeralds, undimmed 
i their brilliancy by the efflux of time. 
The great Mohammed an mosque, which 
always lights up so well, shone with peculiar 
splendour, as did many others of the great 
buildings in the bazaar, 

“We must not attempt to thread the 
narrow streets and lanes; it is sufficient to 
say that every cranny and coiner was covered 
with such decorations as the owners could 
afford, and that the poor man, out of his 
scanty stores, gave his mite with as hearty a 
good-wili as the rich, while the millionaire 
cont ributed his heap of talents to the trea¬ 
sury, Every native mans ion was thrown 
wide open, and all visitors welcomed—the 
spectacles within being often still more mag¬ 
nificent than those without the walls. About 
10 p.w., Lord Biphmstone and staff visited 
all our principal streets and scene* of fes¬ 
tivity, and our notables were found moving 
about everywhere, very much admiring the 
brilliancy of the display. At times the ave¬ 
nues were impassable; and in one place a 
man was crashed to death. An exhibition 
of fireworks took place at every public md 


private school, and at every large establish¬ 
ment throughout Bombay* Many of the 
churches mid chapels, especially the Homan 
Catholic, Parse© temples, Hindoo pagodas, 
and Mohammedan mosques, were lighted 
up. The Indian navy and the shipping in 
the harbour nho took part in the ceremony 
of the proclamation, AU the men-of-war 
were dressed in full, with the national flags 
at the several mast-heads—signal fi ngs and 
pend-mta over all, rainbow fashion. Late 
in the evening the Akbar illuminated,with 
long lights from each yardarm, lower tyboms, 
jib boom, and taffrail, and was followed in 
succession by all the other vessels in the 
harbour. Backets were sent up, blue lights 
burnt, and guns fired for hours in succession* 
The merchant ships were similarly "dressed ; 
and although they did not all fire guns, 
made the same display of pyrotechnic splen¬ 
dour. The spectacle which the harbour 
presented in the evenirg was one of rare 
and almost matchless beauty. At the last 
display of blue lights, the order to man tbe 
yards wm piped; and the Jacks, eager and 
willing to obtain the loftiest and most im¬ 
portant position on the yards or shrouds, 
answered the call with the greatest alacrity. 
At once they could be seen swarming * up 
the shrouds like bees, covering the rigging 
as they mounted higher and higher, elimbiag¬ 
ent along the yards, till rows df men fringed 
©very spar; and thou in three hearty cheers 
of c God save the Queen/ given as only 
British sailors can give, the seamen seemed 
to vie with each other who should most 
vigorously exert their stentorian lungs* 
The fete, on tin whole, notwithstanding the 
breeze, which put out many of the lights, 
was as splendid and successful as the com¬ 
munity at large could wish it to be/' 

At Madras, probably in consequence of the 
absence of the lieutenant-governor of the 
presidency (Lord Harris'), the proceedings of 
the day presented a marked contrast to those 
exhibited at ail other places where the royal 
proclamation was read by authority. ff It is 
true/* observed the Madras Athena am f 
** that there was a parade of all the troops 
in garrison—that the proclamation was read 
by Mr, Chief Secretary Pycroft—that the 
troops fired a royal salute,; but that was all. 
The ceremon y took place on the island, the 
troops being inside, and the people dli tsrfle. 
There was a large gathering of fidlitary 
officers on and near the platform which hdd 
been erected for the occasion; but there 
was a marked deficiency in the civilian 
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element of the audience; and an for the 
general community, considerable pains ap¬ 
pears to have been taken to exclude them 
altogether from participation in the cere¬ 
mony. Not. rt single native was on the 
platform, with the exception of the one 
who translated the proclamation; and the 
absence of those to whom the proclamation 
was addressed, was of course owing to the 
fact that their attendance had not hem 
provided for. In this way was the Queen's 
assumption of the government of her In- 
dia 11 territories nmugurated at Madm : 
comment is unnecessary. However, on 
the Btk of November there were some 
bad fireworks, dancing-girls mid jugglers 
on the island, and a state hall in the 
banquefcmg-hall, which was very tastefully 
illuminated* 

As a remarkable instance of the muta¬ 
bility of human grandeur, it may be re¬ 
corded that, on t he 1st of November, 1858, 
while tiie royal proclamation of Queen Vic¬ 
toria was being road at Cawnpore, the 
ex-king of Delhi was brought into that 
station on his way to Allahabad, under a 
guard of lancers and some artillery. The 
thunder of the salutes, the triumphant 
strains of the military bands, and the glit¬ 
tering display through which the prison 
cortege passed on its cheerless march P con¬ 
trasted strangely with the wretched, old, 
patched-up vehicle in which the phantom 
king sat, apparently regardless of all around 
him. Such a scene, on such a stfere as 
Cnwnpofe* Was emphatically suggestive of 
the word Retribution l 

The an noun cement of the auspicious act by 
which India was recognised as part and parcel 
of the dominions of the imperial throne of 
England, was productive of congratulatory 
addresses to the Queen from every district, 
and from almost every chief, from Scinma 
downward, as well as from the inhabitants 
of the several presidency capitals. The na- 
wab of Moors bed abad* appears to have been 
the first to conceive the idea of addressing a 
congratulatory letter to her majesty; and 
the following is a copy of the document, 

* The city of Moorehedabad became the capital of 
Bengal lu 1704* when the seat of government vryj 
removed, from Dace* by the nawab, Jafirkr Ktmn ; 
and it continued to bo recognised as such until the 
conquest of the province by the English, in 1757, 
when it w superseded in its metropolitan, rank by 
Calcutta, It is still the *rat of the Hawaii, who for 
siirrve years has enjoyed a royal pension from the 
government, as « compensation for the surrender of 
his sovereign rights. The city, which has a papula* 
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transmitted under hN highnesses signature, 
lbr presentathii to the sovereign of India ;*— 

To % MeU Gracfam Majesty Quern Vie^Mo, 

Queen nf the United Kingdom of Great Britain 

end Ireland c., §e. f 

“ Bftlace, Mo ora hed a had, 1st Nov,, 13&X 

a Madam,—On the 31st of August, the British 
empire in the East passed under 'fh« direct authority 
of your most gracious majesty. The benign rub of 
your majesty ndw extends also o India, and its 
moral ami physical effects will soon he f it through¬ 
out the land, especially by rendering justice attain¬ 
able to all, rich nud poor; and by developing the 
boundless natural resources of this gfeat empire. 
I hail the event as the commencement of a new era 
in the history of India, and as the forerunner of it 
mighty change, which opens a vision of a bright 
future. Wherever the banner of your majesty is 
unfurled, industry, arts, ami Science follow in its 
wake, and carry with them prosperity, civilisation, 
and education those inestimable blessings which 
everywhere so largely contribute to the hap pin' s of 
your majesty's faithful subjects, arid add fresh sta¬ 
bility to the throne, 

11 As the descendant of one of the oldest ruling 
families of Hlndostan, and the acknowledged faith¬ 
ful ally of the British government, I desire permis¬ 
sion to hd one of the first to lay this my bumble 
tribute or loyalty, respect, and affection at the foot 
of the throne of your most gradous majesty. Hay 
the God of mankind shower his choicest bluings 
upon your majesty and family ; anti that long life, 
health, and happiness may be the portion of the 
mighty sovereign of Great Britain, is the fervent 
and sincere prayer of, madam, vour majesty's moat 
humble arid faithful servant and subject, 

4i 8 yzd MdJNSOOtt Ullee." 

At a large public meeting of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Calcutta, held on the 3rd of No¬ 
vember, for the purpose of considering an 
address to her majesty, a native merchant of 
high positron, in the following speech* gave 
utterance to the feeling which was unani¬ 
mously believed to pervade End tan society at 
the time. The words of Baboo Eamgopal 
CJhose, upon this occasion, were as fallows: - 

%t Gentlemen,—Since I came into the room, I have 
been requested to second the resolution which you 
havejuat heard read. X oontider it * privilege and 
an honour so have been requested to do ao, j fee] 
that I am somewhat m a false position, inasmuch a* 
I see around me many of higher rank end of greater 
influence among my countrymen, who would have 
more worthily rrnd ably repment.ed t hoi native com¬ 
munity on the Important occasion than J call pre¬ 
tend to do- But, at the same time, lay intercourse 

bon of 165,000, in me&nlv built, and its only edifice 
of importance is the white pnkce of the nswah. 
Many mosques arc scattered through the city; and 
the remains of a Mohammedan palace, built fcons 
the ruins of Gour— an anciept city about fifty miles 
distant, long since loft to decay—are still visible. 
The district from which the imwab derives his title, 
and the city its name, comprise* an area of ! t $7Q 
sqmro utiles; and, in 1822, it bad a population of 
76IXGSHJ souls. 
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in life hm been so much vriih I&gl&hfltorii and I 
know so much of the vast momc^ x the great 
power, and iho great goodness of the English peo- 
ply, that I do not think myself altogether irtcompt- 
tijjftt' to offer an opinion on those points* If I bad 
power attdi influence, I would pitchmn through the 
length and breadth of thia land—from the llimu- 
lay^s to Cape Coradrin—JWj.hi Berniapobtea to the 
Boy of Cambay—'that new wore the natives more 
grievously mistaken than they have been in adopt¬ 
ing the notion foisted upon them by designing and 
ambitious men, that their religion whs at stake—for 
that notion X believe to have been at the root of the 
lute rebellion. They do not underhand the English 
character; they do not understand the generosity, 
thtf benevolence of the governing power—the even- 
handed justice with which that;power is willing and 
anxious always to do that which is right between 
man and man, without any reference whatever to 
the fact whether the men belong to the governing or 
to the governed class. If all this were known, where 
would be rebellion in this lam] ? CVminly there 
would have been no such outbreak as that which 
recently thook the foundations of this empire. The 
only remedy is education* Is0thing has distressed 
me more, among the late acts of government, than 
the positive prohibition against incurring any ex¬ 
pense on the score of education* Lord William 
Bnotinek—a name which must ever be remembered 
with reverence*—in Ida reply to the address which 
wua presented to him on the occasion of his depar¬ 
ture from India, said, after emuiuratm- all the evils, 
nil the oppressions, all the grievances under which 
India labours, that the first remedy w as aducal ion— 
that ill® second remedy was education—and that 
the third remedy was education. But, to come 
round to the point, 1 have read the proclamation of 
her majesty with great pleasure—with awakened 
feelings— with tears when I came to the lest para¬ 
graph. A nobler production It has not been my lot 
ever to have met with in my life. The justest, 
the broadest principles arc enumerated therein* 
Humanity r fltercy, justice, breathe through every 
Imej and ws ought all to welcome it with the 
highest hope and thts liveliest gratitude Depend 
up»n it, When our sovereign Queen tells us—* In 
your prosperity is our strength, in your contentment 
our security and in your gratitude our best reward / 
the future* of India* h full of encouragement and 
hope to her children* What could l ave been 
nobler or more beautiful P what could have better 
dignified even the tongue of a Queen, than language 
such ^ that ? Let us kneel down before her with 
every**feeling of loyalty; let m welcome the new 
rirign with the warmest sentiment of gratitude—the 
deepest! feeling of devotion/' 

As ft fair sample of the spirit with which 
the Iftiigviflge of the proclamation wris re¬ 
ceived both by the native races and the 
European comm unity, the following extracts 
from tha Indian journals of the day may 
also be cited :«— 1 

The Bom&tj Standard observed— 1 ' The act which 
simultaneous!v at, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and 
Lahore, established the direct rule of England over 
India, has no parallel In the history of the world, 
either in the magnitude of the interests affected by 
it, or in the nature of the change which it inaugu¬ 


rates* Nor is it strange that this should be so. It 
is part of th«* history of England—a history which 
itself has no parallel! 

11 In the proclamation no new 1 ' professions arc 
made s but professions that have been made and can 
be maintained, are guaranteed by a holier and mdrs 
competent authority than has before hem invoked. 
Eyiry topic noticed has already been, at one time or 
unqtller, under the consideration of those hitherto in 
charge of the government of this country Every 
principle bid down in it has been more or less acted 
on; and there is nothing in the promises that any 
mar, who would blush to own himself unjust, could 
deny to be necessary conditions of empire. 

u This feature in the proclamation can only make ft 
uninteresting or unimportant to superficial observers 
of puts! ig event*. In proportion as all reforms are 
sound, ns all revolutions are marks of development, 
and not symptoms of decay, so the changes involved 
arc returns to first principle, and not the adoption 
of a theory* Hu vain tines and reforms that have nut 
been of this character, but have been intended a.* 
openings into the rojnl road* to national prosperity, 
have Med in effecting anything besides destruction. 
Constructive revolutions have invariably had for 
their prominent characteristic that which we point 
to in her majesty's assumption of direct authority 
over the natives of India 

u Aft for the matter, the proclamation is one of the 
greatest documents that has appeared in the history 
of this country. It is weighty, yet simple In style; 
suited to the .Solemnity of me occasion, without any 
of the inflation which too frequently characterises 
sucli documents. It conveys tha principles on which 
the future policy of the natldo is to he based, the 
mode of procedure to taken with reference to 
present and recent events, wind includes retrospective 
provisions of such comprehensiveness and exactness, 
as leave nothing in the history of the past that can 
compromise or cause embarrassment in the future. 

11 Englishmen will see a further cause for con grain- 
) at ion in the changed aspect of India;* politics, and 
one most particularly gratifying to 'heir love of 
candour and truthfulness. We shall have no \ one- 
dan veiling of real power under affeefed titles of 
hnmiHty ; and in this respect much odious cant w, a 
bo directly done away With* Indirectly, also, the 
fljimo result will follow. And the appeal to motives 
of philanthropy and general benevolence whicji have 
so often disguised the threat or excused the Inter¬ 
ference of conscious power wiU, wo hope, bt as 
seldom met with m India as in the rest of her 
majesty's wide dominion?. 

« We have seen the last, we hope, of the governors- 
general- The necessity which in Ireland has ceased, 
is In India commencing* What was a living reality 
in Ireland once, but now appears a solemn sham, is 
in this country inducted into what may hope to 
prove a longer lease and a brighter existence* The 
obvious motives of policy which have dictated the 
adoption of the title of viceroy, we need not, dwell 
on. Let ua hope that the new dignity will he 
filled by men worthy of the name, mid looked tip to 
by the natives of India with reverence, little short of 
that which we profess to entertain ourselves^—nv rt 
especially as the lest thing has been done which re¬ 
mained to plaice the Indian-born subjects of nei 
majesty on the same footing with their tellovra jn 
other parts of the world—that is. under an omcei 
holding his power direct from the crown. 

« s If we apprehend rightly the meaning of the pro- 
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cl auction, the promts it convey a of in torn al and 
civil reforms will have, in tlieir poi‘fornifmee P the: 
greatest influence on the future destinies of this 
country. We c&n&oi but see in the -words her 
majesty is made to use, a solution* an effectual 
solution, of the difficulty adverted to by Lord Stan¬ 
ley m Ms last speech—namely, the difficulty of 
admimstermg From a constitutional country the 
government of a despotism. In our apprehension, 
Sier majesty's declaration that the obligations which 
bind her to -ill her other subjects shall be fulfilled 
faithfully and conscientiously with regard to the 
natives of her Indian territories, seem to haply, at the 
very least* the grant of such a constitution as those 
other subject*, all and each, art in the present enjoy' 
mem of, or would consent to Jive under. If this be 
trnt?, no one tiring can possibly have more interest, 
for every cm e here, European as well m native. 
This promise must be viewed as distinct from w hat 


has before betn laid down as a rule, and is now 
specially guaranteed—namely, that ail her majesty 1 .-? 
subjects, of whatever caste and creed, be admitted to 
our service. We do not wish to imply that a copy 
of the British constitution wilt be given to this 
country; but wu confidently expect that those rights 


shall be secured to the intelligent md educated of 
. ita inhabitants, which all we bate been taught of the 
I political principles which have been from the days 
of Hampden the boari of England, tells us is the 
right of every reasonable being, 

“ ■Recent events in India give a specie! meaning to 
j passages in the proclamation which would otherwise 
i be as general in tlieir character as those we have 
beau discussing. Thus, men of all religions are 
aisurci! of perfect, toleration—of toleration which 
i not only forbids active annoyance and disquiet, but 
even partial favour. The officers of government are 
mow enjoined to refrain from all interference, not 
merely with the worship of her majesty's subjects— 
j that it, in the sense in which Much injunctions have 
been hitherto accepted; but also with the religious 
belief—it prohibition which will effectually shut out 
any occurrences such ft* that which m the parade- 
ground of Barra ckpore ushered in the mutiny. A 
farther provision ri made of a like nature in making 
fitness for employment to consist neither in creed 
nor in colour, but in moral reliability and in edu¬ 
cated aptness. 3 

The Friend of India observed—“Oh the 1st, of 
November, the royal proclamation wan made from 
the steps of govertiment-houfee, Calcutta, As a 
slate paper, it is not unworthy either of the occasion 
or of the dignity of the sovereign, who in it ad- 
Urcsses na her subjects a fifth of the human race, 
1 he official recognition of Christianity as the reli¬ 
gion of the ruler will terminate many dmmmom, 
while the act of mercy U n graceful eornmtm cement 
of a n,, w regime* We perceive with pleasure that it 
ia so extensive. India la sick of slaughter ; and the 
pardon, accepted or refused, hi least releases 
her from the opprobrium of blood The revolution 
hr the government of India is one, the vastitee# of 
which only the next generation will appreciate. It 
is the principle of mr government, not* Its externa! 
farm, which has been changed ; and to the mass of 
men, a new principle i« m imperceptible as the soul 
li is none the less all important; none the less 
capable of moulding slowly every manifestation of 
external life. India lias become part of the British 
dominions; this Is all that has happened j but this is 
not the insignificant at! that the erteiaies of English* 
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men would have them believe, 
changed, save & name, when the 
noimeed the abdication of James II. 


Nothing was 
convention an- 
Tiie monarchy 


was untouch- c. The prerogative remained unim* 
paired. The law remained unmodified* Even the 
royal house was uachsjigett^hn| from that day the 
national life of England took a new development. 
A new principle had been introduced, and the 
consequence was, the difference between the England 
of die Stuarts and the England of Victoria, India 
has also changed a mime; and a century hones, men 
will date the history of progress from the proclama¬ 
tion of the Queen. 

“The duty of tmr statesmen is now dear. It Is 
to remodel our institutions, till they accord with 
that English spirit which must mould them in the 
end, and, while organising that physical strength 
without which freedom is anarchy, and civilisation 
only a lure to the plunderer, to prove by their acta 
that they are competent to fmd the millions, over 
whom their sovereign bus now for the first lime 
claimed her right to rule” 

The Calcutta Phoenix^ among other remarks of a 
eulogistic character, observed — 11 For the future we 
noed fear no general conspiracy of the prince* of 
India against our rule. They will feel that their 
dominions are safe, and that their hest guarantee 
will be the friendship of the paramount government 
the —a protecting, nor an absorbing, government* 

“The avowal as to liberty of conscience, also ean« 
not tail to be highly gratifying to the natives at 
large. Such an avowal, promising that creed shall 
entail no political or social disqualification, was im¬ 
peratively needed* With or without foundation* 
the notion had got abroad among the masses 
that governmental interference with their creeds 
intended. Such an idea was extensively 
entertained, and believed; and further, was made 
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capital of by traitor?. There are probably large 
numbers of natives whom ft would be impossible to 
induce to free tlieir minds of such a preposterous 
notion. Still the proclamation will set the fears of 
such men at rest. The credit of the Indian govern¬ 
ment has not sunk so low that its solemn tmuranee 
will not receive credence from k$ subjects, 

/' We are glad that the proclamation wound up 
with the conditional and restricted amnesty it did* I 
We are inclined to hope that such ananrou rue meat 
will not be found entirely unfruitful of good 
results. There enn be no quarter, or hope of par- 
dun, offered to the cowardly murderers of our 
countrymen and countrywomen; but, at the same , 
time, it should not bo forgotten that there ore 
thousands of men in arm® against us in Oude who 
believe that they have drawn, and are wielding, their 
3words in an honest- cause. For these men some 
honourable road of retreat should be opened # and I 
we are free to confess that we regard the term- j 
offered by the proclamation as affording such, and 
b* gomg to the fullest extent which the. British 
government could have gone, ' 

As by the decision of the imperial legis- 1 
lature, and the nirrendcr by the Bast India 
Company of its territorial and political 
rights, that Company, so far as the actual 
government of India was concerned, had 
become defunct—the present chapter may ] 
fitly close with the record of one of its | 
last and most graceful acts, which 
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communicated to the govenw-geneml by a 
despatch from lingland, on the 1 st of Sep¬ 
tember, 1858; and, on the 5th of November, 
was promulgated by Lord Canning in the 
following public notification from Alla¬ 
habad ;— 


«Nov. 6—The right honourabk the governor- 
gejm ral directs the publication of the subjoined 
despatch from the Hon. the Court of Director*, and 
of a resolution passed by it General Court of the 
Jjgat India Company, on the 30th of August last. 

«■ Public Department* No. 147, of 1858. 
fi 1 0ur Govern or-getter nl of India in Council* 

«■ We have the aatmofioh of transmitting to you, 
for promulgation in such manner as you may con¬ 
sider suitable, the copy of a resolution unanimously 
part'd by the General Court of the East India 
Company, held on the 30th ultimo, expressing the 
thanks of the Cour f . to the servants and officers of 
the Company 4 of every rank, and in every cap** 
city/—Wfc are, &c., _ 

«* (Signed) F* Cckrib—W* » EasTWJCK. 

« * London , 1st September, 1853* 

a * Countersigned, in accordance with 16 and 
17 VieL cfu>. 85, sec. 2. 

«* j. D. DICKINSON, Secretary/ 
Extrnvt Minutes of a Special General Court of the 
Ra&t India Company. held at their Mouse in 
ZeadmhaU Street, on Monday, the Wlh of August, 

184$* . , 

«* A. proprietor, adverting to tho fact o. ims being 
the last occasion of the meeting of the General 
Court before the severance of the connection of the 
East India Company with the government of India* 
and moving the Court, It was— 

u 1 Resolved uiumimoualy.—That the East India 
Company, an surrendering! at the bidding of parha- 
merit, these powers connected with the goyemmns 
the British territories in India, which it has long 
exercised ns trustee for the crown, desires to return 
its warmest thanks io its servants and officers oi 
every rank, and in every capacity, for the fidelity, 
said; arid efficiency with which they have performed 
their several duties, and offers to them its beat 
wishes fer their future prosperity. 

11 * To those who are natives qi India, the La#t; 
India Company has the satisfaction of being Vblo to 
give the fullest assurance, that in her majeuy Queen 
Victoria thev will find a moat gracious mistress, not 
unmindful of tireir past services under that autho¬ 
rity which has hitherto had tbs honour of repre- 
senting British sovereignty in India, and ever ready 
to reward loyalty to the British crown. 

» <Tha East India Company is convinced that the 
members of the home department of the Company 8 
government will maintain the high reputation which 
that department now enjoys, and will continue, 
when enrolled in the direct service of the crown, to 
command the esteem and confidence of their official 
chief- and of the public. 

'M of fellow-conn try men employed in inuia, 
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liana or soldiers, of those especially whose: duty has 
recently subjected them to trials of unexampled 
severity, and who l ave dune their duty so ad¬ 
mirably as to win for them the praise and sympathy 
of their sovereign and their country, the East. India 
Company is proud to say, that their past conduct 
affords the strongest security, that the crown will 
possess tic servants abler, none more devoted, than 
those who have been trained by the Company; and 
without in any manner arrogating to itrelf what is 
due to men, of whoso names ure honoured in 
every region of the civilised world, tho East India 
Comp an v trusts that in the page ol impartial hiatory, 
It may be recorded as having presented, m the 
career which it has opened both to the members of 
its own civil and military services, and to the gallant 
troops of her majesty and her royal predecessors, a 
field for the exercise of the highest qualities of the 
statesman and the soldier. 

“•In the humble hope that the Companys rule 
will prove to have been, in the hand of Divine Pro¬ 
vidence, an instiument of good, and even of the 
highest good to India, the East India Cbm patty 
e?.meeth prays, that it may please Almighty God to 
M.ica tfVir MitPori'c Tndian ralcn bv the SUPfidv l'CSto- 
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bless the Queettfa Indian reign by the speedy resto¬ 
ration of peace, securilv, and order, and so to 
prosper her majesty’* efforts for the welfare of her 
East Indian subjects, that the millions who will 
henceforth he placed under her majesty >; direct, aa 
well as sovereign dominion f constantly advancing in 
all that makes men and rations great, flourishing 
anti ha.ppv, may reward her majesty's cares in their 
behalf by their faithful and firm attachment to Her 
majesty* person and government/ 

h Xho rigid honourable the governor general, 
speaking not only for the government of India, but 
for all of every class why have acted under that 
government dmitm to record u: assurance of the 
respectful riiank fulness with which these parting 
words of good-will and approval will be received by 
the vast community of the Indian civil and military 
services. . 

« The governor-general is satisfied that, amongst 
efi], there Is bu^ one common feeling of acknowledg¬ 
ment of the just, considerate, and liberal treatment 
which has ever characterised the great Company 
which ima now ceased to govern the British terri¬ 
tories in India. 

« G. F. Edmonstone, 
u Secretary to the Government of India.” 

And so, with tins grateful recognition of 
faithful service, terminated the all put im¬ 
perial rule which, during nearly ivo cen¬ 
turies, the “ Company of Merchant Adven¬ 
turers trading to the East Indies, had 
progressively acquired over princes, and 
people, and’territories, once subject only to 
the most powerful aud magnificent of the 
dynasties of the Eastern world. 
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TUB CAM FA ION ]W QUDE ; DEPARTURE OF LORD CLYDE FROM MXAIIAJBAD; SUBMISSION OF THE RAMH Op 
A HATH IB ; CAPTURE OF RAM FOR® BV COLONEL WRATH KRAJ, ; SHUNKERPORE INVESTED ; SUMMONS TO 
RAltflE MAI if! 00; HIS FORT ABANDONED f FLIGHT AND PURSUIT OF THE GARRISON f EOT BAREILLY J 
THE BATTLE A® OHDONlHA KfefcA J MARCH TO LUCKNOW; PROCLAMATION OF 111*5 BEGUM: PURSUIT OF- 
TaN'HA TOI'JEF-; PROCLAMATIONS OF 1U0 SAHIB ; PURSUIT AND PEKF.lT OF FKWDZB SHAH; SlUllDKK OF 
CAPTAIN HARE AT ERLICH FORE; INSURRJECT10NAJRY OUTBREAK IN BURMA H ; PROGRESS OF THE CAM- 
PAfGN. 




Tup illuraillation 3 by which the inhabitant# 
of the city of Allahabad had testified their 
satisfaction at the auspicious conmience¬ 
ment of her majesty's direct rule over India, 
had not yet paled before the advancing light 
of the morning of the 2nd of November, when 
Lord Clyde left the giUtenftg throng that sur¬ 
rounded the representative of the sovereign, 
then holding high state in the viceregal 
palace; and bidding n soldier's farewell to 
the scene of rejoicing, departed to resume 
opera tic us for effecting the final suppression 
of revolt throughout the provinces of Ourle. 

The campaign hi that much-troubled 
country commenced under the most favour¬ 
able prospects, and certainly under pecu¬ 
liar cireum^tanceH. Although pavU \l opera- 
lions had never entirely ceased even during 
the hot-weather months, a well-conceived 
plan had been quietly matured, for render¬ 
ing protracted resistance on the part of the 
rebds difficult and dangerous. That plan, 
it appears, consisted in placing lines of bri¬ 
gades, or strong detachments, perpend i cu to rly 
to the course of the Ganges, and extending 
as far a* possible from strategic points on 
the left bank of that river, towards the 
western slopb of the Himalayas. Thus, 
from Futteghur to Mohutmlee extended 
one line of brigades and detachments ; from 
Cawnpore to Lucknow stretched another; 
from Sutroil opposite Allahabad, to Fy sea¬ 
bed, lay a third: whilst from Juan pore, 
Asimgurti, and Goruckpore, was placed a 
fourth. At the same time, the right bank 
of the Ganges, from Futteghor to the 
ftohne, was properly guarded to prevent 
the passage of the river, whether into the 
Donb or Debar, By means of these mili¬ 
tary lines, the rebels were confined to par¬ 
ticular districts, deprived of the means of 
concentration, and reduced to n position in 
which they were more likely to be acted 
upon by the peculiar policy intended to be 
pursued towards them, and more likely to 
submit to the terms of peace, as offered by 
528 


her majesty's proclamation. Acting in the 
intervals enclosed by the military lines, 
were movable brigades of troops, whoso 
duty it would be to occupy important posi¬ 
tions into which the enemy might, if hard 
pressed, ultimately throw themselves in 
force. These combinations were peculiarly 
well adapted to produce the object in view; 
and their success w m the more likely to 
be complete, from the evident difficulty 
under w hich the rebels laboured to unite in 
any concerted movement; for it whs charao- 
temtio of the struggle, that, whether from 
the difficulty of obtaining money and provi¬ 
sions for large bodies of men in concentrated 
positions, or the jealousy which character¬ 
ised the leaders, the insurgent forces lay 
scattered throughout the country, with oat 
a supreme head, or any bond of union ; and 
it was hoped, from this state of things, that 
when the campaign really commenced in 
earnest, man}* of the great chiefs would be 
anxious to end the contest by availing them¬ 
selves of the amnesty. 

The principal force of the insurgents 
lying in the fertile plain confined between 
the Cawupore and Lucknow road and the 
right bank of the Gogra, it was against this 
portion of the country that the commander- 
in-chief turned his principal efforts, and 
determined to lead in person. 

The moment for active service in the 
field had at length arrived ; ami precisely at 
two o'clock of the morning of the 2 nd of 
November, 1858, the commanderrin-chief, 
accompanied by his chief of the staff 
(General Mansfield), and attended by Colo¬ 
nel Medcalfe, Colonel Afacpherson, Major 
Turner, Major Crejalock, Captain Alison, 
and Captain Dormer, loft His quarters, and 
proceeded to the bridge of boats across the 
Ganges at Papatnbow, about five miles 
from the city, where an escort of carabiniere 
was waiting to receive him. The bridge, 
which is wide and well constructed, is 
several hundred yards in length; and was 
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lighted up on this occasion by a number of 
rude lamps, which threw' a fitful glare over 
the dark and rapid waters of the Ganges, 
Not a sound broke the silence of the pas¬ 
sage, except that of the gurgling waters, as 
they struggled against the floating harrier 
that impeded their progress, and rushed 
away in angry foam from the contest—occa¬ 
sionally mingled wit h the challenges of the 
sentries, and the dull, heavy tramp of the 
mounted escort. In a few moments the 
whole paitv had crossed into the hostile 
province; and, breaking into n smart gallop, 
rode through clouds of dust across the 
sandy plains towards Suraon, which place 
they reached as the siui was rising. Here 
the escort was changed, and a party of the 
Lahore light cavalry took the place of the 
carabiniere, continuing the march at a 
rapid pace towards the camp-on the road 
to winch, the cortege passed several bodies 
of Qudc police and Punjabees, and observed 
that, m the fields by the sides of the route, 
all trie usual labours of husbandry were 
being carried cm; and that in the villages 
passed through, which appeared to be full 
of inhabitants, there was notiiiug to indi¬ 
cate the existence of a war that had car¬ 
ried destruction through vast districts of 
the country, After some distance had been 
accomplished, the Lahore escort was relieved 
by a squadron of carabiniere, commanded 
by Captain Betty. A hasty breakfast* 
during a momentary halt, was partaken, 
and they again galloped onwards until 
about nine o*cloek, when the videttes 
reported the outline of the British camp 
hi t&e distance; and in an hour from that 
time, the commander-in-chief reached the 
tent prepared for him at Bey lab, a village 
three miles bey and Bertabghiir, and about 
forty from Allahabad, 

1 01 me tl i atel y a ft c r hi s a rri va 1 at tfa e cam p , 
Lord Clyde issued the following proclama¬ 
tion to tlio inhabitants of Oude;— 

tl October 26tb. 

“The coin mAnder*m-chi uf proclaims to tho people 
of Oudo that* under the orders of the right hon. 
thegbvemyr-general, he comefl to enforce the Jfiw, 

11 To enable him to effect this without damage to 
life and property, resistance must cease on the part 
of die people, 

41 The most exact discipline will be pr served in 
the camps and on th& march j aud, when there is no 
resistance^ houses and crops will be spared, and no 
plan tiering allowed in the towns and villages, 

41 But. wherever there is resistance, or evei: a 
single shot fired against the troops, the inhabitants 
must expect to incur the fate they have brought 
upon them salve*, 
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41 Their houses will be burnt, and their villages 
pi un dared* 

“This proclaim-turn includes all ranks of the 
people, from the talonkd&rs to the poorest ryots, 

“The commander-in-chhf invites all the well- 
disposed to remain in their towns and village ft, 
where they will t>e aure of his protection all 

violence,—C lyoe* 

The force of which Lord Clyde took the 
direct command upon his arrival at Beykh, 
consisted only of 3,000 men of ,dl arms, 
composed as followsHead-quarters of 
No, 3 field battery royal artillery, two gun% 
63 officers and men; 23rd. company royal 
engineers,; head-quarters carabiniere, gj^ 
officers and men; II.M/s 54th regiment, 
501 rank and file; a wing of the 5th fusi¬ 
liers, 247 rank and file; native artillpiy, 65; 
engineers, 78; cavalry, 724; and infantry, 
l>130—giv&g> altogether, a total of 2,77*8, 
There were also at Deolie, an outpost with 
two guns, 68 men of H.M/s 54th, 28 
Path an horse, smd 245 Oude police in¬ 
fantry; and at Leowlie, also an outpost 
with two guns, there were 50 Pathan horse, 
51 of the 54th regiment, and 208 of the 
l«t; Sikh infantry; having with them, also, ' 
two heavy gnus, and some mortars and 
colours. A column* under Brigadier Wea¬ 
thers!, at Rain pore Rttss&n, was of about 
the strength of the force at Leowlie; but 
the one advancing, under Sir Hope Grant, 
from Sultaupore, was somewhat stronger: 
and the whole of the force in Outic, when 
united under Lord Clyde at the opening of 
the campaign, numbered 13,071 British 
soldiers, and- 9,267 native troops of various 
descriptions. 

In order to enable the columns of Grant 
and Weathered to close up, it became neces¬ 
sary to halt for a few deye at Beylah ; and 
the delay was a \m expedient * as affording 
time to test the effect of the Oude procla¬ 
mation, which had been scattered over the 
country by order of the chief commission cr 
at Lucknow. 

On the day following the arrival of the 
commander-in-chief at the camp, instruc¬ 
tions were issued for the guidance of the 
columns on tboir march towards Amatbie 
and Rampore, and for the due observance 
of the amnesty. The principal chief in 
opposition to the government in this part of 
Glide, was the Rajah Lull Madho Bing, of 
Am&thic—a Rajpoot of ancient family and 
large posees&ious, who had been driven 
into a state, of hostility by the extraor¬ 
dinary conduct pursued towards him by 
the British authorities. Shortly after the 
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u annexation” of Oude, followed by what was 
termed the ** re-settlement,” a very large 
portion of the territory of this rajah had 
been taken from him, and given to a 
favoured claimant—an act of oppression 
which, naturally excited the ire of the inch- 
i. vidual wronged His prejudices hod, until 
then, been with the English; and although 
he felt aggrieved, still, when tiie sepoy 
mutiny brpke out, he received and ahef- 
j tered some English fugitives from Salon, 
and afterwards forwarded them in safety to 
Allahabad ; but at the very time he was thus 
manifesting his good feeling towards the 
| government, the latter, upon the misrepre¬ 
sentation of some of its servants, and with¬ 
out calling for any proof of their allega¬ 
tions, took for granted that lie w m a rebel, 
and forthwith sequestrated several lacs of 
rupees which he had at Benares. Against 
this injustice he protested, and demanded 
redress; but the only notice taken of Ids 
application was, a summons to come in 
and surrender tiimself—thus adding insult 
to the injury already inflicted \ and it was 
therefore but natural lie should now have 
assumed an offensive attitude* As time 
wore on, information in better accoidance 
with the facts of the case, came before the 
governor-general, who, taking the whole 
circumstances into consideration, authorised 
Major Barrow, the political agent and 
special commissioner at the head-quarters' 
camp, to offer terms, which, by a strange 
perversion of the sense, were called ff liberal 
and conciliatory,” to the offended rajah; 
who was consequently informed, that if he 
presented himself and made his submission, 
cither to the chief commissioner or to the 
comma uder-in-chief, the government would 
guarantee him his estates to the full extent 
they wore at the period of annexation; the 
only conditions being, that his fort must he 
surrendered, his guns given up, and his fob 
lowers disarmed. With this intimation of 
what was required from him, copies of the 
proclamation and amnesty were also for¬ 
warded to the rajah* that their contents 
might be made known to his followers; and 
n time was limited within which hh%ub- 
mission would be accepted. 

Early in the morning of the 5th of 
November, the vakeel of the rajah came | 
into the English camp with a letter ad¬ 
dressed to Major Barrow* in reply to the 
above-mentioned message* The rajah ex¬ 
pressed his delight at the royal proclama¬ 
tion, and bin readiness to submit, provided 
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only that his estates were guaranteed to 
him, and his religion find honour respected 
To the demand for the destruction of hia 
fort, ami the disarmament of his followers 
imd surrender of their arms, ho rejoined; 
that his fort had been used to protect Chris¬ 
tian men, women, and children, when in 
danger ; mid that his arms, which were verv 
few, imd been used for the same purpose* 
He expressed his gratification at the advent 
of the Queen's rule, and \m readiness to 
obey her; but that he could not submit to 
reli 11 quish his fort and arms; and he feel- 
iugly alluded to the conduct lie had hitherto 
experienced, and to the seizure of his pro¬ 
perty at Benares, and complained that he 
had been contemptuously refused any re¬ 
dress or explanation of the matter* Along 
with this letter to the chief commissioner, 
there came also one m the form of a peti¬ 
tion to the governor-general of India, The 
rajah had heard that the Lord Sahib had 
arrived in camp* and imagined that the 
governor-general himself hud crossed into 
Oude* In the petition, he declared that he 
had heard of his excellency'^ arrival with 
unfeigned pleasure, and that his mind 
was more »t ease in consequence: and he 
prayed that tbs governor-general would 
direct that his fort, his army, his religion, 
and his honour might be protected* To 
this, in reply, he was informed, that the 
terms offered would be adhered to, and 
that no concession whatever would be made 
from their requirements A further time 
was allowed for consideration; at the end of 
which, if necessary, his tort would he taken 
by force, and the terms of the hirst proposi¬ 
tion would be narrowed to death itself. 
Major Barrow, at the same time, explained 
to the vakeel the intentions of the govern¬ 
ment, and sent him hack to the rajah. 

During the evening of the 7th, the mes¬ 
senger of the rajah again arrived at the 
cam p, with a letter repeating the substance 
of Jus appeal to Major Barrow, but now 
addressed to tho commandcr-imchief* Be¬ 
fore it arrived, however, some heavy guns, 
escorted by infantry and cavalry, were on 
their way towards Leowlie, tea niiiey on the 
way to Am&thie; and a subafidar, who had 
been sent as a spy to the latter place* re¬ 
ported that there were not more than 3,000 
men in it, but that the rajah was evidently 
determined to defend himself, unless his 
guns rmd fort were preserved—or, in other 
words, “ his honour” guaranteed to him* 
As the ultivuitum of the commander-in-chief 
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had already gone in, lie determined upon 
taking no notice of this application, nor 
would ha favour the vakeel of the Bajak 
LaM Mad ho Sing with an audience* 

At dawn on the morning of the 8th, 
the column* commenced their march from 
Beyl ah toward Amathie, and halted at 
Deform h, about twelve mile* on the way, 
when the force encamped- During the 
evening, messengers came in with more 
letters from the fort, but they were returned 
unopened. The march wsts resumed the 
following morning at five clock; and, by 
11 A f Hv the troops had reached n plain, 
which bounded the. eastern angle and face 
of the raj aids position. Here they halted, 
and pitched their tents within a couple of 
miles of the fort, the jungle round which 
could be seen distinctly from a knoll in 
front of the camp, with a portion of some of 
the buildings w ithin the walls. About half¬ 
past twelve the sound of a heavy gun from 
the feat, followed immediately by a second, 
put all upon the qui vive y and the excitement 
was increased by repet itions of the report in 
quick succession. At this moment Sir Hope 
Grant, with a small escort, rode into camp 
to report the arrival of his column to the 
commander-in-chief, audit was then learnt 
that the guns heard had been fired upon , 
him as he crossed the plain from his camp* 
The gallant officer having approached the 
fort merely to look at it, two guns were 
opened upon his escort, at 500 yards' dis¬ 
tance, which caused them to retreat some¬ 
what precipitately from the dangerous loca- 
lily. Another letter also arrived from the 
rajah, who now asked fur au indemnity, 
and for guarantees thut the promises made 
to him should be performed* The reply to 
this was decisive:— 1 II' the rajah did not 
come into camp, and make In* submission 
before ten o'clock on the following morning, 
the British columns would assault the place/' 
Again the vakeel came to Major Barrow, 
bringing with him a letter, of which the 
following is a translation :— 

Jiojah Lull Mmiho Sky, o/Amathie , to Major 
Barrow, 

November 9th. 

After compliments ,— li Sly vakeel had not come 
In when the cavalry of the Atilm division neared my 
forr, and were fired on by the sepoys. When my 
vnkee! returned, J then lea nt that you would, St a 
distance wait my reply to yew proposals, and for 
this reason ymi had encamped one koss from the 
fort. But the cavalry of the division had caused the 
sepoys to fire on them by advancing so close to the 
fort. As I have no wish to encounter the troopstif 
the government, i therefore !>eg JV. some pledge 


from government that I may appear and remove 
myself to some other British town. The govern¬ 
ment can do as they please with the fort and can¬ 
non/ 1 —(Sealed and signed by the Rajah.) 

By 1 r.M. of the -9th of November, the 
three British columns, under Lord Clyde* Sir 
Hope Grant, and Brigadier Weatheral, re¬ 
spectively, had joined, mui pitched their 
tents cm each Accessible face of the defences 
of the fort j and the effect of the demon¬ 
stration was such, that the rajah, hopeless 
of maintaining a struggle with the force 
opposed to him, left the tort, unattended, 
in the course of the night, and repaired to 
n village m the immediate neighbourhood, 
where he awaited a reply to the above letter. 
Such was the feeling of hk people at the 
treatment he received, that he dared not ven¬ 
ture to apprise them of the terms of the ne¬ 
gotiation,nor of the proclamation or amnesty. 

Major Barrow, who had been informed of 
his movement, now arranged with the rajah 
that he should surrender himself before 
eleven o'clock on the 10th; and on that 
morning, accompanied by the? military secre¬ 
tary to the commander-in-chief, he rude 
out to the village appointed for the ren¬ 
dezvous, situated about a mile in trout of 
the camp; where the rajah, with two at¬ 
tendants, was waiting on horseback to re¬ 
ceive him. The personal appearance of 
Lai! Madho Sing, and his reception at the 
camp, k thus described:— 11 He is a square- 
built, power fully-moulded man, rather be¬ 
low the middle height. His features are 
regular, his eyes full and intelligent; liis 
black hair fails in loose locks over his 
shoulders, from beneath the folds of hk tur¬ 
ban ; and the jet of his bushy moustache, 
beard, and whiskers, is not streaked by a 
single gray hair/ 5 As he approached the 
can !j, in company with the British com- 
mfuider, the officer of one of the pickets, 
seeing a small body of horsemen advancing 
towards his post, mounted his dragoons, 
and rode to meet them; at which the rajah 
showed mn}n signs of uneasiness; but the 
matter wias at once explained. Soon, however, 
the rajah had cause for greater uneasiness. 
Three vultures, which were gorging them¬ 
selves with offal in hk path, rose with a 
heavy dapping from the ground. The rajah's 
horse, a remarkably tine animal, shred vio¬ 
lently and fell, throwing his rider to the 
ground with considerable force, so that the 
party were obliged to continue their journey 
to the earap on foot. An occurrence ot this 
kind was calculated to produce the very 
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deepest impression cm the mind of n man, 
like all Rajpoots, exceedingly sufferstpous, 
and a firm believer in all signs and tokens; 
and his demeanour became very subdued and 
sullen. His arrival in the camp was not 
very dignified. The soldiers of one of the 
English regiments turned out of their tents 
to look at Mm; and many of the men, in full 
undress, followed him into head'quarters' 
camp; and the camp-followers, syces, grass- 
cutters, and peons, idling about, swelled the 
crowd, which thronged the end of the main 
street of the camp till it was dispersed by 
the sentries. The rajah, wearing his shoes, 
entered, with Major Barrow, inside bis tent, 
and then the diplomatic and civil portion 
i of the proceedings commenced. He stated 
that he had inside Iris fort 1,500 sepoys of 
the 16th native infantry and other regiments, 
and 2,500 of his own followers. These men 
1 were all in perfect ignorance of the Queen’s 
proclamation and of the amnesty, as he said 
he did not dare to acquaint them with the 
contents of those documents, nor had he 
given them the least hint of the negotiations 
with government. In fact, he had left the 
fort by stealth, and had concealed his sur¬ 
render from his garrison. So far, therefore, 
it was impossible to know what course this 
force would adopt; but the rajah was of 
opinion that his adherents were strong 
, enough to compel any dissentients to obey 
his orders; ami he declared that be bad no 
doubt he could hand us over the fort, the 
guns, and the arms of his followers. His 
vakeel, or minister, was then dispatched to 
make known to the garrison the fact of the 
rajah's submission, and the surrender by 
him of his fort and mtitttiel of war. After 
a long interview, the rajah was taken by 
Major Barrow to Lord Clyde, who received 
him in his dinner tent, in the presence of 
the chief of his stall and one or two officers. 
The commander-iu-chief was rather disap¬ 
pointed when he heard of the real state of 
the case. The rajah, indeed, had surren¬ 
dered, and, so far, had complied with the 
terms granted to him : but his fort whs still 
in the hands of those who n tight turn out to 
be dangerous; and some of whom were cer¬ 
tainly guilty sepoys, whose escape it was 
most desirable to prevent. Besides, they 
might be making use of this time to drag 
away the guns, and to desert through the 
dense jungles which enclosed one Hide of the 
fort. Still, matters could not be precipitated 
by attacking the place before the rajah had 
tested his authority. A promise had been 
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given not to close in upon A mat hie for the 
day, so that a considerable time would be 
afforded to the sepoys to take to flight:, 
which, indeed, could not be prevented under 
any circumstances, as the force was not suffi¬ 
cient to surround the place, one side of 
which melted, as it were, into a formidable 
swampy jangle, extending many miles to¬ 
wards the south-west, through which were 
paths known only to a few natives. When 
the visit to Lord Clyde was over, the rajah 
again went to Major Barrow, and messen¬ 
gers were dispatched to the fort with direc¬ 
tions for its surrender; but Lall Madho re¬ 
mained in the neigh bo urhood of the camp 
with one of his friends, not daring to show 
himself among his followers. 

The messengers dispatched to the fort 
were not suffered to enter ■ and as no com¬ 
munication was received from the people 
there, orders were at length given for. the 
advance of the troops cn the fallowing 
morning; and accordingly, at daybreak on 
the 11th, the troops of the three columns 
were paraded, awaiting the order to march. 
Hour after hour passed away in impatience, 
the troops standing to their arms ; officers, 
booted and spurred, walking up and down 
the streets of the.camp, asking for news in 
vain, for news there was none; each man 
enforcing the reasons why he thought the 
enemy would fight or would not fight, as 
the case might be; Major Barrow still confi¬ 
dent "it would all be right/' other politi¬ 
cals equally positive ” it would all be ' 
wrong/ 3 and the military and some civi- 1 
linns convinced that it was a mistake to 
have anything to do with politicals in Much 
matters at all. The rajah’s messengers 
were in the fort, but still no news came 
from them. The rajah himself was in camp 
with Major Barrow, but could say nothing, 
except that he knew nothing. What the 
sepoys would do he knew not; but he 
was of opinion they would not fight. At 
last it was announced, that if the rajah's 
servants did not return by nine o'clock, the 
assault would be commenced. Long, how¬ 
ever, before that hour arrived—perhaps 
by half-past seven or so—a Sikh trooper 
rode into camp with intelligence that the j 
place was evacuated, and that not a ^oul 
was to he found within the walls of Ama¬ 
rine but some old men and servants. 
Orders were then issued for the occupa¬ 
tion of the fort; and a party of the 54th 
Regiment, with a troop of the Gth dragoon 
guards, preceded by a guide and the vakeel 
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tif the rajah^ net out from the camp before 
nine o*€tock> for the purpose. The distance 
from the camp was not more than two miles 
and a-half) and the place on near approach, 
and the operations subsequently connected 
with it and its owner, were thus described 
by the flying pen of the Time? correspond 
dent :—' u Having marched a mile or so, the 
trace of an earthen bank became visible in 
our front and on our left; but the gaps in 
the low jungle before it, and in the trees 
which covered it* only permitted occasional 
glhupaes of the outer works of Amathie. 
Above thfe trees, the high walls of a flat- 
roofed house shone brightly in the sun, and 
the cupola of a small temple was visible 
in another direction inside the fort* With 
the exception of a red flag waving above the 
trees, and the bare patches of earthen 
parapet, nothing else could be seen. As we 
jogged on, however, and inclined more to 
the right, making a sweep to avoid some 
marshy ground, two bastions of considerable 
command, artfully constructed among the 
trees which grew out of the parapet of the 
outer defences, could be discerned; and, on 
getting nearer, it could be ascertained that 
there were embrasures in the rampart 
itself, nearly flush with the level of the 
plain. As this was the tint of those 
famous jungle fortresses we had seen, its 
outward aspect was examined with eager 
interest. I confess my impression was, that 
there was very little to see. The parapet in 
front of ua did not rise more than four feet, 
at the outside, above the level of the ground ; 
beyond it there was nothing but stunted 
bushes; and it was very difficult to make 
out the actual line of the defences at all— 
only three bastions, or elevated earthen 
platforms, with embrasures, being discover¬ 
able along the front* As we got nearer, 
there was nothing more to be seen. We 
passed a deserted village, which had been 
plundered by the followers of the rajah (so 
it was said); and then, taking a half turn 
to the left, advanced directly towards the 
fort. It is not more than tyro miles and 
a-half from the front of our camp. When 
we bud come within about 150 yards of the 
principal bastiou, we perceived that at its 
base was a pond, or piece of dirty water, 
about thirty yards across at its broadest, 
and, on our left, narrowing into the dimen¬ 
sions of a ditch. On our right, where it 
narrowed in the same way, a ramp of earth 
crowed it to the top of the ramparts, A 
flimsy gateway of rough wood guarded the 


passage of the ramp, which was about six 
yards broad, and as many Jong. The top 
of the rampart was about the same breadth. 
We now observed that there was a very 
deep ditch, in places filled with water, be¬ 
tween the rampart and the plain; in fact, 
a regular ditch, with scarp and counter- 
scarp. . It varied m depth from fifteen 
to twenty-five feet, and seemed to be about 
twenty feet wide at the top. At the inner 
face of the rampart (which was formed by 
the earth thrown up to make the ditch), 
there was nothing visible but jungle. This 
inner face was about five feet deep to the 
teireplein, and there was a regular banquette 
for musketry* A space of ten or twelve feet 
had been cleared away between the base of 
the rampart and the jungle, in which, 
shaded by the overhanging trees, lay the 
bedsteads of the sepoys who had recently 
garrisoned the place* Their cooking places 
had recently been used. Some articles 
of their clothing still lay on the ground; 
and in one place their chupatties, or 
wheaten cakes, remained half-baked by the 
open hearth. Turning along the rampart 
to the left, the tup led m to a gateway in a 
strong mu<l wall pierced for musketry, Bear 
which rose the bastion, one side of which 
swept the ramp and the top of the rampart 
for a couple of hundred yards with its fire. 
There were no guns to be seen in the 
embrasures. Sentries were placed cm the 
gate, with orders to let no one out; and 
a party of the 54th marched into the fort; 
while the cambiniers were ordered to keep 
watch and ward outside the exterior wicket* 
Dismounting, the party of officers proceeded 
to walk round the rampart towards their 
right, placing sentries ns they advanced* 
The line of rampart was very irregular ; 
there was no flanking fire whatever. The 
principal damage to bn feared would be 
from the ore of musketry on assailants at 
the other side of the ditch, whose heads 
would be about on n level with the heads of 
the defenders of the rampart as they aimed 
through their loopholes. The batteries, 
such m they were, consisted of small mud 
works a few feet inside the rampart, and 
just high enough to carry the fire from the 
embrasures over it, From these, very 
narrow path# led through the jungle. The 
first battery we came on contained a very 
feeble cohorn mortar in an early stage vf 
infancy, mounted on a primitive and very 
imbecile carriage. This piece of ordnance 
did nut exceed, I should say, two inches m 
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diameter; close to it was mi old iron 
JJ.pouudfr, the trail secured with rope. It 
had been recently discharged, anti was* no 
doubt, the gnu from which the sepoys had 
fired six or .seven round shot on Sir Hope 
Grants recomcismme two days before, for 
the cheeks of the embrasure were all black¬ 
ened with powder. We continued our 
promenade on the top of the low rampart— 
the ditch and the open country on our 
right, the interior of the fort and the jungle 
on our left—till it struck us that it was 
rather a foolish thing to leave om* horses 
outside such a fine sunshiny day ; and that 
we might as well have rode. Now and 


with the ground story open and raised on 
pillars, which was, he said, the mansion 
provided by the rajah for strangers. There 
were some fine bullocks wandering about, 
looking uneasily for their gun carriages., no 
doubt. Others were in large cow-yards 
ou our right Two gray hounds, hearing 
our voices, leaped out and bayed at us; but 
presently the clink of sword and spur 
brought out a few men—the rajah's re¬ 
tainers—to watch the unwelcome intru¬ 
ders. They were sullen, sulky, gloomy, 
end uncommunicative; and the presence of 
their master's vakeel scarcely made them 
respectful. Colonel Harness* and most of 


then we came upon zigzags cut in the i the part} halted to take angles and dlrec- 
j angle with great labour, trenches intended lions, and indulge in scientific abstractions; 
for ride-pits, and wells. At last a small while two or three, with Jess of duty and 


bastion seemed to close up our researches, 
and we were glad to climb tip through 
the embrasure, where an 8-inch short 
brass howitzer, laden to the muzzle, and 
with fresh priming laid, was waiting to 
receive us. But there was no one to fire it. 
Descending into the battery' by means 
of tire gun, we took a path which Jed 
through the jungle, preceded by our guide, 
aud made towards the inner lines oi the 
fort. The jungle was silent nnd savage 
as need be. Ti one of ihose brutal little 
bushes but caught a hold of you, how 
he tore, and scratched, and bled you I We 
walked on, and on, and on, winding here 
and there through the walls of sharp ver¬ 
dure—leaves of broken bottles and stems of 
fisu-hooks—till at last we came to a high 
mud wall, with a buttery sweeping the flank 
of a zigzag approach to a large gateway of 
wood. The guide knocked and shouted; 
so did the vakeel. Sonic one approached 
from inside; the wicket wna thrown open, 
and in we marched to the inner fort of 
Aniathie. But with the exception of the 
defences I have mentioned, and the natural 
strength of the jungse, there was redly and 
truly nothing to give one the idea that 
an assault of infantry, provided with ladders 
to cross the ditch, arid covered by artillery 
fire, would not carry the place in ten 
minutes. The wall round this part of the 
place was very bad—only one weak bastion 
was visible. Inside it lay the village or 
dependencies of Arnathfe; the palace itself, 
surrounded by another mud wall, being 


more curiosity on hand, advanced straight 
on the gateway of the mud wall around 
the palace and zenana itself The sepoy 
on duty scowled as we entered and passed 
him* Before us, m one enclosure, about 
sixty or seventy yards square, stood the 
rajah's palace, filling one side of the square. 
On the right was the bare wall; on the 
left tin arched building of brick, not yet 
finished or cemented ; and behind us was 
the Continuation of the bare waif the gate¬ 
way, and some storehouses. A tank and 
well lay in front of us. A kind of dry well 
served m the chief magazine, but it was 
empty. The house itself presented a fair 
fa fade, divided into three parts—the royal 
fish of Lucknow over the entrance, and lish 
and cocks ornamenting the battlements. 
It was covered with white ebunam or 
cement, ami shone like marble, In one 
angle of the court was a child's plaything— 
a half-pounder brass gun on a carriage; all 
the arms we saw. Some servants came out, 
and cue led uh up by a tail-stepped staircase 
to the first floor. The divan was plainly 
carpeted ; a large viol or handed me stood in 
the corner, and at the end were tome 
cushions. All the valuable furniture had 
hem secreted or removed. The other 
rooms were plainer still. We mounted to 
the flat roof md, looked out on the jungle, 
spreading away like a dark tirten sea, and 
on the defences of the plw. Was this 
really the fort before whieliWirce columns 
of British soldiers had been assembled 

.. - * - - - - _ D for siege and assault ? As we were exaimn ■ 

dose at hand before us. The houses of the , mg the features of the landscape, and deter- 


village were oi* the osiiftJ Indian type 
rather wbrae, perhaps, than usual. The 
guide pointed out to us a large building 
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mi mug the localities of our camps, the 
tramp of men in the courtyard Mow 
announced the arrival of our party. The 
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I engineers began to taks some angles, and 
make more observations; the artillery to 
! bvnt for atoms, add munitions of war. 
Their orders were, 'Break open doors, 
if locked, and eases—take arms, ammuni¬ 
tion, and nothing else/ The doors—for 
all were locked—soon went merrily; and 
the arms began to be collected in the 
i open yard in the centre of the house. 
Tulwars, old flint pistols, two antique 
fowling-pieces, a few shields, hall a-dozen 
matchlocks, constituted the arms; but now 
and then one of our men bowled out a brass 
shell recently cast and filed—some of 
eight or nine inches others of three or 
four inches diameter. In all parts the 
| artillery continued their search with avidity 
! and care. Boxes of matches for -match- 
j locks were discovered; earthen pitchers 
tilled with bullets; cartridges in oi> great 
1 quantity; and numbers of our Minie and 
Enfield bullets, which bad been flattened 
and put out of shape from having been 
I fired, anil were after wards picked up by the 
! rebels. While these works were being 
prosecuted. Lord Clyde, attended by the 
rajah and Major Barrow, Sir W. Mansfield, 
and a number of staff officers, rode into the 
courtyard. His lordship was evidently 
much displeased. He had heard that only 
nine guns of all sorts could be found in tbe 
fort and works, and he hud seen the nature 
of the latter with his own eyes. The im« 
ression was natural that the rajah had 
con duping him, or was trying to do so. 
f Tell the rajah/ exclaimed Lord Clyde 
with great energy, 'that he mml produce 
his guns. Tell him I know he never would 
have dared to dream of resisting me, aware, 
as he was, that I had eighty pieces of artil¬ 
lery, if he had not the guns of which we 
have heard/ Major Barrow explain eel to 
the rajah what the chief had said, and 
stefPy accused him of saying that "which 
was not/ The rajah seemed uneasy, but 
affected to believe we had all the guns he 
ever had. 'Tell him, Major Barrow/ said 
Lord Clyde, * that I will keep him prisoner 
till he produces the guns; I will stand no 
nonsense/ In fact* the chief had seen that 
the place could not have stood against us 
for one hour; and he was naturally irri¬ 
tated at the presumption of the rajah, who 
had treated his earlier offers with some¬ 
thing amounting to insolence. He had a 
shrewd suspicion, too, that the strict seclu¬ 
sion of the fort all the previous day had 
been a device to prevent our knowing what 
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was being done inside w hile the guns were 
in the course of removal, and lie. felt that 
bis forbearance had been met with ingratl | 
tmle and deceit. Major Barrow conk!, of j 
course, exculpate himself from any charge 
on that head ; but no doubt tbe general, nn ; 
generals in India often have had cause to j j 
do, chafed against the restraints imposed 
on him, and felt that the surrender of the 1 
walls of A mat hie, without guns or gftrriion, 
was but a poor conquest for tbe comma) rer 
of such an army. Still the civilians might 
have been deceived* They might have 
erred when they fixed the number of guna 
in Amathie at twenty-two, and finally id- 
creased them to thirty* As to the sepoys, 
there could be no mistake. The rajah him¬ 
self confessed that 1,500 of them, belong¬ 
ing to thirty or forty different regiments of 
our old native army, had been in his service. 
They had run, he said, because they could I 
not believe, in a day or two, that we were 
going to undo all the rope we had twisted 1 
in a year. As to his matchlock men, they 
were his own villagers, and he promised to 
make them bring in their matchlocks. 
Still Lord Clyde was much. dh satisfied. 

Ho went into the house, and had the rajah f 
called before him; and there, by the mouth 
of Colonel Metcalfe, head interpreter and 
commandant of head-quarters, he adm mis¬ 
tered a verbal castigation to the chief, 
which made the wily Asiatic turn almost 
pale with fear and auger. Meantime more 
stores of war had been found in the palace 
odi-oflicea—thousands of cannon-shot of all 
sorts and sizes, some shell, and very tew 
arms. The chief offered to show with his 
own hands where the magazines were, and 
led Major Barrow and Major Turner to 
most artfully constructed powder-magazines 
in the depth of the jungle. While the 
rajah, on horseback, was defending himself j 
as well as he could against the accusations 
preferred with too much show of justice 
against his good faith, his eye caught tbe 
figures of our soldiers wandering through 
his rooms; ho heard the crashing of hi* 
doors, the creaking of hb hinges, the burst¬ 
ing of his storehouses, and saw his shot and j 
shell, hurled by invisible hands, hopping 
and clinking from collars and dark room* 
out into the open day in his courtyard. A 
man stepped out with a velvet vnttiwifite 
saddle and holsters; but the glance t 
Cfeneral Mansfield detected the act, aim & 
ordered the soldier to take it back, ami 
leave it where he had found it. No wonder 
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the Rajpoot, within whose halls no alien 
had ever set foot, felt bitterly. Externally, 
however, he showed little emotion; but 
once, as a pile of firelocks fell with n crash 
behind him* he gave a little nervous turn 
oil his horse, and I could see he was making 
great efforts to conquer his feelings of ftp 
prehension and indignation. Again he 
was pressed on the subject of his guns. 
With the coarseness which characterises 
Asiatic finesse, now and then he overdid 
his part. He protested, * J pon honour/he 
did not know ; and then, with sublime im¬ 
pudence, calling for Lis head man, re¬ 
quested that he would be good enough to 
try and recollect how many gum were in¬ 
side the fort. The vakeel said there were 
nine—the orthodox number* Major Bar¬ 
row, however, persisted; and Lord Cl) de 
declared he would keep him prisoner until 
the g \tuis were produced/' 

At length, after a considerable degree of 
trouble, the rajah became convinced that 
he had no alternative but to yield ; and, by 
the evening, between his admissions and the 
energetic researches of the artillery, sixteen 
guns were obtained, still leaving fourteen 
to be accounted for. Having arrived at 
tins result, the commander-in-chief, who 
was evidently much disgusted with the pro¬ 
ceedings of the day, returned to camp; the 
rajah remaining with Major Barrow as a 
sort of hostage for the deficient cannon. 
Orders Merc at once given to dismantle and 
destroy the fori and its defences; and its 
late owner, now completely humiliated, 
prayed, m a favour of the government, that 
he might thenceforth be permitted to reside 
in some city far away from his desecrated 
estate, which he desired to place in the 
hands of the government. 

In tracing the incidents connected with 
the episode in the history of the last cam¬ 
paign in Qude, presented by the story of 
Amathie, we have slightly trespassed upon 
the chronological order of events, and must 
low him back to some spirited operations 
at Ran pore, by the force under Brigadier 
Weathers), while on its way to join the 
commander-in-chief at Bey lain It has 
been already observed, that upon the arrival 
of Lord Clyde at the camp, instructions 
were dh patched to the commander* of the 
advancing columns (Brigadier Weathered 
and Sir Hope Grant), to avoid any unneces¬ 
sary collision with the enemy until stifii- 
dent time had elapsed to show the effect of 
the proffered amne^tv upon them. As it 
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happened, the messenger dispatched to 
meet Brigadier Weatheml, by some mis¬ 
hap did not reach that officer until the evil 
intended to be averted had occurred, under 
the following circumstances. 

The column under the orders of the 
brigadier, consisted of the 1st troop of 
royal horse artillery, a company of foot 
artillery with siege guns, a party of the 
79th highlanders, the Btsloocli battalion, 
9 th Punjab infantry, and the 1st Sikh 
cavalry and Delhi pioneers; and imme¬ 
diately in its line of march to join the 
head-quarters 1 division, under the com- 
mamkr-in-chiof, lay the important position 
of Ham pore, w hich consisted of a fort sur¬ 
rounded oa three sides by a very strong io- 
trenchment, constructed across the neck of a 
bend of the river Sayo. The fortifications 
consisted of a line of six bastions, con¬ 
nected by curtains, of a total length of 700 
yards; behind which was a kind of citadel; 
the whole being aurroimdetj by ft dense 
jungle, which concealed ft village protected 
by a small mud furfc. The approach to 
the place was difficult* on account of the 
jungle being thick and swampy; and, in 
one place, it became necessary to construct 
a causeway before the troops could advance. 
The force arrived before the place at 
10 a * fit. on the 3rd of November, at which 
time the strength of the enemy consisted of 
about 4,000 men, most of them sepoys of 
the kte 17th, tihth, and 32nd native in¬ 
fantry, many of them still wearing the 
uniform of the government, and carrying 
its arms. Soon after ten u J clock the iieuvy 
guns were put in position, and, under cover 
of their fire, a wing of the 9th Punjab in¬ 
fantry, under Captai ri Thelw&ll, advanced 
towards the works ou the face next the 
river. Here they were received by a heavy 
fire of grape; hut Captain Theiwall, be¬ 
lieving lie should achieve a greA success by 
a rapid movement, instead of waiting for 
his supports, gave the word to 1m Sikhs to 
charge, and in a minute those hardy sol¬ 
diers dashed into tlie i ntr on clime nt, through 
the embrasures, capturing two guns, which 
they immediately turned against the flying 
enemy. The sepoys rallied, ami seeing 
that their assailants were but few in num¬ 
ber, made; a vigorous attempt to drive them 
out; but two companies of the 79th, with 
four companies of the Beloochs, came op¬ 
portunely to the assistance of their com¬ 
rades, and the attack was repulsed: but 
the rube a fought with great bravery, and 
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disputed the advance inch by inch, A 
series of hand-tp-hand fights ensued ; and, 
in the midst of the struggle, a large mine 
eoutammg 8,000 lba. of powder, said to be 
tho principal magazine, blew up, and hurled 
many of the curabatants into the air. 
Colonel Farquliar, in command of the Be- 
looch battalion, was shot through the knee 
while bringing up the support, and his leg 
had to be amputated. The flight continued 
with unflinching determination on both sides 
until three o'clock in the afternoon, when 
the enemy, having made one last and fruit¬ 
less effort to expel the British troops, gave 
up the contest, and fled through the jungle, 
pursued m well as possible by the cavalry. 
No grins could be sent nfte: them; hut in 
tire struggle and flight, the loss of the 
enemy amounted to 300 men* Upon gain¬ 
ing possession of the fortifications, the cap- 
tors found seventeen guns and five mortars, 
most of which were rendered unserviceable; 
they also discovered a foundry for casting 
camion, in establishment for making gun 
carriages, and a laboratory for gunpowder. 
The colours of the 5£nd native infantry, 
which had been carried off by the muti¬ 
nous sepoys, were also captured, and the 
rebel bearer of them cut down by a Be- 
looch in single combat. Tire loss on the 
side of the British force was comparatively 
trifling; and after dismantling and blow¬ 
ing-up the fortifications, the column pur¬ 
sued its march to join the commander-in ~ 
chief at Araathie. 

Leaving a garrison in the place last 
named, Lord Clyde next moved his camp to 
Kishwapore, on the route to Shunkerpore, 
the stronghold of Baiuie Madhoo (already 
known to our readers as Beni Miidlio). Of 
the position and strength of the enemy the 
most formidable accounts were current ; 
hut it was yet considered possible that the 
chief might elect to come in under the am¬ 
nesty, rather than hazard everything by a 
useless and irritating resistance; and, with 
a view to ascertain his intentions while the 
choice was yet open to him, Major Barrow, 
the political agent at head-quarters, on the 
5th of the month (November), addressed 
to him the following letter from the camp 
at Oodeypore 

** T1 i e c otn inn n d er -1 n-ch i e f h nvt ng race!ved th e 
fullest powers from the goveinor-^eneral to deal 
wuh all insurgents, either ay force of arms or treaty, 
aa may seem to his excellency to bu right recording 
to the dffimcea and claims to consideration of each 
individual, sends the proclamation of the Queen of 
Greiit Britain to liana Bairns Madhoo* The rwna 
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is informed; that, under the terms of that proclama¬ 
tion his life is secured on due submission befog 
made. The goverrjor^ener. I in not deposed to 
deal hardily; but Bfomc Madhoo must reeollcot 
uhat ho has long been a rebu) in arms, and but very 
recently attacked her majesty's troops. He must, 
therefore, make the fullest!: suburhasive surrender of 
hU forts and cannon, and come cut at the head of 
his sepoys and armed followers, and with them Uy 
down his arms in presence of her majesty's troops. 
The sepoys and armed followers will then he allowed 
io go to their home,? without molestation, each of 
the former Teething a certificate from the commis¬ 
sioner. When complete surrender and submission 
has been made, Baime Madhoo will not have can so 
to distrust th,: generosity raid clemency of ti c 
governor-gem ral; and even his claims on account uf 
estates he may consider himself wrongfully deprived 
of, nrny be heard ; but, in the meantime, before sub¬ 
mission is made, and the arms of the rana, bis 
t*qy}ys and followers, publicly laid down, no treat* 
ing k allowed by the governor-general. The com¬ 
mander' in-chief warns Bamie Madhoo to lone no 
time* His columns are closing round the ratm, 
ami any delay on Bairn & Mad boo's part will deprive 
him of the benefit of the Queen's mercy, and render 
it impossible for the governor ^genera l to exercise 
generosity in his behalf. Tim fate of himself, of bis 
family, and of hti followers, is m his own bands/* 

Early on the 18th the troops encamped at 
KUhwapore, about three miles from the 
outer ditch of the jungle of Shunkerpore; 
but the com man der-in-chief was precluded 
from immediate advance on the place while 
waiting the reply to the letter referred to. 
Sufficient time had certainly elapsed for 
the purpose; but there was a possibility 
that it had not reached the hands of the 
party to whom it was addressed; and the 
uistructiona of his excellency were most 
positive, that no attack should he made on 
any of the forts of Oude until it had been 
ascertained that the chief who owned each 
had received a copy of the Queers procla¬ 
mation. During the Interval, however, the 
place was well reconnoitred, and found to 
be much less formidable than had been 
represen ted * Th e cam p of the co m man d er - 
in-chief was pitched at a Hue nearly parallel 
to the ertst side of the jungly at a distance 
of nearly three miles; the column of Sir 
Hope Grant was encamped at an angle to 
the right flank of the former, at about three 
miles* distance, and so arranged as to invest 
the north-eastern face of the fortification, 
the south aide of which was covered by a 
dense jungle; and, on the west, a column 
advancing from Sim roe, under Brigadier 
Eveleigh, was calculated upon for co-opera¬ 
tion in that direction. Strong pickets of 
cavalry and guns were thrown out from 
both camps. And thus matters rested until 
the night oi the lath, when a messenger 
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arrived from Shimkerpore with the follow¬ 
ing letter, profess ally from a mn of Bainie 
Mttdhoo:— 

fJ I havo received yoi*r excellency purwaiJBalu 
aad with it the procmmution. I bo* to tuny that 1 
wun formttly cabnolinui&r of this eltafta, and am 
stilt in possession of the same; and if the govern¬ 
ment will continue the settlement with fflO, 1 will 
torn out my father, Bairie Medhoo. He m on the 
part of Birjies Kuddr. but I aru loyal to the Bri tah 
govemimuit, and I do not wish to be ruined for my 
father's sake, 11 

, This comfcatuiicatum, although from the 
! nm t was believed to be the composition of 
I Baime Madhoo himself, who also sent in, 
by the bearer of it, a letter to the rajah of 
Tiloi, then with the camp, and who had 
- recommended Bamie Mad boo to make has 
submission. In the reply of the latter, bo 
I took high ground as a faithful subject of 
the king of Oude, and told the rajah, that 
one king was all he could serve, and that 
! he had pledged his fealty to Birjies Cud dr, 
and should not desert him or his cause, 

1 The messenger who came in with the 
[ letters, and who was also a spy belonging 
to the English camp, declared that, although 
1 from 600 to 1,000 men had deserted from 
the enemy, there were still 4,000 men and 
40 guns within the works, Precautions 
! againfit surprise were now redoubled; the 
pickets w ere warned to be on tbe alert, its 
j the enemy were said to have upwards of 
i 2,000 horse; and as the night advanced, 
all, except those who were in advance of 
the line of tents, retired to rest. About 
| two in the morning, intelligence was re¬ 
ceived at the camp, that as soon as the 
l moon had gone down the enemy had com¬ 
menced evacuating their position. The 
I country between Lord Clyde's camp and 
| 6 hunker port- was intersected with gullies, 

■ and covered with jungle; ami as no reliable 
information could be obtained of the exact 
route of the enemy, it w as judged prudent 
to remain dormant until daylight, but, in 
the meanwhile, to send instructions to Sir 
Hope Grant to take up the pursuit ns soon 
as the track of the rebels could be observed. 
At daybreak it became evident that Bamie j 
Mad boo had fled, and that his boasted 
stronghold bad been deserted without firing 
a shot in its defence. The traces of wheels 
along the outride of the works, showed that i 
the enemy had curried off at least a portion 
of his gum, and that be had taken a long 
sweep to the west of Sir Hope Grant's 
pickets, and marched in the direction of 
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Roy Bareilly, The advance was then ordered 
on the fort, and the Belong entered amt 
found it quite empty, the bastions disarmed, 
and the jungles desolate. They were re¬ 
lieved by a wing of the Queen's 5th ftm- | 
Hers; and Lord Clyde, after a hasty inspec¬ 
tion of the place, rode off to overtake 
Grant's column, and give him instructions 
for the pursuit of the flying enemy. The 
appearance of the fort ami works, on the 
morning of the 16 th, is thus desen bed 
w The outer works of the Fort consisted of 
a very deep but narrow ditch, and a low 
parapet of irregular trace, inside which 
nothing could be seen but dense jungle. 
There was no entrance visible till we had 
addon southwards about two miles. Seve¬ 
ral hamlets and villages, quite deserted, lay 
outside the ditch * and only cats and dogs 
inhabited the streets. In one there was a 
small and very handsome Hindoo temple, 
covered outside with hideous idols. All 
these villages offered the greatest facilities 
for resistance in the bauds of a determined 
enemy, and could only have been cleared, j 
in such a case, by very hard fighting or 
severe vertical fire. Through one of those 
villages lay the road to the outer fort. A 
bastion of earth towered above it, but the 
flanking fire was indifferently directed. 
The gateway was of bamboo, and opened 
upon a ramp across the ditch to a strong 
mud walk winding over a tortuous street, j 
access through which into the interior was 
obtained by a wooden gate, of no strength. 
Inside, the place was somewhat like Aina- 
thi<i, only that the central residence was 
not bo fine. An old Brahmin, very sick, 
was the sole human being to be met with; 
an elephant w as tied by chains in the court¬ 
yard of the fort; gun-bullocks wandered 
about; and dhoofies, tents, a spring-van, 
litters, and various stores lumbered the i 
enclosures, w hich were full also of bedsteads 
and a few articles of furniture. Only a 
few old match locks could be. found after the 
minutest search; and, as if in mockery, 
four very small brass guns, mere children's 
playthings, were laid out in a row in front 
of one of the verandahs. In the women's 
apartments, some miserable*daubs* left upon 
the walls, showed the wintered taste of the 1 
occupants. Idols abounded in the rooms; j 
some bad engravings, a portrait of the Duke I 
of Wellington, and embossed drawings of 
wild beasts were hung in the divan, in which 
were also gWs chandeliers, covered with 
linen bags. In the rooms around the courts, 
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immense quantities of gtiee, nnts, wheat, j were dear of the wonderful labyrinth of fie- 
, .* ,om wt ‘” ! fouw ” * ,llso ft Monitory for sorted »treats and t ottering looidioled keens, 
rmkrnfr .powder, and about 0,000lbs. of barbicans, portals, and battiemented walls, 
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that article, oi native manufacture* It is 
probable that most of the good guns of the 
forts in Oucle were sent into Lucknow, or 
were captured by Havelock and others in 
the earlier fights. It is certain that Bainie 
M&dhoo took only nine with him when 
. he ileiL” 

^ The moment Shunkerpore fell. Brigadier 
Evdeigh was ordered to follow Baiuie 
Mad hoc, anti, tm the 17 th, his column 
marched to Grinw&rra, His instructions 
, were—mot to be diverted from the chase, 
or to Jose sight of the flying .rebel for a 
moment, when once tip with him. In the 
pursuit, the men had to pass through the 
village of Benny, the inhabitants of which 
appeared friendly, and, in reply to tile in¬ 
quiries of the officers, assured them there 
was no enemy near the place; but just as 
the rear-guard of the column, with the guns, 
were clearing the village, three guns opened 
upon it, accompanied by a lire of musketry 
from the houses. To uu limber, and return 
the fire with interest—to charge back on the 
streets, and clear them, was but the work 
of a few moments; the treacherous rebels 
were then chased out of the place, leaving 
their guns, and flying in the direction of a 
village fort called gimree, on the way to 
which they were intercepted by a strong 
rear-guard under Major Mills, which opened 
upon them witlrits horse artillery guns, and 
dr>vc them from the Siinree road to the 
south-west rn great disorder. 

Having placed a small force in the fort of 
Shtmkerpore, the column of the commander- 
in-chief inarched from its camping-ground 
at Kishwapore, at 8 p.m. of the 18 th of 
November; and, after effecting a junction 
with Colonel Bulwer’s force from Poorwah, 
reached (L in warm at tea on the following 
morning, when 


spies confirmed Urn intelli¬ 
gence already received; that Bainie Mndkoo 
hnd fallen back towards Dhoondia Kem. In 
Order to facilitate EveJeigh*^ piimiit of the 
rebel, Lord Clyde relieved him of all his 
bc'ivy guns, and took them with his own to 
Key Bareilly. The whole of the 20th was 


Occupied, at that place, in nuking nece^ 1 miles in front. The men, who had marched 


a ary arrangements: the sites for rations 
camps were determined upon; and at mid- 
night the troops again marched forward. 
The appearance of Itoy Bareilly, at tins 
time, was thus described::—■** It was Jong 
after three o'clock in the morning before we 


,«L 


which bear witness to the former greatness of 
Bareilly. The crenelated and turmted walls 
seemed, in the moonlight, of great solidity 
mid of great height. The city is but a col¬ 
lection of feudal castles, old baronial forts of 
the nobles of Oudo—at the base of which, and 
in the adjacent spaces, is a stratum of hovels, 
perforated by tortuous narrow paths, amt 
surrounded by the noble old wall Scarcely 
n living being came forth to look at our 
noisy array m it passed on* Hste and fear 
lived within those dark dwellings, WJten 
we first approached, all the people fled. 
Some of them had consciences guilty of 
blood ; for here had British officers been 
murdered.”* 

About noon the troops halted at Boch- 
raon, about twenty-two miles from Boy 
Bareilly; and, m they were much fatigued 
by the long march, they were allowed to 
remain there until daybreak on the 22 nd* 
when the order to advance was given, and 
by nine o'clock they had reached Khanpoor 
or Terha, mi the river Save, which they had 
to cross by a difficult ford. As soon ns this 
was accomplished the touts were pitched, and 
the troops rested until 3 p.m*, when a mes¬ 
sage from Brigadier Eveleigh reported that 
the enemy had faUeii back upon Bhobudm 
Kern. T he troops were again in motion, and, 
n,arching rapidly through au extremely beau¬ 
tiful country* reached Oonaie, in the Bys- 
warrah, or Rajpoot, country, at nightfall. 
On the inoining of the 23rd, a march of 
seventeen miles to Bugwuut Nuggur, eight 
miles from Dim midi a Kira, was accom¬ 
plished ; and the tents. Of Brigadier Hvo¬ 
let gh's division were seen, Lord Clyde at 
once rode Forward with General Mansfield, 
and had a short conference with him; the 
men of the 20th and 23rd regiments turning 
out aa the eoumiaiider-iu-chicf rode by, and 
saluting him with hearty cheers. The tents 
of the column were then pitched on the right 
of Kvehiiglds left flank; and, at night, a 
patrol of 400 infantry, two guns, and a body 
of cavalry, was pushed close up to the 
enemy's position, which was about seven 


sixty-one miles in sixty hours, were in the 
highest spirits. Before dawn the bugles 
sounded the reveille ; and while the men v ere 
getting to their feet, a spy (an old aubab&ir) 
rode into the hues from the camp of the 
* Bert vol. i., p, 17i 
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flanks, aided by the tremendous ravines 
in escaping pursuit. The Infantry of Eve- 
leigh’s column, detachments of U, \L\s 20th, 
23rd, and 80th regiments, marched in 
i quarter-distance column, their right flank 
covered by two of Braced guns, and the 1st 
Sikh irregulars, under Captain Jones. On 
I the second advance, the 20th regiment 
deployed and moved In extended order, 
with the 80th on the right, and the 23rd on 
the left in support* They thus made way 
through the com and thickly-wooded 
country till they had approached within 
a mile and a-half of the river. Here a body 
of 400 or 500 cavalry, consisting principally, 
it k said, of the 2ml cavalry* who were the 
: chief actors in the Cawnpore mutiny, up- 
1 pe-ared on their right front. Colonel" Eve- 
leigh at once brought up the disposable guus 
of Bruce's troop, supported by cavalry, 
mid a few rounds sent them to the right¬ 
about; nor were they any more seen in the 
held. The infantry continued to advance, 
and were close up to the edge of the jungle, 
whtm they were suddenly made aware of the 
proximity of the enemy by discharges of 
grape and a sharp fire of musketry, all 
I too high. The 20th pressed on smartly, 
and fought tlieir nay through the jungle; 
while the 80th cleared the ground before 
them, up to the very banks of the Ganges. 
That immediately over the river in their 
front was steep, and the water above the 
ford was beyond one's depth. At this 
■ moment a body of the enemy, out off from 
the ford below, endeavoured to escape to the 
right, across the line of advance* They 
were about 500 strong, and the fugitives 
from our advance were mixed op with 
them. The moment the men saw them 
they gave a loud cheer, dashed at the 
broken mass with the bayonet, and either 
drove them into the river, where most 
of them were drowned, or killed them in the 
jungle, in various parts of which more than 
250 dead were counted, The 20th took the 
Queen's colour of the 52nd Bengal native 
infantry, which was also one of the Cawn- 
pore regiments. It is thought that many 
of the sepoys threw 1 themselves into the 
Ganges to secure immortality: at least 
they were very leisurely in their retreat 
through the water. A few who did not like 
immortality just at the time, struggled to 
get away; and some succeeded* As I was 
not present at the right, l know less of what 
took place there than of the left. Bruces 
guns and cavalry followed for ten miles 
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on the right* The enemy were quite 
done up; but so were our horses nml men* 
and we did not kill more than fifty or sixty 
of thorn on that side. The sepoys were 
seen staggering away into cates/ unable 
to load their muskets; and seven elephants 
were perceived in the distance, but they 
conk) not be overtaken* On the left, the 
carabiniere cut up about fifty sepoys; but 
the ravines effectually cheeked the advance 
of the guns, and the men were recalled 
by Major Norman. The less of the enemy 
is estimated at 600 to 650. 

u Among the captured ordnance, which 
numbered seven pieces, we found, rather to 
our astonishment, a fine 9-pounder brass 
gun, belonging to one of our batteries, and 
cast at Cossipore. The rest of the guns 
consisted of one brass 6-pounder, one brass 
4-pounder, and four iron 6-pounders—for 
which there was no deficieneyof ammunition; 
for two large tumbrils of made cartridges 
were found near the ghaut, and some 
smaller ones bad been Mown up by the 
enemy. The cartridges were made" with 
shot and powder in the same hags. As hi 
Am all-arm ammunition, there seemed to be 
a dearth. Many of the firelocks had flint¬ 
locks; others were old percussion regula¬ 
tion ; some were matchlocks. But the 
new muskets and rifles were generally car¬ 
ried away. Either from one of the guns, 
or from their muskets, the enemy dis¬ 
charged pieces of jagged iron. In Shun* 
kerpore, lengths of iron rail were found, 
which bore marks of the sledge *hammer, as 
though they had sought to break it into 
junks; and the value they set on it was 
proved by the labour they must have em¬ 
ployed in bringing a rail from the river so 
far inland* 

“ The men, who had marched sixteen or 
seventeen miles, returned to their camp, 
which had been moved three or four miles 
nearer to Rhoonchu Kora. Our chief enemy 
had gone down south-east ; but hearing of 
the force fit Ahtl a mow, had turned north- 
wards* On the 25th, Gordon, with hk 
guns and a small column, was dispat el ?>:<! 
iu pursuit; but the enemy rere now re¬ 
duced to cavalry/* 

The enemy being thttji effectually routed 
from his positions, Lord Clyde now con¬ 
sidered it desirable t > visit Lucknow, which 
he reached with his troops oft the morning 
oi thegSth of November; and before noun 
on that day, part of hk camp was pitched 
ou the left bank of the Goon?tee, opposite 
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the Chuttiu* Mu trail, & portion of the force j English custom* ? they hav© jjjft no name* or truces 
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promulgation of *tho terms of tlio mimesty they took from us on pretence of diatriijurirtg pay i 
among the people of Oado was soon appa- , an f ftrur - c ' °f Ll)6 treaty, tin y ' v ftpe, on 

rent; ilthough, on the part of the begum ,j UrJtj y ie arrangement* made by the Company are 


and her adherents, no means were neglected 
that might coimlcract the influence which 
the proclamation of the Queen of India was 
likely to acquire over the temper and cool 
reflections ■ of the people* Among other 
expedients to thin end, the following coun¬ 
ter-proclamation of the begum was exten¬ 
sively circulated, not only through the dis¬ 
tant provinces of Oude, but even in the 
capital itsdf, although now completely at 
the mercy of its captors;— 

(Translation by Order], 

Proclamation fy th& Begum of Gu&*< 

M At this time certain wen k-numfeL foolish people, 
have spread a report that the English have forgiven 
the faults end Crimes of the people of Hindustan, 
This appears very astonishing, for it is the unvary¬ 
ing custom of the English never to forgive a fault* 
be it groat or small; so much so, that if a small 
offence be committed through ignorance or negli¬ 
gence, they r ever forgive it* The proclamation of 
the Ut of November, IS58, which hns come before 
ust is perfectly dear; and m some foolish people, 
not understanding the real object of the proclama¬ 
tion , have been carried away, therefore we, the ever- 
abiding government, parents nf the people of Qude, 
with great conaideration, put forth the present pro¬ 


to bo mScepted, what U the difference between the 
for trier and the present state of things ? These are 
old affairs ; but recently, in defiance of treaties and 
oaths, and notwithstanding that they owed ns 
millions of rupees—without reason, and m pretence 
of the misconduct and discontent of our people, 
they took our country and property, worth millions 
of rupees. If our people were discontented with our 
royal predecessor, Wnjid Aii Shah, how: comes it 
they are content with m ? And no ruler ever ex¬ 
perienced such loyalty and devotion of life and 
goods as we have done, Whit, then, is wanting 
that they do not restore our country ? Further, it, 
is written in tha proclamation, t*vat they want no 
increase of territory, but yet they cannot refrain 
from annexation. If the Queen has assumed the 
government, why does her majesty not res l ore our 
country to us when our people wish it ? It Is well- 
known that no king or queen ever punished a whole 
army and people fur rebellion; all were forgiven; 
and the wise cannot approve of punishing the whole 
array and people of liindostan; for so long as the 
word ‘ punishment’ remains, the disturbance will not 
be suppressed. There i« a well-known proverb*^ 
1 A dying mm is desperate' {Murid ky<t ne huHu), 
It is impossible that a thousand should attack a 
million, and the thousand escape. 

4( 3. In the proclamation it Is written, that the 
Christian religion is true* but that no other creed Will 

Q _ I _ suffer oppression, arid that the laws will ha observed 

ok nation, in order that ine real object of the chief i towards all, What has the. administration of justice 


points may be exposed, and our subjects placed on 
their guard. 

11 1. It h writ ton in the proclamation, that the 
country of Hindustan, which was held in trust by 


to do with the truth or falsehood of religion ? That 
religion ia true which acknowledges one God, and 
knows no other. Where there urn three Gods in a 
religion, neither Mu&sulmeri nor Hindoos—nay, not 


the Corajiany,. has been returned by the Queen, and even Jews, Sott-wtftwliippOTS, or Fire-worshippers 
that for the future the Queen’s laws shall be obeyed* can believe it true* To eat pigs and drink wine—to 
This is not to be trusted by our religious subjects; bite greased cartridges, and to mix pig*a fat with 
for the laws of the Company, the settlement of the flour and sweetmeats—'to destroy Hindoo and Mtife- 
Company, the English servants of the Company, the 1 Bulmari temples on pretence of making roads—to 
govern oi-general, and the judicial iiLministrnnon build churches-~to send clergymen info tho streets 
of the Company, are ell unchanged. What, then, and alleys to preach the Christian religion—to insti 
k there now which can benefit the people, or on tuie English schools, and to pay a monthly stipend 
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which they can rely P 

4t 2* In tlie proclamation it is written, that all con¬ 
tracts and agreement* entered into by the Company 
will be accepted b) the Queen. ^Let the people 
carefully observe this artifice* Thu Company has 
seifced on the whole of Hindostan, and, if this ar¬ 
rangement be accepted, what ia there new in it ? 
The Company professed to treat the chief of Bbfcit- 
pore as a son* and then took his territory ■ the chief 
of Lahore was carried off to L* ’don* and it has not 
fallen to his lot to return; lib Nawab Bhumshoo- 
deen Khan, on m& side, they hanged, and, on the 
other side, they salaamed to him ; the Peishw a they 
expelled from Poena Situra, and imprisoned for life in 
Btthoor; their breach of faith with Sultan Tippoo is 
well known ; the rajah of Benares they imprisoned 
In Agra* Under pretence of administering the 
country of the < kief of Gwalior* they introduced 


for learning the English sciences, while the pfac&s 
i f worship of BindcOri and Mussulmans are to this 
day entirely neglected j with all t\: \ how can the 
people believe that religion wilt not be interfeiud 
wiifi ? Tbc rebellion begat* with rtsligion, and, for it, 
millions of men have been killed* Let nor our a ob¬ 
jects be deceived; thousands were deprived of their 
rnitgLon in the North-West, and thousand* were 
hanged rather ;han abandon their religion* 

41 4, It Is written in the proc kina lion, that they who 
harboured rebek, or wht> were leaders of rebels, 
or who caused men to rebel, shall have their lives, 
but that punishment shall be awarded after de- J 
liberation, and that murderers and abettors of mur¬ 
derers Jshall have no mercy shown them, while all .] 
others shall be lo/givcn. Any foolish person can see, 
that under this proclamation, no one, he he guilty or 
innocent, can escape. Everything is written, and 
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vet uotlimg is written; but they have clearly written 
imi they will not lei oti -ny one implicated ; arid in 
whatever Tillage or eatate the army may have halted, 
thy iohubitan ta of that plate cannot escape. We' 
are deeply concerned for the condition of our people 
on reading this proclamation, which palpably teems 
with enmity. We now issue a distinct order, and 
one that may be trusted—that all subjects who may 
have foolishly presented themselves as heads of 
villages to the English, shall, before the 1 st of 
January nest, present ihomsdvea in our camp. 
Without doubt their faults shall h& forgiven them, 
and they shall be treated according to their merits. 
To believe in this proclamation it ii only necessary 
to remember that Hfhduatanep rulers are altogether 
kind anti merciful. Thousands have seen this, 
miliums have heard it No one has ever seen in a 
dream that the English forgave an offence. 

a 5 , In this pronlaamtiim it is written, that when 
peace is re stored, public works, such m roads and 
canals, will be matte in order to improve the con¬ 
dition of the people. It is worthy of a little re¬ 
flect inn, that they have promised 119-better employ¬ 
ment for Hfjidtotftanee# than making roads and 
digging canals. If people c&nnox .see clearly what 
tfi» meins there is no help for them, Let no 
subjoct be deceived by the pr v>Iamauon.*~[A true 
translation j. 

Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of OudeJ* 

The chief interest of the war, towards the 
end of November, appeared to centre in the 
movements of T anti a Topee, who, it will be 
remembered, had been driven across the 
Nerbudda on the 31st of October, by the 
troops under Brigadier Parke and Lord 
Mark Kerr.* The rebel chief had not, how¬ 
ever, much chance of rest for his weary and 
dispirited troops by this manoeuvre; and, 
on the 23rd of November, intelligence of 
the rapid approach of British columns from 
the east, south, and west, induced him to 
evacuate Kurgoon, in the Satpoora hills, 
where lie had for a short time established 
his quarters, first plundering; and burning 
the town* He then directed his march 
towards Burwanee, a ford of the Nor- 
budda, which he hoped to cross unmolested, 
and to enter Chizerat unobserved* His 
movements were, however, watched; and 
he had scarcely oommeneed his march, when 
n eve tan u u d er M ajar S utb er 1 an d f consist¬ 
ing of detachments of the 71 si and 93rd 
highlanders, on camels, and a hundred of 
the 4th rifles, on foot, were close upon his 
truck. They marched through the bullock 
station of Than, on the Bombay road, 
which had been only a few hours before 
destroyed by the enemy. Here it was soon 
determined which way the rebels had gone, 
and an enger and hot pursuit commenced. 
On the afternoon of the 25th of November, 
after a rapid march of fourteen miles, the 
* &< e anUy p. 515. 
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column overtook thfc enemy's rear-guard, 
and cut them up for a considerable dis¬ 
tance. Tan tin, finding an engagement in¬ 
evitable, drew up his army in line of battle 
upon acme convenient heights; but seeing 
the steady advance, and evidently miscal¬ 
culating the strength of his opponents, 
after a good deal of ineffective firing,-he 1 
rapidly retired. He was, however, closely 
followed by the mounted highlanders, and 
his j’ear-gunrd again suffered severely. On ' 
reaching the bottom of the heights of llnj* i 
pore, tyfajor Sutherland found the enemy 
once more in battle array, prepared to 
receive him* The number of the rebels 
amounted to about 3,000 men of all arms; 
while Major Sutherland's force now con¬ 
sisted only of 150 highlanders, 100 of the 
4th rifles, and 150 Sanduce sowars. As 
soon as the troops came within range, the 
enemy opened fire from their gun^, which 
were in position to command a narrow 
road with impenetrable jungle on either 
side; their infantry keeping up a brisk fire 
from the thickets in front. Major Suther¬ 
land, seeing how mat ten stood, at once 
gave orders for ins force to advance and 
capture the guns at the point of the bayo¬ 
net. The troops pressed forward with a 
cheer, the shots whirring over their beads 
as they advanced through the narrow pass; , 
ami almost in a moment the guns were in | 
their possession* Tautia Topee, seeing that 
resistance was unavailing, even with the 
overwhelming odds in his favour, gave the 
order for retreat; and, in consequence of 
Major Sutherland possessing no cavalry, 
he was enabled to recross the Ncrbudda, . 
and enter Guzerat- His loss, however, was , 
severe* and the only two guns he possessed 1 
were captured* But few casualties oc- | 
eurred on the ride of the lb .tub, After 
the engagement, Sutherland's detachment 
returned to Mhow, and Brigadier Parke's 1 
column, on its w ay from Kurgoou, took up ' 
the pursuit, crossing the Nerbudda at the 
Bur wanes ford. Had the engagement at > 
Raj pore been but a day later, this fine 
body of men would have arrived on the 
scene of action* It consisted of one troop 
of the fith hussars ; Kerr's horse; 300 of the 
Guzerattce horse; the GuicownFs contin¬ 
gent and body-guard, tinder Captain Buckle ; 
50 sabres 2ml light cavalry; two 9-pounders 
from Aitkin's battery; attd 100 of the 73rd 
highlanders, mounted on Sauduce camels. 
With the most indefatigable "cal audendor- j 
ing fortitude, they had followed Tautia from 
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the moment of his first crossing the Ner- 
bud da; and their rate of march had never 
been less than twenty-eight miles per day, 
with no balta* They were, however, nimble 
to overtake him* He burnt and sacked 
Knndwa, urn! marked the line of his inarch 
with fire and sword; but, being in advance* 
and having the choice of horses and car¬ 
riages in the country through which lie 
passed, Brigadier Parke found it almost an 
impossibility to come tip with him* He 
nevertheless still pressed onward, and con¬ 
tinued a march tin paralleled for its severity 
in tire operations of the army in India, 
until he came Up with, and again signally 
defeated, the enemy; who, in accord auce 
with his usual practice, once more Bought 
safety in flight* 

The progress of Brigadier Parked little 
band, across u difficult country, had been 
little other than marvellous* In nine days 
he had marched 241 miles, in continuous 
pursuit of Tantift, who, after his defeat by 
Major Sutherland* had himself inarched 
sixty miles without stopping, mounting all 
his men on fresh horses, Which he seized in 
the villages on Ids road, and exchanged for 
his own tired ones. Day by day, Parke’s 
force reduced the distance betwixt himself 
and the rebels; and he at last caught them on 
the 1st of December, near Chain Oode r pore, 
about fift ' miles cast of Bared a. The last 
forty miles lay through dense jungle, 
through which Lieutenant Moore led with 
the Aden horde. On the morning of the 
battle, this energetic officer signalised him¬ 
self by surprising Tautia Topee’s cavalry 
pickets* When the force issued from the 
jungle, they debouched within 600 yards of 
the enemy, 3,500 strong, outside of Oodev- 
pore, on ground full of large trees, brush¬ 
wood, and huts, and m broken as to be 
utterly im suited for the movements of 
cavalry and artillery* Parke deployed with 
hi* infantry and guns in the centre, the 
Southern Mahratta horse on his left, with 
Moore's Aden horse and some of Lord 
Mark Kerrs Southern Mahratta house on 
bis right* The enemy, by Ids numbers, 
quite outflanked the column, which hardly 
covered 200 yards. The guns opened 
at 600 yards, and the enemy then at- 
tempted to outflank the column with their 
cavalry* both on the right and left. They 
were met on the right by a brilliant charge 
from the Southern Mahratta and Aden 
horse, anil were driven from the field with 
the loss of sixty killed, and mo re wounded* 
VOL* ik .4 a 


and were sabred for five miles. On the left a 
similar attempt met with a like fate; and 
Lieutenant Batmermau cut lip and drove 
the enemy into the Ora ung river, killing, 
with his own hand, four men opposed to 
him, but being himself slightly stunned 
with a blow from the butt-end of a musket* 
Mr, Ramsay (civil service) also led a 
spirited charge, and cut up a number of the 
rebels* The Southern Mahratta horse cap¬ 
tured the standard of the 5th Bengal 
irregular cavalry. The artillery and Eti- 
fields, of course, committed great havoc 
amongst the ranks opposed to them. The 
rebels, who separated after the action info 
three bodies, were rallied by Tmitia Topee, 
and marched on to Bait)da; but he was turned 
from thence by a force sent out against 
him by Sir Richmond Shakes pear. On the 
5th, the chief passed Dohud, at a place 
called Simree, on his way to Khoosbtllghur, 
intending to move through Buuswara to 
Oodeypore. On the 8th, he marched to 
Runs warn, where he arrived on the 9th— 
thus covering nearly sixty miles in twenty- 
four hours* But his men reached Runa- 
wara in such a plight, that he was obliged 
to take a day'fi rest* Frightened, however, 
by the approach of Colonel Somerset to¬ 
wards Rat lam, which lay on his right) he 
left Bun aw am on the Jltb tor Soloomber, 
on the direct road, through the mountains, 
to Oodeypore* 

After the battle just described, the fol¬ 
lowing brigade order was issued to the 
troops by their justly gratified commander:— 

* l British Camp, Chota Oodeypore, 2nd Dec* 

* Brigadier Paike congratulates the troops under 
his command, cm the succe ssful result of yesterday a 
engagement with the rebel army under Tatilia Topee 
and the Sahib, The troops not only displayed 
great gallantry and steadiness when exposed to die 
enemy, but during the fatigue of the late forced 
marches, their discipline, perseverance, and checrful- 
rtefcs have been most conspicuous* hi the last seven 
days, between the mornings of the 23rd November and 
daylight of the 1st of Dumber, they have marched 
Upwards of 200 miles, in part through the densest 
jungles s effected the passage of the Nerhudde river; 
arid without the co-operation or assistance of other 
troops in front ox flank, have outmarched in pursuit, 
and defeated, an enemy notorious fur the rapidity of 
its movements* The brigadier'* thanks are due to 
all officers and men; but particularly to Lieutenant 
He tit horn, of the Bombay artillery* whdjfe whole con¬ 
duct and exertion in overcoming every difficulty 
during the late laborious operations, shah b<* brought 
in tho notice of the commander-in-chief.” 

Notwithstanding tie rapidity with which 
the movements of Tantia Topee were neces¬ 
sarily made* ue found time and opportunity 
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to distribute the following uotifkmticms to 
the inhabitants of the districts through 
which ho passed 

j Vf/oVi ?imi iot* of h'' o i'ojtih Hao 'V: t ib t Pais* wa 
liithathir. 

<* Let it be known to all people U> the gentry, the 
mcrchanUj the shopkeepers, the military of 
every citv, tovo, ami village, that the army bearing 
the tuhdifcrd of victory, accompanying Ms highntjs* 
the head of government, has marched in this direc¬ 
tion, otdy for the deslruetmi of the in fidel Christians, 
not for the spoliation of the resident robabitants* 

11 Let every one know rliiat—thin this omy, buoyed 
on tlie wav of victory, i* at enmity with the Eng- 
fob, not with the native cultivators of the soil It 
be* emvftr b^etv the intention of eny one in this fotoo 
to cause lose to the villagers nod residents of the 
county through which we pass* hut it. h evident 
thut dally stipplb& must be bad, nvm> espeeiaHy 
wben un. enemy is iii nut front: some vJmgefi have 
been looted, through the folly of the inhabitants m 
leaving their homes. Then, boi being able fo pur- 
chiwe, my followers have taken what was necessary 
for their Mis'unance. If the villagers had remained in 


in grossing. The polios watched their 
movements along the right bank \ but a* 
the river vtm very shallow at this place, the 
cavalry had passed o ver before they could get 
up with them. While the rebel force w as 
crossing, the combined columns of Troupe 
and Barker, which had joined on the Srd of 
Deeeraber, were proceednig to tin Chowka 
viver, in accordance with the arrangements 
of the commander-in-chief, for finally re¬ 
ducing the strong fort ot Bitow lee, situate 
at the confluence of the Ghowfcn and Gogifu 
Lord Clyde W again left Lucknow on the 
5th of December, for Bey ram Ghat, a short 
distance below Ilifcow lee Ghat, on the Gogrn; 
and General Grant was, nt the same time, 
m position at Gouda, about twenty miles 
east of Bey ram Ghat: so that everything 
was apparently arranged for the appearance 
of ml overwhelming force before Bitowlee. 


ssfss^" 4 »r«S 2 ft 


nor robbery ^ould have mkvn pS-we* They 
have reaped the reward of their own Mishaps. 
Na-iv this proclamation is put forth, that no villager 
shafl leave hi* hottw on the approach of tha army, 
hut, producing the supplies there may be. receive the 
fair price of the tjaisie. ffoyond th current rate a 
price shall be fed- Wien the proclamation reaches 
any village, the bead man thereof should send a eopy 
of it to the adjacent villages, r hat fear way be diri- 
Pelted,—Dated the -Tth of November, iSdS, Sf>lb 
Jiubbee **0 ol-ava L H 


place, Feroze Shah observing 1 m oppor¬ 
tunity! resolved to make a dash into the 
Do.fo, auB, if possible, effect ft junclirm 
with Tantin Topee in Central India. The 
idea was a wild one; but Ms situation was 
desperate; and, as we have seen, hL first 
step was imc^essfolly acconipfohefL When 
the shtthfa tab had thus reached the Doab, 
there was no one to oppose him except 


-~ Captain Sullivan, with 38© of the Cawupore 

Ptrnmnah *ddre*$ed; to tfW Officer ' vf Aru!tmy f tJu | evv fint j t }, e e [ v il authority at SbeorajfWCj 
HhHwmenU the Cmnlry of the ^■nh of h <t^ ^ fift po ji ce j u f fln try tod twenty 

moonu, the tone* Nor* and -fM, «»* *>*»■ 3 V B«llivau was 


rj-l ffCKi. j -ft irrtawj «. m u a vw P ~ , • ‘ 

tjal Presidency^ th& Moray our/ Gwalior 
and the ih« Nmonb of Jovra* 

u As It 18 the custom of sowars and tipahees of 
ibis force ootismmly to press women Jo carry loud a, 
mid this practice is und$t.ir*hl« ; thi* k to warn 

u;oh, and > *u are requested to ipthttate it publicly - , . , v .1 

u> thu troops under your command, Thai women are Sullivan, proceeding w uh unit down 
not >o bv* tbreeci to tiocompftoy the ciomp, either us j Trunk road to Eosuii J<uddee t within two 
porb rs or for any other purpose. Any one dhs- ^|j ej| G f th© rebels As the latter had then 
cbtyinst ihh order wilt he hanged. Olfiwrs «ro , j. , am | were reported 2/.i00 strong, 

reqt»K:«l in tJiis tiiwr signstuws a. noting Uie mi lpBSScO, auu t ' ... 

r»reini of this wder.-ItetlU 5th Kowmber, 18SS, mostly cavalry— to attack them *iUi - M 

4«tt. io.WU.-rviLtival !t ntan r*F « Vtld Jt mni C eSGOrt. WHH OI 


28th Hubhee-ooLiwaL 

On the 5 th of December, a large body of 


’v/Ll Llie iiL^H ui i/CCUUiyOl ( (A Jiugo UUUJ VI. ww*'3V v ’i *"’—* 

rebeta* nugmented by mmy of the fugitives fore withdrew for about «t mile to n eonve- 

from Piswa, and variously estimated at uient spot. In the meantime the rebels 
from 1,000 to 1,500 men, led by Feroze ' commenced their inarch across the country, 

. ■ r > ilm Qi^l IndiriiUir Tl .t I tttt fifll it L ii d (111 tllClf kit. 


Shah (a sJuihzadah of Delhi), eluded the 
vigilauce of the Britiah troops, by moving 
along the banks of the Ganges, and cross¬ 
ing that river at Aukeu Ghat, between 
Cawupore and Kanouj, without opposition. 
The first gliat they had attempted was at 
Nana Mhow; hut there being a great deal 
of water there, and the police turning out 
to confront them, the rebels moved west- 


sowars, As man as Captain Sullivan wm 
apprised of the approach ot the rebels, ho 
com am ideated with th© civil officer ui the 
station, who at once wrote to Brigadier 
Herbert for assistance, and then joined 

.* a _ i ■ i ' i 1 . t *" J .. I I i 


men of a new levy /and a mere escort, was oi 
course out of the question, and they there- 


and, ka\ii>g Bussoolabad on their left, 
sacked Bela, from whence they tmA the 
road to Snhpoond. Mr. Ilnmo, n:agis- 
irate of Etowah, hearing of their approach, 
on the evening of the 6th inarched towards 
SuhpOGudy but could hear no tidings of 
them till kite mj the evening of the Tth, 
when he learnt that they foul plundered 
Bela, and were besieging the fort of Hur* 


TO COrQIU uitnn, u iv " 7 ^ - 

ward to AnkcJi Ghat, where they succeeded j cl nine! pore, dose to the AhmeCj a tributary 
54-6 
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confiscated; and his very existence depen* 
iknt upon the application of the amnesty 
to his particular case. 

The erratic and, so far m escape was 
concerned, successful movements of .Twitia 
Topee were not without mischievous in¬ 
fluence in the Nizami dominions, where 
they kept alive an unsettled feelsflg. His 
late operations on the frontiers had also 
given encouragement to the audacity of the 
Uohilks, and caused some sensation even 
in Hyderabad itself The neighbourhood 
of Jaulnah had also long been infested 
by plundering bunds, which rendered the 
country so unsafe* that when Sir Patrick 
Grant, the Commander-in-chief at Bombay, 
desired to proceed on his tour of inspection, 
ho was obliged to place himself in care of a 
wing of her majesty 9 & 91st regiment. The 
important town of Gungak hair, on the 
GforUveryj within the Nizam's territories, 
was also plundered by the Eohillas, who 
could only be kept in check by a large de¬ 
monstration of European troops from Mo- 
imnabnd. At length the uneasy state of 
feeling in this quarter was attended by an 
event that recalled to memory some of' the 
outrages perpetrated in the early days of the 
sepoy revolt,. On the evening of the- 1st of 
December, while some European officers of 
the Nizam's contingent, stationed at Ellich- 
pore—a military station, between Nagpore 
and Asscerghur—were assembled at mess, 
shortly after gun-fire* a sudden report of a 
musket fired into the room, startled the 
whole party, and made them rhe from table, j 
Captain George If are (commandant of the 
5 th infantry, Hyderabad contingent), who 
was present, rose from his scat, but bn me¬ 
diately afterwards exclaimed, <( 1 am bit P 
and fell to the ground, He was quickly raised 
by his brother officers, and pfeced on a sofa. 
Dr, Burn, the surgeon of the station, was 
sent for; and, on examining the wounds in 
the side of the victim, he pronounced them 
mortal. In ten minutes the murdered 
officer became insensible, and shortly after 
expired. After perpetrating the foul act, 
the assassin, a sepoy of the 5th regiment, 
rushed towards the linos, calling upon his 
comrades to rise, for he had performed a 
great deed ; and shouting that, next morn¬ 
ing, the victorious army of the king of Delhi 
would arrive on the parade-ground; when 
every European must be put to death. 
Owing to the darkness that prerailed, the 
assassin escaped for a time, although the 
whole of the 5th regiment—in which it did 


not appear he had any accomplices—turned 
out in. search of him. On the 9th of the 
month, however, lie was discovered and , 
captured at a village called Ashtee, a short 
distance from the scene of his crime, and 1 
wm sentenced to be blown from i\ guu at 
Eliichpore. On his way to the place of 
execution, the determined ruffian snatched 
a pistol from om of his guards, and fired at 
the officer in charge of the party, but without 
effect. In the struggle to recover the phtol 
the man was severely wounded, and was led, 
covered with blood, to the muzzle of the 
gun, from which he was presently blown. 

Turning to a distant point upon the 
map, we find that an excitable spirit among 
a portion of the Burmese population, found 
opportunity to indulge in an attempt at 
insurrection against their British rulers 
about the end of the year. The effort vi as 
abortive, being suppressed without much 
effusion of blood; but the circumstances 
were somewhat romantic, and* fts regards 
the chief actor, were analogous to the Mas- 
sanielio revolt at Naples, some two ceu- 
turies previous, At a fortified village called 
Thorantay, distant about ten miles from 
Rangoon, a band of insurgents, headed by 
a young fisherman who declared himself a 
prince, upon a plea of some local grievance 
appeared in arms, aud, after a short struggle 
with the authorities, *ome of whom were 
wounded, took possession of the place, hut 
without indulging in the excesses that marked 
the career of the insurgents m India. To 
prevent the chance of the movement being 
aided by any disaffected Burmese of the 
vicinity, guards were placed round the vil¬ 
lage, and a messenger was sent to Rangoon 
for assistance. Two steamers were at once 
dispatched with such troops as could be 
spared; and, by the judicious measures 
adopted, the insurrection was crushed in 
its birth. In the two days following the 
arrival of the troops, fifty-three of the rebels 
were made prisoners without a struggle; 
and although, at first, there teemed a diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining possession of the ci devant 
prince, the offer of EQO0 rupees, as a reward 
for Ins capture, soon put the authorities 
upon bis track, and the hapless fisherman 
found his dreams of n kingly throne changed 
into the stern reality of the gallows. Pre¬ 
vious to his execution ho implicated a Bur¬ 
mese of high official station (in whom much 
confidence was reposed* by the British au¬ 
thorities), as the instigator of the attempt 
by which his life hud become forfeited. 
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Returning to the seat of operations in 
Outle at the beginning of December, it ap¬ 
peared that the combined plan of action, on j 
the part of the comn«Liider~m*chief and his 
lieutenants, was so to dispose of the various 
forces, that, by their conjoint movement, 
the troops of the insurgents would be 
gradually pressed into the Tcrria, winch 
fringed the boundary of the Nepaulese 
territory, It was known that the begum 
and her principal adherents were in force in 
the Barcitch district, where they had been 
joined by Ikinie Madhoo, who, closely 
pursued by a column under Brigadier 
Horsford, was very nearly captured while 
crossing the Gogra—the advanced party 
and videttes of his pursuers being near 
enough to the flying rebel to distinguish 
him on a fine white charger, while, sword in 
hand, he was directing the movements 
of his followers, U a fortunately, night 
intervened, and the prize escaped from 
almost the grasp of those who had striven 
zealously to obtain it. 

At this time it became known to the 
authorities, by means of spies, that the 
Nana Sahib (who for some F ne had been 
fos'Ewignt of) was lurking about in the dose 
jungly country, between the Term of the 
Himalayas and the plain of the Bareitoh 
territory; and that he there, with 1,500 
men, was in possession of Churdah, a place 
thirty miles north of Bareitcb, at the foot of 
the Nepaulese mountains. From this place, 
the widows of the late Bajee Kao (the 
patron of the Naim), w ho had been carried 
off by the latter from Bit hour, petitioned 
the govern merit that some provision might 
be made for them when they should elfoet 
their escape, which they professed them- 
selves desirous of doing as soon a a prac¬ 
ticable. Tlie force remaining with the 
Nana was reported to he chiefly composed 
of cavalry; and he had thrown up an 
iutrciiebmeut, within which be took up his 
quarters, for protection against the treachery 
of hip followers, rather than for defence 
against an attack by the British, with whom 
he had no intention to risk the issue of an 
engagement. One of his attendants, ia 
whom he placed confidence, armed to the 
teeth, remained in his presence by night 
and day, with orders to shoot him in case of 
a surprise by the British, in whose hands j 
he had resolved uot to fall alive. But little 
chance, however, appeared of his capture; ' 
since, on the first intimation of the appear¬ 
ance of a force within fifty miles of him* he , 


invariably took to flight, and would be next 
heard of in some totally unexpected quarter* 
From the movements of Tan tin Topee in 
the direction of Qodeypore (already men¬ 
tioned),* fears were entertained for the 
safety of that place, and measures were 
necessarily adopted to ensure its protection. 
On the 32th of December, a brigade 
tQ&rched from Neemuch; and, on the 14f.li, 
another left Nusseenbmd; while General 
Michel, who had been halting at Mhow 
to rest his troops, advanced thence with his 
force towards Oodeypore, Fifteen hundred 
camels were placed at the disposal of the 
three brigades, for use in sharp pursuits; 
and the escape of the hunted chief was 
supposed to be rendered yet more .difficult 
by the approach of a fourth column, thrown 
forward from the Taptee towards the threat¬ 
ened city. It wm not the policy, however, 
of the active rebel, to wait until the several 
parties had placed a cordon around him; 
and therefore, in accordance with his usual 
practice, he once more eluded the vigilance 
of the British commanders. Some attempts 
to distribute the royal proclamation among 
his troops, were, however, successful, through 
the strategy of a Borah (Mussulman) spy, 
who contrived to get himself caught by the 
videttes of the chief on the 3rd of Decem¬ 
ber, iTter scattering copies of the proclama¬ 
tion in the district they were patrolling, 
The man was conveyed to Tantia Topee, 
who, in the presence of the Kao Sahib, 
assured him of personal safety if he replied 
to the questions put to him. In answer to 
what brought him near the camp, lie de¬ 
clared that he was a poor man, who had 
been plundered of some camels and stores 
with which he was travelling; and that Ins 
object in approaching the camp, .vas to 
entreat his highness to order that they 
might be restored to him, as they did not 
belong to Ferin ghees, but to a Moham¬ 
medan, and the articles were of no use 
to Hindoos. His highness, however, de¬ 
clined to make any order in the matter, 
saying that whatever was plundered became 
the property of those who seized it, and 
be should not interfere. *He was then 
questioned as to his knowledge of the Euro¬ 
pean forces, and their movements. Of the 
first he professed an intense hatred, and 
declared himself, of the second, to be utterly 
iguonmt. After he had played his part, 
with success for some half-hour, lie was 
placed under the care of a guard, in case 
* Sed an£e t p. 
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men of certain re^imeBt^ most deeply im¬ 
plicated in the early atrocities of the move¬ 
ment (such as the B?d cavalry and the ffth 
i native infantry), not one offered to avail 
himself of the proffered grace ; feeling., pro- 
* bably, that deeds like those at Cawnpoie, at 
i Allahabad, and ftt Hiambe, could never be 
forgiven; and, consequently, they preferred 
the chance of life, under any circumstances 
of defeat or dispersion, to the certainty of a 
: punishment they knew to !>e merited. It 
only Batumi that the most desperate of 
such men, whose consciences were yet red 
I with the glare of innocent blood, should 
stand aloof, and seek shelter wherever they 
might find safety in numbers, or, from the 
nature of the country, could hope to elude 
pursuit. 

1 Of the enemy yet in arms, the most im¬ 
portant, in rank and influence, were con¬ 
centrating into a narrow focus in the 
Earcitch districts, round which the British 
troops were now gathering from all sides. 
The be gum of Oudft upd her principal ad¬ 
herents, had, - as H has before been re¬ 
mar keck here assembled, tin if to await the 
chances of the game:” but even for 
those the cup of mercy had not been drained; 
and, at the very moment that they might 
most justly have expected that the demands 
of inexorable justice w ould only he satisfied 
by exemplary punishment, the policy of the 
ijew government offered pardon and concilia¬ 
tion. The begum at tbr\ the eleventh 
hour, was promised, in return for her sub¬ 
mission, an asylum and a pension for herself 
nnd her son, Birji&a &uddr; and her minis¬ 
ter, Mupmoo Khan, was aho guaranteed 
;■ hie* life, if the terms of the Queers procla¬ 
mation were coni plied with before the 1st 
of the ensuing month (January), The ex- 
| tmme liberality of the concession thus 
made U* the begum and her principal ad¬ 
herents, was grounded upon the beiiel that 
that lady, her son, and minister, wore not 
| accessory to the cold-blooded murders per¬ 
petrated Upon. English captives in Lucknow. 
Terms, in accordance with the spirit of the 
amnesty, were also offered to other chiefs, 
with variable results as regarded acceptance; 
hut the progress of disarmament was most 
effectually pursued wherever the British 
authority w as re-established. In the Mal¬ 
ison district, according to a weekly report, 
not less than 1 gnm matchlocks, 
pistols, swords, spears, laities, bows, shields, 
&c., had been delivered up to the authori¬ 
ties by the 20th of December; and, during 


[ be following week, 55.309 weapons, of 
various, kinds, were also collected, ami fifty- 
seven forts were demolished in the district; 

1 while the revenue, which bad for some 
months been »i/, now yielded, fur the one 
week, a sum equal to <£(>,000, in addition 

I to about £30,000 already got in, out of a 
j total of £90,(m 

Returning to the movements of the com- 
mander-imqhief, it appears that his advanced 
column reached Bey ram Ghat, on the Gogrs, 
on the 6th of December, having with it 
materials for rafts. As, however* no boats 
were procurable, and the tedious operation 
of crossing troops by rafta in the face of an 
enemy, and, puari hly under his fire, was 
unnecessarily hazardous—the greater por¬ 
tion of the forces moved towards Fyzabad, 
eighty-nine miles east of Lucknow, where a 
bridge already existed. Previous to leaving 
the ghdt, Lord Clyde stationed Colonel 
Harness, of the royal engineers, at that 
place, with instructions to make a frying 
bridge, if possible, or else to collect m 
many boats as be could, so as to enable 
that part of the column left at the ghat, to 
cross over and occupy Nuwabguiige, cm the 
north bank of the Gogra, as soon as the 
enemy should evacuate it. The com¬ 
ma tider-in-chief reached Fyzabad on the 

II th of December, and on the 12th lie 
crossed the river, and concerted the follow* 
itig movements. On bis extreme right. 
Brigadier It owe ruffe was to advance with 
2,500 men from the Goruckpore districts, 
almost due north to TooUeypore, at the 
loot of the Nepaul hills, where a large 
army of rebels, including the late garri¬ 
son of Gouda, under Dabee Uuksh, had 
taken refuge* Sir Hope Grant, with the 
53rd, 79th, 9th lancers, two squadrons of 
llodsou's horse, three troops of royal and 
Bengal horse artillery, a heavy siege-train, 
some 18-inch mortars, and a company of 
Delhi pioneers, was to be thrown forward 
from Gouda, part follow ing the left, and 
part the right of the lUpue river, towards 
Nanpamln Loud Clyde himself was to 
advance through*Secrora, direct to Barcitdi, 
leaving Brigadier Eveleigh behind, with in¬ 
structions to keep a line of country betw een 
Secrora and Gouda, and guard the frontiers 
of the Go ruck pore and Gouda districts; 
the rest of the eastern frontier was en¬ 
trusted to Lord Mark Kerris force, from 
Rustee, forming parts of reserve to the rear 
of Gnmt and Eveleigh. From Fyxabad. to 
Buringaon, west of Churd&h, the line o! the 
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Gogra was jealously guarded by strong posts, 


o j ■ * ^ - - - v ' f" - -'I 

under the Respective commands of Briga¬ 
diers Fischer, Seaton, Parnell, and Troupe. 
\ few miles eastward of Btirragaon, be- 
tween Doorara and Esjimiggur, n European 
regiment, with two gnus, was placed to 
guard the cflhntry between the Nepaui 
hills and the Siirjoo river; whilst io pre¬ 
vent arty effectual result from n sudden 
passage of the Gogra by the rebels, strong 
reserves were placed within easy distance of 
(he line oa the Cho#ka, under Brigadier 
Barker; and at SeetaporeandBaree, under 
Brigadicr Purnell. Lucknow, strongly held, 
was the key of the whole position, and the 
rearmost post of alb A reference to the 
map will enable the reader to trace the 
arrangement thus laid down; mid it 
limy als 0 be observed, in explanation, that 
the rebels held a portion of country ex¬ 
tending from the point where the Gogni 
issues from the Kepanl hills, down to 
B! tow fee on the south, and Tookcypore 
on the west—the boundaries of Nepaui 
forming the fourth, or eastern side of the 
irregular area within which they were then 
concentrated. 

Tim com man derd 11 -ch 1 ef, h pM ng thus? 
i perfected his arrangements, advanced to 
Secrora, where he arrived on the 15th of 
December, At that place he parted with 
Brigadier Eveleigh, who was to hold the 
line between it and Gouda, m before men¬ 
tioned, and then marched upon Bare itch 
with a force of all arms, amounting to 
6,166 men. Of these troops, Brigadier 
Hereford commanded the first brigade, and 
Brigadier Jones, of the 6th dragoon guards, 
the cavalry* 

On the 17th of the month, the com¬ 
mander-in-chief arrived in the neighbour¬ 
ly, ed of Bamtehj t lie head-quarters of the 
begum and Bntnie Mndhoo, and after 
driving in the enemy's pickets, entered the 
city on the 20th, On the following day 
messengers from the begum eam« in from 
her camp at Nanparah, under a flag of 
truce, to treat with Major Barrow, the 
political agent, for her surrender. This 
object on her part, was, however, frustrated 
by the chiefs around her, who, discovering 
her intentions, suddenly evacuated their 
iutreEchments at Nanparah, and fled, 
taking with them the begum and her sun, 
as hostages, apparently* for the fidelity of her 
party* Nothing remained, therefore, but 
to proceed with the reduction of the district. 
Accordingly, on the night of the 21st, 
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Colon el Christie, of H.M/a bQfcb, was de¬ 
tached from the main body to cross the 
Surjoo, and advance in a nonh-westerly 
direction. On the 23rd, a second column 
whs thrown forward to follow the left or 
eastern bank of the river, in the direction 
of Churdah ; nud on the same day, the com¬ 
mand et-in-chief, with the whole'of his re¬ 
maining force, broke ground from Bareitch, 
and marched on the road to Nanparah. 
After advancing eighteen miles, the troops 
halted at Etabak, where further progress was 
stopped by the rain; and it was not until 
the 26th that the march could be resumed* 
On that day Lord Clyde moved out towards 
Churdah, passing through Nan pa rah, which 
wa$ found empty; but it was ascertained 
from spies and scouts, that the enemy was 
in force at Mtifjdiah, some distance in 
advance. At length, after accomplishing 
some twenty miles from E tab ah, at 4 p,m. on 
the 26th of December the enemy appeared 
in sight, apparently in considerable force, 
in a position interspersed with topics, sur¬ 
rounded by enclosures, and defended by 
several guns. As the leading companies 
of the British force came iu view, but 
before they were within range, the rebels 
opened fire with chain-shot, shells, and a 
variety of missiles, which, from their dis¬ 
tance, inflicted no injury whatever upon 
the advancing column; and the commander- 
in-chief' without noticing the useless dis¬ 
play, quietly turned the enemy’s flank, 
while General Mansfield attacked them in 
front. The instant the rebels found their 
flank was turned, they* fled, leaving six of 
their guns on the field, without a struggle* 

A pursuit was ordered; and the horse ar¬ 
tillery, getting into confusion as if. com¬ 
menced, the commander-in-chief, while 
riding at full speed over some broken ground 
to rectify the error personally, was thrown 
heavily by the stumbling of "his horse, and 
came to the ground on his shoulder, which 
was dislocated, and his face also received 
injury. He rose instantly, but the acci¬ 
dent was severe, and had shaken him much. 
Dr, Gordon, and his subordinate officer, 
were close at hand* and the limb was 
speedily restored to its place; UuL the shock 
to the system incapacitated the aged chief 
irom resuming hU saddle. Notwith*tandiug 
this up fortunate accident, the pursuit cun- 
tinned, led by General Mansfield in person, 
who chased the rebels for about four miles, 
until they reached the shelter of the jungle, 
when darkness put an end to the chase. On 
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the following day (the 27th),the€oroma!)der- 
in-ehief, unable to mount \m horse, accom¬ 
panied the troop in a dhooly, and at ten 
a.m* arrived before the fort of Mtijidiah, a 
strong place on the edge of the Term, sur¬ 
rounded by a'formidable ditch, and mounted 
with six heavy”-guns. After having the 
place carefully reconnoitred, he ordered his 
dhooly to be carried to a point between two 
embrasures, put of the direct line of fire, 
and gave directions to attack the place on 
three sides* On one flank an 18-potmder 
and an 8-inch mortar first opened fire; 
two mortars opened on the other flunk; 
while the horse artillery swept the sur¬ 
rounding jungle {which was swarming w ith 
rebels) with constant discharges of grape* 
On the third side, the heavy guns were 
placed in position, about 350 yards from 
the fort* lor some time the enemy did 
not appear to be daunted, but kept up a 
smart fire with round shot, grape, nnr] brass 
shells* Shortly after the. cannonade had 
opened upon the fort, the infantry was 
ordered to deploy in skirmishing order to 
its own front and left, the men being di¬ 
rected to creep through the jungles, and aim 
at the embrasures. These orders were well 
obeyed; and the accuracy of the Enfield 
rifles enabled the marksmen to cripple the 
enemy’s fire, which first became slower, and 
then ceased altogether* The rebels had by 
this time exhausted their appetite for further 
resistance, and fled into the jungle in their 
rear, through which the cavalry could not 
follow them. They endeavoured to escape, 
i though many of them paid the penalty of 
j their cowardice by being shot down at half- 
j pistol range. The fort w as immediately occu¬ 
pied, and six guns were found in position; 
but no trace appeared of cither dead or 
wounded, who must have been carried off 
by their companions to the jungle: and so 
precipitate tv us their flight, that they left no 
prisoners from w hom the name of the chief 
who commanded could be discovered. The 
place appeared to have been recently built, 
and was well stored with grain, oil, shells, 
and ammunition* It was generally believed 
that Bainie Madhoo had been at Mujidiah 
very shortly before, if not at the time ol 
the attack upon the fort; and it was after¬ 
wards ascertained, that the Nana had, 
two days previous to the arrival of the 
British troops, fled from it along the Tcrai 
to Combiicotc, on the rornl to Toolseypore, j 
where he expected to join his brother Bala, 
Ilao and his force. | 
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The fort of Mujidiah is described as being 
of a pear shape, running north and south, 
about 400 yards long, by SoG in breadth 
across the middle; the rear being hidden in 
the depth of the jungle. The whole, as 
already mentioned, was surrounded by a 
ditch, with mi abattU on the*soulh and east 
sides- The principal front was screened 
by the jungle, hidden in which there >va? 
another gateway, protected by a small lunette 
in advance. Two lunettes were also iu the 
jungle iu the west. There were also four 
or five round towers or bastions along the 
rampart, pierced for guns* The ditch at 
the north gate was twenty-eight feet broad, 
and twenty feet deep from the ground; the 
face of the scarp to the top of the parapet 
being thirty-seven feet high, the top of the 
parapet seven feet thick* and the exterior 
fenced by a heavy abattis. In some places 
there was a double ditch; and the ramparts 
were perforated by sallyports, which ran 
into the outer ditches* In the centre of the 
fort was a semicircular citadel, or keep, 
about 150 yards long, by 100 yards broad; 
and, altogether, it whs the strongest and best 
fort yet seen in Gude* As it fell dark the 
rifles were marched out, and their place was 
taken by the Beloochues. Oue of their sen¬ 
tries, next morning, spicfl five men walking 
towards the fort, three of whom were armed* 
When they were close to the gate he chal¬ 
lenged them. The men dropped into the 
jungle; but, on his threatening to turn out 
the guard and shoot them down, they came 
up and surrendered * they were the raj aids 
barber, his steward, and three armed fol¬ 
lowers, who had been out in the district, 
and had not heard of the fall of the place* 
Some grass-cutters of the 7th hussars, who 
had been missing since the 26th, returned 
on the 28t.h, and reported that they bad 
been taken prisoners by a party of the 
enemy’s cavalry; and that the inoonshee of 
Captain Eremuantle, of the rifle brigade, who 
fell into their bauds, was permitted to go 
free, after he had been offered a high place 
hi their army if he would join them. 

On the 28tb the engineers were employed 
in demolishing the fort, which was tuo good 
to leave behind, and troops were out iu all 
directions to ascertain what had become of 
the enemy* Cburdah was found to be empty* 
As the work of demolition was difficult, 
owing to the absence of coolies {though thb 
enemy’s gunpowder was largely used, arid 
1,4001%, were available), it was resolved to 
garrison the place with a wing of Bduochces 
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Hud fifty of the 1st Punjab cavalry, till the 
cooties had levelled the parapets and filled 
up the ditch. 

On the 20 th, the coniraander-in-chief, 
being quite in the dark as to the locality of 
the me my* moved south at nocm, and pitched 
his tents at Naiffmrah. The appearance of 
the troops on the plain caused some anxiety 
! to the garrison of Otide police, who bad been 
left in the place; but they recovered their 
j equanimity on seeing the English camp 
colours. It \vm dark before the tents were 
, pitched. On the 80th, information was 
received that Urn Nana Sahib, Bftinie Mad- 
hoo, and some thousands of sepoys and des¬ 
peradoes, had collected near Bankee, about 
twenty miles north of Nanparah. The news 
was verified about tour rricloek iu the after- 
noon ; and at six, Lord Clyde had marie hk 
armugements for a night march in pursuit 
of them. 

At eight o'clock, the cavalry, with six . 
horse artillery glins and the rifles, and a 
few of her majesty's 20 th, mounted on ele¬ 
phants, under the command of Lord Clyde 
himself (who was still compelled to be con¬ 
veyed in a dhooly), set out in pursuit— 
marched all night and, by seven in the, 
morning, arrived'* wivliin a few miles of 
Bankee, and the force of the enemy was 
soon alter within sight. The whole column 
v as at once pressed forward towards Poore- 
j nice, a Immlet on the right and in the rear 
, of Banker* close to the edge of a broad belt 
! of an but lying strip of the Terah About 
eight o'c lock the enemy, mostly cavalry, 
were visible in front; and, aa the troops 
approached, it was ascertained that a long 
deep swamp lay in their front, which was 
covered on each flank by a small tillage. 
Behind them and on their left, as far as 
the eve could reach, extended the jungle— 
a dense high wall of green, apparently of im¬ 
mense thickness. The commander-in-chief, 
who had now mounted on an elephant, 
attended by Colonel Metcalfe, reconnoitred 
their position. General Mansfield was in¬ 
trusted with the genera! direction of the 
attack. A very few moments sufficed for 
the dispositions. The cavalry formed in 
line —n part of the Punjab horse on the right, 
thtj cambium.*’®, under Colonel BickeratafT, 
next; then the six gums; next the 7th hus- 
Wtim in columns of squadrons, ami on their 
left the rest of the Punpibees, the infantry 
being drawn up on the left rear. On the 
left front there was a tope occupied by the 
enemy, behind which the line of the inngle, 
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parallel with their rear, formed a right angle 
with the jungle on the British right flank. 
The 7th hussars at once went to the left, 
round the swamp, and advanced rapidly 
towards the tope; while the earabiniers and 
Punjabees proceeded towards the right. 
The enemy were already retreating rapidly 
and in confusion, having only just received 
warning from their picket of the approach 
, of the troops. The bulk of their infantry 
seemed-to go off towards their rigfo, making 
for the jungle ; those who were in the tope 
fled towards the left. The hussars slipped 
after the infantry towards the left; the guns, 
carabiniere, and Puujahoes on the right, were 
received by the lire of three guns—one in 
the tope, and two from the village, near 
the angle of the two lines of jungle. They 
pushed on, the shot lying over their heads, 
the enemy flying into the jungle; and ru a 
few moments the three guns were taken. 
Here occurred one of those accidents which 
show the uncertainly of any military opera¬ 
tions not conducted in the moat perfect 
accordance with the established rules of war. 
Cavalry and horse artillery can do much, 
but they cannot charge jungle. The in¬ 
fantry were far behind* The moment the 
enemy's infantry got within the jungle they 
faced round and opened a sharp musketry 
fire on the cavalry and guns; while two guns* 
quite concealed from view* served by steady 
gunners with shot, shell, grape, canister, 
and shrapnel, opened on the pursuers, 
Fraser's gnus in vain tried to search out the 
jungle and to silence the enemy's fire. The 
rifles’were advancing at the double ; and as 
it wm quite useless to expose men to a foe, 
already very heavy, which a few seconds 
! might render fatal, tho artillery were retired 
by alternate guns, firing as they fell hack, and 
covered by the cavalry. Tho rifles advanced 
splendidly; and, as their Eo fields began to 
whistle through the trees, the enemy's guns 
shut up, and their infantry disappeared. 
The advance again was ordered; and on 
examination, a path was perceived in the 
jungle at the angle of £ lie two lines of wood 
already mentioned'. At this moment it was 
reported that the enemy on the left were in 
force; and, soon afterwards, that a party of 
sowars were threatening the left flank. The 
car ahi triers and two guns were detached to 
meet the latter movement; and the 20th 
regiment were placed to cover the rear; 
while the rifili advanced through the jungle 
in front of the left flank of the hussars and the 
Punjabees, who, with five guns, filed through 
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it by the road* The sowars proved to 
be a detachment of jpnujabees, who Imd 
been left with the Beloochces at Majidkh, 
and were led out by Mr. Rosa when he 
heard the firing. The enemy's infantry 
did not make any attempt on tire left of the 
English line,' hut seem to have got away 
through the jimgie on their right from 


the banks of the river, galloped as hard 
as they could to assist the squadron on the 
left. As Prater’s men saw they were gain¬ 
ing on the enemy, and t!mt a river ran 
before them, they gave erne ringing cheer, 
sat down in their Middles, and rushed along 
as fast, fierce, and strong as the Raptee itself* 
" Steady men, steady V* shouted the eum- 


the line of rifle skirmishers. The belt oH mauder—it bos in vain: the thunder of 


jungle wan about half a mile broad; and, 
by half-past ten, the cavalry and part of the 
guns suddenly emerged on a wide plain with 
an vmdulming surface, in front of which rose 
the Ncpaulese hille, with their base covered 
by the Ter ah On the left of the cavalry the 
belt of jungle ran on in n line down to a dip 
in the ground, where it abruptly ceased. 
In the plait* the enemy appeared flying in 
two disorderly bodies—-one to wards the left, 
w here the jungle ceased ; the other towards a 
village on the right. Detaching a Squadron 
of the 7th hussars to the left, Sir William 
Russell led the remainder of his regiment 
and the Fttujubeca towards the large mass 
of the fugitives on the right. As they 
dashed onwards, -their course was unfortu¬ 
nately interrupted by a deep nullah filled 
with water, which stopped Fraser's guns, 


horses* hoof*, the lightning of battle, rolled 
and flashed along. Sir W. Russell, gallop¬ 
ing swiftly, ttied in vain to come up on their 
right; but even bis long-legged horse could 
not overtake the troopers. The Riptee, 
then at its lowest, wi;,$ a very clear, rapid, 
mountain river, with low banks, between 
which were beds of sand deposited by the 
torrents, which had descended from the 
hills during the rains. The course of the 
river is exceedingly tortuous, mid little or 
nothing was known of its direction or of the 
fords. The pace quickened as the cavalry 
closed upon the enemy; but the sowars 
were well mounted, and rode well. The 
mass of the enemy dashed over the hank, 
over the sands and boulders, md right into 
the current* 

In a cascade of white the sowar* precipi- 


nnd detained the cavalry in their pursuit. [ tated themselves into the waters of the 


The moment they were freed from this 
obstacle, they charged on to the right; but 
the enemy had got a good start, and were 
dose to the village, which was situated on a 
ford of the river iiaptee. Here they rushed 
muoss in wild confusion. 'But the hussars 
pressed close upon them. The Punjabees 
captured H gun on the brink of the river* 
Suddenly a heavy battery of six gnus, from 
the other side of the river, opened oil 
the pursuing cavalry, covering the ford, 
and ploughing up the opposite bank* The 
begum's guns had been sent up, and Me* 
him die Hoosrin was doing his best for 
his friends* The British guns were not up. 
The enemy on the right had got over, 
and were collecting on the other side of the 
rapid river, under cover of their guns. 
Meanwhile the squadron under Fraser, on 
the left, having a greater space to go over, 
lmd not got so close to the river nt the point 
where the jungle joined its course * The 
enemy, headed by the rifles through the 
jungle, and cut off an the right, were 
all crowding hi dismay towards the narrow 
point on the left* where there was a ford* 
The hussars and Piinjabees on the right 
were at once wheeled round, ami, tunning 
the gaunt let of the enemy's gnus ail along 


Ruptee* At the sight the hussars gave one 
more wild erv, and in an instant they 
were engaged with them in the river. Not 
a man ooitld he held, each went straight 
at an enemy* Their horses floundered amid 
the rocks, but the hussars held their own* 
They out down the sowars as they struggled 
in the whirling stream, and charged them in 
the ford. It was one of those wonderful 
spectacles only to be seen in actual war, and 
of which peace lias ho counterpart:—here 
men and horses swimming for their lives; 
there, fierce hand-to-hand conflicts between 
sowars and hussars in the foaming water; 
but the river was the most formidable foe. 
Major Horne, a most kind-hearted, excel¬ 
lent soldier, overturned with ins horse iu 
the river, was rolled over, swept away, and 
drowned. Captain Stiated, carried away by 
the stream, was only saved by the activity 
and presence of mind of Major Fraser, 
his comrade, who pulled off his cuat and 
plunged into the river just in time to carry 
his friend, with n spark of life imxtin- 
guisbed, to the bank* The river was fufl ot 
struggling men and horses, and some forty 
or fifty of the enemy were swimming for 
their lives; but the rest were bent alii the 
waters, or ware riding across the other bank. 
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[ The pursuers had ridden thirty Writes. They 
were (.■xhaftsted, as were the horses ; and m, 
nt one .o’clock, the cavalry fell back, marched 
through the jungle, and, joining the rest tif 
the expedition, found their tents pitched 
and baggage up at Bankee, in their rear, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon of the Slat., 

Notwithstanding their enormous losses, 
the enemy had etu! fifteen or twenty guna' 
across the Raptec; but the blow so unex¬ 
pectedly struck, filled them with such 
dismay, that they fled for miles through the 
jungles on the left. At night, however, the 
infantry recovered themselves, and passed 
over by various fords to the begum, Ramie 
Madhoo, and the chuckled nr, Mehundic 
Iloosein* The begum’s camp was immedi¬ 
ately broken up and moved further north. 

Shortly after this disastrous encounter, 
by the result of which all hope for the 
present appeared to be lost, the begum 
addressed a letter to Maun Sing, then 
at the camp of the commander-in-chief, 
in which she expressed herself with all 
the pride mid grandeur of a sovereign 
princess making a treaty with an equal 
potentate, when asking what stipulations 
Queen Victoria wished to introduce, in case 
she thought fit to lay down her arms; and 
also what guarantee the Queen of England 
was prepared to offer for the due perform¬ 
ance of such promises as might be made 
to the majesty of Qu :c, in the persons 
of herself and her sou, whose rights as king, 
and her own, as his mother and actual 
guardian, riie insisted upon the recognition 
of, as the basis of miv negotiation 1 The 
reply to this extraordinary communication 
was transmitted to the begum by Major 
Barrow, who informed her majesty, that 
to open negotiations with her after the 
deceptions of which 4tis had been guilty, 
would be absurd, if it were admissible; and 
that the utmost that could then be offered to 
her whs, an extension of clemency in case of 
unconditional surrender, hut not otherwise. 

The body of Major Horne whs brought 
into camp in the afternoon of the 4th of 
January* by some natives, who, stimulated 
by the promise of a reward, searched the 
river, and found the corpse submerged hi a 
quicksand below the ford. The gallant and 
lamented officer was buried the same even¬ 
ing in front of the camp* under a lone tree, 
wheVCon a plate, with an inscription stating 
hisjiame, rank, and the manner and date 
of his death, was affixed. It was an affect¬ 
ing ceremonial, decorously conducted. The 
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staff of Lord Clyde, of Sir W. Mansfield, 
the head-quarters* officers, the officers of 
the rifle brigade, Brigadier Hor&ford, Briga¬ 
dier Richmond Jones, the officers and a 
detachment of the carabmiers, Sir W; Ituv 
sell, and the officers and men of the 7th 
hussars, followed the bier, behind which 
was led th-s horse of the deceased in funereal 
trappings. As the procession, preceded by 
the baud of the rifle brigade, passed out of 
the camp, and the m \d and noble strains of 
“the Death March” swelled through the 
air, the native camp-followers thronged to 
gaze upon the spectacle, and one or two 
salaamed as the war-horse passed them. 
Sir William Russell, in the absence of any 
clergy man, read the funeral prayers, and, 
in the gloom of a murky evening, the 
service closed. 

Feime Shah continued to create annoy¬ 
ance; but, by the beginning of Decem¬ 
ber, the force which still adhered to him 
hud dwindled down to some 700 cavalry, 
without guns, and nearly without resources. 
The blow struck by Brigadier Napier, at 
Rh anode, had proved most disastrous to 
him, as it deterred the people of the coun¬ 
try through which he passed from render¬ 
ing him assistance, and his followers conse¬ 
quently fell off. A party of them had, 
however, im encounter with a detachment 
of the 25tli Bombay native infantry from 
Creamy under the command of Captain 
Rice, of the 86th regiment, who contrived 
to surprise the rebels In a pass among the 
kills, near Arone. On arriving at this 
place on the 512nd of December, Captain 
Rice received intelligence that a party of 
Perozd Sluilris troops were within eight 
miles of him. The previous day they had 
encountered Lieutenant Stack, of the Bom¬ 
bay lancers, who was on his way from 
Roonah to Snrouge, with a convoy of forty 
camels and thirty Cape horses for Smith's 
brigade. The convoy was at once attacked, 
the whole of the camels captured, and three 
lancers killed. Lieutenant Stack and tlio 
liorsos, however, managed to escape- On 
receiving these tidings, Captain Rice, with 
his whole force, marched at twilight, leav¬ 
ing his -camp standing. The first five antes 
of the route were easy, but after that fho 
march lay through thick jungle, and very 
rugged and uneven ground. The guns and 
the cavalry kept up with the column w ith 
the greatest difficulty; but as it was r 
bright moonlight night no mishap occurred. 
About eleven o'clock the column halted at 
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the base of some high hills* Captain Tiice, 
accompanied by the native guides, went 
forward on his knees to reconnoitre, ami 
was able to discern, at some distance, the 
enemy's picket. The word rf forward** was 
given, and tlie column marched through a 
pass, between’the hills, scarcely ten feet 
broad. Tim 86th rushed forward |o. charge, 
hut were stopped by a. nullah, which they 
were obliged to head by marching some 
distance to the right. This slight delay, 
however, allowed the rebels to escape; and 
when the column arrived at their enmp, 
they found it deserted. Captain Rice re¬ 
covered nearly the whole of the camels cap¬ 
tured the day before, with the addition of 
100 horses and ponies, besides arms, am¬ 
munition, ami stores of all kinds. The 
place seemed a perfect den for robbers. It 
was about 150 feet long, and fifty yards 
broad, with hills and thick jungles on both 
sides. The entrance through which Cap¬ 
tain Rice marched his column was a narrow 
pass between the hi Us, having a small river 
in its front, which undoubtedly saved the 
rebels from destruction ; as, during the 
time the troops were crossing the stream, 
they escaped by a small path-way over the 
hills, at a further extremity of this natural 
amphitheatre* As pursuit was hopeless, 
the troops bivouacked hv the enemy's fires 
until rooming, when Captain Cochrane, 
with a party of horse, started in pursuit, 
the remainder of the force marching some 
time afterwards. 

The determination of Bainie Modhuo 
and other Chiefs to still hold out, although 
they were aware the term of grace offered 
by the amnesty would expire on the 1st of 
January, 1859, created n difficulty to be 
solved by the governor-general and the 
commuuder-i 1 i-chief. A question naturally 
arose under the circumstances, whether it 
would not be advantageous to prolong the 
term within which submission would be 
accepted ; and a decision upon this point 
became the more important on account of 
the different views taken by persons in high 
places, both in India and in Great Britain, 
of every act of the Indian government. 
The question was eventually disposed of by 
tig* determination of the authorities upon 
the scene of action, to treat, every case upon 
its own merits, without strictly referring to 
the limits prescribed by the proclamation. 

BothFeroze 8hab and Tautia Topee were, 
however, both aware that the period ap¬ 
proached beyond 1 which, for them, the am* 


nelly would be a dead letter; yet they ex¬ 
hibited no signs of a disposition to avail 
them selves of the safety offered to them. 
On the contrary, they had effected a junction 
Oft the Chum but, north-east of Kotah, and 
were marching towards Madhorajpore, from 
whence they could menace Jeypore. The 
last-named chief, it will be remembered, 
after threatening Buns warn, directed Jus 
march towards Oodeypore, via Saloombni, 
and reached the latter place on the 15th of 
December, where he was received with open 
arms by the rajah. As Oodeypore was 
barely fifty miles from this place, it was 
Tantia's intention to have marched upon 
it; but, for once, the movements of his 
European antagonists were too licet for 
him. A column, under Major Rocke, con¬ 
sisting of about 400 men of various corps, 
with two guns, had marched for the protec¬ 
tion of Oodeypore; to reach which place 
they had, in five days, covered 100 miles of 
most difficult roads, haying bullocks only to 
drag along their guns. The movement 
was, however, successful; and Tantia, find¬ 
ing his design upon Oodeypore frustrated, 
struck off eastward, in the direction of 
M undesore, with Major Rockefo force in 
close pursuit. The chase lasted for several 
days; and at length, on Christmas eve, the 
enemy was overtaken at Pertabghur, and 
was here so severely pressed, that, becoming 
desperate, ho resolved to proceed no further, 
hut, turning upon his pursuers, to cut his 
way through them, and re cross the Chum- 
hul river. In coming to this resolve, it is 
probable he was misled as to the strength 
of Major Rocked force, which he imagined 
was merely a small body of cavalry. On 
the afternoon of th£ 24th of December, 
therefore, between four and five o'clock, 
the rebel army advanced to the attack in 
three divisions, the right being commanded 
by Tantia iu person. His skirmishers ex¬ 
tended over nearly two miles of ground* 
and his force amounted to about l,5u0 
infantry, and 8,500 cavalry; but he had jio 
artillery. Major liucke’s force of 400 men 
was nothing daunted by the formidable dis¬ 
play presented to it, but showed a bold 
front to the enemy, whom they allowed to 
approach in silence. At 1,200 yards the 
72ud highlanders opened fire with their 
Enfield rifles, and almost every shot took 
effect. The rebels, however, still advanced ; 
and, m soon as they came within range, 
the two gnus opened fire, and did great 
execution, rolling over horses and riders in 
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1 numbers. The right of Major Rocked 
force sustained the heaviest fire; and it was 
even supposed at otto time that the enemy 
would imve charged at this point. The 
13th native infantry, however, replied to 
the fire with great precision and rapidity; 

' and Ttuitiit J s array, opening out to the right 
and left, made a rapid retreat in the direc¬ 
tion of the Chumbul. Darkness preven ted 
pursuit, and the rebels were allowed to 
escape unmolested. Major Rocke’s column 
sustained but little injury in this engage¬ 
ment, Captain Bolton (royal artillery) 
received a contusion on the side, but of 
such little consequence as scarcely to inter¬ 
fere with f he discharge of his duties. Three 
men of the 72nd highlanders, and four 
sepoys of the 18th native infantry, were 
wounded, but not seriously. The whole of 
t he troops behaved with great gallantry ; 
ami it ie probable, if the action had com¬ 
menced earlier in the day, that few of the 
enemy would have reached the Chum huh 
As it wns, the ground was covered with 
dead rebels and horses, the wounded having 
been carried off by the main body. Their 
total loss was estimated at about 300 mem 
Two elephants were taken ; and on the hack 
of one was found the cooking apparatus of 
the Ran Sahib. The driver stated that the 
llao was wounded, and that a body found 
without the head was that, of Tantia's cousin. 
Major Rocks resumed the pursuit on the 
following morning ; but, as the guns were 
dragged by bullocks, he was unable to ap¬ 
proach the rebels. His force had performed 
excellent service, having, in the space of 
five days, preserved the large and opulent 
cities of Ootleypore and Pertfthghur from 
1 sack and plunder. After leaving the field 
of battle at Pertabghur, Ten tin never 
drew rein until he approached Mundesore. 
Colonel Benson’s column had, however, in 
the meantime taken up the pursuit, and 
readied the city almost as soon as Uie rebel 
fugitives. Perceiving his danger, Tautia 
1 sheered off to the northwards, and marched 
upon Narghur, He was scarcely allowed a 
halt. Colonel Benson being close upon his 
heels. Again lie started, and this time dis¬ 
tanced his pursuers, as he managed to cross 
the Chum bill at Biswa, twenty-eight miles 
north-east of Mumiescre, before Colonel 
Benson could over lake him. He then 
betook himself to the jungle with the rem¬ 
nant of his followers, and, for the present, 
seemed not likely to give much further 
trouble. He could not retrace his steps 
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southward, the Abuse dabud column being 
at Buiiswtir&j Parke's brigade at Mundesors?, 
Major Rockets column at Pertabghur, Ma¬ 
jor Grant's force at Rut!am, another force 
at Dohud, Captain Buckle's horse at Bareah, 
and some irregular forces at JubboaU and 
Bhofitwur. 

In Central India, a body of rebels, to the 
number of nearly 4,000, had, early in 
December, concentrated in the vicinity of 
Nngode, under a chief named Iladha Go- 
viud, from whence they threatened the 
garrison at Kirvree; and, on the 22nd of 
the month, a portion of the force made 
an attack Upon the place, and so far sue- J 
eeeded as to obtain possession of the town, | 
ami surround the palace of Narayim Rao, 
in which the European troops, numbering | 
about eighty, were shut op* Of this force, 
n considerable portion were sick and conva¬ 
lescent; and the palace itself was much 
too extensive for such a garrison to defend 
for any length of time. Intelligence was, 
however, conveyed to General Whitlock, 
who was in the neighbourhood ; and, on the 
24th of December, that officer relieved the 
beleaguered troops. The following extract 
of a letter from Banda, dated the 20th 
of the month, supplies some details of the 
affair;—“The garrison at Kirwee were at¬ 
tacked at noon on the 22 ud, by Rad ha 
Govind, with 000 mutineers, 3,000 match- 
luck-men, and 150 cavalry ; but the small, ! 
though gallant and heroic band, consisting I 
of SO of ll.M/s 43rd, 1 \ of the royal artil¬ 
lery, and 40 Mad ms sees, with one or two 
native guns, bravely held their own until 
nightfall, when the enemy retired. The 
next day, the rebels were busy making 
sealingdadtiers; and, on the 24th, they at¬ 
tacked a neighbouring jaglieerdar, and took 
from him three guns, with which they were 
preparing for another attack on the garrison. 
General Whitlock, however, at Matuba, 
got the news by express on the evening 
of the 23rd, and, with the A troop of Madras 
horse artillery, one squadron of H.M/a 12th 
lancers, and one troop of Hyderabad cavalry, 
readied Banda, thirty-six mile*, on the 
morning of Uie 24th, and the next night 
marched forty-eight mile* to Kirwee, and 
relieved the garrisoo, which was fairly 
knocked up with three days of perpetual 
watching day ami night. They hud only lost 
one mutch lock-man, whilst the enemy had 
suffered considerably* The latter arc now 
in force about five miles from Kirwee; but 
I trust that in a few days, by a combined 
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movement, they will soon be exterm mated 
or dispersed. Captain Woodland, of the 
1st Madras native infantry, commanded the 
garrison, and bravely did they do their 
duty. The relieving force marched eighty- 
four miles in thirty hours/* 

Following up this success, General Whit¬ 
lock, on the 29th, attacked the rebels un¬ 
der Radha Go rind, at Punwaree, five miles 
south-east of Kirwea The enemy was 
posted very favourably upon some heights, 
which were, however, stormed, and their 
grnia taken with a rush, by H.M/s 43rd 
regiment and some RewaU infantry* In 
the m£Ue 3 Radha Govind and liis brother, 
m\d about a hundred other rebels, were 
slaughtered* Meanwhile, the general had 
gone round by a detour to the enemy's 
rear, with the horse artillery and cavalry, 
and a detachment of the 3rd Madras Euro¬ 
peans and sappers, and cut off their retreat. 
As the rebels came flying from before the 
attacking columns, they were met in every 
direction by the horse artillery and cavalry* 
At last, about 200 of them took refuge in a 
small wood, which was immediately sur¬ 
rounded by the cavalry, and the hitter went 
in and cut them all up to a nmn . Upwards 
of 30Q were killed altogether, it is believed; 
and, in addition to the guns, several 
elephants, camels, and horses, and other 
property, was captured. The rout of the 
enemy was most complete ; and they only 
saved th erase Ives by dispersing and flying 
into the depth of the immense forests which 
cover those tracts* The casualties on the 
side of the English only consisted of a few 
wounded. 

From the plains of Punwaree and Dadrefi, 
the remnant of the rebel force fled south 
towards Itotee, in which direction Brigadier 
Carpenter had been ordered to march from 
Nagodc, to intercept the fugitive*. He had 
nut proceeded far before ho got news of 
them, and sent out a party under Colonel 
Guttreux, of the 1st Madras native infantry, 
to give an account of them. The detach¬ 
ment con dated of 2G of Il.M/s 43rd regi¬ 
ment, 55 of tiie 1st Madras native in- 
fan try, with 30 cavalry, and 150 infantry 
of the Nagode levies, accompanied by Cap¬ 
tain Osborne, the political agent of Rewah, 
ami his assistant. At daybreak on the 2nd 
of January, this party came suddenly upon 
n body of 300 mutineers of the 8th, 49th, 
and other Bengal regiments, in the village 
of Kureereah, and effected h most complete 
surprise. The rebels hud just time to 


receive them with n. sharp discharge of 
musketry, and then turned and fled* The 
cavalry, under Lieutenant Gomperts, soon, 
however, headed them, and drove them 
back on to the Enfields of the 43rd, who 
made short work of it; and such as were still 
able to attempt escape, were again charged 
into by the cavalry, as they fled over some 
very difficult ground covered with brush¬ 
wood* Some of the rebels fought despe¬ 
rately ia this affair, and few escaped to 
carry the news of their defeat to the camp 
of the insmgent chief. 

It was by this time well known that the 
most important personages connected with 
the rebellion, with the bulk of the insurgent 
forces yet in arms, had sought shelter in 
the Ncgaulcae Jcrri^ory—a movement on 
their part which added somewhat to the 
difficulties of the campaign hy which the 
war of the rebel lion was to be terminated, 
amt rendered the operations of the com¬ 
ma!) der-iu-ehtef of increased political im¬ 
portance, as well m of extreme delicacy* 
The favourable view in which the British 
alliance had originally been considered 1® 
Jung Bahndoor, was supposed to have un¬ 
dergone a very mnteriul change, in conse¬ 
quence of some alleged misunderstaudi ng 
between the Nepaulese chief and the gov¬ 
ernor-general at Allahabad, upon a ques¬ 
tion of reward for services rendered bv the 
Ghoorka force in the Look no w campaign ; 
and also in reference to the British resident 
at the court of Nepaul (Colonel Ramsay), 
who had become personally objectionable to 
the Jung ; and against whom the letter, when 
at Allahabad, preferred no less than thirty 
distinct charges. The colonel was there¬ 
upon summoned to answer those charges 
personally before Lord Canning; And, upon 
Ids quitting Khatmandoo for the purpose] 
the Ncpaulose prime minister* triumphantly 
hut incorrectly, boasted that he had i/ix- 
missed the resident: such, however, was not 
Mie case, as, upon the arrival of the colonel 
at Allahabad, he fuliv and satisfactorily 
answered every charge that had been pre¬ 
ferred against him; and, in consequence, 
he was at once exonerated from »U blame, 
arid ordered to resume his appointment at 
the court of Jfepaul. The Nepaulese durbar, 
on its part, now peremptorily refused to 
receive Colonel Ramsay in a public cha¬ 
racter, and declared that the governor-* 
general, by reappointing him, had violated 
a distinct promise given to the court uf 
Tfepau! through General M&cgregor* It 
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affected to see, in the persistency to r uxe 
nn obnoxious resident upon the court, a 
hostile menace. Under such circumstances, 
and with the d&kri$ of a large mutinous 
army encamping upon the Nepaul territory, 
it was not considered prudent;tb insist upon 
the appointment; and rather than involve 
himself disagreeably with the NepanU:*e 
court, and thereby introduce fresh compli¬ 
cations into tht campaign, the governor- 
general consented to replace the colonel by 
an officer more acceptable to the autho¬ 
rities, relying upon their gjood faith for the 
ejection of the begum and her confederates 
from the territory in which they were she!- 
tering t hero selves from pursuit,* } 

About the 4th of January, information 
was received in the camp of the commander- 
in-chief that the enemy were again collected 
in great strength in the valley of the Raptee, 
beyond a range of hills distinctly visible 
from the camp; hut no positive intelligence 
could be obtained ns to their actual position 
in Nepaiat, nor had Lord Clyde authority 
tc^pass the frontier, for the purpose of 
am*rUining the fact* That British soldiers 
should be content to rest upon their arms 
with an enemy almost within their reach, 
was not natural; and it was therefore 
with much gratification intelligence was 

* Vfhiitevar may have been the personal feeling 
of Rakadnor, ai regarded the government in 
India, u h evident by the following account of the 
reception of her m^eaty'a proclamation hi jfepaul, 
that the aeplimenta of the Nepaulvao court were of a 
friendly description towards the British nation ami 
m sovereign, from whom the Jung had perauftally 
received marks of attention during his extraordinary 
tmacion to the court of Queen Victoria* The re¬ 
ception m thus described by an officer attached to 
the English resident at Khatmunduo;—“On the 
4 th of December, a full durbar was held at Khat- 
maudim by the Maharaj Dheraj (or king) of Nepnul, 
to receive, through the iM^tant-r evident, Captain 
Byers, a khiireeta from the govern or-general, en¬ 
closing the Q'leeu 1 * proclamation, together with his 
own* The durbar was unusually crowded with all 
the officers of state. When the a distant-re si dent, 
having in a short speech to the king mentioned the 
subject of fhe khurcslita, presented it endrijed in a 
we of kimkib, or doth of gold, his highness ux- 
pressed how much he wan gratified at the intelligence 
of her majesty 1 * assumption of the government of 
Iriiti:i; and added, that in ft few days a grand parade 
of nil the troops should be held to do every honour 
to the rimnge of rule j at the tame time inviting the 
tissialant-resident to be present. Accordingly, on 
she 7th of the mme month, the troops, ntnouauog to 
lidfiO, were assembled on the Toonc-Khel parade- 
ground* Tbey were disposed in the form of two 
paralfotogntms, the one within the other, with the 
uXcejiiidii of tile artillery, who were drawn up on 
one bank, with 10ft pieces of cannon ranged in a 
semicircle. The axsisiani-resident, who was accom- 
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I received that the enemy had moved from 
their shelter to take up a position near the 
j river, about fourteen rat lea distant* At 
; eleven o'clock on the 4Hi the earap was 
j struck, and the army mo ved forward with 
j the intention of crossing, when spies came 
' iu and reported that, the- begum and her 
‘officers were actually discussing the pro¬ 
priety of crossing the river to attack t he Bri¬ 
tish force. As tins movement on their part 
if effected, would have placed Hie Raptee 
in their rear, and, in the case of an attack, 
would greatly have augmented the chances 
against their escape, the order was Imme¬ 
diately given to hair, ami await the result of 
their councils. The forefe under the com¬ 
mand of Lord Clyde at the time, numbered 
altogether about 3,ISO men, and was consti¬ 
tuted as follows ;—Fra Her’s h orse a rf.il I cry 
troop, six guns; 7th hussars, &DQ sabresj 
ILM/a6th dragoons, 150sabres; Gth Madras 
cavalry, 80 sabres; 1st, or Hughes' Punjab 
cavalry, 350 sabres; Lennox's company, 
royal engineers, 50; rifle brigade, 750; 
H*M. J s 20th regiment, 200; one wing Be* 
i looch battalion, 400; to which was shortly 
! added the other wing, about 400 strong, mid 
I live companies of H.M/s 20th, about 360, 
The report of the spies was evidently in¬ 
tended to deceive the British commander, 

panied by Dr. Oilfield, honorary asaia&kiu nod 
medical officer, wa* received by the troop* with the 
usual honours* and was thru conducted by the 
Maharajah Jung Bah&dcor to the centre, whsre the 
brothers of the prime minister, together with the 
principal officers, Were oil drawn up in a distinct 
line-* His highneas, aceorduig to a NVpanlese cus¬ 
tom when paying a military compliment to m\ 
absent personage, now elevated hit* iheathed sword 
above his head, to represent her most gracious 
! majesty ; and having given a short abstract of the 
i proclamation announcing the transfer of government 
1 within the Anglo-Indian territories, he directed the 
officers to explain to their men the purpose for 
I which they were assembled* He then drew bis sword, 

1 nnd exclaimed, * Salute the Queen of England 1* 
The trumpets sounded the 1 present/ the troops 
! presented an»&, the prime nthdiler nnd officers 
I dropped their sworth* and fi mv hands stationed 
I together struck up 1 God save the Queen. 1 The 
office re then joined their regiments; the two lines, 
as above described, faced outwards; and each man, 
being supplied with ten rounds of blank cartridge, 

1 commenced &fw dnjm, which was well maintained 
The outer line bred from right to left* the inmr 
from left to right; thua the running fires ■ mossed 
each other like the smoke of two railway ■rains 
as they flash by from opposite directions, and pro- 
duce d a atr ih In g effect Th is ha v ;ng e n de da si go al 
was given, and the artillery opened fire in salvoes of 
ten guna each, which were continued until 1,000 
rounds had lieen expended* Thus ended this ditoon- 
atratfou of the friendly feeling of the government of 
Kepaul towards the British crown.” 
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and gain time for the rebels, as, on the ->th. 
Lord Clyde learned that the begum had 
tied, ancfhy that time was 150 miles distant 
from his camp, and in the Nqiaulese ter* 
ritory. The advance upon the line of the 
1 bptec was, however, resumed. On the 6th, 
the teats were again struck, and the column 
advanced through the juugie to the plain 
beyond it, by a path cut by the pioneer*: 
the distance was little more than six miles; 
and, as they emerged from the jungle, the 
dear bright morning afforded a magnificent 
view of the mountains of Nepaul, with occa¬ 
sional glimpses of the snowy range of the 
great Himalayas peering above them in the 
(hi distance, * The enjoyment of .the beauty 
of the scenery above was, however, sadly 
marred by that around*the line of march. 
The bodies of men and animals slain in 
the engagement of the 30th of December, 
were strewed on,either side, torn and dis¬ 
membered by shot, and mangled by the 
wild beast* of the jungle, and even yet 
a hording ft repast for the vultures, while 
they poisoned the atmosphere with the fetid 
exhalations that aj ose from them. Crossing 
the undulating plain, the banks of the Hap tee 
were at length approached; the opposite 
shore being marked by a hue of deep forest, 
spreading aw ay to the foot of the mountain*. 
The JLaptee had by this time hurried away, 
in its current, nearly ah traces of the san¬ 
guinary fight of the 30th; but a few dead 
horses'were seen halfSbimed in the sand¬ 
banks: while* gazing across the bed of 
the stream, which is here about half a mile 
wide (although, at the time, the water was 
not more than 200 yards across), a solitary 
sepoy made his appearance from the jungle, 
oil the JJepaul side, and precipitately retired. 
The traces of the begum* s camp, and of the 
position from whence her gun* bad fired on 
the cavalry, were yet visible; but no enemy 
remained* 

On the morning of the 7th of January, 
Meh u mile Ilousei u , t he n aw ab o f Fu rru c k a * 
bad, and several chiefs of minor importance, 
came across the Raptee, from the rebel 
camp in the Tend, and surrendered them¬ 
selves to the English picket at the ford. 
The rmwah and his friends were accom- 
panied by about 200 armed men, who laid 
down their swords and fire-arms as soon as 
they stepped from the river. The chiefs 
came over on elephants and m palkees, anti 
they were followed into the head*quartos* 
camp by u crowd of natives from the bazaar, 
and soldiers off duty. They were first cou- 
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ducted by the guard to the tent of Major 
Barrow, and the case of the nawab of Fur- 
ruckabad Was the first takes into cojtsidera- 
tio n* a H i s c ase was p ec iiriar. 3 u aceord an co 
with the information laid before it, find trio 
general belief at the time, the government: 
of India, in the preceding April, had ex¬ 
cluded the nawrib from the benefits and 
rewards offered to the captor of the Nana, 
m one who was almost as guilty as that great 
criminal, on account of his ordering the 
massacre of women and children at Futte- 
ghur, the military station of Furruckabath* 
A price of £1 0,000 was set on his head ; 
and} he was expressly shut out, by proclama¬ 
tion, from all favour and amnesty. There 
were, indeed, people who said at the time 
that the uawab had nothing to do with the 
massacre, and that he tried in vain to pre¬ 
vent it. Two Christian ladies, who had 
known the nawah in former times, and 
were received into his zenana on the out¬ 
break, declared he was innocent; and their 
testimony was partly corroborated: but 
peculiar circumstances occurred to invali¬ 
date the testimony of those ladies, and the 
bail upon him remained. That the nawab 
went off with the rebels was, however, nofo- 
Vions, and his exemption from amnesty was 
equally well known. In person he was 
represented as a small delicately-framed 
man, with feminine hands and feet; and 
his features, of a true Oriental type, were 
regular—-rather Jewish in character; but 
his eyes fine, though somewhat dull. lie 
was handsomely dressed in a rich green- 
■ And-gold turban, a black velvet sfcrcoat 
lined with fur, and silk trousers; and his 
manners were perfectly quiet ami becoming. 
iTcTwaa tokl to take a chair, 
rowVteivt; and the commissioner then ex¬ 
plained to him that he was to be sent a 
prisoner to Fur ruckabad, to take his trial 
for murder. “To kill men in war is fair, 
nawab ; but no one ought to murder defence¬ 
less women and children, no matter what 
the excuse, in war or peace.”—* M The com¬ 
missioner says truly: if I have done so, let 
me suffer/*—" You*know that you are con¬ 
sidered guilty of the massacre at Futte- 
ghur "—" il Yes; the best proof I can give 
that I do not consider myself guilty is, that 
I come here to take my trial, though you 
have already pronounced me guilty, and I 
have to prove my innocence / 1, — C( I li^peyop 
can do so/ J <— <f My trust is that 1 may, 
though it is difficult/* In the course of 


* Sec yoL 1., p* 330. 
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conversation ho said lie had brought in all 
hi* family ; and he was allowed to send a 
certain number of his own followers with 
them to Furmcknbadj where they would 
fiiul Kis palace and houses in ruins. He 
was asked w hether he would prefer a guard 
of European or of natives. He replied, 
i u natives and the:), as if anxious to ex; 
pT^in his reasons, added, “ But wliidbaver 
you please; I only said natives because they 
would understand bettor, for I do not speak 
I English wel)y J With his retinue were four 
or five elephants, which he handed over to 
the British* Among them was General 
"W heeler'* sporting 'elephant, and Mahout, 
who had been going about with the rebels 
i Em* since the Gawnpare massacre. The 
man could tell little about the actual mur¬ 
ders, for he was not near the place when 
they were perpetrated; but he declared that 
i the mwab had been several times prevented 
coming over by the sepoys, who watched him 
closely, and who had tin eat cued to kill him 
repeatedly* A guard of the rifle brigade 
was marched up to the tent to guard the 
uawab; but as Colonel Christie was starting 
next day with the 80th for Cawnpore, it 
was resolved to send the prisoner clown with 
the force, to which sumo native infantry 
were added as a special escort. On the 
uawab’s right, in the tent, was seated Me- 
, him die Hoosein, the old opponent of Gen¬ 
eral Franks, and recently, on more than one 
, occasion, the beaten foe of Sir Hope Grant* 
He was a fine, tall, portly man, with a very 
agreeable fact, much more open and manly 
than the naw&iys. On Lis right sat Hijum- 
moab Hoosem, talookdar of But ha mow; 
Uad then round the table, in front of the 
commissioner, io order, Meer Dost Ali, uncle 
of M.ehuudie Hooseui; G-holnvn Moose in, 
brother of the rebel; Meer Bundee Tloowein, 
tehseeldar of Ilu^mnpore; Shock Ali Ma- 
, homed, tehseeklar et Pertubghur, and Meer 
lieasut Ah—all rebel chiefs of Glide, van¬ 
quished, owning themselves beaten, and 
seeking pardon. If, when weak, the British 
* punished severely and fearlessly, now that 
j l ^y were strong they were element and 
| generous: and thus all those rebels were per- 
i milted to return to their homes—-one with 
fifty, another with forty-five, another with 
fifty followers, to guard their families and 
their property; no questions were asked 
them; and their written papers were given 
to them on the spot—the only condition 
being, that they should repair to Mr. Martin, 
at Lucknow, where their followers were to 
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be disarmed, mid they would learn the 
terms on which ;hey were to live in Oude 
for the futurc. Maim Slug understood this 
policy perfectly, for he said— ff When the 
British were few, and fighting for their lives, 
they bad to kill and hang every one, and to 
forgive no offender ; now the clay is theirs, 
they can pardor without any one saying 
they arc afraidF Marm Smg's approbation 
of any policy was doubtful praise; but the 
remark showed he appreciated the argu¬ 
ments of a large parly m irnlia as to the 
conduct of the English in a great crisis* 

Mehmulic lioosem wfescollector of Saloiie 
under the Oude dynasty. When Oude was 
annexed lie was relieved from his charge by 
Major Barrow; and when the mutiny took 
place, he reoccupied the post which, perforce, 
the commissioner was obliged to abandon; 
and, "now/* said he, "you are here to 
relieve me again. 1 " He spoke frankly and 
freely; and it appeared that kis numbers j 
had never readied the strength attributed I 
to him in despatches* 

These men, who had come in upon an j 
Errand so fraught with serious consequences ! 
to themselves, were all well and even richly 
dressed, and sat at their iase as if they had 
been among their best friends* flora the 
commissioner's tent the chiefs proceeded to 
Lord Clyde 3 s, with the exception of the 
nawab, who, as a prisoner, remained with 
Lieutenant-corn nei Crealock, nml eon versed 
with that officer while he was sitting for a 
pencil sketch, which was very successful, 
Lord Clyde invited the chief/to »it down, 
and expressed his gratification at seeing 
them, and his hope that they would settle 
down and become good subjects of the 
Queen* u I have been fifty years a soldier/* 
he said, f£ and 1 have seen enough of war to | 
rejoice when it is at cm end/* " Say to the 
Lord Sahib that I was twenty-five years in 
the service of the king of Qqdc/’ replied 
Mehuudie Hoosem ; evidently implying that 
he could not, as a man of honour, help 
fighting in the cause of one he had served 
so long. They took tlieir leave, after a 
short interview, and were permitted to travel 
as they pleased to Lucknow*; most of them, i 
however, preferring to accompany the co¬ 
lumn * Meh u o die H o ode in rep cj r te d t h at t he re 
were 20,000 sepoys and 1,200 sowars, with 
200 elephants, in Nepaul, The next evening, 
the 80th regiment and 24th Putijabces com¬ 
menced tlieir march from the head-quarters* 
camp tor Cawnporte, taking with them, as a 
state prisoner, the nawab of Famickabad. 
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As there were no longer any rebel forces 
m Oude worthy the name of tie army, the 
military operations in that country may be 
said to have ceased with the affair on the 
Raptee. On the 7th of January, the com¬ 
mander-in-chief issued instructions for the 
security of f he passed aud gorge of that river, 
to prevent the return of the fugitives from 
the Nepauksc territory; and thus reported 
the result of the campaign , 

To his B&ra'lmey ihe Viscount Canning^ 
Vicennj aud G over nor-geneouiL 

" Hciid-qiiftH'firSj Camp on the Raptor 
7th January, 1859. 

" My Lord,—When I lust had the honour 
to address your excellency <m the progress 
of the campaign in Dude, on the 25th of 
November, 1858, I reported Mint the first 
half of it tmd been brought to a conclusion, 
the rebels haying been for the most part 
driven across the Gogra, with the exception 
of the Scetapore district, which stretches 
from the border of Rohikmnd to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lucknow. 

“It Is now my pleading'duty further to 
report to your excellency that the campaign 
is at an end, that there is no longer even 
the vestige of rebellion in the province of 
Onde, and that: the last remnant of the 
mutineers and insurgents has been hope¬ 
lessly driven across the mountains which 
form the barrier between the kingdom of 
Nepaul and her majesty*** empire of Ilin- 
dostam These results have been attained 
by following the course of action first in¬ 
itiated in the month of July, when the! 
campaign of Oude for the reduction of the 
country really commenced—viz., by not; 
committing the troops to a forward move- 
meat until X should be ready to support it 
cm every side, and so to convert a march 
into a thorough process of occupation, as 
was done m the Doab last year, after the 
battle of Oawnpore. 

“Due preparation once made, the troops 
have always been instantly thrown forward, 
in spi t e of every difli eulty of scason, ai»d 
their work rendered permanent Hence it 
arose that the campaigns m Behar, Gomck- 
pore, and Oude, have been always treated as 
a whole, and I have in great measure eon- 
tinned to trust to my own judgment, to fix 
the date when decisive operations should 
commence in each territory, with due regard 
to the general plan, from the great outline 
and features of which a departure has not 
at any time been permitted. 


w It is with no ordinary feelings of satis- 
factiem nnd cf thankfulness to the officers 
and soldiers of the anny, who have dis¬ 
played such unwearied constancy, perse¬ 
verance, and fortitude hi giving execution 
to my orders, that I have it consequently 
in my pov or to announce to your excel¬ 
lency. that on the 1st of January, the last 
day of clemency permitted under the pro¬ 
clamation of her gracious majesty the 
Queen, it was reported to me, by the special 
commissioner attached to my camp ia a 
civil capacity, that the law and civil ad¬ 
ministration has been re-established in 
every district in Oude, similar reports 
having been made respecting Gorupkpore 
and Bi bar o few weeks previously.. 

“On the 3Ht of December, 1858, the 
rebels wore engaged for the Inst time by 
me, as a military body in Oude, and driven 
across the border. The force actually with 
me is encamped close to it. The begum* 
with her immediate followers, having been 
as yet deaf to the offers of her majesty's 
clemency, has sought an asylum in Nepaiii; 
while nearly every chief or falookdav, I 
may my almost w ithout an exception, whoso 
hands have not been imbrued in murder, 
has surrendered, and ia now in the course 
of making an amicable arrangement with 
the chief commissioner of Oude. 

“ The disarmament of the people, and 
the disipantlmg of the forts of the country, 
have proceeded rapidly under the protec¬ 
tion of the? columns and garrisons left in 
different ports of the province, as the general 
advance of the long line pressed further 
onwards, until at length it was arrested by 
the mountains of Nepaul, the frontier of 
her majesty^ ally. Many hundred guns, 
and abent 1150,000 arms of different de¬ 
scription, have been collected in Oude, and 
more than* 300 forts have been destroyed, 

A considerable number of the mutineers 
have surrendered and been allowed to retire 
to their homes, and the population of the 
country is settling down in all directions in 
the must satisfactory manner. 

“I now present to your excellency a 
slight sketch of the military movement a of 
the last six weeks. It will be in the recol¬ 
lection of your excellency, that a few hours 
after the evacuation of Sbuukerporcx on the 
Ifith of No vena her, 1858, by Bainie Madhoo, 
the force which had been concentrated for 
the reduction of that place was broken up ; 
Brigadier Taylor, C.B., XLM/s 79th high¬ 
landers, having been sent with a strong 
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brigade of all arms to Fyzabad, with orders 
to Cross the Gogra at that point. Sir Hope 
Grant had beiu ordered to march in a 
direct line to the Goo in tee. Leaving his 
force tinder Brigadier Hors ford, C.B., rifle 
brigade* to reduce the country stretching 
from SuJtanpore to Lucknow, Sir H, Grant 
repaired with the head-quarter a of UodHon-s 
horse to Fyzabad, according to instruction, 
to take charge of the first tran s-Gog rn 
movement* He was desired to assume 
command of the troops in the Goruckpore 
district* under Brigadier K qw croft, Bengal 
native infantry, and to combine them with 
the troops at Fyjsabad, for the purpose of 
commencing the clearance of the tram- 
Gogra district* arrangements being nt the 
same trine mads to support the movement 
from Lucknow and the various posts held 
between that city and Fyzabad. In the 
meantime an excellent bridge had been 
completed at the latter place by Lieutenant- 
colonel Nicholson* royal engineers. Sir 
Hope Grant gave effect to his instructions 
iu his usual brilliant manner—crossed the 
Gogra on the 35th of November* and en¬ 
gaged a large body of insurgents under the 
rajah of Gouda and Mehimdie Hoosciu, 
taking six guns* and utterly routing the 
enemy* with but small loss to himself* 
Goiuk was then occupied by Sir Hope 
Grant, and Brigadier Rower oft was gradually 
pushed forward across the Rnptee to Heer, 
in the Goruckpore district; this latter 
movement driving the rebels, who had so 
Jong annoyed the western frontier of that 
district, into Toolseypore, in Oiule, to the 
north of the Rupee. 

ft It had now become meessary for Sir 
Hope Grant to stop his forward movement 
until the advance along the line had been 
matle, otherwise* that which we moat dreaded 
might probably have, taken place* and the 
rebels* passing'round his right flank under 
the mountains, might have invaded Tirhoot 
and Behai*. He was accordingly warned to 
use the greatest care to prevent such a 
catastrophe!, and to confine himself to that 
duty for the present hi the meantime 
the other brigades of the army had not 
been idle* After the fight of’ Dhoondia 
Kern* I moved, by forced marches, to Luck* 
now with the troops. Another brigade, 
broken up in the Roy Bareilly district^fur¬ 
nished movable columns* which respectively 
under Lieutenant-colonel Gordon, royal 
artillery, and litfeutetiaut^colouel Carmi¬ 
chael, ILM/s 32 nd regiment, pursued 
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1 Bainie Madhoo to the hanks of the Gogra, 
Lieuienant-cokmel Carmichael taking up 
, the running, ns it were, from Lieutenant- 
1 colonel Gordon. 

" While Liciitcnant-colond Carmichael 
was in pursuit. Brigadier Horsfbrd inter¬ 
cepted Ramie Mndhoo, who, flying in con- 
fusion, was driven with his followers across 
the tioointee, by Brigadier Hors ford’a 
cavalry* mid horse artillery, under Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Sir William Russell, Bart., 
7th hussars. A ll these officers distinguished 
themselves by the decision and celerity of 
their movements. Finding, on my arrival 
nt Lucknow on the 28th of November, that 
l should be obliged to stop there a few 
days to make certain arrangements, and to 
meet the demands of the correspondence of 
the army, the brigade which had latterly 
accompanied me was not allowed to bait, 
but urns pushed on at once under Brigadier 
Eveieigh, O.B.* H.M/s 20th foot, to assist 
in the reduction of the Seetapore district, 
On the 2nd of December, Brigadier Eveieigh 
occupied the fort of Oomerinh, after a sharp 
resistance; he remained there for three 
days, engaged in levelling it to the ground. 
This fort, owing to its position, bad hitherto 
barred the north-west mad from Lucknow, 
and had been for a long time a source of 
much inconvenience. Brigadier Htmford, 
having completed his prescribed duty on 
the right bank pf the Goomtcc, had no w 
id arched through Lucknow. Another bri¬ 
gade, formed under Brigadier Purnell, 
CB., H.M/s 90th light infantry, at Nuwab- 
gauge Earahtuikee, was joined to him. 

“ I loft Lucknow on the 5th of Decem¬ 
ber, and reached lieyram Glint, with Briga¬ 
dier IIorsfor<Bs brigade, on the next day. 

I found Bamie Madhooks followers, who 
had retreated before Lieutcnant-colonel 
Carmichael, still lingering on the opposite 
side of the vWisv. Sir Hope Grant having 
been previously ordered to occupy Secrora 
in their rear, they quickly disap pea re cl, and 
retreated northwards as soon as they became 
aware of hh march from Gouda to that 
place, 

"It appeared to me unavailing to delay 
the campaign during the tedious process of 
collecting boats and materials to bridge the 
Gogra, Leaving, therefore, Brigadier Pur- 
ndi with his brigade to effect that purpose, 

I marched at the rate of twenty miles a 
day to Fyzabad, crossed the Gogra at that 
place, and thence proceeded, in v wo marches, 
to Secrora, followed by Colonel Christie, 
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80th foot, with a detail of troops. 
Sir Hope Grant waited to receive roe at 
Serrora by appointment* while his troops 
had been already pushed on one march on 
their way to Bui ram pore* on the Rap tea* 
u The major-general was now instructed 
to commence hh movement immediately 
on Tool sey pore* by causing Brigadier How- 
croft to bring forward his right shoulder* 
and invade the Too]scypore territory from 
the north-west corner of Goruckpore, A 
strong post was also formed at Simms, to 
ward off the chance of the brigadier's ad¬ 
vance being turned to the eastward. Bala 
Ran was reported to hold TooWypore in 
considerable strength. I then marched 
forward to Bareifceh with Brigadier Here¬ 
ford, the begum and her forces retiring 
from Boonadee, and the Nana from Bardtch, 
as I moved on. At the same time Briga¬ 
dier Bveleigh* who had been directed on 
Fyzabad* was ordered to take post at Gonda* 
to form a reserve to the columns moving 
northward to settle the country and level 
the fort. Brigadier Purnell was desired to 
assist in the guard of the Gogra to the 
north-west; one of his regiments* H.M/s 
23rd fusil iera 3 marching up the small 
Doab, between the Ohowka and Surjoo, to 
Mullapore* with two guns ami a detach¬ 
ment of irregular cavalry. In the same 
manner Brigadier Troupe (Bengal native 
infantry)* who, after the fall of Biswa* had 
taken post at Jehangimbad on the Chowka* 
was ordered to throw H.M.'s (50th* rifles* 
with two guns and a detachment of cavalry, 
across that stream* ami to extend the re¬ 
mainder of his force to the loft* 

u The various forces at Mohomdee, Shah- 
jehanpore* Phibiblieet* Mad ho* Tend a* 
&c,* on the Rohilcuurl frontier, were put 
well on the alert, so that no resource might 
he left to the rebel forces but to surrender 
or to ttke to the bids of Mepauh To cause 
this pressure to be still mors felt before 
the Inst advance whs made, Colonel Christie 
was detached from Bareiteh* and ordered to 
inarch up the left bank of the Snrjoo to 
Durmapore. He left Bn reitch on the 21st* 
the movement of the various columns 
having been delayed by rain for some clays, 
** On the 23rd I left Bareiteh* passed 
Nan para h on the 36th* and after marching 
twenty miles in the day, attacked a con¬ 
siderable body of rebels at Burguddiah. 
Their left flank was turned* They fled after 
making a slight resistance* and were pur¬ 
sued until nightfall* leaving their guns in 


our hands. On the 27th the force marched 
on the fort of Mujidinh* This place was 
taken after three hours of vertical fire from 
two mortars, and a cannonade from ait 
18-po^fider and an 8-inch how.tzerj the 
infantry being carefully laid out to com¬ 
mand the enemy'*: embrasures and parapets. 

il I have much satisfaction in dwelling 
on the manner in winch this fort was cap¬ 
tured* with a very trifling amount of Joss to 
the troops engaged. The chief engineer, 
Colonel Harness* royal engineers* has re¬ 
ported it to he one of tire strongest, as 
respects artificial defences* that he had seen 
hi India. But* like all others, it was with¬ 
out bomb-proof cover, and* consequently, 
fell easily into our hands, after a few hours 
of well-directed fire. Aa your lordship h 
aware, every brigade has been carefully 
provided throughout the war, since the fnU 
of Lucknow, with heavy guns* to ensure 1 
similar results in the attack of the forts of 
Dude* The following detail of troops were-! 
at army head-quarters —F troop royal 
horse artillery, half a heavy field battery 
royal artillery, 23rd company royal engi¬ 
neers, head-quarters and 150 sabres (earabi- 
niers), 7th (Queen's own) hussars, squadron 
of 6th Madras light cavalry* head-quarters 
and eight companies of II.M/a 20th regi¬ 
ment, 2nd battalion rifle brigade* 1st Be- 
looch battalion, detachment of Glide pdk-e; 1 
joined* on the evening of that lay* by the 
1st Punjab cavalry* 

l( On the 29th* the troops returned to 
Nnnporah, and made a forced march on the 
night of the 80th to the vicinity of Bmikee, 
where the enemy had loitered under the 
Nana* He was surprised and attacked with 
great vigour, driven through a jungle which 
f 10 attempted to defend, and, finally, into 
and across the Rap tee, the 7th hussars 
entering that river with the fugitives. On j 
this occasion* the troops distinguished 
themselves, more particularly the 2nd hut- j 
talien rifle brigade under Colonel Hill, ami : 
the 7th hussars, under Lieutenant-colonel 
Sir William Russell* I have to deplore the 
Um of Major Horne* 7th hussars* who was 
d ro w ned in the w at er s of the Rap tee * He 
had the left wing of the regiment* Cap- 
tat\i Stilted, who led the 1 st sq n adrori* was 
rescued with great difficulty from a similar 
fate. The next <k\y it was reported that' nil 
the bodies of rebels which had been retreat¬ 
ing before us from the day of our arrival at 
Beyram Ghat, had either surrendered or 
passed the Nepaul frontier* In these 
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assistance which I have constantly received 
from Major-general Sir W. Mansfield, 
K.C.B*, the chief of the staff As it seems 
probable that active operations will now 
cease, I have the greatest pleasure in seiz¬ 
ing the opportunity of recording my grateful 
sense of what I owe to this officer, and of 
recommending him in the strongest possible 
manner for the favourable consideration of 
your excellency. Sir TV* Mansfield executed 
all the details of the Various operations 
which I had thought it advisable to order, 
with the greatest ability, and showed the 
ro ost itui we a r ied dili ge n ee i n di re otin g, ns 
was necessary, the simultaneous movements 
| of so many bodies of troops scattered often 
in small detachments over a very great 
; extent of country, and his care and atten¬ 
tion have in a great measure tended to 
bring about the very rapid arid favourable 
results which have been obtained, and the 
course of which has been already related* 
The officers who have more particularly 
worked under the chief of the staff during 
J the last year, ns regards the execution of 
j their various offices in respect of the war, 
are Major Norman, deputy-a^Utant-gene- 
ral of the army; Lieu ternm t-ed mid Mac- 
pherson, officiating quarternnstor-general 
of the urmy; and Captain All good, assis¬ 
tant-quartermaster-general, The merits of 
Major Norman arc well known to your 
excellency, and he has con tinned to deserve 
my highest approbation* Colonel Mac- 
pherson has always performed his duty to 
tttv satisfaction, and he has found a verv 
able and industrious assistant in Captain 
Allgood. The hitter bus been with me 
from the time I first took the field in 1857. 

] hav$ the honour to recommend these 
three officers to your cxcellency J » favourable 
notice. 

K It remains for me to aolicit your excel* 
lenc) r, 3 protection to the officers of my 
Pfmmid and of that of Sir William 

Mansfield. I am under real obligation to 
my military secretary. Colonel Sterling, 
IkB., who has ever been employed in the 
most, confidential aud important manner, 
throughout the transactions of the past 
year, to my entire satisfaction. 

ff The other officers alluded to have per¬ 
formed their duties in the most careful, 
intelligent, and active manner. They are 
aa followsLieutenant-colon cl Metcalfe, 
4th Europeans, Persian interpreter* Cap¬ 
tain Alison, JrLM/s 19th foot. Lieutenant 
Hon* 3. & Dormer, H.M/s I3th light 


infantry, A.D.C. to mvself. Lieut emrnf- 
colonel Orealoek, H.M/*90tjb light iulau- 
try, deputy- assistaiiLadjutant-genoral to the 
chief of tlie staff* Lieutenant Hood , li. 

53rd regiment, A.D.C, Captain Viscount 
Dai a ga n, Goldstramn guards, acting A.D.C. 
—1 Lave the honour to be, my lord, with 
the greatest respect, your excellency^ vtw 
obedient, humble servant,—C lyde, 

u General CommadSer-iii-Chief*^ 


List of Endomres to the Despatch of ike 
Rut hi Honourable the Commander-hu Chief 
dated 7 ih Januartj 9 1859* 

! (i 1. Casualty return of troops engaged 
under the orders of the commander-in- 
chief, on the 26th and 27th of December, 
1858, (It shows thirteen wounded}* 
r '2* Casualty return of troops engaged 
under the orders of the commander-in- 
chief, on the 3lst of December, 1858. 
(One officer, Major F* W. Home, drowned * 
two men killed, and seven wounded). 

11cturn of ordnance captured from 
the enemy on the 26th, 27th, aud 31 st of 
December, 1858. (Eighteeu pieces). 

< f 4. Copy of casualty return of the troops 
under BrigadierEveleigh,C B , atOomeriah, 
2nd December, 1858* (Eighteen Euro¬ 
peans and two natives wounded). 

u 5- Copy of return of casualtic s of the 
troops under Colonel S, T, Christie, iu 
ae t i on at B us si u g p o r e, on th e - 23 rd o f Do - 
cember, 1858. (One native officer killed, 
one European officer wounded, aud one 
native officer and two men wounded), 
tr 6. Copy of casualty return of troops 
under Brigadier Kowcroft, C B#, iu action 
at TooDeypore, on the 23rd of December, 
1858. (Six killed and eighteeu wenmded}* 
u 7. Copy of return of casualties in the 
cavalry brigade at Kumbda Koto, ou the 
4th of January. 185'.k (Three wounded). 

fe 8. Copy of retun: oi ordnance captured 
b v the force under Major-gen oral Sir j* 
Hope Grant, K.C,B*, on the 4th of Jan¬ 
uary, 1859* (Fifteen pieces). 

" J. II. W. Noemak, Major, 

€i Deputy Adjutant-general of the Army, 17 
Tho above important despatch was gn- 
ssetied with the following notification of the 
Indian government:— 

lt His excellency the governor-general 
directs the publication of the subjoined des¬ 
patch from his excellency the commands 
iit*ehief. Iu it Lord Clyde announces that 
the campaign iu which the troops under 
hU immediate command have been engaged, 
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is dosed, and that rebellion no longer | the officers attached to it, hare done their 
exists in Oude* j duty,—It. J, II. Bui or, M^jor-gen feral, 

*The governor-general seizes the earliest 1 “ See* to the Gov* uf ludk, Mil* Dq>*, 


opportunity of tendering his warmest thanks 
to the commander-in-chiof, and to the 
noble army which he leads, for their accom¬ 
pli slmient of this good work* By a large 
and complete scheme of combined Opera¬ 
tions, laid down carefully, and carried out 
inflexibly ami irresistibly, this happy result 
lias been achieved without a single check, 


with the Governor-general,^ 

At an early hour of the morning of the 
8th of January, the camp of the conv 
njander-m-ebief was struck while it was 
yet dark; and, as the dawn approached, a 
thick dense fog encompassed the force as m 
an impenetrable cloud. Nevertheless, Lord 
Clyde, with the cambimers, a party of 


and with no needless waste of life. The] HM&m *s horse, awing of the Belooefiees, 
authority of the British government hits LeunoX'S company of sappers, ILM/s 20th 

regiment, and Eraser's troop of royal nr- 


been asserted mercifully in Oude ; but it is 
now established, and made manifest to all, 
and from this day it shall be maintained in 
unassailable strength, 

* f The governor-general desires to record 
his special acknowledgments to Major- 
general Sir Hope Grant, ICC* Ik, and to 
Major-general Sir William Mansfield, 
KbC.B. for the new services rendered by 
those distinguished officers in this cam¬ 
paign, Hie lordship also desires to thank 
the officers who have commanded brigades, 
and the regimental commanders of the 
army of Glide, for the complete success to 
which, each in his part, they have cou- 
tributed. The best acknowledgments of the 
goveruor-gmeral are doe to Major Norm an, 
Lieutenant-colonel Msicpherson, Captain 
Ailgoodj and the officers of the army, staff, 
and to Colonel Sterling, C.B*, and the 
personal staff at head-quarters, for the 


tillery, set forward on his homeward march* 
As the baggage bad to defile through the 
narrow path cut in the jungle, on the 
advance of the troops the first march was 
short, and they encamped about four miles 
south of Baukee, the scene of the affair 
with the enemy on tile 28th of December. 
On the following morning the march was 
resumed before daybreak; and w t in the 
course of the day, the route took it within n 
few miles of Chord ah—for several months 
the residence uf Nmia Kao (Nana Sahib}— 
the eoxnmander-ht-climf left his dhooly, ami, 

mounting an elephant, proceeded with bis 
staff to visit the fort, which was found to bo 
of considerable' strength, and well sheltered 
on three aides by a belt of jungle j but as it 
was situated in a wide lord plain, and the 
jungle was not broad, and therefore afforded 
no sure protection, the Nana, as the ^torm 

efficient assistance which they have given of war approached his lair, abandoned it for 
to the commandcr-in-chief j a more favourable position, from whence to 

"The governor-general well knows the! ensure a safe retreat, and fell back 
value to be attached to the judgment, 1 


temper, and energy of the chief comm is 
sinner of Gude, and thoroughly appreciates 
the importance of the co-operation which 
the com m an der- in-chi of and the army have 
received from hinu Mia Ion? ship emphati¬ 
cally thank* Mr* Montgomery for his admi¬ 
rable service to the state as the head of the 
local government in Oudc. The difficult 
functions entrusted to Major Barrow, GB,, 
special commissioner in the commander-in* 
chief’s camp, and to Major Bruce, C.B,, 
superintendent of police in Qude, have 
throughout the campaign been discharged 
judiciously mid successfully, and with a 
zeni which cads far the governor-generaFs 
special acknowledgments* 

u It will bo very gratifying to the gover¬ 
nor-general to bring to the notice of the 
Queen's government, the exemplary manner 
in which the <Juoen J s army in Qndq and 
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Burguddtab, from whence it wns after¬ 
wards ascertained he escaped into NepnuL 
Clmrdah had been deserted, nothing being 
found alive within it hut one wounded 
bullock. About 11 o'clock the column 
halted at Nan pa mli for a short time, and 
thence resuming the march, pitched their 
tents at KootalVah, seventeen and a-half 
miles from the starting-point in the morn¬ 
ing; and so, on and on, until Lucknow was 
again reached. 

In the amusing description of incidents 
which varied the progress of the war, us fur¬ 
nished by the Times' correspond ent (Mr. 
Russell}, we are told, in reference to tbe 
march of the 9th of January, that— 1 "The 
evening before* just at dusk, a large hear 
ambled out on the plain close to our camp, 
in front of some officer* who had been beat¬ 
ing tbe adjoining wood for game* Captain 
Bradford fired at him with bis revolving rifle, 
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and the second shot struck Bruin, who 
stood on Iris hind legs, ami made a demon¬ 
stration of assault; but seeing several 
sportsmen coming up cagerlhe thought 
it hotter to bear the ills lie had, than fly to 
others which he knew not of, and so ambled 
off and matte his exit growling. Tigers’ 
tracks were visible all round our camp; and 
though they did not, as at Nanparab, 
interfere with our postal arrangements, 
they, conjointly with the rumours of lurking 
sepoys, prevented that free excursive in¬ 
vestigation of the jungles which would 
otherwise, no doubt, have been effected. 
When we left, a large expedition, with 
heaters anti elephants, was being organised; 
hut it takes time to make proper preparations 
for a hunt; aiid in such a volatile column as 
oun«, there is little time for aught but 
eating, sleeping, and marching. As the 
cam] animals go out to graze—thousands of 
camels, elephants, ponies, buffaloes, and 
bullocks, for many miles round the camp— 
the wild deuizens of the forest are frightened, 
and go off to great distances, where it is 
necessary to track and mark them down 
before a party can start with any chance of 
success. The day we arrived on the Ilaptee, 

I saw two huge wolves close at hand in the 
thick grass by the river* to-day two were 
seen within a hundred yards of the head of 
the column; and herds of antelope and 
spotted deer, rise up and flee away from our 
videttes and flankers, to the despair of the 
sportsmen, who must keep with their men 
on the line of march. As to the flocks of 
wild geese, ducks, and teal—the wonderful 
long-legged, long-necked waders—cranes, 
black and white; plover, snipe, quail of 
many sizes, colours, and varieties, which are 
scon in the early morning, or the course of a 
march, no place I have ever visited, except 
the Steppe of Southern Russia, can afford 
such abundance and diversity of species as 
those northern plains of Otlde. The thickets | 
arc haunted by peacocks and peahens, and 
by the beautiful jungle fowl, the original 
stock of our own dear chanticleer and dame 
partiet In the long coarse grass nibble 
and gambol hares, much persecuted by 
falcons and silver foxes* In the same 
haunts are the beautiful black partridge, 
and his less eatable gray congener. Fly¬ 
catchers, from the lively, audacious, and 
gallant king-crow, down to a tiny little 
green fellow, with a yellow foraging’cap, 
not bigger than a wren, flit over the fields 
in all directions. The. air is filled with Che 
yol. ir, 4 d 


screams of green paroquets, which flash m 
broad streams of colour, and in hundreds at 
a time, from tope to tope, helped wdl by 
the never-ceasing chorus of the animated 
impudent minas. The large blue juy is 
common, and tamer, as v ell m more bril¬ 
liant, than the keeper's enemy in England, 
Shrike* are common on every wild hedge— 
the largo gray—the small brown butcher¬ 
bird, with a white streak over the eye, 
and white head, and two sombre-coloured 
varieties of larger size. The titmouse is 
boring away amid every thatched roof, but 
none of the varieties resemble our English 
friends. Over every large jeel hover fialr- 
hawks, mews, and large kingfishers, which 
dart down right under water, after a flutter¬ 
ing pause twenty or thirty feet above the 
surface of the water. On every side them 
is life enshrined in forms strange and beau¬ 
tiful ; hut it can only be described by the 
scientific naturalist who can devote mom 
time to hia subject than, he could find at 
the head of a column marching twenty 
miles a-day. ,J 

Again, adverting more immediately to 
the column itself, he teays — u I can com¬ 
pare a column on the march to nothing 
bandy to my mind, except a block of 
omnibuses in Fleet-street, when the foot¬ 
paths are thronged with foot-passengers, and 
the interstices of the larger vehicles grouted 
in with Hansoms and cabs. The column 
is but a small, compact, orderly body r but 
on each side of it, and behind it miles back, 
are elephants, camels, and horses enough 
for the grand army. A hundred and sixty 
elephants make a great show. Tbe monster, 
however, costs for his keep only 2s. a-day, 
A camel costs from 16a. to 20s. a-montli, 
and carries about 400 3bs. The load of an 
elephant varies with Ills size from 1,000 lbs. 
to 1,600 lbs. He is generally used to carry 
tents and stores, and to draw heavy guns ; 
but he is largely used by the officers' ser¬ 
vants as a means of conveyance; ami six, 
seven, and even eight bearers, khilmutgurs, 
and chuprassics, may be seen seated cm the 
pad, and sixty or seventy elephants may be 
scon heaped up with light-coloured groups 
of Madraiaees and Bengalese, towering 
over the cates, and moving steadily along 
the flanks of the march. A most quaint 
and peculiar animal is the tattoo, or native 
pony. He is not aa large as the smallest 
of English donkeys {Indian asses are about 
the size of a new-born calf, only they are 
not so long in the legs); his hind legs arc 
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generally distorted by premature and over, 
loading; lie is often short of the usual 
allowance of eyes or ears, and is altogether 
a most miserable, mangy, starved, and 
worthless-looting creature. Nevertheless, 
in love or war, he is animated by the highest 
spirit, and he is ready at nil times to engage 
the largest and fiercest horse iu battle, and 
neighs his addresses to the proudest mare 
from Arabia. There are hundreds and 
hundreds of them attached to the bazaar 
people. They carry the goods and families 
of the merchants, and all the followers of 
trades .and professions which may be found 
there. Officers bestride them on the route, 
and the sergeants of some regiments seem 
to be specially privileged to hire them as 
chargers while marching. The bazaar 
woman, seated on a pile of curious mer¬ 
chandise, with her legs projecting over his 
neck, a child, on her hip, and another in 
her arms, directs the course of the f tat' 
with her toes, and thinks nothing of giving 
a friend f a lift/ so that, at last, ait that may 
be seen of the quadruped are its wretched 
rag of a tail, its ragged legs, ami a dilapidated 
head, moving along under an enornmis 
heap of animated and inorganic matter. 
Next to the tats/ the most numerous 
animals are goats* The Indian goat is a 
clean, docile, handsome creature, abounding 
in kids and milk, There are probably 
1,000 or 1,600 of these animals in different 
flocks with our ramp, each flock belonging 
to a small milkman, whose 1 walk* is very 
extensive, averaging twenty rniies a-day. 
The agent* of the establishment aro women, 
who carry the milk along the march, or iu 
camp, in bright brass vessels, on their heads; 
and grateful to the thirsty private who has 
a few pice in his pocket, is the well-known 
cry of * Ini dood/ m was the announcement 
of ‘ fresh oysters 1 to the proprietor of the 
f Splendid Shilling/ Next to the goats and 
asses are indubitably the monkeys. Poor 
Jacko h to be seen on all sides in a state of 
durance vile, in chattering rage and in¬ 
dignation, riding on the top of a camel—old, 
young, and middle aged—shaved, and with 
clothes on their back, rugged as m naturel, 
tailed, tailless, grave, stupid, lively, running 
along on all-fours, or placidly sitting in 
a cart or dhooly. There are also pretty 
pets—antelopes, deer, and young xieilghye, 
which accompany us faithfully; and, of 
course, the subaltern lias his terrier, or his 
dog or dogs of some *ort or other, to which 
confidential attendants are attached 
570 
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dhoohes appropriated. Then there are the 
gnu bullocks and the bazaar hackeriesi 
drawn by oxen; and the spare oxen, the 
bhee sties' bullocks, and the butcher's sheep 
ami cattle. Then there are private stores. 
& regimental mess will older, perhaps, 100 
dozen of beer, 160 dozen of port and sherry, 
60 dozen of champagne at a time, not to 
mention groceries and stores of various 
sorts; and these move along with ns. Coolies 
may be seen carrying each a chair or a 
table, or a fowling-piece, or even a spare 
cap. What wonder, then, that there arc 
4,000 men hanging on the skirts of this 
column, who have no ostensible mode of 
life, who are not engaged in any known 
way in the bazaars—which, by the way, are 
very dirty collections of very dirty little 
tents, In which all sorts of thing# can he 
had for money—and who do not draw 
rations from the commissariat. Those 
natives to whom rations art issued, amount 
to about two-amUa-half to each fighting- 
man. Some officers have as many m forty 
servants in the field. Each has an attendant; 
sprite or two—possibly a wife, a child a 
mother, a father, who follow Ins daily for¬ 
tunes. There is a perfect chorus of camp- 
followers in a state of infancy; and studio9 
from the nude are afforded by little black 
imps toddling about the horses- feet, to any 
who may like to take them, What becomes 
of these generations when an army is broken 
up, is a question I have asked in vain. Sur¬ 
mises do not solve the problem; but I should 
say early education of this kind was not 
exactly a promising preparation for the 
more sober pursuits of trade and commerce, 
lu a fog, the melange is not agreeable; and 
I was heartily glad when I could see my 
way through elephants, camels, goats, tats, 
and babies this morning, and get a good 
gallop in front of the column/ 1 

Shortly after the return of Lord Clyde to 
Lucknow, and while slowly recovering from 
the injury sustained by his fall, arid the 
fatigue of the campaign - he learnt that: Jung 
Bdbadoor had issued a prodam alien, de¬ 
claring u that all murderers and rebels in 
arms who entered the No p an l territory were 
to he given up to the British government, 
and that all armed bodies would be utterly 
destroyed/' At the same time, Jung Ba¬ 
li ad oOr applied to the mmm an der- in- 
chief for assistance to reduce the rebels 
within his territories. Lord Clyde complied 
with the request, and dispatched orders 
to Brigadier Horsford, who lay at Bankee 
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with a company of Bengal artillery, H.M/s 
20th foot, 1st Sikh and 5 Ik Punjab in- 
fkritry, and the 1st Punjab cavalry, to cross 
the Itnptec and enter Nepaul, to aid the 
Jurtg Bahadoor in Ids friendly effort to 
expel or exterminate the enemies of the 
British government 

By tlus time nearly the whole territory 
of Oude was in the hands of the civil tui- 
ministration, ami its complete remgaihsa- 
fion was progressing favourably : to eiFect 
which, a settlement of the land on the Ze- 
mindmae .principle was gradually making 
its way, and appeared to be received with 
satisfaction by the people, who began to 
settle down quietly under the protection 
of the military police, which had been dis¬ 
tributed in their arranged positions over the 
country. There wag, consequently, no longer 
in Oude m enemy to contend with; and 
as the presence of a large force was there¬ 
fore unnecessary, the commander-in-chief 
issued orders for the reduction and distri¬ 
bution of the army, from a total of thirty- 
five regiments of infantry, eleven of cavalry, 
twenty-eight companies or troops of artil¬ 
lery, and five of sappers—to twenty regi¬ 
ments of foot, and eight of cavalry, seven¬ 
teen companies or troops of artillery, and 
three of sappers* Of tin; force which re¬ 
mained in Oude, the chief part was concen¬ 
trated at Luck now—* ’Consisting of Soady's 
and Mackemie'a companies of artillery; the 
1st reserve company 6th battalion Bengal 
artillery, and OJphert's company; the 24th 
company of royal engineers- 15th Punjab 
pioneers; 1st battalion 23rd fusiliers; 88th 
Cdimaugut rangers; 2nd battalion of the 
rifle brigade; 2nd dragoon guards, and 2nd 
Hudson's horse. 

Seet spore was garrisoned by Riddle- 
stone's E troop of the royal artillery; the 
4th company of the 4th battalion Bengal 
artillery; the 60th rifles; 1st battalion of 
ILM.'s 90th; the 69th Ghoorkas; mid the 
4th and 8th irregular cavalry: Goruck- 
pore being held by the 5th company 
VZlh battalion royal artillery, with battery ; 
TLM/s 13tli and 73rd, and Ikt horse: 
Fyzabad, bv the 5th company 3rd battalion 
«L L. field battery, royal artillery; HJVt/s 
34th, 54th, and 9th Punjab infantry, and 
the 1st Hudson's horse ; Roy Bareilly, by 
this 4th company No. 3 light field battery; 
H.M/s 38th and 42nd highlauders; 19th 
Punjab infantry, and 1st Sikh cavalry: 
Ghrweepore, by II.M/s 37th. 

Thus, Lucknow in the centre, Scetapore 




north-west, Fyzabad and Roy Bareilly east 
And south, constituted the chief garrisons uf 
Oude : but, lest the rebels, driven from 
Nepaul by the firm attitude of Jung Baha- 
floor, should again attempt to re-enter their 
old haunts m force, Brigadier 1 Hereford was 
to be maintained on the boarders of Nepaul 
with the 3rd company Bengal artillery, 
H.M.k 20th foot, 14 Sikh infantry, 5th 
Punjab infantry, and 1st Punjab cavalry; 
while H.M.'s 53rd remained on the frontier 
uea v To oisey p ore. 

Of the eleven companies or troops of 
artillery which left Oude, Fraser's I 
troop went to Meerut; Calvert's com¬ 
pany, to Benares; Le Messurier'a and 
Kaye's, to Allahabad; Smith's, to Futte- 
ghur; Money's, to tTmballah; Remington's, 
to Muttra; the 2nd company 3rd battalion, 
and the reserve company 5th battalion 
Bengal artillery, to Cawnpore; aud the A 
company of Madras artillery, to the Saugor 
districts. 

Of the infantry corps, H.M/s 64th, and 
3rd battalion rifle brigade, were sent to 
Agra; the Belooch battalion to Jhuntie; 
ILM.'s 1st battalion 6th foot, to Benares; 
ILM.'s 79 th highlanders, and Fcroaepore 
regiment, to the Punjab; H.M.'s 1st battu* 
lion 5th fusiliers, and 77th, to Allahabad; 
H.M/s 80th, to Cawnporc; 1st battalion 
8th foot, to Futteghur; 11, M/$ 97 th, to 
Bandit; 1st Bengal fusiliers, and 93rd high- 
landers, to the Hills at Dugskaie and 8u- 
bathoo; the Sirmoor battalion, to Dobra 
Boon ; and the Kuraaon battalion, to Ku* 
rnacm. The 7th hussars marched to Um- 
ballah ; the Gtb dragoon guards, to Agra and 
Muttra; the 9th lancer^, to Cawnpore, and j 
ultimately; to England. The Bengal suppers 
proceeded to Roorkce; the Madras eappews, 
to Banda, Jones's, Hagart's, Pinckney's, 
Evcleigh's, Taylor's, Troupe's, and Purnell's 
brigades, were broken up; Barkers, Hora- 
ford's, Roweroft's, and Walpole's, remained; 
and Maude's battery received orders for I 
England. And so ended the campaign ia i 
Oude. 

Even amongst the most critically disposed, 
it was felt that it would be absurd and 
unjust to deny, that both the progress and 
result of the campaign were most creditable, 
as well on the part of the chief commissioner i 
as of Lord Clyde, It was but on the Isf 
of November that active operations in Oude 
coukl be said to have commenced; aud 
at that time the cities of Lucknow and 
Fyzabad were the only two positions of 
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importance in the hands of the British* 
The country between those two points was, it 
is true, comparatively quiet; but there were 
still great armies in the field* On the Oude 
side of the Gogra, at least three formidable 
bodies were in motion* Seven great for¬ 
tresses were ia tlie brands of rebels j and the 
total number of troops arrayed against the 
government, was officially estimated at60,000 
men. Beyond the Gogra, the begum still 
paid some 12,000 men; and a band, perhaps 
equal in numbers, occupied Toolseypore* 
The Kim a had with him a strong body of 
cavalry; and FerozeShah was attended by 
at legist 1,500 more: and all these bauds of 
rebels were strengthened and encouraged to 
an inconceivable degree by the sympathy 
of their countrymen. They could march 
without commissariat, for the people would 
always feed them* They could leave their 
baggage without guard, for the people would 
not attack it* They were always certain of 
their position, and of that of the British, 
for the people brought then) hourly informa¬ 
tion, and no design could possibly be kept 
from them; while secret sympathise rs stood 


around every mess-fable, and waited in 
almost every, tent. No surprise could be 
effected but by a miracle; while rumour, 
communicated from mouth to mouth, out¬ 
stripped even the cavalry. The commander- 
in-chief had, indeed, a well-appointed army, 
hut still n inmil one; as it did not, from the 
first, at any time number 26,000 men of nil 
ranks. Yet, in two months, without one 
serious departure from the plan of campaign 
originally laid down, Oude was completely 
subjugated ; its forts were taken and de¬ 
stroyed; its leaders, with two great excep¬ 
tions, captured; its armies beaten down and 
fugitive; its people disarmed; while civil 
government was in a progressive state of re¬ 
establishment ; and the revenue once more 
began rapidly to pour into the public trea¬ 
sury* To assert that such results as these 
were owing to nothing more than mere 
chance, was now felt, even by the bitterest 
opponents of the government, to be equally 
false ftnd calumnious; and thus, at last, the 
govern or-general and the commander-in- 
chief wero unanimously admitted to have 
done their duty, and to have done it well* 



Si multaneously with the close of the 
campaign in Oude, that most extraordinary 
' and ubiqtiiruus rebel chief, Tantia Topee, 
contrived to find employment fur the active 
energies of the government troops, before 
whom he tied with the erratic speed of an 
ignis fatuus; and who no sooner was known 
; to be assailable in one quarter, than he was 
| nho heard of as being present in a far-dis¬ 
tant and opposite direction. To meet him 
was impracticable; to overtake him, seemed 
impossible; and he coutiimed, at the com¬ 
mencement of 185D, as he had done for 
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months previous, to It brass the troops in 
quest of him, hy continual forced marches 
and inevitable disappointments. 

After crossing the Chiuubnl at Lakeme, 
on the Sth of January, Tantia Topee was 
enabled to open communication with Feroze 
Shah, and ultimately joined forces with 
him in the confined district lying between 
the rivers Chumhnl and ilauas. The course 
of the last-named stream, from the vicinity 
of Tank, runs to the east, and, sweeping 
round the hills, in which is situated the 
stronghold of Kin tain boor, falls into the 
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eiDvaries, t-j attach a proclamation to tlm 
gute*s> gf Uiv, urvdcdatmg himselffeok heir tu 
the dignities tomtoms of the house of 
Timur, li oifhcv tUc peopL nor the soldi ora 
of the couth: gem gave mm tho Icxst encou¬ 
ragement orassi-ttMte; and lie felt it mn» 
dent to wkhdraw with hu adherents in a 
northerly iiimitu u, towards llewaree, an 
p pule Tit town about- forty-semi 'miim south¬ 
west oi IMhi, rii emu donee of many wealthy 
banker?, and abounding in treasure. For¬ 
tunately, before tho rebels hud reached the 
place, the column from Delhi, under Major 
Redmond, «m\-d ior its protectionj v. ihfr 
a body of Van Cortlaudt'i Ftnijab eavab y 
com-orgeri cm fclip muiio place from Kauoud. 
Having* as win), timely Siifcelitgenee of the 
movements of ihrjgoveimnaeoSfi troops, the 
rebels prudently sceliitejiii^hcd the idea *f 
visiting Xiewruae, and turned to the west¬ 
ward; in the direction of Narnool, Tnc 
Delhi column fallowed m their track, and 
reached 'Shahjchnupore, midway between 
ilewaree and Narnool, on the 17th; and the 
enemy, pressed by- this ad vanes, m well as 
by the pursuit of Holmes’ brigade from the 
southward, went by Narnoal, mid made for 
a pass across the lulls into tiro Shekawattee 
district by Oodeypore, and thence north- 
westward to B&mgimr, with the intent to 
plunder ii P The following extrac* from 
a letter dated “ NarnoOl, January 19th/' 
traces the progress of the column in pur* 
suit of the rebels, tip to the date gfmn 
“On the 17ibj the Delhi column marched 
from J.i waree direct to Shnhj elum pore, on 
the noighem border of the Uliruir stale; 
wade the Towaima horse and Guorgacm 
mounted police, under Lieutenant Orchard, 
made a detour eastward by Kiriiangbu; 
*nd Barode, in XTlwur, taking in aow4§. 

^ 1 i . ... J J 1 r . _ r "IT I 


Orchard, however, found the UJwur 
Tfrakcmra very insolent a- Bfcrode. On 
in formation received through the Uhn*r 
political, we left SkabjeU&nporo yesterday 
morning (the 18th), and mareUitg via 
Neemmne and Kantia, arrived here last 
evening, after a long march of twentv- 
Si ‘Mm miles. At Noemmm the rajidfs 
brother came out, and had a conference 
with the civil functionary and onr political. 
Captain Waterlield, who hud joined the 
column the previous evening. At Kautia 
we found our ally of Nabhn’s troops on the 
ijui vive for. the Baghees, but very anxious 
for our appearance. The commander of 
the Nabbh force sent out a couple of sowars 
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yesterday, to pick up information of the 
■Aiy?,W when.?I?-.-ni:,; an.I they fell in with 
three of 4heiv spies—killed one, and nap 
tureid two. of the three horse* tlnry bad. At 
Knriiool, where we are resting outsob es for 
tb s day,, there are PattebalA troops, mi l the 
rebels were making for it; but; learning 
that we were on the way iiso,they turned off 
into the Jeypore e mi-try. Vesterdny they 
went into Butmu a town some i hie miles 
from hence, whisk they plundered, m d 
took three., guns from the rajah. They 
next went to the Neera-kal Thamm, from 
whicli place they carried off all the nnw^blo 
guns, and spiked the others. The lighting- 
men of the rebels are said to number not 
mure than 2,600: but they have at least 
7,000 lion-combatants in their train, and 
amongst them a great fftauy women and 
wounded men, the latter of who m an 
carried on churpoys* They arc now, it i- 
reported, making for Bikaneer, where it 
,ia said the rajah is at the point of death, 
having been poisoned by his ranee. Sum- 
mmid Khan, of Jlmjjur, is with them, 
m& vr:".’, ^cwdiing hero to liimselt' 

upon tije Futtecala troops, for hh defeat 
on the IOth of November, 1857; but, of 
course, our presence has somewhat dis¬ 
arranged his plans. By-the-lye, Paady^s 
bones fere skll to be seen here, as we.' are 
encamped on that part of the battle-field 
whore t.Le Humana farce bivouacked on 
the night of the 16th of November, 1857, 
They an; now orgaulsiiig a %nig culumu 
im:% to consist of cavalry (600 snores), horse 
artillery (three gnus), and about 206 of 
European iniantry, t o be mo no ted on 
camels promised by the XJhvur rajah tVum 
his camel corya. Captain impey ima 
on t to m wet 81 iow erw at Raj g u rli- Mr 



-i^ty mites* but with rto adventure, Lmii- 4 upey ia qaite s:fte in the palace at Uhvur; 
tenant-' Orchardkliowever, found thfitJhvnr hud Leith nf Jucnbs^ riih is 


■and Iiietxt€mant Leith, of Jacobs' ride , is 
witii us. .These two officers wore recruiting 
m the UJWur temtory. JJ 

On the 21 at of the month, the rebel ou< e 
v ms again very nearly caught by Brigadier 
Holmes, who, after marching 394 miles in 
twelve days, and on the hist of them ac- 
compltsliing fifty.two miles to ibrty-hyiu 
hours, at length &\>ne tip with Tniitia on 
the iribrnirsg of the 21 at, at Seckur. At 
the onset, the enemy, taken by surprise, 
were cut down in all. directions, mid with¬ 
out attempting to make a stand, sought 
safety in flight, leaving behind them about 
100 killed, besides several hordes and 500 
stand of arms. Unfortunately, st halt hud 
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camel corps, a similar number also wounded. j in various parts of the Deccan, in con**. 
The rebels, in their hasty retreat, left 1 queues of their openly avowed sympathy 
behind them in the fort eighteen smail' with the Oude leaders and their earner 


and at length nu opportunity presented 
itself of manifesting their hostile feeling 
towards the English, by a scries of plunder¬ 
ing excursions among the villages and dis¬ 
tricts assigned to the English by the Niaanq, 
for the maintenance of the contingent of that 
prince. On one occasion, a party of them 


iron guns, of native manufacture, loaded 
and pointed, and a large quantity of native 
gunpowder and portfire, with some unaer- 
| vi con hie tumbrils. The inhabitants, who 
| doubtless felt they had no claim to forbear¬ 
ance on the part of the British, troops, 
also, for the most part, abandoned the 
place, and for several days it was nearly was engaged in plundering the town of 
deserted. Ultimately, however, they up-; Adjunta, when Brigadier HiJl set oat with 
peareri to gain more confidence in the ' a column from Oomrwutty, for the pur* 
moderation of the troops they had insulted, 1 pose of operating upon the robbers at that 
and returned in small bauds to reoccupy place, or intercepting them on their way to 
their deserted homes* j another point Baring the march, iutclli- 

A few days after this affair, a small party genee was received by the brigadier that 
? of the 8th hussars, and a couple of mortars, j the Kohiiks had gone off in the direction 
arrived at Nahirghur, from Goonah; but of Sonar, where they purposed tn continue 
there were no longer any rebels to chastise, their depredations. The brigadier at once 


and the troops were employed in bursting 
the guns, and blowing up the bastions of 
‘ the fort. A column from Seep ore {thirty 
miles distant), under the command of Lieu- 
temmt-cokmd Rich, also marched to the 
a*MStan.ce of Captain Hamilton, whom it 
, reached on the evening of tlie 28vd, when 
all chance of fighting was over. 

It afterwards.appeared, that the opposi¬ 
tion to Captain L#mbtou J s party bad been 
occasioned by some two or three hundred of 
the Kotsh mutineers, who hud obtained 
possession of the fort, and coerced the 
townspeople, who were not otherwise in¬ 
clined to be hostile. That the rebels suf¬ 
fered severely, was evident by the quantity 
of blood which lay on the stone steps lead¬ 
ing up to the curtains of the fort—attesting 
the excellence of the firing of the 71st, 
whose bullets told through the narrow loop¬ 
holes. 

On the 20th, a reconnoitring party, 
consisting of 100 of the 71st, 200 of the 
25 Ui Bombay native infantry, some irregu¬ 
lar cavalry, and 150 of tlie camel corps (the 
whole nutter the com maud of Captain 
Little), marched out to a village named 
Prone, sonic five miles distant, mid suddenly 
came upon a body of rebel cavalry, w ho as 
suddenly vanished into the jungles, where 
it w as useless to pursue them. 

The movements of Taritia Topee were 
ngmi veiled from the general gnae, and 
speculation bad an ample fieldin dismissing 
his probable whereabouts, and the chances 
of hi* next appearance. 

The conduct of the Bohillns had for a 
long period given just cause for disquietude 
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altered his route in a direction to in¬ 
tercept them, and, nn the 15th of January, 
reached Wakud. At this place, a report, 
dated “ 6 a^,, nth™ was received from 
Colonel J, Campbell, Enara cmnmisritmer 
(then employed on duty at Rissoad, about 
eight miles from Waked), stating that a 
strong body of RobiHtis were then plunder¬ 
ing thq ptaOe; aud the force at, once pu shed 
on for Itiasoad in the following order — 
One troop of H.M/s 12th lancers, under 
Captain Campbell; leading B troop of Ma¬ 
dras horse artillery, with four 6-pounder 
guns, under Captain Cadet!; the 2nd ILC. 
Rissalah, under Captain Clogstouu; the 
3rd Rissntah, under Captain Nightingale; 
the 3rd infantry, under Captain McKin¬ 
non; and Lieutenant Henchy J s detachment 
of artillery following* Brigadier Hill, with 
his brigade-major (Captain Hoseason) and 
orderly officer (Lieutenant Ilenchy), headed 
the column. 

On neariug Rissoad, the 2nd Rbsalah 
thrown out to the right, am) the 3rd liis- 
salah to the left, with a view of surround-* 
mg the village; and as the lancers and 
g .ns reached it, the brigadier was met by 
the commissioner. Colonel J. Campbell, 
with information that the Rohiliaa had 
“looted" the village, and killed several of 
the inhabitants; aod further, that they had 
plundered his teats and baggage, besides 
firing on himself and his people, and had 
then left the place more than an hour. 
The lancers and horse artillery were imme¬ 
diately ordered in pursuit, and, guided by 
Cole lid »7. Campbell, followed in the direc¬ 
tion supposed to be taken by the rebels, 
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Captain pushing on rapidly 

vrith his Eissnlah, was first on the right 
track af the Koliillas; and distancing the 
greater part of his force, the captain, with 
eight ot his men, came up with the plun¬ 
derers just as they reached the village of 
Chicbumbn, H6 charged theta most gal¬ 
lantly* and indicted aovere fes; but his 
own little band suffered severely—four out 
of the eight being lulled, and three others 
severely wounded. The escape of Captain 
Clogstouo himself was extraordinary, as he 
appeared to have been made a target of by 
the Jtuhillas, and was struck on the thigh 
by a bullet, which passed through his 
hniater-pipe, knocking the pistol out of it* 
When his regiment got up, he took a 
position within 300 or 400 yards of the 
village; unci the 3rd Eiasalak, which had 
made a circuit round the village of Risaoad, 
shortly after came in view, and took a posi¬ 
tion to the left of the 2nd. Brigadier Hill, 
with the lancers and horse artillery, having 
also got iu to position, the guns opened 
upon the village and ghurree, cavalry 
being phvCed 10 as to encircle the vil¬ 
lage and prevent the escape of the enemy* 
A heavy fire was kept up until about half* 
past two in the afternoon, when the in¬ 
fantry arrived, and an assault was ordered, 
thd brigadier himself leading the party, ac¬ 
companied by Captain Hoseason, Captain 
McKinnon, and Lieutenant Hctichy. As 
the head of the column entered the village, 
Cep tain McKinnon fell nor tally wounded. 
Several of the men were struck down at 
the same time, and Captain Hoseasoti xas 
also severely wounded. Unfortunately, the 
column bad been led in a direction which 
took it into the densest part of the village, 
from every corner of which, and also from 
the ghurree, which commanded the streets, 
a very heavy fire was kept up ; and the 
column, after an ineffectual attempt to 
penetrate through the place, fell into con¬ 
fusion, and was compelled to retire. The 
artillery was then moved up to within 150 
yard* of the houses, and poured in a sharp 
lira of round shot and grape, under cover 
of which the infantry was enabled to rally. 
The operations for the day ceased at this 
juncture (5 p,m.)j and orders being given 
for securely investing the place during the 
night, the troops, who had been upon the 
march, and without food, since the previous 
evening, partook of refreshment. 

At 9 F.M., an alarm was given that the 
Rbh ill as were escaping from the village at 
vol. H. 4 K 


the only uncovered point. The 2nd Ris- 
salah wore instantly in thdr saddles, and 
dashed after the fugitives, tipo/ n they 

inflicted severe punishment. Capuv , Ctogs- 
toun pursued them over wpie verj difficult 
ground to a range of heights covered with 
low jungle, a level space on the top en¬ 
abling him to again attack the enemy with 
advantage, until they took shelter m a deep 
ravine, where further purauh; bv cavalry 
wag impossible. The loss of the enemy 
upon this occasion was severe; ami the 
moral effect of the blow, falling so swiftly 
on the perpetrators of the attack on Ris- 
soad {the first of the villages in the assigned 
districts which had yet been molested), ap¬ 
peared to have a aalutary effect* The dis¬ 
persion of the Eohiltas was complete; and 
from this time they appear to have gra¬ 
dually melted away from before the for¬ 
midable preparations which had been made 
for their reprea-ion by General Sir Hugh 
Rose, by whose orders a formidable: body of 
European and native troops left Jaulna ou 
the i 1 tit of February, in a north-easterly 
d irecti on. This force co m p med three com - 
panics of the 18th royal Irish, one troop of 
the 3rd dragoon guards, KinlocVs battery 
of horse,artillery, and two companies of the 
3rd native light infantry. At the same time, 
two light field batteries, a siege-train, a de¬ 
tachment of sappers, two regiments of native 
infantry, and the head-quarters of a Euro¬ 
pean corps, were ordered to hold themselves 
in readiness for immediate service. In con- 
set jueuee iff these arrangements, troops were 
removed from Ahmednuggur, and changes 
were made in the garrison at Sattara; and 
the preparations altogether betokened a re¬ 
solution to put down an enemy disposed to, 
and capable of making, a formidable resist¬ 
ance. The information upon which Sir H. 
Rose acted, was solely dependent upon the 
civil commissioner, Mr. Bullock, who ap¬ 
peared to be unaware that the affair of Chi- 
chumba had thoroughly cowed the enemy. 
The following details, however, proved that, 
at the very moment when all these prepara¬ 
tions were in hand, the object for which they 
were made had already been accomplished 
by the Berar field force, under Brigadier 

Hilt*" 

K After a halt of two days (16th to the 
18th of January) at Chiehtifiabn., the Berar 
field force moved on to Ittoly, twenty-four 
miles, it having been reported that a body 
of Rohillaa bad been there. Ou arrival, 
wo found that fchev had passed through, 
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bearing with then] some wounded. A, few 
prisoners were made in the village, and, to¬ 
gether with our wounded, sent into Hmgtdee. 
Ittoly possessed a very strong brick ghurree; 
but it has ju^t been destroyed, as well as 
the gburree of Bamnee and that of Wusaa. 
The firce moved on from this place to 
Bognon. Them, in the morning, there was 
a false alarm of rebels, Captain Nightin¬ 
gale took a party of troopers and searched 
for them; but they had no existence, except 
| in the diseased imagination, of a native. 

The country about here, which is called the 
! Bara-Iiuttoe, and is also known as the 
Naikwara, is naturally strong, and capable 
of affording refuge to marauders in tire lulls 
and ravines; to say nothing of the nume¬ 
rous forts, which ought all, without excep¬ 
tion, to be destroyed. The ghurree was 
destroyed afterwards. We next moved to 
Jhittoor, which is a hrge town and abiding- 
place of Rob ill as. These, however, had fled. 
Indeed, as we proceeded, we found that the 
panic caused by the Chichumba tight was 
so great, that there was hardly a rebel io all 
the district- Lieutenant Stewart was sent, 
with a party of troopers, to search Banmee 
for rebels, out could find none, though sotoe 
of their plunder was discovered, Next day, 
Lieutenant Johnson was sent, with a troop 
of the 3rd cavalry, to patrol to the eastward, 
but found no signs of marauders. From 
thence the force went to Charts rah, from 
whence patrols were sent out to a great 
distance; but they reported the whole dis¬ 
trict clear of insurgents, Wo then went 
back to Jkittuor j a ad the next day made a 
march of twenty-six miles, and surrounded 
the village of Jowh, where we seised a 
1 Peerz&daV who is at the bottom of most of 
these disturbances. He is the f peek of the 
Nizam himself, for which reason the zemin¬ 
dars were all afraid of interfering with him; 
but m it is proved that he fed and sheltered i 
the band of rebels that has lately com mi tied 
such outrages ir these dominions, it was 
considered advisable to secure him; which 
was accordingly done, without auy show of 
resistance cm bis part. He will be sent 
to Hyderabad with his son, and, it is to 
be hoped, will he transported. His fort was 
dismantled ere we left. Buswuntiiuggur, a 
largo and populous town with a strong fort, 
was next visited. The Arabs holding the 
place gave it up on being desired to do so; 
and the next day mines were dug, and 
the fort blown up by the artillery officers. 
The strong glume* of NaguawaiTee wm 
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blown Liu, and the place burnt cm the 
previous nav, by Lieutenant Heuchy, This 
spot has been a perfect nest of villains 
for some time; and it is supposed the Arabs 
meant to return to it, as a stored' buried 
powder wan exploded by accident Whilst 
we were at Buswuiitnuggur, reports ^ame 
in, through our spies, that a body of Arabs, 
numbering oyer 500, had, under the leading 
of their Maoua, Sheik Ahmed, attacked and 
taken the strong mud fort of Digrus; that 
they had tor tin ed some of the .inhabitants, 
and murdered the non of the HeshmooL 
They abo plundered several villages. The 
most curious part of the affair is, that the 
Arabs have with them a palanquin, contain¬ 
ing some mysterious personage, who never 
shows himself, and who is said to be 
a Bralinru. We had visions of the Nana 
himself ; hut we now' hear that this species 
of r veiled prophet 1 is only a claimant to the 
jagheer of Nowsojee Naik (the rebel whose 
fort of No wall was stormed many years 
ago by the Ni*mm 5 s army). We tried to 
steal a march on the enemy, by giving out : 
that our field force was to move in another 
direction, and writing to the commander of 
the city rabble, yclept 1 Moglei Fouj/ to keep 
the Arabs in play while we marched to 
DigniSp I must inform you that this 
c brave nnny J from the city of Hyderabad is 
nominally acting against the rebels, but 
is composed of precisely the same men 
as those occupying the fort. Indeed, we 
have some reason to believe, that a few of 
the Bobiilaa who lately fought against us, 
have now sought refuge in the mms of > 

the Moglei army, which is encamped at 
Tuorni, two miles from JDigrus. It appears 
tliat lighting is hoc so much the object 
in view as living at free quarters; as, 
although the ( Fou^ outnumbered the rebels 
as two to one, they only tried one engage¬ 
ment, in which, having lost one man and 
i two horses, they considered the inches de¬ 
feated, and retired with precaution to 
Tatttaa. They had two gum with them; 
but fearing a sortie from the garrison, 
and thinking it probable that their artillery 
might be an iacn mbr&uee if they should have 
to retire with any degree of .swiftness, they 
very wisely left it to guard their camp. 

I am told that the war was carried on in 
the strictly Homeric arylc, and that the 
5 flow of *galee* on both sides would have put 
Ajax to the blush, though the loss of life 
was infinitesimal! It may therefore be 
imagined what useful allies these proved. 
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It is understood that, matt:ad of surrounding 
tlie ghurree, and trying to prevcutirtformutiou 
of our movements reaching the insurgents, 
the friendly (?) Arabs iii the Moglei camp 
at onto informed their BhaieeJmncfo in the 
9§rjt of what wag coming, and advised them 
to seek a healthier locality. Acting on this 
hint, the Arabs, with their saLdmint rajah 
in tow, left Digvns at the very moment 
we were marching from Buswimth, fifty 
miles off, and made the best; of their way, in 
the face of the 'Moglei invincible*/ to the 
dense jungles of NeermuL Our force 
marched thirty miles; and then, trusting 
that the brigadier's plans had been carried 
out by our 'allies/ marched oti to Dignta; 
but, on reaching Tnrasa, were informed 
of the flight of the rebeh two days before. 
It is so uiumtal for real Vilay tee-Arab® 
to fly in this way, without firing a shotJ 
that ! look upon this as affording anothe: 
proof of the severity of the lesson, taught 
them at Ohiehumba, and as a material 
guarantee for the quietude of the dis¬ 
tricts we have traversed. For some time 
past, it appears, th& ghurree of Digrus 
was very defensible; but it is pretty s\ire 
that had the Arabs waited for us, they 
would have been totally destroyed, the 
ground being favourable for cavalry. The 
glut tree is no: being blown up; and with 
this, ' conclude, closes our campaign, as 
there is not a rebel now between this and 
Jaulna, and hardly one fort. The garrison 
of Digrus are reported as having betaken 
themselves to the jungle fastnesses of 
T'hjemml and Apparawpett, where no force 
cun follow them; and where they themselves 
must at once break up and disperse, as 
the necessaries of life are wanting. When* 
ever these bands wish eo avoid ns, they can 
always do so, as they have the fears and 
sympathies of the villagers with them. 
Moreover, they pay for intelligence, while 
we don't; and they thus obtain for both 
love and money, what we can’t get for 
the one, and arc not allowed to purchase 
for the other—viz., information/ 1 

From the above narrative* it seemed pro¬ 
bable that the KoKiHa war was at an end, 
and that Sir Hugh Rose foul really nothing 
more to do but to recall his troop?, and 
distribute them into quarters, as Lord 
Clyde had already done iu Oude, 

"it was doubtless mortifying to the veteran, 
when the truth was forced upon him, that 
\m great preparations had been thrown 
away upon an imaginary difficulty; that his 


troops had been unnecessarily harassed by 
marches, under a burning sun, to meet an 
enemy long previously defeated and dis¬ 
persed, and to capture forts already blown 
Up. Socli, however, was the actual result 
of his dependence upon the incorrect intelli¬ 
gence of the civil authority with Ins camp. 

The liohilkui, in all probability, after their 
hopeless disasters, would he inclined to 
confine their depredations to the Nizan s 
territory, as they have long systematically 
disregarded his authority. It was probably 
with a view to this contingency, and to 
sirengtheii the position of that prince 
amongst his turbulent neighbours, that 
Colonel Davidson, the resident at Hyder¬ 
abad, was summoned, in the early part of 
1850, to attend the council, of the viceroy 
Calcutta. 

;£^Accarding to the official reports of the 
hfopaulese authorities to their government, 
at the end of January, the fugitiv Oudo 
force was in great strength- at several points 
of the frontier, and in disagreeable proximity 
to a great magazine at Pewthaim. The 
sepoys and Roldiers, it was represented, paid 
for such grain anti animals, goats and sheep, 
they required ; but their camp-followers, 
like the profession tn general, were a dis¬ 
orderly rabble, wliose depredations no seve¬ 
rity could check; and, cpjo sequcntly, much 
iihfeeling had been created among the villa¬ 
gers and their visitors A strong desire 
uai manifested by the rebel chiefs to ad¬ 
vance beyond the frontier, fur better secu¬ 
rity ■ but, fortunately, the fortress of Doonia 
Gurree commanded the inner passe® of the 
mountain range; and the troops there sta¬ 
tioned received peremptory orders not to 
allow the begum, or hex followers of any 
rank, to enter them, or upon any pretence 
to pas® into the country, without express 
permission front Jung Bahadoor. 

The position of the begum of Oudo and 
her chief adherents, must have been, at this 
time, far from satisfactory to them, or en¬ 
couraging to the troops that still rallied 
tinder her standard, After a proclamation 
had been issued by Jung Bahadoar, by 
which the fugitive anny of Oude was first 
ordered to quit the country, application 
was made by that chief for the aid of a 
British force to expel them; and, as wc 
have seen. Brigadier Horsford, with a 
column, was ordered to cross the ffoptce 
for the purpose. At the same time, how¬ 
ever/ Jung Baharloor is reported to have 
written to the begum, offering her an 
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t&yhm in im kingdom, with bi% son, and 
(on of tier immediate personal attivn- 
d'RD E.s m t but deairia g Iicr to *j i & m i ss h er 
troops, which should be quartered m places 
appointed ny him, pending the efforts lie 
offered to make lo obtain pardo'.i for them 
from the British government The begum 
uufarUmat&iy declined to accede to the 
propo.viliom of the iruiharajah, being rot 
vi^ed by her interested councillors that if 
she allowed the troops to be separated from 
her, she would iuimediately be delivered up 
by the Kepautdurbar to the British gov¬ 
ernment, Upon receiving her majestyh, 
reply, dung Balnuloor ordered the inhabi- 
tm: U of the villages near which the troops of 


the begum. had located themadrea, to quit 


their habitations for .a time, that no en¬ 
couragement inighi be given to the unweb 
come intruders j and the chiefs were in formed 
that British troops bud been invited to 
nnireh in the direction of their place of 
refuge, with the sanction of the Nepaulesu 
government, for the purpose of attacking 
them, sc that their destruction was iuevi 


was wirh di ffictilty they were prevailed upon 
to desd t from ^ the project, by a plea of 
waiting 'or definite it^tructioiis from the 
Nc|«uifeji| court a ili regard to their reeep- 
tom The com;:s pond cnee of Buddri Sing 
is minutely descriptive of the mrcumstances 
attending his visit to. the fugitive court of 
the begum. He tells the Jung how km# 
be wn; ; > kept wuitiug for an audience of the 
former ; that the troops were drawn vat u> 
receive hitn; that lie had an interview 
with Bala Kao; then with the Nana; then 
wbh Mummoo Khan) next with Bilges 
Kuddr, who "wiis dressed in royal robes, 
and sat oo a silver throne /* and, finally' 
ivith the begum, who said she was has¬ 
tening to throw herself at Jnog Baba* 
door^ feet. The time occupied in each of 
these interviews was limited to three 
minutes, and the interval between each was 
about the same* The officer further re¬ 
ported, that the whole party were in dis¬ 
tress for want of previsions, as the country 
around them did not yield enough for their 
support, although they were read;/ to pay 
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' ~■ ■ ■ ' »■ sliiy'jj tiiiii'jLigii iiitsy liere reati 1 io nrtv 

table, liFiu.M yoyou«l;lpnywu«!y get out uf. liberally for mppliea/ and that tW had 
tl f. «*?; Ul . e aimculty of the position j n already lost ranch cattle sod many of their 

winch tue rebel force was thus placed, had L -- l - * -■ ™ - 

the effect for a time of rendering the whole 
desperate) and it vrae declared by several of 


the eh; is, that if the begum should submit 
to the British government, they would not 
cease lighting, ' On the other hand, the 
rmee of Tookeypore dispatched her mother 
f;u tho seat uf government to obtain pardon 
for her; -nd Asdiaa Klmn t Madder Ab, 
and Kimsnf Ali Chw.i-ee (who, with 5,050 
men und fifteci 


horses by starvation. The sepoys had only 
the ammunition iri their pouches; and all 
were in a state of despondency, declaring 
that they were hut dead men if the Nep.m- 
hm government did not afford ihetft shelter; 
but if the Ghoorkn state had not turned 
against them, they would Jmve driven the 


English from the country. Through this 


^ ?Tf SF* e,lcam F w V', ftW ; cara P- The M. * inundation of a letter 
otSekalali Ghaut;, notified thei^from KaiiftSaliib to Jut,c Bahadaor, dated 


ofiicer A he following correspondence was 
transmitted to Kha^mamioo from the rebel 


m. e* north- ltul ,H 1C v »»ci* u-o*u Lasuo 

readme^ to present themselves to the Bri^* JSBtfi JumaJee Airtimee^Yfir 1275 
twh aui ramies, r.v,.d i»jr down their anus, Ilijne” (corresponding with the 2nd of 
v.vln thCy d ruWlVe * SSHKinC0 of, February, 1859); and, after iU usual 
' V : fi,= i , f Onental compliments, U proceeds thus.- — 

r V L the correspoot once between Jung "Blessings to the MaharnUli !_\W 
BfthBCioor and Ue rebels, a Nepaulese 1 letter, dated Sfcli IVtagh gemhut J i<M5 f96th 

V 1 ^ 1 /, 1 *J* pateh ® t ! ta tJ ! e CB,il P r,f fugi-! January, 1859), to ' the address ot the 
ives, IraiHevtral intamews with the begum- begum of Lticknow, imitine her with all 


8 


tbab:t, and Bala Bao were present. This 
Oi!icC(, iianri_<i Buddi’i described the 

falbwert of the pail v as numberinL' at Janst 
Tifwinn a 


: t*j come tu Chieoan, came tu hand, and the 
contents have been icad. I have beard of 

60.000„} .ww? •sso.s'irfte’S; Tz.^s^i ‘jf 

«*■*>• JOW «M« bratiut. po, s os a 'g,™t 
V® lif n » a «n««l qualities, jet you are as the sea- in rlie 

vtfL th “‘ tl,e C W5 1 * ni ' , * t of a of seven stars. Indeed, 

Sli..« tti KhllrSp^ ftOi'Med to : I have heard of chiefs of HmdoUau of past 
IS «S 1 -S T i$L* T n aer ® swk an »8«, md seen those of the present, bat l 
i 8 y h J11115 B ‘ iLadoor; aild {1,iAt K | find you without a rival; for vow have not 
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[r K'lTlvH OF NAHA SAHIB. 
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refused to give your aid even to thi British, 
who are opposed to yon in everything, But 
that you did nt their request for your own 
renown. This generosity makes me hope 
confidently, that when I arrive with the 
other chiefs ti\ Chitmm, you will, in con¬ 
sideration of the relations that for many 
years existed between me and your govern* 
meat, not fail to give us your aid. As the 
poet says, you who are kind to your ene¬ 
mies cannot make year friends hopeless. 
I have no hope from any one in the world 
but from you. Do what you think best for 
me. With those hopes I have determined 
to go, that I may seek the object 1 desire, 
The violation_qf pyonrUoa and breach id' 
treatieiTon the part o f tbs Bri tish govern¬ 
ment towards the chiefs of Hindostan, are 
so well known, that any enumeration of 
their acts would be superfluous. Moreover, 
the British have attempted to destroy the 
faith jufordigioa of the people .of, India, 
wCiSff affempt lias caused this great out¬ 
break and mutiny. Before my departure, 
I seat by my brother, Sii Month Mahara¬ 
jah Gutiga Dhur Kao Bhk Sabeb-Pdshwa 
Ihilmdoor, a friendly letter, iu order to 
obtain your summons, and he will enter 
into particulars when you meet him. J 
This epistle was not signed by the Nami, 
but it was sealed with the signet-ring of 
the o-Peishwa of the Maliratfca^ which the 
Knna had for some time wora and used as 
ii symbol of his rank. With the letter of 
Nana Sahib, was one also addressed to 
Jung Balm door, from Birjies Kuddr, who 
styled him self king of Ottdo, The latter 
epistle boro a date corresponding with our 1st 
of February $ and, after compliments,. said— 
11 Tour letter of January 26th, with 
pleasant coutenu, and also desiring me 
{Sirkar), with my army, rajahs, talookdors, 
&e v tv come to Chitouo, has been duly 
received and perused. I have seen, with 
my tnu> eyes, the generosity and bravery 
fur which you arc renowned throughout the 
world. An ambassador of the British 
asked your aid, and you did not refuse him ; 
therefore, I am fully confident that yont 
magrianimity and bravery {qualities for 
which you are famous), the treaties which 
existed between my forefathers and your 
government, and the regard due to good 
flush and religion, will not permit f ' n to 
fait in giving ns assistance when i, with the 
rajahs/ taiookdars, chiefs, and my army, 
reach you. I have determined, ihercsfore, 
to start immediately; and, at our personal 


interview^ I will give yon .answers to the 
questions contained in your letter. Yon 
know the violation of promises of which 
the British have been guilty with my fore¬ 
fathers ; for the latter left nothing undone 
to cat^e the treaties with the British to be 
binding. X will explain to yea, at oar per¬ 
sonal interview, how the British have 
attempted to interfere with the faith and 
religion of the people and of the soldiery/* 
On the 0th of February, the troops under 
Brigadier Hors ford forded the ftaptee, in 
front oi their own Camp, and having 
marched twel ve mi lea into the Nepuui terri¬ 
tory, divided themselves—1*200 men re- 
crossing the liver and ascending, the right, 
bank, so as to get into the right rear of the 
enemy’s position, which was completely 
commanded by some high rough ground. 
This being taken advantage of, the men 
were sheltered from a very heavy artillery 
fire. The country is described as having 
been very difficult; but for that reason, 
also, singularly fsivourable to the arlvancfo..: 
column, which consulted entirely of men of 
the rifle brigade, the Punjab rifles, and 
Ghoorkas, The main column had menu- 
while marched four or five miles up the kffc 
bunk of the Huptee, mid, or asking a low 
range of hills covered with magnificent 
timber, again descended to the Eaptee, sit 
a point where the Sitka Ghaut was com* 
mantled bv the robbi guns. As the front 
line came iu view the enemy opened fire, 
but with little spirit; and present'/, finding 
their right covered, at a* short range, by 
riflemen, and their front attacked also, they 
fled from their gum, as the first of them 
was taken by a rush from the right The 
scene at this moment is described by a 
soldier as “most beautiful/ 3 “The river, 
upwards of 200 va&jJs broad, deep and 
swift, though fordable, vraa <lotted with 
men crossing in haste, to be in time— those 
who ciime from the right running into the 
position, and the guns still smoking; great 
trees grew quite to the verge of the river, 
on both sides—the grand Hin aluyag appear¬ 
ing to overtop everything;—all made -m 
imp region upon one unused to such sights, 
that cannot soon be obliterated. The* 
enemy** gima were, in some places, in little 
batteries; and here and there trendies had 
been formed just abo\e the right bank of 
the river. But small loss was suffered by 
the enemy as regards mimhc-rs, for the 
cavalry could not act in such a country. 
The moment the troops rushed in. to tafcp 
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['lAxrrA Turns, 


Somerset, and llechefy in conjunction with 
his own, had gathered round the rebels 
almost in a circle, which only required to be 
contracted to crush them to a main They 
were on an open common, prostrated with 
fatigue* and quite four days 1 march from 
any jungle. For thorn to fight in and) n 
situation was to be destroyed m mam; 
while to dee was to be cut to pieces in 
detail In this extremity, it occurred to 
the wily chiefs to try the effect of strata¬ 
gem ; and the vakeel was sent as stated, 
with instructions to negotiate for their sur¬ 
render, stipulating for a truce of four days 
previous to the chiefs coining in, The 
general, who did not suspect the scheme 
veiled by the proposition, at once ac¬ 
quiesced in the request, halted all his 
columns, and patiently waited the return 
of the emissary with the penitent; re¬ 
bels; who, however, having no intention 
to gratify him by their appearance in 
his camp, had availed themselves of the 
interval allowed 'Mm to retire across the 
Trunk road into 1 ,2 Muxoodeenghur jungle, 
leaving some 250 of their number behind 
them to mask their movements* Aa soon as 
Michel found out the trick by which he had 
been duped, be started in pursuit of the fugi¬ 
tives ; but again his ill-fortune intervened, 
and be took a wrong direction, which after a 
short march he abandoned, aod returned 
without laurels to his cantonment at Mhow. 

To compensate in some degree for this 
disappointment, 200 rebels surrendered 
with their arms to Brigadier Somerset at 
Bod a, in the Neemuch district, on the 1st 
of March ; whde two chiefs of some note 
(the nawabs of 3 owl a ami Kancotiia) also 
surrendered than selves and their adherents 
under the royal proclamation. After ?epa~ 
rating from the rebels under Kao Sahib, 
Ferozo Shah contrived for some time to re¬ 
ft am in concealment, his follower* being 
reduced ro a comparatively insignificant 
number, Although not so generally suc¬ 
cessful in his movements as either Tautia 
Topee or the Itao Sahib, the Shahzadah 
was equally enterprising, end had a fair 
claim to share with them whatever of mili¬ 
tary renown their persevering hostility 
to the British troops might entitle them to. 
This prince was a great-grandson of $hah 
A him; his mother, Abadee Begum, being a 
daughter ot MAza Sturvjoo, a cousin of 
Akher Shah, who was the immediate pre¬ 
decessor of the Imi king of Delhi, He had 
thus the prtptigs of royal descent; and 


<SL 


apart from the odium lie shared ay a par¬ 
ticipator iu tlie rebellion, his character was 
exceptionally good, when compared with 
that of his relatives the defunct princes of 
Delhi, whose profligacy and debaucheries 
appeared to have 110 charms for one of Ms 
more studious disposition. 

The following telegrams notify the m- 
creasing disposition of the rebellious chiefs, 
and their adherents, to throw themselves 
upon the clemency of the government:— 
Service Message from Indore (38/A Feb 
runny, 10.80 p,m.) to Bombay t From Sir 
K Hamilton to fjord MIpkinsfane ,-—Three 
hundred rebel cavalry, tinder Beerzoo All, 
principal officer to Feroze Shah, surren¬ 
dered on the 27th, at Sunjail, and more are 
said to he coming in/* 

u From Indore, 3rd March . Sir R. Hamit- 
ton io hoid Mlphimtmvy Bombay , — Peer 
Zaor All and his party of rebels surren¬ 
dered to General Michel, and laid down 
their arms on the 1st of March. General 
Michel afterwards marched to Sound/' 

Of the last-mentioned baud, it was stated 
in a letter from Augur, dated March the 
7th, that they were merely deprived of 1 
their weapons, anti sent to their respective , 
homes, without even being required to reira- j 
quish the plunder with which utmost every ! 
man of the 200 was laden; the object of so j 
much consideration being, probably, to in* ! 
spire confidence in the leniency of the gov- I 
eminent. 

A letter from Sanger, of the 5tli of { 
March, referred to the movements m Tantia 
Topee as follows:— i£ This t rouble some and , 
slippery chief was at Seronge yesterday, 
coming down to ftahnlgurh. He cut up, 
on his way, about 200 of the Bliopaul troops, 
by pretending that he had been sent by the 
British to assist them against Tantia Topee, 
who was at hand; and, when among them, 
cutting them up right and left before they 
could help themselves* Brigadier Wheeler 
went out against him last night, and will 
doubtless, if in time, give a good account of 
the rebel, who, after his successful strata¬ 
gem, went off with his party towards 
Percne/ J 

About the middle of the month, soinb 
intimation of the existence of the fugitive 
chiefs*—Tantia Topee, Feroze Shah, and the 
Rao—was comprised in the following brief 
reference to their supposed movements 
u The three principal leaders of the rebel- j 
lions bauds have, within the last tew days, 
lost most of their followers, Tantia I opee, i 
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[alarm AT HTDtTSABAD. 
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be was made to carry poor Evans's head all 
the way. We received news of the affair 
wheu encamped about five miles from the 
rebels, and were obliged to jump on our 
horses atul scamper off to Thirowmt, and 
theuce by forced mar dies into Allahabad, 
lesterclay and the 1 day before we rode 
stv/i oty-five miles In the broiling sun, but, 
thank God are all safe* Campbell is also 
safe herej he owes his life to the swiftness 
of his horse. Twelve engftleers have gone 
out surveying that Hue; five were lulled in 
the Cawnpore massacre, and this time wc 
have lost' two out of seven. We ahull not 
he ordered out there for some time, as there 
are ^000 or 8,000 nen in the lulls. ISyery- 
thing burnt and destroyed, and all I 
have of poor Litonel! is a scarf. Four of 
the servants were killed. The mail is just 
going out, and we are all so tired that we 
can only write short notes; otherwise we 
are all right. Poor Evan a has left a wife 
and three children. She is in a terrible 
state of mind, but does not know how 
horribly they were put to death. Lnonell's 
bod; h not yet found/' 

In fhe Deccan, a murderous attempt upon 
the life of SalaTung, the chief minister of 
the Nizam at Hyderabad, occasioned same 
alarm in March, and led to a vigorous I 


investigation, the result of which showed, 
contrary to tire first impression, that the 
outrage arose from causes wholly discon¬ 
nected with the general revolt. The attempt 
was made on occasion of a visit by the 
British resident. Col one l Davidson, to the 
Nizam, for the purpose of presenting a 
khapeeta (despatch) from the governor- 
general, Colonel Davidson had fulfilled bis 
mission; and on leaving the durbar, was 
accompanied from the presence by the 
dew an, Sal & V J u l ig 4 fo 1 lo w ed by Cap tain 
Thorn hill and Lieutenant Eraser. The 
party had scarcely reached the courtyard 
of the palace, where the attendants were 
■waiting, when a mounted sowar of the 
Nizam's guard deliberately raised his ear- 
hi no, and took aim at the iruuister. The 
charge miscarried; and the assassin imme¬ 
diately drew his sword, and attempted to 
cut down his intended victim ; and in ail pro¬ 
bability would have succeeded in doing so, 
owing to the suddenness of the attack, but 
for the prompt interference of one of the 
attendants of Sala Jung, who rushed be¬ 
tween ins master and the sowar, and received 
the blow aimed at the former upon his open 
hand, which was severed in two. The j 
VOL. 11. 4 F 


momentary interruption gave opportmiitv 
to draw a score of swords from their scab¬ 
bards, and the assassin was cut down* falling 
from his horse a terribly mangled corpse. 
Intelligence of the attempt spread like wild- 
f r e through the city; and, conceiving it to be 
the signal for a general outbreak, numbers 
of the inhabitants, as well as Europeans 
attached to the English mission, fled with > 
all speed to Secunderabad, carrying with 
them the rumour that the resident himself 
had been either slab or wounded. 

An investigation was immediately set on 
foot, to trace the motive for the outrage; 
and the fact was elicited that the sowar was? 
h retainer of the family of the Ameer Kabeer 
Shumsuer OomraJl, between whom - and Snta/L 
Jung a feud had long subsisted, and that 
his object was merely to avenge some offence 
offered to his patron by the dew an. Th e 
sons of the A nicer , upon learning what had 
Uikeu place, hastened to the residency, to 
disavow any complicity in the outrage 
perpetrated by their servant j but their 
asseverations of entire ignorance of the 
niart'a intent, ami of regret for his conduct, , 
were oddly listened to by Colonel Davidson, 
who declared to them his determination 
to have the instigators of the attempt tlia- | 
covered, and that all found implicated 
should be severely punished. The minister : 
fortunately escaped without personal injury; 
but the affair had ultimately the effect of 
banishing Ids enemies, including the Ameer 
himself; from the court of he Nizam. 

Tlie uneasiness occasioned by this violeut 
act did not subside without an attempt 
to convert the opportunity afforded by it 
into a political crisis; and rumours were set 
afloat that, by the intervention of the Eng¬ 
lish, the Nizam's troops were to be dis¬ 
banded, and the people disarmed. The 
report spread quickly and widely; and 
on the 12th of March, the Arab mercenaries 
of the contingent assembled in an excited 
and tumultuous manner at the house of 
their principal jemadar, alleging they had 
heard the British troops had arrived at. the 
residency, and had already entered the 
ministers Bar rah Durree, which was within 
the city walls, and near one of the principal 
gates. The jemadar, influenced by the 
statement, at once took measures for resis¬ 
tance, and stationed pickets round flic Arab 
tjUHrtGr&; but, fortunately, the falsehood of* 
the report was soon established ; and beyond 
the alar In, no evil resulted from the occur¬ 
rence. 
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TINNBVELIY,] 

HB5T0&Y OF THE 

[a.d. 1869, 


A few months only had elapsed since the 
proclamation of the Queen was made public 
tli rou ghnut; Ind i f ?; hut tl ie res nIt of ifcs 
conciliatory and Indulgent declarations was 
by no means so satisfactory and train 
quilliiting as had been looped would have j 
been the case - and thus reference to the ( 
supreme government became frequently 
necessary iron; the distant provinces and 
milt or presidencies for the purpose of 
ascertaining, from the highest authority, 
the correct interpretation of passages in 
that important document- For instance, 
the declaration respecting the inviolability 
of Indian rights, was in many cases igno¬ 
rantly, or perhaps intentionally, misunder¬ 
stood by the natives; and especially so Were 
the clauses in which her majesty declared, 
that f< none shall be in anywise favoured, 
none molested or disquieted, by reason of 
heir religious faith or observancesand 
that, ^ generally, in framing and adminis¬ 
tering the law, due regard shall be paid to 
the undent rights, usages* and customs of 
India” These clauses, which bear an ob¬ 
vious and unmistakable meaning in the 
original language of the proclamation, were, 
by the process of incorrect interpretation 
into the various languages of the races of 
In Eiia, sought to be rendered subservient to 
the purpose of carrying out native religious 
prejudices to a very great extent, and were 
held to justify the maintenance of many 
absurd concessions to native intolerance, 
and the most aggressive customs, by virtue 
of whicli one class of society justified a 
violent interference with the rights of 
another, or of the public iu general. At 
Tinnerelh*- (the principal town of Tra ran¬ 
cor e, a district in the Madras presidency), 
the inhabitants of which are chiefly Hin¬ 
doos preserving the Hindoo customs with 
extraordinary strictness, the Brahmins con¬ 
sidered themselves justified, by their read¬ 
ing of the proclamation, in offering positive 
resistance to the law; and, aniong other 
claims of privilege, insisted upon the main¬ 
tenance of regulations which, in effect, 
closer! tSie Queen’s highway agains, all pro¬ 
cessions connected with low-caste funemls. 
At linucvelly, it seems, a custom was in 
existence which prevented the passage of 
low-caste funerals before pagodas ; and in a 
district of the town where caste riots were 
of frequent occurrence, the authorities 
nought to evade the difficulty by ordering 
that a street should he made Gy which low- 
caste funerals and processions might pass 
686 


without offence to the more sacred commu¬ 
nities of Hindoo worshippers- Before this 
expedient was resorted to, it was no un¬ 
common sight to see two rival castes carry¬ 
ing their idols in procession, meeting uft 
the intersection of two '• Janes, imd, forget¬ 
ting the sacred character of their gods ill 
the ardour of their fanaticism, dropping 
their misshapen images into the gutter, to 
exhaust their rage aiid hatred of each other 
in blows and curses, At Cnddalore and 
other towns, scenes of such a character 
were frequently repeated ; but the authori¬ 
ties, from a disinclination to interfere in 
religions quarrels with which they had no 
concern, hesitated to repress the cause of 
them, which they could have done by de¬ 
claring peremptorily, that the public high¬ 
way was open to the me of all dimes of 
the community,, This neglect of duty, ond 
weak indulgence by the civil magistrate, 
served to strengthen the high-caste fanatics 
in the belief that their outrageous claims 
were based upon a right it was perfectly 
legal for them to seek to uphold, the words 
of the Queen's proclamation being construed 
into a formal acknowledgment of the privi¬ 
leges of casta. 

ft happened at Tmnevelly, as in many 
other towns of British India, that there 
were two leading religious parties—the 
Brahmins and their followers, and the 
Christian missionaries and their converts— 
between whom at nil times a strong feeling 
of jealous rivalry existed. On the 22nd of 
December, a Hindoo of low-caste, who had 
become a Christian neophyte, died hi the 
civil hospital of Tinuevclly. Iu conveying his 
remains to the place of interment, the Chris¬ 
tian friends of the deceased, against the 
established practice of the Hindoos, insisted 
upon carrying the corpse through the street 
fronting the Tmnevelly pagoda. To this 
the Brahmins and their psrty objected; a 
disturbance arose, and a great number of 
people assembled. The tebseeldar being 
unable to disperse the crowd, applied to 
the acting magistrate for assistance, winch 
was speedily obtained in the shape of three 
companies of sepoys* from the 2nd extra 
regiment stationed at Palamcottah, about 
th f ee miles and a-half distant; and with 
these the chief magistrate, accompanied by 
his head assistant and several military offi¬ 
cers, marched into Tinuevelly. The novelty 
of their appearance added much to the ex¬ 
citement of the people, and a vast crowd 
followed the magistrate and his party- 
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One company of the sepoys was posted nt 
the front gate of the temple, and the other 
two companies marched to the place where 
the funeral party was assembled ; and 
under this escort the convert's body, in a 
coffin covered with a pall, was moved 
towards its last resting-place. Notwith¬ 
standing the tehseeMar pointed out that 
there were three other streets through 
which the procession could pass, and that 
he distinctly stilted his apprehensions that 
no tiling could prevent a breach of the 
peace if the party took the street facing the 
pagoda, the Christians refused to listen to 
his remonstrances, and insisted upon going 
by the way they had chosen. For a while 
ail went oil quietly ; but on the proces¬ 
sion coming up near the pagoda—on for¬ 
bidden ground, according to the Brahmins, 
whereby they considered „bat their religious 
prejudices and feelings were outraged, and 
their caste superiority insulted and in¬ 
fringed under the sanction of civil and 
military authority, which they hoped would 
have been exercised in their favour—a 
shower of atones came pouring down from 
the crowd, and from persons concealed in 
the houses of the Brahmins and m the 
gobarums or pinnacles of the pagoda. The 
military were then unfortunately ordered 
to use force to put down this violent con- 

* The following account of tha J&idras* or Nairn, 
appears to he in perfect accordance with ancient 
testimony expecting them:—**0ne of the most 
singular people of India arc the Naira, who omipy 
the southern part 1 ? of Malabar. They are the mire 
Stidraa of that const, and oil profess to ho born 
soldiers, though all do not follow the profusion of 
arma. They are of various Hasses and avocations. 
Tha highest are on some ©oca dons cooks, which is 
always an honourable employment, as an individual 
may eat food prepared by a person of higher rank 
than himself* out* must riot partake of any that Is 
rookfd by an inferior. In earlier ages, before these 
countries were Invaded by foreign ere, the submission 
of the Nairs to thHr superiors was very implicit and 
they exacted the same From their inferiors, with a 
promptitude and severity never practised but among 
the Hindoos. They always went armed, and a Nair 
was expected instantly to out down a Tine (cultivator) 
or a Mucus. (fisherman) who touched him; while 
come of the inferior castes, if about to meet a Nair, 
were obliged to turn out of the way to Jet him pass, 
Jest they should pollute him by their approach. But 
the greatest singularity man [tested by thin caste, is 
relative to marriage, and the treatment of their 
females, which k the reverse of ail other people in 
India, They marry very young, generally before 
they are ten years old, but the ini -band is not ex- 
pec tad to live with his wife, It would oven be con¬ 
sidered scandalous to do m* She remains in her 
mother's house, or, after her death, with her brothers. 
Her husband allows her oil, food, clothing, and 



duct j and they fired among the crowd, 
striking down about thirty-nine men* 
women, and children, and wounding a 
great many mure. Thus a loss of valuable 
lives, and a. great effusion of blood, was 
sustained merely because a Brabminlcal 
crowd thought tit to consider their caste 
privileges in danger, and fancied* by their 
interpretation of the Queen’s proclamation, 
that her majesty would protect them in 
their hostility to Christianity and Christian 
converts, and also that the military were 
bound to protect them in the full enjoy¬ 
ment of their exclusive privileges, The 
occurrence at first prod need a degree of 
alarm throughout the district, and, for a 
time, had a repressive influence upon the 
spread of Citricl vanity, as well m upon the 
good feeling of the inhabitants generally. 

A similar misconstruction of the lan¬ 
guage of the proclamation gave rise to a 
formidable riot at the town of Nagarcoil, ia 
the Travancore district, in the course of 
which many lives were lost, and a vast 
amount of property belonging to the Euro¬ 
pean residents and the native Christian, 
population, was sacrificed before order could 
be restored. 

The population of Travail core is com 
posed mainly of two classes—the Sudras 
(Nftirs*) and the Shauars. The former 

ornaments* but the is at perfect liberty to entertain 
as many lover* rs ih* pleases, provided they are 
of an equal or higher rank than hers c if, Should 
she chnoie a person of lower rank, she not only 
forfeits all supplies from her mieba-H, but U cou- 
filtered as a disgrace to herself and connections, and 
is expelled from the caste. Females arts not put to 
death for capital oftenor even mutilated as in 
other parts, but only banished from the country A 
In consequence of the extroonUnary arraujpniente 
respecting the women, no Nair can be .supposed 
to know his father. Every man considers his sister^ 
children to ho his heirs. Hri mother manages 
the family, and after htr death, the eldest sister 
assumes the direction. A jSair’s movable pro¬ 
perty, on hts decease* is equally divided amongst 
the sops and daughters of all bus mtera from a 
very remote period, Malabar was governed bj the 
descendant!} of thirteen Nair chiefs' sisters: amongst 
whom, and the different branches of the same 
tarniIris, there existed u constant confusion arid 
change of property* which wore grebtly increaaed by 
the assumption of sovereign power by many Inferior 
chiefs. The country thus became subdivided in * 
manner of which there is no other example r and it 
was a common saying in Malabar, that a roan ct/uJti 
not take a step without going from one c ue 
territory into that of another. Taking advantage ©i 
these dissenmons, Hyder AH subdued the not titni 
division of the country* winch is now knowtJ as the 
pr iv i nee Of Malabar * while the rajah of bfiWJSg 
and the Cochin rajah, conquered all the chiefs of the 
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ii”o the chief landowner*, and monopolise 
nearly all offices undfer the Sirknr, to uoae 
of whfeh is a Similar, however intelligent* 

, ever admitted. Ah a body, although there 
may be a few praiseworthy exceptions, the 
Sudran are proud, oppressive, corrupt, and 
' cowardly ; ignorant in the extreme ; scarcely 
I ever leaving their own district;* uud treat¬ 
ing the lower castes with great insolence 
and tyranny. On the other band, the 
Sha-nans have been for years it, creasing in 
intelligence, wealth* and general respecta¬ 
bility- Many hare availed thuruselvei of 
l Im education oIfe vp d them \ a n d raany 
also have put themselves under regular 
Christian mstrucUm, 

! In former times, when caste prejudices 
' were in their full vigour in Tnmtncore, 
the man or woman who had the misfortune 
to he of an inferior order in regard of birth, 
wm scarcely recognised* by the proud and 
exclusive Naira* as forming part of the 
human species; and to such a height did 
their arrogance extend, as to declare it a 
serious offence far females of the Shamir 
Caste to appear ?n public with any covering 
above the waist, having the whole of the 
upper part of the body perfectly nude, as a 
made of their inferiority. The practice 
had, however, under the moralising in¬ 
fluence of Christianity, gradually fallen into 
disuse; and the Similar people awakening 
to a sense of the decencies of life* and \ 
j especially such of them as came under the 
spiritual direction of the English mis¬ 
sionaries, were ted to assume an attire con¬ 
sistent with feminine delicacy. This im¬ 
proved state of things continued for some; 
time, and gradually extended to females 
i who were not members of the Christian \ 
\ -chordI, but yet had the modesty of their 
mx. At length some of the higher class of 
native society began to look with jealousy 

central and souther n divisions. NotwkWsmdmg the 
mcemou of CUirfetiati*, Jews, and Mohammedan?, 
Jfty gwH mam of she population of Malabar are 
fl dll Hindoos, And. as already remarked, the 
distinctions of caste among-! them are kept up n-iih 
the utmost #ri&t$9Ka. The diatancta—s<* many mips 
m paces—within ^hiph m individual nf an inferior 
may not approach Ona of a superior caale, are defined 
uith the most scrupulous nicety. The distinctive 
names of ih& dflatfa aret—I. Namboorjes, or l>rah- 
-* Nairn, or $u draft j 3. Tiara, who are iVt?e cul- 
tivatoift of the land j 4. Miueara, who are musicians 
end corj urofs* or jugglers t and also free men? .y 
Pnliars! or Shan&rs—ejare^ mostly attached to tire 
soil, and < ormdeml aa below all caste. And there Ls 
iiu out-caftt tribe, inferior even to IheM called fffciis, 
ubo arc CO^iifcfed so very impure, that,even a slave 
of caste will not touch them* “They generally 

DSS 


upon the change, winch they deemed an in¬ 
solent iuvHsuiti of their exclusive privileges; 
and the proclamation of the Queen being 
construed n$ restoring to them the full pos¬ 
session of all caste privileges* they at pnm 
fell back upon the rest notions with regard 
to dress above alluded to, and insisted "that 
the Shanar women should revert to their 
original semi-naked ness* as the degrading 
distinction of their caste. The dew an of 
Travancore adopted the views of the Naira 
generally in this respect* and issued an 
order for reviving the obsolete practice, 
aud compelling Christian wives and mothers, 
as well as others* to expose their persons to 
ihe gaze of the public. This outrage to 
decency was no longer unheeded by the 
women in question, the Christian portion 
of whom appealed to the missmnanea, who 
very properly encouraged them to dMobey 
the order, and refused to allow their con¬ 
gregation to submit to an observance, so 
repugnant to delicacy. The result of this 
opposition to the authority of the dewaa 
arid the rigid prejudices of caste* was a 
terrible riot, in she course of which 
the resident's Iniugalow and the protectant 
church were burnt down* and the home* 
of the missionaries (Messrs, Russell and 
Baylb) were materially injured. All the 
persons connected with the mission fled for 
safety to Travandrum, the chief town of the 
district (about fifty miles N,N,W. of Cape 
Comorin}, mid threw themselves upon the 
protection of General Cullen* the British 
resident at Tnmmcure. From this officer 
they received but small consolation; as, in 
reply to the complaints of tlie Shatmr#, 
that their women had been beaten, aud the 
clothes torn from them, the general told 
them* a that ns their Christian iron leu had 
violated die Sfrnnar custom of exposing the 
upper part of their bodies, and hud bq far 

wander about in coni panics of ten or twelve, keeping 
a little distance from roadsj and when they see any 
passenger, ;hev set up a howl like dogs * that are 
hungry. They who are moved by compassion* lay 
(Wn what they ems inclined to beatow, nnd go 
a wa y; the Kidd I s afte v wa rd a a; > p ro&e h, an d take i i p 
v bn t h as beeh left. Theyhave no mamage cere m ony i 
but one man and one woman always associate toge¬ 
ther, They are said to kill tortoises, and fcunfttiirtee 
alligator*, both of which the) cat, and consider ex¬ 
cellent food.” There are several divisions of the 
first thrr ^ castes. The Foliar a are bought and -mid 
like caule, either with or separate from the land, 
one of them being generally considered tottal in 
value tt> two buffaloes. They are of a miserable 
appearance* squalid and diminutive, and &fy oftsn 
treated with much saverity—a natural consequence 
of their abject servility lo their super tors. 
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uiijusiltiahljr adopted the Smlra costume, 
they liarl only themselves to blame, and 
mmt take the consequences/ 1 ffe* how- 
ever, ordered a' detachment of the Nair 
brigade to escort them back to their homes, 
or to the mins of them; and the derail, 
Mari ha va Row, also left to enforce mea¬ 
sures for the re-establish meat of order—a 
result which he finally accomplished. 

The volcanic element that had seared 
and scarred soiae of the finest districts of 
India, yet smouldered beneath the surface, 
and seemed to require but a triding im¬ 
pulse* to transform it ouce more into a 
glowing mass of flame* At lUwui Pindee 
(h fortified town of the Punjab, forty-seven 
miles E;8*E. of Attack), *** which were can- 
tnumenU for the British and native troops, 
the subuhdar-nmjor of the disarmed 5Sth 
regiment of native infantry, received a 
letter by dak, purporting to be from the 
native officers of the 18th irregular cavalry, 
urging biro to get Ids regiment to mutiny, 
promising the aid of the ISth, and also of 
the 2nd irregular cavalry, which was pass¬ 
ing at the time through the .district. The 
sulmhdar at once took the letter to the 
officer in command at the station, who 
ordered the IBtb regiment to be imme¬ 
diately paraded; and the letter being read 
to them, it of course was indignantly re¬ 
pudiated by all. The native officers of the 
regiment, moreover, offered a reward of 
a thousand rupees for the discovery of the 
writer; and within two hours of the notifi- 
cation of ttrs offer, a trooper of the regi¬ 
men t shot himself. On searching his hut, 
a fac simile of the letter was foil nr!, also 
the seal that had fcaan used, and a number 
of letters addressed to various native offi¬ 
cers yet in the service, instigating them to 
prevail upon their regiments to rise against 
the .British* Whether the suicide had acted 
in this matter upon Ids own impulse, or 
was but the secret agent of other parties, 
remained doubtful; as, in consequence of 
his mirideu death, no clue to the origin of 
the affair could be distinctly traced. 

Joking back once more to Om3e, where* 
by this time, the last embers of revolt had 
been nearly trodden out, through the eflec- 
live measures adopted for t be disarming of 
tiie people—up to the middle of January, 
the official returns showed a seizure of 173 
camions, 79,729 muskets, 279,930 swords, 
14,365 spears, ami 177,126 offensive wea¬ 
pons of other descriptions* To the same 
date, 433 forts, of various degrees of 


strength and military importance, had been 
destroyed or utterly dismantled; and about 
1,800 sepoys had surrendered upon the 
faith of the amnesty. Such, ia short, was 
the favourable aspect of affairs in Otsde, 
that the whole of the Sikh regiments which 
had rendered important service in the pro¬ 
gressive tranquiilisation of the country, were 
ordered back to the Punjab; and the Qude 
stationary army was diminished, m already 
stated, by more than one-third its effective 
strength. To better ensure the peace of 
the city, an order was issued in Lucknow, 
commanding every Affghan affecting to be a 
trader, to sell lbs goods within a certain, 
time* and then to return home—the unusual 
swarm of Affgiiaus who had ffockbdjutg the 
city upon pretence of being merchants, hav¬ 
ing excited the suspicion of the authorities. 

The number of sepoys who manifested a 
desire to throw themselves upon the mercy 
of the 'governmeat, upon the terms pre¬ 
scribed by the royal proclamation, con¬ 
tinued to increase materially, and, towards 
the end of January, became uninterrupted* 
Most of them admitted that they had (bit 
the hopelessness of the struggle for month# 
previous; they knew their position was 
desperate; but they could not have faith in 
the conciliatory offers made to them for 
submission. Among those men, lbe case 
of many officers mid old soldiers belonging 
to disarmed wad akhftudfed regiments, was 
ia aorne instances pitiable. They had, by 
their mutiny and desert ion in pursuit of a 
shadow, hazarded ah, and lost all; their 
pay was of course stopped; their pensions 
were forfeited; and they had nothing 
before them but starvation, or a wretched 
state of existence dependent upon the 
charity of their countrymen. Such, even 
after the bullet, the sword, and the hang- 
raai/s cord had done thebe work, was the 
probable future of a great portion of 
the existing remnant of that mice noble 
army which, la the unclouded season of its 
loyalty, had been worthy co-rivals ia mar¬ 
tial glory with the bravest of its European 
Compeers* 

Thu chiefs, also, now general^ felt that 
♦here was nothing left for them but uncon¬ 
ditional submission, although, in many 
breasts, there yet lingered a secret expec¬ 
tation that a day would arrive for the 
exhumation of buried guns, and the reno¬ 
vation of dismantled fori a. Much un¬ 
easiness was also naturally fell among the 
chiefs—the more intense as the rank 
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ascended—with respect to the future inten¬ 
tions of the government. ff They can 
never forgive usl ,J t was an exclamation fre- 
I quently heard even amongst those assured 
of pardon. They had not yet learned to 
understand the difference between their 
Christian conq uerora* and the Moslem and 
Hindoo tyrants of their own races. 

With regard to the atrocities perpetrated 
by the mutinous troops and bud mashes of 
the various towns in revolt at the early 
stages of the insurrection, much contra¬ 
dictory evidence* or rather allegation (partly 
founded upon actual occurrences, and partly 
upon rumour), had occupied the attention of 
people in all parts of the world, as welt ns 
upon the scenes of the terrible realities. 
That* in the early days of tumult and re¬ 
volt, the terror inspired by the sudden and 
unlooked-for visitation, led to touch ex¬ 
aggeration as to the atrocity and extent; of 
the outtages by which the innocent and 
the defenceless—weak women and tender 
children, feeble age, and helpless unoffend¬ 
ing infancy—were offered tip as the first 
victims to revenge mid brutal lust, there is 
now-little room to doubt; but that cruel¬ 
ties and enormities were perpetrated of the 
most terrible description, there is also ample 
, an f 1 i it con test aid e proof f n nd i n th e eas c of 
I the massacre at Cawnpore, the more; clearly 
the transactions connected with it are in 
veatigated, the more hateful appears to he 
the deliberate cruelty, cowardice, and ma¬ 
lignity of its perpetrators. It has been 
j J shown, in the progress of this work, that 
massacres were perpetrated at many sta¬ 
tions in British India. There was ono at 
pelhi, within the king's palace; hut it was 
in some degree relieved by the conduct of 
natives, who protected Europeans, and 
agisted them to escape. There was a inas- 
taere ut Futteghur; but if was afterwards 
found to have been the work of the vile 
population of bud mashes, and of some few 
i sepoys in a state of frenzied excitement, 
and wiki with license, lust of blood, and 
plunder- From that place some Europeans 
were suffered to escape; and two women 
wer received iota thenawaVs palace, where 
th .y were, for a time at least, protected; 
while others were sheltered by Harden 
Box, At Sbahjehanporfe; also, there was a 
m as sacre; bu t tin j re, agai n, Europ cans go t 
away ; and others were equally fortunate at 
Bareilly. There was also a massacre at 
Lucknow j but it appeared not to be the 
#o tk of the authorities or of the sepoys. 


b it of an assassin who had been favoured 
by the family of one of the victims. Even 
at Jhatosie, it afterwards appeared that 
some degree of extenuation might be j 
found : but for Cawnpore alone there wax 
not a plea to be urged—that incomparable 
atrocity was deliberate and complete ; its i 
guilt was divided into two parts—the one 
characterised by superhuman treachery; the 1 
other by relentless cruelty, and by every 
circumstance that could intensify guilt 
As the non her of the murdered exceeded 
that of the victims in any other place, so 
did the greatness of the crime excel, in all 
its incidents, the magnitude of the offences 
which marked I he mutiny of the Bengal 
army, and the subsequent revolt. There 
were, indeed, some survivors of the first 
Cawupore massacre; but the second :nd the 
worst—that uf the women and children in 
the house and compound—was dreadful, and, 
in its full Accomplishment, unexampled. 

And just in proportion to the magnitude 
of the horrors presented in that city, was 
the scepticism as to their reality and extent ; 
for persons were found who, cither fljoni 
ignorance or design, affected to believe, in 
the face of reiterated proof, that the state- i 
meats put before the world in reference to 
the Cawnporc murders, were lit tie other 
than exaggerated fictions. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, evidence living and unavailable ap¬ 
peared upon the ^eene, to testify in person | 
sis to the general accuracy of the details that | s 
had pictured rim fiend like inflictions of the 
Nana Sahib at Cawnpore. One of these 
living witnesses* a survivor from the first 
massacre, was the daughter of an Eurasian j 
clerk; who, snatched from the uplifted j 
sword of an assassin by a sowar of the Naufl, 
was afterwards compelled to travel about j 

with him, and, to escape persecution, be- j 

came a Mohammedan; and subsequently 
making her escape to an English ennip, was j 
sent down to Calcutta, where the memory J i 
oi her sufferings and compulsory degrada¬ 
tion was gradually soothed to calmness, 
by the assiduity and sympathising kind* i 
ness of strangers. Another, who escaped 
the savage fury of the reckless murderers of 
her whole family, was a girl of thirteen, 
named Geoigiaim Anderson, whose parents 
resided at H inner pore. All her relatives j 
were massacred in her sight* herself receiv- j 
iug a desperate cut from a tulwar on the ' 
shoulder in the course of the murderous [ 
outrage. No other injury was inflicted I 
upon the child personally; and a native 
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doutar took compassion upon her, and, 
extricating her front the dying and the dead 
of her house, took care of her, anil after- 
wards sent her in safety to the English 
commander, by whom she was restored 
to some friends at Moughyxv Some further 
details of the, actual proceedings of the 
Nana ht Cawnpore, were also furnished r.t a 
later period by a half-caste Christian b^nd* 
boy, named Joseph Fitehett, who stated 
to the commissioners appointed to int*e$ti- 
gatg the charges of massacre and violation 
preferred against Nana Sahib and his 
ruffian adherents, that when the mutiny 
broke out, he was a musician in the band of 
one of the native infantry regiments at 
Cawnpore, and, in the general massacre, 
he saved his life by declaring that he would 
become a Mohammedan, which ha did 
by an easy process almost on the spot* He 
remained in Cnwnporu, and was enrolled in 
the Naha's three, with which he did duty* 
On the afternoon of the 15th of June* 1857, 
when it became known that the British were 
advancing from Panel oo Nuddee, a council 
was held by the Nana, at which it wm 
resolved, that the women and children at the 
Beebf^ghtsr, about 205 in number, should 
be murdered* Thu news went rapidly 
through the town, and some men of the 
6th native infantry, Entering the enclosure, 
proceeded to taka from the unfortunate 
captives such articles of value, or trin¬ 
kets. as they retained on their persons* 
When the Nana heard of this plunder, 
he wm very much displeased, and sent 
down a body of sowars, with strict orders to 
surround the house, and permit ijo one to 
enter hut the executioners* By the state¬ 
ment of this band-boy, it appeared that 
four English gentlemen were at the ti ne 
confined with the women and children in the 
enclosure; namely, Mr* Thornhill, magis¬ 
trate and collector Futteglmr; Colonel 
Smith, lOtk native infantry; Brigadier 
Goldie, of the cloth r g department; and a 
fourth, not clearly iu, ratified, but supposed 
to be o n e of t he Green away i ; tmily. 8 h or 11} 
before half-past four o'clock, a message was 
brought to those gentlemen, "bat Brigadier 
Jeekin, a native officer of the mutineers, 
desired to see them; and they left the 
house to repair to his quarter*. They 
walked quietly along the road,In the direc¬ 


tion indicated to them, suspecting nothing ; 
but when they had got as far as the 


aa 

j assembly-rooms, they were suddenly at¬ 
tacked from behind, cut down, and mur¬ 
dered on the spot. Meantime, preparations 
; were being made for the execution of the 
orders of the Nana and his council, with 
respect to the women and children ;* but 
| there was some difficulty in getting instfu- 
I meats for the meditated horrible butchery* 

! The sowars wished to save themselves from 
| the defilement of blood, and the infantry 
were equally averse to the task; but at 
length, some soldiers of the 0th native 
infantry were sent in, and ordered to fire 
upon the terrified and helpless crowd before 
them. These men, not yet dead to human 
instincts, fired iu the: air| and were so dila¬ 
tory with their work, that it became evident 
the purpose of the Nana Would not lie 
accomplished by their hmich* Sowars were 
therefore dispatched into the town for some 
of the common butchers of the bazaar • 
and two Bhooreas and a Velaitee, who were 
armed with hatchets and tulwars, were 
brought, and ordered to go in and kill cvC#y 
one within the house and enclosure, ail 
egress from which was prevented by the 
sowars outside. It was a long and dreadful 
sacrifice; Fitehett, whowm on duty near 
the place, declaring that the assassins en¬ 
tered the enclosure about 5*30 f.m., and 
that it was 10 i\m« before they came out to 
announce that the terrible butchery was 
accomplished ! Oilce during tha> internal 
of four hours aud a-haJf, a ruffian appeared 
ftt the gate, with his sword broken mtwo; 
but on obtaining a sabre from one of the 
sowars, he returned to continue his infernal 
labour* The Nana was ia the hotel close 
at hand during this horrible tragedy; and 
when informed that all were dead, he gave 
orders that the doors should he closed for 
the night, and guards put over the place* 
That night the Nana gave a uautch ball to 
his friends in Cawnpore. 

Early in the morning of the 16th, the 
Nana gave orders that the doors should ba 
opened, and that all the bodies inside should 
be flung into a well within the compound; 
but as ii was far too small to contain so 
many bodies, Fitchett considered it was 
probable that some were dragged away to 
other places, or were thrown into the Ganges. 


* In the earluT accounts of this horrible tr&n&ai* Fitehett, the act w&s perpetrated the previous & 
tion (tee vol* \. t p. 370) r the hmumeof the women big, and while General Havelock r s force was fib 


e ra¬ 
tion (tee voi* U p. STOJr the inumcr* oi ttie women ::>g r and while General Havelock's force was- still on 
ami children took place after the defeat of the Naim's ! h s triumphant march from tb« F&nfioo Nuddee i but 
troop* on the 10th f whereas, by the statement of j whatever the date, the fact of the murder remains. 
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LJ 4ii the royal proclamation, which directly 
affected the point in dispute, but winch the 
fanatics of higb-ca&te desired to ignore— 
namely* the paragraph which called upon 
i *< all the Queen's subject*? to submit them- 
; selves to the authority of those whom her ma¬ 
jesty had appointed to administer the gov- 
| ernmeufc of her Indian empire. It was also 
i important that it should be dictinctly 
j understood by the people, that the govern¬ 
ment was determined to repress, with a 
1 strong baud, aft indignities and provoca¬ 
tions offered to the natives of any race, 

1 upon the plea of paste privileges, how ever 
lowly might be their rank in the native 
populations. A new element, of dissatisfac¬ 
tion had thus been Engendered by the 
i partial misinterpretations of the royal 
document; which it became essential to 
check in its earliest phase* by supplying a 
correct key to the native reading of the 
proclamation—the want of which had been 
mischievously demonstrated by the out¬ 
rages at TinneveUy and Travnncore, ns well 
n% by the difficulty suddenly presented to 
the governments of Bombay and the Pun¬ 
jab, by a perplexing question as to the 
positive sense in which the terms British 
subjects^ were to be taken, as distinguished 
from the expression a our subjects/' both 
of which were: used in Uie proclamation* 
and the doubtful application of which had 
been seized m an authority for the display 
of most objectionable feeling on the part of 
the native races of high-caste. The dsfini* 
j turn of those particular terms, in the sense 
in which it was desired they should be 
understood, afforded occasion for a vast 
arniimt of correspondence between the 
v ie croy and Jus 1 ie ut o nan fc-go ve r n ors ? v, hi o h \ 
ended rather in evading the point mooted, 1 
tlurn in a lucid exposition of it; and the 
real interpretation was left to the practical 
teaching of the mil and military authori¬ 
ties, as occasion arose for their interposition. 
r The rebellion had now, as a national 
'V moremeBt, died out; and the fow-and-mr- 
[ \ between rumours which reached the seat of 
government towards the end of March, pos¬ 
sessed but n faint degree of interest, as 
well from their uncertain truthfulness ns 
from the unimportance of the operations to 
which they referred. It was reported, for 
instance, on the 22n4 of the month, that 
the Nana, with a considerable force, was 
on camped at Someysur, a short distance 
beyond the Tirhoot; frontier; that a body of 
rebels were ruarchicg up on Gomckpore} and 
vol. n* 4o * 


that two companies of H.M/s 34th regiment 
had been cut up in a night attack t but these 
rumours, which at one period would have 
occasioned both alarm and inconvenience, 
now scarcely inflicted a moments nneasi- 
7 iess. Tin- mighty evil of a popular rebel¬ 
lion h;iA been so entirely crushed, that 
tlm& isolated cases of petty annoyance 
were almost unnoticed, and certainly were 
uneared for; although the force still ad- 
I Coring to the begum in the Ncpaul tern- 
tory was sufficiently numerous to render 
“great vigilance necessary cm the part of the 
column of observation, under Brigadier 
Hursfbrd, at Bey ram Gi-At, A movement 
of these rebels was notified in the following 
telegram from the secretary to*the gov¬ 
ernment of India, at Calcutta, to the homo 
government, on the 23rd of March ;— 

« Since the date of my last message, the 
rebels, under the begum and Ram Sing, 
have repressed the river Oumluk, and have 
marched westward through the Nepaul Terai. 
On the 16th of March, about 200 rebels, sup¬ 
posed to be au advanced party, entered tho 
Tooisoypore territory. The main body,.with 
the chiefs, were said to be at Bhootwa), about 
twenty-five miles east oi the Tool soy pore 
boundary. They are believed to number 
about 5,000, including women and children. 
Brigadier Kelly was to have been at Lotun, 
thirty-six miles from Bhoetwal, t>n the ISth 
in stain. Tho province of Dude continues 
tranquil; the disarming of the country, and 
the demolition of the forts, progress satis¬ 
factorily. 

** Information has been received from 
Cbuudevree, that the l&o Sahib, with 
| 2,000 cavalry, arrived in the Cbuudeyrcc 
i district on the 13th instant; and arrange- 
) meats were made for pursuing him. Over¬ 
tures of surrender had been received both 
from the Bab and J&roze Shah, who are 
both said to be anxious to come in. Tantia 
Topee, when last heard of, was threading 
the j an gles on the Chumhul, under the 
assumed name of Xfoo Sing/ 

The only results, for some time, known 
of the movements above reported, were, tluU 
the force with Rao Sahib occupied itself 
in plundering and harassing the district in 
which it had become located ; and that, m 
accordance with the usual practice of the 
chief, he fled with Ills troops as soon as he 
learned that detachments of the Queen -> 
troops were on the march towards him. 
Among other subjects by which the 

European mind, in India, was kepf ou tue 
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gui mve during a part of the month of 
March, the revival of an old Sikh prophecy, 


referring to the year 1863 of oar era* 'w as 




not the least editing. By the author of 
this {a Sikli of Jubbulporo), it it as declared, 
that In the year mentioned, the Sikhs 
should arise in their strength as a race of 
mighty warriors—exterminate the Christian 
Kaffirs, keep Englishwomen as their slaves, 
and restore the supreme power of the 
Kkalsa. This prognostication came to 
Iigbt under the foltowjpg ciircamatancea:— 
An old officer, of superior rank m the Sikh 
force stationed at Lahore, named Cjjejtce 
Bmgfc was suspected of treaspnabfe^p&cl 
flees in conjunction with a fakir, named 
Bhood Sing, who, in the course of his pil¬ 
grimage, had found Ins way to the before- 
named city. The house of the Sikh officer 
wm searched, and papers were found con¬ 
nected with the prophecy mentioned, copies 
of which had been secretly hut very exten¬ 
sively distributed among the people. The 
prediction was, doubtless, agreeable enough 
to the parties expectant; but it was wo. 
fully disastrous in its immediate rmd un¬ 
anticipated consequences to those concerned 
in its promulgation, an the Sikh and his 
confederate were seised, tried, convicted, 
condemned tu flye years' penal servitude at 
the An damans, and were on their way 
thither in chains within forty-eight hours of 
the discovery—an example of promptitude 
which, although it somewhat disturbed the 
English idea of the grave deliberation of 
justice, was of infinite sendee in repressing 
any inconvenient display of native belief in 
the promised downfall of English authority 
hi 186$; and as the first duty of all gov¬ 
ernments is to prevent anarchy by repres¬ 
sing it at its source, the vigour manifested 
in the treatment of this affair was most 
commendable and effective. 

The truosmisfiibn of the nawab of Fur- 
rnckubad from the corn maud cr-m-chief's 
camp on the Ifaptee, to Cawnpore, en route 
for Futteghur, has been already noticed 
During the first portion of the journey, the 
prisoner was in the safe keeping of the 80th 
regiment, then on its way also to C awn pore, 
and bo incident occurred to interrupt the 
regular order of the march; hut similar 
good fortune did not attend the second 
portion of the journey. The native officer 
m command of the escort appointed to con¬ 
duct the prisoner from Oawupore to Fut- 
teginir, had, for meritorious services ren¬ 
dered during the siege at Lucknow, been 
59d 


promoted to an adjutancy in the mounted 
police, and it happened that the custody of 
the nawab was entrusted to a detachment 
of that corps of which the adjutant had the 
command* During the journey, the nawab, 
who by tins time had began to fad the 
peril into which lie had fallen by his volun¬ 
tary surrender, and was naturally desirous 
to avert it if por.sible, made overtures to 
the commander of the escort, through bis 
servant, with a view to escape, which, 
although the officer rejected, and ultimately 
delivered Ids prisoner in safety, he did not 
report to his superior. The circumstance, 
hy some means, became known to the 
authorities, and the adjutant was in turn put 
under arrest and sent to Agra for trial by 
court-martial, and the charge of corres¬ 
ponding with the prisoner upon the subject 
of a bribe for his escape, being established 
by documentary evidence in the possession 
of the adjutant, he was thereupon sentenced 
to degradation from his rank, and to six 
months' imprisonment. Three men of the 
escort were also sentenced to a like period 
of imprisonment, for complicity in the error 
of their commander. 

In due course the nawab was put upon 
his trial far treason, and for the aggravated 
outrages perpetrated upon Europeans at 
Fuftegfaur in the early days of the revolt.* 
The evidence on both points was incon¬ 
trovertible, and he was adjudged guilty of 
ad the crimes alleged against him, and sen¬ 
tenced to death. On the day the judgment 
of the court was delivered, the principal 
hall of his palace, in which the trial took 
place, was crowded by an anxious multitude 
of the native inhabitants of Furruckabaci, 
who wore deeply impressed with the scene 
around them, m were also many of the 
civil and military officers and other resi¬ 
dents of the station, Xlpou the president 
taking his seat, the prisoner was placed at 
the bar; Ids countenance exhibiting calm 
but haughty indifference. After a lew 
moments, during which profound silence 
reigned over the crowded assemblage, ihe 
president proceeded to deliver the judgment 
of the court in tho following terms:— 

H Prisoner at the bar,—‘Your trial lias 
lasted one month, and the fullest investiga¬ 
tion that was possible has hem made m to 
your guilt orumocence. You have been de¬ 
fended by an able English gentleman, who, 
relying on your owil statements, has taken 
the greatest pains to prove you innocent 
9 See voi i,, p« 350. 
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af the heinous crimes with the coromfo- 
aion of which you were charged) and lie 
has also endeavoured to procure yonr re¬ 
lease by every argument of a legal aud 
technical nature which he thought would 
assist your cause- Nevertheless, we three 
judges* sitting cahnly and deliberately to 
hear the ease for and against you, have 
unanimously decided that yon are guilty. 
In arriving at this judgment* do not for an 
instant believe that we have given implicit 
belief to every word uttered by every wit¬ 
ness for the prosecution* or that we have 
noi allowed all the weight that it was worth 
to the evidence for the defence* 

u You yourself have never attempted to 
deny the factsthe occurrence of those 
dreadful crimes which have conferred an 
historical infamy on Futtcglmr and Fur- 
ruckabad, and wliich have led to your being 
brought to the bur of justice* And now* 
prisoner at the bar, consider what are the 
crimes with the commission of which we* 
your judges* have convicted you. For 
what crimes, I repent* is it, that, as far as 
we are concerned, we have condemned you 
to suffer death ? 

fC Her majesty the Queers gracious am¬ 
nesty has saved you from that extreme 
punishment for the crime of being a prin¬ 
cipal leader and instigator in treason and 
rebellion which you so ungratefully com¬ 
mitted* But if yon had committed only 
that offence* yon would have to pass the 
remainder of your life in a miserable 
exile* But you *Und at that bar, con¬ 
victed first of being accessory after the 
feet to a wholesale massacre of English gen¬ 
tlemen, ladies and children, with most of 
whom you had been living on terms of inti- 
macy—that is, in the language of the law, 
you received, comforted* uud assisted the 
perpetrators of this massacre; and not only 
that, but honoured and rewarded some 
amongst them. 

tf Secondly, you stand convicted of being 
both accessory before and after the fact, to the 
cold-blooded slaughter of twenty-two Chris¬ 
tians, including amongst them women and 
children, who were killed for no other cause 
than that they were Christians—that is* you 
not only received, comforted, and assisted 
tiie perpetrators of this crime, but you pre¬ 
viously procured, counselled, commanded, 
and abetted those who took <iway those un¬ 
happy victims from your own door* And, 
as if* this were not enough, you have been 
convicted of this same double crime in 


[SBOTENCE Or DEATH* 


regard to three poor natives (and there-is 
reason, to believe that others perished in % 
similar maimer), whose only fault was, that 
one was faithful to his salt, and that the 
others were carrying English letters* 

c< And what Is your excuse for all these 
crimes what? but that you were afraid of 
losing your wretched life (which, after all, 
has been forfeited) at the hands of tlfe 
mutinous soldiery, and that you were a 
puppet in the bands of their leaders, some 
of whom were of your own kith and lineage* 
Even if it were true that you occupied this 
position, what a degrading one it was ; how 
much of cowardice it showed in the de¬ 
scendant and rc^esenUtiv- of a family and 
race, hitherto wdl known in Hindustan for 
courage and manly qualities i But it & q -ite 
impossible to believe that this plea of duress 
is true, even if there had not. been produced 
ample and trustworthy evidence to refute it* 
“ You were able to save the lives of 
Christmas, and you twice did save fauch— 
ooce to appease the anger of Heaven, when 
you were sick and thought yourself dying, 
and once to gratify your own feelings and 
inclinations. You were not a close pri¬ 
soner, and you did exercise all the powers 
of a ruler in this territory * anti in their 
exercise you committed the awful crimes 
which I have enumerated. If for the inno¬ 
cent blood that is crying to us from this 
river aud this fond wc did not sentence you 
to suffer death—which is mercy itself to 
the cruel death in dieted under your sanc¬ 
tion on so mart} victims—we should fail in 
our duty both to God and man. 

‘ r It is for the government which is our 
master, and your master, to decide finally 
on your fete. You may rely on the whole 
of your pleas of defence being submitted to 
that authority. In the meatiwhikv I im¬ 
plore yon to repent of your crimes, and to 
make your pence with that God whose laws 
you have so ruthlessly violated*' 1 
During this solemn rfddress, the pri¬ 
soner was not able wholly to maintain his 
uncon corned flejucanour; and just as the 
enumeration of the fearful crimes of which 
the court had adjudged him guilty ap¬ 
proached to a close, a change passed over 
his countenance, and iris look became 
dfowmeast. Sunn, however, ho controlled 
his f utures, and his face resumed its mv j 
expression, except that he now continued 
to cast down bis eyes* The sentence of 
death by hanging did not produce any 
further outward nnd visible sign oi feeling, 
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and ho emotions of remorse were inam- 
fested by him at any period of the m- 
rcstigatmn. As soon as the president 
had concluded* the prisoner was ted from 
the court, and placed under a strong 
European guard in an apartment of the 
fort at Futteghur, where he awaited the 
confirmation of his sentence by the gov- 
mior-genemh It was generally believed 
that, although the justice of the extreme 
penally was universally admitted, it would, 
for reasons of policy* be commuted to 
transportation for life. 

The case of the rajah of Mirawlee Louee 
Sing also occupied the attention of the tri- 
banal about the same ti me that the crimes of 
the nawab of Furruckabad ware under in¬ 
vestigation. The rajah was charged with 
having been a leader of revolt during the 
outrages uf 185 TVS, his treason being ag¬ 
gravated by brutality and avarice; ho 
having* for the sum of 8,000 rupees* be* 
trayed into the hands of the begum of 
Oude the following fugitives from Seeta- 
pore, who had sought his protection at 
Mitawlce, in June* life7—viz.. Captain 
Patrick Orr, with his wife and daughter; 
Sir Mountstuart Jackson and his sister 
Madeline ; an orphan girl, daughter of the 
civil commissioner of Seetapore (Mr. Chris¬ 
tian, who was murdered* with his wife aud 
sou, at that ph.ee on the 3rd of June, 
1857);* Lieutenant & J. H, Barnes, and 
i Sergeant-major A. Morton; all of whom* 

I except Mrs- Orr and daughter* ami Miss 
I Jacksont (Sophia Christian having pre¬ 
viously died), were murdered at Lucknow 
on the 17th of November, 18b 74 The ( 
miscreant, Lonce Slug, was convicted of 
treason and murder upon the most con¬ 
clusive evidence, and received sentence of 
transportation for life* his property being 
confiscated to the state. From this sentence 
the sordid traitor appealed to the supreme 
government; but mitigation in such a ease 
would have beeu*a wrong to mankind* 

While the sword of justice was thus 
uplifted for the punishment of guilt, the 
state was not unmindful of the claims upon 
its gratirude for services rendered* Among 
many others, of various rank and country, 

* See voL i., p, 203, 

t The following announcement from a Calcutta 
paper, in reference to this young lady, appeared in 
tlie Hoytmuard Mail of May 7th, 18$#:—- l * We ere 


who had distinguished thornsetvea by their 
loyalty and usefulness, were tiie nawab of 
Kumaui (to whom was granted a mnmicni 
of revenue equal to 5,000 rupees per annum, 
and a dress of boflqnry, valued at 10,000 
rupees, presented in full durbar), and the 
raj hs of Furreedkote and Muorshednbad, 
who were also specially regarded as meriting 
honour and reward’ OF the first-named 
rajah, it is recorded, that “the sup rente 
government, in consideration of the valu¬ 
able services rendered by him during the 
crisis of %W^% had directed that* for the 
future, be should he exempted from fur¬ 
nishing ten sowars to the irregular cavalry, 
which be had previously been required to 
do; that Iris kiilnt should be raked from 
seven to eleven pieces; and that his title, 
which then was simply Rajah Sahib Fur- 
reed Hotcea, should be raised to Berar 
Buns, Rajah Sahib Bahndoor Furreed Ko- 
teca.” The services of this individual were 
active, and at all times zealous. At the first 
news of the mutiny at Ferojaepore^ ho has¬ 
tened thither with \m troops, and guarded 
the ferries for a considerable distance along 
the banks of the Sutlej, to prevent any 
accession to the strength of the mutineers. 
His troops also accompanied Major Mars- 
den to Scykotee, to quell an insurrection 
raised by a fanatic &ooroo, who was killed 
in the fray. Ife assisted General fan 
Cortland in arresting fugitive sepoy*> who 
endeavoured to escape through the district* 
and he contributed 35,000 rupees to the 
Punjab loan for the exigencies of ihc state. 
The recognition of services by the nawab 
of Moorshedabad was yet more substan¬ 
tially shown, as, (t in copsideration of the 
valuable services re it dered by him during 
the late mutiny, while exposed to many 
and severe temptations and trials, to induce 
lilm to swerve from hk fidelity to the BrL 
tish government,” the latter directed that 
a new palace should be erected for his resi¬ 
dence. at a coat of three lacs of rupees* 

The hitherto apparently interminable 
series of ever-shifting and harassing nm- 
noeuvres by which, for many months past, 
the most active and energetic of the rebel 
chiefs of Hiudoslan had contrived to escape 

a beautiful necklace of pearls mtl rubies, and the 
govern or-gene rat lent the happy pair o house at 
B bits ckpoor-p ark for tha honeymoon. Among the 
bridesmaids was Mias Louisa Orr, who had shared 
Ihe perils of ttii bride Loth fit Seefcapore end 
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glad to learn rim Mbs Jackson, who was so provi- , 
dentiftNy saved at .Lucknow, was married in March i Lucknow, 
last to her cousin, Mr, Jackson, of the Bengal civil ! % nnU % pp. $4 ; Ml t 25H; 380, 

jsemce* Lady Canning presented the bride with j { See voh i*, p. U£h 
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pursuit, and wear out his pursuers, was 
about to terminate, through the unexpected 
capture of the one individual who had so 
long formed in his own person the chief 
focus mi rallying-pomt fur the insurgent 
bands of Central India, The star of the 
renowned Tanfcia Topee was about to sink 
below the horizon; and by the treachery 
that precipitated its declension, the last 
hopes of the rebel chiefs of India ware 
destroyed. 

One of the most remarkable features of 
the revolt had hitherto been the unswerv¬ 
ing and long-continued fidelity of the 
sepoys* the rebellious natives, and the 
chiefs, towards each other. Treachery is 
; the traditionary policy of all Asiatics; and 
i the greatest ami most sueetc-sfill rulers 
among them have gene rally risen to empire 
| through its iastrumentKlity; while the 
| early ascendancy of British power was 
j greatly, if not chiefly, aided by it. To pass 
I slightly over the long, dark record of 
Anglo-Indian greatness, “the treachery of 
the merchant Ormichund in 1757, estab 
i lulled .English supremacy in Bengal; and, 
i m the same year, -he double treachery of 
Lord Chive destroyed the all-powerful O'rrai- 
i chund—the stepping-stone to power but 
in the rebellion just suppressed, there had, 

| until now, been scarcely an instance of it, 
Rewards were offered for delivering up 
j rebel sepoys, sufficiently stimulating in oniU 
nnry eases—fifty rupees for each one armed, 
thirty for each disarmed; yet the people 
did not deliver them up, although, alter 
battles in which supoya were defeated, they 
were straggling singly all over the country. 
On the march in search of the enemy, the 
English commander,'’ could either obtain no 
information at all, or such only us misled 

* Martini fn<Ma> pp, 27tS; 2$tt 
t TJk- amies>ii details of this plot are from a 
prl vale t fitter fro m G w a I lor :— 4< As ] a an y d\ tffert ■ ut 
Recounts of the following affair may gut into dr- 
cuSutkm, 1 am *mxious txj give you toe true version, 
which tends to raise still higher the loyalty of the 
Bombay army, n a exeniplii! d hy the undermentioned 
men of the 2oih regiment of nutiva in fun try. About 
three wt-ekn ag;, the haviidik^ major of the above 
corps, hy* iiam* Koimjul Sing, reported U> his ad¬ 
jutant, that a Sfiihuain pundit, pamed Wauttin Shut* 
had come into the lines, and was on^oavmmng to 
tamper with him and a nuik named Doorga 
Tawareo; and front what he had said, the havildur- 
major thought there were othera eoneersifii m the 
plot in the city of Gwalior; and he offered, if allowed, 

in conjanctiori with the ruik, to endeavour to find 
out and seize the chief eonaplrafedri* This Secret 
was communicated t o the com mi nr] in* officer, Cap¬ 
tain Little* and, with hU sanction, the fallowing plan 


them, and many of their battles were rather 
the Consequence cf surprises than of pre¬ 
concerted strategy. Immense rewards were 
offered for the persons t f rebel chiefs; but 
none were given up. At first, the reason 
assigned for this unexpected, and, in this 
case, urcnatioml, fidelity wn$ that the pee- 
pie were incredulous as to the stability of 
the power of the Europeans, and were 
afraid to compromise themselves with the 
rebels f less the latter should eventually 
succeed in the struggle; but, cm t4ie other 
hand, it was predicted, that when they 
were realty Satisfied the mastery was with 
the British, they would aid them. Battle 
after battle followed, &1J ending In victory. 
The British columns doited in from the 
south on all sides, defeating tile enemy as 
they advanced, ami wresting from him his 
strongest fortresses, Delhi felt; Luck now 
was taken; Ou&e laid prostrate; and Ro- 
bilcuncl overrun by the victorious troops j 
but no sign of treachery was exhibited 
among the rebels. Such aw unanimity of 
fidelity, so foreign to the Asiatic character, 
was little other than marvellous. 

But, at length, a revulsion to the natural 
state of Hindoo fueling commenced* and 
ibe old leaven of insincerity began to work 
upon the native character. The earliest 
instance of its uppeamneu wan in the cuse 
of a Bralimiu at Gwalior, who, in August, 
1858* had endeavoured to instigate some 
sepoys, Hindoos* of Oude* to induce the 
515th Bombay native infantry to join the 
Nana. The sepoys were treacherous; they 
pretended to tt|ipix>vB the plot; obtained all 
necessary in formation; joined the conspi¬ 
rators; and then sold'them to their offi¬ 
cer t.f Such was the first instance of 
Hindoo treachery to Hindoos, The next, 

vra^d adopted, and it private of the 25th ttho lei into 
the secret, named Puudoo Ladh. The imik and 
the private went u> the oily, along with ike 
Brahmin pundit, W&fouit Bhut, ^nd were by him in¬ 
troduced to another Brahmin, named Ball KisMm 
Baba, Thfiir conversation would be too long to 
repeat here, Suffice it tn nay, that after first swear¬ 
ing them on the ' Toolset? and Gunga-parue, 1 he told 
them he had a purwana from the Nana buhib* 
authorising him to raise as many mm as he could 
fur the Pmhwa'H service; timi ho nod the kmldar- 
mejor were to seduce the Purdue-; of rh 
from dieir alfagmutm to the British government, ju id 
get, them to jom tho rebels under the Pebliwa, who 
would collect in the i.ity of Gwalior to Use number * 
of 6hfl moo with four guns. That they wore to 
do as much mitmhief as they could hy killing ill , 
their officers, and as many Europeans as possiblej 
that the day after they would be joined by 20*01)0 
rebels under the Bao Sahib, &c. \ and much mot* 
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and no emotions of temorm ware mani¬ 
fested by kirn at any period of the in¬ 
vestigation, As soon as the president 
had concluded, the prisoner was led from 
the court, and placed under a strong 
European guard in an apartment of the 
fort at Futteghur, where he awaited the 
confirmation of his sentence by the gov¬ 
ernor-general, It was generally believed 
that; although, the justice of the extreme 
penalty was imi vers ally admitted, it would, 
for reasons of policy, be commuted to 
transportation for life. 

The ease of the rajah of Mi twice Lonee 
Sing also occupied the attention of the tri¬ 
bunal about tin- same time that the crimes of 
the uawalj of Furruckabad were under in¬ 
vestigation- The rajah was charged with 
having been & leader of revolt during the 
outrages of 1837-'8, his treason being ag¬ 
gravated by brutality and avarice; he 
having, for the sum of 8,000 rupees, be¬ 
trayed into the hands of the begum of 
Oudc the following fugitives from Seeta- 
pore, who had sought his protection at 
Mitawlee, in June, 1857—viz,, Captain 
Patrick Orr, with his wife and daughter; 
Sir Mount stuart Jackson and his sister 
Madeline; au orphan girl, daughter of the 
civil commissioner of Seefcapore (Mr. Chris¬ 
tian, who was murdered, with his wife and 
son, at that place on the 3rd of June, 
1857};* Lieutenant CJ-. J, H. Buraes, and 
Sergeant-major A* Morton; all of whom, 
except Mrs. Or and daughter, and Miss 
Jacksonf (Sophia Christian having pre¬ 
viously died}, were murdered at Lucknow 
on the 17th of November, 1857.+ The 
miscreant, Lonee Sing, was convicted of 
treason and murder mum the most con¬ 
clusive evidence, and received sentence of 
transportation for life, his property being 
confiscated to the state. From this sentence 
the sordid traitor appealed to the supreme 
govcramgftfcj but mitigation in such a ease 
would have becju»a wrong to mankind. 

While the sword of justice was thus 
uplifted for the punishment of go ill, the 
state was not unmindful of the claims upon 
its gratititde for setvices r end ered. Among 
many others, of various rank and country, 

* Ste vtA L,p. 20 & 

t Tby if A lowing announcement from a Calcutta 
ppper, in referent to tJjia young lady, appeared in 
tlic 2/rwi«wp'dT Maif of May 7th r 1850:— 1ll Wc ere 
glid to learn that Miss Jackson, who was j?o pFori- 
ScritimUy saved et Lucknow, was married in March 
last to her cousin, Mr. Jackson, of the Bengal civil 
service* Lady Caaoiog presented the bride with 
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who had distinguished themselves by their 
loyalty and usefulness, were the mwab of 
Kurnaul (to whom was granted a remission 
of revenue equal to $,000 rupees per annum, 
and a dress of honour, valued at 10,000 
rupees, presented in full durbar). and the 
ra^ ha of PmTced kota and Moorsheikbad, 
who were also specially regarded m meriting 
honour and reward. Of the firsLnamod 
rajah, it is recorded, that “the supreme 
government, in consideration of the vai li¬ 
able services rendered by him during the 
crisis of l857- J 8, had directed that, for the 
future, he should be exempted from fur¬ 
nishing ten sowars 10 the irregular cavalry, 
which he had previously been required to. 
do; that his kiihit should be raided from 
seven to eleven pieces ; and that his title, 
which then was simply It aj ah Sahib Fur- 
reed Kotecaj should he raised to Berar 
Buns, Rajah Sahib Bah ado or Fur reed Ko- 
tern” The services of this individual were 
active, and at all times zealous. At the first 
news of the mutiny ut Ferozeporc,§ be has¬ 
tened thither with his troops, and "guarded 
the ferries for a considerable distance along 
the banks of the Sutlej, to prevent any 
accession to the strength of the mutineers. 
His troops also accompanied Major Mnrs- 
den to Seykotee, to quell an insurrection 
raised by a fanatic Guoroo, who was killed 
in the fray. lie assisted General Van 
Cor Li and in arresting fugitive sepovs who 
endeavoured to escape through the district, 
and he contributed 85,000 rupees to the 
Punjab loan for the exigencies of the state. 
The recognition of servlets by the naw&b 
of Moorsjhedabad was yet more substan¬ 
tially shown, as, in consideration of the 
valuable services rendered by him during 
the late mutiny, while exposed to many 
and severe temptations and trials, to induce 
him to swerve from his fidelity to the Bri¬ 
tish government,” the latter directed that 
a nrvv palace should be evicted for hie resi¬ 
dence. at a cost of three lacs of rupees. 

The hitherto apparently interminable 
series of ever-shifting and harassing ma¬ 
noeuvres by which, for many months past, 
the most active and energetic of the rebel 
chiefs of Hindustan had contrived to escape 

a beautiful necklace of peart$ and r.ubie*, and the 
governor-generaL lean the happy pah a bouse at 
Bamckpoor-park for the hdftevnioon. Among the 
bridefttnoJua v.as Mils Louisa Orr, who had shared 
the perils of Uis bride both at Seetapore and 
Lucknow, 

i See mrfz, pp. 94 1 257; 263; 380. 

§ Ss e veil. i.,p. 110, 
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pursuit, and wear out hia pursuers, was 
about to terminate, through the unexpected 
capture of the one individual who had so 
long formed in his own person the chief 
focus and rallyrag-puiai for the insurgent 
bands of Central India. The star of the 
renowned T&ntia Topee was about to sink 
below the horizori; and by the treachery 
that precipitated its declension, the last 
hopes of the rebel chiefs of India were 
destroyed. 

One of the most renparka3.de features of 
the revolt had hitherto been the unswerv¬ 
ing and long-con tinned fidelity of the 
aepoys, the rebellious natives, and the 
chiefs, towards each other. Treachery is 
the traditionary policy of all Asiatics ; and 
the greatest and most successful rulers 
among them have generally risen to empire 
through ite instrumentality ; while the 
early ascendancy of British power was 
greatly; if not chiefly, aided by it. To pass 
slightly over the long, dark record of 
Anglo-Indian greatness, u the treachery of 
the merchant Oriniehund in 1757, estab¬ 
lished English supremacy in Bengal ; and, 
in the same year, the double treachery of 
Lord Clive destroyed the all-powerful Ormi- 
ehnnd—tlie stepp'ng-sto no to power 'f f * but 
in the rebellion just suppressed, there had, 
until no.v 7 been scarcely an instance of it. 
Rewards were offered for delivering up 
rebel sepoys, sufficiently stimulating in ortiU 
nary cases— fifty rupees for each one tinned t 
thirty for each disarmed; yet the people 
did not deliver them up, although, alter 
buttles in which abpoya were defeated, they 
were straggling singly ail over the country. 
On the march m search of the enemy, the 
English commander.* could either obtain no 
information at nil, or such only m misled 

* Martin'“a Indus, pp. 270 \ 260. 

+ Thu autofextsd dttails of this plot are from a 
private letter from GvvftUor;— 4 * As may different 
accounts of the following affair may get into cir- 
eolation, I am anxious to give you the true version, 
which tend® to rais& slid higher the loyalty of the 
Bombay army* as exemplified by the undermentioned 
mun of the 25th regiment of native infaiun'. About 
tt&yc wi?(ikH ago, the havikbur--major of the abava 
uprjia, by luum- Koonjai Slug, reported ,o his ad¬ 
jutant that a Brahmin pundit, named Wamun Bhut, 
had come into the lines, a aid was endeavouring to 
tamper with him and a nnik named Doorga 
Tfiwerce; end from what he had said, the havihkr- 
major thought there were others concerned in the 
plot }\x thu city of Gwalior; nud he offered, if allowed, 
m C'Uijinctlrm with the. nalk, to endeavour to Hud 
out and seize the chief coufepitutors, Tim Secret 
waa c ommunicated to the commending officer. Cap- 
Ulh Little i and, with hie sanction, the fallowing pkn 


them, and many of their battles were nuher 
the coasriquence of surprises than of pre- ) 
concerted strategy. Immense rewank were 
offered for the persons of rebel chiefs; but 
none were given up. At first, the reason 
assigned for this unexpected, and, an this 
case, wmatiotml, fidelity was, that the peo¬ 
ple were incrc-duloiis as to the stability of 
the power of the Europeans, and were 
afraid to compromise themselves with the 
rebels, less the latter should eventually 
succeed in the struggle; but, on the other 
hand, it WES predicted, that when they 
were really satisfied the mastery was wit h 
the British, they would aid them. IJ tittle 
after battle followed, all ending: in victory. 
The British columns closed in from the 
south on all sides, defeating the enemy as 
they advanced, and wresting from him" his 
atrtm{gest fortresses. Delhi felt; Lucknow 
was taken; Cude kid prostrate; and Bo*- 
hiicu ’d overrun by the victorious troops: 
but no sign of treachery was exhibited 
among the rebels. Such an unanimity of 
fidelity, so foreign to the Asiatic character, 
was little other than marvellous. 

But, at length, a revulsion to the natural 
state of Hindoo feeling commenced. and | 
the old leaven of insincerity began to work 
upon the native character. Tlie earliest 
instance of its appearance was m the case 
of a Brahmin at G wait or, who, in August, 
1838, had endeavoured to Instigate some 
.sepoys, Hindoos* of Oudtf, to induce tSirs 
&ofch Bombay native in fun try to join the 
Nona. The sepoys were treacherous : they 
pretended to approve the plot.; obtained nil 
necessary information ; joined the conspi¬ 
rators; and then sold them to their offi¬ 
cers, f Such was the first instance of 
Hindoo treachery to Hindoos. The next, 

was adopted, and a private of the 25th also lot into 
the secret, named Putujoo bo.dk, The ivaik and 
the private ■went to tW city, along with the 
Brahmin pun dir, Warn tin Bhut, were by him in¬ 
troduced to another U t ah min. named Ball Kissen 
Baba. Their convocation would bn too long to 
repeat burin Suffice it to sav, that after first swear¬ 
ing them on the ' Tooke? and Gmiga-patvcri he told 
them he had a purwtma from the Nana Sahib, 
authorising hit: to raise as many men as he could 
fnr the PeiahWa service \ that he end the bavildar- 
major were to seduce the Turcfoac *s of Uk 25th 
from their allegiance to the British government, and 
get. tbent to join the rebels indcr the Peiahwu, who 
would collect tn the city of Gwalior to the number 1 
i>f Gnfl men with four gtma. That they to 
do as much mischief a? thev could by Aii. ag ail , 
their officers, smd as man} European* as possible i 
that the day after they would be joined by m.000 
rebels under the ’Sahib. &c. i «ot much more 
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i as will be i&m* vas dpyilopcd in a higher 
grade of society, and at 0 later period; but 
| j the Avork of treacliery had rccommeneed. 
All confidence between the rebel liosh mi 
their leaders ivas shaken; and it became 
likely that the emulation anlong them. would 
now hs in striving to obtain pardon by Using 
first in denouncing each other. The neck 
of the rebellion was broken; for the link 
| , in the vertebral pillar which had hitherto 
I supported it, was rent asunder; and the 
1 energies of the government of India were 
; henceforth to be directed to the restoration 
of order, rather than *;o the puniahmeni ol 
1 crime. 

The capture 

| iSSeroii'^ ]%seyqrmg, and rlunw of the 
[ riMot feacTers/ was inobn/Tfttely preceded by 
one'"oT^Ew^rsuccessful skirmishes with the 
troops under hk command; and the emt- 
1 line of these operations may be described 
as follows. It hm already been stated that 
' several of the chiefs had surrendered to the 
1 English commanders in different localities; 
and the exigencies of the struggle had at 
length become bo desperate in every direc¬ 
tion, that it was confidently expected 
| despair and regret would, quickly compel 
most of the other leaders to ^dve themselves 
up. 'With this idea, Sir It. Napier was 
occupied in watching the jungles of Serong^ 
in the heart of Centum! India, and about 
21S miles directly s^Sfek of Agra* At the 
same moment, the liao Sahib and Ferose 
Shah were at Mungrowlee, m me thirty 
miles distant, on their way to Ohundeyree; 
i while General Wheeler, who had marched 

conversation of tho same stamp, the m\k re¬ 
turned, ana duly reported all lie had ti£m and 
heard ; sad hri was certain there were others in the 
eonapirascy, X 7 rom the difficulty of seising and 
j securing the rebels in a large city, it wa* deter mined 
| ! not •» allow the haviito-ftiftjm- he horn they were most 
I | anxkme to lot-et) to go there, Wng hilly convinced 
[ that if he did not go to rpc them, they would 
t 1 eventually be induced to cam* to him, which worila 
r : ensure ; better bhajpee of securing thorn. The plot 
■went an riptij&ng for days, the nmk duly re- 
porting everything that occurred; until one day the 
naik and private met, by appointment in & house 
in the city, the before-mentiortfd two rebels* and 
1 also a chief conspirator named Kl.anaoo, and a 
pundit named Govifid How, who showed and rend 
!r> them the above jurwfriit from the Ih-iishwa. At 
length, after groat difficulty, on Sunday, the 29th 
(AqguSi}, the nnik mad- An appointment for the 
MahrattA chief md ptatidit, Govmd Rtiw, to meet 
the hftwldar-nimjt’r under a large trn-, a little way 
! from camp, the next clay, and they were to bring 
the par wan a with them. The officer*, vis,, com- 
| mantling officer, adjutant, and quartermaster, were 
s^ld of the appointment; and it was arranged, when 
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from Saucer otl the 4th of March, to shut 
the* outlets of escape on the east, moved 
fi*st to itaiglutr, then to Bat;rode, and 
thence to Komd, where, on the 13th, he 
gave up the chase. * 

The rebels had reached Glmndeyrfce, 
and were vilhin twenty miles of Brigadier 
Little's column at Lullutpore; but this 
officer, iu ignorance of the position of the 
enemy, moved, on the i.3tb, from the last- 
named place to Pah lee, without encounter¬ 
ing even a straggle* from the flying camps 
of the rebels. General Napier, weaned by 
inaction, now determined upon entering - 
the Scrooge jungles, that he might, if poa- | 
sifeki bent up the©uemy^ quarters; and a ! 
force under Colonel Rich, another under 
Colonel Meade, a wing of the 92nd high- j 
landers, and the brigade of Colonel Do 
Sails, moved into the jungles, taking di fforeu t 
directions. The disposition of the troops 
waa admirable—Colonel i)e Salis patrolling 
the Trank xotiA north to Budruugiiur; 
Colonel Hick going through the jungles to 
his right, at a distance of five or six miles: 
the 92nd to the righ t of Colonel Rich j and 
cavalry on the right of the 93ml ;—these 
parallel lines all joining ni Budruiightir. 
On the 25 th of the month, the 92nd arrived 
at that place, and immediately went on to 
Goonah, xvhtm the cavalry arrived in the 
morning, and the: infantry in the afternoon, 
the patrols of Cciouel De Sails retiring to 
Ragoghur: but, during these movements 
hitherto, net a single rebel wfs seen or 
heard of; the villagers, who appeared pro¬ 
foundly ignorant of all useful intelligence, 

[ the ]iLtYildi.irua \j ->r wen! to tofet them, ih&Gc: officers 
should go quietly on horseback as if riding for 
pleasure, get near the Ire-?, anti sefes the parties. 
The rebels did not come up on Monday, m ft mined; 
but on Tuesday, the 31st, th&y came, were seized, 
am! the purwamt found on them—thus two were 
(Siptured on the spot. 'Two officers and tha naik 
immediately proceeded to the city, and with the 
assistance of the political agei|£ Major M‘Phersou t 
Betafed the Brahmin, Ball Kissen hti ba, in the house 
the naik pointed out j ^.ntl to ;nake everything 
fuccesaiul, the Brahmin pundit, Wumim Shut, was 
in the lines on Wednesday momiug by the 
h kV 1 1 dat-m ijor.’ J Later intell ige nee, com man im ted 
in a tetter dated the Sib of September, saya— 41 The 
four gentlemen Pandies detected tampering with the 
25th regimenfrf native inlantTV, wen? blown fiom the 
gun« on the 7th instant. Tbt> papers taken from 
th.tfee would-hr:: trnjtOi'B, hm & yielded both p very 
valuabk information, which has Jetl to tiie appre- 
henaion of sixty prisoneraj who art now under 
Uhil, and probably na shall be compelled to waste 
a Jit tie mor^ powder. This place i f d feast half 
as large cu.t Bombay, and a regular hotbed of 

sedition/* 
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only kt* m? that they had been tiiere ten [ 
days or h fortnight previous, mi either] 
could not, or would not, give any further j 
in form atioui the jungle was almost im¬ 
penetrable, and the columns 3net with jm-' 
mouse difficulty m the attempt to pass | 
through it. One officer {Captain Mayne) j 
repeatedly climbed trees* to- discover, if 
possible, some opening by which the cavalry 
might advance; and Colonel Steh was j 
compelled to cut down a considerable ex¬ 
tent of forest, to open a road for his in¬ 
fantry on camels. Colonel _De SalUs 
patrols lost their way, and one ot them 
came upon Colonel Kicli’s camp. Colonel 
Lockhart^ commissariat arrived at Eago- 
ghuv, instead of Goomh, having taken a 
route south-westward, instead of due north, j 
The day after the troops reached Goouah, 
an order from General Napi er directed a 
movement upon A rone* so mo twenty miles 
distant. 

Da the 30th of March, Sir R* Napier still 
lay at Seronge, and Do Salk’s brigade at 
Kagogirut: the rebels being still undis¬ 
covered, but supposed to have separated 
into small parties—the bulk of them being 
on the Parbuttee river, south-west of Nur- 
singhur, Whilst thus unsuccessful in this 
part of Central India, somewhat of better 
fortune crowned the operations in the dis¬ 
tricts tying eastward. The rebels Bonma^fc 
Sing, of Bcwab, and Furzund Ali, who 
had ordered the attack and murder of the 
railway engineers at Etnwah,* were pursued 
by Captain Venables with a portion of the 
07th regiment, and Captain Biuhton with 
some Madras rifles, into t he territory of the 
rajah of Singrowlec, where, in their panic, 
they separated. The pursuit, however, con¬ 
tinued, and a, portion of tho fugitives were 
caught at Saleia, in the neighbourhood oi 
Pumiah, where they were severely cut up. 
Another body of them made the'r way from 
Doodee, westward, along the Soane, and got 
into the XUioJas hills—some of them even 
finding their way into the Sonthal territory 
where they wore roughly used by the inhabi¬ 
tants, who refused to harbour them; others, 
driven from this ebeerbss shelter, crossed 
the Gauges by means of the Sartgha, or 
Jhoola, or such expedients m came to 
hand, carefully avoiding the Ghauts, and 
so managed to get away into the hills of 
(he Neprtul territory j thus for a time es¬ 
caping from the attributive sword which 
flashed behind them. 

* See mtej p. 5S4. 


Up to the end of March, therefore, the 
several detriments employed in tracing 
the rebel bands to their lair, were fairly 
bafUed, and wearied by their unprofitable 
exertions* But this unsatisfactory state of 
things was about to terminate; aud, on the 
^tid of April, a portion of the force, under 
the command of General Napier, came up 
w ith a body of the enemy near the Scrooge 
jungles, and signally defeated them ; Maun 
Sing, rajah of Fawrie (a fortress near 
JhaikioX who was with the rebels, surren- 
der t g himself to Coloiiet Sfeada immedi¬ 
ately after "tire action; and l ttit 
men tali tv of Oils defeated traicoV. "the eap- 
ffuVUof'livs chief, tho " redoubteblo Tautia 
Tbpeil, was eventually accompRsh'otf. 
'Immediately after the successful renc-mtre 
of the 2nd of April, the column a under 
Colonels Do Salis mid Kick, and Captain 
Bolton, made a combined movement in the 
jungles, and, on the 3rd, succeeded in dis¬ 
covering a strong body of the rebels under 
the Kao SaMb, Feroie Shah, and Tautia 
Topee, whom they attacked mid dispersed 
with great loss. 

The eiremnstances attending this for- 
innate occurrence were as followsi'~Ou 
the 3rd of April, Captain Bolton, the 
agsistant-quartermaster-gcneral, asikted by 
his spies, discovered the lurking-place of 
the rebels* They were amongst tho hills, 
at a place called Goonjaree, about twelve 
miles from Be Balia’s camp, and it was 
the n fore resol ved to attack theto. Captni n 
Bolton discovered a path through the jungle 
practicable for men and horses, and by 
this route the main body of 'he brigade 
inarched upon tho enemy; the remainder, 
with the baggage, proceeding by the direct 
road* About .nine oVlock it was discovered 
that the enemy were doubling round the 
right of the main body, and oh the other 
side of the hill* The force accord ugly 
counter-marched for some distance; and, 
upon ascertainin'" the position of the enemy, 
the column was formed in Skirmishing order, 
the 8th hussars keep mg to the right, which 
was the only ground where cavalry could 
act. After advancing for nearly a mile 
through thick jungle, the cncro) were seen 
under a largo tope of trees at the foot of the 
hills* Tim, however, was only for a mo¬ 
ment* They disappeared, and all traces l-l 
them were lost for several hours, until a bony 
of 800 cavalry, well mounted and equipped, 
suddenly dashed out of some deep mil.a a 
I upon a part of the baggage, then cniy 
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protected by a few soldiers of the 95th anti I 
some men of the 10th native infantry, whose 
j combined strength did not amount to more 
than ten or twelve men. Few as they were 
j in number*' they were in no ways daunted, 
but presented a bold front to tie enemy, 
j and by their rapid fire prevented the whole 
^ of the baggage from being carried oil. They 
were, however, unable to save the band¬ 
master of the 10th native infantry, who 
| was hacked to pieces by the murderous 
sepoys. While engaged in their work oi 
l pillage, the Gwalior guardsmen are stated 
to have indulged in a good deal of boasting 
at the expense of the brigade m front. 
They were continually demanding to know 
1 where the brigade was, m that they might 
have au opportunity of cutting up the whole 
force* They disdained, they said, to fight 
j with a few scattered soldiers and camp-fol¬ 
lowers, and would infinitely prefer cutting 1 
up our troops m vume. While indulging 
in such empty gasconading, and helping 
them selves to whatever they could lay their 
hands upon, they suddenly perceived die 
rear-guard of the Kith native infantry 
pourbg through the trees, tuid a squadron 
of the 8th hussars debouching upon the 
open. The soirarg were in their saddle* in 
a moment, and were far in the dense of 
the jungles before the reinforcement could 
reach the baggage. Captain Bolton having 
; discovered the pi,tee where they had con¬ 
cealed themselves, a column was detached 
on the evening of the 6th inst. to attack 
them/ It consisted of detachments of her 
majesty 8th hussars, 93th foot, and IGth 
native infantry, partly on foot, and partly on 
earn el s. A fte r a march oft wenfcy-fou r an i 1 es 
the rebels were surprised, and at once at¬ 
tack ed. 0 ur tr oop i comm i tie d fearfu 1 h avoc 
amongst them,' remembering their cowardly 
and brutal conduct the previous day. They 
were shot down arid bayoneted in heaps, 
and no quarter was either asked or given, 
A considerable number managed to effect 
their escape, but it was only to fall into 
the hands of Rich's column, which was ad¬ 
vancing from the opposite direction, A 
number took refuge in a village, which they 
resolved to defend to the last. It was sur¬ 
rounded ; but, driven to desperation, they 
resisted every effort to drive them from 
the houses in which they took shelter. To 
prevent mi unnecessary sacrifice of our 
soldiers' lives, it was resolved to fire the 
village, and in a short time the place was* 
enveloped in iiames. Those who tried to 
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! escape were either sabred try the drapoems, 
or bayoneted by the infantry. Mmy, how¬ 
ever, preferred remaining in the bouses 
until they were consumed, and met death 
with a stoicism worthy of a better came. 
Those who had sought refuge round the 
village wine soon hunted up and cut down 
by the dfealry- In the two actions of the 
mormutf \Vid the afternoon, upwards of six 
hundred W the rebels perished, including 
many officers and men of mik amongst 
them, A subalidar of the Gwalior contin¬ 
gent was recognised amongst the slam;; and 
the appearance of many others showed that 
| they were above the ordinary standard of r 
i those the troops had hitherto been in the 
; habit of engaging. The rebel body-guard j 
of Swn% were conspicuous for the npJen- i 
dour of their mu ee, and the bril¬ 

liancy of their equipments. Their belts } 
and ponchos shone with polish, and their ' 
buckles and silver ornaments sparkled in 
the morning aim. They were all mag¬ 
nificently mounted; and both riders and J 
horses seemed perfect, both ns regarded 
equipment, and caparison► 

Some particulars of the action of the nth 
of April, arc supplied by the following letter 
from Mhow: — 

r ‘ An express baa just reached Mhow, 
with the guod news that part of Smithes 
brigade, consisting of 80 of the 8th hussars, j 
150 of the 95th, and 130 of the 10th N,I, ; 
the two latter mounted on Samni camels, i 
after marching all uighfc on the 4th (twenty- ; 
three miles), came upon and surprised 800 , 
rebels at daylight the next morning, at / 
village called Tiusda, in the heart of • 

dense belt of jungles west of Serongpf % 
Tinsia is about thirty miles due west of 
Scrooge, and about ten north-east of Muxoo- 
deen-nuggar fort, and near Jookun Smith's 
brigade started after thenx on the 3rd j but 
the rebel party under the Rao, hearing 
of their approach, soon horsed, and made ■ 
direct for the Trunk road, where they | 1 
fell in with a port inn of the baggage-train 1 
of the brigade, two gharries of which they 
plundered, and killed some of the men, one 
of whom was a European band-master of 
the 10th NX They then appeared to have 
turned north, and united with Tantia Topee 
and Fero^e Shah, who thought themselves j 
securely encamped in the thickest part of 
the juiigles. Tbe prisoners taken—-some of 
i whom were Bengal sepoys., and others men 
of Scmdta^s body-guard—reported that i 
Tautia, Feraze Shah, and Govind were a!l 
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present. One mm of some distinction 
among them, and supposed to be the last*. 
named, was cut down by an 8f.h hussar. 
Of the 800 rebels at the beginning of the 
an counter, 350 at least were killed ; while 
our casual ifes me but trifling:, having only 
tea wounded, and not one killed; but niauy 
of oar moil are reported missing, having 
doubtless lost themselves in the jungle* A 
large quantity of baggage, and 'Dome camels, 
horses, and ponies fell into our hands/ 1 
After the fight, Tanria Topee separated 
from the Ran md Ferozc Shah, mid again 
ran to cover; but his haunt was known to 
Ms late confederate and friend, Maun Sing 
of Pcmric; and, upon his treacherous in* 
formation, the chief was captured by Colo 
lid Meade’s force ou the 7th of April. The 
following telegram, from Colonel Meade to 
Lord Elphinstoiie, officially announced the 
event:— 

" From Mahoodm* via Sepree, 8th April, 
half-past six p. m.—T an Ha Topee captured 
by this detachment, with Maun Singes 
assistance, hist night. He is now a prisoner 
in camp, awaiting orders for his disposal.” 

, After the defeat and dispersion of the 
rebels on the 5rii_ and 6th of April, both 
Feroie Shah and the Rao Sahib were lost 
sight of for some time, although supposed 
to be still lurking in the jungle* In the 
meantime the double traitor, Maun Sing, 
was busied* negotiating with the English 
commander for the betrayal of T anti a 
Tppee’i as the price of his own safety; but 
h nvift g iur ret \ dove d to Col one! M c ade t as 
, stated, immediately after the action of the 
't of April, he took up his quarters iu 

tfie English camp at Seprce* About mid¬ 
night on the 3rd, he sent word to the 
colonel, that Agret Sing, with other rebels, 
were in the 'Pa rone jungles, ten miles oft, 
and might be surprised* Meade at once 
started with a detachment to effect this ; 
but it turned out that tli$ party whs sixteen 
mile* distant, fttid the detachment did not 
reach their neighbourhood till the sun was 
up. The con sequel ice was that they escaped, 
leaving their clothes, pugries* to., or the 
ground; and Maun Sing, affecting reluc¬ 
tance, would riot speak out about Tarilia 
Topee till the afternoon of the 7th, w km at 
length, after much discussion, be agreed 
to make the attempt to seize the chief* 
At his request, a small party of native in¬ 
fantry was placed under his orders, and scut 
quietly to Fannie that evening, Mann Sing 
having previously gone there himself in the 
vol* in 4 II 


afte re oon. T he m cn were pla ce d in am bush 
by his people; and about 2 am. he took 
them himself to the spot where Taut I a 
Topee was sleeping, with two pundit a* 
Maun Sing seized his arms, and Tarttia 
Topee was at once secured * The pundits 
escaped* He had got twenty-tiyo miles off 
on hm way to join the Ran, when Mxm 
Sing’s men deceived him, and induced him 
to return. He would have been quite out 
of reach in two hours more* He was at 
once conveyed into Sepree in a dbooty, where 
the party arrived on the morning of the 
13th instant* Every precaution was taken 
to prevent escape or rescue; and at first, it 
appears, some indecision was exhibited at 
he ad-quarters as to his disposal* No na¬ 
tives were allowed to approach the prisoner; 
and, on the 14th, an escort was told-cif to 
convey him to Gw allot, where the members 
of bis family were already confined in tbte 
fort* During the day, however, in com?- 
queues of a telegraphic communication, tbs 
order for his removal was cancelled, and it 
was determined he should be tried by 
a court-martial ou the spot* While im¬ 
prisoned in the camp, although heavily fet¬ 
tered, the demeanour of the betrayed chief 
was"dignified and com ritent* Ou the l oth 
Be was brought before the military judges, 
the charges on which ha was arraigned 
being confined to rebellion, and opposition 
to the lirif isb government by force of arms. 

The proceedings occupied the whole day* 
and the decision of the court was at length 
announced, that he should perish ou a scaf¬ 
fold. Whom the officer told him, the pre¬ 
vious day, to prepare for bis trial, Tantia 
said that he knew, for fighting against the 
British government, bis pumshment would 
be death; he wanted no court, and he 
therefore wished to he dispatched (holding 
up his manacles) from this misery, either 
from a gun or by the noose, as quickly as 
possible. He did not wish to sec Kis rela¬ 
tives; but the only thing he asked the gov¬ 
ernment wits, that they would not punish his 
family for transactions in which they had 
no concern, The charge oh which lie was 
tried was read to him on the previous day; 
in answer to which he made a statement, 
which was committed to writing, and after¬ 
wards read to him by a moonshec, to whom 
he listened attentively, occasionally correct- 
iug the statement, which be ultimately , 
signed iu good English ehametera — ff Tantia i 
Topee.” , j J. : 

The fallowing personal description of hey/ 
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doomed chief* is from a letter dated Se- [ meut 
pree, April 14th : >f — f ' <4%; itia^Tonee is forty- 
I nine years of age; stamlrfKbiFffve feet six; 
h wtout mid well made ; has a pretty large 
head, of great breadth from ear to ear* it 
1 is covered beautifully with strong grey 
hair, with beard, moustache, and whiskers 
to match. His cheek-bones are slightly 
' elevated j and his black eye, under sharply- 
arched eyebrows, is clear and piercing* 
Altogether, his features are intelligent and 
expressive, denoting decision, energy, and 
ability* Tantin is a Brahmin; arid the 
i Hndmmiicai cord is always very religiously 
1 placed o ver the ear when be goes out of Ms 
tent to prepare his meals, &c. He performs 
his ablutions, goes through his genuflexions, 
and prepares and devours his khamia once 
, a day, with all the strictness ant! religious 
ceremonies of his caste, having members of 
the Brahmin caste there to attend him. 

His execution was announced to take place 
at 4 i\m. on the 18th; so 1 proceeded to 
where the scaffold was erected. The ground 
was kept by some men of the 24th and 9 th 
j native infantry* and some of Meade's horse. 

Tantia was brought from his tent in the 
fort by an escort of the 3rd Bengal Euro¬ 
peans; and then a considerable square was 
formed; with the gallows in the centre. 

The companies 0 f the 24th and 9th native 
infantry formed one aide; the men of the 
14th dragoons acd 17th lancer 9 , who had 
come into the station that morning and the 
previous day, were drawn up on another 
side; the detachment of 3rd Ben gals mid 
Meade’s horse, iu considerable strength, 
formed the two remaining sides* A con¬ 
siderable number of natives wore scattered 
all over the plain; and any little elevation 
commanding a view of the scaffold, was 
thickly studded with white-clad spectators* 

Tan tin had expressed some anxiety to know 
his fete, and to have it expeditiously exe¬ 
cuted* 


114 On the hiink tf the grave lie did not wish to keep 
hovering, 

Nor Ida thread wish to spin o’er again/ 

Consequently, at twelve {norm}, u was inti¬ 
mated to him that ho was to he executed 
that evening* He again feelingly expressed 
a wish that, as they were about to take 
f his life, the government would see to his 
family in Gwalior. Major Iteacie read the 
charge—that he, being a resident at Bithoor, 
in British territory, was guilty of rebellion 
in waging war against the British govern* 
"002 


The finding of the court waa 1 guilty f 
and the sentence, that he be banged by the 
neck until he was dead. The mistree then 
knocked off the leg-irons; he mo unted thp 
rickety ladder with ax much as 

handcuffs would allow' bim^SvaV^.hcn pin¬ 
ioned and bis legs tied, ho remarking that 
there was no necessity for these operations; 
and he then deliberately put bis head into 
the noose, which being drawn tight by the 
executioner, the fatal bolt was drawn. He 
struggled very slightly, and the mehtm 
were called to drag him straight, A ser¬ 
geant ui the 3 rd Bengals acted us hangman* 
Thus finished the career of the rebel chief, 
Tantia Topee* with all the due solemnities 
of British military routine. When the sus* 
pended body became motionless, the troops 
were all marched off, and thehody remained 
hanging for the remainder of the evening* 
After the troops left, a great scramble was 
made lit officers and others to vet"* lock of 
his hair, &c/ J 

Tfmria Topee was a Brahmin of the 
Dcecmi; Bavmg been bom in the zillah 
of Ahmediiuggur. He attached himself, at 
an early age, to the court of the kte 
Peishwa, B&jec Kao, and was, from bia boy¬ 
hood, the constant companion of Dhoon- 
dia Pont, ol Bitlioor, coni m only Called 
the Nana Sahib. He was well stilled in 
military tactics, and had made the old 
predatory system of Mahralta warfare his 
study. From the hour of hi9 capture ,to 
th at of 1 1 is deal 11, h e ex h ibit ed no sy mpt 0 in a 
of either trepidation or despondency^ He 
secmetl to feel that the cud was come; and 
it whs easy to perceive, m hfe general 
demeanour, that lie was quite prepared 
to yield up the life he had hamrded upon 
the ca*i of the die* Revolting as were his 
crimes, 1m attempted neither palliation nor 
extenuation* He gav e no mercy, and be 
sited fo r no ne; stem and relentless to 
the last. Tie yielded up his life without 
a raumtif of la struggle, betraying as little 
symptoms of nature or humanity on the 
scaffold at Seprce, as he must have done by 
the well at Cawnpore, He denied having 
taken any part in the massacre; but it is 
known that he commanded, at the time, 
one of the divisions of the Nana Sahib's 
army ; and his exploits were more 
mid dash mg thmi those of any of the other 
rebel leaders* He led the Gwalior con¬ 
tingent iu person when Wyndham's camp 
was burnt, in November, 1857 * Sustain¬ 
ing, however, a severe repulse at the bauds 
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of Sir Colin Campbell, and losing sixteen of 
Ilia guna, he crossed the Jumna, and fell | 
hack upon Calpee. ■ But here lie did not 
remain long. Intelligence of the victorious , 
entry of Sir Hugh Rose into Central India, 
the relief of Sangor, the fall of Garrakatn, 
anil the perilous position of the ranee ot 
Jkansie, induced him to evacuate Calpec, 
and march southward. Ou the 1st of April, 
1858, he first crossed swords with Sir 
i H. Rose on the hanks of the Betwa, find j 
his troops were driven in disorder, by only ! 
i a handful oi' the Central India field force, 

I from under the* very battlements of the 
beletLgueifd city. Ho also commanded at 
1 Agra, and sustained a severe repulse at 
the hands of Brigadier-general Greathed. 

In the course of twelve months he fought 
twenty pitched battles, viz.:—The Betwa, 
Koonch, engagements before Cal pee, Gwa¬ 
lior, Kote-ke-Serni, Sfflaganccr, Budwarra, 
Kotarra, luoor Gowlie, Sindwa, Kurrai, 
Raj pore, Oodeypore, 1’ertamburgh, Dhoosa, 
Burrache, Zeeraporu, Koorhana. and So- 
j rouge. Iu every one of these engagements 
ha was defeated, with the less of guns 
innumerable, and hundreds of his followers. 

; During the whole period he had only 
! two successes—one at Gwalior and _ one 
at Esftugurgh; arid, on both occasions, 
tbey were over native troops, who, instead 
i of opposing him, ranged themselves under 
: Jus banners, Setting aside his skirmishes, 
he encountered, in successive engagements, 

; more than a dozen of our best British 
1 general officers and brigadiers. His first 
vanquisher w!®® ho was 

1 succeeded by Rose, Napier, Michel, Roberts, 
Smith, Parke, He Sails, Showers, Benson, 
Somerset, Horner, and Rich, who worsted 
the Hndarree lender wherever they en¬ 
countered him. His success lay m the 
celerity of his marches, his knowledge ot 
the country, and the freehooting manner 
he adopted to obtain supplies. He carried 
along with him neither baggage nor com¬ 
missariat, compelling the countries through 
which he passed to provide him with every¬ 
thing that his anny required. 

A notice of this remarkable man appeared 
in a Calcutta paper,* from which the follow¬ 
ing passages are extracted:— 

“ Xantia Topee, according to the official 
account, is a Brahmin, from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cnlpee. Up to the period of the ; 
mutinies he is suid to have been a money- 1 
changer, and probably never saw a shot 1 , 
* The Friend of /radii. 
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fired in auger ip his life. The mutinies, 
however, so full of possible careers, and so 
deficient; in men to pursue them, seeiu to 
have woke him up to a new ambition. 
Where or how he became connected with 
the Nana, or whether he was connected 
with him at oil, seems to be one oi the 
endless uncertainties attending his biogra¬ 
phy. It is doubtful, even, whether the 
strange name by which he ie known among 
Europeans is an invention, a nick name 
(‘ the weaver artillerist’), ov a corruption of 
his real title as commandant of the Peish- 
wa’a artillery. His first appearance as a 
recognised leader was at the battle of the 
Jumna, where he appeared as conunandcr- 
in-chief of the army of the Perihwn—so 
called, we imagine, not because it obeyed 
the Nana, but because its nucleus was 
formed from the Gwalior contingent. : hose 
men—Scindia, their immediate sovereign, 
being openly hostile to them—had nn _ re¬ 
source but to fall back upon the ancient 
authority of the Peishwa, just as the sepoys 
of the Mussulman states, passing over the 
king of Oude, fell back upon the emperor 
of Delhi. It is curious, by the way, to ob¬ 
serve how little the theory of legitimacy, m 
the European sense, entered into their ideas. 
They looked only to the powers who imme¬ 
diately preceded the British raj. the tiue 
head of the Mahrattae, for instance, h the 
heir, whoever he may be, of the Sattata 
family, the descendants of Serajee. The 
only legitimate Hindoo monarch in Nor¬ 
thern India, the rana of Oudeyporc, was 
defied and insulted by bis own troops- 
'■At the battle of the Jumna, lamia 
planned the most formidable attack with 
which Sir Hugh Rose had to contend. He 
was not, however, present—retiring, then 
and ever afterwards, at the very beginning 
of the fray. His career is & strange one tor 
a coward: but either personal tiraimty, «r 
a mistaken policy, has made tbs habit the 
weak, point of his proceedings. 1 ho rough ly 
acquainted with hia countrymen, their pre¬ 
judices, and their credulity, Taatia bus re¬ 
peatedly raised armies from the ground. 
He seizes some admirable position 
his force with a skill which leads Enghsu 
generals to anticipate a severe contest, ana 
then flics on ahead to plot again, leaving 
the web he has already spun to be t°™ 
pieces. Immediately after the -all ol « 
pee, bis influence was felt m on ®‘° ,, 

heaviest blows dealt us m the w• 
had contrived to secrete himsel m t ‘ * 
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where, screened by a small section of the 
durbar* who longed for the old days of 
} plunder* he opened communications with 
Scitidia/a remaining troops, lie secured 
them all Sciudm a aware m Jie was of the 
character of Ids countrymen, finding he 
could not obtain Burapt ans, met the rebels 
advancing on Gwalior with his own forces. 
They all fled or deserted, except a few of 
his body-guard, and Tantia Topee gained a 
kingdom at a stroke. He had possession 
of the city, the richest remaining to the 
Mahrattasj of its fortress* one of the 
strongest in India; stores to equip a great 
imny for the held ; artillery in abundance* 
and a treasure estimated at from £1,500*000 
to ^5,000,000, He had at least 22,000 
soldiers; and a single victory, a successful 
sli i r m ish a gainst 11 1 e E u ropeau s, w t j old h a vc 
brought him 100,000 men. The blow w as 
| felt by every Englishman in India; though 
the natives, who have an instinctive percep¬ 
tion of the vital points of the empire, con¬ 
sidered the march of a few hundred men 
into the Delta in finitely more important. 

, With an enemy less persevering than the 
British, Tan tin might have founded a great 
stete, 3'ebuiJt the Mahratta power, and 
reigned as Peishwa—an office not originally 
hereditary. Sir Hugh Bose, however, ap¬ 
proached ; the old terrors fell fast on Tantia 
and his followers, and Gv alter was evacuated 
■ * without the contest it deserved- 

u And then commenced that marvellous 
| series of retreats which, continued for ten 
mouths, seemed to mock at defeat, and 
made Xantia Topers name more familiar to 
; Europe than that of most of our Anglo- 
Indian generals* His reputation, though 
exaggerated by the fact that ail other re¬ 
sistance had ceased, was by no means unde¬ 
served, The problem before him was not 
an easy one. He had to keep together an 
army of beaten Asiatics, bound by no tie to 
, his person, aud bound to each other only 
; by one common hate and one common 
tear—hate of the British name, and fear of 
the British gallows. He had to keep tins 
ill-assorted army in constant motion, at a 
pJU!U which should baffle not only the ene¬ 
mies who pursued him, but the enemies 
who streamed down at light angles to Ids 
line of march, lie had, while thus urging 
his half-disciplined host to mad flight, t£ 
take some cloven cities, obtain fresh stores 
collect new cannon, and, above all, induce 
recruits to join voluntarily a service which 
promised only incessant flight at sixty miles 
601 


a-day. That lie accomplished thc.se ends 
with the means at his disposal, indicates 
ability of no mean kind. Slightly a* we 
may hold the marauding leader, he was of 
the cb;Ktt to which Ilyder Ali belonged; and i 
bad ho earned our the plan attributed to him, j 
luicf penetrated through Nag pore to Madras, 
he might have been as formidable as bis pro- l 
to type. As it was, the Nerbftdda proved to 
him what the Channel w m to MapoJeon. He 
could accomplish anything,"except cross the 
stream. His nrigmai idea, if we may judge I 
from his marches, was to collect a great ! 
army from the little states bordering on the 
JNerbtickla valley, fly down to war ^ Bom- 1 
bay at n pace which should baffle pursuit, 
cross into the Deccan, ami raise the true 
Muhratta provinces, and perhaps a large I 
section of the Bombay army. He waa dis¬ 
appointed by movements which form one of 
the most remarkable features of the struggle. 
Use government ot Bombay could find no 
troops to catch, or even seriously to threaten 
bun with capture. But they could and did 
dud a succession, of movable columns who 
presented them selves at the shortest notice 
at every menaced point. Prom the moment 
he quitted Gwalior to the moment he sur¬ 
rendered at Seronge, Tanfcia Topee found 
but one great place at once rich in muni¬ 
tions and undefended. These col cm ns, 
which moved at first as slowly m British 
columns are accustomed to move, learnt to 
march at last; and some of the Inter nmrcbea 
of Brigadier Parke and Colonel Napier were 
equal to half of Tautia's average rate* Still 
he escaped; and through the hat weather* \ 
and the rains, and the cold weather, and 
the hut weather again, ho was still flying, 
sometimes with 2,000 'dispirited* followers, 
and sometimes with 15*000 men* His last 
experiment was to penetrate into Bikaneor; 
but it foiled, and lie was compelled to double 
back on Buridclcutui, where all hope of 
further retreat seems to have left him. He 
took, as Koer Sing did, to the jungle— 
was caught, and died. His betrayer, Maim 
Sing, is rot held in very high estimation, 
although he carries Imu&elf with a lofty air 
enough at Sepree, Ids capital city. ' He 
is described as being a fine-looking man, 
standing upwards of si $ feet high. When 
he reached the camp he appeared to h we 
undergone a great deal of* hardship, his 
habiliments looking rather worn. He has 
a long black heard, with a very sharp black 
*ye. He had on his head a red pugife; on 
bis back, one of those thick padded coats. 
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'all orname&ted with sewing in gold thread; 
Had, <m his Jogs, a pair of silk pantaloon* the 
worse for wear, ms arms consisted of a fine 
brace of pistols, gold-mounted j a double- 
barrelled rifle, with one of those country- 
made swords. He hud 200 followers, but 
twenty only came in along with him ; nil of 
them fme, big, strapping fellows, to nil ap¬ 
pearance likely men for anything. He \\m 
his tent and his guard under some reel, 
close by the encampment of the European 
detachment, and is the lion of Scpree at 
present. Maun rides out on his prancing 
charger or smart-going elephant, driving 
the hitter himself, iron spike iu band, fol¬ 
lowed. by his limited retinue and the tag- 
rag-and -bobtail of the station. The fellow 
is reported to have met Tantia in an ad¬ 
jacent village, where he left him under the 
pretext of going to cob cot his men. In¬ 
stead, however, of doing so, he rode straight 
to the British camp, and gave the necessary 
information* He then returned to the vil¬ 
lage, and lay down with the man he had 
betrayed, to have a little sleep. At a given 
signal, the sepoys of the,9th native infantry 
rushed in and seised Tantia almost before 
he was thoroughly awake* No resistance 
was offered, and the Fiudarree leader xm 
carried in irons into Sepree. The rest is 
known/* 

While, by the successful operations of the 
British troops, the last tires of rebellion in 
Central India were being trampled out, the 
borders of Nepaul slid continued thy scene 
of a desultory mountainous warfare, of 
which an idea may be gathered from the 
following glance at the movements of the 
respective forces opposed to each other. 

-£r- Wc have already seen that the outlets 
from the Nepsul territory, on the Gundnk, 
were to be carefully watched, to prevent 
the possibility of any portion of the rebels* 
with the begum, crossing baca into Ouik. 
The river Gundnk, as traced upon the map, 
falls into the plains itf Soopaor, north-east 
of Gorudkpore ; nod, amidst the hills west 
of Soopour, at a plaei? called Betaul or 
Bhootwal, the forces of the begum were 
encamped. From this position they might 
either advance into the plains, di rectly south 
from Betnuh or by a pass i o the eastward, 
through which the Gundnk van. It was 
therefore highly import ant that these two 
outlets should "be effectually closed before 
an attempt could be mudo to me them. 
Accordingly, Colonel Kelly placed himself 
on the east bank of the river at Btiggah; 


whilst Colonel Simpson, on the west bank, 
took a position at Ntclmowl, from whence 
be could watch the two passes leading from 
Bctaul into the plains. Such, it appears, 
were the relative positions of the several 
forces on the 13th of March. Somewhat 
later, it was ascertained that there was 
nothing to be feared on the east ban!, of 
the Gnuduk; and both Kelly’s and Simp* 
sun's forces advanced towards Betaul, where, 
on the 25th, Colonel Kelly attacked the 
rebels, drove them hack into the jungles, 
and indicted severe loss upon them, at the 
same time capturing four of their guas. 
Again, on the 28th, Kelly encountered the 
externyv and defeated them, capturing, upon 
this occasion, six elephants, SO camels* and 
more than 300 horses, with a large quan¬ 
tity of baggage, Iu this affair about. 401) 
of.the. begum’s troops were left dead upon 
the field* and many prisoners were taken. 
The mass of the rebels were then driven 
over the first line of kills on the Nepm.il 
territory; the begum, Bala Eao, mid the 
Nutt a, seeking safety beyond, the second 
line, A chief, named Mir&a Nadir, with 
fifty followers, surrendered immediately 
after the action, and several other leaders 
also applied for permission to come iii 
under the terms or the amnesty. lit the 
extremity to which the begum and her 
principal adherents were now reduced, Jutig 
Biilmdoor again ch: vahouriy offered that 
princess, and tbe liauce Chun da of Lahore, 
an asylum within his territories; hut he 
accompanied the offer with n declaration, 
that if the Nana, or other leaders of the 
rebel troops who had trespassed upon the 
frontier of Nepauh should fall into his 
hands, he would assuredly deliver them over 
to the British government. 

The almost monotonous calm that pre¬ 
vailed in Dude for some time after the 
commander-in- chief published his an¬ 
nouncement that the war was at an end, 
was at length disturbed by -some stirring 
events in that quarter* The defeats in¬ 
dicted on the Glide rebels on the 25th nud 
23th of March, have been recently noticed; 
and the surrender of several personages of 
distinction in the rebel array, which fol¬ 
lowed those disasters, for a time encouraged 
rlie belief of u general intention oil the 
part of the enemy to give up the hopeless 
struggle* Such* however, was not the 
case; and, on the 81st of March, /i »harp 
engagement between a party of the Ut 
lAro^epore Sikhs and a strong body of the 
A 605 
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, rehab, which at first promised a favourable 
remit to the latter, showed that the sword 
was not yet destined to rest useless in the 
! scabbard. The circumstances of this affair 
! were described as follows:— 

I The 1st Ferozepore Sikhs, who had 
| inarched from Toolseypore for the Jirwee 
Pass, ten miles off, were attacked en route 
by n greatly superior rebel force* The 
regiment was soon completely surrounded, 
i and formed square, their baggage being in 
the enemy’s possession for some time, 
i Lieutenant Grant, the adjutant, was killed; 

1 Lieutenant Beckett most dangerously 
1 wounded; and another officer (Anderson) 
less severely* According to the Standard, 

' Major ‘Gordon also fell* Thirty-fire Sikhs, 
and ten of Hodsou J s horse, were killed; 
several camp-followers, and Ft great number 
; of men ami horses, were wounded* The 
i rebels retreated at last from the fire of the 
j square; and a battery, with some men of 
the 53rd regiment on the carriages, got up 
just too late to bo of service* 

According fo the latest intelligence, the 
Rao Sahib and the Nana, with perhaps 
10,000 men, are between the first and 
second range of bills* The Gouda rajah 
! and Nusseerabad brigade had gone west¬ 
ward—a large body turning south, and 
, scattering themselves over the districts of 
Nanpara, Blringa, Gouda, and Rareitch. 
A second encounter now ensued* While 
Brigadier Horribrd was pursuing the rebels 
who hact fought in the above action from 
the direction of Toolseypore, they appeared 
near Chant!anpore, due north of Bhinga. 
Here Major Ramsay attacked them with 
the Ktunaon battalion and a squadron of 
the 1st Punjab cavalry, and drove them 
back with loss into the jungle near Toolsey¬ 
pore. They seem to have dispersed—part, 
on the 6th of April, crossing the Raptee 
near Bhioga; and part going to the jungles 
cast of TooLstypore, where Colonel Brasyer, 
with part of the Dakharea force, was pur¬ 
suing them. About 1,000 of the enemy 
; at Kicked Akonah, a fortified village near 
Baroitcli, and plundered and burnt it* 

On the 13th of April, a numerous body 
nf rebels were utterly beaten and dispersed 
eight miles from Gouda, on the Fyzabad 
road, by a force under Lien ten ant* colon el 
Connick, consisting of n wing of lOL’s 
20th, 1300 of the I t Sikh cavalry, and a 
squadron of llcdsonhi horse* The rebels 
were chiefly men of the 1st, 53rd, and 56th 
regiments—infamom for having been cn- 
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gaged in the massacre at Cavrupoie: 300 
or 400 of the rebels were killed* Captain 
Jones, of the Sikh cavalry* was slightly 
wounded, and two troopers were killed* 

The command ef*in-chief arrived at Delhi, 
on Ins way to Simla, on the $2nd of ) 
March, and was received under a salute of 
seventeen gum* The Belooch regiment, 
which formed his escort thus far, marched 
on the Gtli of April, via Sir$a, for Hyder¬ 
abad (Spittle), where they were to be q bar¬ 
tered * His lordship minutely inspected, the 
troops, and looked well into their quarters; 
saw the magazine, the rains of the Morec 
bastion. Cashmere gate, &c. After in¬ 
specting the troop % he addressed them, and ( 
paid a just tribute to the personal appear¬ 
ance and good conduct of the 2nd fusiliers* 1 
The natives, it was said, had a curious 
idea about the visit of the commander-in- < 
chief* They evidently thought it w**s some- | 
bow or other connected with the punish- j 
ment so many felt that they richly 4e- f 
served; and for some flays a report pro- 1 
Tailed in the city, that the chief was to 
have a vorah placed on the steps of the 
Jumma Musjid, and, a let Nadir Shsil^ \ 
superintend a general massacre oY the 
native population. It was a great relief to 
them when they mw that the great con q’uerov 
had left Delhi as he found it, though they | 
could hardly believe that he had been and 
gone without tho Salamee due to Mb ! 
exalted rank. Several improvements were 
ordered in the city, the most important 
being the erection of two bastions—one at 
the Lahore gate of tho palace, the other at 
the .Delhi gate : each bastion to mount six¬ 
teen heavy guns; sufficient to lay the citv 
in ruins if necessary* During Lord Clydes i | 
stay, many of the "servants of the ex-king 
of Delhi were released from confinement, 
there being no specific charge against them; 1 
and the begum, Taj Mahal, had a pension 
of fifty rupees a-izuratb. granted to her for j 
her support. The discovery of some in- j 
trigue led to a report that all Mohaimne- • 
dans were to be sent out of the city on the 
1st of April. A parly of police who hurl got | 
scout of some treasure buried in a Moofsid's ( 
house, thin triu'g they had the best right to it, , 
dug it up, and divided the proceeds. As 
usual, they quarrelled over the division, and 
the aggrieved party gave m formation to some 
of the civil officers, which led to still further 
discoveries of appropriated treasure. The 
commundefem-ciuef and staff left Delhi, cu 
route for Simla, ou tho 9th of April. 
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CHAP TEH XX. 

ERF.on IS THE MILITARY CODE OF BENGAL; MATERIEL OF THE NATIVE A&MY j I'TtEFEIifiNCE FOR MIJf OF 
HiCE-CASTF, AND JTS CONSEQUENGivS J LIST OF MUTINOUS RKOTMKKTS ; CONSUL RATIONS A* TO THE RE- 
Gp&ffWWCnXtft OF THE INDIAN Al-MV ; HEIGHT OF MILITARY COM SUASION J THE DELHI Tate E-MON EY J 
Ml D MA AND CLA0FS FOtt DELHI AND LUCKNOW? CIVILIANS ENTITLED TO 110 SO RAFT DISTINCTIONS ; 
TUB VICTORIA CROSS; \DMiNWTB/TION*OF SIR JOHN LAWRENCE; SQUARING ACCOUNTS J*Y THE DLLHI 
DIVISION; NATIVE FEROCITY i BXFLOSlOS AT KUDSUCHKEf RESTORATION OF ARMS TO THE: XL vT 

JULLUXDEIli COtmi’S-M A RT1AT* J RETURN OF THE VICEROY TO CALCUTTA 5 CONFISCATION AND COMPEN¬ 
SATION } THE I’EARL NAVAL BRIGADE AN I IwT MADRAS FUSIUERS; TUfe NEW CUSTOM* TARIFF; RK- 
NEW,ED UNFOPULAIOTY OF LORD CANNING; THE INDIAN PRESS; MISSIONARY GRANTS OBJECTED TO; 
REORGANISATION AND DECENTKA U SATI ON ; LQBIV CLYDE AT DELHI* 


The seventeenth chapter of the present 
work dosed with a record of the loyal maai- 
festathms that spread over the empire of 
Great Britain in the East Indies, upon the 
assumption of direct sovereignty tjy Queen 
Victoria, over the varied raec.-i that were 
henceforth to owe fealty and service to 
her throne, Hie last and crowning act in 
India of that great corporation under 
whose auspices the mighty empire had been 
built up£ until its stability became endan¬ 
gered by its vastness, was also referred to ;* 
and we have now to resume such continuous 
details of events iti connection with the new 
government, m may be necessary to con- 
elude, upon the soil of Hiudostam the Ids- 
of t he mutinies of 1857- 
ne of the earliest and most important 
as urea of the government of the viceroy 
$f India, was associated with the military 
Service, by a bill introduced into the legis¬ 
lative council, to amend the law under 
which the discipline of the native regular 
army, consisting of men of all tribes, re¬ 
ligions, and castes, had been, carried on 
until the outbreak ox the revolt* By the 
existing law (Act 19, of IB^Z) 1 % ik> non¬ 
commissioned lie dis¬ 

charged as a punishment, except by the 
sentence of a court-martial, or by order of 
the commander-in-chief at the presidency to 
which be might belong; neither could any 
non-comraUtioned officer be reduced to the 
ranks but by sentence of a court-martial, or 
by order of the commander-in-chief of the 
president; nor conkl my commanding offi¬ 
cer inflict a punishment drilf, or restrict to 
barrack limits for a period exceeding fifteen 
days, without the intervention of a court- 
mart-ink The effect of this rcsttfamfe upon 
the authority of the commanding officer of 
a regiment, had. been gradually to under* 
mine ami destroy that wholesome fear and 
• Set 1 tint*, pp. a 19; G27. 


respect on the part of the men, which con¬ 
stituted the best security for their good 
behaviour; and, in fact, had rendered the 
authority which remained to enforce disci¬ 
pline, little more than a subject for barrack- 
room contempt* It was now proposed, 
after the dear-bought experience of the 
mutiny of the whole native array* to repeal j 
such portions of the military code as so : 
mischievously affected the discipline of the 
native troops; and, in order to maintain, 
that, and to make the soldier fear, if he 
would not respect his officer, It was enacted 
by articles 2£ and 3 of the proposed act, 
that the commanding officer of a regiment 
should have it in his power, without the 
sentence of a court-martial, to dismiss 
or mluce to the ranks any soldier or native j 
officer in his corps—such dismissal involvi<*g i 
forfeiture of pension* In cases of light 
offences, it was also provided that he should 
have power, without the interred lion of a 
court-martial, to award such extra drill, 
or the performance of such other extra 
military duty as he might think fit, provided 
ho digt* not contravene any order of the 
comitiander-in-chief by such judgment. 

■‘The discipline of the native army of 
India had formerly been main rained by the 
‘ same safeguards arid penalties us were 
applied for its protection in the European 
dement of the Anglo-Indian force; and 
there la no doubt that the highest state 
of efficiency of that army, may be traced to 
the period when the European system, with 
all its faults, was applied indiscriminately , 
to both arms of the service. first enuil^ 
committed was that of tampering with the 
authority of the commanding officer, and 
Consequently \% eak taring that of every su bor- I 
ditmfce authority; and next, by the abolition 
of corporal punishment, which experience, j 
up to the present day, proves is an extreme j 
penally possibly necessary for example, aud , 
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therefore, in flagrant cases of aggravated 
crime, perfectly and humanely justifiable. 
Thta terrible agent of repression was abo¬ 
lished iu the native army by Lord William 
Ben ti nek, in 1884, agaioafe the advice of 
an immense majority of the military com¬ 
mittee then appointed to report vl rid give 
their opinions on the subject* Colonel 
Morrison, and sixteen military officers, 
decided against the abolition of flogging; 
while two civilian members of council, and 
the governor-general himself, wore in its 
favour* It was, consequently, in defiance 
of military experience of its necessity, abo¬ 
il shed ; but the new system worked so badly, 
that, in the time of Sir Henry Hardin go 
(1844 to 1848), who exerted himself in 
improving the condition of the army, 
corporal punishment became again part 
of the military code. Most unfortunately, 
a short time afterwards, instructions were 
given from the highest authority, "never 
to inflict the punishment;” and thus the 
threat implied by it* restoration, became 
nothing better than an idle mnclccty and a 
mischievous insult* 

Owing partly to the disuse of this power¬ 
ful regulation, and to the diminished autho¬ 
rity of the European officers of the native 
regiments from the colonel downwards, as 
well as to the ^yatem hv which the ranks of 
the array were recruited, by inducements 
of Superior; pay and pension to the private 
soldi or, and to the suicidal desire of com¬ 
manding officers to obtain men of "good 
caste” only for their regiments—the ranks of 
the Bengal ariuy wo^e filled by a haughty and 
arrogant soldiery, who were untamable by 
the ordinary means resorted to for main¬ 
tain tug discipline, and could only be kept 
trite to their colours by the excitement of ac¬ 
ts vc service. Such men were not slow to find 
out grievances when the excitement was 
wanting; and having no cohesion of prin¬ 
ciple or.feeling with their European officers, 
they fell into a state of mutiny m a thing of 
course, when the external relations of the 
state reached that point from whence a pros¬ 
pect of a lung-con tinned peace was apparent* 

This fact became too clearly demonstrated 
by the occurrences of 185 7-'8 to be longer 
doubted; and at length it was proposed to 
m&k f iqL the North -W eat and Upper Provinces 
of Bengal, u nucteus for the native element 
of the future Anglo-Indian army, by en¬ 
listing men of l he lowest caste, or even of 
no caste at all, wit h whom, previous to the re¬ 
volt, the Bengal sepoy would have disdained 
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to stand in the rants, and would have con¬ 
sidered himself contaminated by compul¬ 
sory association with, as a fellow-soldier. 

The acSpjft) extent of the defection of the 
Bengal am j is shown hy the following 
summary, from a return presented to par- 
liamcnt (session 1859), of "the names or 
numbers 'of each regiment arm corps in 
India, which has mutinied, or manifested a 
disposition to mutiny against its lawful com¬ 
manders, since the 1st of January, 1857” 
Li this list the mutinous regiments in¬ 
cluded the following corps;—Ivi the presi¬ 
dency of Bengal division—the 10th, 32nd, 
84th, 63rd, and 73rd native infantry, the 
11th irregular cavalry, and the 1st Assam 
light infantry battalions; m the Dinapore 
division—the 7th. 8th, 17th, 87th, and 40th 
native ii^fantry, the 5th irregular Cavalry, 
the Loodiana regiment, and the llamghur 
light infantry battalions; m the Meerut 
division—the 3rd and 6th companies of the 
8th battalion of artillery, the 9ib, 44th, 
54th, and 07th native infantry; in the 
Saugor district—both wings of the 1st light 
cavalry, the 23rd and 31st, 50th and 52nd 
native infantry, the42ml light Infantry, and 
the 3rd irregular cavalry; in the Sirhtttd 
division—the 6th light cavalry, the 3rd, 
uth, 33rd, 86th, 60 th, and 61st native in¬ 
fantry, the Ilurreaua light infantry bat¬ 
talion, and the 4tli irregular cavalry ; in the 
Lahore division—the.8th, 9th, and 10th light 
cavalry, and the 46th, ICtli, 26th, 46th, 
4m, 67th, and 69tii native infantry: in 
the Peshzvwuf divlsion—thn 5th light cav¬ 
alry, the 14th, 24th, 27th, 39th, 51st, 55th, 
58th, tilth native infantry, and the 9th and 
10th irregular cavalry; at Nusgjeei abaci— 
the 2nd company 7th battalion of artillery, 
the 15th ah A 30th native infantry ; and at 
Necmuch, the 72nd native infantry. In 
the Benares district, the 17th regiment of 
native infantry at Axiingurh is specially 
stigmatised. The 37th regiment is also 
included in the return from this district,. 
Other mutinous regiments were the 3rd 
and 8th companies of the 8th battalion of 
artillery, the 9th native infantry. No* 8 
company of the 44th native infantry* the 
60th, 67th, ord/33rd. Gist, mid 36th native 
inlautry, the 4th Bengal irregular cavalry, 
the 8th light cavalry, the 16th native in- i 
fun try grenadiers, the 5 th and 9 th light 
cavalry; and other regiments of native in¬ 
fantry,—The return relative to the Bombay 
army, states that the mutinous regiment3 
of that presidency were the 3rd and 5th 
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companies 4tli Wulion artillery (Golun- 
dfti*ze), the 2nd regiment light cavalry, the 
' 2ad regiment native infantry grenadiers, a 
detachment of the 12th Native infantry, and 
1 the 21st and 27th native infantry. The 
Gnzerat irregular horse also mutinied, but 
the rising was speedily suppressed. 

This return enumerates eighty-six regi¬ 
ments as having thrown off their*allegiance 
to the government of India; but other regi- 
I meats also, whose numbers are not in- 
- eluded, were affected by the mutiny. 

Upon the important subject of the re¬ 
organisation of an army for the protecting 
■of British India, it was* observed, that while 
there were but few persons in the country 
who held the extreme opinion that a native 
J army should be dispensed with dtogether, 
i there were undoubtedly many who, recall¬ 
ing the events of the preceding eighteen 
months, might question the propriety of 
i ever placing the rifle in the hands of the 
f or of longer maintaining the estab¬ 

lishment of the Golundauze, or native artil¬ 
lery. Gunpowder, it was remarked, was a 
great leveller? and its discovery did more to 
destroy the feudal system and the powers of 
the privileged clashes iu Europe, than any 
other event of the period. The superiority 
' of their arms had made the chivalry of Chris¬ 
tendom despise the burgomaster and the 
! villain; but gunpowder placed the knight 
| and the peasant upon an equably iu the 
field. Had the revolted army of Bengal 
held the Mitiie rifle in their hands, Delhi 
might still have belonged to the Mogul; 
and, in place of a wretched charpoy iti a 
prison-chamber, the descendant of Timur 
might even now have been sitting upon 
the crystal throne in the palace of his 


measure perfectly unobjectionable in itself, 
and one that would tear up by the roots 
the chief source of danger in revolutionary 
times; since, in following out this principle, 
every arsenal in the country would neces¬ 
sarily be garrisoned by European soldiers: 
and without artillery, and destitute of mili¬ 
tary stores, the fluent army the world could 
produce would be at the mercy of one- 
tenth part of its number. The a hole of 
the existing arsenals throughout India, it 
was alleged, could be garrisoned effectually 
by 15,000 Europeans, who should be all 
plained artillerymen; and of the 100,000 
men proposer! to form the future European 
force, at least 35,000 ought to belong to 
this arm of the service. 

The next important principle to be at¬ 
tended to in the reconstruction of the 
army, was expressed by the single word 
mscivuNt;. A great authority has long 
since affirmed that mutiny is impossible hi 
any army which is effectively disciplined; 
and it would be presumptuous to question 
the dictum; but it is a notorious fact, that 
this truism was lamentably disregarded in 
the management of the native army of 
Bengal It now became an imperative 
necessity, therefore, that whatever might be 
the numerical strength of the future native 
levies, they should be disciplined with the 
same sternness and inflexibility that pre¬ 
vails iu the English army ; and that the 
difference between drill and discipline 
*huu]<1 be better understood, and acted 
upon, by those to w hom the efficiency and 
control of the men was entrusted. The , 
mutiny of the Bengal army was mainly at- * 
tributable to the indulgence of a tone of 
insolent insubordination, which had been 


ancestors. It is impossible to say where tolerated in its ranks for years; and that 


the revolt would have stopped had the sepoy 
been armed with the rifle; and the propo¬ 
sal to place this weapon iu the hands of a 
new levy of 80,000 Sikhs, embodied by Sir 
John Lawrence for service in the Punjab, 
was looked upon as horde ring upon an 
insane temerity. The necessity for main¬ 
taining a native army to some extent iu the 
country, was admitted; hut iin adherence 
to a few leading cautionary principles m 
its reorgaiiination, was also insisted upon, 
which, while they might render it efficient 
for all purposes fur winch it could be re¬ 
quired, would free the state from any 
danger through its existence. First, it was 
suggested that the artillery arm of the 
service should he exclusively J^uropean—a 
VOL. ii. 4 i 


fact ought necessarily to be borne in mind 
when contemplating its reconst ruction, lb- 
, * taut, unreasoning obedience, or death, is 
the only alternative presented to the sol- 
die ris mind in every well-disci pliucd army ; 
and how strong its instinctive perception 
should be made with mercenary troops, 
common sense might easily understand. 
In India, it was now evident, such a prin¬ 
ciple coaid not he maintained without 
entrusting all hut despotic power to the 
commanding officer; and that such power 
might be delegated without fear of its 
abuse, it was necessary that each officer 
should be selected carefully, and judged 
strictly. In this respect there ought to be 
no excuse for failure, 
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A third point was urged as a guiding 
principle of importance—namely, the in dis¬ 
criminate enlistment of all castes in the 
ranks- The raising of 80,000 Sikhs in the 
• Punjab by Sir John, Lawrence, was looked 
i upon by many as standing menace to the 
future stability of the empire, sis they were 
no sooner collected together, than they bad 
to be watched; a regiment of Sikhs fieing, 

■ in its way, ns much influenced by caste 
as a regiment of Poorhcalis; while, from its 
natural mid characteristic superiority, it 
is considerably move dangerous. The ex- 
! per intent bad succeeded for the time; but 
it was followed by much anxiety, and 
i some degree of embarrassment* Such 
i levies, it was held, must be broken up, or, 
if retained, so mingled with the general 
native army, as to loss tlveir individuality- 
So long as they remained exclusively Silih 
or Bengalese battalions, so long they were 
dangerous to the state in their isolation. 

It was also recommended, with respect to 
the weapons of the native troops, that they 
should be armed with the old musket only, 
and that upon no account should the rifle 
he entrusted to them, until the distinctions 
of caste had been rendered thoroughly and 
practically subservient to the paramount 
requirements of discipline* 

A commission was at length appointed by 
royal warrant, to consider the entire subject 
of the reconstruction and management of the 
Indian army, which had now become a ques¬ 
tion of importance in connection with the 
Eastern possessions of the British empire; 
and the result of the inquiry was, after some 
time, presented to parliament in a re¬ 
port, of which the following is a brief 
analysis:— 

Vi ith reference to the first point suggested 
in her majesty's warrant, via., "The terms 
on which the army of the East India Com¬ 
pany i^ to be transferred to the crown/' the 
commissioners observed, that the 56th clause 
of the act for the better government of 
India, assures to the Forces which now belong 
to her majesty's Indian army, (f the like pay, 
pension, allowances, and privileges, and like 
advantages as regards promotion and other¬ 
wise, as it they had continued in the service 
of the said Company*" 

Th<; second question— y\z. } the * f perma¬ 
nent force necessary to be maintained in 
the Indian provinces respectively, after the 
restoration of tranquillity," did not appear to 
the commissioners to admit of a reply in a 
definite numerical form, us the amount of 
610 


force must depend on the probability of 
either internal disturbances or externa! 
aggression ; and they observe—The esti- j 
mates of ibree given in the evidence am ! 
most conflicting, ranging from 50,000 to ! 
300,000 Europeans; and there can be no 
doubt that it will be necessary to maintain, 
for the future defence of India, a European 
force of much greater strength than that 
which existed previous to the outbreak of 
I857-” The amount of such force should, in 
the opinion of the commissioners, be about 
80,000; of which 50,000 w ould be required 
For Bengal, 15,000 for Madras, and 15,000 
for Bombay, 

As regarded the third question—the pro¬ 
portion "which European should bear to 
native corps in cavalry, infantry, and artil¬ 
lery respectively/' the commissioners were 
of opinion that the amount of native force 
should not, under present circumstances, 
bear a greater proportion to the European > 
in cavalry anil infantry, than two to one for 1 
Bengal, and three to one for Madras and : 
Bombay respectively; the evidence before > 
the commissioners being unanimous that 
the artillery should be mainly a European 1 
force: and they agreed in tlic opinion thus 
expressed, exceptions being made for such 
stations as were peculiarly detrimental to | 
the European constitution- In connection 
with this question, the commissioners oh- j 
serve, that " military police corps have been 
formed, or are in course of formation, 
throughout India. They see in this force, 
in its numerical strength and military 
organisation, differing m it does in no 
essential respect from the regular sepoy 
army, the elemouts of futarc danger. They 
therefore recommend that great caution he 
used in not giving to this force a stricter 
military training than may be required 
for the maintenance of discipline, lest a new 
native force be formed, which may hereafter 
become a source of embarrassment to the 
government" 

On the fourth question —m to "how far 
the European portion of the army should be 
composed of troops of the Hue, taking 
India as part of the regular tour of service, 
aud how far of troops raised for service j 
in India only ?" the commissioners were | 
unable to arrive at any unanimity of , 
opinion. 

On the fifth question—" The Lest means 
of providing for the periodical relief of the 
former portion, and securing the ef mency 
of the latter," the coiumbaioncra observe, 
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that " if it be determined that the European 
force be partly of the line and partly local, 
the periodical relief of the former portion 
may be effected as has hitherto been done; 
hut they strongly recommend that the tout 
of service in India should not exceed twelve 
years. The establishment of a convalescent 
station at the Cape of Good Hope* for 
the invalids belonging: to European regi¬ 
ments serving in India; is worthy of con¬ 
sideration." 

With reference to the sixth question— 
ff Whether it be possible to consolidate the 
European forces, so as to allow of exchange 
. from one branch of t he service to the other j 
and what regulations would be necessary 


opinion Hint the irregular system was the 
best adapted for native cavalry m India; 
and recommended that it be adopted. 

The commissioneTs wove of opinion, with 
regard to the point—" Whether oadeta, sent 
out lor service with native troops, should in 
the first instance fee attached to European 
regiment?, to secure uniformity of drill and 
discipline r" that such officers should be 
thoroughly drilled, afoi instructed in their 
military duties i n this country, as recoin- 
mended in tho reply to question 5, before 
they are sent to India* 

The commissioners having digpied of the 
questions specially referred for their inquiry, 
submitted the following recommend at ions 


and practicable to effect this object with , on certain important points which, in the 
perfect justice to the claims of all officers 
now in the service of the East India Com¬ 
pany?" the commissioners were of opinion 
that, although there are many difficulties in 
so amalgamating the local European forces 
with those of the line, such an arrangement 
would be advantageous, if it could be 
effected without prejudice to existing rights. 

On the seventh question—viz., " Whether 
there should be nuy admixture of European 
and native forces, either regimentary or 
by brigade?" the preponderance of evidence 
showed, that any admixture of the two 
forces, regimen tally, would be detrimental 
to the efficiency and discipline of both; but 
that the admixture, by brigade, would he 
most advantageous; and the commissioners 
concurred in tins opinion. 

On the eighth point—"Whether the 
local European force should be kept ap by 
drafts and volunteers from the line, or 
should he, as at present, separately re¬ 
cruited for in Great Britain ?" the commis¬ 
sioners were of opinion that the European 
force, if local, might be partially kept up by 
volunteers from regiments of the lino re¬ 
turning to England; and that the recruit* 
iug in England should be carried on under 
the same authority and regulations as for 
regiments of the line, officers of the local 
force being employed on that service. 

As regarded the ninth question, the com 
mmionera considered that it would not 
be advisable to raise any regiments in the 
colonies, composed of men of colour, either 
for temporary or permanent service m 
India. 

With regard to the tenth point—" Whe¬ 
ther the native force should be regular or 
irregular, or both; and if so, in what 
proportions?" the commissioners wore of 


course of examination of evidence; came 
under their notice r—L That the native 
army should be composed of different 
nationalities and castes, and, as a general 
rule, mixed promiscuously through each 
regiment 3. That all men in the regular 
native army, in her majesty's eastern posses¬ 
sions, should bo enlisted for general service, 
3* That a modification should be made in 
the uniform of the native troops, assimila¬ 
ting it more to the dress of the country, and 
making it more suitable to ilia climate. 
4, That Europeans should, as far ns possible, 
be employed in the scientific branches of 
the service, but that corps of pioneers be 
formed, for rim purpose of relieving the 
European sappers from those duties which 
entail exposure to the climate. 5. That 
the articles of war which govern the native 
amy bo revised, and that the power of 
coramandm g officers be i net teased, 6. Th? ■ 
the promotion of native commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers be regulated on 
the principle of efficiency, rather than of 
seniority, mid that commanding officers of 
regiments have the same power to promote 
p on-commissioned officers as? is vested in 
officers commanding regiment- of the Hue. 
7. That whereas the pay and allowances 
of officers and men are now issued under 
various heads, the attention of her majesty's 
government be drawn to the expediency 
of simplifying the pay codes, and of adopt¬ 
ing, if practicable, fixed scales of allowances 
for the troops in garrison or canton meats, 
and in the field. 8. Tlmt the commander- 
in-chief in Bengal be styled "the com* 
mandeiviu-chief in India," and that the 
general officers commanding the armies of 
rim minor presidencies bo commander of 
the forces, with the power and advantages 
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which they have hitherto enjoyed. 9* The 
commission era observed, that the efficiency 
oi'the Indian army had hitherto been inju¬ 
riously affected by the small number of 
officers usually doing duty with the regi- 
, meats to which they belong; which evil 
i had arisen from the number withdrawn for 
! staff and other duties, aud civil employment. 

AH the evidence before the commissioners 
{ pointed out the necessity of improving the 
position of officers serving regiment ally. 

! For the attainment of this object, and for 
the remedy of the evil complained of* various 
schemes have been suggested, viz.—] * The 
formation of a staff co.rp*. 2, The system 
of H seconding*' officers who are on detached 
, employ, which exists to a certain extent 
, in the line afipy* 3. Placing the European 
j officers of each presidency on general lists 
I of promotion. 

The commissioners not being prepared to 
! arrive at any satisfactory conclusion on this 
point, without further reference to India, 
recommended that the subject should be 
submitted, without delay, for the report of 
the governors aud commanders-in-chief at 
the several presidencies, with a view to the 
| framing of regulations which might ensure | 
the greater efficiency of regiments. 

While referring to military affairs, it 
) may be noticed, that the *um available an 
prize-money for Delhi, amounted to about 
i twenty-eight lacs of rupees, or 4280,000, 

I which, it was decided, should be borrowed 
, by the government of India, and bear 
interest at the rate of five per cent, per 
i an mini, the whole or any part to be re- 
■ claimable after three months' notice, given 
either by government or by the prize- 
agent. It was also notified by the governor- 
general, that the Queen had been pleased 
to command that a medal should be granted 
to the troops in her majesty's service, and 
in that of the deposed Company, who had 
been, or should be. employed in the sap* 
pres don of the mutiny; with ds$ps to those 
engaged in the capture of Delhi, aud in the 
defence and relief of Lucknow; and for. 
tber, that all civilians, whether or not in 
her majesty's service, who had been ac¬ 
tively engaged in the field, or otherwise 
before the enemy during the recent opera- 
tions, should participate in the same hono¬ 
rary distinctions. 

It was further announced, by a govern* 

* voL p. 526, 

+ Jn Sir John Uwtence’o report of hh adminia- 
trftiloa of the Punjab, special reference is made to 
<512 


meat notification, that her majesty had 
been pleased to determine that non-mili¬ 
tary persons who, during the progress of 
the operations in I tub a, had borne arms 
as voiunteers agai 1 is t the mutineera, am 1 
had performed deeds of gallantly, should 
be considered eligible to receive "the high 
distinction of the Victoria Cross, under the 
same rules and regulations as wero appli¬ 
cable to officers and men pf her majev y 's 
army and navy, and Indian army and navy, 
upon the fact being established in each 
case that the person was serving for the 
time being under the orders of a general or 
other officer in command of troops in the 
field ; the latter condition invidiously shot¬ 
ting out all isolated cases of individual 
bravery, such as those of Boyle and Wake 
at ArraJj, and Venables at Azimgffrh; 
whose valour, aud services rendered to the 
state, were second to none recorded iu the 
history of the revolt. 

As descriptive of the progressive advance 
to order iu one portion at least of the vast 
territory that had been shaken to its centre 
by rebel force, the following statement, 
from the will be rend with, in¬ 

terest:—“ The Delhi division, which last 
year (1857; was the focus of rebellion, has, 
under the administration of Sir John Law¬ 
rence, been reduced, in the short space of 
six months, to perfect order; affording a 
marked contrast to the proceedings of gov¬ 
ernment iu every other division of the em¬ 
pire—Lucknow, perhaps, only excepted. 
Sir John Lawrence, from the first, had op¬ 
posed all projects for the destruction of 
Delhi as childish and impolitic;* but he 
had no intention of allowing the citizens to 
escape the just punishment of crime. One 
of the first acts of his administration, there¬ 
fore, was to establish a system of penal 
fines. No property was confiscated, except 
after trial by the eomrntssitm, and proof of 
active assistance in the rebellion; but 
all the Mussulman inhabitants who had 
heartily assisted the mutineerg, and sub- j 
mitted willingly to the king, were subjected ! 
to it property-tax for one year, of twenty- 
five per cent. The Hindoos who, while 
less host LI ej had still failed iu their duty as 
subjects, were assessed ten per ceut.; the 
whole being payable within the year, under 
penalty of Act 10, of 1858—the Not man 
and Saxon law.j* 

’ns piofcredin^ at Delhi, in the 132nd, and 
l$Srd paragraph:*, which ure as follow*;— 

“for Home time the city of Delhi was placed 
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"The money was paid ; find the citizens, 
as sensitive to taxation as Italians, will not 
speedily forget the lesson of rebellion. The 
next step was to compel the inhabitant a of 
the division, generally, to repair the losses 
of the sufferers, .Every community was 
com polled to pay up. instantly the amount 
of the damage done. If the loss were public, 
the buildings were restored at the expense 
of the surrounding villages : if private, they 
paid the ascertained amount, which was at 
once handed over to the sufferers. A strict 
debtor and creditor account was kept; and 
as the fines were Irrespective of any punish¬ 
ment incurred by the rebellion, the balance 
was decidedly on the side of order. There 
m } perhaps, no argument more readily com¬ 
prehensible by a native * execution is 
nothing—he can risk that ; but to be de¬ 
prived inexorably of his plunder, of the 
very reward for which lie steeped himself 
to the liua m crime, is bittern ess indeed. 

u The same principle has been carried 
out in the Gogaira, The tribes inhabiting 
that region rose in September, 1857; the 
revolt wm trodden down, but not till iu- 
finite mischief had been accomplished. The 
rebels', even when defeated, exulted in their 
gains; bur they did nut comprehend the 
man with whom they hud to deal* A 
commission quietly examined all claims 
sent in by the sufferers, and then ordered 

under a military governor, but by the commence- 
meat of 1858, the civil aulhoritias resumed their 
tunctinna. As luight have been expected, ihe num¬ 
ber of persons who suffered death for crimes con¬ 
nected with the rebellion was very considerable. It 
is difficr.lt to analyse all that may have been done 
during that period of excitement. Towards the end 
of February, 1S5H, however, when the chief com* 
mKiimur visited Delhi, he found that 1,100 political 
prisoners were awaiting trial. He immediately 
organised a judicial commission, composed of three 
officers, two civil and one military, and invented 
them with the req bsite powers (including those of 
life and cUruth) to dispose of these cases* Bv May," 
IfioSj no less than 851 persons were disposed of by rhia 
cfrrmnisskm, of whom 41 were punished capitally* 
173 impikoned, KM flogged end fined, 5:33 released 
on security nr unconditionally. But as fresh arrests 
have been made from time to time, there wen* still 
200 and upwards to be tried, and the commission is 
still sitting. Commissions of uvo officers each were 
appointed for the other district* alio* but their work 
has been less onerous* 

if As regards the city Itself, one European regi¬ 
ment in accommodated in the palace of the Moguls, 
and one in tha government college; the Sikh corps 
in the great mosque \ the European artillery in the 
Arabic college. The great magazine is of course 
held by Europeans. The treasury is within the 
citadel palace. The moat important gates of the 
city are guarded by Europeans. The city walls 
a it it Fosse are standing. The church is restored for 


compensation. The expenses incurred, it 
was found were— 

Rupee*. 

P T u ndered pro party * . 5,22.104 

Expense of sales .... 3,1110 
Money given back to punished rebels 19,919 
Extra, police in Gtigtir* _ , .7,403 


HUP Mooltan 
.Damage to public property 
To salt-mine atoms 
I)mage in lining 
Vost of ft 


n 

4 

2 

tl 


l r 922 15 
HdO 8 

4 m u 

, _ _, r .. n , 597 12 

fortifying buildings in Gog aim 2*825 11 


Ditto in Mooltan 


unn 2 


Property recovered and restored 
Compensation in cash . 

Com pens a non in property 
Realised by fines, Ac. . 

Balance of fines (corning in) , 
Property sold at Mooltan 
Mrang ..... 


Rupees. 

LI 8,843 12 
1,35,114 0 
1,57*069 ti 
78, m 13 
80*323 0 
11*019 1 
18,997 1 


Total * . . 5,5021)3 4 6 

<f Balance* to he realised from rebels, 
1,544 rupees; which little sum will he 
realised without fait, Moreover, the people 
of Gogaira, when they have leisure to reflect 
on the rebellion, will find, that not only 
did they gain nothing, but their leaders 
had a somewhat heavy account. It is true 
only thirty were hung; hut twenty-seven 
more were transported for life, eighty-five 

divine worship. The houses nf the city havfl not 
materially suffered. For some time after the re¬ 
capture, it was deserted of its inhabitants like a city 
of the dead. \t first die Hindoo inhabitants were 
gradually and cautiously re-admitted j and in March 
last* the privilege was extended to Mohammed tras 
also. The Delhi townspeople have in some mea¬ 
sure suffered the punishtnant wnich their rebellion 
derived, The mass of them Iteye lost nearly all 
their movable property \ they had to endure hunger, 
exposure, and oYery privation throughout the winter. 
They nre now permitted to return, and the city 
is being gradually re-peopled. The population may 
now amount to One-fourth of its former numbers. 
“Many houses of rebels have been confiscated. On 
all other houses it is proposed to levy a cess. With 
tKe proceeds of those confiscations, cess&a, and fines, 
it is proposed to establish a fund for tho compli¬ 
cation or the Christian siiflferers by the mutiny and 
outbreak at Delhi. Outside the city the extensive 
suburbs of native mansions and gardens* and the old 
British cantonment, are in ruins, and will probably 
“remain so. 

11 In January. 3858, a general disarming of the 
people was ordered to be carried out after ihe same 
manner as in the Punjab. By April, some 225,900 
stand of arms of all kinds were delivered up to the 
police ; and besides these, there were taken at Delhi 
forty cart-loads of arms, which were not enumerated., 
There can bo but few arm* nov remand.# in tne 
Delhi territory" [For a rigid and persevering 
search continued to be made]. 
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Total * * * 5,51,807 4 (> 

“That is all to the rebels' credit; but 
there m a small per contra : 
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t in prisoned for fourteen years* tw enty-two 
' for seven years, thirty-nine for short peri cut #, 

1 and 122 were flogged, lined, mid dismissed. 
Gogaira is again At peace, and will remain 
so ; for this generation will seareely forget 
how Sir John Lawrence squares his ac¬ 
counts” 

An instance of the ferocious hatred (hat 
was cherished by some of the native popula¬ 
tion of India towards anything European, 
i js afforded by the following extract of a 
letter, dated from Nassick, near the city of 
Bombay, September 24th. The writer 
says — u On the 21st instant the following 
scene was enacted amongst us, in broad 
daylight, and in one of tlio principal streets 
of the town- Privates J. and Gb Cameron 
and Chisholm, Kind highlanders, at present 
quartered hcT£, walking quietly through j 
the town, met a fair little English child in 
the arms of its nurse. The soldiers, glad 
to see a white face, stopped and spoke to 
it, little knowing that by so doing they 
i would, under Providence, be the saviours 
of its life* They had passed on their way 
but a few yards, when, hearing a noise 
belaud them, they turned and mw the child 
i and nurse in the hands of a desperate fana¬ 
tic, who, having seized tlm child by the 
' neck, was using his best endeavours to 
strangle it: the natives about, instead of 
I rendering assistance to the nurse in res¬ 
cuing the child, had all fled. It w$& but 
the work of a moment for the soldiers to 
rush to the rescue, strike the would-be 
cowardly assassin, to the ground, and snatch 
the poor little thing from his felon grasp. 
I am happy to say the wretch was so han¬ 
dled by the Irigbtauders, that lie is still in 
hospital, and not unlikely to continue there. 
He is a well-known character in the place, 
and Ws very lately discharged from the 
Poonah hospital, cured of a malady that 
renders him sacred in the eyes of the 
miserable natives, hut n dangerous pest to 
all others;” 

\ tremendous explosion occurred at the 
arsenal at Kurrachee on the 21st of Oc¬ 
tober, by which the greater part of the 
buildings were destroyed, aud every house 
in the town shaken to its foundation. The 
affair, which at any other time would have 
produced a panic, and been attributed to 
design, appgiri to have beer; perfectly acoi- 
dental* through a rocket exploding when 
being driven, the flame of which reached 
some uncovered mrurnurifckm boxes. The 
whole of the ball ammunition, amounting 
614 


to upwards of a million rounds, was blown 
up with the portfires and fu&ces; but the 
magazine and a portion of the arsenal w - 
preserved. The left front of the latter 
however, a muss of mins, the five : . 

confined tu that part of the building, 
powerful was the explosion, that the dL 
was heat ter ed sc v t ral him d red yard s from t j 
a#na), and into the centre of the bazaar. 

The body of one man was thrown above 
forty yards from the building; but the list 1 

of human casualties extended only to two j 

killed and live wounded. 

Amidst all the crash and wreck of the 
native army of Bengal, the bulk of the 
33rd regiment of infantry stood firm in it , 
allegiance, notwithstanding the defection of’ 
two of its companies, and that, for precau¬ 
tionary motives, it had been subsequently 
deprived of its anus. The time had now 
arrived when it became possible to evince 
the approval of the government of its loyal 
and suidier-Iik© conduct, by restoring to 
the'mm the arms of which they bad been 
deprived. Thir gratifying incident took 
place at Julhmder, cm the 17th of January, 
1859, when the following characteristic 
address was delivered to the regiment, hi ! 
the presence of a brilliant stuff, by Major ' 
Lake, upon whom the pleasing duty had j 
devolved:— 

^Native officers and sepoys of the 33rd 
regiment,—On the part of Brigadier Mil- 
tiian* I congratulate you and your colonel 
that the day has come in which the govern- ' 
meat has recognised your fidelity and devo¬ 
tion. When General Nicholson took away 
your arms, he promised you that they should 
be restored if you behaved well. Knowing 
all that has happened since that day, I cun 
testify that in every respect you have proved 
true. I t!i ere fore rejoice that the day has 
come in which General Nicholsmris promise 
has been fulfilled, A soldier without arms 
is like a scabbard without a sworcl: this 
reproach is now removed: and, as medals re 
given to soldiers in token of their bravery, j 
so the restoration of arms will be to you a j 
mark of your fidelity—a proof that you ' 
remained loyal when so runny others proved \ 
traitors. The brigadier, thyself, and ail of j | 
us, have full confidence thut the bravery r 
displayed by the 33rd regiment at 11 hurt- 1 

! pore, in Oabuol, At Ferozeshah, and Sobrato, 

I will always be shown against all traitors 
and all enemies of her majesty Gueeu Vic¬ 
toria, and her gfw^yimumt Officers and 
men of the 33rd, resume your arms, which 
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I sun proud to declare you have never dis¬ 
graced/' 

The positive necessity which arose for 
prompt and decisive action in every depart¬ 
ment of the government, through the events 
of the rebel lion (which, at times, crowded 
upon each other with mi controllable rapi¬ 
dity), had, as the war progressed, and parti¬ 
al! arjy towards the dose of operations in 
tile field, been productive of results not 
strictly accordant with the gravity and 
decorum of justice, which, although per¬ 
haps not really prejudiced by the measures 
resorted to, was still open to t question, 
when the life or liberty of an 'individual 
depended upon the calm investigation and 
deliberate judgment of a Court upon his 
peculiar case. It had frequently happened, 
that in disposing of prisoners before courts- 
martial, persons accused of mutiny and 
murder, and baser crimes connected with 
the outbreak, were arraigned before the 
courts in batches, and subjected to a general 
and indiacximmating sentence. This evil 
at length attracted the notice of the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, who—with a laudable de¬ 
sire to restore to the functions of the mili¬ 
tary tribunals the reputation for strict, 
although prompt, justice, winch was their 
peculiar characteristic—on the 15th of 
January, 1859, issued the following notifica¬ 
tion for the future guidance of his officers:— 

"The commander-in-chief having had 
before him for review thu proceedings of 
several general courts-martial, held under 
the Act No. 8, of 1S57, before which large 
bodies of prisoners were brought ibr trial at 
one and the same time, his excellency 
considers it expedient to offer a few remarks 
upot the subject, for the particular con¬ 
sideration of officers authorised to hold such 
court;;. In Lord Clyde’s opinion, the mea¬ 
sure above adverted to, is not one well cal¬ 
culated to secure the deliberate administra¬ 
tion of justice, or to lead tp that dispas¬ 
sionate inquiry into each prisoner's case, 
w hich, however culpable he may have been, 
he is entitled to expect when placed upon 
>iis trial before a military tribunal* Hu 
lord ship docs not, however, con sider it ad¬ 
visable to hsue any definitive instructions 
that would limit the miv ber of prisoners to 
be ordinarily tried together under Act 
No. 8, of 1857, as the effect of such r 
course might lie to inconveniently interfere 
with the discretion which should remain in 
the bands of officers who find it necessary 
to convene courts-martial under that act; 


but he would earnestly impress upon nil 
officers empowered to carry cut the inten¬ 
tions of the legislature, the necessity that 
exists of carefully considering the ends of 
justice on all occasions of trial, and the 
right of the accused to a fair and unira- 
p each able mode of procedure. This, as a 
general rule, may be best accomplished by 
not arraigning the prisoners in large bodies 
when there is time, and when opportunity 
offers, to divide and try them in small num¬ 
bers ; and it ia only in ease of great emer¬ 
gency, when the interests of the state would 
suffer by delay, that this rule should be,de¬ 
parted from.’ 1 

On the 24th of January, the government 
gazette contained the following .announce¬ 
ment ;— 

" Fort William, Calcutta, Jan. 24,1859- 

"With reference to the proclamation 
of the 30th of January, 1888/* it is hereby 
notified, for general information, that hi? 
excellency the Right Hon. Visfeount Can- 
mug, viceroy and governor-general of India, 
having returned to the presidency, lias this 
day resumed the seat of president of the 
council of the govern or-general of India," 

The question of confiscation was brought 
before the supreme council at the end of 
January, by the authorities of the North- 
Western Provinces, who submitted to gov¬ 
ernment lists of the estates confiscated be¬ 
fore the anmesty, requesting it to determine 
whether it would in such oases confirm 
the sentence, or waive the right which ii 
conferred upon the state in favour of 
the offenders, as an act of grace. After 
classifying the various degrees of guilt into 
five heads, the decision of the government 
was m followsClass. I .—In cases of mu¬ 
tiny and desertion, the confiscation to hold, 
good. Class 2,—Murder and plunder, ac¬ 
companied with murder of British subjects. 
That whenever the persons murdered werv 
not of European blood, a reconsideration ot 
the cases wifi be admitted. Class 3.*™Local 
rebellion, unconnected with the great poli¬ 
tical centres of disaffection. The list to be 
Carefully revised by the magistrate, who 
must submit a recommendation for mercy 
whenever there may be a reason for doing so* 
Class 4,—Complicity hi the general rebel¬ 
lion. The confiscation to hold good. Glass 5- 
—Casus in which revision is regained by 

* The doeumont referred to, merely notified hk 
] or dibits tetoovd to Allahabad, ami uppom - . 
merit of a president of the council hi* absence. 

See me, p, 406. r - 
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the board as necessary; that the sentence 
of coatitscati^u should be remitted in ail 
these cases, except when the magistrates 
see a sufficient objection to the remission, 
which should be explained in detail* 

The subject of competition to those who 
had sustained heavy losses by the rebellion, 
in many cases extending to the entire 
amount of their property, was neither so 
quick ly or so satisfactorily disposed of by 
the government. On the 1st of May, 1858, 
the government of India, after a delay of 
ton montlia (excused by the state of the 
country), ordered an inquiry into the extent 
and character of claims for compensation* 
The information—which embraced losses to 
the Christian subjects of her majesty, com¬ 
puted at one million and a-half sterling, 
besides a probable equal amount sustained 
by loyal Hindoos and Mohammed a o s—was 
collected from all accessible quarters, and 
reported to the proper authorities ; and there 
the affair rested* * Some six months after 
this, the sufferers considered, that though 
prepared to end urn the inevitable delay of 
official routine, they would like to learn some¬ 
thing of t he progress that bad been made 
towards a result; and therefore, on the Oth 
of January, the secretary of the compensa¬ 
tion committee was directed to inquire of 
the secretary to the government, at what 
at ago the consideration of the claims had 
arrived, and whether the result of that con¬ 
siders tioti might be communicated to the 
parties deeply interested in it* To this 
application the following reply was for- 
warded;— 

"Fort William, Jan* 19th, 1859. 
"Sir,—I am directed by the right hon¬ 
ourable the governor-general to inform you, 
that the investigations of claims for losses 
resulting from the late disturbances, have 
been finished la the North-West Provinces, 
the Punjab, Oudu, Central India, and Raj- 
pootana; and that reports, for the most 
part complete, have been submitted to this 
govern meat* The investigation in Bengal, 
it is believed, is also finished. A copy of 
the instructions under which these investi¬ 
gations have been conducted, is inclosed* 

" Ills lordship, I am to observe, does not 
consider it necessary, in tiic present state of 
the case, to communicate to the compensa¬ 
tion committee a statement of results, either 
individually or collectively* 

"As regards an opportunity being given 
to claimants of supporting their claims, I 
am to state, that no reply can be returned 
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until a decision on the main question is 
taken by the right honourable the secretary 
of state for India. 

“X am desired to add, that a general 
report will be sent to her majesty's govern¬ 
ment, as 3 con as the local reports are quite 
complete.—G- B. Simson, 

" Under-Secretary, &c>, kc” 

Here, again, the affair rested ; and the 
treatment to which the loyal sufferers by 
the mutinous and rebellious outrages were 
subjected by official indifference was un¬ 
favourably contrasted with tno consideration 
shown to the rebels and plunderers by the 
act of amnesty. It was felt by the sufferers, 
that the state, in entirely forgiving its ene¬ 
mies, had closed the door of redress against 
its friends* The claims for compensation 
upon actual losses, amounted, m computed, 
to nearly three millions—wrested from the 
loyal subjects of her majesty, for their 
fidelity during a crisis of anarchy and ruin, 
and which they had, morally at least, a 
clear right to be reimbursed* The govern¬ 
ment, it was alleged, was without the power 
of repaying such a sum from the ordinary 
resources of the state; but the perpetrators 
or promoters of the wanton destruction that 
had created these claims, were still in exis¬ 
tence; and it was cm them, as precedent to 
the amnesty, that the government should 
have imposed the onus of making good the 
losses sustained by their act, or encouraged 
by their sanction*—a purpose which might 
at once have been effected, li d a levy been 
made upon the populations of the whole of 
the affected districts, of a due sufficiently 
serious to cover the amount of the claims 
for compensation. It was considered that 
the local government ought not to have 
wasted time, or shifted its responsibility, by 
referring to the home government a question 
it was competent itself to decide upon the 
spot, and that it ought to have imposed 
tinea upon all the great foci of the rebellion ; 
which, with the sums arising from the sale 
of forfeited lands and the forfeited pensions, 
would have beer sufficient to satisfy the 
claims of the sufferers. 

The magnitude of the sum required to 
cover the losses sustained, however embar¬ 
rassing it might be to .the government 
whose want of foresight bad permitted them, 
was now only capable of liquidation by one 
of two ways. Either the imperial govern¬ 
ment must grant the sum required from the 
crippled revenue of the country, or it must 
be raised by adopting the principle acted 
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\ upon m the Delhi and Gbgra divisions by 
Sir John Lawrence, and imposing a fine 
J upon the oflf«nding districts, and the cities 
and towns most prominent in rebellious 
outrages, such as Benares, Allahabad, Delhi, 
i Caw n poire; Meerut, Bareilly, &c, It whs 
f suggested, that the hues imposed upon the 
; cities should be paid at once; the other 
portion, levied upon the districts, being 
collected within a given period, as an extra 
! assessment. To this It was objected, that 
the offences of the inhabitants of these 
places had since been condoned by the 
amnesty, and that it would bo contrary 
to good faith to retract the full ami free 
pardon of the sovereign, already offered, and 
generally accepted > This objection, how¬ 
ever, (eft the question of injustice m ii 
stood; and if it was ACeessarily to exist 
at all, it was felt that those who had been 
in arms, aiding and abetting, if not actually 
perpetrating, the injuries complained of, 
were the parties to sustain it, rather titan 
those who had suffered by their conduct 
Besides, although the government, by the 
amnesty, had waived the offence against 
itself, it had no power or right to waive the 
wrong against individuals, The public 
question was over ; the private one remained 
to bu settled; and the mussids and but. 
mashes, and their abettors, who had harl 
their revelry, their incendiary fires, their 
religious war, and puppet king, ought to be 
made to pay for their amusements* It was 
! quaintly observed—** It will not do to issue 
tickets for such entertainment** at such a 
low price m to make them popular* Bengal 
has had its holiday, and has now to settle 
the bill; and we must take care that the 
settling of the account shall be reulembered 
! for many a year to corned 

The subject was one of deep inf crest to 
those whose property had been swept away 
■ by the ravages of the Insurrection ; and the 
iudifference with which their Applications 
were treated, added much to the sense of 
injury already sustained, which was not 
at ail mitigated by the haughty refusal 
to communicate the results of the govern¬ 
ment proceedings, ir either individually or 
collectively," 

Wearied at last by the tardiness of offj- 
; dal movement, and the supercilious hauteur 
of official dignity, the sufferers by the re¬ 
volt embodied their grievances and their 
claims in an appeal to the British parlia¬ 
ment* The petition to the Lords was en¬ 
trusted to the Earl of Eilenborough; that ! 
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to the Commons being placed m the bands 
of Mr. Roebuck, MIL for Sheffield. The 
dissolution of parliament by Lord Derby, ( 
on the 23rd of April, 1859, prevented its 
attention being called to the subject; ami 
the question of compensation remained 
open for some session of a new parliament. 

The suppression of the revolt was by 
this time looked upon m a fact accom¬ 
plished, and the movement of troops from 
the disturbed provinces to permanent quar¬ 
tern, or en route to tbc presidencies from 
which they had been collected, commenced 
from all points* The following farewell 
order by the commander-in-chief, indicated 
the regiments first moved from the lately 
disturbed provinces:— 

11 General Gamut,—^February 25th, 1859.—The 
following raiments being under orders to return to 
England, and the Madras fusiliers to their own 
presidency, the ecunmander-m-vhitf bids them a 
hearty farewell:—9th (Queen's royal) lancers, 14th 
light; dragoons, 2 nd batl iifah military train, the 
j nami brigade H.M/a ship Pcnrf t iOth regiment of 
foot, 29th, 32nd, 61st, 78th, 84 Lh, 86 th, ana Ut 
Madras fusiliera. 

i4 It has seldom happened that any regiments have 
been mure distinguished than has been the ease with 
all these corps, during the yearn they have passed in 
Indi&. 

*\li The 9th lancers began their fine career with 
the Gwalior campaign, including the battle of Pun* 
niar, after which they participated in the Sutlej and 
Punjab campaigns, with the battles of Sobraon, 

Chi Ilian wallah, and Goojemt In 1857 and i 858, 
they were most prominent at the siege of Delhi— j 
having served and driven guns, ri addition to iheir 1 
or her duties, during that trying time—at the relief 
of Lucknow r the battle of Cawnpore, the siege of 
Lucknow, the campaign of Rohilcund, and the occu¬ 
py ign of Oude, ending in the reduction of the 
province. 

** 2. Thy 14th light dragoons have a part in the 
Punjab campaign, including the battles of Ohiiiian- 
waUah and Gnojerat 5 - they were present in the 
Persian expedition umler Sir James Outratn j and 
having been incessantly and most admirably en* 
gageu in Central India, till vary lately, since the 
Bombay division first took the field in the autumn 
of 1S47; including moro particularly the siege of 
Jhansio, the actions of the lie two and Qolowlic, and 
the relie f of Gwalior. Their squadrons and troops 
have also been engaged in very many minor affair*, 

In which much honour has been won, 

*' $. The IOth foot were greatly distinguished at 
the bottle of Sobraon, at the siege of Muokan, and 
the battle of Goqjernt. During 1857 they war* 
employed at Benares and in Behar; and in 1858 
they assisted at the siege of Lucknow—having since 
bffiri frequently engaged in the Azimgurh find 

Sha!mbsd campaigns. 

“ L The 29ih foot gained much honour K the 
Sutlej and Punjab campaigns, including the battles 
of FeroEOtb&h, Chilllanwallah, and Gocijerat. 

lt 5. The 62nd light infantry, w- is well known, 
formed the chief part bf the illustrious garrison of 
Lucknow, under the late Sir Henry Lawrence m d 
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Sir John India; their previous career in India 
hftvl>;g embraced the siege of MooJtan, the buttle pf 
and the operations In the Pcsfexwiit Valley, 
Subsequent to the relief of the Lucknow garrison, 
the 32nd mvere at the battle of (Siwnpore; nnd in the 
autunm of i BBS were engaged in the redaction of 
the province of Oucfo, 

*■ 6. The Cla foot won great reputation for them- 
selves at Chilliarvwsllah by their extraordinary 
steadiness at a moment of very great puriL That 
reputation was well maintained afterwards at the 
battle of Oof jural, aad again at the siege of Delhi, 

t( 7. The 78th foot were Persia under Sir Jatries 
Outrum: without Unding at Bombay, they came 
round to Calcutta, end were among the; first, under 
the late Sir Henry Havelock, to restore confidence 
in British arms a her the outbreak of the mutiny. 
Present at the various actions under that la men tad 
officer, and at the first entry into Lucknow for the 
reinfoicemen.£ of the original guniinn, they com¬ 
pleted their service by the aiegc of Lucknow and 
the campaign of ilohilcund. 

11 8* The &€tb foot and Madras fusiliers were both 
sent round from the. presidency of Madras when the 
first note of danger was sounded in 1857. Like 
their comrades of the 78th, they Janie iptrted in all 
the actions of that eventful period They both took 
part in the siege of Lucknow —the Madras fusiliers 
pursuing a campaign in Oude during the subsequent 
summer; while the 84tli foot performed the like 
arduous duty anud the swamps and jungles of 
He bar, 

14 9. The 8Gth have been engaged in Central India 
under Bir Hugh JL>se, having borne a most pro¬ 
minent part in all the principal actions comroan led 
by that officer* vie, t the siege of Jhansie, the battle 
of the BetwaJ the fiction of Golowlie, the capture of 
C'atptit, and the relief of Gwalior, together with 
numerous smallei affairs. 

“ 10. Such m a very slender sketch of the services 
performed by the above corps. The limits of a 
general order render It impossible to ilo more than 
allude to the principal actions m which they have 
h:en engaged. But it will bo u satisfaction to nil 
these regiments to recollect hereafter how well they 
have deserved of their Queen and country ; and 
that in the opinion of those best qualified to judge, 
they have well Timin tamed tb© reputation which was 
committed to their charge by those who went before 
them, 

4 11. Let the army well reflect on the meaning of 
a regiciental refutation. In it is contained not 
only the reputation of every man at present In a 
corpus but also the reputation of those who lived In 
it In Former days; while the future fortunes of a 
regiment may to a great extent be Influenced by It, 

14 1L\ Feeling thus very ttmnglv, the commander* 
in-chief considers he can pay ho higher or heartier 
compliment to the regiments of winch lie is now 
taking have, than to assure them, In. all sincerity, 
that they have on all occasions during their Indian 
career, proved thenfeelvea worthy of the reputation 
won in former days by men wearing the same 
numbers and badges as thenaielves. 

“13, It remains for the com man der- in-chief to 
notice, with feelings of admlmion, the exploits of 
the military train, and of the naval brigade of 
the Pearl* 

* 14, The former <’a$ converted into a cavalry 
corps in rise midst of war, and learnt to uct as 
cavalry Hdien before fcbe enemy. Their duty hfta 
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alwity, been clone well, and included the relief of 
Xttcknbw, various aftaifs under Sir James Outrtun, 
ehge of Lucknow, and the campaigns in Azimguvh 
and Sbahahad, The battalion of the military train, 
now returning to England, will bo warmly welcomed 
by the new corps, of which it may Ijo said to have 
begun the active career before an enemy. 

“ lO; The naval brigade of the JPv'&th which for a 
long time formed the priiicipal Eurojjean force in 
Goruckpore district, has been engaged in numerous 
actions, Irx all of which the steady gallantry of the 
officers and men under Captain Sotheby, C.B. t 
rendered a great and enduring service to the state- 
Thev have shown themselves in every respect to be 
worthy comrades of the famous crew of the Shannon t 
which won such renown before Lucknow, und^r the 
late gallant and lamented Sir Willkm Feel” 

The various troops mentioned in the 
above general order, shortly tifterw&rdi* pro¬ 
ceeded on their respective route*, receiving 
on their way, gratifying testimonials of 
the admiration to which their valour and 
endurance had eminently entitled them. 
A description of the recaption given to the 
naval brigade and to the 1st Madras fusi¬ 
liers (formerly commanded by the illus¬ 
trious Neill), may suffice as a specimen of 
the feeling generally manifested towards 
the whole fbree. 

The officers and men of the Pearl naval 
brigade, 305 in number* arrived at Cal¬ 
cutta from their glorious campaign on the 
2 nd of Febniary, and, lilce their mates of 
the Shannon, were received with much 
enthusiasm by the inhabitants, who, on the 
16th, entertained them at a public dinner 
in the town-hall* The following is a brief 
sketch of the military career of this band 
of naval heroes. Just one year and five 
months previous they had left their frigate 
(the Pearl) to proceed to the North-West, 
proceeding by steamer to Butar, where 
they remained for a short time guarding 
the fort there; thence they proceeded to 
Chuprah and Sewao, At Gai Ghat they 
built a bridge of boats, aver which the 
Ghoorka force from Nepnul advanced to 
the aid of the British troops, Subse¬ 
quently the brigade moved to Aim or ah, 
where, on the 5th of March, from 16*0(30 
to 18,000 of the rebels attacked the en¬ 
campment, ia which* besides the Pearls 
brigade, there were but 80 of the Bengal 
yeomanry cavalry, and 800* Ghoorkas, In 
the ranks of the enemy were 8,500 disci¬ 
plined sepoys, ami they had with them ten 
guns. Notwithstanding this immense dis¬ 
parity of force, the Europeans not only 
gallantly defended themselves, hut assumed 
the offensive, capturing eight of the rebels 1 
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harbour were dressed with colours in their 
honour. 

The fusiliers reached Madras harbour on 
Aw 21st of February, and lauded the fol¬ 
lowing day, under a royal salute; a govern¬ 
ment notification, to the following effect, 
being issued for the occasion r— 

11 Fort St* George, Feb* 15th, 1859. 

“ Intimation having been received by 
government, that the Madras fusiliers would 
leave Calcutta, on their return to their own 
presidency, on the morning of the 15th 
instant, in H,M/s steamer Sydmy f and 
transport Tubal Cam in tow, they may be 
expected to arrive here <m the 21st instant. 
Their arrival will be made knowu to the 
public by the firing of four gens from 
the St. George's bastion, at intervals of n 
minute. Should the vessels be sighted 
before seven o'clock a.m., the regiment will 
land at three o'clock r.&s. the same day; 
but if after that hour, they will not be 
landed till three o’clock r.M. the following 
day. Should they arrive on Sunday, at 
whatever hour, they will not land till the 
following rky at three o'clock v.m* 

“The whole of the effective troops in 
garrison, including the body-guard, will 
parade in full dress on the north beach* at 
Messrs. Parry and Co/s office, at half past' 
two o'clock, on tiie occasion of the landing 
of the Madras fusiliers, and will form a 
street thence to the railway terminus, by 
opening out files as much m may be neces¬ 
sary. The troops will be under the orders 
of the senior officer on the parade* The 
Madras fusiliers will march through the 
street of troops to the railway terminus, 
where an entertainment will be prepared to 
do them honour. After the Madras fusi¬ 
liers have arrived at the railway terminus, 
the troops will return to their respective 
barracks." 

The day w as observed m a general holi¬ 
day in all the govern merit offices, and by 
the community at large Along the street 
formed by the military, the veterans marched 
amidst the enthusiastic cheers of the ladies 
and gentlemen who crowded the verandah a of 
the buildings, and of an immense multitude 
of the native population. As they passed 
on, the troops presented anus to the colours 
that had conic victorious from no nianv 
fields of battle; and upon its arrival at tl/c 
railway station, congratulatory addresses 
were read to the regiment from the Euro¬ 
pean and native communities, The men 
then partook of more substantial refresh- 
020 


moot, and, after dinner, stepped into the 
special train, which conveyed them to 
A root, from whence they proceeded to 
Bangalore, whither their wives and families 
hud previously been lent, to be in readiness 
to receive them* 

On the 14th of March, a notification in 
the government gazette, contained the fol¬ 
lowing recognition of the services and 
meritorious conduct of H.M/u 10th and 
32nd regiments, then en route to Calcutta, 


for embarkation to England:— 


“ 2V& 30t), qf 186$.—H.M.'s 10th reglm^t of foot 
w about to embark for Euglano. His excellency 

the governor-gerioral in council cannot allow dm 
regiment to pass through Calcutta without thanking 
the oflEera and mm for all die good service which 
they have rendered in the last two evont/ut years j 
first at the ouUn etiks of Benares and -Dinapore i 
next as a part of the column under their former com- 
iHander, Brigadier-g-nmd Franks s and moro Jately 
in the ha ms mg operations conducted by RrigadhA- 
geneml Sir E- Lugard, and Brigadier 'l>ongSas, on 
either bank of the Ganges. The governor-general 
in council decree, in taking hare of the KMi regb 
mem, to piace on record his cordial appreciation of 
£hek valuable service The regiment will he sainted 
by the guns of Fort Will mm on kavirjg CaU utta. 

<( JVb. 301, of 18d9,<—The services of H.M/s :32nd 
regiment light infantry, which formed a part of the 
heroic garrison of Lucknow* and which it now about 
to leave India, cmim a special acknowledgment 
from hU excellency the govern ar-gme^l in council. 
Tliesc services extended through the defence of 
Dawnpore, arnJ through the final operations of the 
cu ni m an fie r-tn-chi ef i n Go de, Tbe govern or-ge m ra I 
in council thanks the 32nd regiment for all that 
they have done and endured. His excellency con ¬ 
gratulates officers and m*n on their return home 
after a long and distinguished career in India, ami 
bids them heartily farewdL A salute will be fired 
from Fort Wi ilium before die departure of the 
regiment/' 
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The popularity of Lord Canning, which, 
during the progress of the rebellion, had 
been frequently and rudely assailed, >vhh 
now destined to receive a shock, in con¬ 
sequence of a financial measure introduced 
by him to the legislative council of India, 
in March, 1859. In the extraordinary cir- 
cumatances of the country, the imposition 
of now taxes to meet interest of new loans I 
and tin increased war expenditure, had i 
become a matter of necessity* about which 
there was no dispute; but the question how 
the two millions requisite for the emer¬ 
gency were to be raided, gave occasion for 
a vast diversity of opinion, which at length 
concentrated into a general expression of 
discontent on the part of the commercial 
and mercantile interests of the three presi¬ 
dencies. The circumstances under which 
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ft perfect hurricane of useless indignation 
wus evoked by the menders of these im¬ 
portant comm unities and their organs, were 
as follows. 

At a meeting of the legislative council of 
India, held cm Saturday, March the 12th, 
afc which were present, the viceroy and gov¬ 
ern or-genoral, the Hon, Sir J. Colville* Sir 
C* Jackson, Major-general Sir James Out- 
ram, fit, Ricketts, B. Peacock, EL B, Har¬ 
rington, H. Forbes, % Currie, and P. W. 
Le Gevt, Esq*.—hta excellency laid upon 
the table a “ Bill to alter the Putins of 
Customs on Goods imported or exported by 
Se%;” the clauses of which, and schedules 
annexed, were as follows:— 

1. Prom and after the passing of this Act, so much 
of Schedules A aod B annexed to Act 14, of 1836 ; 
so much of Schedules A and B annexed to Act 6, 
of 18-14; so much of the Schedule annexed to Act 9, 
of 1S45; so much of Schedules A and B annexed to 
Act 1 of 1852; end so much of sections 2, 3, and 
4, Act 60, of 1864, m prescribe the rates of duty 
to be charged on geode imported into, or exported 
from, my port in India by sea—are repealed. 

XL From and after the passing of this Act, all the 
provisions now in force of the above-mentioned Acts 
which have inference to the duties of customs now 
charged and leviable on good* imported into, or ex¬ 
ported from, any port in India by sea, shall he token 
to have reference to the duties of customs prescribed 
in the jchdUiM annexed to this Act; provided that 
nothing in this Act shall authorise the tavvof duties 
of sea customs tit any free port, or he deeunid to 
affect the provision of Acts 6 and 7, of 1648. 

Ill, Nothing in thii Act ahrii apply to the article 
of salt or opium, or to teak timber exported from 
the Arracan, Pegu, Martaban, and Tennsserim pro¬ 
vinces. 

IY. And whereas contracts or agr^mein* may 
have been mu tie for the safe or delivery of goods on 
which Increased or additional duties are imposed by 
this Act, and which cor tv am or agreements mav 
havo been made without reference to such increased 
duties, and thereby the several contractors may he 
materially a$#&tetfe Tl is therefore further enacted, 
that if any person ah fill, by virtue of any contract 
tutored Into before, the paoume of this Act. he hound 
to deliver, at any tittle after ihc passing of this Act, 
goods hereby made liabla to an incre&fi^d or addi¬ 
tional rate of duty, and shall, upon the importation 
or Exportation of any goods which he may deliver 
on performance of *uch contract, pay a rate of duty 
higher than that which was imposed by law on such 
goods at the time when the com rue l was entered into, 
every such person is hereby authorised and em¬ 
powered to add to the price of aueh goods a sum 
equal to the difference of the duty paid under thia 
AcU and the duty which would havu been payable 
under the lows in force when the contract was 
entered into, and shall have the same remedy for 
the recovery of such sum, ns if the same had been 
part of the price agreed upon. 

V, Ibis Act shall take effect on and after th* 12lh 
dav of March, 1869. 

Schedule A*—Bat os of doty to be charged on the 
following goods imported by sea into my port of 


India not being a free port i—Bullion and coin, pre¬ 
cious mmm and prarfe, grain and pulse, harass and 
other Hiring animals, ice, coal, coke, bricks, 
and stones garbles and wrought stones excepta*)), 
cotton wool, book/t machinery for the improvement 
of the communications and for development of the 
resources of the conn try—all free. And the collec¬ 
tor of customs, eubpr 1 to the orders of the local 
executive government, shall decide what articles of 
machinery come within the above definition, and 
such decision shall be final in law, Colton-thr^ad, 
twist, and yarn-five per cent; ten, coffee, tobacco 
and all preparations thereof, spices (including cassia, 
cinnamon, pepper, cloves, nfitmegs, and mace), 
fotherdashery, millinery, and hosiery, grocery, confec¬ 
tionery, and oilman^ stores, provisions, hams, and 
cheese, perfumery, jewellery, plate, and pLtcd ware 
—twenty per dint.; potter, ale, beer, cider, and 
other similar fermented liquors—four annas ritti 
imperial gallon ; wines and Uquenra^lw-o rii|kfss the ' 
imperial gallon ; spirits—three rupees ditto. And 
the duty on spirits shall be rateobiy increased as the j 
strength exceeds London proof; and wrier: imported 
in bottles, six quart bottles shall be deemed equal to 
the imperial gallon. All articles not included in the 
above enume t atit> : i—ten per ce n t 

Schedule B.—Rates of duty to be charged upon I, 
goods exported byfceo from an)' port in India not 
Wing a free port; —Bullion and coin, precious atone* 
and pearls, books, maps, and drawings printed in ^ 
India, bom s and other living aulmata cotton, wool, 
sugar and rum, spirit, tobacco and nil priipmth 
thereof, raw dIk—alt free; grain and pulse of all 
sorts—JW muxs the bag not eliding two Indian 
man rub, or If ex ported otherwise than in bage—Iwo 
annas the miuml ; indigo—three rupees ihe inland; 
lac dye and shell lac—four p»-r cent, All country 
articles not tmunieiated or named above—three per 
cent. 

His excellency then proceeded to explain 
the reasons which had led to the Introduc¬ 
tion of a bill of so much importance, the 
object of which was to increase the duties 
on imports. He observed, that the finan¬ 
cial position of the government at the end 
of the year 1856* whs good* and full of 
promise for the future—the previously 
dusting deficit having been reduced from 
LOLiaesfo 18 lacs; but the Shew financial 
year was only a few weeks old* when there 
Ml that first spark winch kindled the lute 
wide-spread conflagration, of ’which the 
embers were but now dying out. Then 
came, he said, n time when they could no 
longer talk of balance-sheets; hearts* brains, 
hands, were alike required to think and act, 
mid fight for their country. !Now that 
its honour was vindicated, now that our 
character as merciful masters in our power 
was established* it was time to examine 
into the state of our financial resources, 
reduced, some seemed to think, wdJ-niga to 
exhaustion. He (lid not concur in* that 
opinion; and he should shortly state* with¬ 
out going into minute do tad, the moat 
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prominent item® of the expenditure pf the 
late war, hi order to show that no choke 
was left to the government, but that it was 
imperatively necessary for them to seek 
at once for resources? in the taxation of 
imports into the country. His lordship 
then proceeded to my, that since May, 
,857, when the mutiny commenced, there 
| had arrived at Calcutta, from England, 

* fifty-two regiments of infantry, nine regi- 
| meaty of cavalry, and thirty-eight compa¬ 
nies of artillery and engineers. This nrmv, 
to be kept in a state of readiness for the 
field, had received reinforcements, from 
Bengal alone, of 2 0,000 men; 165 trans¬ 
ports, mostly of large ske, had arrived 
at Calcutta; and not less than 5,000 horses 
had been landed there, besides large arrivals 
in Bombay* The commissariat expenditure 
for the year 1857, exceeded two millions 
sterling: this item had been doubled, and, 
for the present year, would be largely 
increased* Of imitations of war, there had 
, been landed 7,000 stand of arms, and 186 
rounds of shot* and shell * and, of course, 
every item of that department lore like 
heavy proportions- It must be borne in 
i mind, be observed, that with all this expen- 
j diture, they had to face a general and large 
, rise in cost in every item, from an elephant 
I down to a eamp-kettle—ranging, in some 
I cases, m high as 300 per cent, advance: 

' the cost of carriage to the North-West 
Provinces had risen, in the hist year, to 
£10,000 per mensem to Allahabad alone; 
and, in liko maimer, there was increased 
cost in England to be carried to account. 
He claimed, then, the admission, that it 
was no idleness or, carelessness that gave 
rise to their present necessities, hut the 
unavoidable cost of carrying out gigantic 
operations, that compelled the measure he 
had laid before them* They would better 
judge of their position when he stated, that 1 
at the close of the year ending 30th of 
April, 1858, they found themselves with 
a deficit of 817 lacs of rupees; 79ft lacs 
worse than at the commencement of that 
year. Of that excess, 601 kes were duo to 
exp audit lire in India; the rest in England. 
The loss of revenue amounted that year 
to 350 lacs; loss oi' treasure, 130 kc&; 
increase of military expenditure, 382 lacs. 
To one point he could speak of his own 
knowledge—that, in the estimate of the 
expenditure of the current year, there whs 
certainly, as yet, no sign of bettering their 
position. That statement, at the end of 
622 


■ the approaching April (1859), he greatly 
feared would be found to exceed 3,300 lacs. 

, To meet the enormous expenditure, recourse 
had to be made to exceptional courses by 
'debentures in England; eight millions 
sterling had been raised. The proceeds 
of loans in India, from the 1st of May 
to that time—say twenty-two months—was 
914 lacs. Those two amounts together did 
not meet the amount of the expenditure; 
but it would be seen, by making the allow¬ 
ance for t bo excess in the balance of 1857 
over 1858, there was a difference of 414 i 
kes; and that added to the two items given ■ 
above, came nearly up to the amount mini- 
t ioned . His excell en cy t be n a a i tl— if Wh at - 
ever may be done by lofiiis— whatever may 
be the opinion of individuals on the extent 
to which they should be raised, either 
in India or in England, one fact remains— 
we must find means to meet the interest ' 
upon them. Ho could appeal to them (the 
legislative council) on that ground alone, 
that it was their duty at once to provide as r 
largely as they could, by all just means, to 
meet the demands coming upon them; and 
there was no means which would operate so 
entirely without injury to the public interest, 
or with less injury or pressure on indivi¬ 
duals, than by raising the customs duty 
on imports/* The present tariff, he observed, 
was based upon a system which had now . 
passed away in England, and of which but 
few relics remained and, adverting to the J 
progressive adoption, of free trade in Eng- 
; laiidj and the repeal of the navigation laws, i 
he said that the existing tariff varied from 
three-and-ajhalf to five per cent. on. English, 
and from five to seveh-and-a-h&lf per cent* I 
on goods of foreign origin. By the measure 
now submitted for the adoption of the 
legislative council, every protective or 
differential duty was cleared away, and 
the duties proposed would be levied solely 
for the purposes of public revenue. His 
lordship then proceeded to enumerate the 1 
various items embraced by the bill; and ! 
said, hi conclusion, that it only remained 
for the conned to decide the time at which 
the .measure should come into operation 
In ordinary cases, there would be ;l delay of I 
three months from its introduction; but it 
was the intention of the government to 
propose that day to suspend the standing [ 
orders, so as to allow the bill to pass, 
and its provisions would then at once be 
put in force. He was aware tliat the change 
would interfere with the current operations 
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of the trading class; but it was better for alt 
classes that there ahoiiM he no interval 
between the passim; of the bill amt its 
action* He admitted that, in case of con¬ 
tracts to deliver goods at Calcutta at i\ fixed 
price (such price being, of course, based 
upon the existing rates of duty), there would 
be a difficulty ; but, to save ail hardship to 
parties under' such contracts, a clause had 
been introduced into the bill, enabling the 
contractor to claim the additional duty 
from the buyer, ns if such duties formed 
part of the original contract* After some 
further observations, his lordship moved 
that the bill be read a first time ; and it was 
read accordingly* 

On the motion that the standing orders 
be suspended, in order that the bill might 
be read a second time, the Hon. E. Currie 
said he had no idea of the intention of the 
government to pass the bill that day, and 
be trusted the council would not be borne 
upon to pass a bill of the kind, without an 
opportunity of considering its details* It 
was scarcely possible, on hearing such a bill 
read at the table, to follow its details, or 
to give any consideration to them ; and 
it appeared "to him that it was making mere 
ciphers of members of council* who, till 
that moment, had no opportunity of know¬ 
ing the contents of the bill. 

To this remark the governor-general 
replied, that there was assuredly no inten¬ 
tion on the part of the government to make 
ciphers of any members of the council ; nnd 
that the bill was pressed forward solely 
on public grounds, for the purpose of avoid¬ 
ing the doubt and uncertainty, and the 
total paralysis of business which must arise, 
if such a measure were held open for 
mission. 

The Hon* James Colville Raid he also 
shared in the surprise of the member 
for Bengai. He had certainly some idea 
of the suspension of the standing orders, to 
accelerate the progress of the manure; but 
he did not expect they would be called upon 
to pass it psr sal turn in a day* 

After some further remarks, pro nnd con. } 
the bill was read a second time* and the 
governor-general gave notice of motion, 
that it should go into committee on the fol¬ 
lowing Monday; and retired from the 
council- eh a mber. 

On Monday* March the 14th, the legisla¬ 
tive council again assembled, and went into 
committee on the bilk Upon arriving at 
section 4, relating to enforcement of duties 


from buyers, under contracts for goods 
to arrive, the Horn B* Currie said, that, 
before coming to the conned, he had been 
waited upon by members of the mercantile 
community, who desired to represent that 
this clause, which was presume# to be 
for their relief, would, in reality, be of great 
injury to them ; that ther%were very heavy 
contracts running for goods to arrive at 
fixed prices, to the extent of eighty per 
cent* of the arrivals for the ensuing two 
months, which would have to he delivered 
to the buyers at that fixed price* notwith¬ 
standing the provision, in the bill; that 
if the duty wrus added, the native luerchimts 
would refuse to receive the goods; and if 
the importers attempted to enforce the pay¬ 
ment, they would, hi many taaea, injure 
their business connection; and, on the 
other baud, if they did not enforce it, the 
owner of the goods at home, seeing this 
danse, would not allow them to claim 
any deductions from their returns, on 
account of this increase of duty; and so the 
loss would in every way fall upon them, the 
agents or factors in India. 

The governor-general, in reply, said he 
could not understand the force of the 
objection* The clause did not put any 
compulsion upon the seller to enforce his 
contracts; it only empowered him to" do 
so if he thought it desirable* The object 
was certainly not to oppress the correspon- 
dents of English houses in India, but to 
enable thorn to protect their interests. 

The lion* Sir J* Colville said hia position 
was one that brought such matters as these 
very much before him; and ho quite 
realised the difficulties of the position, 
winch would be greatly augmented if the 
clause was retained. 

The Hon. £• Peacock, on the part of the 
government, declared that it was certainly 
not prepared to abandon the clause, which 
was a most equitable one; and, moreover, 
its operation was entirely a question of 
choice for the parties interested* After 
*ams further remarks, the ehuiKe passed 
as it originally stood.—The Hon. E. Currie 
said, he saw no reason why article* of pure 
luxury, namely, precious stones, should be 
free of duty, whilst jewellery, made up, paid 
tw enty per cent,; aj&d Sir J* Colville arid 
the same anomaly bad struck him.—Lord , 
Calming, while allowing the anomaly to 
exist, explained that it v f as most impolitic, 
ami against every sound principle of taxation, 
to Impose a tax which was nearly, if not 
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quite, impossible of collection; and while | 
a kilims ransom might be hidden, as be ; 
might say, iu one's mouth, it \rm hopeless 
to impose any cpfty upon such articles* 

After some objections Imd been urged 
against the free introduction of machinery, 
and the difficulty of defining ninny articles 
under item No#15j Schedule A, the bill 
passed through committee, was reported, 
read a third time, and passed. 

And now, upon the devoted head of the 
governor-general, burst the storm of in dig- 
nant remonstrance and invective that had 
been gathering during the past sixty hours 
among the mercantile community of Cal¬ 
cutta, mid which had even already mani¬ 
fested itself in public meetings hastily con¬ 
vened in Calcutta, and subsequently in 
Bombay and Madrwis, amliu the more sub- 
dued tone of memorials from the Cham bets 
of Commence of the three presidencies. The 
Bombay papers were specially earnest ami 
lmauimoui in their condemnation of the new 
tariff. “The inability/' said the Bombay 
Times, “of Lord Canning*® administration 
to cope with our financial difficulties, h m 
been demonstrated most painfully by a 
new act of legislative infirmity, which casts 
the whole burden of the deficit upon the 
trade of the country. A new tariff has 
been suddenly imposed upon ns without a 
day's winding; doubling trebling, and 
quadrupling the duties upon ah imports. 
We have given this administration a frank 
and loyal support throughout, its difficul¬ 
ties i but its reputation seems destined to 
Rpjt upon the rock where nbie-tenth a o* 
the administrations of the world suffer 
shipwreck/'—Another paper, of the same 
presidency, declared, that “Lord Can mug 
stems resolved to alienate team him for 
ever the respect nod esteem of all right- 
thinking men. He has capped his pa*; 
financial blunders by the in trodaction of a 
new customs tariff, which threatens to sap 
the existing trade between England and 
India to iu very ^imdations” 

The annexed narrative of events is from 
the Bombay Gazette :— u On the morning 
of the 14th pi March, importers paasfog 
goods through the custom-house were sur- 
pri** i d by a demand for greatly increased 
duties- They were informed that these 
were levied m accordance with instructions 
received from Calcutta by the electric tele¬ 
graph ; and a government notification sub¬ 
sequently verified this information. Even- 
uSl\v, it appeared th*t a bill f to alje* the 
624 


duties of customs' had, on the 12th, been 
introduced into the legislative council by 
Lord Canning himself, who desired to have 
the standing orders suspended, in order 
that be might pass it through at once. 
Mr. E, Currie anil Sir James Colville, how¬ 
ever, objected to the so precipitate passing 
of a most important measure, with the 
nature and details of which they had no 
opportunity of becoming acquainted, except 
that afforded by the clerk in reading it at 
the table. So the fin*! sanction was de¬ 
ferred from Saturday to Monday, on winch 
Inst-named day the bill became law, some 
hours after it had been put into operation 
here, and probably elsewhere, 

4 The excitement created here was great, 
and extended to all classes of the com¬ 
munity. The matter affected the Euro¬ 
pean part of it especially ; for the duties on 
almost every imported article of consump¬ 
tion, from bonnets to beer, were quadru¬ 
pled—raised from live per cent, to twenty 
per cent. And this just when the exigen¬ 
cies of the late times of disturbance had 
run up price* of European supplies to a 
point previously unheard of. 

<l The principal sufferers, however, were 
likely to be those who^ having sold goods 
Ho arrive/ agreeing, as usual, to pay the 
duties and other charges thereon, found 
that their perhaps small profit was con¬ 
verted into a heavy Joss by the necessity of 
having to p*y double or fourfold the 
amount of duty which they had, on the 
faith of a long-existing tariff, taken as an 
element iu their calculations. It was fbnnd, 
indeed, when the *Ct m full war promul¬ 
gated here, that a clause was i^irted,! de¬ 
signed to protect such pf. -■ferns, by .enabling 
them to recover the extra duty from the 
purchaser; but/both hero utcl at Calcutta, 
it seems thought by the merchants gene¬ 
rally, tint; this ewiy makes matters worse. 
The British importer will not take the 
native purchaser into court on such a 
point; and yet, if he be only ;m agent, be 
may, with this clause in existence, be held 
liable by Ms principal to make good the 
amount of extra duty. 

“The measure took effect here on Mon¬ 
day, the .14th instant; and on Tuesday, 
the loth, a numerously attended meeting 
was held on the subject. It was therein 
resolved^ first to ask Lord El pi mi stone to 
suspendr if he could, the fulfil raent of the 
instructions which be had received, for a 
period long enough to enable importers to 
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aVoid the injury consequent upon their 
immediate enforcement; if not* til! the re¬ 
sult of a reference to Calcutta, by tele- 
graph, could be ascertained, Mia lordship 
could not suspend the measure at all ; but 
he had anticipated the views of the mercan¬ 
tile community, and himself had telegraphed 
to Calcutta on the subject. The reply 
thence was, that no suspension could be 
allowed. 

“ Then the merchants assembled again, 
and resolved to memorialise Lord Stanley 
agaidst the act, denouncing as well the im¬ 
policy of sttch a measure generally, as the 
injustice of its sudden operation. The 
memorial, a temperately, worded but co¬ 
gent riocufcent, goes home by this m u!, 
‘and will, we trust, receive due 
tbn. Our great bop#, however, is in the 
agitatiqp of the inarm fact urm at home, w ho 
are at least as deeply interested in the mat¬ 
ter as our Indian merchants and agents.” 

The absence of notice of the alteration 
formed the grand point of complaint. The 
financial necessities of the government 
formed, of course, their justifieatioif. Had 
the mercantile coni inanity received notice 
of the intended alteration, the revenue 
would probably have suffered considerably, 
A string of resolutions was passed at a 
meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, convened on the loth of Match, to 
the following effect:— 

« 1st That this meeting records in the 
strongest manner, the surprise and alarm 
with which the mercantile community of 
Bombay has received the government re- 
venue notificatitm of yesterday, anti pro¬ 
tests against the glaring injustice of the 
government of India in introducing, with¬ 
out notice, changes so seriously and preju¬ 
dicially affecting t he trade of Bombay, 1 ’ 
tx $ud. That hi mercantile operations now 
pending were based upon the late tariff, 
they cannot, in the opinion of this meeting, 
be subjected, without great injustice, to 
pay an enhanced rates of duty” 

,f 3riL That the chairman of the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce be requested to memo¬ 
rialise the right honourable the governor 
in council, expressing the feeling of the 
meeting in 
praying him 
of the tariff.” 

A deputation was named to present the 
memorial, the result of which has been 
already stated. 

The Bombay Times was supremely indig- 
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uant. It remarked — tfi But to come to the 
notification that has excited all this uproar. 
It must, of course, be withdrawn: the 
Chamber is quite powerful enough to insist 
upon it. The notification is hut another of 
those blunders which spring from legis¬ 
lating iu the dark, and cannot he persisted 
in, in the face of a proper remonstrance; 
only let us take care that the remonstrance 
lays down a principle which wifi preclude 
the recurrence of such mistakes in the 
future. There are two issues involved in 
this matter, which should be nrgued sepa¬ 
rately. The enhancement of the duties is 
one affair; the mode of introducing the 
change another: and the two questions 
should be tho subject of separate memo- 
cons ider a- rials. It; is the mode of in traducing these 
changes against which the strength of the 
protest should lie; and it should explicitly 
insist upon the abandonment of the system 
of secrecy now followed, whether iu the 
negotiating of a new loan, the levy of a 
new excise, or an alteration of duties. We 
defy the government to name a single good 
purpose this secrecy serves; while the mis¬ 
chief that results from it brings the ad¬ 
ministration into contempt, and sets all 
classes against it in hostility. Neither the 
Inca I fid min is trot ion, nor the supreme gov¬ 
ernment, had any intention of doing a 
wrong to our merchants in this matter. 
But there is an old lady's notion iu the 
council, that the whole art of successful 
change in fiscal matters is to keep the 
government intention a profound secret. 
Here, again, is one of those fallacies that 
go unchallenged, because supposed to bo 
self-evident. The only proper aud safe 
way of introducing a change, is to adver¬ 
tise its proposed nature, that you may 
ascertain how it will affect private in¬ 
terests. The government assumes that it 
knows all about tho matter beforehand, avid 
takes its conscious integrity of purpose as a 
sufficient substitute for information. Tho 
result is confiscation. The notification, as 
fraught with injustice to many interests, 
must he withdrawn, and its provisions sub¬ 
mitted to the careful examination of the 


regard to the notification, and 
to suspend the enforcement 


public, before the date of its imposition is 
fixed. The effect those provisions wifi 
have upon the interests of our trade, will 
be reviewed by xn by-and-bye, la the 
meantime, let there be an umumiproomm^ 
demand for its recisiou, and let our mar* 
chants conform thereto, only under protest. 
il We defy any man to any what the 
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effects of the notification * ill be. Change? 
so sweeping its it inaugurates were never 
perhaps before introduced so summarily. 
The only proper and safe way of intro¬ 
ducing such a measure, would have been to 


noxious measure, those were loudest in their 
complaints who took the suddenness of its 
application as the ground for their objec¬ 
tion. The bill certainly was introduced 
hi to the council on a Saturday; and m the 


send it, in the hape of a bill, through the following Monday it became law, and the 


legislative council The public would then 
have had the opportunity of Carefully 
weighing its provisions, while all the in- 
! terests affected thereby would have been 
heard against it. The present system is 
that of legislating in the dark, Lord Can¬ 
ning and ins advisers hardly know what ' a 
sail to arrive 1 means; and that men should 
be allowed to play football with interests so 
weighty as those of our Indian commerce* 
U not to he tolerated. It is time that the 
imperialism of the Indian government gave 
place to a frank recognition of the fact, 
that there is an intelligent community out- 
riefe, whom it may consult with advantage. 
We luive no hostility to government that is 
not of its own creating, and would much 
prefer to be found supporting it in the 
main* to continual carping at it. The ad¬ 
dress of the Chamber of Commerce to the 
local government has appeared in our 
columns, ej well as the governor's reply 
thereto* It is satisfactory to find that 
Lord E1 phimtone had partly anticipated 


new duties imposed by it were instantly 
exacted. There unquestionably appeared im 
indecent haste in tins precipitancy, which, 
taking the mercantile classes by*surprise, 
was calculated to exasperate them; and 
there was, prima facie* some reason for their 
dissatisfaction, since, upon such mi occasion, 
all mercantile calculations must be over¬ 
thrown, and cases of individual hardship 
were more than possible: but, upon redk-c- 
tioa, it must, have been apparent that, under 
the circumstances, and taking into cousi- 
denition the object for which the new tariff 
was imposed, the demand urged, tjiat the 
operation of the new nr ran gem eats should 
be postponed, and a notice of some mouths 
be given, was preposterously absurd. The 
object of the government was to obtain 
funds to pay the interest of money borrowed 
for the *pre»siifg exigencies of the state in a 
protracted season of extreme peril; and with 
all due recognition of mercantile patriotism 
and morality, the inevitable rnrlt of such 
~.., x .... procrastination would have been, that the 

the prayer of the memorial, by telegraph- largest possible quantity of commodities 


ing a recommendation to Calcutta, r that 
goods shipped previous to the receipt of the 
notification' should be exempted from its 
operation* His lordship's meaning is not 
perfectly clear/ but if he intend, as we 
suppose, that all goods in harbour and 
afloat up to the date of the notification 
reaching the ports of Europe, should be 
exempted, it would, perhaps, have been 
simpler ho have recommended that the 
notification should not take effect until the 
1st of October next/' 

Elsewhere, the same journal remarks— 
"If there la any sense of justice in the 
merchants of Bombay, they will protest in 
fitting terms again at the attempt made by 
this new Customs Act, to divert from them¬ 
selves its disastrous consequences, nnd to 
impose them by legislative violence upon 
the native dealer." 

A meeting of the mercantile community 
of Madras, to protest against the new tariff, 


would be passed in the interval at the low 
duties, and the collection of thf increased 
rates so immediately necessary, would have 
been deterred for a very long period* 

While engaged in caring for their tem¬ 
poral concerns, the people of Madras also 
evinced a due regard to the welfare of their 
spiritual and educational interests by me¬ 
morialising the government against any 
further state encouragement to the mis¬ 
sionary movement, which hnd been largely 
supported by grants of public money. Their 
appeal to the governor-general on the 
subject, concluded as follows ff Your me¬ 
morialists earnestly request that the system 
of grants in aid may be abolished, and the 
mmn at present disbursed through that 
channel, devoted to the establishment of 
government provincial schools; by means 
of which a far better education can be 
afforded to the people than has been, or 
can be, in the institutions* of the missionary 


j was held on tae 25th of March, and resohi- j societies, by which the larger portion of the 
tirnis in accordance with the views of the grants is swallowed up, to the intense dis* 
i meeting, were forwarded to the lieutenant- satisfaction of the people; this appropriation 
governor for transmission to Calcutta, having already evinced its natural conso¬ 
le Amongst the most hostile to the ob* 1 quences—as foreseen by the Hon. Mr* P, 
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Grant, in lm minute dated the 12th of 
October, 1854—in the unhappy events in 
the North-West Provinces: that the temple 
property may be secured by legislative 
enactment; that govern ruent officials may 
be restrained from taking part in missionary 
proceedings on public anniversaries and 
meetings; and that the neutrality pro¬ 
mised by your lordship, and solemnly con¬ 
firmed by her nmjesty the Queen, may be 
tindm&tingly observed and adhered to:—by 
which course of just and impartial policy, 
the people of India will most assuredly be 
won over to prize the English government 
beyond that of any of its predecessors, apd, 
in doe time, will be auspiciously and cer¬ 
tain Sy realised the wise and memorable ob¬ 
servation of her majesty at the close of her 
gracious proclamation— 1f In the prosperity 
of the people will be our strength, in their 
contentment our security, and in their 
gratitude our best reward/ 

By the beginning of May, 1859 (some 
two years after the terrible outburst of the 
sanguinary war that, in so short a period, 
had inflicted dire calamity upon thousands), 
reorganisation, rather than rebellion, be¬ 
came the great difficulty of government. 
Every department—administrative and exe¬ 
cutive—had been rudely shaken, and, \a 
some instances, had been shattered into 
fragments: those had to be reconstructed, 
and the whole machinery necessary for their 
healthy act ion had to be reorganised t This 
difficulty added not a little to the Herculean 
labours imposed upon the viceroy and his 
council; but it was imperative that it should 
be surmounted. The financial difficulty 
already referred to, was, m we have seen, a 
colossal atumblingblock in the way of the 
government, not easily removable by any 
expedient likely to be satisfactory to all 
parties; and although money sufficient to 
pay the interest on the loans could be ob¬ 
tained, still the existing smirces of revenue 
were far from adequate to the unavoidable 
permanent expenses of the government, and 
a recourse to new channels of supply became 
inevitable. Among the items calculated 
upon as likely to yield the required funds, it 
was proposed to extend tire succession duty to 
nil personal property, and all real property, 
not protected by the perpetual settlement, 
A tax on tobacco was also contemplated, 
which, with the succession duty, would 
arid a second million to the one calculated 
from the new customs tariff- The succes¬ 
sion duty was not expected to be unpopular; 


but timt on tobacco was likely to be much 
so, as every human being in India smoked 
—the wife as well as the husband, the child 
as well as the wile. A vise in price, there¬ 
fore, of this article would affect every native ; 
hut still the population had never yet re¬ 
sisted indirect taxes. A third impost, in 
the shape of n marriage licence fee, was 
also proposed* This tax, levied by the 
Mussulmans, was in accord with the native 
ideas, and would be inappreciable in the 
midst of all the expense on feasts, torches, 
uantches, tinsel, and gilt cloths, usually 
equal to two years' income. The money 
being provided for the loans By which to 
tide over the years of difficulty, there re¬ 
mained the reduction of expenditure to 
income. The orders for this end, it was felt, 
must come from England, for the mass of 
private interests mi inveterate prejudices 
tendered large reductions by the local gov¬ 
ernment impossible. There was, in truth* 
hut one feasible reduction. The total of 
civil expenditure could not be reduced; for 
all saved by cutting down salaries, and more, 
would be exhausted in the increased estab^ I 
lishments imperatively required. The Eu« ' 
ropean military expenditure could not bo 
dimiuished for years, except by cutting off 
the Indian allowances—n very difficult, and 
perhaps dangerous expedient. There re¬ 
mained still the three native armies, officially 
reported to comprise 243,000 men. Even 
this enormous number did not represent 
the full truth. The 8,000 military police 
in Bengal v ere not includs&d in it, nor the 
22,000 military police embodied for Madras. 
Those men were sepoys as to everything 
hut duties, and wore an addition to tlie 
regular native army they ought to have su¬ 
perseded. Omitting Bengal Proper, which 
wanted no troops beyond three regiments of 
Europeans, there were sixty counties to be 
protected; 1,000 men for each county %vould, 
it was officially reported by the Madras 
government, suffice to keep internal order. 
There were no external fees, except one or 
two native powers—the Nizam, the king of 
Burnish, and the tribes beyond the Tasses. 
Allowing 60,000 more sepoys for those three 
objects, there were 120,000 native troops. 

If that view was correct, the native army 
was in excess of the permanent require¬ 
ments by 120,000 men, costing in pay 
£2,250,000; and in the European force lie- 
ceasary to watch them, keep them fcylhfel, 
and kill them when they mutiny, as much 
n t ore. 8 til 1 no i cu p orta ut re d net in-: euul d be 
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made without peremptory orders from Eng* 
i land* All luxuries are necessaries while we 
are accustomed to them , and the presidency 
governments naturally declared it impos¬ 
sible to reduce their establishments. They 
had to be cut down peremptorily at first, 
and raised afterwards, if experience showed 
that more natives were indispensable. 

With regard to the probability of future 
disaffection, and its possible grow tin it was 
considered that one of the most effectual 
checks would be found in decentralisation 
in the creation of provincial municipal dies, 
and the granting of greater powers to the 
governments of presidencies. Hitherto the 
supreme council and legislature of Calcutta, 
which were entirely composed of govern¬ 
ment officials, had regulated the adminis¬ 
trations of all India; the govern men is of the 
presidencies had no initiative; and the want 
of such initiative was the cause of serious 
inconvenience to them* at the same time 
that it led to hasty legislation on the part 
of the centralised ad ministration at Cal¬ 
cutta. A proper consideration of these 
radical defects could not be postponed. It 
had to be entered upon with determination ; 
and the results to be anticipated were the 
demonstration that measures of a nature 
too general in their application should be 
avoided ; because what was a good law in 
one part of India, would be found a bad one 
in another part of the country- The field 
of legislation had to be cou* radted an d sub¬ 
divided, and the dangers incident to cen¬ 
tralism tie n gradually neutralised. The pre¬ 
sent period was propitiate for reforms; for 
such si plain field had seldom been open to a 
statesman, and \ heavy responsibility would 
have been incurred by the present rulers if 
the advantage was not taken. The neces- 
? I .shy for new taxes and retrenchment already 
afforded just grounds for altering systems 
which had been maintained beyond the 
time when they could he preserved with 
i advantage; and though it did not appear, a« 
yet, Unit the opportunity of improvement 
was clearly understood, there were symp¬ 
toms which indicated the birth of a new 
policy. Sir C, Trevelyan, the new lieu¬ 
tenant-governor at Madras, seemed to be 
the pioneer of a better order of things, and 
md already dealt a final blow to a great 
and intolerable nuisance. The system of 
correspondence which so long involved in 
delays inextricable the most important I 
questions of national improvement, was 
henceforth to be revised. Sir C. Trevelyan's | 
62 S ’ 


assurance was not required to convince 1 
Englishmen that the correspondence with 
the home government had become in toler¬ 
able; but it v^s news to residents in India 
to hear that the home government was pre¬ 
pared to discontinue it. The system having j 
been disapproved at home, the natural coii- 
sequence was, that no compunction was felt 
in itx abolition in Id din. The routine of 
references, from Bombay and Madras to 
Calcutta, and from Bombay, Madras, arid 
Calcutta to London, involving, as it did, 
the duplicate and triplicate copying of im¬ 
mense files of letters, had become an in¬ 
tolerable nuisance, by delaying for years 
the final -settlement of questions frequently 
in their nature trivial, and therefore re¬ 
quiring nothing but immediate decision. ‘ 
The majority of questions submitted were 
practically neglected; the most important 
only were considered; find the mult wm t 
that routine prevented improvement in 
small things; while, in large and important 
nutters, it delayed and impeded their final 
settlement. That, such pernicious results 
were in future to be avoided, was a great 
boon to all who had dealings with the gov¬ 
ernment. The saving to the exchequer, 
from the reduction in the copying de¬ 
partment, at the same time, produced a 
most gratifying reduction in expenditure. 
Having gone thus far, the government be¬ 
came sensible of the necessity of reform lug 
the system of check, countercheck, and 
audit, which necessitate# the entertainment 
of m army of unnecessary clerks; for, under 
the system as it existed at the time of the 
assumption of the direct government by the | 
crown, the member of abstracts, certificates, 
and other documents, drawn out in the 
course of a month in the pay ami audit 
officer of the presidencies, would have i 
astonished Powning-street, and frightened ! 
the Horse-guards. Words would fad to 
convey a just impression of this nuisance, 
of which one instance may suffice as an 
example of the extent to which it affected 
those who were subject to its annoyance. A 
Bengal subaltern officer of a native infantry 
regiment, had arrived in Bombay for the 
purpose of proceeding borne on sick cerrifi- , 
cate. Having been recommended a soil 
route, for the partial re-establish men t of 
his health before finally leaving India, he 
obtained a month's preparatory leave to 
proceed to Bombay. The journey was a 
longer one than the sick man anticipated, 
and bis leave expired tuo days previous to 
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landing at Bombay. Before he could leave 
that harbour lor home, the following for- 
malities were imposed upon him :—'He had 
to write to Calcutta to have his leave ex¬ 
tended for the two days* To Ida letter a 
reply would be dispatched; on receipt of 
which, his. agent in Bombay would far able 
to draw pay tor two days, on the produc¬ 
tion of an abstract in triplicate, h copy of 
the order, ami a form of authority consti¬ 
tuting the drawer m agent. Tims live 
documents were to be produced before the 
question of this officer^ pay could he finally 
disposed of} wml the following list details 
the roll of documents he had to sign before 
leaving Bombayl, a copy of the order of 
preparatory leave j jjjftycfidificafe} 3 ct no- 
demuud” certificate, blowing that no claims 
are producible against his pay; 4, security 
bond, in case any such claims should be 
forthcoming; E, extract of general order 
granting furlough to Europe; 6* a life cer¬ 
tificate, assuring the authorities that the 
officer ia question is not dead; 7, a certifi¬ 
cate that no advances have previously been 
made; 8, 9, 10, abstracts for pay in arrears 
up to the date of the expiration of the pre- 
pur atory leave; 11, 12, 13, abstracts for 
three months’ advance of pay; 14, 15, 1G, 
abstracts for the first half of passage-money; 
17,18/19, abstracts for the second half of 
passage-money; 20, certificate from the 
captain, of the date on which the vessel 
sailed in which the officer took his depar¬ 
ture; 21, pilot’s certificate that the ship 
sailed, and that the officer was rf passenger 
in her (this certificate, to be attached to 
the abstract of the second half of the puss- 
sage-money, enables the agent of the ship 
tb draw); 22, 23, 24, abstracts for the two 
daextension of preparatory leave already 
alluded to; 25, extract of the order extend¬ 
ing the preparatory leave; 26, form of 
authority on which the officer's agent is to 
draw the pay for the two days on ins behalf. 
Thus twenty-six documents were required 
before a Bengal subaltern could draw three 
ruoitthsf pay, and proceed on furlough to 
England. It is easy to judge of the im¬ 
mensity of the number of govern merit: 
records, when those of a not mi frequent and 
simple case were so voluminous. 

If Bombay had not yet taken the initia¬ 
tive in reforms Similar to those of MaclrnSj, 
it appeared to be on the eve of changes m 
policy which were of exceeding importance* 
The fact that the chief of Meeruj, in the 
South Mahratta country, had been per¬ 


mitted to adopt a son, was a proof that the 
hereditary policy in that respect bad been 
beneficially altered. And there was reason 
to believe that adoptions would never, m 
future, be objected to. This, and the enact¬ 
ment of the new succession law, which was 
to supersede the enam resumption, it was 
considered would do more than any other 
measure to secure the loyalty and qffection 
of the Southern Mahrattas, who, hitherto, 
had been a fertile cause of disquietude to 
every successive administration iu India. 

The final disposal of the ex-king of Delhi 
became a question of some difficulty, in 
consequence of the sentence of the court by 
which he was tried, indicating the Andaman 
Islands as ids place of exile; those inlands 
having already been chosen as penal stations 
for the rebels taken in arms. It was consi¬ 
dered injudicious to place the deposed king, 
as a rallying-point, in immediate proximity 
to them; and at length, British Kaifraritf 
was suggested for the future abode oi the 
prisoner.—On the 10th of March, 1858, 
the governor of the colony, Sir George 
Grrey, announced the intentions of the gov¬ 
ernment to' the local parliament, in the 
following terms:— tf A correspondence will 
be laid before you,, detailing the reasons for 
which it is intended to detain the king of 
Delhi in confinement in British Knffrurin. 
You will find from those papers, that this is 
isolated case, and that no intention 


an 


exists of transporting prisoners from India 
to her majesty's South African uossessions/’ 
This assurance, it seems, ay as fay no means 
satisfactory to the colonists, who so strenu¬ 
ously objected to the precedent proposed to 
be introduced, that it was deemed expedient 
to alter the intentions of the government, 
and to select another locality for the resi¬ 
dence of the prisoner. After some further 
delay, a station in British Bnrnmh, named 
Tough ocq some 300 miles inland from Ran¬ 
goon, and represented as the most desolate 
mA forlorn district of the whole country, 
was finally chosen for him; nud early iu 
October, 1858, an order of the supreme 
government directed the removal of the ex- 
kiag and his family to Calcutta, where his 
final destination was to be made known to 
hi m. Tlie departure of the mpumfu 1 cortiye 
took place at au early hour in the morning 
of Thursday, the 7th of October, in the fol¬ 
lowing order:—A squadron of lancers as m 
advanced guard; a palanquin oawkge, m 
which were the deposed king aiJ d * wo ^ 
sons, Jumma Bufcht and Shah Abbas (Lhe 
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latter a mere child, son of a concubine); the 
carriage was aurroended by lancert: a 
second carriage contained the begum, Zees 
nut Mahal, and some ladies of the zenana r 
a- third carriage conveyed the Taj Mahal 
begum (a second wife of the ex-king), and 
her female attendants. These conveyances 
were followed by five magazine store carts, 
in which were twenty of the male and 
female attendants of the prisoner. The 
whole were closely guarded by lancers, a 
strong party of whom formed the rear of 
the cavalcade. 

In this order, the escort, with its charge, 
proceeded towards A llahabad vi& Cawnpore, 
at which place it arrived, without interrup¬ 
tion, on the very day the proclamation de* 
daring the sovereignty of the Queen of 
England over Hindostau and its dependen¬ 


cies, was announced to the people of India. 
Upon reaching Allahabad, the prisoner, with 
his family and attendants, were placed on 
hoard ft river-flat for conveyance to Cal¬ 
cutta, The Saorma flat, in tow of the 
Koylt steam-tug, reached Diamond harbour 
on the 4'th of December, where her ma- 
jesfcv J s steam-ship Meg&ra, which bud re¬ 
cently arrived from the Cape with troops, 
was found ready to receive the prisoner and 
convey him to Rangoon, where ho arrived 
on the 9th of December, The ex-king was 
immediately landed without any public de- 
ra oust ration, and sent into the interior 
under a strong guard, which had been de¬ 
tailed off for the better security of the 
exiles in their new abode. And thus mise¬ 
rably ended the career of the ksi king of 
the race of Timur. 
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This question of cause and effect, as it 
regarded the fact of the Indian mutiny of 
I8.>7, was but partially solved, when the 
curtain fell upon the closing scenes of the 
great drama which, for more than two 
years, had absorbed the attention of the 
civilised world. Throughout the vast pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, the influence of religious 
■fanaticism—the yearnings of disappointed 
ambition—the impatience of a foreign rule, 
which coerced, while it dad not protect, the 
people from the tyranny and oppression of 
its servants; and the reliance of the native 
races upon the prophetic auguries of their 
soothsayers and nioulvtes—had doubtless 
much to do with the garnering of that .ast 
harvest of discontent, which, an alleged 
intention of the government to interfere 
with the, inviolability of caste, at length 
scattered broadcast over the country. The 
following statement of grievances, published 
630 


in the Gazette* as a manifesto issued 
by theTcTng af mi early period of the rebel¬ 
lion, explains very fully to the people the 
sense entertained by their native princes of 
the wrongs under which, they suffered, and 
in some degree sheds light uugh the causes 
of the revolt 

u It is veil known to all, that in this ago the peo¬ 
ple of Hmctoatan, both Hindoos anu Mohammedans, 
are being min nd under the tyranny and oppression 
of the infidel and treacherous English. It fs there¬ 
fore the bonn don duty of ah the wealthy people of 
India, especially of those who have any sort of con¬ 
nexion with any of Ule Mohammedan royal families, 
and are considered the p as tore and masters of their 
people, to stake their lives and property for the 
will-being of the public. With iho vh,w of effecting 
this general gopd, several princes belonging to the 
royal family of Dtdhi, hav- dispersed tbmiusrives in 
thy diifercnt parts of India, Iran, Tmfan, and 
Afghanistan, and hare been lung since taking 
measures to compass Gieir favourite end; and it h 
# September 29Ui, 1857# 
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to accomplish this charitable object that ono of the 
aforesaid princes has, at the head of an army- of j 
Afghanis tan j &c- r made hi - appearance in India* 
and I, who am the grandson of Abul Mu dfer 
Bora] addin Bahadur Shah Ghme, king of India,< 
having- in the course of circuit come here to ex* ! 
tirpate the infidels chiding in the t astern part of 
the country, and to liberate and protect the poor 
helpless people now groaning under ihesr iron rule, 
have, by the aid of the Majahdeens, or religious 
fanatics, erected ihe atantlard of Mohammed, and 
persuaded the orthodox Hindoos who had been 
subject lo my ancestors, and have been mid are still 
accessories in the destruction of the Englishj to 
raise the standard of Mahavir. 

u Several of the Hindoo arid Mussulman chiefs, 
wbo have long since quitted their,homes for the 
preservation of theft religion* and have been trying 
their best to root mi the English in India, haw 
presented themselves co me, end taken part in the 
reigning Indian crusade, and it is move than pro* 
hable that 1 shall very shortly receive succour* from 
the we4- Therefore, for the information of the 
public, the present M tabor, consiitiqg of several 
sections, js pul in circulation, and it is the imperative 
duty of all to take it into their careful consideration, 
and abide by i t- Parties anxious to participate in the 
common cause, but having no means to provide for 
thsmsoWes, shell receive their daily subsistence from 
me; and he It known to ell, that the ancient works, 
both of the Hindoos and the Mohammedans, the 
writings of the miracle-workers, and the calculations 
of the iiKtrpfegera, pu adits, and rammd^ all agree 
in asserting that the English will m longer nave 
any footing in India or elsewhere* Therefore it is 
incumbent cm all to give up the hope of the con¬ 
tinuation of ihe British sway, side with me, mid 
deserve the consideration of the lltuhhahi, or im¬ 
perial govern merit, by their individual exertion in 
promoting the common good, and thus attain their 
respective ends; otherwise if this golden Opportunity 
slips away, they will have to repent of their folly, as 
is very aptly said by a port in two fine couplets* 
ten drift whereof "is-- 1 Never let a favourable 
opportunity slip, for in the field of opportunity you 
are to meet with the ball of fortune ; but If you do 
not avail yourself of the opportunity that o&ts 
itself, you will have to bite your finger through 

41 No jbewiii at the mixaprrisen 1 aU on of the well- 
wishes of the British government, ought to conelade 
from the present slight inconveniences Usually 
attendant on revolutions, that similar mwmvenleneea 
and troubles should continue when the Badahahj 
government h established on a firm basis; and 
parties badly dealt with by any smpoy or plunderer, 
should come up and represent their grievances to 
me, and receive redrnss at my hands; and for what¬ 
ever property they may lose in the reigning difiorder, 
they will be recompensed from the public treasury 
when the BtfdShahi government is well fixed, 

« Section L—Kegardmg Zemindar^—It is evident 
that the British government, in making zemindar y 
aftUements, have impoeed exorbitant jummas, and 
have disgraced end ruined several zemindars, by 
putting up their estates to public auction for arrears 
of rent, insomuch, that on the institution of a suit 
by a common ryot, a maidservant, or a slave, the 
respectable zemindars are summoned into court, 
arrested, put in gaol, arid disgraced* In litigations 
regarding aammdariatithe immense value of stumps, 


und other unnecessary expenses of thi civil courts, 
which are pre^n&nt with alt sorts of crooked dealings, 
and tlio practice of allowing a case to hang on for 
years, are all calculated to impoverish the litigants. ' 
Be&idca this, the coffers of the zemindars are an mi- ! 
shy taxed ruth siibseriptions for schools, hasp-hate, 
roads, &e. Such extortions will have no man- f 
ner of existence in the Badahialji government; 
but, on the contrary, the jummas w ill be light, the 
dignity and honour of the zenundara safe, and 
every zemindar will hav# absolute rula in bis own 
stenumiary* Tne zemind&ry dispute will be sum¬ 
marily decided according to the Shurrah and the 
Shtfatere, without any expense; and zemindars 
who will assist in the present war with their men 
and money, shall be excused for ever from paying 
half the revenue* Zemindars aiding only with 
money, shall be exempted in perpetuity frqm paying 
one-fourth of the revenue; and should any zemin¬ 
dar who baa been unjustly deprived of \m land* 
during the English government, personally join the 
war, he will be restored to hw zemind iry, and 
excused from paying one-fourth of the revenue* 

41 Section IL—Regarding Merchants.—It is plain 
that the infidel and treacherous British government 
have monopolised the trade of all the fine and 
valuable merchandise, such as indigo, cblh, and 
other articles of shipping* leaving only the trade cf 
trifles to the people, and even in this they are not 
without their share of the profits, which they seen a 
by means of customs and stamp fee®, &c,, in money 
iiuts, so that the people have merely a trade hi 
name. Besides ibis, the profits of the traders are 
taxed with postages, tolls, and subscription* for 
schools, Notwithstanding all these concisions, 
the merchants are liable to imprisonment and dis¬ 
grace nt the instance or complaint of a worthless 
men* When the Badahuhi government is estab¬ 
lished, all these aforesaid fraudulent practices shall 
he dispensed with, end the trade of every article, 
without exception, both by land and water, shall b * 
opt n to the native merchant? of India, who will 
have the benefit nf the government steam-vessels 
and steam carriage* for the conveyance of their 
merchandise gratis; and merchants having no rapitat 
of their own shall be assisted from the public irea- 
iury p It is therefore the duty of every merchant 
to take part in the war, and aid the Badvbahi £ov* 
eri.inent with lii@ men and money, either ^ecrot!) or 
openly, as may be qomistent with Ixis position or in- \ 
tercet, and forswear his allegiance to the British 
government 

u Section IIL—Regarding Publio Herv&nte-— U is 
not a secret thing, that unde t the British govern meat, 
rtdiaiefi employed in the civil and military services, j 
have little respect, low pay, and no manner of 
influence; and ail the posts of dignity and emolument 
in both the departments, arc exclusively bestowed 
on Englishmen; for native in tte military stryice, 
after having devoted dm greater part of their lives, 
attain to the post of subflidmr (the very height of 
their hopes), with n salary of 60r. or 70r. per mensem; 
and those , in tb civil service obtain the pert of 
sudder aU, with a salary of 5G0r. a-month-but no ’ 
influence, jagheer, or present- Bui under the Bad- 
ahabi government, like the posts of colon®], general, 
and uommander-in-chief, which the English enjoy- 
at present, the corresponding poets of pansadi, punj- 
iiaiari, naiVhaKari, and ^ippati-salftt', will,b^ given 
to the natives in the military service; and, lik^ 
post of collecior, magistrate, judge, sadder judge 
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secretory, ami governor, which the European civil 
servant* tuiw hold, the cortrap eliding pasta of 
wuzeer, qususL eafir, suha, ntami, and dewaii, &&, 
with Hilaries of Jacs of ropers, will be given ps the 
natives of the civil ’Service* together with jaghecrs, 
hhiliutSt Stratus* and influence* Natives, whether 
Hindoos or Muharnffl©dans, who fail fighting Ag&in&t 
the English, are sure to to heaven; ttricj those 
kilted ffohtiit* for r.ha English, will, doubtless, go to 
hoik Therefore, all the natives m 


condemned according to the tenor of fha Shvirrab and 
the Shatters; but if they come, they will, when tit- 
Bad shah 3 government is well established, receive 
rent-free lands* 

*■ Lastly, be I; kno wn to ail, that whoever, oat of the 
above-named chases, shall, after the circulation of 
this Ishtohar, <s:ili cling to the British government, nil 
his estates A lull be licmfiscated, and bis property 
plundered, and he himself, with hh whole family, 
British>th all be impmfmed, and ultimately put to death*” ' 


all the natives m the 

service ought to be alive to their religion and in¬ 
terest, and, abjuring their loyalty > the British, / In tills appeal to the people, td whom, as 
aide with Tim Bhdshfthi government, and obu.fW^t.ini7iiished tVr.m the smn v i* »..« y 

of 

truth mingled with error; and, coming from 
the highest authority at the time, impressed 
with the royal seal and titles of the king 
himself, it confirmed and strengthened the 
sense of injustice which the natives were 
already t<jo prone to believe they suffered 
under* Uti Oude^ the germinating cause of 
mischief was of another and a loftier cha¬ 
racter* The people had beheld the sudden 
prostration of their country, which, by the 
arbitrary will of strangers, hud been reduced 
from the rank of an independent state to 
the position of a mere province of Bengal: 
they knew their king to be a prisoner; their 
royal family dispersed, aud their nobles and 
chiefs despoiled of wealth and powefj In 
Europe, much less than this would have been 
held to warrant patriotic resistance to the 
d e utl 1 1 an tl |V m 0 u d e, a n a t ural fee ling of 
indignationand a resolve to avenge the 
wrong* of their native princes and of their 
country, became au inevitable consequence 
of the proceedings of the Company's govern-* 
meat* Jn addition to these causes of dis¬ 
content, a kmdly-inteytioned, but iUnex¬ 
plained or understood^,reform in the tenure 
by which land was held, which followed 
immediately upon the annexation, had the 
effect of unsettling the minds of the ryots, 
while it incensed the talookdars, or feudal 
chiefs; and sufficient time Imd not yet 
elapsed for the enligbteunient of the people 
as to their true interests* In the resistance 
of a whole people to an act by which . heir 
nationality was destroyed, and the t hrone of 
their king had been shattered into fragments, 
reflecting men could ace much that distin¬ 
guished the rebellion in Oiitic from that 
which had left its dark anti bloody stains 
15 pun the soil of Bengal. Qit their part, the 
Oudians were unquestionably in the position 
of men struggling for the independence of 
their country and the defence of their }u>me&) 
On our side, it was undeniable that we 
were fiercely striving to tighten the grasp 
of recent aggression; while we eased our 


salaries of 200 or. 300 * 0m tho ****}* 

present, and be eatldeii to high posts in future. If ^dr.rcssed, there was doubtless much of 
they, thr any reason, cannot at present declare 
openly againnt the English, they cun heartily wish 
ill to their cause, ami remain passive spectators of 
passing events, without taking an) active share 
i herein. But ivt ih* time thay should in¬ 

directly assist the Badsh&bi government, and try 
thtir beat to drive the English out of tho country 

*' AU the sepoys and sowars who have, for die sake 
of their religion, joined in the destruction of the 
English* and axe at present, on any consideration, 
in a state of concealment, cither at home or cht- 
whem, should present themselves to me without the 
least delay or hesitaifon. 

14 Fool soldiers will be paid at the rate of three 
annas, and sowars at eight or twelve annas per 
dieru for the present, and afterwards they will be 
paid double of what they get in the ItrUish service. 

Soldiers not in the English service, and taking part 
in the war against the English, will receive their 
daily subsistence-money According to the rates 
specified-below for the present; and in future the 
foot soldi'. 1 n ill be paid at the rate of eight or Inn 
rupees, and sowars at the rale of twenty or thirty 
rupee?, per mouth; and on the permanent estab¬ 
lishment of the Badshahi government, will stand 
entitled to the highest post* in the state, to jaglieers 
and presents i— 

Moteblock men » , * 2 annas a-day* 

Riflemen * , , # *2^ do. 

Swordsmen . . , 4 ,1{ do. 

Hors Linen, with large horses ,8 do* 

I>o. with small do* ,13 do, 

14 Section IV*—Regarding Artisan a*—it is evident 
that the Europeans, by the introduction of English 
articles into India, have thrown the weavers, the 
cotton-dressers| the carpenters, the blacksmiths, and 
the shoemakers, &e„ out of employ* and have en¬ 
grossed their occupations, so that every description 
of native artisan has been reduced to beggary* But 
under the BoicUhahi government the native urfisais 
will exclusively Up employed in the services of the 
kings, the rajahs, and the rich; and this will no 
doubt insure their prosperity. Therefore these 
crlmans CUght to renounce tbe English services, and 
the Mojahdeens, or religious fanatics, engaged 
m the war, and thus be entitled both to secular and 
tiernai happiness, 

“Section V.—Regarding Pundits, Fakirs, aid 
nLhtr learned (jeraons,—.'i'he j-undit* and fakirs 
be-.ng tlie guardiana of the Hindoo nnd Moliam- 
medan religions resneciiTrly, and i),e Europeans 
leinjg the rtiemies of both the religions, n mi as txi 
prewiil a war is raging against the English on 
acromit oi religion, the pu edits anil fakir a alt 
bound to present ibettiEclvt:® to me, and take Brnir 
share in the holy war, otherwise they will eland 
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consciences by endeavouring to believe that 
the mernrhet ifeiated m were rebels; the fact 
befog, that they owed m no ailegiiuice; and 
that., by their resist-nee to an enforced and 
obnoxious rule, they were doing no more 
than, in our own case, under similar pro- 
vocation/woukl have been held by us to; 
he both patriotic and justifiable. And even 
in the royal manifesto already quoted, all j 
was not said that might have been alleged 
of the grievances under which the people 
laboured through the system by which they 
were governed: but the omission 'wm in 
aoine degree supplied, at a later period of 
the struggle* by a native of high rank, in 
the confidence of the government ; who* by 
las position, was intimately acquainted with 
the working of the Company's administra¬ 
tion in India, and with ri>e opinions to 
winch that administration had given birth. 
In a paper drawn up by that person, for the 
express purpose of enlightening the govepjr 
meut upon the state of India, he says^jf 
have, within the last few months, collected | 
some facts and opinions from various quar- 1 
ters, as to the cai)iaea, i&ObS^£MUQ». 
mutinies which commenced in May and 
June of la>t year (1857); and, with your 
le&ve, I will give you the results of my 
inquiries and of my meditations, I cannot 
pretend to pronounce whether my conclu¬ 
sions arc just or not ; you must weigh them 
well in vour own mind on principles of jus¬ 
tice. First, after the establishment of the 
BritmK*supremaey, many large ami small 
estates belonging to the nobles and land¬ 
lords of Hindustan, which had been acknow¬ 
ledged ** hereditary property during the 
rule; of both Hindoo ahd Mussulman .dynas¬ 
ties, were attached by the British authorities, 
and title-deeds {mnnudx) required fojf each 
separate estate, large or small: up to that 
period no sovereign or governor had over 
attempted such proceedings. And these re¬ 
gulations and these proceedings are in active 
opemfirm still. Even sovereign princes, who 
Imd always food in friendly alliance, and 
indeed hi perfect submission to the Hon. 
Company—and the hereditary succession 
at.whose principal]ties was Briulyguaranteed 
by treaties', in which it was .said That the 
st rereignty should descend to their heirs 
anil rtucce.H ors—have not been exempt from 
tlie cdmiscatioiVof their rights. Pmm the 
time that the British govern men t began to 
be most firmly established, the process of 
extinguishmg native sovereignties began to 
hi: put in force; and even their accumulated 
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wealth, and their jewels and other property, 
which ought to have been Abe inheritance of 
their widows and children, have in mam- 
cases been disposed of by public ruction, 
and the proceeds placed in the Company^ 
treasury. From these reasons all people 
commenced to have doubts of the ju&liee 
and good intentions of government* and 
more especially men of noble birth and 
ancient Uncage, being completely minted 
and degraded, thought that even death vm* 
preferable to such n life. 

"2, Schools have been erected in every 
city, and persons of the lowest extraction 
have been instructed in various teaming 
and science ; and some of them, after gov¬ 
ernment examinations, have become numb 
vies among the Mussulmans* and pundits 
arnexug the 'Hindoos. Persons have attained 
to high rank in the service of government, 
without there having been any inquiry 
at any time into the respectability of their 
extraction or of their connections. For 
hundreds of years, under the rule of the 
kings of Belli?, the most careful dhtinebiom 
of rank were observed and enforced, so that 
certain castes md tribes were even strictly 
confined to certain trades and professions ; 
and the higher branches of education were 
not considered applicable to persons of low 
birth and mean occupation; but the sons of 
princes and nobles, after qualifying them¬ 
selves by study, were admitted bv the mon¬ 
arch to the most honourable and responsible 
offices, both in the civil and military service, 
many appointments being reserved for the 
great Hindoo families, h\ which they were 
made hereditary, and others being in a 
similar manner made hereditary in respect¬ 
able Mohammedan families. The intention 
of the native sovereigns was, that in ease of 
any rebellion, the great landholders and the 
hereditary officials in every district and m 
every city, having so great m in forest in 
the stability of the government, and fearing j 
to lose their hereditarj ritjttatinns, would 
certainly exert all their authority and 
influence to suppress all resistance to the 
monarch J $ co mm an da. 

* f Tke policy of the British government 
has been directly contrary to tins old-estab¬ 
lished native system; for it has spread 
abroad through the country persons ot low 
birth and connections, who have been edu¬ 
cated in government schools, and passe:! tne 
exami nation. These people, by ot 

their official position, have completely de¬ 
ceived nnd misled the ignorant; while vas 
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numbers of the people have been worked 
up into fears for thpir religion and their old 
customs by these new pundits and iiioul- 
vies of ba m extraction, who here been com¬ 
pletely intoxicated by the learning they 
have acquired in the government schools, 
and have devoted themselves—the pundits 
to making chelas (Hindoo religious novices), 
and the monlvies to making mireeds 
(Mohammedan disciples), of every young 
person who fell under their influence. 
These now monlvies, intent on making 
a great name for themselves, having no real 
pretensions of family or solid learning, have 
all taken to preaching the most extravagant 
doctrines of the Mohammedan religion, 
pushing the precepts of the Koran far 
beyond the old and accepted interpretations* 
These inoulvies have misled the people, 
persuading the Hindoos that the govern¬ 
ment intended to destroy their caste with 
the r greased cartridge/ and persuading the 
Mobammed&m that they were to be forcibly 
con verted to the Christian religion* And 
now, hundreds of thousands of Ood J s crea¬ 
tures, on both aides, have been destroyed in 
consequence, and the government 1ms been 
put to enormous expense and trouble. 

‘ f It ought to be well considered, that the 
British government has now ruled in India 
for more than a hundred years; that mil¬ 
lions of Mussulmans, and Hindoos of the 
highest caste, have willingly entered into 
the British sendee, have worn the European 
dress, and that many of them have learned 
the English language. Even Mohamme¬ 
dans, although attached to their own re¬ 
ligion, have actually fought with nations of 
their own race, and of the same religion; 
tw, for instance, in Afghanistan i and in the 
same manner Hindoos have fought ii. the 
Company's army against Hindoos, and have 
arrested criminal Brahmins, and delivered 
them up to justice, knowing that they would 
he put to death, Many Mohammedans 
have entered into the private service of 
English gentlemen, and performed sdl the 
offices of the table and kitchen, and have 
constantly cooked and served up food which 
is forbidden to be touched by the precepts 
of their religion; for, in the Mussulman 
faith, it is strictly enjoined that no true 
believer is to cut or drink, or buy or sell, 
or give or handle, or serve to the tables 
of others, those articles which are unclean 
or forbidden, But we all know that both 
Hindoos and Muss til maos are in the con¬ 
stant habit of taking medicines, both to the 
63-t 


stolid and liquid form, at the hands of 
English doctors, and of submitting cheer¬ 
fully to various other operations and prac¬ 
tices, by which, according to the letter 
of their ceremonial laws, the Mussulman 
would be defiled, and Hindoo would 
Jose his caste. Yet who ever heard of a 
Brahmin sepoy washing his mouth with 
earth or cow-duug after leaving the hospital ? 
Then how k it to be believed that they 
would spontaneously h&yo made all this 
uproar and rebellion. about a new-fashioned 
cartridge ? These mutinies and the rebel¬ 
lion were all the work of the moulvies. 
Most of the leaders of the rebellion are 
moulvies and other Mohammedan devo¬ 
tees * but a few of them arc Hindoo 
pundits, 

f[ 3. The government, many years ago, 
commenced the issue of stamped paper; 
ami it was made a law, that no petition of 
complaint or redress would be received 
Wi my court of justice, unless it was written 
on stamped paper of a certain price* Thus, 
when people are unable to purchase stamped 
paper, they are often compelled to submit 
to injury, oppression, and wrong. This 
is mon especially galling and aggravating 
in what are considered to be trifling cases of 
abusive language and petty assaults. 

“A Tire pay of every native official in 
the civil service of government is by far too 
small, and much less than in former times, 
while great power is put into their bands, 
This is more especially true of the sheiista- 
dars, and other am la of the courts of collec¬ 
tors, the magistrates, and the judges; for, 
in fact, most of the suitors in these courts 
apply to them in the first Instance, and 
arrange matters with them. Cases involving 
thousands and lacs of rupees are sometimes 
virtually settled aa the sheristadars choose. 
They succeed sometimes in getting decrees 
and orders passed just as they prompt the 
English officer; and sometimes they do not 
succeed t hut, whatever happens, they al¬ 
ways have the evidence under their own 
control, us it is all written and recorded by 
these officials. In consequence of this ill- 
gotten power, the whole tribe of am la (the 
ministerial officers of the courts) have 
become puffed up with pride, assume the 
post and the habits of noblemen, while they 
are completely demoralised and corrupt. 
In fact, they have adopted mch expen¬ 
sive habits, that few of the m now could 
exist without the help of bribes, their pay 
being so small. Thus arc /he subjects of 
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government ruined, imd the good mtmo of | grants of land, and other convenient means* 
government destroyed. I fur the expense of town and city police and 

5 ‘ The plaintiff ml defendant haring village watchmen* Under the British gov- 
argued their case in court, if a decree is 1 crumeufc, every hoiise^ whether it be that of 
given m favour of plaintiff, the defendant is i a noble or of a pobr man, or of a widow, m 
ordered to pay the artifi due to the plaintiff charged, according to a certain rate, with 
within a certain specified time, it he is tax called the Chowkeydarce tax, frounvhicit 
unable to pajV his house and goods are the police is paid; and if any person is 


^iised in distraint, and the unfortunate man 
is ruined, The same process is employed 
for colleetiji g rev entie baltaa ces, tJad er the 
native rulers, both Hindoo and Mussulman, 
the custom wfes, that if any landlord or 
othej person was not able to pay his debts 
or the amount of a judgment obtained 
against him in a court of justice, in one 
sum, then fin arrangement was made for 
payment by instalment:;, to which the plain¬ 
tiff was obliged to submit. And m cases of 
balances of revenue and other debts due to 
government, instalments spread over crony 
year's were allowed; and when the landlords 
appeared to have been cter-assessed, a re¬ 
duction was made in the government de¬ 
mand, Very frequently the judge would 
persuade the creditor to forego all claim to 
interest, and even to accept half the money 
due to him as payment in full* Under the 
British government these paternal and be¬ 
nevolent exertions on behalf of the subjects 
are quite abandoned, and in their stead the 
roost elaborate system for extracting every 
rupee from debtors and defaulters is put in 
force. The old ay stem, which was most 
convenient and much approved by ail, even 
hv the money-lenders rmd merchant, was 
kept up T to my own knowledge, until the 
year 1823, tip to that period, also, the cus¬ 
tom of settling disputes and chums of ali 
sorts by PuiichayiU was adhered to; and 
fellow-citizens, assembled in aPmichaynt to 
settle the affairs of their neighbours, always 
did their best to make matters straight, to 
mitigate animosity, and to make the terms 
of settlement at once equitable and teasv. 
This was t he natural consequence of the 
arbitrators being of the same race, and pos¬ 
sessing the same feelings and customs as the 
disputants. But with a view to increase the 
revenue from the sale of stamped paper, the 
government lias discouraged and checked 
the old custom of Ptme.bnyut as much m 
possible:, so that few disputes and liffeterrces 
are now settled without u great expense in 
stamps, and a long process in some court 
of law, 

** 0* Formerly, under the old native sove¬ 
reignties, the government provided, by 


. , __un¬ 

able to pay the tax within the prescribed 
period, a distress issues against him, and his 
bouse and trifling effects are sohl by auction 
for the police tax, Aitd no person what¬ 
ever, living in a house, ia exempt from the 
tax, or from distraint if a defaulter, however 
poor he may bo* 

u 7. No case m the courts of justice can 
be decided without the evidence of two wit¬ 
nesses; and, owing to certain defects in the 
courts, which I cannot now explain, the 
amount of false evidence is without bounds, 
and the crime of perjury without punish* 
tnent, The plaintiff never fails to have his 
two or more witnesses, and the defendant is 
equally ready with evidence* They swear 
to positively contrary facts, and even con¬ 
tradict themselves ; aud yet these false wit¬ 
ness are never punished for perjury. 
From this there has arisen a Very common 
impression, whether just or unjust I will not 
say, but which is widely spread through the 
country, that the government do not wish 
perjurers to be punished, for fear that suitors 
and witnesses should bo afraid to resort to 
the courts, and that thus the revenue from 
stamped paper should he diminished. Thus 
they say that the Courts of justice arc 
turned into shops far the sale of stamps 
tr 8* From the first establishment of Bri¬ 
tish power in India, up to the year 1830, all 
people had the most perfect reliance on the 
words and on the promises of every English 
officer, whether of high or low rank, whether 
yotmg or old. There was not a doubt as to 
the good faith of the British government. 
And, itx fact, up to that time the government 
bad not deviated in the slightest degree 
from auy one of its engagements or pro¬ 
mises, even if, by the carelessness or mis¬ 
takes of former rofficials, the government 
had been involved iu inconvenient and un¬ 
profitable obligations. Even verbal pro¬ 
mises, and others that were k 'owu only as j 
traditions, were religiously adhered to. 
But, in these days, even written and recorded 
title-deeds, and engagements of thp most 
solemn nature, have been evaded or repu¬ 
diated. If the injured persons protest and 
appeal against these decisions, they at tufa 
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that sticu are the orders, and such is the 
J system, of the British government* and that 
it is not bound by the customs of former 
gov|findents. By many years' experience 
of this new system, the confidence of the 
people* both rich and poor, in the good 
faith of the British government, has been 
completely destroyedevery one says now 
that the word of the government is not to 
be trusted, 

tf 9, There ia another objectionable point 
in the ad ministration of justice—that when 
a plaintiff has got a decree in his favour in 
one court, after much loss of time and 
trouble, the defendant may appeal to another 
court anrl got the judgment reversed. Thus 
the dignity and authority of the judges and 
magistrates are lowered; anti obedience to 
their orders, and confidence in their deci- 
’ sions, cannot be expected*” 

The taking of bribes, a*id theft, are also 
spoken of as quite inadequately controlled 
and punished in the courts of law ; and the 
effect of the prevailing system of justice, 
as it is applied to this class of offences, is 
aho pointed out by the writer* 

But irrespective of these various grounds 
for discontent, there was also oue which had 
sank deeply into the hearts of the sensitive 
and impulsive natives of Hindoo tan, who 
had for ages prostracted themselves at the 
feet of Caste, and who now saw that most 
venerated institution treated with indiffer¬ 
ence, if not with contumely, and the high¬ 
est and most privileged of their race looked 
down upon with a repulsive affectation of 
superiority by strangers of another faith, 
who had acquired domination over them, 
more through the dissensions and treachery 

* A case illustrative of this view of the subject, is 
fUaft supplied by an article in the Madrat Alhen&am 
of September, which, comments, with deserved 
seventy f upon the 'vanl of courtesy shown by the 
amenta of the Company in the Mofuasi], to the 
natives of the country ; and instances the following 
epistle as a specimen of the tone in which, too often, 
the former indulged. The document was addressed, 
by a sub-coileoto’" of the government, l> a tebseel- 
dar, who, ©fBmSlly, was the virtual lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor of more than a hundred villages 
ir Tv the TeJweUkr A. of the Tnlmk jj,—When 
yen appeared before tts you promised to procure 
■—— for the governor in four or five (Jays, whereas 
sixteen dny.s have transpired, and yon have not 
fulfilled your promise. You appear by your conduct 
to he a liar and shitjffhr t and quite unworthy of 
belief. Immediately on the receipt of this hookum 
(order), you are directed to explain why you have 
uttered an untruth, and the reason for not con¬ 
sidering the importance; of the governor's business. 

“ D, E,, Sub-Collector. 

u P, G., Jayobnmsa.” 
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of the people than by legitimate conquest. 
The treatment of the native races of India 
by European officials, was, as a rul% mtih as 
no people of spirit would submit to for an 
hour i nor could it have been ventured upon 
but for the wide expanse of ocean that lay 
between the servants of the Company and 
their masters, la the course of the rebellion, 
extenuatory f^cts were not wanting to acccmii t 
for many of the outbursts of popular feeling 
which, first exhibiting itself in the mutinous 
disorders of a few sepoys, spread, with the 
rapidity of lightning, into a popular move* 
meat, and, in its fury, made wreck of what¬ 
ever stood iu the way of a loug-peut-up, but 
justifiable discontent. The danger and the 
evil were alike increased through the general 
ignorance that prevailed among the Euro¬ 
pean a of the native langTiages, by which 
defect all familiar intercourse between the 
governors and the governed was prevented, 
and the gulf of races and creeds that 
yawned between the people and those who 
ruled them, became daily yet more wide 
and impracticable. This result was, more* 
over, sustained by the havtewr, and indolence 
of tone and manner, assumed by the civil 
and military servants of the Company m 
their dealings with even educated arid 
wealthy natives* which naturally prevented 
any approach to cordiality or confidence on 
either side.* 

Upon this subject, the native writer to 
whose comma mention we h&Ye just referred, 
observes— Ci The great majority of Eng¬ 
lish officers, both civil and military, are 
guilty of nsitlg bad language to their subor¬ 
dinates, dependents* servants* to the sepoys, 
and to the people of the country in general* 

The epistle was scaled with the collector** offi¬ 
cial leal, iiod dispatched* The Athontcnm asks— 
“What can be expected of men who live under a 
system of insults* threats, and extortion rfuch aa is 
here indicated F We need he little careful in giving 
a Teuiy. Yon may expect, in return, obsequious and 
ready obedience as long as you .are in dreumrtanoe* 
to enforce it; and when you are no longer so—a 
second Cawnpore massacre Do not be in too great 
h.4sfce to conclude thence, that you are living in the 
midst of a den of wild beasts. Human nature is 
very much the same fa the four quarters of the gfrbe. 
It repays contumely with hate; and lie must have 
lived in India with Mu tyea shut, who has failed 
to observe how little of true courtesy, or conciliatory 
bearing, fa shown by Our countrymen in their inter¬ 
course with the natives. I>r. Duff, who has written 
much, and well, on the subject of,the present crisis 
places this matter second on his Jifd T when entuneta* 
ting the causes of disaffection—^ The want of con¬ 
ciliatory and confidential intercourse between our 
offker* generally and the si ill surviving nnimi 
chids, heads of society acd people. 11 
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In ‘former days, three out c>* four English j 
officers who were in any place of authority, 
were experienced, well acquainted with the 
language and customs of the country, ami 
hud some knowledge ol the world; and, in 
particular, had seen much of India in their 
service and travels; only one quarter of the 
English gentlemen Were young, and learning 
their duties. At present, the state of things 
is very different.; hut I shall say no mure 
on this point/* It was uot necessary, per¬ 
haps ; the statement as it is, comprises, in a 
few quiet words, a sufficient exposure of 0119 
of the worst features of the national cha¬ 
racter, when developed under the condition 
of absolute rule, and aggravated by the evil 
passions necessarily engendered by the hor¬ 
rors of an internecine strife. In corrobora¬ 
tion, however, of the stateinent, the autho¬ 
rity of Lord Stanley, then secretary of state 
for India, may he instanced. At the half- 
yearly public examination of the cadets at 
Addiaeom.be college, on the 10th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1858, his lordship, as president of the 
institution, took occasion to refer to this 
glaring abuse, in his Midyear to the young 
men then preparing for service iu India, in 
the following terms 

in an, I believe, can be a really effi¬ 
cient general, far less an efficient adminis¬ 
trator, who does not; closely study the human 
machinery with which he has to work, the 
people of the country in which be lives and 
acts. Do not imagine that your work in 
that respect is more than begun when you 
have acquired the necessary qualification of 
language. Examine native habits, native 
ideas, native character; do it in a spirit of 
fairness, and you will gain at least this, even 
if you gain nothing else—that you will avoid 
that ignorant and unwise contempt for all 
that is Asiatic, which, politically and per¬ 
sonally* dqes Englishmen so much hftrm in 
the East. You catmot live, however you 
may attempt it, ua a state of entire in differ- 
cnee to those who surround you in such 
multitudes. If you do not bear them good¬ 
will you will bear them ill-will; and, as it 
seems a law of nature that between different 
races of men, until they get acquainted, 
a certain repugnance shall exist, so it i* 
equally certain, that by be tter knowledge, if 
there he only the will to acquire it, that 
feeling of repugnance is dispelled. 1 * Con¬ 
tinuing his admonitory counsel, and after 
adverting to the loyalty and valour of many 
of the native princes and their levies, who 
had fought side by side with the Europeans 


during the existing struggle* with urmtr- 
passed fidelity and honour, the noble secre¬ 
tary concluded by saying— (f Remem liar, that 
for a European gentleman in India, there 
is, strictly speaking, no private life. He h 
one of the ruling race ; he is one of the few 
among the many: he is 0 tie of a population 
some 10,000 strong, among more than tea 
times as many millions. Thera arc, little m 
he may know or care about it r quick eyes 
to watch his conduct, and envious tongues 
ready enough to disparage his nation ami 
his race. A single officer, who in his inter¬ 
course with, or example before* the natives 
around him, forgets that he is an officer and 
a gentleman, does more barm to the moral 
influence of his country, than ten men of 
blameless life can do good, 1 

Haw far the agitation that acquired re¬ 
newed vitality immediately upon the sup¬ 
press on of the war of the mutinies, for the 
more txtensive diffusion of the tenets and 
practices of the Christian religion m IMin, 
may, at some distant period, operate to 
destroy the overweening and offensive, as¬ 
sumption of superiority thus gently referred 
to by Lord Stanley, time alone can show; 
but mean while it had become necessary, for 
the future safety of the country, that the 
bearing of European? of every class, toward* 
the native races of India, should be very 
considerably modified j and no time could 
be better chosen to inaugurate a new epoch 
in the history of its people, than that which 
marked the introduction of the imperial 
government of Queen Victoria* 

The question of religion had also, for 
years past, as treated by the authorities, con¬ 
tributed to place the European govern men t 
of India in a false position, It professed 
Christianity* arid, upon principle, ought 
consistently to have deprecated and dis- 
countenanced the impure rites of a debasing 
idolatry among Us subjects; advocating 
and upholding, in lieu of it, a theology boned 
upon the purest doctrine ever promulgated 
for the enlighten men t of mankind : but it 
not only tolerated, and liberally supported,, 
the superstitious arid monstrous worship of 
the gods of India, but, by its countenance 
and pecuniary support, aided In the propa¬ 
gation of a faith which, as a Christian gov- 
e rti me 1 1 1, it professed to cond e mu . Its acts 
were, in this matter, contradictory, vacil¬ 
lating, mid embarrassing ; for, while it ob ¬ 
served the forms of Christian worship, and 
uphold its church services on the one hand 
-—cm the other, it gave the right hand ot 
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fellowship to idolatry, subsidised its priests, 
and maintained its temples. Thus we are 
told by a writer well versed in the affairs of 
Judin,"* that “ large allowances are paid 
from the state treasuries in every collec- 
torate of ’Western India, for the perform¬ 
ance of idol and Mohammecku worship.. 

The Indian government, not content with ! of government with its native army, it was 
prohibiting its servants from attempting [not to be expected that any gfrfe&t faith 
to convert the natives, actually makes them I could he reposed in Its professions of tegard 
disburses of payments for the performance for the inviolability of the Hindoo religion, 


11 otis 1 m conduct as a soldier might have 
been ^irrespective of the fact of iris conver¬ 
sion), Such discharge involved the loss of 
pension, and scut him home to his family au 
outcast and a beggar. Seeing, therefore, so 
little accordance between the precept and 
the practice of Christianity in the relations 


of idol worship 1 * * * Before the 

collector can disburse these sums, the offici¬ 
ating Brahmin and Syntl must obtain a cer¬ 
tificate that the ceremonies have been pro¬ 
perly performed* On the production of this 
certificate, the collector pays the annual 
allowance, f ir the performance of what he 


when m little care was taken to maintain 
the declarer) principles upon which its own 
was founded. 

In connection with this subject, a large 
and influential class in England, asserted 
that the propagation of Christian ity in 
India had ever been systematically checked 


must regard as the greatest sin a man by the government of the Company, aiid t 
can commit. Upwards of £30,000 are that had missionaries been duly encouraged 
annually paid away in these collector ates. ; from the first, and the officers of both ser¬ 
in addition, many* entire villages, of large j vices had been called upon to difeplay a 
magnitude, are permanently alienated for the , becoming sseal for the evangelisation of the 
same purpose- The rental of these, in each ; natives, ChrisimiriHr would have made so 
collectorate, averages about £1,500 a-year; 1 great a progress before the present era, that 
thus increasing the disbursements for the | the horrors of the sopoy revolt would never 
maintenance of idol worship, to the sum of. have taken place, or, at all events, must 
ncurly£50,000 a^ycat* ThcfidlowiugiVtets, have been greatly alleviated. But persons 


in connection with this unholy alliance be¬ 
tween the Christian religion and the gross 
idolatry of India, were given on authority, 

as existing in November, 1857:—* e In the 

Madras presidency, there are now 8,292 
idols and temples, receiving from govern¬ 
ment hu annual payment of £87,678. In 
the Bombay presidency, there are 26,589 
idols and temples under state patronage, re¬ 
ceiving grafts to the amount of £80,57810s.; 
to which must he added the allowance 
for temple lands: giving a total for the 
Bombay presidency* of £89,859 65 . In the 
whole of the Company's territories, there is 
ntmually expended, in the support of ido¬ 
latry, by the servants of the Company, the 
1 >rgc sum of £ 171,558 In addition to 

these facts, it was notorious to the people of 
India, that the position of native converts to 
Christianity in the ranks of the army, was 
systematically one of extreme and marked 
annoyance, Excom mmucatecl by his former 
associates and religionists* he not only 
w as r e ceive d w l th iudi Here nee by his Ch ri s - 
turn comrades and ofliecrs, but bis promotion 
was stopped, nod occasion sought for his 
discharge from the umy, however merito- 

* j&nglatid and Titdfd I on on the DuUj of 

Eriijfifhmm (me*lid* the Hindoos, by JJapthl Wb 

Nod, H.A* Nisbct and Co,: 1859. 
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holding such opinions were perhaps ignorant, 
that besides great difficultida in the way 
of proselytising* non-interference with the 
laws and religion of the natives had been 
the condition of European advancement to 
supreme power in India. Without this un¬ 
derstanding, the Company neither could 
have been assisted by n native army, nor 
could it have obtained the acquiescence of 
the masses in its progressive advancement 
to territorial power. Whatever may have 
been the errors or shortcomings, as regarded 
this question, during the Company's rule, it 
now remained for the Queen's government 
to profit by experience, and t( from the net¬ 
tle danger* to pluck the rose, safety . 1 ' By a 
judicious interposition of its supreme autho¬ 
rity in India, the position of the British, 
after the great struggle had collapsed Into 
a series of ms re partisan conflicts, was ma¬ 
terially altered from what it had been before 
die troubles commenced* The natives of 
India had fought for their creeds, and lost; 
and the Indian government nt home had 
changed hands during the coutest: audit 
was only reasonable to asaiime, that with 
pew men, new measures for the benefit of 
the country would be inaugurated. The 
'vantage-ground held by the royal govern* 

. meat had not been gained without great 
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sacrifice of blood, and treasure; and it was 
not likely that it would h$ occupied 
withoiit an effort to improve it. Jt was 
urged by the advocates of proselytisn}, that 
the moment had arrived for a public and 
decided demonstration of Christian princi¬ 
ples, m well as for an unsparing elimination 
of all heathen practices which were actively 
pernicious, and opposed to the fundamental 
principles pf morality* The systematic dedi¬ 
cation of native children, at Hindoo temple* 
to a life pf profligacy, was one offence that, 
in their view, required immediate and rigo- 
rous prohibition by law* The processions at 
the Moburram, which had frequently been 
productive of sanguinary broils and gross 
indecencies, they also urged should be for¬ 
bidden ; and that other practices common to 
the religious observances of the natives, 
should be repressed and abolished by autho¬ 
rity- But the difficulty in the way of such 
desirable reforms, which, by the way, had 
not entered into the calculation? of these 
well-intentioned but too sanguine reform¬ 
ers, was this—that not only would native 
prejudices be aroused to a dangerous extent 
among the people themselves; but the 
moment government bad placed itself in 
the attitude of repression suggested, hun¬ 
dreds of Gver^eaJous but inconsiderate 
oMeia!*, both native and European, would 
emulate each other in pushing such re- 
forma fur beyond the limits which justice 
and toleration prescribe; and the strict 
line of impartiality once passed, a dour 
would be thrown 'open, through which a 
considerable amount of persecution would 
enter, to rekindle the almost dying embers 
of disaffection to English rule. Whether 
such a risk would b© likely to tend ulti¬ 
mately to the positive advancement of Chris¬ 
tianity in India, was to be a question left for 
the jiext generation to answer: it did nut 
0 within the range of duly, on the part of 
these theorists, to solve itu 

With these multifarious and important 
subjects before it, each of which demanded 
instant consideration and adjustment, it may 
readily be conceived that the new govern- 
merit of India harl an arduous and difficult 
task to accomplish, before it could hope for 
rmy permanent improvement in the vast 
held spread before it. The parliamentary 
session of $859, was, however, about to open, 
and the eyes of the country were turned 
towards it with earnest expectation of good 
for India, 

On Thursday, the 3rd clay of February, 


1859, her majesty. Queen Victoria, opened 
the allied session of the fifth parliament of 
her auspicious reign, with a speech from the 
throne, iu which wore the followipg pas¬ 
sages relating to Indian affair? 

"Tki blessing of the AlfPghty <pi the 
valour of my troops iu India, auff on the 
skill of their commanders, baa enabled me 
to inflict signal chastisement upon those 
who are still %c arms against my authority, 
whenever they have venture! to encounter 
my forces? rad I trust that, at no distant 
period, I may ha able to announce to 3 r ou 
the complete pacification of that great em¬ 
pire* and to devote my attention to the 
improvement of its condition, and to the 
obliteration of all traces of the present uu 
happy conflict. 

u 0 'ii assuming, by your advice, the direct* 
government of that portion of my domi¬ 
nions, I deemed it proper to make known, 
by*proclamation, the principles by which it 
was my intention to be guided, and the cle¬ 
mency which I was disposed to show towards 
those" who might have been seduced into 
revolt, but who might be willing to return 
to their allegiance. I bar a directed that a 
copy of that proclamation should bo k id 
before jqu 

On the following day, in consequence of 
some alleged misrepresentatiom iu parlia¬ 
ment during the preceding session, in re¬ 
ference to the governor-general and Sir 
John li&wronce, Earl Granville said he was 
anxious to take that early opportunity of 
making a statement w ith regard to Tor Johu 
Lawrence* one of the most distinguished 
mm \fl India, and tq whom the country was 
greatly indebted for the part which be took 
in the suppression, of the rthellion. ^ The 
uqblo carf proceeded to my 9 that he hud bad 
a correspondence with that gentleman with 
respect to a statement made by him the 
preceding year, and would now state the 
result of it. In the course of ft debate last 
session, he had slated, as a proof of the 
firmness of Lord Canning, that on hearing 
some negotiations were being carried on 
with the insurgents at Delhi, he took it upon 
himself to send a telegraphic message, ob¬ 
jecting to their being proceeded with, 
although they had been regarded ftffourabiy 
by Sir John Lawrence and by the military 
authorities. This statement was made upon 
information of the most reliable ce raster. 
From communications, however* which he 
had ^ 11 ce rc-ceived f t om Bn: J ohn Law 1 1 nce, 
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it appeared that the negotiations were not 
carried on with the body of the insurgents, 
but were proposed by the king of Delhi 
himself to the general in command; General 
Reed—-not General Wilson, as he supposed 
at the time—who thought, and Sir John 
Lawrence concurred in that opinion, that, it 
was desirable to negotiate with the lung of 
Delhi, q\\ condition that he should give an 
assurance that he mid never issued orders 
for the m urder of any of our fellow-country¬ 
men, and on his giving a guarantee to deli¬ 
ver into our hands one of the gates of the 
town. The chief Treasons asai gued by Sir 
John Lawrence for agreeing to these nego¬ 
tiation were the small number uf our troops, 
the mej|fcieiicy of our siege-train, the im¬ 
mense disproportion of the held guns of Hie 
&\emy, and a variety of other circumstances, 
which placed our army in a position of con¬ 
siderable jeopardy. In tins? state of things, 
it was thought desirable to enter into nego¬ 
tiation s, with the view of saving many valu¬ 
able lives. At that period, the communica¬ 
tions between the place where Sir John 
Lawrence was, and Calcutta, were entirely 
stopped. Sir John Lawrence sent informa¬ 
tion to Lord Canning m to his views on 
tins njatLer; and he had reason to believe 
, that that particular despatch was not re- 
! reived by Lord Canning It appeared that 
after wards a message was received from 
Lord Canning, stating that he had heard 
rumours of such negotiations being mi foot, 
and that he objected to any negotiations 
which might result in placing the king of 
Delhi in bis former position. That message 
arrived after the negotiations were found to! 
be fruitless, and when the siege was nearly 
completed. These statements were the 
results of a very long letter from Sir John 
Lawrence, and of confirmatory documents. 
He never, for one moment, doubted that 
any course which was taken by Sir John 
Lawrence could not be defended by the roost 
weighty reasons and arguments/ He was, 
however, still of opinion that it requited 
gtfeaf moral courage on the part of Lord 
j Canning, when he beard that rumour, to 
take upon himself to forbid such negotia¬ 
tions ; and although he had no doubt that [ 
Sir John Lawrence was right at the time, I 
and that if possession of the place could) 
have been obtained by negotiation, it would 
have prevented the loss of most valuable 
lives; still, on the other hand, judging after 
the event, it was some advantage that 
Ddlh should haVte been taken without any 
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negotiations having been completed with 
the king, who was at the head of the insur¬ 
gents, He should he very sorry if anybody 
imagined that he wished to disparage cither 
of tfiosc distinguished men in order to raise 
the character of the other. Such was cer¬ 
tainly not his intention. On the contrary, 
he believed that both, in their different ca¬ 
pacities, performed their duties in a manner 
which was fully appreciated both in this 
country and in India; and what was especi¬ 
ally satisfactory to himself was the feet that 
in tins co rreapondeiiee Sir John Lawrence 
spoke in the highest terms of Lord Canning; 
just as Lord Canning, in his private letters, 
never failed to acknowledge, in the warmest 
terns, the great services of Sir John Law¬ 
rence, 

In the House of Commons, the same 
evening, Mr. IlaMeld, referring to the 
paragraph in the royal speech which related 
to India, took an opportunity of mentioning 
the alarm felt in the manufacturing districts 
ol England, lest n deficiency should arise; ii t 
the supply of their staple materials. This 
more particularly related to cotton , of which 
it was believed that India miglif* under 
proper jvuimgcmcnt, Chrrmh an abundant 
supply. What India wanted, lie said, were 
roads, and water, for the purposes of irriga¬ 
tion ; and with those, he believed that coun¬ 
try would be ahic to make all the difference 
between nu abundant and a restricted sup¬ 
ply of cotton. According to calculation, the 
monopoly of supply enjoyed by the United 
States, cost us two millions annually ; while 
India might save ns that amount; and 
therefore he asserted that that country had i 
a strong claim on our government. He 
hoped the noble lord opposite would tell the 
bouse what the government intended to do 
with reference to the encouragement of 
public works in ImLa.—Lord Stanley, hi 
reply, trusted that the house did not expect 
him to go into details as to the amount 
of our cot tun supply, or as to the state oi 
public works in India, the more especially 
as he would have a better opportunity ten 
days hence, when it would he his duty to 
introduce the subject of Indian finance. 

The question of rewards to such of the 
native princes of India as had remained 
true to their allegianefc during the rebellion, 
was mooted in the House of Commons ou the 
J 1th of February, by Mr, Vernon Smith, ex- 
president of the Board of Control: in answer 
to whom, Lord Stanley stated, that toe 
subject had been under the consideration 
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of governmeut, and that despatches had 
been sent out, naming certain native princes 
na specially deserviijg of reward, anti caSri 
itig for a report on the claims of others. 
He also informed the house, that re wards 
had already been given to the rajah of 
Futtee&thq by' a cession of territory worth 
two lacs a year, aod something more ; to the 
rajahs of Jheeiui and Nubba, territory 
worth cne Istc endh; and to the rajah of 
Clrirkaree, land of which the value was not 
yet ascertained* The Guicuwur had also 
received a rmririon of the tribute or sub¬ 
sidy of three kes of rupees annually, which 
he was bound by treaty to pay for the sup¬ 
port of a force of irregular cavalry. The 
cases of ScinfiifijHolkarjaud theNiz&m,\vere 
then under the consideration of govern meut: 
and in addition to the honour already con¬ 
ferred by the Queen upon Jmig Bahudoor, 
it was in contemplation to restore to him 
some territory in Oucle, wliicb bad formerly 
belonged to NepauL His lordship stated, 
that the government, both at home and in 
India, was deeply impressed by a sense of 
the obligations it lay unde - to the native 
princes mentioned, and that it was not their 
intention to destroy the grace and value of 
the gifts to he conferred upon them, by de¬ 
ferring them until the memory of the ser¬ 
vices rendered should cease to be present 
to the mi ads of the people of India, 

in connection with this subject, it may be 
hers noticed, that the government of India 
had on lib part evinced a sense of the emi¬ 
nent services of due of its civil officers, by 
it reward alike munificent and deserved. 
When, ill August, 1857, the Umicore brigade 
broke into mutiny, it maybe remembered 
that a gentleman named Boyle, residing at 
Arrab/ i: fortified his bouse, and under its 
shelter, m conjunction with the civil magis- 
truth of the district, Mr* If. C, Wake, pre¬ 
served the lives of serial Europeans—de¬ 
fending the pimtion with a sagacity and 
valour that liud the effect of arresting the 
progress of rebellion for a considerable 
time, and ultimately forcing the mutineers 
to abandon their designs m that quarter* 
For more than, eighteen months, Mr. Boyle 
had vainly sought compensation for the 
damage dune to his property by the enemy: 
the only notice taken of his representations 
being a very cold m& formal letter of thanks* 
At last, when that "hopfe deferred which 
make th the heart rick"' had almost van¬ 
ished, the government suddenly informed 
* Sea anle< pp- 104—107* 
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1 him that a jaghire of .£1,000 a-year had 
been settled on him for life, and ,£500 
a-ycar upon his heirs for ever. The gift, 
carved out of the forfeited estate of KoOr 
Sing, was estimated to bn worth £20,000; 
and the announcement; of the priiicsdv and 
weH-nicrited reward was received with er*- 
trane pleasure throughout India, as a token 
that Eafropemis there would ultimately he 
as generously rewarded for their heroism 
and sacrifices, as the native defenders of ihe 
government had been, or were likely to be* 
A railway employe, named Victor, aho 
received a donation of 1,000 rupees for 
meritorious conduct at Arndt 

On the 14th of February, the financial 
affairs of India were brought under the no¬ 
tice of parliament by Lord Stanley, who, in 
moving for leave to bring in a bill to enable, 
the secretary of atate in council of India 
to raise money in the United Kingdom for 
the service of the government of India, 
gave the following outline of tlie financial 
state of that country during the past two 
years, as compared with that of the two 
years preceding, The noble lord said, that 
the total revenue in the years 1856-57, was 
£38^803,000; theespeuditui^ £33^82,000; 
showing an apparent deficiency of £179,000: 
hut this expenditure included n largo sumhud 
out upon objects which came under the com- 
prdienkve title of public works/' and but 
for whliffi there would have been a consider¬ 
able surplus. The deficiency, which in' the 
year 18‘>3-'54 was M f 100,000. was hi 18“>4* 
'55, £1,700.000 , in 1855- J 5fi, £1,000,000; 
and in 1856- ? 57, ns before stated, only 
£179,000: shotting that, at the time of the 
outbreak of the mutiny, the equilibrium 
between revenue mid expenditure w;t* 
nearly restored/ The accounts fur 1857-^8 
had not been received; but the estimated 
revenue was £81,544,000, and the expendi¬ 
ture £39,1^1( 00; showing im Estimated 
deficiency of £71100,000, besides the extra 
expense for troops and stoves, amounting to 
41.,5QO,Q0O : so that the total deficiency m 
the year 1857- J 58, iu round number*, 
amounted to £9,000,000. The estimate fur 
1858-'69 was—revenue, £33,016,000? aud 
expenditure, £45,629,000 ; showing an esti- 
mkied deficiency of .^12,000,000: tu which, 
if the deficiency of 1857-*u8 be added; the 
total deficiency of these two jreats since the 
mutiny, was £21,600,000, "in which no 
account whs taken of the compensation kr 
the loss of private properly. Lord Stanley 
thau noticed the itemsuf the Indian revenue, 
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fom fifths of which was derived from two 
sources— namely, the land revenue (includ¬ 
ing the saver and abkarce taxes) and the 
opium monopoly, neither of which admitted 
of augmentation. The former grow <m)y 
with the growth of the territory; a ad the 
hater was, upon principle, open to objection. 
The material progress of India, therefore, 
did not, ns in other countries, produce a 
comapoudmg jreanlt upon the public reve¬ 
nue ; while there was more difficulty in im¬ 
posing new taxes in India than elsewhere. 
There was not the same means of ascertain¬ 
ing what the public feeling was, nor the 
same opportunities of receding from au un¬ 
popular impost There was only one re¬ 
source—that of dimimshmg the outlay ; mid 
he thought he might safely assume, that the 
deficiency of .££1,600,000 was more than 
due to an expenditure for extraordinary 
service*. The military expenditure for 
185(b*5F, the year before the mutiny, was 
£11,546 000. In 1S57- J 53, the first 3 'ear of 
the mutiny, it amounted to £18,212,000; 
and in 1858^59 it reached £22,598,000: 
m that there w:us s in these two years, an ex- 
i cm of nearly £18,000,000 in military ex¬ 
penses alone. Besides tins, the iuss i f 
revenue by non-collection and plunder, iv.v: 
estinmted at £5,650,000: thc*e two causes 
alone made up a mnx of £28,620,000, aval 
exceeded the amount of the apparent defi¬ 
ciency* He looked forward likewise, he 
observed, to a considerable reduction of the 
cnil expenditure by a more extensive em- 
| ploy it. cut of 1111 cove nan ted servants. The 
salaries of tiie covenanted servants were 
l undoubtedly large; but no one, he re¬ 
marked, ought to deal with this question 
without considering the extreme difficulty 
of getting fit men to fill that service. Lord 
Stanley set forth various grounds which led 
him to form hopes that the financial condi¬ 
tion of India would improve by the dimi¬ 
nution of expenditure, as w ell as by nti im¬ 
pulse given to the revenue. The military 
ascendancy of England, he observed, hud 
1 been completely established; changes of 
policy bad been introduced ; our power had 
heen concentrated; and a large portion of 
oar territories had been so recently ac¬ 
quired, that time had not been afforded for 
the development of their resources. He 
then proceeded to another branch of the 
subject—namely, -the present rdate of 
the Indian debt, the amount of which was 
£74,500,000; of which the home debt vi a 
£13,009,000., and that raised in India 
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£59.500,000. However great this debt 
might appear, yet, relatively to the am mint 
of the revenue up to the year 1856 *57, it 
had not increased—not; ascending two years’ 
re venue. He dwelt upon the enlargement ; 
of the commerce of India, which foul 
doubled in the last twenty year*; upon the 
extension of public works and railways, and 
upon the returns already yielded by some , 
public works. He then adverted to the j 
subject of the tenures of land m India, with , 
special reference to the colormation of the j 
country by European*, and pfonted out the \ 
difficulty and danger of meddling with the - 
different modes of laud settlement. One j 
class of lauds the state had the power to 
deal with unshackled—namely, unoccupied 
and unclaimed lauds; and it was quite pos¬ 
sible, he thought, to open these lands to 
Europeans. Upon this part of the mbject 
be adverted to the eutten inquiries, respect- j 
mg which, he remarked, an error prevailed. I 
The main object of these inquiries was not i 
to improve the revenue or to destroy titles, 
but to confirm them; to give tq landholder* 
what in this country was termed a parlia¬ 
mentary title. lu concliHion, he asked the 
house ro authorise a lean to the govern¬ 
ment of India of £7,000,000, expressing at 
the siune time lus hopes, that although the ; 
deficiency might couliuixe, it would not be 
necessary to seek any future loan for India 
in this country. The noble lord cooel uddd by- 
moving, that lhe house should 1 eaolVe itself i 
into a committee to consider the subject on 1 
the following Friday; on which day tho 
motion w as diseuasefi; and, ulti ma l ciy, a 1 c- 
sohitfon on which to found the proposed 
bill was agreed to. Vpqu the second read¬ 
ing on Mm day, the 7 th of March, ' Sir 
G, C. Lewis protested against the borne 
exchequer being, under any eircumstimees, 
made answerable for the debts of India; j 
and Mr, Bright declared his belief, that no 
permanent improvement could be expected 
in Indian finance, until the whole system of 
government in that country was remodelled 
and reformed. The present plans, he con¬ 
tended, comprised only some temporary 
relief to the local, at the expense of the 
imperial, revenue, Ho change of any real 
importauce had yet been accomplished, in 
consequence of the formal assumption of 
sovereignty in India by the Queen ; nor 
was any real reform to be looked for ao long 
as the ministry- continued, ns at present, 
surrounded by a qoimed consisting of men 
who had grown up under the old system of 
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unt\er date of December 9th, 1858, w m as 
I follows:— 

rt My Lord,—Your lordsmp’s despatches, 
l No. 26|i to the secret committee of the East 
India Company, dated the 17 th of June, 
and No. 17a, of the 4th of July,* to the., 
Court of Directors (In the foreign depart¬ 
ment), having been considered by her ma- 
jealyha government, I now proceed to offer 
men remarks upon them as they appear 
to demand.. 

t: r^ e f irs t 0 p these despatches is a reply 
to the letter of the secret committee of the 
19th of April, commenting upon the pro¬ 
clamation issued on the 3rd of March to the 
talookdm and other landholders of Onde, 
after the reoccupation of Lucknow by Bri- 
I tish troops; the second is in reply to the 
letter of the Court of Directors of the 18th 
i of May, covering a resolution of confidence 
I in your lordship, parsed by the court on the 
1 10th of that month. In both of these ties- 
| patches you explain and vindicate the 
| course of policy which you adopted in issu¬ 
ing the above-mentioned proclamation to 
the landholders of Oude. 

t4 1 do not propose to follow, paragraph 
by paragraph, the elaborate arguments con- j 
tained in these letters. They have been 
eon s t i lore d v ith the at ton 1 1 o n w k i c h wn s d ue 
| to the high character and the distinguished 
position of your lordship; and I observe 
with satisfaction that the policy indicated 
in the document adverted to, as regards the 
claims of he talvokdars and other proprie¬ 
tors in Oude. has not in practice been 
ariopted by you, and is declared, on your 
own authority, never ..to have been intended 
to have been carried into effect* However 
i«4iscibiiMt« and unsparing may have been 
the sentence of confiscation which your 
proclamation pronounced, that sentence has 
not been put in force; and the issuing of it 
would appear to have been merely a menace, 
designed to strike awe into the minds of 
those still arrayed in arras against the Bri¬ 
tish government, 

lt Though anxious to support your autho 
rity, and to regard in the most favourable 
point of view any explanation of your pub- 
be conduct which you might have to offer, 
her majesty's government cannot alter their 
previously expressed opinion with regard to 
(he policy which, in this instance, you have 
pursued. They cannot think it wise for a 1 

* See ante, p. < 103 . 
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government, either in Aria or in Europe, to 
utter threats on which it is not menu! to 
act: and they apprehend that the tendency 
of such threats, whe t ad ii rested to insur¬ 
gents in arms, is to drive into desperate and 
hopeless resistance some,-at least, of those t 
who might be induced to submit by an in¬ 
vitation couched in mom lenient terms. 
They are, however, glad to receive, and 
ready implicitly to accept, your assertion 
that the practical effect produced upon the 
minds of the people has been but small. ; 
They J cam with satisfaction, that flic per¬ 
sonal explanations, to which you refer ns 
having been given by your desire through 
the officers of your government, have dts* 1 
pel led the alarm which its contents were i 
likely to excite. And the whole tenor of 
jour lordship's administration in India, and 
the moderation of language and of action 
which you hare known how to preserve in \ 
circumstances of uuusual difficulty and 
universal excitement, confirm, if confirma¬ 
tion were needed, the assurance which you 
have given of your intention to deal iu a 
spirit of mercy and justice with those whose 
rights appeared to be imperilled by the lan¬ 
guage of your official decimation. 

u While her majesty's government adhere 
it> the opinion expressed by tliem respecting 
that decimation, it seems to them needless 
further to comment on a document which 
has been practically cancelled by yourself; 
and whilst regretting what they cannot but 
consider as a mistaken act on your part, 
they desire publicly to express their full 
approval of your general policy, and their J 
confident hope that the measures taken by I 
you for the suppression of insurrection in ' 
in din, will at no distant period lead to the 
entire pacification of that country, 

1 have, fee., 

(Signed) f * Stanley/' 

On the same evening, in the House of j 
Commons, Lord John Russell said, that as 
it appeared from all the accounts received 
from India, that the pacification of Oude 
had been effected, and that, generally speak¬ 
ing, the revolt had been put down through¬ 
out India; he wished to know if tt was in¬ 
tended to propose to that house to give a 
vote of thanks to the governor general of 
India, to the distinguished general in com¬ 
mand of the troops, and to the other officers, 
civil and military, who had assisted iu the 
great and glorious event of the pad heat ion 
of India. His lordship then deprecated the 
mode in which the government had acted 
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in reference to the governor-general, ami 
mid it was with pain and astonishment lie 
bad road the despatch of the 9th of Decem¬ 
ber, which appeared* by its cold and sneer¬ 
ing tone, to convey a distrust which her 
majesty's ministers did not think fit, for 
some reason or other, openly to express. 
That despatch had consequently suggested 
n doubt whether it was the intention of the 
government to do justice to Lord Canning 
for his high services in the suppression of 
the mutiny. He hoped he was mistaken m 
the conclusion he had arrived at, and that, 
on the contrary, it was the intention of the 
government to propose a vote of thanks to 
the governor-general, to Lord Clyde, and to 
the other officers who had distinguished 
themselves. With respect to Lord Clyde, 
he said no man could entertain the least 
doubt that nny difficulty would bo felt; for 
no man, in a military "position, bad acted 
with greater vigour, decision, and judgment; 
mid he trusted the gallant general might 
return, and long wear, in this country, the 
laurels he had gained in Hindustan,—Mr. 
Kiiinaird said, that as the dreadful events 
of the mutiny were over, there was a gene- 
rid expectation abroad, that (tome distin¬ 
guished mark of merit would he given to 
Sir John Lawrence. The late* government 
of India had actually made a provision for 
sustaining any honour that might be con¬ 
ferred upon him, by voting Inin r pension; 
and he considered there would be a general 
feeling of disappointment if the man who 
was considered the saviour of India had not 
some mark of favour from the crown he¬ 
ist owed upon him. 

Lord Stanley, in reply to the last speaker, 
assured the house that the government 
folly recognised the great services rendered 
by Sir John Lawrence; hut he could not 
admit that no recognition of those services 
had taken place. Sir John Laurence had 

* Thu question of honorary distinction for wri- 
torioufl lenrtey'in the field, had become, a subject of 
frequent eons i deration in the highest quarters; end, 
as the year 1859 progressed, the Zmdcn Gazette 
was redolent of notices of ronl favours personally 
bestowed upon surviving heroes of the Indian war. 
Among tbe bvave recipients of that much-covclcd 
badge of the order of valour, the Victoria Cross, tb* 
sort of the lamented Ifarr Jock now held conspicuous 
rank. THU young officer, in August, 1857, was a 
lieutenant in the 20l;h regimen*., in lire Company J s 
service, being also sidc-de-camp to his father. He 
had now, within two years, attained tbs mnk tvf 
lieutenant-colonel; and on the 9ti> of June, 1859, 
the official hsf of officers and others, upon whom her 
rnaje ty, on the preceding day. bad pa finally con. 


beeu promoted from the rank of commis¬ 
sioner to that of lieutenant-govemor—hud 
received the thanks of the bouse, a baro¬ 
netcy, the Grand Cross of the Bath, a ape** 
cud pen-don of £2,000 a-yeur, in addition 
to the pension to which he was entitled by 
right ns a retired member of the civil ser¬ 
vice; and, moreover, held for life, if he so 
pleased, a scat in the ccnmeii for India* He 
hoped that Sir John Lawrence^ career 
might not yet be considered as closed, and 
that some future government might, if that 
distinguished individual did not return to 
Knglaml, stiU avail themselves of his ser¬ 
vices in India. With respect to the ques¬ 
tion of the noble lord, he might state, that 
it was the intention of the government to 
propose to that house a vote of thanks to 
these who. whether in a civil or military 
capacity, had taken a prominent part in the 
pacification of India, In that vote both 
the governor-general of India and Lord 
Clyde would be included.* He considered 
it inconvenient at that time to reopen the 
discussion oa Lord Canning's proclamation, 
the issue of which had already been fully 
debated. At the proper time he should bft 
ready to vindicate the course taken by gov¬ 
ernment; and if ever the debate should be 
resumed, he believed it would be attended 
with the same result.f 
Lord Palmerston anlmadverted upon the 
language of the secretary of state for India, 
in replying to the obsemitions of Lord John 
Russel). He said his noble friend did not 
revert to the debates of the last year, and 
did not advert to the policy of the govern¬ 
ment in India; hut he did make some 
pointed observations on that which strode 
with pain every matt who read the docu¬ 
ment alluded to. His noble friend, the 
member for London, had observed on the 
taste and the feeling—to rqr no more—of 
that despatch which the noble lord, the 

form! the distinction of the Victoria Cro^s, contained 
die follo wing paragraph =— 11 To Lieutenant-colonel 
Sir Henry Marsh am Hnvdoek, Baronet, lute lieu- 
tenant IJJth foot (now iSlh foot), for leading on the 
G4th regiment to the capture of the last reserved 
gun,a24*pouuder, at C&wnjjoor, 18th August, 1857/' 
(See ante, p< 28). A mark of royal favour was 
aha Ipttred upon Mr* T, H, Kavaiiagh* assist- 
nnVcotembidoaer of Gude; who was preiemcd to 
her majesty at a £evSe on the 25th of June; and, on 
the Sin of July, the Gtizetiei announced, that the 
proud distinction of the Victors Cross had also 
been conferred upon him, for services rendered in 
connexion with tW relief of Lucknmv, She his nar¬ 
rative of advert turc in Nov., 1857 (pp- W—86). 
f Vvh ante, pp, 481, 482, 
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secretary for India* had thought it, cousis- 
i teat with bin duty to send to Lord Cftitniag ■ 
and the noljle lord must not be allowed to 
j escape from those remarks by emlervountig 
1 to revert to the discussion© of last year. 
IIe (Lord Fa 1 merston} deep ] y regretteci that 
the noble lord should have thought it be¬ 
fitting his position, as a minister of the 
crown* to write a an Bering, taunting, ironi¬ 
cal despatch to Lord Canning* in answer to 
explanations which every man might read 
with admiration. He would now say no- 
thing as to the concealment of those expla- 
1 nations for many months* during which* 
they lay in the office of the noble lord.* 
i At last they came out; and no man who 
read them could avoid entertummg sen-- 
, timents very different from those expressed 
. in tLe despatch of Lord Stanley. 

Iu reply to a subsequent question—whe^ 
l thcr the despatch of the 9th of December \ 
hud been submitted to the Indian council 
for consideration before its transmission to 
Lord Canning ?—Lord Stanley sakl the des¬ 
patch had been communicated to the coun¬ 
cil lor their information, but it had been 
aen't, like the previous correspondence* by 
the secret committee, The subject was 
again* mooted in the House of Commons 
i on the 22nd of March, when Lord Stanley 
distinctly stated* that the despatch in quea- 


' Lion was sent out upon the responsibility of 
the secretary of state - (himself) alone. It 
was shown lo the members of the council , 
before it was scat but/but it was not sub¬ 
mitted to them for chnsideratlpii* nor did j 
the express any opinion upon it* or protest 
against it* 

The matter did not end here; as* on the 1 
25th of the mouth* Mr, Salisbury, the 
member for Chester* returned to the charge* 
and after asking some questions as to the 
precise date of the arrival of Lord Can¬ 
ning’s despatch of the 17th of June* 1858, 
and for any memorandums of the council 
on the despatch of the 9th of December— 
said* he Was influenced by ro party or per¬ 
sonal motive in putting such questions. 
He had entertained a decided objection to 
the Oudts proclamation, and was also hostile 
to what was called the Cardwell resolution 
of last year|J but he bad been greatly 
pained at the terms in which the noble 
lord’s despatch to Lord Ginning was 
couched. He would not &ay that despatch 
was insolent but it was certainly a most i 
injudicious document to be addressed by the I 
minister of the crown in this country, in a 
noble in im filling the high and distinguished 
and difficult position which Lord Canning 
occupied iu India. He had been credibly in¬ 
formed that the despatch of Lord Canning* 


* A* a specimen of the somnolent influences of 
, the Indian secretariat, under the control of Lord 
Stanley, the following <3 da patch from Lord Canning 
to the Court of Directors—in which he vindicated hi* 
council in India from itome comments uufavourable 
to it, which hud been modern this oouatry—may' be 
adduced^ Tta despatch, it will be observed, bears 
d;ue July Oih r 18,38 1 but it vas not until Saturday, 
March 19th, 1859, that it was allowed to disturb 
the repose of the home government of India, by 
publicity, Such a document, upon moii a subject., 
ought not to have been suppressed u one charily for 
a day, much Im for seven months• But it may 
be cb served, thatms * rule, all matters of explanation 
from India were subjected to a like system of pro¬ 
ems, tmation, and that, by accident nr design, few 
documenu of the kind were published in this eountrv 
until public interest in the subject of them haS 
1 nearly subsided, 

“ 7b lion, t-fw Curt of J hr odors of the Lost 
In dm Company, 

“ Hong Department, Allahabad* July Oth, 1 b$H. 

Hon. Sire,--Xt has caused oaf? much regref and 
pani to observe, that upon more than one occasion 
during the recent discussions in parliament upon 
Indian affaire, it bad been alleged that the governor- 
general has not received from the members of the 
council of India, that decided and effective support 
which, in the ibniojlues by which the government 
of the country has been surrounded, he might liavt 
expected to receive* 


41 2* This Has been expressed in different terror. ; 
but, however eiqireasedi it is so contrary to fact, ami 
So unjust to those with whom, na colleagues* J have 
bad the pleasure find advantage to act, that I trust 
J may bu allowed to place on record tuy distinct 
denial of the allegation, 

“3. A general charge can bo met only by a 
era! denial; und were th# charge directed against 
myself, I should not have troubled your honourable 
court with any notice of it. But it is direcud 
against others whom T best can vindicate 3 and 
therefore I desire to say* that the support which 1 
received from my honourable colleagues, all and 
each, from the first beginning of the mutinies up to 
the time vhen I left Calcutta and become separated 
from the council, was constant and zaalou^ ami that 
it v. m uniformly given with that frankness and inde¬ 
pendence of judgment, without which co-operaticm 
in council is worthless, 

' 4 * 1 itnt the more anxious to any this, because, 
since I left Calcutta, two most valuable ^rvantti 
of your honourable court—mv respected friends 
Major-genera] Low and .Mr* l>orin— imve retired 
from the council of India, and returned to Eng¬ 
land. 

" 5 . Their final reparation from the government of 
India, makes it especially incumbent upon the bend 
of that government to be careful that no injustice 
which it is in hi* power to a t 14 shall b© done to 
their past honourable service.—I Lave, &c. 

*' Oakkino/ 

J. Sec anh^ p. 482* 
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j- See Ofife, p. 044. 
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dafed the 17th of June, was received in 
this country before parliament was pro- 
! rootled last session. He had also been ere- 
| dibly informed thaMhe despatch of the 9th 
! of December had been submitted to the 
Indian council, and that, although no posi¬ 
tive declaration might have been made to 
the noble lord against the terms of that 
despatch, the council had put a minute nr 
memorandum tipon their books, declaring 
that, in their opinion, that despatch ought 
not to be sent out bo the go rent©•‘-general 
of India. 

♦ Lord Stanley, after making some obser¬ 
vations ns to the divisions and foliation a of 
the council for India, said, that Lord Can- 
nhig'S despatch of the 1 7th of June was 
received m London on the 2nd of August, 
but it did not read* bis hands until the 3rd 
or 4th of August* at which time the ses~ 

! siou had closed, and it was not in hk 
power to lay the document before parlia¬ 
ment* With regard to any memorandum 
or minute of council on the despatch of the 
9th of December, asked for by the honour¬ 
able member, the only paper that answered 
in the slightest degree to the description of 
those referred to by him, was a minute of 
the political committee, to whom the draught 
despatch was in the first instance referred* 
It was suggested, however, that as all the 
other correspondence ou the subject hail 
taken [dace through the secret department, 
it was desirable that the same course should 
still be pursued; and upon that suggestion 
lie had acted. Ho sent the despatch 
through toe secret department, and it never 
\ras brought by him before the council, 
lie had stated on Monday evening, in reply 
to a question which was put to him without 
notice, that no protest had been made 
against ihe despatch. That was strictly 
' and literally the case* No protest in any 
form had been recorded again*4 it; and if 
he had had. an opportunity of considering 
I his answer he would have said, that from 
the form in which the despatch went out, 

1 the opinion of ihe council was not taken 
upon it, and that, therefore, no opportunity 
for any protest was afforded* He had 
stated, in reply to the question to which he 
referred, that the despatch was sent out 
tli rough the secret department* and upon 
the responsibility of the secretary of state 
| alone ; and, as be had. already observed, the 
only paper which answered the description of 

* pm vliainent was prorogued by comnn&Bfon or, 
i Moudayi the 2nd uf August, I8£8, 


the honourable gentleman, was an ' s truct 
from the minutes of the political com¬ 
mittee, stating that the draught of the des¬ 
patch was read and approved without any 
further eXphumtioB* With regard to the" 
despatch itself, which was the subject of 
these questions, he thought the house would 
not expect him to enter upon a defence of 
so important a document on the present 
occasion* H would, however, take hat 
opportunity of stating, most plainly and 
distinctly, that nothing was further from his 
mind, either at the moment of writing that 
document—for he was responsible for it— 
or at any other time, than to take any step 
which would give personal offence to, or ' 
wound the feelings of^ Lord Canning, If it 
were considered that such" was the effect of 
the document in question, he could only say 
that he regretted it, and did not intend it. 
At the same time, the expression of opinion 
contained iu that despatch was deliberately 
formed, and as deliberately asserted; and lie 
thought, that upon such a matter—a ques¬ 
tion of policy—it was tie duty uf the gov¬ 
ernment, holding i he Ojriniom they enter¬ 
tained upon the subject, to take care that | 
their views were fully and unequivocally , 
conveyed to fjord Canning, as a public ; 
officer, for whose conduct fie majesty's ! 
servants were responsible to the country. 

The subject of Indian finance was again 
brought before parliament ora the 25th of 
March, when Lord Derby* in reply to some 
observations of the Earl of Elleuborough, 
said, he regretted that the Indian finance* 
were not so prosperous as could he wished, 
and was sorry to inform the house that it 
would be necessary, forthwith, to ask parlia¬ 
ment for power to raise a further sum for 
Indian purposes. His lordship then pro¬ 
ceeded to explain the correspondence which 
had taken place between the governor- 
general and her majesty's governrn t on 
the subject of these financial difficulties; 
and observed, that a deficit of £11,500,000, 
in round numbers, had to be provided for* 
Deducting £1,000,000 that would shortly 
be forwarded to India, there would remain 
*£10,500,000, which would he further re- j 
dueed bv another million from a reserve 
fond of* £18,000,000. This would leave 
£9,500,000, which the governor-gc" trai j 
proposed to reduce to £8,000,000, by un- , 
posing a slight tax on imports, stamps* anti 
he rue-grown tobacco* These&ighfc mdiinns 
were to be paid off by a lean in In din 
of £5,000,000, and the governor-general 
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time, aud passed. Upon its arrival in the 
Lords, Lord Derby, ou the 7th of April, 
stated that the house mmt look upon the 
sum to be raised by it as a grant on account; 
which it was necessary to obtain before the 
dissolution of parliament; but that a fur¬ 
ther sum of its,000,000 would he require 1 
The bill passed the House of Lords, and 
received the royal assent on Friday, the 
Bi b of April, 1859- 

A supplement to the London Ga^etk t of 
Tuesday, April 12tb, contained tlie follow¬ 
ing notification of n day of thanksgiving 
for the success of the British army in 
India 

“At the court at Buckingham Palace, 
the l&th day of April, 1859, present, the 
Orta's mmt excellent majesty in council* 

“ It is this day ordered by her majesty in 
emitted, that h*js grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury do prepare a form of prayer 
and thank giving to Almighty God, tor the 
constant and signal success obtained by the 
troops of her majesty, and by the whole of 
the forces serving in India* where fry the 
lute sanguinary mutiny and rebellion which 
had broken out in that country hath been 
effectually suppressed, and the blessings of 
tmr qmitity, order, and peace are restored 
to her majesty's subjects in the East; and 
it in ordered that such form of prayer and 
thanksgiving he used in all churches and 
chapels in England and Wales, and in the 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, upon Sun¬ 
day, the i*t day of May next. 

“Aud it Is hereby further ordered, that 
her majesty's printer do forthwith print a 
competent number of copies of the said 
form of prayer and thanksgiving, in order 
that the same may be forthwith so tit round 
nr.d read in the several churches and chapels 
in England and Wales, audio the town of 
B er w i ck- u pon-T we e d. 

“ L<. .Bath vast/* 

A similar order was also made extending 
to Scotland. 

At length, the period am veil when it 
was felt uo Irngor necessary to delay an 
expression of the notion's gratitude, through 
parliament, to the great men by whose 
wisdom, energy, and valour, India had been 
preserved to the British crown,; and, in 
accordance with a notice previously given, 
the Earl of Derby, ou Thursday, April 14th, 
mavod, in the House of Lords, that a vote 
of thanks should be given to the governor- 
general of India, the commander-in-chief, 
and the oilier officers, civil anti militarv 
650 


and to the non-com missioned officers and 
soldiers, both Europe,i and native, of the 
Indian army ■ and seldom had there been 
presented to the notice of pm 1 !lament a finer 
theme for an orator capable of rising to the 
spirit of a peat occasion* His lordship 
^aid, he rejoiced to inform the house that 
the rebellion was completely crushed; and 
that the time had now come to thank those 
who, under Providence, bad contributed to 
the gratifying result; and said, the first 
person to whom he would propose a vote of 
thanks was the governor-general. Lord 
Canning. The noble lord then proceeded 
to address their lordships as follows 

“In order to appreciate the services which 
have been rendered by her majesty's vice¬ 
roy, the governor-general, Viscount Can¬ 
ning, it is only right that your lordships 
should bear in iniud what Wiwe the circum¬ 
stances under which that noble lord asa timed 
his present onerous and arduous task. Im¬ 
mediately upon that noble lord's arrival in 
India, disaffection began to manifest itself 
in that country. A spirit was breaking out 
which had for a considerable time been 
smouldering, aud perhaps overlooked and 
neglected ; mid just at the period when the 
noble lord undertook the duties of his ardu¬ 
ous office, he wag encountered by a sudden 
explosion- That outbreak occurred at a 
time when be was necessarily unacquainted 
with many of the circumstances of the 
country which be was about to govern, 
That explosion took him by surprise, and 
he was obliged to seek for counsel from 
those who had had the greatest experience 
in India, It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Lord Canning, on bis first arrival, did 
not fully appreciate the magnitude of the 
danger by which he wan surrounded; but 
from the time—and it was not long- when 
he became alive to the perils with which 
our empire in India was threatened, he 
applied, in grappling with the difficulties 
which hs foresaw ? and the dangers which he 
encountered., all the powers of a powerful 
mind, and all the faculties of an active and 
energetic disposition. lie applied himself 
sedulously, diligently, and earnestly to the 
encountering of the great dangers by which 
he found himself surrounded. It js true 
that the noble viscount, from first to last, has 
pursued SHgRciously # steadi]y, and resolutely, 
a consistent course—that he ha.s never per¬ 
mitted his mind to he thrown off its balance 
by ^presentations of exaggerated fears 
on Ihc one hand, or by extravagant and 
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of the honours wliicii hi a sovereign and par¬ 
liament were prepared to bestow upon him. 
The other still snttiwsj Mid I rejoice to 
wuhd couin iw none vy *.»-•, tliiuk that Sir John Lavrak*, who has 

dwtrv. bv constant MhUuity, and by a j arrived in this -country within the course of 
most, patient attention to nil the details of 1 the last few days, will have returned m 

. . * * 11 I t ! ■ I il 1 4 . . ml. 1 1 Ai \ ll fl/Slfcl St 1 "I 1 1 in flit 


pfttsiooat© resentm eat on the other- lie baa 
CH-*efuliy and steadily watched the course 
of events, He hsu* left untried nothing 
which could be done by indefatigable iu- . 


htHkincsK/^ud all the roehns fcy which this 
great revolt to !ght \n encountered - lie has 
been constant in his communications, and? 

I say it emphatically* most friendJy in his 
intercourse with the comm an dor-in-chief ol 
feer majesty's forces has bad the hap¬ 
piness and the credit of solving the dtfficalt 
problem which had been Icti to him to 
solve; he has brought tha characteristic 
spirit of an English gentle man to the saga¬ 
city of a statesman- ‘I think that your 
lordship* will agree that the period 

having arrived at which the noble viscount 
has successfully accomplished this great un* 
dertakiug, your lordships and the other 
hsmU if parliament ought not to grudge him 
the tribute of praise fend thanks involved m 
the motion which I om now submitting; 
and ymt lord-hips wi*i doubtless concur 
with me, tteit her majesty could not have 
chosen a more grateful or more fitting op* 
port unity than the time at which the vWO 
houses oi parliament are thus testifying their 
gratitude for \m distinguished services, y or 
manttbrtmg her own seme of those services 
bv conferring upon the noble viscount the 
dismtv of a British earl/* 

Lord Derby then eulogised the services 
of Lord Elphtmtone, the governor of Bom¬ 
bay as only second to those of Lord Can¬ 
ning; and then referred to the eminent 
services tn Sir John Lawrence and his dis¬ 
tinguished brother, in the following terms:— 
,f I hope that noble lords -connected with 
the military service will not consider that 


time personally to know the apprecinii m of 
his services entertained fey the country and 
by parliament; that ho will be enabled, as 
u member of the Inchon council, to give the 
benefit of his experience and advice in the 
management of important and arduous 
duties j and that fee will see botr heartily 
parliament appreciates that devoted atten¬ 
tion to the public business which Jie ever 
displayed,ond that firm courage and daunt¬ 
less resolution with which, with the very 
insufficient means at hfe disposal, he met 
and sternly put down every appearance of 
disturbance in a district but newly acquired' 
to the British empire—how by the very 
terror niul awe inspired by his uame, and 
by the respect due to his character, he not 
mi\y altogether suppressed every symptom 
of revolt in that wild and newly-acquired 
district, but made lvte word law throughout 
that comitrv, and made that country 
another England, pairing forth its supplier 
and reinforcements for the purple of quell¬ 
ing the dangerous mutiny now happily 
.extinguished/ 7 

His lords hip then proceeded to recount 
the claims of Messrs. Freiv and Mont* 
gameiy, and of Sir Richard Hamilton, to 
the thanks of the country, for their abin ad- 
ministration of extensive provinces (Semite, 
Dude, and Central India), and for the con¬ 
ciliatory policy pursued by them, which 
had led to the most gratifying remits, and 
for which her majesty had evinced her ap¬ 
preciation bv conferring on the iwo iivst- 


v«g* &« 




mm r o , - 

tiou of their claims to tie pttblic thankaret 
pnrli ament, if, -following the order o( the 
resolutions which Jarre been placed upon 
your lordships’ table, I first refer to those 
civil tans who have distinguished themselves 
bv their services during the period of this 
revolt. The first name to which 1 have to 


then said — 1 “ In. turning from the cml to 
the military brunch of the. service, and m 
asking vour lordships to give the thanks ft 
the house to those gallant officers whose 
names are contained in tire resolutions upon 
the table, 1 am swam—aud 1 rejoice that u 
i« so—that I shall not lmve to call your 


revolt The first name to wnicn i nave io is an —hull . t ■ r 

oli vour attention is one than which none lordships 1 utteTVUon to 
i„ natter known or more highly honoured in . such deep and thrilling interest, au„ oi 
India Two illustrious brothers have borne painful excitement, as those which ««w • * 

that name with the highest credit, and with ; mom orated on the last OIWMig* ■ 

S noblest distinction. One of them, no- votc ot thanks was F^l ^dSiS thtflart 
happilv, is no more. He has I alien m the Tf e have had, tl.ank Go.ffi * 8 „ cll 
active "sew ice of his country-fallen, imfor-| Tear, or year art Mf * *«££ ^ J() 

tuuutely, too early to receive an intimation' horrors as the massacre c ^ * 
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such atrocities m those that were committed 
before the siege of Delhi. We have not 
had to watch with that painful anxiety with 
which, day by clay, daring the progress of 
that; memorable siege, we waited to see 
whether it was possible that success could 
crown efforts made with means so (Mspro¬ 
portion ate to the opposition which they had 
to encounter* Nor have I to relate to your 
lordships the painful interest with which we 
received, mail by mail* th* accounts of that 
marvellous advance of the lamented Have¬ 
lock* We have not had to speculate ii> 
agonising suspense pverihe probable fate of 
the garrison of Lucknow, or to thrill with 
flatisfhctiim at their first and temporary 
relief—to have our hopes again dashed by 
the news that the garrison was still be¬ 
leaguered } and, at length, to Imve them 
crowned with satisfaction by the announce¬ 
ment of the final and complete relief of 
that heroic garrison. From objects of such 
thrilling interest—from events occasioning 
such deep anxiety, the statement which I 
have now to make to your lordships will be 
altogether free, It will relate, indeed, to 
occurrences with regard to which the public 
expectation has been aroused : but that ex- 
pec tat ion enti scarcely be Raid to have taken 
the form of anxiety; for since the earlier 
days of the period to winch I am about to 
refer, one unbroken chain of success has 
characterised our arms—success engender¬ 
ing confidence; nod, to such an extent, that 
the slightest check has been regarded rather 
as an unlooked-for disappointment by the 
public, than as That might be anticipated 
from the nature of the struggle in which 
we have been engaged* Happily, also, tlie 
period to which I refer has not been marked 
by that lamentable loss of distinguished 
lives which characterised the early period 
of this revolt* Doubtless, many have fallen 
who have ieft a fearful gap in their own 
families and private circles—many tv ho, if 
they find been spared, might have risen to 
the greatest eminence, and have held the 
highest stations in the public service; but 
of those who have filled a place iu the eve 
of the country, there arc comparatively few 
who have been cut off during the present 
year* Three there are, to whom your lord¬ 
ships will permit me to refer, by whose pre¬ 
mature death the country lias sustained the 
deepest loss. Mention 1m been already 
made in this house—-hut this is ati occasion 
on which that mention may well be repeated 
—of the distinguished services of the late 
052 


lamented Sir William Peel* To a bravery 
which almost verged on rashness to a de¬ 
termination which bordered on the heroic, 
he joined those high qualities of frankness 
of disposition, openness of manner, cordiality 
of feeling, and great private virtue, which 
endeared him to his own friends and those 
who immediately surrounded him, as much 
as his public character entitled him to the 
respect and admiration of his country* Two 
others there were of a somewhat different 
character, in whose premature death India, 
at all events, has sustained a most serious 
loss. I allude to two men, both of them 
models of chiefs of irregular forces, which 
they themselves had formed amt disciplined 
from among tribes and natives who had not 
long before been our enemies, over whom 
by their valour, thcLr rigid discipline, and 
at the same time hy their careful attention 
to their real wants, comforts, desires, and 
even prejudices, they had obtained an 
influence which was all but marvellous and 
which enabled them to lead their troops, so 
formed and disciplined, iufco any danger and 
into any conflict with as much confidence 
as if they had been British soldiers. Quo 
of these men has met a solriieris death ; 
the other, unhappily, has succumbed node? 
labours which were too great even for his 
vast powers; but it will be long before the 
people of India , 1 am sure it will be in rig 
before the Punjab and Sciarie* will lose the 
memory of Hudson's Guides and Jacob's 
Hoj*fte. With these except in ns* the list of 
those heroic men who have fallen in (Le 
service of their country since last year, is 
happily small. I turn with satisfaction to 
the more pleasing task of commemorating 
ami recording the services of those who are 
still to receive the reward of their distin¬ 
guished valour. I need say nothing in this 
house pf the merits of Lord Clyde. His 
former services spoke trumpetjlonguod for 
themselves ;and hi* career in In mu, through¬ 
out, has thoroughly vindicated the high mili¬ 
tary character with which, at a moment's 
notice, be went out to that country at the 
call of his sovereign. Cool and cautious in 
coming to a determination* to such an extent 
that superficial critics*ventured to put upon 
him the charge of slowness—-always eager 
and anxious to spare the lives and labour of 
his men—unsparing, even to recklessness of 
his own energies—wary in forming his plans 
—sagacious in making his combinations—- 
he was determined not to strike before the 
time came lor striking an effectual blow; 
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but, when that time came, the blow was 
struck, and it was with the full force of an 
entire campaign, lie knew when to strike ; 
and those whom he encountered found that 
he knew how to strike." 

The noble lord then proceeded briefly to 
recapitulate the principal events of the cam¬ 
paign; in the course of which he recounted, 
graphically and eulogisticaiiy, the services of 
JLdnr-qjeucra! Mansfield (the chief of the 
sfcaffj*' and of Sir James Out ram, Sir T. H* 
Franks, Sir Archdale 'Wilson, Sir It. Napier, 
Sir E. Lugard, Sir Hope Grant, Brigadier* 
general Walpole, Sir Hugh ltose. Major* 
general Huberts, Miijor*gcncral Whitlock, 
and Sir Jb Michel; and he then called upon 
the bouse for n vote of thanks to the officers 
and men of the Indian army, as also to the 
men of the naval brigade, mid their gallant 
commander, Captain Sothehy, and to such 
seamen amt marines as had rendered mu 
port ant service iu India. In conclusion, 
bis lordship again congratulated the house 
ou the restoration of tranquillity; and do* 
glared Unit, iu Oudq alone, 1,000 forts had 
been captured and destroy -d, and 480 
cannon, and a million stand of arms, had 
been taken. As far as military operations, 
were concerned, he said he considered our 
task in India was accomplished; butafar [ 
more formidable one awaited us, seeing that 
it was now the duty of the British govern* j 
roei.it to subjugate the hearts ami affections,» 
as well as the persona, of the people of India, | 
by restoring to them the blessings of good 
government, by seeking their moral and 
social progress/ by developing the resource* ] 
of the country, bv administering justice j 
fairly and temperately; and, by such means, 
to satisfy the natives that it was not only 
their fate, but their interest, to remain true 
to their allegiance. 

The noble earl concluded an eloquent 
nod impressive speech, by moving the fol- H 
lowing resolution for the adoption of the 
House:— 

*• 1. That ihr thanks of this house be given to the 
Bight Hon. "Viscount Canning, G.GJL, her majesty's 
viceroy and grwrnor-guneral of India; the Bight 
Hon* Lord BlpluniUiw, O.C.B., governor of the 
presidency of Jfombay ; Sir John Laird Muir Law¬ 
rence, Bart., 0>C,R f hue lieu tenant-governor of tho 
Punjab i Sir Robert North Collie Hamilton, Bart,, 
a«ent to the govern or-gen era l in Central India; 
Jit'hvy Hurtle Edward Erere, Esq., commissioner of 
grinds; Bobrrt Montgomery, Esq., late chief com* 
mmionor in Oude; for the ability with which they 
have serially employed the resource* at their dis¬ 
posal for the re-establishment of peace in her majes¬ 
ty? a Indian dominions, —2. that the thanks of this 


bouse be given to General the Eight Hen. Lord 
Clyde, G.C.1L, comm n rider on-chief in India; Lien* 
tenant-general Sir James Odtrsm, HxtU G.CJL; 
Major-general £ir Hugh Ifonry Rose, G.C.B.; Major- 
general 1{« nry 0«e Huberts, M j ^general George 
Cornish W hi dock t Miij or general Sir Arch dale WO- 
s;irt, Bart., K,C.E. Major-general Sir J mies Hop* 
Gnint, K.C.fL f Major-general Sir William Base 
Mansfield, K.C.8.; Afafor-getteriil Sir Thomas I forte 
Franks, K,0 B. t Major-general Sir Edward Lug&rd, 
K-CJ.i Major-general Sir John Michel, K.C.B.; 
Brigadier-getterri Robert Walpole, C.B: Brigadkr- 
gentljal Sir Eobert Napier, K.Ulii for the eminent 
skill, ooumge, and perseverance displayed bv them 
during the military operations by which the into ln- 
sunreot5k>n in India has been effectually ftebip^enised* 
—3. That the thanks of ihis house be given to th& 
other gallant, officers of her majesty^ army and 
navy, and also of her majesty’s Indian forces, for die 
intrepidity. seal, and enuur?inea evinced by them in 
the* arduous opffriitiona of the late Indian campaign.— 
4. Thai tbi« house doth highly approve and acknow¬ 
ledge the valour, self-devotion, and brilliant service* 
of the mm-comiuissiontHi n lb cars and private soldiers, 
both European and natiwho have uken part in 
the suppressionof the recent disturbances in India; 
and that the same be *i quilted u> them by the com¬ 
manders of their sevtWal Corps, who are desired to 
thank them for their gallant behaviour.” 

Lord Granville expressed the satisfaction 
which Lord Derby's full and accurate state- 
incut had afforded him. With similar 
picture he had heard the just and deserved 
compliment to the governor-general of 
India—a Compliment which buried in obli¬ 
vion all the former discussions on Lord 
Canning 1 * cottSuct In the late terrible 
crisis. The conduct of the governor of 
Bombay, Lord Elphinstone, was beyond all 
praise, in the fearlessness with which he 
had assumed the heavy responsibility of de¬ 
nuding hiraaelf of troops, in order to supply 
the more pressing exigencies of other parts 
of India. After high praise of the com¬ 
mander-in-chief and his lieutenants, whose 
names had bt'com^ household words in every 
cottage, he ex pressed his regret that It, was 
impossible, from the precedents qf the 
house* to include, in the present motion, 
the mnu- of those whnm death had removed . 
He of course alluded to such names as 
Havelock. Neill,Teel,and Henry Lawrence. 
He considered that the sanguine views 
which he had ever held as to the suppres¬ 
sion of the rebellion, had been confirmed 
by the statement of Lord Derby as to toe 
tranquillity of India* And if such waa the 
case, it was now our duty to look to the 
social improvement of the country which 
had been reconquered by our effort, rie 
cordially supported the motion of Lon 
Derby.-—The Duke of Cambridge said, that 
though it would bo Smt invidious, where 
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all lmd done bo well, to tring particular 
names prominently forward, he still con¬ 
sidered that the various brigadiers at the 
head of small column?, had deserved well cf 
their country * land could not forbear ox* 
pressing the high sense which lie entertained 
of the services of Brigadiers Jones, Walpole, 
H ora ford, Barker, Showers, Hope, and xminy 
other*. It would be superfluous and pre¬ 
posterous ^ for Him to echo the praises of 
Lord Clyde, whose deeds were known not 
only throughout England, but over the 
whole continent. Never had a campaign, 
carried on by small movable column.^ been 
stably conducted. He expressed a high 
opinion of the abilities of Sir W. Mansfield, 
wnd the detetmiAfttiori of Sir Hugh Bose and 
Sir J, Michel, 'The native troops, as well 
as the Europeans, had nobly done their 
duty j nor could he pass over in silence the 
efficiency ol t he com mi as &ri at. In speaking 
of the very great service^ of Sir John Law¬ 
rence, he would not omit the name of Sir 
Sidney Cotton, of whom he spoke most fa¬ 
vourably. In reducing the number of 

troops in India, he trusted there would he 
no undue haste, but that duo care would be 
taken tor the exigencies of the public seiv 
vicoi^Lorcl Ell en borough protested against 
the clubbing together the name of the gov- 
er liar-general of India with those of lm- 
subordinates, although they might he even 
governors of provinces. As the whole re¬ 
sponsibility was with the govern or* general, if 
be failed, bo he should have his full meed 
of praise if ho succeeded ; and it was his 
opinion that the merits of the governor* 
general should be specified in a distinct 
vote. He found the same objection with 
the military vdtej and thought that a 
distinction should nave been mane between 
Lord Clyde and his lieutenants. His ob¬ 
ject in addressing the house was to call 
attention to the merits of the troops; for 
the generals could not have done what they 
had dune with troops of inferior mettle. In 
the highest terms he praised the qualities 
of tlie British soldiery, aud declared that he 
know of no war io which troops had die* 
phtved &q much perseverance, pertinacity, 
and fortitude, under great suffering arid 
ur« paralleled dime cities,—Lord Gough and 
Lord Albemarle both cordially agreed to the 
motion; aud Lord Derby asked perm Mem 
to insert in the resolution the names of the 
naval brigade and of Captain Sotheby. In 
mpiy to Lord EHenbormigb, he started, 
tL-it at first ho intended to pursue the 
6 o4 


CUftrH'S of giving a distinct veto of thanks to 
Lord Cit lining and to Lord Clyde, but that 
he had bean guided by the precedent of lyst 
j-rar ; and he assured him that lie had no 
intention to deprecate the bravery unci dis¬ 
cipline of the gallant troops who had so 
nobly done their 'ditty. The motion was J 
then agreed to, nem. con. 

In the House of Commons, ou the same I 
evcmilg, a similar motion was brought for- I 
\\kr(b by Lord Stanley, who went over the j 
same ground an the preceding speakers, and 
bore eloquent testimony to the wisdom and 
valour that had justly earned the tribute he 
claimed lor the army of India from the | 
representatives of the }>oople < —Lord Pal¬ 
merston, in seconding the motion, said be 
could add nothing to the glowing as id heart¬ 
felt eukiginm which Lord Stan ley had he- 
sto wea upon the distinguished men—civil, 
military, mi naval—referred to in the pro¬ 
posed vote; but be u-ked permission to join 
in that eutogium, and drew the attention of 
the house especially to the conduct of the 
great number of civilians scattered over 
India, who had been exposed to imminent 
peril, and whose heroic endurance and gah ! 
lant efforts had conferred additional lustre, 
'ipem the records of the country to which 1 
they belonged.—Sir Do Lacy Evans, Lord 
John Hassell, Mr. Vernon Smith, and 
several other member, expressed their 
gratification at the proposed vote; and, 
ultimately, the motion, which embodied 1 
resolutions similar to those oi the upper 
house, Iras agreed to, amidst the cheers , 
of all parties. 

It wa* observed, with respect to tibia 
honourable expression of a nationthanks, 
that it had been the lot of this country to 
be so often engaged in hostilities, that a 
vote of thanks was almost an event of 
periodical occurrence; and ns it generally 
indicated some foe overthrown, or some new 
dependency acquired, it bore n kind of 
analogy to a Homan triumph ■ but, in the 
present case, the event had an importance 
Htt.ici id X o it pecillinr ]y it* own— the I ndiati 
mrdinv ha 1 produced uric of the greatest 
disasters, as its suppression had become one 
of the chief glories, of' our modern history ; 
and now that th© heroic band upon whom 
the fate of an empire had rested, had nobly 
done their work, and made their names ! 
known m symbolic of triumph wherever i 
men of European race were Found, it inner 
have been a tusk more ogwumlile than usu- 
aily falls to parliamentary leaders, to recall 
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to memory their successive achievements, 
and to show how, from the depth of surprise 
and min, a few brave men had raised the 
name of their country to more thiu its 
former height of power and reputation. 
From the first ominous whisperings of dis- 
content and conspiracy, to the flight of the 
last broken horde of rebels across the 
Nepaulese frontier, was a space of lasa than 
two years; yet, in that interval, the mightiest 
empire ever conquered by man, was to all 
appearances lost—and again" won by the 
indomitable spirit of a few English soldiers. 
AVxd it is to be remembered, that much ot 
this glorious achievement—namely, the con¬ 
quest of Delhi, and the relief of Lucknow, 
had been effected, and, short, the whole 
neck of the rebellion had been broken, before 
a single regiment from England hail set foot 
on Indian soil* A few hundred men of the 
Chinese expedition and from tlu? Cape estab¬ 
lishment, were hurriedly dispatched to the 
scat of war: and, for a rime, no other help 
could be given to the handful of men who, 
at a distance of 700 miles from the coast, 
mi with 100,000 fanatics in arms pressing 
arotiud them, were able not only to hold 
their ground, but to wrest fortified places 
from the enemy, and rescue their own be- 
sieged countrymen from their merciless 
and blood-stained hands. 

In looking back to the spring of 1857, 
from the corresponding season of 3859, it 
seemed as if a century iiad passed; so 
great and ao portentous were the events 
that had intervened. At the former pe¬ 
riod, the East India Company possespnd a 
name that had influence in the courts of 
tttotinrchs. The admiration of continental 
Europe was freely given tothe time-honoured 
body under whose auspices an empire had 
been created, and by which thrones had 
been overturned, as tho living impersona¬ 
tion of that union of war and commerce by 
which, during progressive centuries, English 
greatness had been built up. At home, the 
prestige of the Company was considered as 
a talisman to insure the obedience of the 
natives; and the friendship of the chiefs, 
raid tho system of government which the 
Company had established—its machinery of 
residents, and magistrates, and collectors, 
ws supposed to be identified, in the eyes of 
Asiatics, with the existence of the corpora- 
tior. itself: and thousatuls believed that any 
interference on the part of the crown and 
parliament in Indian administration, would 
not only disturb the allegiance of the people, 


but would actually destroy the foundations 
of the government. Tho spring of .1857, 
however, with its terrible eventualities, 
approached; and ere it hud passed away, the 
muttering* of tho storm burnt into a deso¬ 
lating tempest, and wonder and alarm suc¬ 
ceeded to complacent self-grotul&tiou. Peo¬ 
ple could not understand how the horrors 
that flushed suddenly upon them, could have 
been go gendered, and acquired strength, 
without even a suspicion on the part of the 
authorities. They saw that gcr emors, resi¬ 
dents, and generate, and civil and military 
functionaries of all grades, were at fault— 
that not one of them had, even at the eleventh 
hoar, a notion that one of th^ largest armies 
in the world was on the point of a general 
mutiny—that regiments wei-e Corre,spending 
with regiments hundreds of miles off— 
that Mus&ulmaus and Hindoos had laid 
aside their feuds to turn against their com¬ 
mon ruler; and that the most warlike popu¬ 
lations in India were ready to take part 
with the revolted troops. And thus, while 
the mine was being carried under their feet, 
while every servilely obsequious attendant 
knew that those he served wore doomed, 
and that all around only waited for the 
signal to pour out their blood like water 
upon the earth, the victims of thi* great nnd 
fearful conspiracy had not a suspicion that 
anything waa wrong! Such was the con¬ 
sequence of the gulf that existed between 
the Englishman and the native. Tho want 
ot sympathy between the two race* had in¬ 
duced an isolation of the dominant class, 
which now rendered it an easy, because un¬ 
suspecting, prey to the race by which it was 
surrounded. It was not possible to believe, 
that if the intimacy which it is said pre¬ 
vailed in the early days of English rule had 
still been cultivated, that things could 
have gone so for without the European 
community being warned of the impending 
danger. But as, in the New World, the 
antipathy of the Anglo-American to the 
negro has been can led to a decree which 
the contemporaries of Washington ^ould 
not have imagined possible, so the English 
ofiber of some half century since, who 
lived on courteous terms with the native 
gentlemen of his neighbourhood, had been 
unfortunately succeeded by a class whom an 
unchecked and abused instinct of nation¬ 
ality, had influenced to look with immeasur¬ 
able disdain upon all native society. 

But this fault, great and damaging* as it 
undoubtedly was in its consequences, was, 
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nevertheless, nobly atoned for by the cou¬ 
rage, skid, and devotion that wjb shown ia 
meeting the evil it had created. It is not 
again Btsceasary, at the close of this work, to 
dilate on the exploit** of Wilson, Nicholson, 
and Neill ; oa the siege and assault of 
Delhi; the nrnrehei and battles of Have¬ 
lock ; the relief of Lucknow ; the chival¬ 
rous self-denial of Outran*; the brilliant 
campaigns of Grant, Hose, and Franks * and 
those other events of marvellous enterprise 
and undying interest which have already 
been described in these pages, and are now 
fixed m the memory of the world; but it 
maybe observed with propriety, that in the 
conduct of the war of the mu iuics, couse* 
quences of u t smalt moment to England 
were involved* Her enemies had thereby 
again beheld the obstinacy with which Eng¬ 
lishmen can resist and avert danger iu spite 
of overwhelming odds, and the energy with 
which they set to work to repair a defeat: 
and it probably will not soon be forgotten 
by them, that at the crisis of its emergency, 
and while it.; ill-wishers were prophesying 
that England would only be enabled to 
recover her dominion in the East by the 
help of continental arms, and at the cost of 
some of its most valued dependencies—a 
little force of Europeans Lad already 
stunned the capital of the Moguls—had 
avenged on the guilty princes of the 
house of Timur, the slang}iter of our sur¬ 
prised and unprotected people, and had 
struck terror throughout A^ia, from the 
Lower Ganges to the shores of the Caspian. 
To those men w m it owing, that the 
splendour of die British name throughout 
the world bad been rescued from a tempo* 
rary dimness, ntid that the noblest empire 
that conduct and valour over won, was 
definitively secured to the crown of their 
sovereign. 

The numerical strength of the British • 
army in India, was adverted to in the House 
of Common*, by Sir G. C Lewis, on the 
15th of April; and in reply to his inrjairy. 
Genera] Peel {then secretary for war), stated, 
that speaking from memory, the British 
army in India amounted to seventy-three 
regiments of infantry, and twelve of cavalry ; . 

* By an official statement published in April, j 
1H59, the following appeared to bn a list of the I 
total number of officers and men serving in the i 

** military force*’ in India, according to the latest 
trturu*—vis.' in Bengal, her majesty's army, 46,3&8 

jo : her majesty's “Indian forces 11 (Indian artil¬ 
lery), 6,644; aod local corps, 62,692 s making it 


of which aggregate force he w ished to with¬ 
draw m many regiments as possible; but 
that in Lord Clyde’s opinion, seven regiments 
of infantry and one of cavalry were all that 
could be spared** He further stated, that 
with respect to artillery, the Indian govern¬ 
ment were preparing to raise twelve batteries 
of their own, which would render it mme* 
cessary to increase that arm of the service 
by draughts from this country. 

On Tuesday, April 19th, parliament was 
prorogued by commission; and, on the 
following Saturday, a notification in the 
London Gazette announced its dissolution, 
and that her majesty had summoned a new 
parliament, to meet for the dispatch of busi¬ 
ness on Tuesday, ttm 81st day of May then 
following* 

On Sunday, the 1st day of May, pur¬ 
suant to the royal proclamation already 
referred to, a thanksgiving service was per¬ 
formed at the churches and other places of 
worship throughout the country, the day 
having been sot apart, by royal proclama¬ 
tion^ as one of thanksgiving to Almighty 
Gcui. for the success of our arms in India, in 
suppressing the rebellion a ml restoring tran¬ 
quillity. In the metropolis especially, the 
churches were well mtended, and, in most 
places,a serious desire was evinced by the con¬ 
gregations to sympathise with the occasion* 
The following form of prayer a»d thanks¬ 
giving vras prescribed for the occasion:— 

“O Almighty God, who by Thy Provi¬ 
dence ordercst all things, both in Heaven 
and earth; we desire to approach Thee 
this day with the voice of praise and 
thanksgiving. Thou hast graciously heark¬ 
ened to the supplications of Thy people, 
who humbled themselves bulb re Thee, and 
turned to Thee for succour in the hour 
of danger* Thou hast heard our prayer: 
Thou hast maintained our cause: Thou 
hast frustrated the treacherous designs 
which were formed against our sovereign 
and her rule, and threatened British India 
with wasting and destruction- It hath 
pleased Thee ';o scatter our enemies, and to 
give victory to our rrms, and to show that 
there is ( i\o restraint with Thee to save by 
many or by few/ We desire to confess that 

grand total of 104,724, besides 6,704 police. In the 
Punjab, 27,711 men, of whom 24>07§ were herring 
in the Punjab find ihv Delhi territory* nod 3,633 in 
Hind os tan ; and in Madras, 11,726 men of her 
msjosiyV army, and 7 2,964 of this Indian forces: 
making, together, 84,690 me n, 

f See ant t , p* 6o0, 
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it h tlirough Thy mercy that the hearts of 
our countrymen have remained undaunted 
in peril, and patient in suffering: Thou 
hast guided the counsels of our ruler a, and 
strengthened the hands.of our soldiers— 
Thou hast comforted the widows and the 
fatherless and through Thy providence 
their affliction has been relieved. Grant, 
we beseech TbeCj that every renewal oi Thy 
lovingkiuduesa towards our country may 
lead us to unfeigned thankfulness, and dis¬ 
pose us to wait more humbly and obedi¬ 
ently before Thee, 

« And now, O Lord, when through Miy 
goodness tranquillity bias been restored to 
our rich and fruitful territory in the East, 
direct, we pray Thee, the minds of its 
inhabitants to the Author of our strength, 
and source of our power, even to Thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent. Let the light of the ever- 
lasting Gospel disperse the darkness of 
idolatry ind superstition which has encou¬ 
raged their murderous rebellion. Teach 
them to prize the benefits which they have 
long enjoyed through the supremacy iff this 
Christian nation, and so dispose the hearts 
of those who sojourn there, that they may 
set forth, both by word and good example, 
the blessings of Thy holy religion. So 
shall the calamities from winch we have 
been mercifully relieved be overruled to the 
promotion of Thy glory, and the advance¬ 
ment of the kingdom of Thy blessed Sou, 
our on!? Lord and SaviouY: To whom, with 
Thee nod the Holy Ghost, he all honour 
and glory, for ever and ever* Amen*” 

On the 7th of October, 1857, the nation 
had humbled itself under the chastening 
hand of the Almighty, for the calamities 
which had been brought upon a vast por¬ 
tion of the empire, through the revolt of its 
Indian army; and many who were seri¬ 
ously impressed with the lesson thus im¬ 
parted to the rulers of the land, thought 
that humiliation hud been too long delayed, 
The principal massacres had taken place be¬ 
fore the end of July; Delhi had been 
stormed and recovered on the 14th of Sep¬ 
tember; ami the tide of misfortune was 
already on the ebb, when the attitude of 
deprecation and humility was assumed : and 
when, on the 1st of May, 1859, the nation 
was called upon to offer its thanksgivings 
for victories won and for the suppression of 
the revolt, the day of rejoicing at this mo¬ 
ment wan considered by many as premature 
as the one of humiliidoa had been tardy; 
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for five of the prime leaders of the rebel! f on 
were still in arms against British rule, 
and there was, apparently, Infill mm able 
material enough to raise a second flame 
throughout India, quite as destructive as 
that which was now dickering in the air* 

And, unfortunately, another source of 
disquietude had by this time become visible, 
in the avowed objection of a portion of the 
European artillery and cavalry, belonging to 
the late East Iiidtift Company, to be uncere¬ 
moniously transferred to the Queen's service* 
The circumstances attending this unexpected 
difficulty (which first exhibited itself at 
Meerut, of ill-omened notoriety), appear to 
have been as follows 

On Sunday, the 1st of May, the very day 
on which the people of the United King¬ 
dom were offering their tribute of thanks¬ 
giving for the successful results of the war, 
a trooper of a cavalry regiment, stationed 
at Meerut, reported to life officer, that 
meetings of Bengal artillery men, and 
troopers of the 2nd cavalry, bad been held 
on the subject of their transference to the 
crown without being re-enlisted and at¬ 
tested, ami receiving free bounty-money— 
a procedure which they looked upon as 
illegal and unjust; and that they were 
deliberating upon the means to obtain a 
formal discharge from the service of the 
Company, prior to entering upon any mili¬ 
tary obligation to the crown. The impor¬ 
tance of this communication rendered im¬ 
mediate steps necessary to ascertain the 
fact of the objection, and the extent to 
which it had spread among the late Com¬ 
pany's troops; and. information was con¬ 
veyed to General Bradford, commanding 
the district; who, the same day, held a 
council of war, at which it was decided to 
seize the ringleaders of the movement. 
Subsequently, however, the general deter¬ 
mined to adopt a milder course; and, on the 
2nd, the garrison was ordered out, each 
regiment on its own pam de-ground* The 
general, with Brigadier Bondbrd, then in¬ 
spect ed the Bengal horse artillery; after 
which the latter officer addressed the men; 




expressed his regret at the inforumtkm 
which had been forwarded to head-quarters, 
and called upon such of them ns were con¬ 
tent to remisui in the service of the Queen, 
to step forward* Although the appeal was 
answered by the prompt advaned of about 
two4birds of the men present, it was deemed 
advisable to deprive the corps of its small 
arms, and confine the men to quart® s* 1 be 
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1 general then proceeded to the parade-ground 
of the 2nd regiment of Bengal cavalry, 
where a similar proceeding took place; nod 
it was here ascertained, that a plan of re¬ 
sistance to their regimental officers and 
superior commanders, Imd not only been 
organised by the malcontents, but that, at 
one moment, they were on the point of 
breaking into open hostilities against the 
authorities. To meet the emergency thus 
threatened, the comtnauder-iu-chief, then 
at Simla, was telegraphed to, and imme¬ 
diately came down to the aeene of disquiet. 
Upon hia lordship's arrival he.made known 
his views in the following genera! order;— 


“ The commas de^iu-ohfcsf has received a full re¬ 
port ot the disquiet that has lately pervaded the 
minds of ftome of the men belonging to the Bengal 
artilh ry and 2nd European cavalry at MVcmt- 

"His excellency is happy tu observe that the 
demeanour of the men 1 towards their officers has 
been properly respectful. 

“If ft soldier has a complaint to make, or con¬ 
siders Maine] f in any manner aggrieved, it k hU 
right to make a proper and respectful re presentation 
through the usual channels to superior authority, 
oodlOfuk for redress. But when I his representation 
has been made, the soldier must he at his duty, and 
he niuat wait with duo deference, patience?, and 
obedience* for the ultimate decision. 

fi The coin mnder-in-ch iff desires t' at the soldiers 
tf the Bengal artillery and 2ndlightcatnlrv,who have 
lately been arrack fj fF duty, may return to'their duty. 

"Thai iuajoi-gem*ial commanding the division is 
directed to convene a ‘ special court of inquiry/ 
for the purpose of hearing wlmt every man has to 
«ay- l he evidence taken will he tl:^ fullest possible, 
fkch in&ft in the two regitnenrs will be called upon 
to state whether he has any grievance $ and if so, 
\\U% that grievance is, and what arc the grounds of 
iL It is only by such means that the commander- 
m-ohief can arrive at tta real merits of the case, nz 
considered by the men; and in this manner th* 
assurance will he conveyed i.o them that every man’s 
sentiments will beeomu known to the highest au- 
uunitj, and that due cun ^deration will be eixin lo 
them. ° 

M Wth regard to the question at is*ik—viz,, the 
tmnsfer to the crown of the late Company's army, 
which has caused the recent excitement—the men 
™: P e *£** e k ^ect, them in common with 
W officers, and all the services of the country, 
™>lumn S the cml wtvi«. There is no distinction 
■ ann between any ranks, anti titer are called on 
alike to obey an 'net of parliament.' But if arty 

n enl ^giieve-tt by art' net of pariia- 

.jnt, he is nt liberty to petition respectfully 4*1, ;it 
it. It IS on thw smtind that his excellency ha, 
or ter,, tho court o! ^ulrv-viz., to cable the men 
who eon.vder themselves aggrieved by the late net 
to give expression to their own *g, *; r Xr 
wortis, to peutwn in a aoUlier-like and xe««l«r iJn- 
nor, wntch they understand themselves, seamst wj a' 
they consider to be a hardship. ° 1 ' 

wiU assembie > composed aa 
7 n ' iranttdmteiy niter the arrival of thejudee- 
advocate-gensral at MeerutPresident—il-igudfe- 
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Horsford, Bengal artillery. Member*—Colonel 
Huyshe, Ben R a! artillery; Colonel Kadeliffc. her 
majesty’s 75th foot. Colonel Ydutsg, the judge- 
advoeate-geueral of the army, will conduct the pto- 
etc ling*. 

*'The above rrder will be watered in the legU 
mental and company erderly books of all ihe Euro¬ 
pean corps at Meerut, 

(Signed) « W. ffi Mansitelu, M aj or- general. 

“ Chief of the Staff* 

The promulgation of this order was 
attended with the happiest effect, as it 
satisfied the men that the soldier's griev¬ 
ance would now be dealt with by a soldier, 
uiui that their interests would no longer ha 
influenced by the opinion of crown lawyers, 
who, in answer to the question submitted 
to them as to the granting of additional 
bounty to the European troops formerly iu 
the pay of the Company, and by it trans¬ 
ferred to the crown, had decided against 
the right of the men to any ttuoh grant. 
Colonel Johns tone, assistant-adjutant-gen¬ 
eral of artillery, was immediately sent, 
by Lord Clyde, lo Calcutta, to consult 
with the governor-general, and it was ex¬ 
pected, also, to advise him that the claim of 
t, h u lat e Gom p any J a E u ropean t roopa w as 
equitable, and ought to be conceded. 

It was unfortunate that the war which 
had ended so gloriously, and in which the 
valour of the troops concerned in this un¬ 
toward movement was most conspicuous, 
should have had a cloud unnecessarily cast 
over its history in the tery hour of consum¬ 
mating its triumphs; and it was felt by all 
reasonable people, that the mere fact "of a 
legal opinion being thought necessary as to 
the validity of the transfer of the army, 
ought to have been a sufficient reason to 
accede to the desire of the men to be re- 
enlisted upon entering into the Queer /3 
service, without raising an unseemly legal 
question upon the subject. 

With regard to the justice of the claim 
on the part of the men, it might be sup¬ 
posed, that except it Lad become entangled 
in the meshes of legal subtlety, no question 
could have arisen about it,* During the 
existence of die Company, a large number 
ot men took service under it, and were 
bound to it by oaths and by the regulations 
ol its service: they Were not in the slightest 
degree identified with the service of the 
crown, nor were they recognised by it in 
its military arrangements* To the East 
Tudia Company only, therefore, those men 
belonged: they were Its soldiers, its de¬ 
fenders, the promoters of its interests and 
policy; and whatever might become of 
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their masters, there was certainly no 
existing obligation which united them, as 
a military body, to another mlcr. Now, 
to say the least, it was culpable igno¬ 
rance on the p&rt of the governing powers, 
both in India and at home, not to have 
foreseen the complications which might 
naturally arise out of the transfer of a 
Irrge array from one authority to another: 
besides which, it certainly appeared, that 
but slight account was taken of the feelings 
of those European soldiers of the Company, 
when they were unceremoniously handed 
over from Company to Grown, as if they 
had merely been &o many bullocks or 
elephants. That they should object to this 
summary mode of disposing of their ser¬ 
vices, was but natural and reasonable* It 
wm not right that the remnant of a glorious 
army, which had made fur itself a history 
of undying fnrac, should be transferred like 
a drove of cattle, or a plantation of slaves, 
from one owner to another: and certainly 
somewhat more of consideration was due to 
those who Bad freely contributed their blood 
to win back a revolted empire* If, under 
the pecuniary embarrassments of the Indian 
government at the time of the assumption 
by the crown, the eight or ten Incs of 
rupees that might have been required for 
the re-enlistment of these men was really 
an object of difficulty, the least that 
should have been done, after explaining 
to them the strict legal view of the ease as 
taken by the crown lawyers, was, to have 
told them that the value of their services 
could not be weighed against a paltry sum 
of money, hut that the state was poor; and 
if it could not give them nil they deserved, 
it wouldj at least, give nil it could afford* 
Kad such an appeal, or anything like it, 
been made to the late Company troops, it 
u more than probable—nay, it is certain— 
that;, with the generous spirit which ani¬ 
mates the English soldier, not one man able 
to serve the Queen, would have refused to 
enlist into her Indian army. 

Tire discontent which had exhibited 
iUeH at Meerut, was not, however, con¬ 
fined to that station. Allahabad, JJcrham- 
pore, Lahore, and Gwalior, were equally 
disquieted by a sense of the injustice to 
which the late Company's troops were sub¬ 
jected ; and it wan rumoured and believed, 
that her majesty J s 75th regiment, sympa¬ 
thising with the grievance of their new 
comrades in the service, had intimated that 
it would not act against them* Under 


such circumstances it was for the govern¬ 
ment to retrace iti» iikadmed step with the 
best grace possible* 

Ultimately it appeared, that the wise 
measures taken by Lord Clyde to allay the 
discontent of the European Ibices of tl 
iatc Company, resulted in the reestablish¬ 
ment of order and discipline throughout the 
; whole body; and, by his sanction, the fol¬ 
lowing petition to parliament was forwarded 
by the mail of the 86th of May, from the 
3rd Bengal Europeans;— 

j 

I * II^fV>Wabh thi ffl&ase of Caimans bf the 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in 
! Parlummi 

11 'The petition of the undersigned men belonging 
to No* 3 nnd No. 8 comiinniea 2 hd Berigai European 
regiment of the latu Hon. East India Company's 
service, on detachment duty at Soprce, Oeimrfd i.vlia* 
11 Humbly shoivetb,—That your peBt^hers had 
the first official intimation of their service being 
tiittwferred to the crown, without their consent or 
re-enliitmott, on the 7 th day of May our rent, by 
the following notification being read to them on 
parade 

(i * Port William, 8th April, 1859. 

“ ‘No* 480 of 1859;—Upon the recent transfer of 
the forces of the late East Indio Company to the 
immediate service of her majesty, under the pro¬ 
visions of the Act of the 21 and 22 Viet., cap. 1(10, 
certain European soldiers of the Boat Lidia Com¬ 
pany's forces haying claimed their ditfhharge pr their 
enlistment anew into the Queen's service with fresh 
bounty, the subject via*; brought under the con- 
aiders (hn of her majesty's government, and referred 
to the J .iw officers of the crown. 

i+i His excellency the viceroy and gtiven^or-gea- 
eral of India irj council has no v to announce to the 
European soldiers of her"ninjeaty's Indian forces in 
the three pfesidetiSSos, who were form* rly in the 
service of the East Jim k Company* that her majesty's 
govern men! have finally decided that the claim 
rntuk to dkchnrg*?, or ru-cr-lktmeut with bounty > is 
inadmissible* 

TI. Birch# Majbv-generfti 
u 1 Secretary to the Government of India-' 
fi That your petitiqaeri beg to bring under the 
no lice of your honourable hotite, that they en¬ 
listed to serve in the Hon* East India Company's 
infantry, which the following question in your 
petitioners' at test a lion will show:—v8. Are you 
willing to be attested to serve in the East India 
Company's infantry, for the term of ton years, pro¬ 
vided ttu- said Company should so long require your 
sorvkes?' See* That your pi..-t: Lionet.. beg to’call 
the attention of your honourable bouse to another 
form of No. & question, contained in the schedule* 
annexed to tliu Mutiny Act for the year lfc-54 *-— 
*8. Are you willing to be attested to serve L> her 
majesty*a army, or in ihe forces of die T Hia 
Company# according as her majesty may thin it fit to 
order? 1 $?c* 

* ! Tha[ your petiCionors beg to submit to your 
honourable house that they were no! attested by 
the latter question, but bv the former; and that 
your petitioner* Wg humbly to submit their opinion 
that they could not. therefore, according to the 
meaning of the Mutiny Act, be tiar -fvrred to her 
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I mnj^fyY, service without your petitioner*' consent* 
1 or without their re-enlistment, 

41 That your petitioners humbly submit to your 
honourable house* that such transfer, which has 
boon decided by the law officers of the crown as 
1 I being m Eccordmnce with the provisions of certain 
| clausa of ifcu India Act of Inst seariftti, does not 
accord with the customs and usages of the service; 
as s when the crown assumed the government of the 
island of St. Helena from the late East India Com- 
j pan), the troops there belonging to the said Com- 
petty wet* not then transferred to the crown, but re¬ 
ceived a free and unconditional discharge, 

'‘That your jiGiitioncrs beg also to submit to the 
consideration oi your honourable house, that both 
m India and in the lute Bast India Company's depljt 
in England, w hen a soldier belonging to the infantry 
| wg‘< transferred to tire cavalry, the mid soldier hat! 
to*be re-enlisted and mworrt before a magistrate. 
How much more necessary does it appear to your 
petitioners that they should have been re-eniiated 
■ and reaworn when your petitioners were transferred 
from the late East India Cmn pan y J s sex vice to that 
I (of her majesty V* Indian military forces, 

"That your petition era beg to submit that Uuy 
are corroborate in the opinion of their right to 
cUim their discharge, Oft the late East India Hom- 
ft.ny ctssing to exercise govermnemaf powers in 
rulia, by what her majesty's late first minister of 
the crown—Lord Palmerston—is reported to have 
stated, In his place in your honourable house, when 
introducing the first India Bill, that—* The other 
(tbi Lite Company's troops) will be transferred to 
the crown, for the service of the country, object to 
Certain conditions of service under wbloh they hnvx 
enlisted; and, of course, if any of them should dislike 
I the change, they will be entitled to their discharge, 
if they prefer that* rather than to sew the crown 
J the same condition* and regulations as those 

j ’ 1 n d erwh ich they en f ere d Lh a s erv i ce of the Co m pan yd 
i f "That your petitioners beg to submit to your 
j i Lon curable bouse, that they made their contract 
> I vith the late East India Company, ami no other 
party| and that the said Company, when ceasing 
thdr connexion with the government of India, could 
not, accord3ne to the usages and customs of the 
tervha, tipsier your petitioners without their free 
will and coi em; neither is it in accordance, your 
: petitioners would beg humbly to submit, with the 
sy- lit of the recent legislation of your honourable 
! house, to transfer Brazil soldiers or British sub- 
j jeets ft&m one service, or one master, to another, 

| without their free will and consent, 

f| That, your petitioners have been graciously per¬ 
mitted by Lord Clyde, commaader-iti-chicf'oV the 
army ir India (per mem* by his -excellency, dated 
* Kusadwlie, 6th May, 1 bath par. 6. and published 
in Meerut divisional orders), to lay their grievances, 
entailed upon them by this recent India Act, as 
f interpreted by the law officers of the crown, before 
your nomourable house, that you may give them 
your mpsfc careful considerrtfioii* 

"Thstvour pet I lion era, while requesting of your 
honourable house to carefully consider your peti¬ 
tioners’ case, by granting them that freedom of 
choice which your petitioners have t hdeaveured 
to show to your honourable house that they arc en¬ 
titled to, do not yield in loyalty to her mom gracious 
majesty the Queen, nor in patriotism to their cc ntry, 
as the recent services of your petitioner* during be 
mutiny in India haw indubitably shown, 

060 
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11 And ymir petitioners, as in duty bound, will 
ever pray, &c* 

“ Sej >rt% Ceuira 1 India, >f&.y 10th, 1 850, ” 

( Signed by nearly the whbie of the detachment} 

Such was the critical state of affairs as 
between the go/eriment mul the late Com¬ 
pany's nrmVj when the mail of the 25th of 
May, 1859, left Xudia—the men respectful, 
but firm irs demanding their right.; the , 
government embarrassed by an unseemly j 
blander, which had placed it in an unsatis¬ 
factory pointof view with the troops; and 1 
the natives watching with intense eager- 
ness, in the hope that, from the unfortu¬ 
nate dissension which had arisen, they 
might be able to snatch an advantage that, | 
if properly managed, would reopen the 
question of native supremacy. 

The mail to which reference has just: 
been made, also brought to England tho 
decision of the Indian government upon 
the ease of the nawab of Fnrmcbtbad, 
who, it will be remembered* was sentenced 
to death by a military commission sitting 1 
in bis own capital, the execution being 
respited until confirmation of the sentence 
by the governor-general* The reference ■ 
to that high functionary resulted in an vm- I 
willing commutation of the sentence pro- J 
nonneed, which was notified in the follow¬ 
ing order;— 

u F&rt Villi)am, IOth May, 1869. 

“ His (;x efr 1 (eno y the yI ceroy and g r)vexnor-geuera 1 
in council has under h h consideration the proceed¬ 
ing* of the special commmkm assembled ett Fumiek- 
abud for the trial of Tufijxznl Jfosdn, formerly 
nawab of Fumtekabad* 

‘The charge* agamat the prisoner were as fol¬ 
lows :— 

* M 1st Count*—That he, Tufuazul Tiosem Khan, | 
being a person owing allegiance to the British guv- 1 
eminent, did rebel and wage wax against the said 1 
British government from the mor.th of June to the 
end of December, 1057, and acted as a leader and. 
instigator in revolt in the Kumiekabad district, one 
of tbs cvntrei of rebellion during 1 the above period. 

fl *2nd Count—That he, Tufisxzul JIusein Khali, 
tv as a principal end scemory, before and after the 1 
fact, to the murder of many British subjects in the 
tribmaid district of Fumkkalmd and ila neigh- 
botUftood, between the months of June and Decem¬ 
ber, 186), in the following Instances :—- 

* J| 1st, To the murder of forty Europeans, more or 
I->s, on the Maun poor Rutree, or sand-bank, in the 
month of July, 1867. 

U( 2nd. i n dm murder of European ladies and i 
children, with Eurasians earl native Christians, about 
twenty-two snail, on the Futteghur parade-srround, 
in the month of July, 1067. 

“‘drd. To the m rder yf Ksliay Khan, a loyal 
*cpoy of tEio 10th native Infantry, in the month of j 
July or August, 1S57. 

* See anU^ pp, 594—690, 
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w '4lh. To the niunter of twi> loyal Sikhs, xrum^a 
unknown, who were killed with Kall iv Khan* sepoy, 
in themouth of July or August 1857/ 

14 After a patent, careful, sod impartial trial, the 
Court pronounce'i the k-ltowing verdict and sen- 
fence ;— 

“ 1 The Court imaivjhaonfiW convict the prisoner 
Tufwwl Hoaein Khan, ex-Nawab AWea of Fur- 
rw&abari, m fallows:— 

u ' 1st Ccunti—Guilty-—That Is to flay, that he, 
being a pt-rson owing allegiance tu the British gor- 
ern merit, did rebel and wage war against the add 
British government, from the month of June to the 
end of December, *657 r and was a principal lender 
ami instigator in tbe revolt in the Furruckalm 1 db- 
.trtct, one of the centres of rebellion, during the 
above period* 

■* 1 2nd Count—In the first instance, guilty of being 
an iKC^sorv, after the fact, to the to order of forty 
KnropeanM, or thereabouts, on 'lit Maunpooi Kutree, 
or sand-bank, in the river Ganges on or about the 
4th of July, 1857, 

*■ * In the second instance, guiltv of being an ac- 
ceaaory, before and after the fact/to the murder of 
twenty-two persons or thcreab^iijU, being European, 
Past Indian, and native ChrMkns, men, women, mtl 
children, on the Futteghur pamde-ground| on or 
ahem the 23rd of July, IB01, 

M * In the third instance, guilty of being accessory, 
before and after the fuct, to ihe murder of Kalley 
Khan, n loyal sepoy of the lOlh regiment of native 
infantry, at Purrutskabail, on or about ihe 2Dtlt 
of July, 1867* 

H1 lli the fourth instance, guilty of being accessory* 
be fare and after the fact, to *he murder of two loyal 
Sikhs* mmm unknown, at Fnnuckabftd, on or about 
the 29 ih of July, 1857. 

* This Court having found the prisor^r guilty as 
, above, do seaU*nce him, Tufumu Ho?em Khan, to 
' be bunged by the neck till he be dead; and do 
further adjudge that ad his properly, of whatever 
description, be confiscated; but in obedience to the 
orders of government appointing ims commission, 
the execution of this Ben tonee i& a u ape tided until 
receipt of further orders/ 

“ The gomnor-gcneral in council entirely approves 
and confirms the verdict and sentence of the Court, 
i The former h fully borne out by the evidence 
adduced on the trial, and the latter is the only 
b^d fence which could properly be pushed on the 
! criminal, 

** Bu: it came out on the trial, and was pleaded 
by the prisoner m a bar to the execution of the Etm- 
touce, that before his surrender, a letter had been 
written to him by Major Barrow* the special eom- 
mmioner with the camp oi tm excellency the rom- 
mander4n-chltff| in which ht was invited to Riir- 
remler; ami that in this letter he was told ihat, 
pardon had been extended to all who had not 
| personally committed the murder ef British subjects; 

> and that, it he had. not personally committed, ihts 
murder of British subjects, he might surrender 
without apprehension. 

“ Whatever may have been the meaning of Major 
Barrow in addressing this letter toTufuxzul Hcsein, 
and whatever may have Men the prisoner** under¬ 
standing of it at thn time, it is certain that, on iha 
receipt of it, he immediately surrendered. He now 
claims the fulfilment of the promise of pardon mada 
by Major Barrow; being found guilty, not of hav¬ 
ing personally committed the murder of English 


subjects, but of having beer; an accessary before 
thu fact, 

11 The governor general in council entirely con¬ 
demns and disavow* the act of Major Barrow-* in 
making a promise contrary to the royal proclamation, 
and contrary to the express order* of the govern¬ 
ment excepting the prisoner from all benefit of 
pardon* But his excellency in council will not 
suffer it to he sard that the prisoner, having he^n 
induced to vjrmider on the promise of a British 1 | 
officer in Major Barrow’s position, has in eon* 1 
eetjueife® of that surrender bicn put to death fora 
crime of leas degree than Lhat which wsb designated j 
by the officer a* alone rendering him liable to 
punishment, 

"The governor-general in council h&i therefore ! 
revived to forbear carrying out the, sentence of 
the Court on Tufnmil Hosem, on the condition that I 
ho shat! immediately ^uit the British territory for | - 
evftg* If he accept this condition, he will be con¬ 
veyed to the frontier es a convict under a military 
guard, mid there set at liberty. If ha refuse ihu 
condition, or if, having accepted it, ho shall break it, 
or attempt to break it, now, or at any future time, 
the capiu» sentence pronounced upon Mm will ha 
earned out. 

u By order of the right honourable the governor- 
general of Indio." 

Immediately upon this order reaching 
Futteghur, the tiawab was required to select 
a place of residence; mid he indicated Mecca ’ 
ns the most desirable city to which, m a 
Mussulman, he could repair. Short time 
was allowed for preparation* He repressed 
a desire to see las wives and children pre¬ 
vious to his depart tire; but only the latter 
were allowed to have an interview with 
him. At its termination, ho was heavily 
fettered, and lifted into a covered curt, the 
weight of the irons preventing him from 
using his legs; two servants were allowed 
to attend him, ami 1,000 rupees were | 
handed over to him for hi: subsistence, the 
whole of his estates having been confis¬ 
cated. When- placed in the von tele that 
was to convey him to the ver«e of the Bri¬ 
tish territory, ho appeared depressed and 
haggard; and among the crowd of his 
countrymen who had gathered together to 
witness Ins departure, many were moved to 
tears by sympathy for him, A strong j 
guard of the Futtehpore levy formed his 
escort, and six. men. with loaded rifles kspt 
watch over his person. 

The mails of the Bi d of June added little ' 
of interest to the information already pos- I 
sensed respecting the movements of the re¬ 
bels; but the following despatch from Gen¬ 
eral Mansfield, describes so fully the entire 
series of operations on the borders of NV 
paul, from the time the rebel bauds wem 
driven across the frontier by Lord Clyde, 
that it may be properly referred to as rm 
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official rlr««*6 of the closing incidents of Iterigfe' of- fcill* in tn&ve eastward to the GuneUick* wl:& 
th * war m _ communicated to the commander-in-chief by gov¬ 

ernment Jung Buhfidoor prtffiose&to allow this body 
of people to get m far ns the Gumluck* where they 
were to deliver up their arms to bis troops. They 
were then,he ring been furnished with passes by the 
British resident of Nepanl, to be led down in bodies 
of a thousand 10 & ego wile, for the purpose, of bring 
thence dispatched to rheir homes under the sanction 
of the British authorities At the game time Jung 
Bahadonr manifested a wfeh, that $ had) of Briti&h 


* £ To jftifor-yeutrrj JhrcJi. €J'. ; Sccrrtanj to lh& 

Qwerwu?t£ 0/ Xndw t in th& Military Department t . 

C&ioitita* 

‘‘Army Head-quarters* Simla* 3rd May. 

4i iiiir,—I have the honour, by order of tho com- 
m an der-in-chief, to bring to jour notice for sub¬ 
mission to hiu excellency the viceroy and go' ernor- 

gener&I„ tho aeries of events* m a connected form, . , 

which havo taken place in the northern district of, troops should move eastward from Ouae, through 
Onde, 111 Goruckpore, and iheNepaul frontier, f»inee I the Goruckpon cliatrito, to be ready to co-open. 0 
the rebels were driven across the border by hU , hfe *fo* 3 Yif tite n^Wgitjf mmlA *rm : 



eaeslieucy at the md of Ja&t year. 

{i 3. It will he in the roeo!lection of the governor- 
general, Unit according to the orders of government, 
instructions were given forbidding the troops at 
that date to pursue their advantages beyond the 
limits of the British territory. The rebels imd re¬ 
treated tm mouB f under their principal leaders, to the 
far side of the first range of hills along which runs 
the frontier of Nepuuh They took up u position 
mar the Sitka Gbiu, beyond the first pasaq white 
Brigadier II orsford remained encamped on the banka 
of the Hapfcee, within our own boundary* At the 
same lime, the eneui), who had been beaten in the 
neighbourhood of Toolseypore by Sir Hope Grant, 
had crossed the mountains opposite the latter place. 
They remained In the first valley in considerable 
numbers* 

“3- At the end of Jtum&ryy Maharajah Jung 
Bahudoor having expressed a wish that the British 
troops should Operate in N.»paul, Brigadier Hartford 
waj directed, by the comm under-in-ch Ief t to move 
forward and disperse the rebels, who were still 
encamped beyond the Sitka QhkL On the 10th 
of February the brjgudier gave execution to his 
orders, took all L3ie guns possessed by tho enemy, 
thirteen in number, and cleared the valley lying 
between the imt two ranges cf ijtlls. He had been 
instructed TtQ% to pass the second range ; to be most 
careful in hie treatment of the NepaulW authorities 
and people; to put an absolute stop to plunder: to 
forbid the slaughter of kine, even for the use of his 
British troops; and to cause the whole population to 
understand* that his march in Nepaul was merely fur 
the purpose of securing tranquillity and safety for 
them Brigadier Hors ford's measures were taken, 1 
throughout, in exact accordance with his ins tractions* r 
Compensation was paid for damaged crops ; no cat tic 
were killed i the strictest discipline was preserved j 
u:id it is gratifying to know that the inhabitants 
of the valley testified their regret when* the object 
of his mission having Been accomplished, Brigadier 
lforsfbtd retraced ids Steps after a fortnights occu¬ 
pation of the country. 

"4. Brigadier Hereford's advance caused great 
alarm among the followers of the Begum, the Nana* 
Bata Kao* liamic Madhoo, Jodh Sing, Mahomed 
Hussein, and othtr rebel leaden., who still kept the 
remnant of the fugitive sepoys together. The num¬ 
bers of .hese sepoys wcie largely .stated by the 
Ghoorka authorities, much move so Indeed than was 
guaranteed by facts. Nevertheless their numbers 
were considerable, mid it i» possible they may have 
amounted to ten thousand fighting-men, exclusive 
of the verv numerous followers in attendance on the 
beg mu and the chiefs. 

" J. At this time, Jurg Bflhfidoor'v pkn to allow 
all the rebels who had retreated across the second 
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could he no doubt of the expediency of such a mea¬ 
sure, It npperirod extremely hamrdotia to the com¬ 
mander-in-chief to trust altogether to the likelihood 
of the sepoy disafihanieni, a$ pw^poaed, and ap- 
patently hoped for, by Jung Bah a door* If the sepoy 
rabble find appeared at the passe* of the Gunduck, 
without. 11 sufficient body of troops being 

ready in that neiglibourliooti to bar their descent 
into our neighbouring provinces, the rich tetri to ry 
of Tirbobt would have been absolutely at, their 
mercy. This being the case, no time was lost in 
orgmtising, by order of the gave rfi men C, a sufficient 
brigade of all the arms* which was sect forward by 
corps, lo inks post at Kamnuggur, beyond the 
Guiuiitck, to the north of Segdwlie, Colonel Kell), 
34th foot ? was placed in command of it, and was 
carefully instructed to meet the vieWs cif Jung Baha- 
door, 'f his design of the sepoy disarmament should 
succeed j but, ir. any ca^o, to bo prepared to bar the 
progress of any rebels into the district of Tirhoot 
At the some firne II.M/s ifills foot was held in 
readi a ass at Ihainpare, to he thrown across the 
Gauge* and advance to Tirhoot itself if ony con¬ 
tingency cJ the campaign should tender the move¬ 
ment durable. During thk time ail the posts were 
main tallied along ihe bora ur running to the norih 
rii Goruckpore aod the Trans-Gogra districts. The 
Morudabaa levy ornvetl in due tovtrs?. to reinforce 
the troops under Brigadier Horsford. H.M.'fl 53rd 
Vegiment and the Kumaon battelicti were detained 
on the frontier, although destined for other quar teis, 
* s G. Be port 0 ; resched hia excellency, at short in- 
tevvals, el' the progress of the rebels through the 
country of tfepatri, till at length, at the beginning of 
March, they appeared on the Gunduck. It soon 
became evident that Jung Bahaddor’s expectations 
would no f - be fulfilled ; and that so fin from any 
disarmament of the sepoys takhg place, either 
voluntarily or in consequence of cnmpul*Ion t by 
the Ghoorka forces, there was reason to believe Lhai 
sympathy for the rebels existed in the Gboorka 
mnks. After r* time Jung Bahodoer again solicited 
the aid of British troops, and declared ih^t the 
sepoys under the Begum and jVsnn, who bad 
reached the Guudnek, %vem beyond his control 
Thereupon Colonel Kdly was immediately ttutiio 
riseil by the tom m an dev- ni- chief, in a nth ipation of 
thy orders of the goveriior-gcneral (whiem foliowtd 
slionly afterwards), to puss the border in his front, 
and to break up the bodies of rebels which had 
moved eastward. He was also empowered, by tiie 
commandeteiii-chlef, to make requisitions on all thn 
officers copvi men ding troops along the GorucJqports 
frontier* that a combination among the vmous 
forces taiglit be injured for the common object 
Colonel Kelly acted in aecordaocu with his in- 
stTuctionB, und with great apirit, Ha advanced 
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"■with rapidity, pressed the enemy home, and tie-' and that the final and utter tetaknp of the last 
featerl him twice with considerable loss, taking rejnwmng insur^enta may ha immediately looh-d 
seven guns from him, and effectually turning the for. The affairs to which alksion have been made, 
whoU body to the westward* are—one in which Major Oovinick. of the 20 ’, fool, 

«7, The immediate result of these actions was’ commanded: two conducted by Major Vaughan, of 
the ammeter of some ciuefa of bote, including , the 5th Sikh infantry | another hy Major Minay s 
Mahomed Hussein and the ranee of Toolseypore* v pursuit led by Colonel Walker, of the 2nd 
The rebel sepoys, fairly frfelitaied, made to the dragoon guards t end a epijited skirmish, under 
westward i and in the second week of April, autheo- Captain lUmie, Brigadier Hereford having been 
lie report* reached the commander-in*chief that, in pursuit of the largest remaining body on the 
aMough the begum was believed to bs etlll not hr road towards the Khyreeghur jungles cam* \m 
fern Bhaotwal/she had but 150 followers with her., with them near Buneapore on the 25th of Apm, 
This was vary important, as much idoitu would seem and iofiteted heavy ioa#, It Is represented thot thn 
to have previously prevailed in the Ttrhoot district.! unhappy enemy i* only seeking to escape observa- 

At the reqii^at of the civil auLhori ties in that quarter, 1 tion. lateral parses have giv*m tltemsciyes up, 

hit majesty's 19th fool and some Sikh cavalry had j both infantry an i cavalry, besides various Mm. 
been pushed out in march to Tirhool from Din a pore- of whom perhaps tb* must considerable is Jodi* 
Tins .%m did not encounter ml enemy. In the J Sing, the rajah at Cliunkh. lire Naim lately ynte 
ooii-rse of his opm lions Colonel Ke% failed to . to Brigadier liowcroft, attempting t- aaciu« 
meet with a friendly support from ihe Ghoorka 1 In short, Jmd Clyde would ceiwaLtiJiite hia excel- 
peuerek, or other authorities. These latter per- ■ hj<* the gtf?en>or-(Marat on this muptfan having 
listed in their attempt* to blacken the character of taken place at a time when the. arrangements n:ad« 
British troop* in the court of Nepaul, Ascribing ail to meat such a contingency, ♦hrtvi mouths a ■% ur?re 
sorts of violence ai d outrage to them; unci they I * £ dl complete. Conaideriug tbo temper oi an m- 
actuallv assorted thut villages, known to have been \ flujjrtinl portion ia the Nepauloac, it i* mu iiupps- 
burnt and plundered by Iho rebels, had been du- , »JMe that tlte permanent residence of the rebel 
stroved bv the British soldiery. This appears to j chief*, and their follower* in ISfepaul, might 

have been 4 met with great calmness; ami his excel- • have caused cons Merab.c trouble hereafter with the 
hmy has mpfeh picture in assuring the governor*! government «d t mtcoorntty; wbrle, at the same tune, 
general, that Colonel Kelly has been mo&t explicit in 


IT* 


Tih reports on the good discipline of the force under 
Ins command. 

“8, About the last week of March, the rebels, 
who had been driven westward, began to show 


gaged with great auecssa by Lieu tenant-colon el 
Gordon, of the 1st Sikh infantry, who repulsed 
them with considerable loss, part of them succeeded 
in passing Major Ramsays post under the hills, 
and made for the llaptee. The tr jops ai NuwtJj- 

¥«• ** government, tar fegMg „4 


artillery, were pushed on immediate!) ucros* the 
Gogra to Secrora; and Major-general Sir Hope 
Grant, K.CiB., was directed to proofed himself in 
person to Fysftbad, to direct the operations which 
had now become necessary for the final destruction 
of the last remnant of the rebel army, 

“ 9. Sir Hope Grant moved rapidly out of Luck¬ 
now with another regiment of HodsoaV Horse nnd 
two hoi so artillery guns. When pacing through 
Durriuhad. he made Lirrangeraents for the safe guard 
of the Gogra* and then proceeded to Gonda, by way 
ofFyz&b&d- He was instructed to infuse the utmost 
energy into the movements and nations of all the 
officers commanding columns and posts In die 

1 " ._ " _ . A I 1 - . ■ . J-f 4 L j 4 S In. A kta * L, . 1 .1 a. I * 1 - «■ A . 


wherever they could be found, and under all 
circumstances* These orders have been acted up 

to mi Haveral .mall •&!» have token vim- \ L (] Der ] “ in conseqilencfi of which his 
all with signal siuncss, w.th hardiy any less to i j i. 1 4 n; 

ourselves, and giving the be^t practical proof of, ^dsbip and co.lettguc^ Pfesignc _oi ^ 
tho abject atete te which the rebels are reduced,; wtie succeeded hv Viscount FalmeratOD, 
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even their presence on a frontier we wen* unwilling 
let cross was a standing threat, and comicquenliy 
not to be borne. Ii is therefore, in lord Clyde's 
opinion, a happy circumstance that these wretched 
people were urged to take the course they have 
unin in the mountain north of the 'Trane-Gogra P“«^ » d f *° bring on tb« hr, mediate ori*i«, 
district. They were starving, and in a n^t which oanrttrt but prove the effectual twmm*Uon of 
Wretched common. They irnd become satisfied I ,} >ut great mutiny and rebellion which broke out 
that nothing web to ba obtained in Nepaul and the ’ exactly t.wo years . 

Term but tho most wantv subsist«,*£ and a cer- i " lr > conclusion, bta excellency desires me to 
tuiuty of jungle fever, ffiev seem to have quickly ! «* 6 °°“ nB . !t can bs dQ,le "" th ; gW 6 !*^ 

made up their minds; and after having been em ,,n t,mfi " hnlt be lcs ‘ 111 se,ldms t,lfi !rl,oul !nt9 


no time Bboll be Iml In ending the troop* into 
quartet,— I bavf, &?., 

( ‘W. II, M\xsfiku>, Blajor-genjirftli 
ft Chief of the Staff.” 

It now only remained for the home gov¬ 
ernment, by its wisdom and liberality, and 


decision in carrying iiilo effect the measures 
initiated by the supreme council for the tran¬ 
quillity i^d future prosperity of the coun¬ 
try, to consolidate and establish the fact of 
British domination over the races and 
creeds of its Indian empire, innately, 
by the middle of the year, the power of 
guiding the destinies of that vast territory 
aad its dependencies, had reverted to hands 
accustomed to govern, and who were, it 
jnav be said, personally idciitifled with the 
epoch of the revolt. Shortly after the 


82? si SttS? sag- St »: * 5 «w* <* <« j r% 

ilcraorallsed, should bo attached immediately. 1^9. a vote of censure anti want of 


1 H59, a vote of censure and want 
confidence was carried* in the House of 
Commons, agjuufit the adimaistmtion of 
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as leader of ft liberal and progressive mh i- J 
net The seals of the secretary of state 
for India, first held under the imperial gov- i 
errmient by Lord Stanley, now putted into 
the hands of Sir Charles Wood, a states¬ 
man of acknowledged experience in Indian 
affairs, and whose appointment to the im¬ 
portant oftiee was looked upon with satis¬ 
faction by most parties interested in the 
future welfare of the country over whim 
counci U he was called upon to preside. 

We shall here close the history of the 
mutinous outbreak of 1857-*5S, R is nut 
necessary again to recall to the mental 
vkdou of Europe the splendour of the whole 
panorama of Indian history, from the sail¬ 
ing of the first English merchant ahips 
into the Gulf of Cambay* in 16 IS, and the 
gorgeous Embassy from James I, to the 
great .Tehangeer '(some throe years after), 
dpvrn to the successful development of 
English civilisation in all its forms of rail- 
ways* canals, roads, bridges, colleges, and vil¬ 
lage schools-—that have altogether changed 
the face of the country, and, in the ordi¬ 
nary course of events, will doubtless ulti¬ 
mately change the very natures of its 
people. There is certainly no need that we 
should extend these pages merely to remind 
Englishmen of the tramceiideut valour ex¬ 
hibited, in the distant fields of Kindest an, 
by their countrymen upon nil occasions of 
need, (Voin the days of Clive to those of 
Gulin Campbell j or to toil them of the 
energy of the Anglo-Indian government, 
when really roused to action—from its 
heroic defiance of the tyrant of Mysore, hi 
1780, down to the triumphant issue of the 
late contest, ui 1859; since the dignity and 
ability which characterised the powerful 
rule of the merchant princes of England 
over the diademed potentates flftd swarm¬ 
ing millions of their Asiatic empire, 1ms 
been patent to the world, from the first 
hour in which the East India Company 
found work for its band to vdo, to tlie mo* 
merit when the knell of its departing great- 
ires* burst upon the astonished car of 
Europe. 

The almost unbroken series of brilliant 


triumphs—by which the hydra of rebellion 
was crushed, arid the mild sceptre of Queen 
Victoria was extended ever a land yet bleed¬ 
ing from the ravages of a cruel and unpro¬ 
voked war—had. hy the Midsummer of j 
3859, left, little ground for apprehension sta i 
to the permanent restoration of tranquillity | 
among the Tailed races that had become 
subject to her majestydirect ride. By i 
valour and energy India had oace more 
been fairly conquered in the field, and it 
was now that the triumphs of civilisation 
and of peace wore to recommence. The 
task of reconciling antagonistic rftcea and 
creeds to the rule of strangers, and of 
producing order from chaos, and safety 
from the midst of danger, might be difficult 
and tardy ; but it was not iusurinoimtable ; 
for the way was manifest, md the will 
was to it 

iVe have thus traced the progress of the 
sepoy revolt of 1857, from its outbreak to 
its close— following the march of outrage, 
step by step, to the consummation of its 
punishment. Remembering that 

f * A honest tab itfSSda best when plainly told:" 


it may be that less attention has been paid 
to oniatuflotation of style, than to fidelity 
of detail: and thus, if the work he not so 
eloquently phrased as some might desire, it 
nevertheless presents to the world a record 
of events compiled from authentic sources 
of information, and as correct, in regard to 
facts and dates, as careful reference to the 
irregular and fitfaJ issue of official repons, 
military despatches, and parliamentary de- 
cumente, combined with patient investiga¬ 
tion, have rendered possible. In the earlier 
stages of the mutiny, when the mind of 
Europe was kept in a state of fevered ex¬ 
citement by reports of outrage that reached 
this country, in the moat exaggerateJ form, 
much caution was necessary in sifting the 
husks of fiction from the grains of truth; 
and it is confidently hoped that the remit 
of the endeavour to record frets only, ia 
such ay will entitle these volumes to rank 
among the standard histories of the era to 
which they belong. 
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A GLOSSARY 



Q?TU >. UIKDCOTANT ANO OTHER WORDS OCCURRING IN TUB FOLLOWING WORK. 


vW: 


a . denote* tliat the word is Arabia j a. that it i* Hhitetaui; m. Blahystti; p. Persia t j imur, Fortugu r i 

«. Smerrit; flssd r* Tatar. 


' f 


w p I w*t« i i«wd In euvnpuritiotn A3 Httnjr/Mt, f i 
too wttert, Ae. t watered % fire rivers. ZMA. dfctrfcr 
b^wvtn two rivers. 

Afmd t v. , winibitedi In eomoositiato r n tovm^ as tfyder- 
s had, rifty of Hyd.r; A3ltobrtfo<l r tubs DoL 
is^ji Tidu l- without clothe*. 
a,| a t, iigiom per.** n i a itwofcc. 

Abihtt, i\ ffarshippev of N m 

Ali-hn^e, i* > the vt.iter of EUf!. 

i\. prfrgHimt; new born. 

Ahol, u., meat 
A^cle/nt a., &am# of God. 

Afal } Ah, twki fleby* 

jjcL 3.* one (d^fledTrotri hfsuaite. 

Aparadhin, a-V a cdtnirtsl# 
s. # victory. 

Aparajit, unbending: hmncibk, 

Jptttaii* doling; polluting, 

Jjmra* *to a fewtkle dancer, 

ifc, a. t fUmr* mtd; food j f flMo(|; 

Atwifarj a , a frond of Atei 

A£mi f MawdiiAt, *„ th$ Hindoo god of loje* 

AtM-qfrQlU r*. kisidUng lira. 

AtiJtffylw-i ey tho tf^ty!* vf J \u. 

Ain^- ^fiCt S'pnrk <if artillery* 

Atmet, «.* ifllf* fbn!. lib. 

^lyad* V'oar^ u fcmuto num or aUemt&nt i (probably a 
corruption of Ay& , a , ij|WAfc} 


HaA#, t i a fhltoj e child i navd «4 h (nm of endtvarmmt 
or ri.*pedr, 


Bala Jfipjr, T. ti.j L-Udrm ; fh$ preening word and % 


from $. fcp, fWPplSt 

(prop. /J^n), a Hindoo tide, anaviermg to our 
e&4uirQ. 

LadA t a., tilling t slaying. 

Ft fp^OJP* b4ff&% 1 K^dco. Kmlsiti* A is thts 
name ofa g*ritoi spoken of in lettetn from Dflud, It 
is jju>l nutsvdft llte walb* 

Bt/jhii a», s mutineer; a rebel 

fajWoor, J?. # breve { a cnmwaoil titb of respect added to 
the smines of military and others, 

BnyePfi/ s-f the stnndar d of Vishnu, 

Ua, to, B, ( the toy id ara»f. 

a* (prop* jik^iwd a tV-itivii he?d by 
>foKbm» m the Jtb of iho lath month, m hoaour of 
Abmhain ? s otfcSiSf! np bhm&el (not I ssac t as we say ) 
Prom Mar, iin ox ; J Id r fettml 
Bnkthh p, 4 a gcirtroJ; foiwmhndintf n rLteL 

fS.p interjection ttddrti^ed to Siva, much usb! by 

jjffwAa, H> f a well. Tide word occurs in the plans of 
TteUd. i • 

0umhir f v*f a dty ; an emporitira. 

P. p a prison. 

/te-ofc, e,| o hirge well or tnnt. 

6'aitrflr, an eichun>' marl ct-place 


iin lady. 

Tf« a priiie«'«, or kdy of hbpt nuk, 

±., a bjother; o ootnrnde.- 

dAoniyi r tl an Iji’orhkrinai: dHuk lnndo (hun hemp. 

Jifa&toL i\ (prop, bihuihti}' u wstti r-oorrhjr. Literaliy, 
an fiWbitont of bihisAt* or PariidW, toni tin 
eaotnebtt of tbs atotma^u in jock aduxuite m Jtiuib; 
u ,, « general ptunu ring. 
i., a dasnon; a gqbiin, 

Bs/li rch**) t. rpropp batparvhij, u fxxjft. 

0,%dpct>nv t >, (prop, bqjra), !i travelling boat of r larger 

Bin-t-ntniS. e. a; fjirnp. dfnf ma f utA) f a rogue* u viUjuu. 
From iSad, bad ; and tiih, subsiitfinco. 

Bitd#0i f *, A. * i bint Limraeti r, fWi bud,- and 
rJBen^i 

lUtnyak if}, n (prop, a thatched h^iisc, Euvy liocse. 

Bmt&mdcs, \ p fl ± ouitch]oidenuin. Fr m bark, liglf- 
nmg; mdaj, thruivfiig. 


B. t a whirhv^d, a weapon nsed by the Sit hr. 

CAnfoj h,j ctmie on T i Jva,P'e. 

Ch rrtf (prop. cMv), n tcnnWrion menmup vdlii^e, but 
now ofton upplu-ri to. tom its* aa Foridkherry* 

Cf*it, it, (prop dtiitAi), n n*jta; u letter, 

£hor f *., 4 til Eel 

fJfttqiaUiw, v. (prop. in thin cako of unlOAvcudd 

birad. 

CbtJ'ihra, ii. 4 Wit-ment by tmurhiu^ 

r - (lirop. jttf/.-), a poi tor or caerter. 

Critchtrry, u, (prop. /dtcAo^H), & oaurt of juetiu-; a 
dviliai^fl oflio ;. 


Dacttiii it., a robber. 

or diRul, ti, t u post or post-ufike, 
Oam r A., blood. 
jJwenn, ft., a prim*, uniiintar. 

DMmmalt i:,, rtiriT.fng fhi'ovtgh dru. 

Ei,, LtiapUttl waggons. 

/JAiivara, a* s buttle; uproar ; 4inturf>aao©, 
Honk, w., a country between two 
A*/, e 4 n frbnd. 

Hour, ?». prop, f/ttar), a tor&y; u raid. 
Durteaxah, t, f a d^r i the gate of a. city. 


Red, a- (prep. 7rf), a festival- 

JSnttnt, a* (prop, in ’im), n gift; I And grur*tcd fa 
tenurt. 



JftriityIke* n., L3>vmprion of Frank; a Enr*«penn. 
Affsrw, a. (prop, /ni-ir), a mendicant defotee; ene 
a ho iuus tiken a vow of poverty* 


w*> s»tp^ ascending from a river. 1 
67t*mf t FI., r. mountain or hill, 
fr^ 2#e, a., a true believer who dght» igalaitirfltfflB 
L r ^«^.'<l> a tumb or elvelL 
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''"MWWJrtjl at, * kit’Vil- :, ' • /to 

V v .*r'i'. i ? ;-•■ 



v ■ - » ,r „ , „ , LVmrft, a. (projj. Munfl}..* I'lMfuy. l&wfrliy, Tlmmvt, 

■' V ) ^ i j nn , |i a *^*' ^^“••*5 Imim plural*? tufa, M;*gtse>«&t} tiaaUb. * 




(h H/vrij •»*, a tribe ht iLe N*W* Pr-ovincr^ who prufeaa 
b'“ dcawndm-ts pf by vro-incn of inferior casatxsi, 

r r\<y «re ei)gflge<| fan igriewffcniT but ary dw robber* 
-Tii d jdutifltriirH, n,7Kt iyiva him<e & ooiaspicuou* part In 

, *Ue rrwtft outrage# and ra&lwrtes. 

j H (tidal, a., fright ; gjnj&it awfi, 

I /iizrn**y Hh , difij traititi of an rinny t>r tfrafai, 

} Hmi/duv A* P. (pixif. He waiter), 7 tmtfve fttfjetynt 
1 Wpt foff&r nt, thv ■*lfoij\i > i>fano«t v 
ITwtea* the .gjvni festival Si^ld j&t thft nKjirofteh- 0 /' tbo', 
ertjyJ equinox-—* mg v>ld\ fo uuug during the 
tVstbal. 

Himaym. i* tf nft&], imperial 

Ihifkaru, j». (prop* Hnrka^A, a spy \ & messenger, 

Jaduri, K., ft tribe of Kiijpofltf, 

Jot Amt, F,, the world. 

Jm, p j ,^; soul; spirit 
I Jute Jut, the tuntted hnir of Siva. 
i JfffM r £., si company ; 0 brni« . 

I Jtwa&t A,, an *nfiwv/- 
i JdttM, m* eifcnif?* eternal. 

Jehad, A.« ft ho)y war, 

j Amrirltir, a. p. r a' unlive office* 1 , rorroBpoodin^ to onr 
| ensign or liutanajit. 

1 Jhngrrrdar, j>, (pop. th* holder ei£ land gtramud 

I. far itopste&B. 

JAMi t n< T a sbtitoiv hke, 

Jwt, 0f fl race of indib-trioiK and hr, rata culii voter?, 

whose oHgin.il $ut it ski* to Uve Weti CM iisin, but 
wbo lire now baud lit gi..:it cumber* in tk N* W, iVol 
'ririces, pnrHefcdiiriy at Bhuripore, 

1 Kaoar\ a ., & grave; a tomb, 
j f.p power v authority. 

Iter* A.*f sn Abysm t a r-ilf. 

. Ktsfki slangkita’; f« naktd^ 

I a. p desolated 1 ep alcd, 

KkitmvigWs «*.» a tab! ervi^iL 

r ., the irhief o.--';j^r t-f poHpfi la n city or town, 
h ^tr^ai, k'>jx}mf} v:rhip ■ autl.c-mv, 

j Lattee *srA Lath, {prop, lath or laMty a pfliar 3 

cv dub- 1 sttek iho<J ti?ita iron. 

JL f f/u$ m Sp. jSBdjktet ae ehildren j 

S jAtA %r» Englisn poj * lo^p ^uropcxu^; 

fair people, 

istahi a, (pnsp, a enjoil pot, gcnerftjij of raotftb 

Aluh:<‘ rxm> jv. (prop. «i.amJ j 

OHiiift of lW fiFT^t Moitammcdftii Tupxnth ; the diet 
cip ibr tOvh of th 't :nymh f i;i rt emorj of tdii tkaih. of 
nnr-ain the yoanger sen o\ A!i, «nd grandson of 
Mabamet, rlfiin pn. tlmt day nt ;vbrbal£ 

in *fra&, in the 4 (ith year of tfi*’ U^irs. 
ftiQOHitftte, 13., a hngaiet or writer, 

Jfundec, 11. (prop, ntmuii), u raartei^pla^^ 

Muxjid* A* t a mo?c|uf J&nm Mntfid (prop- Jum l mh 
11 cathrth’id 


fraJrtb^ a., fowl ? terror, 

A'jifjt* y.. a native rorporal, 

Pvaltidf a o chief; a lei der. 

Nallah m KitiUdu u. (prop* W$, ft brook f ft'tFftto- 
Eioum'i tlie channel of a toerciu 
Xmu*t u.-, pmndfut^f ft P'm of respect. The title 
givrti ti> PkotSUlu pant, Ottf .-touted j ;0 jt of the PdsJma* 
Will m-T' -rf Cftimnaj,; Appt*, arotber 
A r tatf, a*, ya'. reaii; the femuie 50 A. 

AW/iee, w. (prop* a dvor. 


Ptfinl, ~t ileustatKil; Iroddt; unfoot. 

PunM, K f imme of ap anmwirlimf of ludiu 
P4$Mb*r* B t1 a jvn.‘ fat Ration. 

2 w i& < iftA,‘a»ji ontoaiit iVinn jiMiity. 

Ptxjtotvhi a , wfirj canuncitEOft* 

thda, ft. , cbft ttt of falling, 

P^w Af ., p., a loafer 1 ft gauJe. 

Pa^iJa, p. , a foot-idc#«^nger* 
m, to ranis 0y* 

PftuknL it., a unlock., 

Pusrk^ r eirntpm. .i Unin ajioKeJ |a . {117 

Bangui aii^iMs ( or tepoffi), by Sihfcs ftnd oOh-ia. 

Pflr^r np pMr, a toiva ; n^d diknly h\ eomputtition, vft 
IttruHpJipft or Bfeerutpar, Lbr- lawn af iJh rati*. 

Pkh 1 wt, it*, corrupt for kntnlicm, 

Pw/frr.v* a. (prop. paftvwnh) t . n town, cldefiy la compD- 
B.lion, :u bid lUngn lVttfttuvaiy $eriagHp.nt«m t dfy of 
the divirio Vishnu 1 dt"i% the ultec givvii to 'jiifirialjid, 
m<\ .corrupted by JS n‘t psann ta Pnt ia. 

Raipr n Rmdoo of tlie military o: ord^i. 

Ri*i diih .a., (protv r: wkSi ). a trot ip of ho rue- 

a., u people festtleil to the eu^E of the l>r;£b of 
th« Onngcft* Ttt:.;y are ongiuaUy-,. .aa thd W'vrn^ iLapIk’^, 
fr&m An>haniftir*n, und now tnUabif the < lift trick of 
S 3 ij t : our, M cur*y$y bad, Bu vMy, an, 1 Rau'. 

RjfOtt u pea^mt* 

Salii-^kuni, A* r kn ftgjrued rekdiu r. 

Sithili a , ft l ord $ a g? otHmati. 

Smith a. 4 ft virtoous 

-prince-! ioti 01' a-ktt^. 

JS f i 4 ro/, a, t .i. trusty srictid. 
fi'iVcwr, il,, an jc^imtftnt or 
SmtoMtarifc' n, t a htnta© Kervunt. 

SctiNtri r-, l hoiT^man ; a tv/iopcr. 

Stibdhdtzr , a., a nftive dftcer, cotr^-poudhi'i ti oar 
entail* 

SlUrstee n, n. ifpvftp. sw^ii*), 0 ^i%rkirt f^r 

'fhi^tahlea, Kume of the «^ot bq often tukeii aij t 1^, 
b) wsr troops bc^-rro J>vM\S t 
$t/ce, n. a gioonr, 

Ttfdaml-j /Up diTotigemcrit/ 

Tajt V*, A crotru ; i A dhwctft. 

Jtjf-wftr, * r prince ; a king, 

■T^v av-, a* (prop, a eword. 

Tart# 1 1 \, a ririMiim, 

dnddly ; oxfWffly* 

Putidr, A* t pcoclai ioiti£- 

7 a$brij; a,, hcnouHiig j iftmting with digriltlet, &a 
u, ft,, truth, 

sejltfeds, giiiirdiiyrut* 

Thug, «„ i doosiwr. 

H - 't packet of tellers ■ the post 


1 : 


r,, God, 

T#«i a+, eesrl^oe; rchgioriA cmfejiiab 

i r aA r r., one- 

Fuiiidn a ., an oaJj j th^ right; h.uid 
WhMi 8-i fere^u ; uot Hindoo. 

S.» a mai ?h or iourn^j. 
ymotifd Atp iho disccvircr of a plot, 

^2sr, Victoria 

%Efcr+natm T a*, -i rongrfettier* 

A., a IvtubC. 

A*> Ulijust. 

f.m, a>, suspicion j jealousy 

iMtfi a. . beunty; #s gairce. 

Zemindar, n, a Itrid id proprietor or hcdiler. 
















































